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,  THE 

PREFACE. 

TO  a  man  fincerely  Interefted  in  the  welfare  of  fociety  and 
of  his  country,  it  muft  be  particularly  agreeable  to 
refle6b  on  the  rapid  progrefs,  and  general  diffufion  o£ 
learning  and  civility,  which,  within  the  prefent  age,  have  taken 
place  in  Great  Britain.  Whatever  may  be  the  cafe  in  forhe  other 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  we,  in  this  ifland,  may  boaft  of  our  fuperi- 
ority  to  thofe  illiberal  prejudices,  which  not  only  cramp  the  genius^ 
but  four  the  temper  of  man,  and  difturb  all  the  agreeable  intercourfe 
of  fociety.  Among  us,  learning  is  no  longer  confined  within  the 
fchools  of  the  philofophers,  or  the  courts  of  the  great  ;  but  like  all 
the  greateft  advantages  which  heaven  has  bellowed  on  mankind,  it 
is  become  as  univerfal  as  it  is  ufeful. 

This  general  diffufion  of  knowledge  Is  one  efFe6l  of  that  happy 
conftitution  of  government,  which,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  lalt 
century,  was  confirmed  to  us,  and  which  conftitutes  the  peculiar 
glory  of  this  nation.    In  other  countries  the  great  body  of  the 
people  poflefs  little  wealth,  have  little  power,   and  coniequently 
meet  with  little  refpe^tj  in  Great  Britain  the  people  are  opulentji 
have  great  influence,  and  claim,  of  courfe,  a  proper  (hare  of  atten^ 
tion.    To  their  improvement,  therefore,  men  of  letters  have  lately 
direded  their  ftudies;  as  the  great  body  of  the  people,  no  lefs  than 
the  dignified,  the  learned,?or  the  wealthy  few,  have  an  acknowledged 
title  to  be  amufed  and  inftruQed.    Books  have  been  diverted  of  the 
terms  of  the  fchools,  reduced  from  that  fize  which  fuited  only  the 
purfes  of  the  rich,  and  the  avocations  of  the  fludious  •>  and  adapted 
to  perfons  of  more  ordinary  fortunes,  whofe  attachment  to  other  pur- 
fuits  admitted  of  little  leifure  for  thofe  of  knowledge.  It  is  to  books 
of  this  kind  more  than  to  the  works  of  our  Bacons^  our  Lockes, 
and  our  Newtons,  that  the  generality  of  our  countrymen  owe  that 
fuperior  improvement,  which  diftinguiflies  them  from  the  lower 
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ranks  of  men  hi  nU  other  countries.  To  promote  and  advance  this 
improvement,  is  the  principal  defign  of  our  prefent  undertaking. 
No  fubject  appears  more  interelting  than  that  we  have  chofen,  and 
none  feems  capable  of  being  handled  in  a  manner  that  may  readeF 
it  more  generally  ufeful. 

The  knowledge  of  the  v^^orld,  and  of  its  inhabitants,  though  not 
the  fublimeft  purfuit  of  mankind,  it  muft  be  allowed  is  that  which 
moft  nearly  interefts  them,  and  to  which  their  abilities  are  belt 
adapted.  And  books  of  Geography,  which  defcribe  the  fuuatlon, 
extent,  foil,  and  productions  of  kingdoms;  the  genius,  manners^ 
religion,  government,  commerce,  fciences,  and  arts  of  all  the  in- 
iiabitants  upon  earth,  promife  the  beft  afliftance  of  attaining  this 
knowledge. 

The  Compendium  of  Geography,  we  now  offer  to  the  Public, 
differs  in  many  particulars  from  other  books  on  that  fubjedl.  Be- 
fides  exhibiting  an  eafy,  diftindi",  and   fyftematic  account  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  what  may  be  called  Natural  Geography,  the 
Author  has  attempted  to  render  the  following  performance  an  in- 
ftruclive,  though  compendious  detail  of  the  general  hiftory  of  the 
world.    The  chara61er  of  nations  depends  on  a  combination  of  a 
great  many  circumftances  which  reciprocally  afFe6l  each  other. 
There  is  a  nearer  connexion  between  the  learning,  the  commerce, 
the  government,  &c.  of  a  ftate,  than  moft  people  feem  to  appre- 
hend.   In  a  work  of  this  kind,  which  pretends  to  include  moral, 
or  political,  as  well  as  natural  geography,  no  one  of  thefe  obje£ls 
fhould  pafs  unnoticed.    The  omiffion  of  any  one  of  them  would,  in 
reality  deprive  us  of  a  branch  of  knowledge,  not  only  interefting  in 
itfelf,  but  which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  enabling  us  to  form  an 
adequate  and  comprehenfive  notion  of  the  fubje(5l  in  general.  Wc 
have  thought  it  neceffary,  therefore,  t6  add  a  new  article  to  this 
work,  which  comprehends  the  hiftory  and  prefent  ftate  of  learning, 
in  the  feveral  countries  we  defcribe,  with  the  charafters  of  fuch 
perfons  as  have  been  moft  eminent  in  the  various  departments  of 
letters  and  philofophy.     This  fubje£l  will,  on  a  little  reflexion, 
appear  altogether  requifite,  when  we  confider  the  powerful  influence 
of  learning  upon  the  manners,  government,  and  general  character 
of  nations.    Thefe  objedls,  indeed,  till  of  late,  feldom  found  a 
place  in  geographical  performances ;  and,  even  where  they  have 
been  introduced,  are  ^by  no  means  handled  in  aa  entertaining  or 
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mn:ru£live  manner.    Neiiher  is  this  to  be  altogether  Imputed  to  the 
fault  of  geographical  writers.    The  greater  part  of  travellers,  act- 
ing folely  under  the  influence  of  avarice,  the  paffion  which  firft 
induced  them  to  quit  thtir  native  land,  were  at  little  pains,  and 
were  indeed  ill-qualined  to  coile£l:  fuch  materials  as  are  proper  for 
gratifying  our  curiofity,  with  regard  to  thefe  particulars.  The 
geographer  then,  who  could  only  employ  the  materials  put  into  his 
hands,  was  not  enabled  to  give  us  any  important  information  upon 
fuch  fubje6ls.     In  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  however, 
men  have  begun  to  travel  from  different  motives.     A  thirft  for 
knowledge,  as  well  as  for  gold,  has  led  many  into  dillant  lands. 
Thefe  they  have  explored  with  a  philofophic  attention;   and  by- 
laying  open  the  internal  fprings  of  action,  by  which  the  inhabitants 
of  different  regions  are  aduated,  exhibit  to  us  a  natural  and  ftriking 
picture  of  hum.an  manners,  under  the  various  ftages  of  barbarity  and 
refinement.    Without  manifeft  impropriety,  we  could  not  but  avail 
ourfelves  of  their  labours,  by  means  of  which  we  have  been  enabled 
to  give  a  more  copious,  and  a  more  perfect  detail  of  what  is  called 
Political  Geography,  than  has  hitherto  appeared. 

In  confidering  the  prefent  ftate  of  nations,  few  circumftances  are 
of  more  importance  than  their  mutual  intercourfe.  This  is  chiefly 
brought  about  by  commerce,  the  prime  mover  in  the  ceconomy  of 
modern  flates,  and  of  which  therefore  we  have  never  loft  fight  in  the 
prefent  undertaking. 

We  are  fenfible  that  a  reader  could  not  examine  the  prefent  ftate 
•f  nations  with  much  entertainment  or  inftrudion,  unlefs  he  was 
alfo  made  acquainted  with  their  fituation  during  the  preceding  ages ; 
and  of  the  various  revolutions  and  events,  by  the  operation  of 
which  they  have  alTumed  their  prefent  form  and  appearance.  This 
conftitutes  the  hiftorical  part  of  our  work  j  a  department  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  execute  in  a  manner  entirely  new.  In- 
ftead  of  fatiguing  the  reader  with  a  dry  detail  of  news-paper  occur- 
rences, occurrences  no  way  connected  with  one  another,  or  with 
the  general  plan  of  the  whole,  we  have  mentioned  only  fuch  fa£l? 
as  are  interelfing,  either  in  themfelves,  or  from  their  relation  to  ob- 
je6ls  of  importance.  Iriftead  of  a  meagre  index  of  incoherent  inci- 
dents, we  have  drawn  up  a  regular  and  connected  epitome  of  the 
hiftory  of  each  country^;  fuch  an  epitorr.e  as  may  be  read  with  equal 
pleafure  and  advantage,  and  which  may  be^  ccufidered  as  a  proper 
iri^iodu£ljon  to  rncrs  copious  accounts. 
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Having,  through  the  whole  of  the  work,  mentioned  the  ancient 
names  of  countries,  and  in  treating  of  their  particular  hiftory  fome- 
times  carried  our  refearches  beyond  the  limits  of  modern  times,  we 
have  thought  it  neceffary,  for  the  fatisfa£l:ion  of  fuch  readers  as  are 
unacquainted  with  claffical  learning,  to  begin  our  hiftorical  Intro- 
duction with  the  remote  ages  of  antiquity.  By  inferting  an  account 
of  the  ancient  world  in  a  book  of  geography,  we  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  reader,  of  comparing  together  not  only  the  manners, 
government,  and  arts  of  different  nations,  as  they  now  appear,  but 
as  they  fubfifted  in  ancient  ages;  which  exhibiting  a  general  map, 
as  it  were,  of  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  renders  our  work  more  com- 
plete than  any  geographical  treatife  extant. 

In  the  execution  of  our  deGgn,  we  have  all  along  endeavoured 
to  obferve  order  and  perfpicuity.  Elegance  we  have  facrificed  to 
brevity.  Happy  to  catch  the  leading  features  which  diftinguifli  the 
chara£lers  of  nations,  and  by  a  few  ftrokes  to  hit  off,  though  not 
completely  to  finiCh,  the  picture  of  mankind  in  ancient  and  modern 
times. 

What  has  enabled  us  to  comprife  fo  many  fubje6ls  within  the 
narrov^r  bounds  of  this  work,  is  the  omiffion  of  many  immaterial 
circumftances,  which  are  recorded  in  other  pei  formances  of  the  fame 
kind,  and  of  all  thofe  fabulous  accounts  or  defcriptions  which,  to 
the  difgrace  of  the  human  underftanding,  fwell  the  works  of  geo- 
graphers; though  the  falfity  of  them,  both  from  their  own  nature 
and  the  concurring  teftimony  of  the  mod  enlightened  and  bell  in- 
formed travellers  and  hiftorians,  be  long  lince  detedled. 

As  to  particular  parts  of  the  work,  we  have  been  more  or  lefs 
diffufe,  according  to  their  importance  to  us  as  men,  and  as  fubjeds 
of  Great  Britain.  Our  own  country,  in  both  refpecls,  deferved 
the  greateft  fhare  of  our  attention.  Great  Britain,  though  (he 
cannot  boaft  of  a  more  luxuriant  foil  or  happier  climate  than  many 
other  countries,  has  advantages  of  another  and  fuperior  kind» 
which  make  her  the  delight,  the  envy,  and  the  miftrefs  of  the 
world  :  thefe  are,  the  equity  of  her  laws,  the  freedom  of  her  poli- 
tical conftitution,  and  the  moderation  of  her  religious  fyftemi 
With  regard  to  the  Biitifh  empire  we  have  therefore  been  fmgularlv 
copious. 
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Next  to  Great  Britain,  we  have  been  mod  particular  upon  the 
other  ftates  of  Europe  ;  and  always  in  proportion  as  they  prefent  us 
with  the  largeft  field  for  ufeful  refle£lion.  By  comparing  together 
our  accounts  of  the  European  nations,  an  important  fyflem  of 
pra<^^:ical  knowledge  is  inculcated,  and  a  thoufand  arguments  will 
appear  in  favour  of  a  mild  religion,  a  free  government,  and  an  ex- 
tended, unreftrained  commerce. 

Europe  having  occupied  fo  large  a  part  of  our  volume,  Aila  next 
claims  our  attention  j  which,  hov/ever,  though  in  fome  refpeOs 
the  moft  famous  quarter  of  the  world,  offers,  when  compared  to 
Europe,  extremely  little  for  our  entertainment  or  inftrudion.  In 
Afia,  a  ftrong  attachment  to  ancient  cuftoms,  and  the  weight  of 
tyrannical  power,  bears  down  the  acSlive  genius  of  man,  and  pre- 
vents that  variety  in  manners  and  charader,  which  diflinguifiies  the 
European  nations.  The  immenfe  country  of  China  alone,  re- 
nowned for  the  wifdom  of  its  laws  and  political  conftitution,  equally 
famous  for  the  fingularity  of  its  language,  literature,  and  philofopby, 
deferves  to  be  confidered  at  fome  length. 

In  Africa  the  human  mind  feems  degraded  below  its  natural  ftats. 
To  dwell  long  upon  the  manners  of  this  country,  a  country  lo 
immerfed  in  rudenefs  and  barbarity,  befides  that  it  could  afford 
little  inftru^tion,  would  be  difgufting  to  every  lover  of  mankind. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  deprived  of  all  arts  and 
fciences,  without  which  the  human  mind  remains  torpid  and  in^ 
active,  difcover  no  great  variety  in  manners  or  charader.  A  gloomy 
famenefs  almofl  every  where  prevails ;  and  the  trifling  diftincr 
tions  which  are  difcovered  among  them,  feem  rather  to  arife  from 
an  excefs  of  brutality  on  the  one  hand,  than  from  any  perceptible  ap- 
proaches towards  refinement  on  the  other.  But  though  thefe  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  are  treated  lefs  extenfively  than  Europe,  there  is  no 
diftri£i:  of  them,  hov/ever  barren  or  favage,  entirely  omitted, 

America,  whether  confidered  as  an  immenfe  continent,  iohar. 
bited  by  an  endlefs  variety  of  different  people,  or  as  a  country  inti- 
mately connected  with  Europe  by,  the  ties  of  commerce  and  govern^ 
ment,  deferves  very  particular  attention.  The  bold  difcovery,  and 
barbarous  conqueft  cf  this  Nev/  World,  and  the  manners  and  pre^ 
judices  of  the  original  inhabitants,  are  objects,  which,  together  with 
the  4efcription  of  the  country,  defervedly  occUpy  no  fmall  fcare  of 
^{lis  performanqe? 

In 
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In  treating  of  fucb  a  variety  of  fubje£ls,  feme  lefs  obvious  par- 
ticulars, no  doubt,  mu{l  efcape  our  notice.  But  if  our  general  plan 
be  good,  and  the  outlines  and  chief  figures  ficetched  with  truth  and 
judgment,  the  candour  of  the  learned,  we  hope  will  excufe  imper- 
fedions  which  are  unavoidable  in  a  work  of  this  extenfive  kind* 

We  cannot,  without  exceeding  the  bounds  of  a  Preface,  infift 
upon  the  other  parts  of  our  plan.  The  Maps,  which  are  ncvv, 
and  executed  with  care,  by  the  beft  inforn^ed  artift  in  thefe  king- 
doms, will,  we  hope,  afford  fatisfa6lion.  The  fcience  of  natural 
geography,  for  want  of  proper  encouragement  from  thofe  who  are 
alone  capable  of  giving  it,  (fill  remains  in  a  very  imperfeft  flate  5 
and  the  exa6l  divifions  and  extent  of  countries,  for  want  of  geome- 
trical furveys,  are  far  from  being  well  afcertained.  This  confideration 
has  induced  lis  to  adopt  the  moft  unexceptionable  of  Templeman's 
Tables  ^,  which,  if  they  give  not  the  exadeft  account,  afford  at 
leaft  a  general  idea  of  this  fubje£t  ,  which  is  all  indeed  we  can  attain, 
until  tlie  geographical  fcience  arrives  at  greater  perfedlion.  They 
are,  befides  recommended  by  their  brevity  :  and  the  making  ufe  of 
them  has  enabled  us  to  introduce  fome  fubjeds  more  neceffary  in  this 
undertaking  than  the  minute  divifions  of  countries,  whofe  bounda- 
ries and  fituations  we  are  yet  little  acquainted  with. 


*  That  of  the  Weft  Indies  is  entirely  new,  being  originally  compofed  for  this  work 
from  the  beft  authorities.  Others,  particularly  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  and  America  have 
been  very  much  improved,  and  to  which  are  now  added  the  moft  remarkable  illands. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

PART  I. 

Of  Astronomical  Geography. 
SECT.  I. 

THE  fcienceof  Geography  cannot  be  completely  underflood  with- 
out confidering  the  earth  as  a  planet,  or  as  a  body  moving  round 
another  at  a  confiderable  dillance  from  it.  But  the  fcience  which 
treats  of  the  planets  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  is  called  Aftronomy* 
Hence  the  neceffity  of  beginning  this  work  with  an  account  of  allronomy, 
or  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Of  thefe,  the  moft  confpicuous  is  that  glorious 
luminary  thefSun,  the  fountain  of  light  and  heat  to  the  feveral  planets 
which  move  round  it,  and  which,  together  with  the  Sun,  cOmpofe  what 
ailronomers  have  called  the  Solar  Syftem.  The  way,  or  path,  in  which, 
the  planets  move  round  the  fun,  is  called  their  Orbit ;  and  it  is  now  fully 
proved  by  aftronomers,  that  there  are  fix  planets  which  move  round  the 
fun,  each  in  its  cwn  orbit.  The  names  of  thefe,  according  to  their  near- 
nefs  to  the  centre,  c  middle  point  of  the  fun,  are  as  follow  :  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The  two  firft,  becaufe 
they  move  within  the  orbit  of  the  earth  (being  nearer  the  fun)  are  called 
inferior  planets,  or  perhaps  more  properly,  interior  or  inner  planets  ;  the 
three  laft,  moving  without  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  are  called  fuperior,  or, 
perhaps  more  properly,  exterior  or  outer  planets.  If  we  can  form  a  notioa 
of  the  manner  in  which  any  one  of  thefe  planets,  fuppofe  our  earth, 
moves  round  the  fun,  we  can  eafily  conceive  the  manner  in  which  all  the 
reft  do  it.  We  lhall  only  therefore  particularly  confider  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  or  planet  on  which  we  live,  leaving  that  of  the  others  to  be  coUefted 
from  a  table,  which  we  {hall  fet  down  with  fuch  explications  as  may 
render  it  intelligible  to  the  meaneft  capacity. 

The  earth,  upon  which  we  live,  was  long  confidered  as  one  large  ex- 
tenlive  plane.  The  heavens,  above  it,  in  which  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars 
appeared  to  move  daily  from  eaft  to  weft,  were  conceived  to  be  at  no  great' 
diftance  from  it,  and  to  be  only  deiigned  for  the  ufe  or  ornament  of  our 
earth  :  feveral  reafons,  however,  occurred,  which  rendered  this  opinioa 
improbable  ;  it  is  needlefs  to  mention  them,  becaufe  we  have  now  a 
fufScient  proof  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  from  the  voyages  of  many  na- 
vigators who  have  adualiy  failed  round  it :  as  from  that  of  Magellan's 
fnip,  which  was  the  firft  that  furrounded  the  globe,  failing  eaft  from  a 
port  in  Europe  in  15  19,  and  returning  to  the  fame,  after  a  voyage  of 
1 1 24  days,  without  apparently  altering  his  direflion,  any  more  than  a 
fly  would  appear  to  do  in  moving  round  a  ball  of  wax. 

The  roundnefs  of  the  earth  being  thoroughly  eftabliftied,  proves  the 
way  for  the  difcovery  of  its  motion.  For  while  it  was  confidered  as  a 
plane,  mankind  had  an  obfcure  notion  of  its  b^ing  fupported,  like  a  fcaf- 
foldingon  pillars,  though  they  could  not  tell  what  fupported  thefe.  But 
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die  figure  of  a  globe  is  nvoch  better  adapted  to  motion.  This  is  confirmed-  i 
by  conlidering,  that  if  the  earth  did  not  move  round  the  fun,  not  only  | 
the  fun,  but  all  the  ftars  and  planets  muft  move  round  the  earth.  Now,  as 
phiiofophers,  by  reckonings  founded  on  the  fu reft  obfervations,  have  been 
able  to  guefs  pretty  nearly  at  thediftance  of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  the 
earth,  and  from  each  other,  j  uft  as  every  body  that  knows  the  firft  elements 
of  mathematics  can  meafiare  the  height  of  a  fteeple,  or  any  obj^d  placed 
on  it ;  it  appeared,  that  if  v/e  conceived  the  heavenly  bodies  to  move, 
round  the  earth,  we  mufl  fuppofe  them  endowed  with  a  motion  or  velocity 
fo  immenfe  as  to  exceed  all  conception  :  whereas  all  the  appearances  in 
33ature  may  be  as  well  explained  by  imagining  the  earth  to  move  round  the 
fun  in  the  fpace  of  a  year,  and  to  turn  on  its  own  axis  once  in  the  24  hours. 

To  form  a  conception  of  thefe  two  motions  of  the  earth,  we  may  ima- 
gine a  ball  moving  on  a  billiard- table  or  bowling  green  :  the  ball  pro- 
ceeds forward  upon  a  green  or  table,  not  by  Aiding  along  like  a  plane  upon 
wood  or  a  flate  upon  ice,  but  by  turning  round  its  own  axis,  which  is. 
an  imaginary  line  drawn  through  the  center  or  middle  of  the  ball,  and 
ending  on  its  furfacein  two  points  called  its  poles.  Conceiving  the  matter 
then  in  this  way,  and  that  the  earth,,  in  the  fpace  of  24  hours,  moves 
from  weft  to  eaii,  the  inhabitants  on  the  farface  of  it,  like  men  on  the 
deck  of  ailiip,  who  areinfenfible  of  their  own  motion,  and  think  that  the  i 
banks  move  from  them  in  a  contrary  diredtion^  will  conceive  that  the  j 
fun  and  ftars  move  from  eaft  to  weft  in  the  fame  time  of  24  hours,  in* 
v/iiich  they,,  along  with  the  earth,,  move  from  weft  to  eaft.    This  daily 
cr  diurnal  motion  of  the. earth  being  once  clearly  conceived,  will  enable- 

eaiily  to  form  a  notion  of  its  annual  or  yeai'ly  motion  round  the  fun».  | 
For  as  that  luminary  feerns  to  have  a  daily  motion  round  our  earth  vvhick. 
is  really  occafioned  by  the  daily  motion  of  the  earth  round  its  axis, 
fo  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  he  feems  to  have  an  annual  motion  in  the  j 
heavens,  and  to  rife  and  fet  in  different  points  of  them..,  which  is  really  ! 
©ccafioned  by  the  daily  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  or  path  round  the  j 
fun,  which  it  completes  in  the  time  of  a  year.    Now  as  to  the  firft  of  I 
thefe  motions  we  owe  the  difference  of  day  and  night,  fo  to  the  fecond.  | 
we  are  indebted  for  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  days  and  nightSs,  | 
and  in  the  feafons  of  the  year,  | 
This  much  being  faid  v/ith  regard  to  the  motion  of  the  earth,  which  the  ! 
fmalleft  reIie»!^ion  may  lead  us  to  apply  to  the  other  planets,  v/e  muft  ob-  i 
ferve,  before  exhibiting  our  table,  that  befides  the  fix  planets  already  men-  [ 
tioned,  which  move  round  the  fun,  there  are  other  ten  bodies  which  movt-  | 
round  three  of  thefe,  in  the  fame  m-anner  as  they  do  round  the  fun  :  and  | 
of  thefe  our  earth  has  one,  called  the  Moon  ;  Jupiter  has  four,  and  Saturn, 
has  five  :  thefe  are  all  called  moons,  from  their  agreeing  with  our  moon.,  \ 
which  ivas  firft  attended  to  ;  and  fometimes  they  are  called  fecondary  j 
planets,  becaufe  they  feem  to  be  attendants  of  the  earth,  Jupiterj.,  and  | 
Saturn,  about  vvhich  they  move,  and  which  are  called  primary,  j 
There  are  but  two  obfervations  more  nece-fiary  for  underflanding  the  j 
following  table,.    They  are  thefe  :  we  have  already  faid  that  the  annual  j 
motion  of  the  earth  occafioned  the  diverfity  of  feafons..  But  this  would  I 
not  happen,  were  the  axis  of  the  earth  exaftly  parallel,  or  in  aline  v/itli.  j 
the  axis  of  its  orbit ;  becaufe  then  the  fame  parts  of  the  earth  would  be  j 
turned  towards  the  fun  in  every  diurnal  revolution  ;  which  would  deprive  1 
mankind  of  the  grateful  viciffitude  of  the  feafons,  arifmg  from  the  dif- 
ference in  length  of  the  days  and  nights.    This  therefore  is  not  tke  j 
^         ,  cafe  «- 
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Clfe— the  axis  of  the  earth  is  Inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  earth*s  orbit, 
which  we  may  conceive  by  fuppofing  a  fpindle  put  through  a  ball,  with, 
one  end  of  it  touching  the  ground  ;  if  we  move  the  ball  dired:ly  forwards 
while  one  end  of  the  fpindle^continues  to  touch  the  ground,  and  the  other 
points  towards  fome  quarter  of  the  heavens,  we  may  form  a  notion  of  the; 
inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  its  orbit,  from  the  inclination  of  the 
fpindle  to  the  ground.  The  fame  obfervation  applies  to  fome  of  the 
other  planets,  as  may  be  feen  from  the  table.  The  only  thing  that  now 
remains  is  to  confider  v/hat  is  meant  by  the  mean  diHances  of  the  planets 
from  the  fun.  In  order  to  underiland  which,  we  muft  learn  that  the 
orbit,  or  path  which  a  planet  defcribes,  were  it  to  be  marked  out,  would 
not  be  quite  round  or  circular,  but  in  the  fhape  of  a  figure  called  an  el- 
lipfe,  which,  though  refembling  a  circle,  is  longer  than  broad.  Hence 
the  fame  planet  is  not  always  at  the  fame  diflance  from  the  fun,  and  the 
mean  diflance  of  it  is  that  which  is  exaftly  betwixt  its  greatell  andleall 
diflance.    Here  follows  the  table. 


A  TABLE  of  the  Diameters,  Periods,  &c.  of  the  feveral  Planets 
in  the  Solar  Syflem. 


Mean  diftances 

WO 

from  the  Sun 

Names 
of  the 

^1 

as  determined 
from  ohferva- 
tions   of  the 

Annual 
periods 
round  the 

Diurnal 
rotation 
on  its 

)urly  m 
in  its  0 

a  ^ 

^  3 

clinatic 

xis  to  0 

planets. 

tranfit  of  Ve- 

fim. 

axis. 

%  0 

nus  in  1 761. 

^  5- 

i^"  0 
•  t-n 

d.  h.  m. 

Sun 

890,000 

y.    d.  h. 

25    6  0 

3,818 

8"  0' 

Mercury- 

3,000 

^.6,841,468 

0    87  23 

unknown 

109,699 

unknow* 

unknown 

Venus 

9>330 

68,891,486 

0  224  17 

24    8  0 

80,295 

43 

75'  0' 

Earth 

7,970 

95,173,000 

I       0  G 

I  0 

68,243 

1,042 

Moon 

2,180 

ditto 

I  00 

29  12  44 

22,290 

55^ 

2«  10' 

Mars 

5,400 

145,014,142 

I  321  17 

0  24  40 

55,287 

0^  0' 

Jupiter 

94,000 

494,990,976  II  314  18 

0    9  56 

29,083 

25,920 

0"  0' 

Saturn 

78,000 

r,07, 056,130 

22  167  6 

unkncvrn 

22,101 

unkno^^^ 

unknown 

The  reader  having  obtained  an  idea  of  the  folar  fyftem  from  this  table, 
and  the  previous  obfervations  necefTary  for  underflanding  it,  muil  next 
turn  his  refletlion  to  what  are  called  the  fixed  flars,  v/hich  comprehend 
the  luminaries  above  our  heads  that  have  not  been  explained.  The  fixed 
ftars  are  diflinguifhed  by  the  naked  eye  from  the  planets,  by  being  lefs 
bright  and  luminous,  and  by  continually  exhibiting  that  appearance  which 
we  call  the  twinkling  of  the  flars.  This  arifes  Irom  their  being  fo  ex- 
tremely fmall,  that  the  interpofition  of  the  Icafl  body»  of  which  there  are 
many  conflantly  floating  in  the  air,  deprives  us  of  the  fight  of  them  ; 
when  the  interpofed  body  changes  its  place,  we  again  fee  the  flar,  and 
this  fucceifion  being  perpetual,  occafions  the  twinkling.  But  a  more  re- 
markable property  of  the  fixed  flars,  and  that  from  which  they  have 
obtained  their  name,  is  their  never  changing  their  fituation,  with  regard 
to  each  other,  as  the  planets,  from  what  we  have  already  faid,  mufl  evi' 
dently  be  always  changing  their's.  The  flars  vv'hich  are  nearefl  to  us 
feem  largeft,  and  are  therefore  called  of  the  firfl  magnitude.  Thofe  of 
the  fecond  magnitude  appear  lefs,  being  at  a  greater  diflance ;  and  fo 
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proceeding  on  to  th«  fixth  magnitude,  which  include  all  the  fixed  flara 
which  are  vifibJe  without  a  telefcope.  As  to  their  number,  though  in  a 
clear  winter's  night  without  moonfhine  they  feem  to  be  innumerable,, 
which  is  owing  to  their  ftrong  fparkling  and  our  looking  at  them  in  a 
confufed  manner,  yet  when  the  whole  firmament  is  (Hvided,  as  it  has  been 
done  by  the  ancients,  into  figns  and  conilellations,  the  number  that  can 
be  feen  at  a  time  with  the  bare  eye,  is  not  above  athoufand.  Since  the 
introduftion  of  tele fc opes,  indeed,  the  number  of  the  fixed  ftars  has  been 
juftly  confidered  as  immenfe  :  becaufe  the  greater  perfection  we  arrive  at 
in  our  glafles,  the  more  flars  always  appear  to  us.  Mr.  Flamftead,  royal 
aftronomer  at  Grenwich,  has  given  us  a  catalogue  of  about  3000  ftars, 
which  is  rhe  moft  complete  that  has  hitherto  appeared.  The  immenfe 
diftance  of  the  fixed  ftars  from  our  earth,  and  one  another,  is  of  all  con- 
fiderations  the  moll  proper  for  raifing  our  ideas  of  the  works  of  God.  For 
notwitliftanding  the  great  extent  of  the  earth's  orbit  or  path  (which  is  at 
leaft  162  millions  of  miles  in  diameter)  round  the  fun,  the  diftance  of  a 
iixed  liar  is  not  fenfibly  afFedled  by  it ;  fo  that  the  ftar  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  nearer  us  when  the  earth  is  in  that  part  of  its  orbit  neareft  the  ftafj. 
than  it  feemed  to  be  when  the  earth  was  at  the  moil  diftant  part  of  its 
orbit,  or  162  millions  of  miles  farther  removed  from  the  fame  liar.  The 
Har  neareft  us,  and  confequently  the  biggeft  in  appearance,  is  the  dog - 
ftar,  or  Sirius.  Modern  difcoveries  make  it  probable  that  each  of  thefe 
fixed  ftars  is  a  fun,  having  worlds  revolving  round  it,  as  our  fun  has  the. 
earth  and  other  planets  revolving  round  him.  Now  the  dog- ftar  appears 
27,000  times  lefs  than  the  fu^n,  and  as  the  diftance  of  the  ftars  muft  be 
greater  in  proportion  as  they  feem  lefs,  mathematicians  have  computed 
the  diftance  of  Sirius  from  us  to  be  two  billions  and  two  hundred  thoufand 
millions  of  miles.  The  motion  of  light  therefore,  which,  though  fo  quick 
as  to  be  commonly  thought  inftantaneous,  takes  up  more  time  in  travel-  ' 
ing  from  the  ftars  to  us,  than  we  do  in  making  a  Weft  India  voyage.  A 
found  would  not  arrive  to  us  from  thence  in  50,000  years  ;  which  next  to 
light,  is  confidered  as  the  quickeft  body  we  are  acquainted  with.  And  a 
cannon  ball  flying  at  the  rate  of  480  miles  an  hour,  would  not  reach  us  in 
700,000  years. 

The  ftars,  being  at  fuch  immenfe  diftances  from  the  fun,  cannot  polfi- 
bly  receive  from  him  fo  ftrong  a  light  as  they  feem  to  have  j  nor  any 
brightnefs  fufficient  to  make  them  vifible  to  us  For  the  fun's  rays  muft 
be  fo  fcattered  and  diffipated  before  they  reach  fuch  remote  objeds,  that 
they  can  never  be  tranfmitted  back  to  our  eyes,  fo  as  to  render  thefe  ob- 
je£ls  vifible  byrelledion.  The  ftars  therefore  ft^ine  with  their  own  native 
and  unborrowed  luftre,  as  the  fun  does ;  and  fince  each  particular  ftar^  as 
well  as  the  fun,  is  confined  to  a  particular  portion  of  fpace,.  it  is  plain 
that  the  ftars  are  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  fun-. 

It  is  no  ways  probable  that  the  Almighty,  who  always  a6ls  with  infinite 
wifdoni  and  does  nothing  in  vain,  ftiouJd  create  fo  many  glorious  luns,  fit 
for  fo  many  important  purpofes,-  and  place  them  at  fuch  diftances  from 
one  another,  without  proper  objefts  near  enoagh  to  be  benefited  by  their 
influences.  "Whoever  imagines  they  were  created  only  to  give  a  faint 
glimmering  light  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe,  muft  have  a  very  fu- 
perncial  knowledge  of  aftronomy      and  a  mean  opinion  of  the  Divine 

*  Efpecially  fince  many  more  ftars  require  the  aftiftance  of  a  good  t'clefcope  to  find 
them  out,  than  are  vifible  without  that  inftrument,  and  therefore,  iaftead  of  glvipg 
lijght  to  this  workl,  they  can  only  be  feen  by  a  few  aftronomers. 
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Wifdom.;  fince,  by  an  infinitely  lefs  exrtion  of  creating  pov/er,  theBeity 
could  have  given  our  earth  much  more  light  by  one  fingle  additional  moon^ 
Inrtead  men  of  one  fun  and  one  world  only  in  the  univerfe,  as  the  un- 
Ikilful  in  aftronomy  imagine,  that  fcience  difcovers  to  us  fuch  an  incon- 
ceivable number  of  funs,  fylbems,  and  worlds,  difperfed  through  bound- 
lefs  fpace,  that  if  our  iun,  with  all  the  planets,  moons,  and  comets 
belonging  to  it  were  annihilated,  they  would  be  no  more  milled  by 
an  eye  that  could  take  in  the  whole  creaiioii,  than  a  grain  of  fand  from 
thefea  Ihore  :  the  fpace  they  pofTefs  being  comparatively  fo  fmall,  that 
it  would  fcarce  be  a  fenfible  blank  in  tlie  univerfe,  although  Saturn,  the 
outermoll:  of  our  planets,  revolves  aboutthe  fun  in  an  orbit  of  4884  mil- 
lions of  miles  in  circumference,  and  fome  of  our  comets  make  excurfions 
upwards  of  ten  thoufand  million  of  miles  beyond  Saturn's  orbit  ;  and  yet, 
at  that  amazing  diftance,  they  are  incomparably  nearer  to  the  fun  than 
to  any  of  the  liars;  as  is  evident  from  their  keeping  clear  of  theattrafting 
power  of  all  the  flars,  and  returning  periodically  by  virtue  of  the  fun's 
attradion. 

From  what  we  know  of  our  own  fyft^m,  it  may  be  reafonably  concluded 
that  all  the  reil:  arc  with  equal  wifdom  contrived,  fituated,  and  provided 
with  accommodations  for  rational  inhabitants.  For  although  there  is  al- 
nioft  an  infinite  variety  in  tiie  pans  of  the  creation,  which  we  have  oppor- 
tunities of  examining,  yet  there  is  a  general  analogy  running  through  and 
connefting  all  the  parts  into  one  fchcme,  one  defign,  one  whole  ! 

Since  the  fixed  liars  are  prodigious  fpheres  of  fire,  like  our  fun,  and 
at  inconceivable  diHances  from  one  another,  as  well  as  from  us,  it  is  rea- 
fonable  to  conclude  they  are  made  fur  the  fame  purpofes  that  the  fun  is  ; 
each  to  beftovv  light,  heat,  and  vegetation  on  a  certain  number  of  inha- 
bited planets,  kept  by  gravitation  within  the  fphere  of  its  activity. 

What  an  augufi:  I  what  an  amazing  conception,  if  human  imagination 
can  conceive  it,  does  this  give  of  the  works  of  the  Creator  !  Thoufands 
of  thoufands  of  funs,  multiplied  without  end,  and  ranged  ail  around  us, 
at  immenfe  diftances  from  each  other,  attended  by  ten  thoufand  times 
ten  thoufand  worlds,  all  in  rapid  motion,  yet  calm,  regular,  and  har- 
monious, invariably  keeping  the  paths  prefcribed  them  ;  and  thefe  worlds 
peopled  with  myriads  of  intelligent  beiugs,  formed  for  endlefs  progref- 
lion,  and  perfeflion,  and  felicity. 

If  fo  much  power,  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  magnificence  is  difplayed 
in  the  material  creation,  which  is  the  leall  confiderable  part  of  the  uni- 
verfe, how  great,  how  wife,  how  good,  mufl  HE  be,  who  made  and 
governsthe  whole] 

The  firft  people  who  paid  much  attention  to  the  iixed  flars,  v/ere  the 
Ihepherds  in  the  beautiful  plains  of  Egypt  and  Babylon  ;  who,  partly 
from  amufement,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  dired  them  in  their  travelling 
during  the  night,  obferved  the  fituation  of  thefe  celellial  bodies.  Endowed 
with  a  lively  fancy,  they  divided  the  liars  into  different  companies  or  con- 
fiellations,  each  of  which  they  fuppofe  to  reprefent  the  image  of  fome 
animal  or  other  terreilrial  objecl.  The  peafants  in  our  own  country  "do 
the  fame  thing,  for  they  diflinguiOi  that  great  northern  conllelladon  which, 
philofophers  call  the  Urfa  Major^  by  the  name  of  the  Plough,  the  figure 
of  which  it  certainly  may  reprefent  with  a  very  little  help  from  the  fancy, 
but  the  conllellations  in  general  kave  preferved  the  names  which  were 
given  them  by  the  ancients  ;  and  they  are  reckoned  21  northern,  and  12 
ibuthern  ;  bjit  the  moderns  h 4 ve  increafed  the  number  of  the  northern 
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to  34,  and  of  the  fouthern  to  31.  Befides  thefe  there  are  the  12  fignsor 
conftellations  in  the  Zodiac,  as  it  is  called  from  a  Greek  word  fignifying 
3an  animal,  becaufe  each  of  thefe  12  reprefent  fome  animal.  This  is  a 
great  circle  which  divides  the  heavens  into  tv/o  equal  parts,  of  which  we 
?hall  fpeak  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time,  we  fhall  conclude  this  fedion 
with  an  account  of  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  revolutions  in  aftronomy. 

Mankind  muft  have  made  a  very  confiderable  improvement  in  observing 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  before  they  could  fo  far  difengage 
themfelves  from  the  prejudices  of  fenfe  and  popular  opinion,  as  to  believe 
that  the  earth  upon  which  we  live  was  not  fixed  and  immoveable.  We 
iind  accordingly  that  Thales,  the  Milefian,  who,  about  600  years  before 
Chrift,  iiril  taught  adronomy  in  Europe,  had  gone  fo  far  in  this  fubjeclas 
to  calculate  eclipfes,  orinterpofitions  of  the  moon  betwixt  the  earth  and 
the  fun,  or  of  the  earth  between  the  fun  and  the  moon  (the  nature  of  which 
jnay  be  eafily  underftood,  from  what  we  have  already  obferved).  Pytha^ 
goras,  a  Greek  philofopher,  ilouriilied  about  50  years  after  Thales,  and 
was,  no  doubt,  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  motion  of  the  heavenly 
Bodies.  This  lead  Pythagoras  to  conceive  an  idea,  v/hich  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  had  ever  been  thought  of  before,  namely,  that  the  earih 
i.tfelf  was  in  motion,  and  that  the  fun  was  at  reft.  He  found  that  it  was 
Impoffible,  in  any  other  way,  to  give  a  confident  account  of  the  heavenly 
motions.  This  fyftem,  however,  was  fo  extremely  oppofite  to  all  the 
prejudices  of  fenfe  and  opinion,  that  it  never  made  great  progrefs,  or 
was  widely  difrufed  in  the  ancient  world.  The  philofophers  of  antiquity 
4efpairing  of  being  able  to  overcome  ignorance  by  reafon,  fet  themfelves 
to  adapt  the  one  to  the  other,  and  to  form  a  reconciliation  between  them. 
This  was  the  cafe  with  Ptolemy,  an  Egyptian  philofopher,  who  flourifhed 
138  years  before  Chrift,  He  fuppofed,  with  the  vulgar,  who  meafure 
every  thing  by  themfelves,  that  the  earth  was  fixed  immoveably  in  the 
centre  of  the  univerfe,  and  that  the  feven  planets,  confidering  the  moon 
^s  one  of  the  primaries,  v/ere  placed  near  to  it ;  above  them  was  the 
firmament  of  fixed  irars,  then  the  cryftalline  orbs,  then  the  primum  mo- 
bile, andlaftofail,  the  cojlum  empyrium,  or  heaven  of  heavens.  All 
thefe  vaft  orbs  he  fuppofed  to  move  round  the  earth  once  in  24  hours ;  and, 
"befides  that,  in  certain  ftated  or  periodical  times.  To  account  for  thefe 
anotions  he  was  obliged  to  conceive  a  number  of  circles  called  excentrics 
$ind  epicycles,  croffmg  and  interfering  with  one  another.  This  fyftem 
was  uniyerfally  maintained  by  the  Peripatetic  philofophers,  who  were  the 
snoft  confiderable  fe£l  in  Europe,  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  to  the  revival 
of  learning  in  the  fixteenth  century. 

At  length,  Copernicus,  a  native  of  Poland,  a  bold  and  original  genius, 
■  adopted  the  Pythagorean,  or  true  fyftem  of  the  univerfe;  and  publifhed 
it  to  the  world  in  1530,  This  doftrine  had  been  fo  long  in  obfcurity, 
that  the  reilorer  pf  it  v/as  confidered  as  the  inventor  ;  and  the  fyftem  ob-^ 
tained  the  name  of  the  Copernican  philofophy,  though  only  revived  hy 
that  great  man. 

Europe,  however,  was  ftlll  immerfed  in  ignorance  1  and  the  gene-^ 
ral  ideas  of  the  world  were  not  ^ble  to  keep  pace  with  thofe  of  a  re^ 
fined  philofophy.  This  occafioned  Copernicus  to  have  few  abetters,  but 
piany  opponents,  Tyco  Brache,  in  particular,  a  noble  Dane,  fenfible 
of  the  defedls  of  the  Ptolemaic  fyitem,  but  unv/illing  to  acknowledge  the 
IjiQtipr^  pf  (hp  garth,  endeavourg4  toeftabiifti  a  new  f^'ftejn  of  his  own^ 
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wliicli  was  ftill  more  perplexed  and  embarraffed  than  that  of  Ptolemy.  It 
-allows  a  monthly  motion  to  the  moon  round  the  earth,  as  the  centre  of 
its  orbit ;  and  it  makes  the  fun  to  be  the  centre  of  the  orbits  of  Mercury-? 
Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The  fun,  however,  with  all  the 
planets,  is  fuppofed  to  be  whirled  round  the  earth  in  a  year,  and  even 
^nce  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  fyftem  however,  abfurd  as  it  was,  met 
with  its  advocates,  Longomontanas  and  others,  fo  far  refined  upon  it., 
as  to  admit  the  diuraal  motion  of  the  earth,,  though  they  infilled  that  it  had 
no  annual  motion. 

About  this  time,  after  a  dafknefs  of  a  great  many  ages,  the  iirft  dawn 
•of  learning  and  tafte  began  to  appear  in  Europe.  Learned  men  indifferent 
countries  began  to  cultivate  aftronomy.  Galileo,  a  Florentine,  about  the 
year  1610,  introduced  the  ufe  of  telefcopes,  which  difcovered  new  argu- 
ments in  fupport  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  confirmed  the  old  ones. 

The  fury  and  bigotry  of  the  clergy  indeed  had  almcli:  checked  this  flou- 
rifhing  bud:.  Galileo  v/as  obliged  to  renounce  the  Copernican  iyikem^ 
-as  a  damnable  herefy.  The  happy  'reforrnation  in  religion,  however, 
placed  the  one  half  of  Europe  beyond  the  reach  of  the  papal  thunder.  It 
ta-ught  mankind,  that  the  .fcriptures  u^ere  net  given  for  cxplaining  fyliems 
of  natural  philafophy,  but  for  a  much  nobler  purpofe,  to  make  us  jult, 
virtuous^  and  humane.:  that  inliead  of  oppofing  the  v/ord  of  God,  which 
in  fpeaking  of  natural  things  fuits  itfelf  to  the  prejudices  of  weak  mortals, 
we  employ  our  faculties  in  a  manner  higlily  agreeable  to  God  himfelf, 
in  tracing  the  nature  of  his  works^  svhich  tlie  more  they  are  confidered, 
-afford  us  the  greater  reafon  to  admire  liis  glorious  attributes  of  power, 
"wifdom.,  and  goodnefs.  From  this  time,  therefore,  noble  difcoveries  were 
made  in  all  the  branches  of  artronomy.  The  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  not  only  clearly  explained,  but  the  general  lav/  of  nature, 
according  to  which  they  moved,  was  difcovered  and  illuftrated  by  the  im- 
mortal Newton.  This  law  is  called  Gravity,  or  Attraction,  and  is  the 
fame  by  which  any  body  falls  to  the  ground,  when  difengaged  from  what 
fupportedit.  It  has  been  demonftrated,  that  this  fame  law  which  keep? 
the  fea  in  its  channel,  and  the  various  bodies  v/hich  cover  the  furface  of 
this  earth  from  flying  off  into  the  air,  operates  throughout  the  univerfe, 
keeps  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and  preferves  the  whole  fabric  of  nature 
from  confufion  and  diforder  *. 


*  Befides  the  planet:  and  tlr.rr.  ;v.er.i;onod  rJ-ove,  •'xc  perceive,  in  the  expanfe  of  the 
univerfe,  many  other  bcdic:,  b._:i('-':ou':.r  to  the  iyftem  of  the  fun,  that  feem  to  have 
much  more  irregular  motions.  '.1  hrit  pre  ttve  comets,  which  defcending  from  the  far 
diftant  parts  of  the  fyftcm  with  great  rapidity,  lurpnfe  us  v/ith  the  fmgular  appearance 
of  a  train,  or  tail,  whicli  accompanies  them  ;  become  v.if]ble  to  ns  in  the  lov/cr  parts  of 
their  orbits,  and,  after  a  fhort  ftay,  go  off  ap-am  to  vaft  diltances,  and  difappear.  The' 
feme  of  the  ancients  had  more  juft  notions  of  them,  yet  the  opinion  having  prevailed, 
that  they  were  only  meteors  generated  in  the  air,  hke  to  thofc  we  fee  in  it  every  night, 
and  in  a  few  moments  vanifl'iing,  no  care  was  taken  to  obferve  or  record  their  phaino- 
mena  accurately,  till  of  late.  Kence  this  part  of  aftronomy  is  very  imperfe6t.  The 
general  do6trine  is,  that  they  are  folid,  compa61:  bodies,  like  other  planets,  and  regu- 
lated by  the  fame  laws  of  gravity,  fo  as  to  defcribe  equal  areas  in  proportional  times  by 
radii  drawn  to  the  common  centre.  They  move  about  the  fun  in  very  eccentric  ellipfes, 
are  of  a  much  greater  denfity  than  the  earth  :  for  fonie  of  them  are  heated  in  every  pe- 
riod to  fuch  a  degree  as  v/ould  vitrify  or  diffipate  any  fubftance  known  to  us.  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  computed  the  heat  of  the  comet  that  apppearedin  the  year  i62o,  whennearefb 
the  fun,  to  be  2000  times  hotter  than  red-hot  iron,  and  that  being  thus  heated,  it  rnuft 
jre-tam  its  heat  till  it  comes  round  again,  although  its  period  ihould  he  more  than  so,ooo 
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SECT.  IL 

Of  the  Dodtrine  of  the  Sphere. 

HAVING,  in  the  foregoing  Seflion,  treated  of  th^  univerfe  in  gene- 
ral, in  which  the  earth  has  been  confidered  as  a  planet,  we  now 
roceed  to  the  DoiTrrine  of  the  Spliere,  which  ought  always  to  be  premifed 
efore  that  of  the  globe  or  earth,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  the  next  fedtion.  In 
handling  this  fubjed,  we  fhall  confider  the  earth  as  at  reft,  and  the  hea- 
venly bodies  as  performing  their  revolutions  around  it.  This  method 
cannot  lead  the  reader  into  any  miftake,  fincewehave  previoufly  explained 
the  true  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  from  which  it. appears  that  it  is  the  real 
motion  of  the  earth,  which  ocalions  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  It  is  befides  attended  with  this  advantage,  that  it  perfectly  agrees 
with  the  information  of  our  fenfes,  which  always  lead  us  to  conceive  the 
jnatter  in  this  way.  The  imagination  therefore  is  not  put  on  the  ftretch  ; 
the  idea  is  eafy  and  familiar,  and  in  delivering  the  elements  of  fcience, 
this  objedl  cannot  be  too  much  attended  to.  N.  B.  In  order  more  clearly 
to  comprehend  what  follows,  the  reader  may  occafionally  turn  his  eye  to 
the  figure  of  the  artificial  fphere,  on  the  oppofite  page. 

The  ancients  obferved  that  all  the  ftars  turned  (in  appearance)  round 
the  earth,  from  eaft  to  weft,  in  twenty-four  hours :  that  the  circles  v/hich 
they  defcribed  in  thofe  revolutions,  were  parallel  to  each  other,  but  notof 
the  fame  magnitude  ;  thofe  paffing  over  the  middle  of  the  earth,  being 
thelargeft  of  all,  while  the  reft  diminifiied  in  proportion  to  their  diftance 
from  it.  They  alfo  obferyed  that  there  were  two  points  in  the  heavens, 
which  always  preferve  the  fame  fituation,  Thefe  points  they  termed  ce- 
leftial  poles,  becaufe  the  heavens  feem  to  turn  round  them.  In  order  to, 
im.itate  thefe  motions,  they  invented  what  is  called  the  Artificial  Sphere, 
through  the  centre  of  which  they  drew  a  wire  or  iron  rod,  called  an  Axis, 
whofe  extremities  were  fixed  to  the  immoveable  points  called  Poles.  They 
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years  ;  and  it  is  computed  to  be  only  575.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  at  leaft  ai  comets 
belonging  to  our  fyftem,  iuovingin  ail  manner  of  directions;  and  all  thofe  which  liave 
been  obferved  have  moved  through  the  etherial  regions  and  the  orbits  of  the  planets, 
■without  fuffering  the  leaft  fenfible  refinance  in  their  motions,  which  fufficiently  proves 
that  the  planets  do  not  move  in  folid  orbs.  Of  all  the  comets  the  periods  of  three  only 
are  known  v/ith  any  degree  cf  certainty,  being  found  to  return  at  intervals  of  75,  I2c), 
and  575  years;  and  of  thefe,  that  whicji  appeared  in  16S0  is  the  moil  remarkable.  This 
comet,  at  its  greateft  diftance,  is  about  ii  thoufand  200  millions  of  miles  from  the  fun, 
"while  it§  leaft  diftance  from  the  centre  of  the  fun  is  about  490  thoufand  miles  ;  within 
iefs  than  one  third  part  of  the  fun's  femidiameter  from  his  furface.  In  th^t  part  of  its 
orbit,  which  isneareft  to  the  fun,  it  flies  with  the  amazing  velocity  of  880,000  miles  in 
an  hour  ;  and  the  fun,  as  feen  from  it,  appears  loc  degrees  in  breadth,  confequently 
40,000  times  as  large  as  he  appears  to  us.  The  aftonifliing  4iftance  that  this  comet  runs 
out  into  empty  fpacs,  naturally  fuggefts  to  pur  imagination,  the  yaft  diftance  between 
our  fun  and  the  neareft  of  the  fixed  ftars,  of  whofe  attra.cSiions  all  the  comets  muft  keep 
clear,  to  return  periodically  and  go  round  the  fun.  Dr.  Halley,  to  whpm  every  part 
pf  aftronomy,  but  this  in  a  particular  manner,  is  highly  indebted,  has  joined  his  labours 
to  the  great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  on  this  fubje^i.  Our  earth  was  out  of  the  way,  when  this 
comet  laft  paffed  near  her  orbit ;  but  it  requires  a  mpre  perfejft  knowledge  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  comet,  to  be  able  tp  judge  if  it  will  always  pafs  by  us  with  fo  little  efFedl  j 
^*or  it  may  be  here  obferved,  that  the  comet,  in  one  part  of  its  orbit,  approaches  very 
^icar  to  the  orbit  of  our  earth  :  fo  that,  in  feme  revolutions,  it  may  approach  neaj:  enougl| 
%o  have  very  confiderable,  if  not  fatal  efFedl?  upon  it,  See  Newton,  Halley,  Gre^or^j^ 
Jveill,  yi'lu-AVLi'm^  perham,  Ferguibji,  and  ^hifton. 
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farther  obferved,  that  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  23d  of  September,  the 
circle  defcribed  by  the  fun,  was  at  an  equal  diftance  from  both  of  the 
poles.  This  circle  therefore,  muft  divide  the  earth  into  two  equal  parts, 
and  on  this  account  was  called  the  Equator  or  Equaller.  It  was  alfo  called 
the  Equino£tial  Line,  becaufe  the  fun,  when  moving  in  it,  makes  the 
days  and  nights  of  equal  length  all  over  the  world.  Having  alfo  ob- 
Jferved  that  from  the  2i{l  of  June,  to  the  22d  of  December,  the  fun  ad- 
vanced every  day  towards  a  certain  point,  and  having  arrived  there,  re- 
turned towards  that  from  whence  he  fet  out  from  the  22d  of  December, 
to  the  2ift  of  June ;  they  fixed  thefe  points  which  they  called  Solftices, 
becaufe  the  direcl  motion  of  the  fun  v.  as  flopped  at  them  :  and  reprefented 
the  bounds  of  the  fun's  motion,  by  two  circles,  which  they  name  Tro- 
picks,  becaufe  the  fun  no  fooner  arrived  there  than  he  turned  back. 
Aftronomers  obferving  the  motion  of  the  fun,  found  its  quantity,  at  a 
mean  rate,  to  be  nearly  a  degree  (or  the  360th  part)  of  a  great  circle  in 
the  heavens  every  24  hours.  This  great  circle  is  called  the  Ecliptic, 
and  it  paffes  through  certain  conftellations,  dilHnguifhed  by  the  names 
of  animals,  in  a  zone  called  the  Zodiac.  It  touches  the  tropic  of  Cancer 
on  one  lide,  and  that  of  Capricon  on  the  other,  and  cuts  the  equator 
obliquely.  To  exprefs  this  motion  they  fuppofed  two  points  in  the 
heavens,  equally  diftant  from,  and  parallel  to,  this  circle,  which  they 
called  the  Poles  of  the  Zodiac,  which,  turning  with  the  heavens^  by 
means  of  their  axis,  defcribed  the  two  polar  circles.  In  the  arti^cial 
fphere,  the  equinoftial,  the  two  tropics,  and  two  polar  circles,  are  cut 
at  right  angles,  by  two  other  circles  called  Colures,  which  ferve  to  mark 
the  points  of  the  folflices,  equinoxes,  and  poles  of  the  zodiac.  The  an- 
cients alfo  obferved  that,  v^hen  the  fun  was  in  any  point  of  his  courfe,  all 
the  people  inhabiting  direftly  north  and  fouth,  as  far  as  the  poles,  have 
noon  at  the  fame  time.  This  gave  occafion  to  imagine  a  circle  palling 
through  the  poles  cf  the  world,  which  they  called  a  Meridian,  and  which 
is  immoveable  in  the  artificial  fphere,  as  well  as  the  horizon  ;  which  is 
another  circle  reprefenting  the  bounds  betwixt  the  two  hemifpheres,  or 
half  fpheres,  viz.  that  which  is  above  it,  and  that  which  is  below  it. 


SECT.  III. 

The  Do(5l:rine  of  the  Globe  naturally  follows  that  of  the 

Sphere, 

BY  the  Doclrine  of  the  Globe  is  meant  the  reprefentation  of  the  dif- 
ferent places  and  countries,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  upon  an  ar- 
tificial globe  or  ball.  Now  the  manner  in  which  geographers  have  re- 
prefented the  lituation  of  one  place  upon  this  earth  with  regard  to  an- 
pther,  or  with  regard  to  the  earth  in  general,  has  been  by  transferring  the 
circles  of  the  fphere  to  the  artificial  globe  ;  and  this  is  the  only  method 
they  could  employ.  This  will  be  abundantly  obvious  from  an  example. 
After  that  circle  in  the  heavens  which  is  called  the  equator,  was  known 
to  aftronomers,  there  was  nothing  more  eafy  than  to  transfer  it  to  the 
earth,  by  which  the  fituation  of  places  was  determined,  according  as  they 
lay  on  one  fide  of  the  equator  or  another.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the 
fitter  ch^hi  0^  thip  fphere  above  mejitioned.  The  leader  having  obtained 

an 
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an  idea  af  the  principle  upon  which  the  Do6lrine  of  the  Globe  is  founded, 
may  proceed  to  confider  this  Do£lrine  itfelf,  or  in  other  words,  the  de- 
fcription  of  onr  earth,  as  reprefented  by  the  artificial  globe. 

Figure  of  the  earth.]  Though  in  fpeaking  of  the  earth,  along 
with  the  other  planets,  it  was  fufficient  to  confider  it  as  a  fpherical  or 
globular  body ;  yet  it  has  been  difcovered,  tliat  this  is  not  its  true  figure, 
and  that  the  earth,  though  nearly  a  fphere  or  ball,  is  not  perfedly  fo. 
This  matter  occafioned  great  difputes  between  the  philofophers  of  the  lafl 
age,  among  whom  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  CalTini,  a  French  aftronomer, 
were  the  heads  of  two  different  parties.  Sir  Ifaac  demonftrated  from  me- 
chanical principles,  that  the  earth  was  an  oblate  fphere,  or  that  it  was 
Satted  at  the  poles  or  north  and  fouth  points,  and  jutted  out  towards  the 
equator  ;  fo  that  a  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  paffmg 
through  the  poles,  which  is  called  a  Diameter,  would  not  be  fo  long  as 
a  line  drawn  through  the  fame  centre,  and  paffmg  through  the  eaft  and 
wefl  points.  The  French  philofopher  afferted  quite  the  contrary.  But 
the  matter  was  put  to  a  trial  by  the  French  king  in  1736,  who  fent  out  a 
company  of  philofophers  towards  the  north  pole,  and  likewife  towards  the 
equator,  in  order  to  meafure  a  degree,  or  the  three  hundred  and  fixtietk 
part  of  a  great  circle  in  thefe  different  parts  ;  and  from  their  report,  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was  confirmed  beyond  difpute.  Since  that 
time,  therefore,  the  earth  has  always  been  considered  as  more  flat  towards 
the  poles,  than  towards  the  equatoro  The  reafon  of  this  figure  may  ea- 
iiiy  be  underflood,  if  the  reader  fully  comprehends  what  v/e  formerly  ob- 
ferved,  with  regard  to  the  earth's  motion.  For  if  we  fix  a  ball  of  clay  011 
a  fpindle,  and  whirl  it  round,  we  fhall  find  that  it  will  jut  out  or  project 
towards  the  middle,  and  flatten  towards  the  poles.  Now  this  is  exadly 
the  cafe,  with  regard  to  our  earth,  only  that  its  axis,  reprefented  by  the 
f|>indle,  is  imaginary.  But  though  the  earth  be  not  perfectly  fpherical, 
the  difference  from  that  figure  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  may  be  reprefented  by 
a  globe  or  ball,  without  any  fenfible  error. 

Circumference  and  diami-tsr  of  the  earth.]  In  the  general 
table  we  have  exhibited,  page  11,  the  diameter  of  the  globe  is  given, 
according  to  the  befl  obfervations :  fo  that  its  circumference  is  25,03;^ 
Englifh  miles.  This  circumference  is  conceix^ed,  for  the  conveniency  of 
meafuring,  to  be  divided  into  three  hundred  and  fixty  parts  or  degrees, 
each  degree  containing  fixty  geographical  miles,  or  fixty-nine  Englifh 
miles  and  a  half.  Thefe  degrees  are  in  the  fame  manner  conceived  to 
be  divided  each  into  fixty  minutes. 

Axis  AND  poles  of  the  earth,]  The  axis  of  the  Earth  is  that 
imaginary  line  paffmg  through  its  centre,  on  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  turn 
round  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  extreme  points  of  this  line  are 
called  the  Poles  of  the  earth ;  one  in  the  north,  and  the  other  in  the 
fouth,  which  are  exadlly  under  the  two  points  of  the  heavens  called  the 
North  and  South  Poles.  The  knowledge  of  thefe  poles  is  of  great  ufe  to 
the  geographer,  in  determining  the  diilance  and  fituation  of  places ;  for 
the  poles  mark,  as  it  were,  the  ends  of  the  earth,  which  is  divided  in  the 
middle  by  the  equator  ;  fo  that  the  nearer  one  approaches  to  the  poles, 
the  farther  he  removes  from  the  equator,  and  contrariwife,  in  removing 
from  the  poles  you  approach  the  equator. 

Circles  of  the  globe.]  Thefe  are  commonly  divided  into  the 
greater  and  leffer.  A  great  circk  is  that  whofe  plane  paffes  through  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts  or  hemifpheres. 

A  leffer 
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A  lefler  circle  is  that  which,  being  parallel  to  a  greater,  cannot  pafs 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  nor  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts.  The 
greater  circles  are  fix  in  number,  the  lefier  only  four, 

E(^UATOR.]  The  firfl:  great  circle  we  fhall  fpe^k  of  is  the  Equator, 
which  we  have  had  occafion  to  hint  at  already.  It  is  called  fometimes 
the  Equinoftial,  the  reafon  of  which  we  have  explained  ;  and  by  naviga- 
tors it  is  alfo  called  the  Line,  becaufe,  according  to  their  rude  notions, 
they  believe  it  to  be  a  great  line  drawn  upon  the  fea  from  eaft  to  weft,  di- 
viding the  earth  into  the  northern  and  fouthern  hemifpheres,  and  which 
they  were  adlually  to  pafs  in  the  failing  from  the  one  into  the  other.  The 
poles  of  this  circle  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  world.  It  pafics  through 
the  eaft  and  weft  points  of  the  world,  and,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
divides  it  into  the  northern  and  fouthern  hemifpheres.  It  is  divided  into 
three  hundred  sind  fixty  degrees,  the  ufe  of  which  will  foon  appear. 

Horizon.]  This  great  circle  is  reprefented  by  a  broad  circular  piece 
of  wood,  encompaiTing  the  globe,  and  dividing  it  into  the  upper  and 
lower  hemifpheres.  Geographers  very  properly  diftinguilh  the  horizon 
into  the  Senftble  and  Rational.  The  hrft  may  be  conceived  to  be  made  by 
any  great  plane  on  the  furface  of  the  fea,  which  feems  to  divide  the 
heavens  into  two  hemifpheres,  the  one  above,  the  other  below  the  level 
of  the  earth.  This  circle  determines  the  rifmg  or  fetting  of  the  fun  and 
ftars,  in  any  particular  place  ;  for  when  they  begin  to  appear  above  the 
eaftern  edge,  we  fay  they  rife ;  and  when  they  go  beneath  the  weftern,  we 
fay  they  are  fet.  It  appears  then  that  each  place  has  its  own  fenfible  ho- 
rizon. The  other  horizon,  called  the  Rational,  encompalTes  the  globe, 
exaftly  in  the  middle.  Its  poles  (that  is  two  points  in  its  axis,  each 
ninety  degrees  diftant  from  its  plane,  as  thofe  of  all  circles  are)  are 
called  the  Zenith  and  Nadir  ;  the  firft  exaftly  above  our  heads,  and  the 
other  directly  under  our  feet.  The  broad  wooden  circle,  which  reprefents 
it  on  the  globe,  has  feveral  circles  drawn  upon  it ;  of  thefe  the  innermoft 
is  that  exhibiting  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  twelve  figns  of  the  Zodiac, 
(of  which  hereafter)  viz.  thirty  to  each  fign.  Next  to  this  you  have  the 
names  of  thefe  figns.  Next  to  this  the  days  of  the  month  according  to 
the  old  ftyle,  and  then  according  to  the  new  ftyle.  Befides  thefe  there  is 
a  circle,  reprefenting  the  thirty-two  rhumbs,  or  points  of  the  mariner's- 
compafs.    The  ufe  of  all  thefe  will  be  explained  afterwards. 

Meridian  ]  This  circle  is  reprefented  by  the  brafs  ring,  on  v/hich 
the  globe  hangs  and  turns.  It  is  divided  into  three  hundred  and  fixty 
degrees,  and  cuts  the  equator  at  right  angles ;  fo  that  counting  from  the 
equator  each  way  to  the  poles  of  the  world,  it  contains  four  times  ninety 
degrees,  and  divides  the  earth  into  the  eallern  and  weftern  hemifpheres. 
This  circle  is  called  the  Meridian,  becaufe  when  the  fun  comes  to  the 
fouth  part  of  it,  it  is  then  meridies  or  mid-day,  and  then  the  fun  has  its 
greateft  altitude  for  that  day,  which  is  therefore  called  its  Meridian  Alti- 
tude. Now  as  the  fun  is  never  in  its  meridian  altitude  at  two  places  eaft 
or  weft  of  one  another  at  the  fame  time,  each  of  thefe  places  muft  have 
its  own  meridian.  There  are  commonly  marked  on  the  globe  twenty- 
four  meridians,  one  through  every  fifteen  degrees  of  the  equator. 

Quadrant  of  altitude.]  In  order  to  fupply  the  place  of  the 
compafles  in  this  operation,  there  is  commonly  a  pliant  narrow  plate  of 
brafs,  fcrewed  on  the  brazen  meridian,  which  contains  90  degrees,  or 
one  quarter  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  by  means  of  vvhich  the 
diftances  and  bearings  of  places  are  meafured  without  the  trouble  of  firft 

extending 
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extending  the  compaiTes  between  them,  and  then  applying  the  fame  to 
the  equator.    This  plate  is  called  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude. 
^  Hour  CIRCLE.]    This  is  a  fmall  brafs  circle  fixed  on  the  brazen  me- 
ridian, divided  into  24  hours,  and  having  an  index  moveable  round  the 
axis  of  the  globe. 

Zodiac]  The  Zodiac  is  a  broad  circle,  which  cuts  the  equator  ob^' 
iiquely :  in  which  the  twelve  figns  above  mentioned  are  reprefented.  In 
the  middle  of  this  circle  is  fuppofed  another  called  the  Ecliptic,  from 
which  the  fan  never  deviates  in  his  annual  courfe,  and  in  which  he  ad- 
vances thirty  degrees  every  month.    The  twelve  figns  are, 


1.  Aries  fy»   March 

2.  Taurus  y   ■  April 

3.  Gemini  it  '  May 

4.  Cancer  25    June 

5.  Leo  SI  July 

6.  Virgo  W   Auguft 


7.  Libra  ^   ■  September 

8.  Scorpio  nx    Oftober 

9.  Sagittarius  ^  —  November 

10.  Capricorn  Vf'  December 

11.  Aquarius^  January 

12.  Pifces  X    February 


Coi-uREs.]  If  you  imagine  two  great  circles  paffing  both  through  the 
poles  of  the  world,  and  one  of  them  through  the  equinodlial  points  Aries 
and  Libra,  and  the  other  through  the  folftitial  points  Cancer  and  Capri- 
corn, thefe  are  called  the  Colures,  theone  the  Equinoftial,  the  other  the 
Solftitiai  colure.  Thefe  divide  the  ecliptic  into  four  equal  parts  or  quar- 
ters, which  are  denominated  according  to  the  points  which  thefe  pafs 
throilgh,  viz.  the  four  cardinal  points,  end  are  the  firft  points  of  Aries 
Libra,  Cancer,  and  Capricorn  ;  and  thefe  are  all  the  great  circles. 

Tropics.]  If  you  fuppofe  two  circles  drawn  parallel  to  the  equinoilial, 
at  twenty-three  degrees  thirty  minutes  diftant  from  it,  meafured  on  the 
brazen  meridian,  and  one  towards  the  north,  the  other  towards  the  fouth, 
thefe  are  called  Tropics,  becaufe  the  fun  appears,  when  in  them,  to  turn 
backwards  from  his  former  courfe.  The  one  is  called  the  Tropic  of  Can- 
cer, the  other  of  Capricorn,  becaufe  they  pafs  through  thefe  points. 

Polar  circles.]  If  two  other  circles  are  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  at 
the  like  diftance  of  twenty-three  degrees  thirty  minutes,  reckoned  on  the 
meridian  from  the  polar  points,  thefe  are  called  the  Polar  Circles.  The 
northern  is  called  the  Arftick,  becaufe  the  north  pole  is  near  the  con- 
ilellation  of  the  Bear  ;  the  fouthern,  the  Antardick,  becaufe  oppofitc 
to  the  former.  And  thefe  are  the  four  lefTer  circles.  Befides  thefe  ten  circles 
now  defcribed,  which  are  always  drawn  on  the  globe,  there  are  feveral 
others,  which  are  only  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  on  it.  Thefe  will  be  ex- 
plained as  they  become  neceffary,  leil  the  reader  fhould  be  difgufted  with 
too  many  definitions  at  the  fame  time,  without  feeing  the  purpofe  for  whici^ 
they  ferve.  The  main  defign  then  of  all  thefe  circles  being  to  exhibit  the 
refpedlive  fituation  of  places  on  the  earth,  we  lhall  proceed  to  confider 
more  particularly  how  that  is  effedled  by  them.  It  was  found  eafier  to 
diftinguifh  places  by  the  quarters  of  the  earth,  in  which  they  lay,  than  by 
their  diftance  from  any  one  point.  Thus,  after  it  was  difcovered,  that  the 
equator  divided  the  earth  into  two  parts,  called  the  Northern  and 
Southern  hemifpheres,  it  was  eafy  to  fee  that  all  places  on  the  globe 
might  be  diftinguilhed  according  as  they  lay  on  the  north,  or  fouth  fide 
of  the  equator.  Befides,  after  the  four  leffer  circles  we  have  mentioned 
came  to  be  known,  it  was  found  that  the  earth,  by  means  of  them, 
might  be  divided  into  five  portions,  and  confequently  that  the  places  on 
its  furface  might  be  diftinguifhed  according  as  they  lay  in  one  or  other 
x)f  thdl  portions^  which  are  called  Zones  or  B^lis,  from  their  partaking 
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of  breadth.  That  part  of  the  earth  between  the  Tropics,  was.  called  by 
the  ancients  the  Torrid  or  Burnt  Zone,  becaufe  they  conceived,  that,  be- 
ing continually  expofed  to  the  perpendicular  or  direflraysof  the  fon,  is 
was  rendered  uninhabitable,  and  contained  nothing  but  parched  and  fandy 
defarts.  This  notion  however  has  long  fince  been  refuted.  It  is  found  that 
the  long  nights,  great  dews,  regular  rains  and  breezes,  which  prevail 
almoft  throughout  the  torrid  zone,  render  the  earth  not  only  habitable,  but 
fo  fruitful,  that  in  many  places  they  have  two  harveils  in  a  year  ;  all  forts 
of  fpices  and  drugs  are  almoft  folely  produced  there  ;  and  it  furnillies  more 
perfedl  metals,  precious  flones,  and  pearls,  than  all  the  reft  of  the  earth 
together.  In  ftiorr,  the  countries  of  Africa,  Afia,  and  America,  which  lie 
under  this  zone,  are  in  all  refpefts  the  moft  fertile  and  luxuriant  upon  earth. 

The  two  temperate  zones  are  comprifed  between  the  tropics  and  polar 
circles.  They  are  called  temperate,  becaufe  meeting  the  rays  of  the  fun 
obliquely,  they  enjoy  a  moderate  degree  of  heat.  The  two  frigid  zones 
lie  between  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles,  or  rather  are  indofed  within 
the  polar  circles.  They  are  called  the  Frigid  or  Frozen,  becaufe  molt 
part  of  the  year  it  is  extremely  cold  there,  and  every  thing  is  frozen  fa 
long  as  the  fun  is  under  the  horizon,  ot  but  a  little  above  it.  However, 
thefe  zones  are  not  quite  uninhabitable,  though  much  lefs  fit  for  living 
in  than  the  torrid. 

None  of  all  thefe  zones  is  thoroughly  difcovered  by  the  Europeans. 
Little  is  known  to  us  of  the  fouthern  temperate  zone,  and  though  fome 
iflands  and  fea  coafts  in  the  northern  frigid  zone  have  come  to  our  know- 
ledge, we  have  none  at  all  of  the  fouthern  frigid  zone.  The  northern 
temperate,  and  ton-id  zones  arethofe  we  are  beft  acquainted  with. 

Climates.]  But  the  divifions  of  the  earth  into  hemifpheres  and  zones, 
though  it  may  be  of  advantage  in  letting  us  know  in  what  quarter  of  the 
earth  any  place  lies,  is  not  fufficiently  minute  for  giving  us  a  notion  of 
the  diftances  between  one  place  and  another.  This  however  is  ftill  more 
necefTary ;  becaufe  it  is  ot  more  importance  to  mankind,  to  know  the 
fituation  of  places,  with  regard  to  one  another  than  with  regard  to  the 
earth  itfelf.  The  firft  ftep  taken  for  determining  this  matter,  was  to 
divide  the  earth  into  what  is  called  Climates.  It  was  obferved  that  the 
day  was  always  twelve  hours  long  on  the  equator,  and  that  the  longefi: 
day  increafed  in  proportion  as  we  advanced  north  or  fouth  on  either  fide 
of  it.  The  ancients  therefore,  determined  how  far  any  place  was  north: 
fouth  of  the  equator,  or  what  is  called  the  Latitude  of  the  place,  from 
the  greateft  length  of  the  day  at  that  place.  This  made  them  conceive 
a  number  of  circles  parallel  to  the  equator,  which  bounded  the  lengtk 
of  the^ay  at  different  diftances  from  the  equator.  And  as  they  called  the 
fpace  contained  between  thefe  circles,  Climates,  becaufe  they  declined 
from  the  equator  towards  the  pole,  fo  the  circles  themfelves  may  be  called 
Climatical  Parallels.  This  therefore  was  a  new  divifion  of  the  earth, 
more  minute  than  that  of  zones,  andftill  continues  in  ufe,  though,  as  we 
fhall  ftiew,  the  defign  which  frft  introduced  it,  may  be  better  anfwered 
in  another  way.  There  are  30  climates  between  the  equator  and  either 
pole.  In  the  firft  24,  the  days  increafe  by  half  hours,  but  in  the  re- 
maining fix,  between  the  polar  circle  and  the  poles,  the  days  increafe  by 
months.  This  the  reader  will  be  convinced  of,  when  he  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  ufe  of  the  globe ;  in  the  mean  time  we  ftiall  infert  a 
table,  which  will  ferve  to  Ihew  in  what  climate  any  country  lies,  fuppof- 
ing  the  length  of  the  day,  and  the  diftance  of  the  place  from,  the  equato? 
to  be  known. 
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Names  of  Countries  and  remarkable  Places  fituatedl 
in  every  Climate  north  of  the  Equator. 
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[.  Within  the  firll  Climate  lie  the  Gold  and  Silver| 
Coaft  in  Africa ;  Malacca,  in  the  Eaft  Indies ; 
Cayenne  and  Surinam,  in  Terra  Firma,  S.  Am.| 

n.  Here  lie  Abyffinia,  in  Africa ;  Siam,  Madrafs, 
and  Pondicherry,  in  the  Eaft-Indies ;  Straits  ol 
Darien,  between  N.  and  S.  Am.  Tobago,  Gre-I 
nades,  St.Vincent,  and  Barbadoes,  in  the  W.  Ind.l 

III.  Contains  Mecca,  in  Arabia;  Bombay,  part  ofj 
Bengal,  in  the  Eaft-Indies ;  Canton,  in  China 
Mexico,  Bay  of  Campeachy,  in  N.  America  ;| 
Jamaica,  Hilpaniola,  St.  Chrillophers,  Antigua,| 
Martinico,  and  Guadalupe,  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

IV.  Egypt,  and  the  Canary  Iflands,  in  Africa : 
Delly,  capital  of  the  Mogul  Empire  in  Afia  ;J 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  Eaft  Florida,  in  N.  A- 
merica  ;  the  Havannah,  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

V.  Gibraltar,  in  Spain  ;  part  of  the  Mediterra-| 
nean  fea  ;  the  Barbary  coaft,  in  Africa  ;  Jeru- 
falem  ;  Ifpahan,  capital  of  Perua  ;  Nankin,  in| 
China  ;  California,  New  Mexico,  Weft  Florida, 
Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas,  in  N.  America. 

VI.  Lifbon,  in  Portugal ;  Madrid,  in  Spain  ;  Mi- 
norca, Sardinia,  and  part  of  Greece,  in  the  Me-| 
diterranean  ;  Alia  Minor, part  of  the  Cafpian  fea;  j 
Samarcand,  in  Great  Tartary ;  Pekin,  in  China;! 
Corea  and  Japan  ;  Williamfl3urgh,  in  Virginia ; 
Maryland,  and  Philadelphia,  in  N.  America. 

VII.  Northern  provinces  of  Spain  ;  fouthern  ditto! 
of  France  ;  Turin,  Genoa,  and  Rome,  in  Italy  ;| 
Conftantinople,  and  the  Black  Sea,  in  Turkey  ;  j 
the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  part  of  Tartary ;  New! 
York,  Bofton  in  New  England,  N.  America. 

VIII.  Paris,  Vienna,  cap.  of  Germany ;  New  Scot- 
land, Newfoundland,  and  Canada,  in  N.  Amer. 

IX.  London,  Flanders,  Prague,  Drefden  ;  Cracowj 
in  Poland  ;  fouthern  provinces  of  Ruflia ;  parti 
of  Tartary ;  north  part  of  Newfoundland. 

X.  Dublin,  York,  Holland,  Hanover,  Warfaw  in! 
Pol.Labrador,  and  N. South- WaLs,  in  N.Amer.j 

XLEdinburgh,Copenhagen,Mofcow,cap.of  Ruflia. 
Xn.  South  part  of  Sweden,Tobolfki,cap.of  Siberia.! 
Xlil.  Orkney  Ifles,  Stockholm,  cap.  of  Sweden. 

XIV.  Bergen,  in  Norway ;  Peterfburgh,  in  Ruflia. 

XV.  Hudibn's  Strait's,  N.  America. 
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XVI.  Siberia,  and  the  fouth  part  of  W.Greenland. 

XVII.  Drontheim,  in  Norway. 

XVIII.  Part  of  Finland,  in  Ruflia. 
XTX.  Archangel,  on  the  White  Sea,  Ruflia. 

XX.  Hecla,  in  Iceland. 

XXI.  Northern  parts  of  Ruflia  and  Siberia. 

XXII.  New  North  Wales,  in  N.  America. 

XXIII.  Davis's  Straits,  in  ditto. 

XXIV.  Samoieda. 

XXV.  South  part  of  Lapland. 

XXVI.  Weft  Greenland. 
XXVil.  Zembla  Auftralis. 

4  Months  XXVIII.  Zembla  Borealis. 

5  Monthsl^XIX.  Spitlbergen,  or  Eaft  Greenlaud. 

6  Mont>l£  XXX.  Unknown.  . 
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Tiie  diftance  of  places  from  the  equator,  or  what  is  called  their  Lati- 
tude, is  eafily  meafured  on  the  globe,  by  means  of  the  meridian  above 
defcribed.  For  we  have  only  to  bring  the  place,  whofe  latitude  we  would 
know,  to  the  meridian,  where  the  degree  of  latitude  is  marked,  and  it  will 
be  exaflly  over  the  place.  Now  this  is  the  manner  alluded  to,  by  whick 
the  diilance  of  places  from  the  equator,  is  moft  properly  dillinguifhed  j 
but  it  could  not  be  adopted,  until  the  figure  and  circumference  of  the 
earth  were  known,  after  which  it  was  eafy  to  determine  the  number  of 
sniles  in  each  360th  part  or  degree  of  this  circumference,  and  confequentl)? 
know  the  latitude  of  places.  As  latitude  is  reckoned  from  the  equator 
towards  the  poles,  it  is  either  northern  or  fouthern,  and  the  nearer  the 
poles  the  greater  the  latitude  ;  and  no  place  can  have  more  than  90  de- 
grees of  latitude,  becaufe  the  poles,  where  they  terminate,  are  at  that 
diftance  from  the  equator. 

Parallels  of  latitude.]  Through  every  degree  of  latitude,  or 
more  properly  through  every  particular  place  on  the  earth,  geographers 
fuppofe  a  circle  to  be  drawn,  which  they  call  a  parallel  of  latitude.  The 
interfedion  of  this  circle,  with  the  meridian  of.any  place,  Ihews  the  true 
£tuation  of  that  place. 

LoNGiT^uDE.]  The  longitude  of  a  place  is  its  lituation  with  regard  to 
its  meridian,  and  confsquently  reckoned  towards  the  eaft  or  well ;  in 
reckoning  the  longitude  there  is  no  particular  fpot  from  which  we  ought 
to  fet  out  preferably  to  another  :  but  for  the  advantage  of  a  general  rule,, 
the  meridian  of  Ferro,  the  moil  wefterly  of  the  Canary  iflands,  was  con- 
fidered  as  the  f  ril  meridian  in  moft  of  the  globes  and  maps,  .and  the 
longitude  of  places  was  reckoned  to  be  fo  many  degrees  eaft  or  weft  of  the 
meridian  of  Ferro.  Thefe  degrees  are  marked  on  the  equator.  No 
place  can  have  more  than  1 80  degrees  of  longitude,  becaufe  the  circum- 
ference of  the  globe  being  360  degrees,  no  place  can  be  moved  from  an-  , 
other  above  half  that  diftance  ;  but  many  foreign  geographers  very  im- 
properly reckon  the  longitude  quite  round  the  globe.  The  degrees  of 
longitude  are  not  equal,  lik?  thofe  of  latitude,  but  diminilh  in  proportioii 
as  the  meridians  incline,  or  their  diftance  contrafts  in  approaching  the 
pole.  Hence  in  60  degrees  of  latitude,  a  degree  of  longitude  is  but  half 
the  quantity  of  a  degree  on  the  equator,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  The  num- 
ber of  miles  contained  in  a  degree  of  longitude,  in  each  parallel  of  lati- 
tude are  fet  down  in  the  following  table* 

Longitude  and  latitude  found.]  To  find  the  Longitude  and 
Latitude  of  any  place,  therefore,  we  need  only  bring  that  place  to  the 
brazen  meridian,  and  we  fhall  find  the  degree  of  longitude  marked  on  the 
equator,  and  the  degree  of  latitude  on  the  meridian.  So  that  to  find  the 
dilFerence  between  the  latitude  or  longitude  of  two  places,  we  have  obI/ 
to  compare  the  degrees  of  either,  thus  found,  with  one  another,  and  the 
zedudtion  of  thefe  degrees  into  miles,  according  to  the  table  above  given^,. 
and  remembering  that  every  degree  of  longitude  at  the  equator,  and  every: 
degree  of  latitude  all  over  the  globe,  is  equal  to  60  geographical  miles,, 
©r  69!  Englilh,  we  lhali  be  able  exaftly  to  determine  the  diftance  between' 
any  places  on  the  globe. 

Distance  of  places  measured.]  The  Diftance  of  Places  whicb 
lie  in  an  oblique  diredlion,  i.  e.  neither  diredtiy  fouth,  north,  eaft,  or 
weft,  from  one  another,  may  be  meafured  in  a  readier  way,  by  extending- 
the  compafTes  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  then  applying  them  to  the 
eq^uator,.   For  inftance,.  extend,  the  compalTes  from.  Guinea  in  Africa,  to 
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Brazil  in  America,  and  then  apply  them  to  the  equator,  and  you  will 
find  the  dillance  to  be  25  degrees,  which,  at  60  miles  to  a  degree,  makes 
the  diftance  1500  miles. 
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The  Number  of  Miles  contained  in  a  Degree  of  Longitude,  in 
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PROBLEMS  PERFORMED  BY  THE  GLOBE. 

P  R       I   ^  ^  diameter  of  an  artificial  globe  being  gi'ven,  to  find  its 

ROB.    •      -/  furface  in  fquare,  and  its  folidiry^  in  cubic  mecfure. 

Multiply  the  diameter  by  the  circumference,  which  is  a  great  circle 
dividing  the  globe  into  two  equal  parts,  and  the  produdl  will  give  the 
£rll :  then  multiply  the  faid  produft  by  one  fixth  of  the  diameter,  and  the 
produdl  of  that  will  give  the  fecond.  After  the  fame  manner  we  may 
£nd  the  furface  and  folidity  of  the  natural  globe,  as  alfo  the  whole  body 
of  the  atmofphere  furrounding  the  fame,  provided  it  be  always  and  every 
where  of  the  fame  height  ;  for  having  found  the  perpendicular  height 
thereof,  by  that  common  experiment  of  the  afcent  of  mercury  at  the 
foot  and  top  of  a  mountain,  double  the  faid  height,  and  add  the  fame  to 
the  diameter  of  the  earth  ;  then  multiply  the  whole,  as  a  new  diameter 
by  its  proper  circumference,  and  from  the  produd  fubtrad  ihe  folidity 
of  the  earth,  it  will  leave  that  of  the  atmofphere* 

pROB.  2.  To  reSIify  the  globe. 

The  globe  being  fet  upon  a  true  plane,  raife  the  pole  according  to 
the  given  latitude  ;  then  fix  the  quadrant  of  altitude  in  the  zenith,  and  if 
there  be  any  mariner's  compafs  upon  the  pedeftal,  let  the  globe  be  fo 
iituate,  as  that  the  brazen  meridian  may  Hand  due  fouth  and  north,  ac- 
cording to  the  two  extremities  of  the  needle,  allowing  their  variation, 

pROB.  3.  To  find  the  longitude  ajid  latitude  of  any  place* 
For  this,  fee  page  23. 

pROB.  4.  The  longitude  and  latitude  of  any  place  being  gi<v en,  to  find  that 
place  on  the  globe. 

Bring  the  degree  of  longitude  to  the  brazen  meridian  ;  reckon  upon 
the  fame  meridian  the  degree  of  latitude,  whether  fouth  or  north,  and 
make  a  mark  with  chalk  where  the  reckoning  ends  j  the  point  exadly 
under  the  chalk  is  the  place  defired. 

Prob.  5.    The  latitude  of  any  place  being  gi'ven,  to  find  all  thofe  places 
that  ha've  the  fame  latitude. 

The  globe  being  redlified  (^)  according  to  the  latitude 
of  the  given  place,  and  that  place  being  brought  to  the  (a)  Prob.  2. 
brazen  meridian,  make  a  mark  exaflly  above  the  fame, 
and  turning  the  globe  round,  all  thofe  places  pafling  under  the  faid  mark 
have  the  fame  latitude  with  the  given  place. 

Prob.  6.    To  find  the  Sun^s  place  in  the  Ecliptic  at  any  time. 

The  month  and  day  being  given,  look  for  the  fame  upon  the  wooden 
horizon ;  and  over-againft  the  day  you  will  find  the  particular  lign  and 
degree  in  which  the  oun  is  at  that  time,  which  fign  and  degree  being 
noted  in  the  ecliptic,  the  fame  is  the  Sun's  place,  or  nearly,  at  the  time 
defired. 

Prob.  7,    The  month  and  day  being  gi<ven,  as  alfo  the  particular  time  of 
that  aayy  to  find  ihofe  places  of  the  globe  to  'whi<h  the  Sun  is  m  the  meridian  at  ' 
that  particular  time* 
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The  pole  being  elevated  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  given  place, 
bring  the  faid  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  fetting  the  index  of  the 
horary  circle  at  the  hour  of  the  day,  in  the  given  place,  turn  the  globe 
till  the  index  points  at  the  upper  figure  of  XII.  which  done,  fix  the  globe 
in  that  fituation,  and  obferve  what  places  are  exaftly  iinder  the  upper 
hemifphere  of  the  brazen  meridian,  for  thofe  are  the  places  defired. 

pROB.  8.    To  knonv  the  length  of  the  day  and  night  in  any  place  of  the  earth 
at  any  time. 

Elevate  the  pole  (a)  according  to  the  latitude  of  the 
{a)  Prob.  2.  given  place  ;  find  the  fun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  (b)  at 
(b)  Prob.  6.  that  time,  which  being  brought  to  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ho- 
rizon, fet  the  index  of  the  horary  circle  at  noon,  or  the  up- 
per figure  XIL  and  turning  the  globe  about  till  the  aforefaid  place  of  the 
ecliptic  touch  the  weftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  look  upon  the  horary  circle, 
and  wherefoever  the  index  pointeth,  reckon  the  number  of  hours  between 
the  fame  and  the  upper  fi.gure  of  12,  for  that  is  the  length  of  the  day,  the 
complement  whereof  to  24  hours  is  the  length  of  the  night. 

Prob.  9.  To  knovj  nvhat  o'clock  it  is  by  the  glabe  in  any  part  of  the  utjorld^ 
and  at  any  time,  provided  you  knonxj  the  hour  of  the  day  ^hereyou  are  at  the 
fame  time. 

Bring  the  place  in  which  you  are  to  the  brazen  meridian, 
(rj  Prob.  3.   the  pole  being  raifed  (cj  according  to  the  latitude  thereof, 
and  fet  the  index  of  the  horary  circle  to  the  hour  of  the  day 
at  that  time.    Then  bring  the  defired  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and 
the  index  v/ill  point  out  the  prefent  hour  at  that  place,  wherever  it  is. 

Prob.  10.  A  place  being  given  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  to  find  thnfe  tivo  days 
cf  the  year  in  ivhich  the  Sun  Jball  be  vertical  to  the  fame. 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  mark  what  degree 
of  latitude  is  exadly  above  it.  Move  the  globe  round,  and  obferve  the 
two  points  of  the  ecliptic  that  pafs  through  the  faid  degree  of  latitude. 
Search  upon  the  wooden  horizon  (or  by  proper  tables  of  the  fun's  annual 
motion)  on  what  days  he  pafieth  through  the  aforefaid  points  of  the 
ecliptic,  for  thofe  are  the  days  required  in  which  the  fun  is  vertical  tO' 
the  given  place. 

PaoB.  II.  The  month  and  day  being  given,  to  find  by  the  globe  thofe  places 
of  the  North  Frigid  Zone,  ivhere  the  fun  beginneth  then  to  fhine  conflantly  'witi:- 
cut  fetting  ;  as  alfo  thofe  places  of  the  South  Frigid  Zone,  nvhere  he  then  higins 
to  be  totally  ahfent^ 

The  day  given,  (which  mufl  always  be  one  of  thofe  either  between  the 
vernal  equinox  and  the  fummer  folftice,  or  between  the 
(a)  Prob.  6.  autumnal  equinox  and  winter  folftice),  find  {a)  the  ^"un^s 
place  in  the  ecliptic,  and  marking  the  fame,  briag  it  to 
the  brazen  meridian,  and  reckon  the  like  number  of  degrees  from  the 
north  pole  towards  the  equator,  as  there  is  between  the  equator  and  the 
fun's  place  in  the  ecliptic,  fetting  a  mark  with  chalk  where  the  reckoning 
ends.   This  done,  turn  the  globe  round,  and  all  the  places  palTing  under 
the  faid  chalk  are  thofe  in  which  the  fun  begins  to  fhine  conflantly  without 
fetting  upon  the  given  day.    For  folution  of  the  latter  part  of  the  prob- 
lem, fet  off  the  fame  diilance  from  the  fouth  pole  upon  the  brazen.,  me- 
ridian 
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tidian  towards  the  equator,  as  was  formerly  fet  off  from  the  north  ;  then 
marking  with  chalk,  and  turning  the  globe  round,  all  places  paffing  un- 
der the  mark  are  thofe  where  the  fun  begins  his  total  difappearance  from 
the  given  day. 

Prob.  12.  A  place  heing  gi'ven  in  the  North  Frigid  Zone^  to  find  by  the 
globe  njtfhat  numher  of  days  the  fun  doth  conjlantly  Jhine  upon  the  faid  place  ^  ajid 
uuhat  days  he  is  ahjent^  as  alfo  the  firji  and  lafi  day  of  his  appearance* 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brassen  meridian,  and  ob- 
ferving  its  latitude  {^b)  elevate  the  globe  accordingly  ;  (h)  Prob.  2." 
count  the  fame  number  of  degrees  upon  the  meridian  from 
eachlide  of  the  equator  as  the  place  is  diilant  from  the  pole  ;  and  making 
marks  where  the  reckonings  end,  turn  the  globe,  and  carefully  obferve 
what  two  degrees  of  the  ecliptic  pafs  exaftly  under  the  two  points  marked 
in  the  meridian  ;  firll  for  the  northern  arch  of  the  circle,  namely  that 
comprehended  between  the  two  degrees  marked,  being  reduced  to  time, 
will  give  the  number  of  days  that  the  fun  doth  conilantly  Ihine  above 
the  horizon  of  the  given  place  ;  and  the  oppolite  arch  of  the  faid  circle 
will  in  like  manner  give  the  number  of  days  in  which  he  is  totally  ab- 
fent,  and  alfo  will  point  out  which  days  thofe  are.    And  in  the  interval  - 
he  will  rife  and  fet. 

Prob.  13,  The  month  and  day  heing  gi'ven,  to  find  thofe  places  on  the 
globey  to  'which  the  fun^  <ivhen  on  the  meridian,  /hall  be  ^vertical  on  that 
day. 

The  fun*s  place  in  the  ecliptic  being  (a)  found,  bring 
the  fame  to  the  brazen  meridian,  in  which  make  a  fmall  («)  Prob.  6» 
mark  with  chalk,  exadlly  above  the  fun's  place.  Which 
done,  turn  the  globe,  and  thofe  places  which  have  the  fun  vertical  in  the 
meridian,  will  fucceffively  pafs  under  the  faid  mark. 

Prob.  14.  The  month  and  day  being  ginjen,  to  find  upon  *what  point  of 
the  compafs  the  fun  then  rijeth  and  fetteth  in  any  place. 

Elevate  the  pole  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  delired  place,  and 
finding  the  fun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  at  the  given  time,  bring  the  fame 
to  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  and  you  may  there  clearly  fee  the  point 
of  the  compafs  upon  which  he  then  rifeth.  By  turning  the  globe  about 
till  his  place  coincide  with  the  weftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  you  may  alfo 
fee  upon  the  faid  circle  the  exa£l  point  of  his  fetting. 

Prob.  15.    To  kno^  by  the  globe  the  length  of  the  longeft  and  Jhortefi  days 
and  nights  in  any  part  of  the  <world. 

Elevate  the  pole  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  given  place,  and 
bring  the  firft  degree  of  Cancer,  if  in  the  northern,  or  Capricorn,  if  in 
the  fouthern  hemifphere,  to  the  eall  fide  of  the  horizon  ;  and  fetting  the 
index  of  the  horary  circle  at  noon,  turn  the  globe  about  till  the  fign  of 
Cancer  touch  the  weftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  and  then  obferve  upon 
the  horary  circle  the  number  of  hours  betv^^een  the  index  and  the  upper 
figure  of  XII.  reckoning  them  according  to  the  motion  of  the  index,  for 
that  is  the  length  of  the  longeft  day,  the  complement  whereof  is  the  ex- 
tent of  the  ftiorteft  night.  As  for  the  fnorteft  day  and  longeft  night, 
they  are  only  the  reverfe  of  the  former. 
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Prob.  i6.  The  hour  of  the  day  heing  given  in  any  place  ^  id  find  thoft 
peaces  of  the  earth  njohere  it  is  either  noon  or  midnight,  or  any  other  partUtclar 
hour  at  the  fame  time. 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  fet  the  index  of 
the  horary  circle  at  the  hour  of  the  day  in  that  place.  Then  turn  about 
the  globe  till  the  index  point  at  the  upper  figure  of  XII.  and^obfervc 
what  places  are  exaftly  under  the  upper  femicircle  of  the  brazen  meri- 
dian, for  in  them  it  is  mid-day  at  the  time  given.  Which  done,  turn 
the  globe  about  till  the  index  point  at  the  lower  figure  of  XIJ.  and  what 
places  are  then  in  the  lower  femicircle  of  the  meridian,  in  them  it  is 
midnight  at  the  given  time.  After  the  fame  manner  we  rnray  find  thofe 
places  that  have  any  other  particular  hour  at  the  time  given,  by  moving 
the  globe  till  the  index  point  at  the  hour  defired,  and  obferving  the 
places  that  are  then  under  the  brazen  meridian. 

Prob.  17.  The  day  and  the  hour  being  gi^veriy  to  find  hy  the  globe  that  par* 
ticular  place  of  the  earth  to  nuhich  the  Sun  is  'vertical  at  that  mery  time, 

(a)  Prob.  6.  The  Sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  («)  being  found,  and 
brought  to  the  brazen  meridian,  make  a  mark  above  the 
(<^)  Prob.  r6.  fame  with  chalk  ;  then  {b)  find  thofe  places  of  the  earth 
in  whofe  meridian  the  Sun  is  at  that  inftant,  and  bring 
them  to  the  brazen  meridian  ;  which  done,  obferve  narrowly  that  indi- 
vidual part  of  the  earth  which  falls  exaflly  under  the  forefaid  mark  in 
the  brazen  meridian  ;  for  that  is  the  particular  place  to  which  the  Sua 
is  vertical  at  that  very  time. 

Prob.  18.  The  day  and  hour  at  aity^  plase  Being  graven  ^  to  find  all  thofe 
places  'where  the  Sun  is  then  riftvg^  or  fitting,  or  on  the  meridian  \  confe- 
quenily^  all  thofe  places  'uhich  are  enlightened  at  that  time,  and  thofe  uohich 
are  in  the  dark. 

This  problem  cannot  be  folved  by  any  globe  fitted  up  in  the  common 
way,  with  the  hour  circle  fixed  upon  the  brafs  meridian  ;  unlefs  the  Sun 
be  on  or  near  feme  of  the  tropics  on  the  given  day.  But  by  a  globe  fitted 
up  according  to  Mr.  Jofeph  Harris's  invention,  where  the  hour-circle  lies 
on  the  furfaee  of  the  globe,  below  the  meridian,  it  may  be  folved  for  any 
day  in  the  year  according  to  his  method  ;  which  is  as  follows. 

Having  found  the  place  to  which  the  Sun  is  vertical  at  the  given  hour, 
if  the  place  be  in  the  northern  liemifphere,  elevate  the  north  pole  aa  many 
,  degrees  above  the  horizon,  as  are  equal  to  the  latitude  of  that  place ;  if 
the  place  be  in  the  fouthernhemifphere,  elevate  thefouth  pole  accordingly  * 
and  bring  the  faid  place  to  the  brazen  meridian.  Then,  all  thofe  places 
v/hich  are  in  the  weliern  femicircle  of  the  horizon,  have  the  fun  rifing  to 
them  at  that  time  ;  ar.  J  thofe  in  the  eartern  femicircle  have  it  fetting  :  ta 
thofe  under  the  upper  iemicircle  of  the  brafs  meridian  it  is  noon,  and 
thofe  under  the  lower  femicircle,  i.t  is  midnightr.  h\\  thofe  places  which 
are  above  the  horizon,  are  enlightened  by  the  Sun,  and  have  the  Sun  juft  as 
many  degrees  above  them,  as  they  themfelves  are  above  the  horizon  ;  and 
this  height  may  be  known,  by  fixing  the  quadrant  of  altitude  on  the  brazen 
meridian  over  the  place  to  v>^hich  the  fan  is  vertical ;  and  then  laying  it 
over  any  other  place,  obferve  vvliat  number  of  degrees  on  the  quadrant  are 
intercepted  between  the  faid  place  and  the  horizon.  In  all  thofe  places  that 
are  18  degrees  below  the  weltern  femicircle  of  the  horizon,  the  morning 
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twUiglit  is  jufl  beginning  ;  in  all  thcfe  places  that  are  18  degrees  below 
the  eaftern  lemicircle  of  the  horizon,  the  evening  twilight  is  ending  ;  and 
all  thofe  places  that  are  lower  than  18  degrees,  have  dark  night. 

If  any  place  be  brought  to  the  u'pper  femicircle  of  the  brazen  meri- 
dian, and  the  hour  index  be  fet  to  the  upper  Xil.  or  noon,  and  then  the 
globe  be  turned  round  eaftward  on  its  axis ;  when  the  place  comes  to  the 
weftward  femicircle  of  the  horizon,  the  index  will  Ihew  the  time  of  the 
fyn-rifmg  at  that  place  :  and  when  the  fame  place  comes  to  the  eafterii 
femicircle  of  the  horizon,  the  index  will  ihew  the  time  of  fun-fet. 

To  thofe  places  which  do  not  go  under  the  horizon,  the  Sun  fets  not 
cm  that  day:  and  to  thofe  which  do  not  come  above  it,  the  Sun  does  not 
rife. 

Prob.  19.  The  month  and  day  being  gi'uen^  iv'th  the  place  of  the  Moon 
in  the  zodiac  and  her  true  latitude^  to  fnd  thertby  the  exaSi  hour  nvhen  Jhe  Jhall 
rife  and  fet,  together  ivitb  her  fouthing  or  coming  to  the  meridian  of  the  place. 

The  Moon's  place  in  the  zodiac  may  be  found  readily  enough  at  any 
time  by  an  ordinary  almanac ;  and  her  latitude,  which  is  her  diftance 
from  the  ecliptic,   by  applying  the  femicircle   of  pofition   to  her 
place  in  the  zodiac.    For  the  folution  of  the  problem 
(o),  elevate  the  pole  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  (/a)  Prob.  2, 
given  place,  and  the  Sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  at  that 
time  being  (/-)  found  and  marked  with  chalk,  a&  alfo  {^h)  Prob.  6. 
the  Moon's  place  at  the  fame  time,  bring  the  Sun's  place 
to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  fet  the  index  of  the  horary  circle  at  noon, 
then  turn  the  globe  till  the  Moon*s  place  fucceifively  meet  with  the 
eaftern  and  weftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  as  alfo  the  brazen  meridian,  and 
the  index  will  point  at  thofe  various  times  the  particular  hours  of  her 
riUng,  fetting,  and  fouthing. 

Prob.  20.  T^-vjo  places  being  given  on  the  globe,  to  find  the  true  diftance 
betnveen  them. 

Lay  the  graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  over  both  the 
places,  and  the  number  of  degrees  intercepted  between  them  will  be 
their  true  diliance  from  each  other,  reckoning  every  degree  to  b^  69I 
Englilh  miles. 

Prob.  21.  A  fhice  being  gv-ven  on  the  glohf^  and  its  true  di  fiance  from  a 
fecond  place,  to  find  thereby  all  other  places  of  the  earth  that  are  at  the  fame 
diflance  fro7n  the  gi^uen  place. 

Bring  thie  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  elevate  the  pole 
according  to  the  latitude  of  the  faid  place  ;  then  fix  the  quadrant  of  al- 
titude in  the  zenith,  and  reckon,  upon  the  faid  quadrant,  the  given 
diftance  betvyeen  the  firft  and  fecond  place,  provided  the  fame  be  under 
90  degrees,  otherwife  you  muft  ufe  the  femicircle  of  pofition,  and  making 
a  mark  where  the  reckoning  ends,  and  moving  the  faid  quadrant  or  fe- 
micircle quite  round  upon  the  furface  of  the  globe,  all  places  palling 
under  that  mark,  are  thofe  dcfired. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

I .  The  latitude  of  any  place  is  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  Pole  abo.vd 
the  horizon  of  that  pi  ace,  and  the  elevation  of  the  e(j<uator  is  equal  to  the 
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complement  of  the  latitude,  that  is,  to  what  the  latitude  wants  of  90 
degrees. 

2.  Thofe  places  which  lie  on  the  equator,  have  no  latitude,  it  being 
there  that  the  latitude  begins ;  and  thofe  places  which  lie  on  the  firfi  me- 
ridian have  no  longitude,  it  being  there  that  the  longitude  begins.  Con- 
feqnently,  th.^i  particular  place  of  the  earth  where  the  firft  meridian  in- 
terfedls  the  equator,  has  neither  longitude  nor  latitude, 

3.  All  places  of  the  earth  do  equally  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  fun,  in 
refped  of  time,  and  are  equally  deprived  of  it. 

4.  All  places  upon  the  equator  have  their  days  and  nights  equally 
long,  that  is,  12  hours  each,  at  all  times  of  the  year.  For  although 
the  fun  declines  alternately,  from  the  equator  towards  the  north  and  to- 
wards the  fouth,  yet,  as  the  horizon  of  the  equator  cuts  all  the  parallels 
of  latitude  and  declination  in  halves,  the  fun  muft  always  continue  above 
the  horizon  for  one  half  a  diufnal  revolution  about  the  earth,  and  for 
the  other  half  below  it. 

5.  In  all  places  of  the  earth  between  the  equator  and  poles,  the  days 
and  nights  are  equally  long,  viz.  12  hours  each,  when  the  fun  is  in  the 
equinodial  :  for,  in  all  elevations  of  the  pole,  Ihort  of  90  degrees  (which 
as  the  greateft)  one  half  of  the  equator  or  equinoftial  will  be  above  the 
horizon,  and  the  other  half  below  it. 

6.  The  days  and  nights  are  never  of  an  equal  length  at  any  place 
between  the  equator  and  polar  circles,  but  when  the  fun  enters  the  figns 

»  tvJkries  and  it  Libra.  For  in  any  other  part  of  the  ecliptic,  the  circle 
of  the  fun's  daily  motion  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the 
horizon. 

7.  The  nearer  any  place  is  to  the  equator,  the  lefs  is  the  difference 
between  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights  in  that  place  ;  and  the  more 
remote,  the  contrary.  The  circles  which  the  fun  defcribes  in  the  heaven 
pvery  24  hours,  being  cut  more  nearly  equal  in  the  former  cafe,  and 
inore  unequally  in  the  latter. 

8.  In  all  places  lying  upon  any  given  parallel  of  latitude,  however 
long  or  fliort  the  day  and  night  be  at  any  one  of  thefe  places,  at  any  time 
of  the  year,  it  is  then  of  the  fame  length  at  all  the  reft  ;  for  in  turning  the 
globe  round  its  axis  {when  redihed  according  to  the  fun's  declination) 
^11  thefe  places  will  keep  equally  long  above  or  below  the  horizon. 

9.  The  fun  is  vertical  twice  a  year  to  every  place  between  the  tropics ; 
to  thofe  under  the  tropics,  once  a  year,  but  never  any  where  elfe.  For, 
there  can  be  no  place  between  the  tropics,  but  that  there  will  be  twQ 
points  in  the  ecliptic,  whofe  declination  from  the  equator  is  equal  to  the 
jatitude  of  that  place  ;  and  but  one  point  of  the  ecliptic  which  has  ade- 
tlination  equal  to  the  latitude  of  places  on  the  tropic  which  that  point 
pf  the  ecliptic  touches ;  and  as  the  fun  never  goes  without  the  tropics^ 
3>e  can  never  be  vertical  to  any  plac«  that  lies  without  them. 

10.  In  all  places  lying  exadily  under  the  polar  circles,  the  fun,  when 
lie  is  in  the  neareft  tropic,  continues  24  hours  above  the  horizon  with- 
out'fettingj  becaufe  no  part  of  that  tropic  is  below  their  horizon.  And 
when  the  fun  is  in  the  farthett  tropic,  he  is  for  the  fame  length  of  time 
without  rifmg  ?  becaufe  no  part  of  that  tropic  is  above  their  horizon, 
But,  at  all  other  times  of  the  year,  he  rifes  and  fets  there,  as  in  other 
places  ;  becaufe  all  the  circles  that  can  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  equator, 
petwe<2n  the  tropics^  are  more  or  lefs  cut  by  the  horizon,  as  they  are 
ferther  from?  pr  nearer  to,  th^t  tf opie  \yhicl>  is  all  above  the  horizon  ; 
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and  when  the  fun  is  not  in  either  of  the  tropics,  his  diurnal  courfe  mull 
be  in  one  or  other  of  thefe  circles. 

11.  To  all  places  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  from  the  equator  to 
the  polar  circle,  the  longeft  day  and  fiiorteft  night  is  when  the  fun  is  in 
the  northern  tropic  ;  and  the  fhorteft  day  and  longeft  night  is  when  the 
fun  is  in  the  fouthern  tropic  ;  becaufe  no  circle  of  the  fun's  daily  motion, 
is  fo  much  above  the  horizon,  and  fo  little  below  it,  as  the  northern 
tropic ;  and  none  fo  little  above  it  and  fo  much  below  it,  as  the  fouthern. 
In  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  the  contrary. 

12.  In  all  places  between  the  polar  circles  and  poles,  the  fun  appears 
for  fome  number  of  days  (or  rather  diurnal  revolutions)  without  fetting  ; 
and  at  the  oppofite  time  of  the  year  without  rifmg  ;  becaufe  fome  part 
of  the  ecliptic  never  fets  in  the  former  cafe,  and  as  much  of  the  op- 
pofite  part  never  rifes  in  the  latter.  And  the  nearer  unto,  or  the  more 
remote  from  the  pole,  thefe  places  are,  the  longer  or  fhorter  is  the  fun's 
continuing  prefence  or  abfence. 

13.  If  a  fhip  fets  out  from  any  port,  and  fails  round  the  earth  eaft- 
ward  to  the  fame  port  again,  let  her  take  what  time  (he  v/ill  to  do  it  in, 
the  people  in  that  Ihip,  in  reckoning  their  time,  will  gain  one  complete 
day  at  their  return,  or  count  one  day  more  than  thofs  who  refide  at  the 
fame  port ;  becaufe,  by  going  contrary  to  the  fun's  diurnal  motion,  and 
being  forwarder  every  evening  than  they  were  in  the  morning,  their  ho- 
rizon will  get  fo  much  the  fooner  above  the  fetting  fun,  than  if  they  had 
kept  for  a  whole  day  at  any  particular  place.  And  thus,  by  cutting  off 
a  part  proportionable  to  their  own  motion,  from  the  length  of  every  day, 
they  will  gain  a  complete  day  of  that  fort  at  their  return  ;  without  gain- 
ing one  moment  of  abfoluce  time  more  than  is  elapfed  during  their  courfe, 
to  the  people  at  the  port.  If  they  fail  weftward,  they  will  reckon  one 
day  lefs  than  the  people  do  v/ho  refide  at  the  faid  port,  becaufe  by  gra- 
dually following  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  fun,  they  will  keep 
him  each  particular  day  fo  much  longer  above  their  horizon,  as  anfwers  to 
that  day's  courfe  ;  and  by  that  means,  they  cut  off  a  whole  day  in  reckon- 
ing, at  their  return,  without  lofmg  one  moment  of  abfolute  time. 

Hence,  if  two  (hips  fhould  fet  out  at  the  fame  time  from  any  port,  and 
fail  round  the  globe,  one  eaftward  and  the  other  weflward,  fo  as  to  meet 
at  the  fame  port  on  any  day  whatever,  they  will  differ  two  days  in  reckon- 
ing their  time,  at  their  return.  If  they  fail  twice  round  the  earth,  they 
will  diifer  four  days ;  if  thrice,  then  fix,  &c. 

OF  THE  NATURAL  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

THE  conftituent  parts  of  the  earth  are  two,  the  land  and  water. 
The  parts  of  the  land  are  continents,  iflands,  peninfulas,  ifchmufes, 
promontories,  capes,  coafts,  mountaiAs,  Sec.  This  land  is  divided  into 
two  great  continents  (befides  the  iflands),  viz.  the  eaflern  and  wellern 
continent.  The  eaftern  is  fubdivided  into  three  parts,  viz.  Europe,  on 
the  north-welt;  Afia^  on  the  north-eail  ;  and  Africa,  (which  is  joined 
to  Afia  b/the  ifthmus  of  Suez,  60  miles  over)  on  the  fouth..  The  wef- 
tern  continent  confiib  of  North  and  South  America,  joined  by  tjie  ifthmus 
of  Darien,  60  or  70  miles  broad. 

A  continent  is  a  large  portion  of  land,  containing  feveral  countries  or 
kingdoms,  without  any  entire  feparation  of  its  parts  by  water,  as  Europe. 
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An  ifland  is  a  fmaller  part  of  land,  quite  furrounded  by  water,  as  Great- 
Britain.  A  peninfula  is  a  trad  of  land  every  where  furrounded  by  water, 
except  at  one  narrow  neck,  by  which  it  joins  the  neighbouring  continent ; 
as  the  Morea  in  Greece  ;  and  that  neck  of  land  which  fo  joins  it,  is  called 
an  iflhmus  ;  as  the  ilthmus  of  Suez,  which  joins  Africa  to  Afia;  the  ifth- 
mus  of  Darien,  which  joins  North  and  South  America.  A  promontory 
is  a  hill,  or  point  of  land,  ftretching  itfelf  into  the  fea,  the  end  of 
which  is  called  a  cape  ;  as  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope.  A  coaft  or  fhore  is 
that  part  of  a  country  which  borders  on  the  fea-iide.  Mountains,  val- 
lies,  woods,  deferts,  plains,  &c.  need  no  defcription.  The  moft  remark- 
able are  taken  notice  of,  and  defcribed  in  the  body  of  this  work. 

The  parts  of  the  water  are  oceans,  feas,  lakes,  ftraits,  gulfs,  bays, 
or  creeks,  rivers,  &c.  The  waters  are  divided  into  three  evtenfive 
oceans  (befides  lefTer  feas,  which  are  only  branches  of  thefe)  viz.  the 
Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Atlantic  or  Weftern 
Ocean,  divides  the  eailern  and  weftern  continents,  a-nd  is  3000  miles 
wide.  The  Pacific,  divides  America  from  Afia,  and  is  10, coo  miles 
over.  The  Indian  Ocean  lies  between  the  Eaft  Indies  and  Africa,  being 
3000  miles  wide. 

The  ocean  is  a  great  and  fpacious  colIeSlion  of  water,  without  any 
entire  feparation  of  its  parts  by  land  ;  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  fea 
is  a  fmaller  coUeftion  of  water,  v>/hich  communicates  with  the  ocean, 
confined  by  the  land  ;  as  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  A  lake 
is  a  large  colledion  of  water,  entirely  furrounded  by  land  ;  as  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  and  the  lakes  in  Canada.  A  ftrait  is  a  narrow  part  of  the 
fea,  reftrained  or  lying  between  two  fhores,  and  opening  a  pafTage  out 
of  one  fea  into  another  ;  as  the  ftrait  of  Gibraltar,  or  that  of  Magellan  : 
this  is  fometimes  called  a  found  j  as  the  ftraic  into  the  Baltic.  A  gulf 
is  a  part  of  the  fea  running  up  into  the  land,  furrounded  by  it,  except 
at  the  paffage  whereby  it  communicates  with  the  fea  or  ocean.  If  a 
gulf  be  very  large,  it  is  called  an  inland  fea ;  as  the  Mediterranean  ; 
if  it  do  not  go  far  into  the  land,  it  is  called  a  bay ;  as  the  Bay  of  Bif- 
cay  :  if  it  be  very  fmall,  a  creek,  haven,  flation,  or  road  for  (hips ;  as 
Milford  Haven.  Rivers,  canals,  brooks,  &c.  need  no  defcription,  for 
thefe  lefTer  divifions  of  water,  like  thofe  of  land,  are  to  be  met  with  in 
moft  countries,  and  every  one  has  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  them. 
But  in  order  to  flrengthen  the  remembrance  of  the  great  parts  of  land 
and  water  we  have  defcribed,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  there 
is  a  ftrong  analogy  or  refemblance  between  them. 

The  defcription  of  a  continent  refembles  that  of  an  ocean  :  an  ifland 
encompafTed  with  water  refembles  a  lake  encompafTed  with  land.  A  pe- 
aiinfula  of  land  is  like  a  gulph  or  inland  fea.  A  promontory,  or  cape  of 
land,  is  like  a  bay  or  creek  of  fea  :  and  an  ifthmus,  whereby  two  lands 
are  joined,  refembles  a  flrait,  which  unites  one  fea  to  another. 

To  this  defcription  of  the  divifions  of  the  earth,  rather  than  add  an 
enumeration  of  the  various  parts  of  land  and  water,  which  correfpond 
to  them,  and  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  body  of  the  work,  we 
fhall  fubjoin  a  table  exhibiting  the  fuperficial  content  of  the  whole  globe 
in  fqi;are  miles,  fixty  to  a  degree,  and  alfo  of  the  feas  anS.  unknown 
parts,  the  habitable  earth,  the  four  quarters  or  continents  ;  likewife  of 
the  great  empires  and  principal  iflands,  which  fhall  be  placed  as  they  are 
fubordinate  tp  odc  ^npther  in  magnitude. 
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Square 
Miles. 


The  Globe       —       —  - 
Seas  and  unknown  Parts 
The  Habitable  World  * 
Europe       ■  — — 

Afia     

Africa       -  — — 

America  —    

Perfian  Empire  under  Darius 
Ron-.inEmp.in  itsutmoft  height 
Ruffian       ■  — 

Chincfe     j 

Great  Mogul    —   ; 

Turkifli    — 

Prefent  Perfian  — 


Borneo   

'Mr.dagafcar 
Sumatra  — — 

Japan   

Great  Britain 
-  .  Celebes  — - — 
^  [  Alanila  — 

\lceiana   

I  Terra  del  Fuego 

I  Mindinao   

I  Cuba  - — 
\Java  


i6o,5aa,oa6 
38,990,569 

4,456,065 
10,768,823 

9,654,807 
14,110,^74 

1,650,000 

1,610,000 

1,749,000 
1,116,000 
960,057 
800,000 


Iflands. 


228,00c 
168,000 
129,000 
ii8,co 
72,926 
68,400 
58,500 
46,00c 

42,075 
39,20c 
38,400 
38,250 


Hifpaniola  — - 
Newfoundland 

Ceylon   

Ireland   

Formcfa  — — 

Anian   

Gilolo   

Sicily   

Timor        '  ' 

Sardinia   

Cyprus   

Jamaica   

Flores   

Ceram        '  ■  ■ 

Breton  

Socotra   

Candia   


Porto  Rico  ■ 
Corfica  — 
Zeland  — 
Majorca  — 
St.  jago  — 
Negropont 
'I'eneriff  — 
Gotland  — 
Madeira  — 
St.  Michael 


[Square 
iMiles. 
'36,00c 
35,50c 
27,730 
■27,457 
.17,000 
.11,900 
.  10,40c 
.  9,40c 

■;  7,8cc 
6,60c 
6,30c 

6,00c 
6,00c 

-_  4,00c 
2' 

-  3,20c 
"  2,52c 

■|  i,93i 

-\  1,400 
1,30c 

-  1,27 

-  I, 00c 

-  950 
92 


400  P: 


Iflands. 


Squ. 
Mis. 


kye  - 

Lewis  - 
Funen  - 
Yvica 
Minorca 
Rhodes  - 


Cephalonia  — 
Amboyna  — 
Orkney  Pomona 
Scio 

Martinico  — 
Lemnos  — 
Corfu   


rovidence  — 
Man   


600  Bornholm  — 


Wight 
Malta 


Barbadoes  — 

Zant   

400jAntigua  •— 
St.Chriflopher's 
St.  Flelena 
Gnernfey 
Jerfey  — 
Bermudas  — 
Rhode   


900 
880 
768 
625 
520 
480 
420 
400 

324 
300 
260 
220 
194 
168 
160 
160 
T50 
150 
140 
120 
100' 
80 
80 
50 

43 
40 


Winds  and  Tides.]  We  cannot  finifh  the  doftrine  of  the  earth, 
without  coniidering  Winds  and  Tides,  from  which  the  changes  that 
happen  on  its  furface  principally  arife. 

Wi>:ds.]  The  earth  on  which  we  live  is  every  vvhere  furrounded  by 
a  nne  invifible  flaid,  which  extends  to  feveral  miles  above  its  furface,  and 
is  called  Air.  It  is  found  by  experiments,  that  a  fmall  quantity  of  air  is 
capable  of  being  expanded,  fo  as  to  fill  a  very  large  fpace,  or  to  be  com- 
prelTed  into  a  much  fmaller  compafs  than  it  occupied  before.  The  general 
caufe  of  the  expanfion  of  air  is  heat,  the  general  caufe  of  its  compreffion  is 
cold.  Hence  if  any  part  of  the  air  or  atmofphere  receive  a  greater  degree 
of  cold  or  heat  than  it  had  before,  its  parts  will  be  put  in  motion,  and  ex- 
panded or  compreffed.  But  when  air  is  put  in  motion,  we  call  it  wind  in 
general  ;  and  a  breeze,  gale,  or  ilorm,  according  to  the  quicknefs  or  ve- 
locity of  that  motion.  Winds  therefore,  which  are  commonly  confidered 
as  things  extremely  variable  and  uncertain,  depend  on  a  general  caufe,  and 
act  with  more  or  lefs  uniformity  in  proportion  as  the  adlicn  of  this  caufe  is 
more  or  lefs  confcant.  It  is  found  by  obfervations  made  at  fea,  that  from 
thirty  degrees  north  latitude,  to  thirty  degrees  fouth,  there  is  a  conftant 
eaft-wind  throughout  the  year,  blowing  on  theAtlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
and  called  the  Trade  Wind.   This  is  occafioned  by  the  adlion  of  the  fun. 


*  The  number  of  inhabitants,  computed  at  _  _  Europe  contains   153  Millions, 

prefent  to  be  in  the  known  world  at  a  medium,  /  \  Afia     -—  500 

taken  from  the  befl  calculations,  are  about  953  C  f  Africa    —    —  150 

millions.  J  L  America  —  —  150 


Total  953  Millions. 
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which  in  moving  from  eaft  to  well  heats,  and  confequently  expands  the 
air  immediately  under  him  ;  by  which  means  a  ftream,  or  tide  of  air, 
always  accompanies  him  in  his  courfe,  and  occafions  a  perpetual  eaft 
wind  within  thefe  limits.  This  general  caufe  however  is  modified  by  a 
number  of  particulars,  the  explication  of  which  would  be  too  tedious 
and  complicated  for  our  prefent  plan  ;  which  is  to  mention  fads  rather 
than  theories. 

it  is  likewife  found,  that  in  fome  parts  of  the  Indian  ocean,  which  are 
not  more  than  two  hundred  leagues  from  land,  there  are  periodical  winds, 
called  Monfoons,  which  blow  half  the  year  one  way,  and  half  the  year 
another  way.  At  the  changing  of  thefe  monfoons,  which  always  happen 
at  the  equinoxes,  there  are  terrible  ftorms  of  thunder,  lightning,  wind, 
and  rain.  It  is  difcovered  alfo,  that  in  the  fame  latitudes  there  is  an- 
other kind  of  periodical  winds,  which  blows  from  the  land  in  the  night 
and  good  part  of  the  morning,  and  from  the  fea  about  noon,  till  mid- 
night; thefe  however  do  not  extend  above  two  or  three  leagues  from 
Ihore.  Near  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  in  Africa,  the  wind  blows  always  from 
the  weft,  fouth-weft,  or  fouth.  On  the  coaftof  Peru,  in  South  America, 
the  winds  blow  conftantly  from  the  fouth-weft.  Beyond  the  latitude  of 
thirty  north  and  fouth,  the  winds,  as  we  daily  peixeive  in  Great-Britain, 
are  more  variable,  though  they  blow  often er  from  the  weft  than  any 
other  point.  Between  the  fourth  and  tenth  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
and  between  the  longitude  of  Cape  Verd  and  the  eafternmoft  of  the 
Cape  Verd  illands,  there  is  a  tradl  of  fea  condemned  to  perpetual  calms, 
attended  with  terrible  thunder  and  lightning,  and  fuch  rains,  that  this 
fea  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  Rains, 

Tides.]  By  the  tides  is  meant  that  regular  motion  of  the  fea,  accord- 
ing to  v/hich  it  ebbs  and  flows  twice  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  do£lrine 
of  the  tides  remained  in  obfcurity  till  the  immortal  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
explained  it  by  his  great  principle  of  gravity  or  attraftion.  For  having 
demonftrated  that  there  is  a  principle  in  all  bodies,  within  the  folar  fyf- 
tem,  by  which  they  mutually  draw  or  attract  one  another,  in  proportion 
to  their  diftance;  it  follows,  that  thofe  parts  of  the  fea  which  are  im- 
mediately below  the  moon,  muft  be  drawn  towards  it,  and  confequently 
v;henever  the  moon  is  nearly  vertical,  the  fea  will  be  raifed,  which  oc- 
cafiOHS  the  flowing  of  the  tide  there.  A  fimilar  reafon  occaiions  the 
flowing  of  the  tide  likewife  in  thofe  places  where  the  moon  is  in  the 
nadir,  and  which  muft  be  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  former ;  for  in 
the  hemifphere  fartheft  from  the  moon,  the  parts  in  the  nadir  being  lefs 
attrafled  by  her  than  the  other  parts  which  are  nearer  to  her,  gravitate 
Jefs  towards  the  earth's  center,  and  confequently  muft  be  higher  than 
the  reft.  Thofe  parts  of  the  earth,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  moon 
appears  on  the  horizon,  or  ninety  degrees  diftant  from  the  zenith  and 
nadir,  will  have  low  water  ;  for  as  the  waters  in  the  zenith  and  nadir 
rife  at  the  fame  time,  the  waters  in  their  neighbourhood  will  prefs  to- 
wards thofe  places  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  ;  to  fupply  the  places  of 
thefe,  others  will  move  the  fame  way,  and  fo  on  to  the  places  ninety 
degrees  diftant  from  the  zenith  and  nadir,  where  the  water  will  be  loweft. 
By  combining  this  doftrine  with  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  above 
explained,  we  fhail  be  fenfible  of  the  reafon  why  the  tides  ebb  and  flow, 
twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  in  every  place  on  this  globe. 

The  tides  are  higher  than  ordinary,  twice  every  month,  that  is  about 
the  times  of  new  and  full  moon,  and  are  called  Spring  Tides ;  for  at  thefe 
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times  the  a£lions  of  both  the  fun  and  moon  are  united,  and  draw  in  the 
fame  ftraight  line,  and  confequently  the  fea  mull  be  more  elevated  :  at  the 
conjundlion,  or  when  the  fun  and  moon  are  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  earth, 
they  both  confpire  to  raife  the  waters  in  the  zenith,  and  confequently  in 
the  nadir;  and  at  the  oppofition,  or  when  the  earth  is  between  the  fun 
and  moon,  while  one  occafions  high  water  in  the  zenith  and  nadir,  the 
other  does  the  fame.  The  tides  are  lefs  than  ordinary  twice  every  month, 
about  the  firfl  and  laft  quarters  of  the  moon,  and  are  called  Neap  Tides ; 
for  in  the  quarters  the  fun  raifesthewater§  where  the  moon  depreffes  them, 
and  depreffes  where  the  moon  raifes  them  :  fo  that  the  tides  are  only  occa- 
lioned  by  the  difference  by  which  the  adlion  of  the  moon,  which  is  neareil 
us,  prevails  over  that  of  the  fun.  Thefe  things  would  happen  uniformly, 
were  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth  covered  with  water ;  but  fmce  there  are 
a  multitude  of  iflands  and  conthients,  which  interrupt  the  natural  courfe 
of  the  water,  a  variety  of  appearances  are  to  be  met  with  in  different  places, 
which  cannot  be  explained  v/ithout  regarding  the  fituation  of  fhores, 
ftraits,  and  other  objects,  which  have  a  fhare  in  producing  them. 

There  are  frequently  flreams  or  currents  in  the  ocean,  which  fet  fhips 
a  great  way  beyond  their  intended  courfe.  There  is  a  current  between 
Florida  and  the  Bahama  Iflands,  which  always  runs  from  north  to  fouth. 
A  current  runs  conllantiy  from  the  Atlantic,  through  the  flraitsof  Gibral- 
tar into  the  Mediterranean.  A  current  fets  out  of  the  Baltic'  fea,  through 
the  Sound  or  Strait  betw^een  Sweden  and  Denmark,  into  the  Britifh  chan- 
riel,  fo  that  there  are  no  tides  in  the  Baltic.  About  fmall  iflands  and 
head-lands  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  the  tides  rife  very  little,  but  in  fome 
bays,  and  about  the  mouths  of  rivers,  they  rife  from  12  to  50  feet. 

Maps.]  A  map  is  the  reprefentation  of  the  earth,  or  a  part  thereof,  on 
a  plane  furface.  Maps  differ  from  the  globe  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
pidure  does  from  a  flatue.  The  globe  truly  reprefents  the  earth,  but  a 
map  no  more  than  a  plane  furface  can  reprefent  one  that  is  fpherical. 
But  although  the  earth  can  never  be  exhibited  exactly  by  one  map,  yet, 
by  means  of  feverai  of  them,  each  containing  about  ten  or  twenty  degrees 
of  latitude,  the  reprefentation  will  not  fall  very  much  Ihort  of  the  globe 
for  exadlnefs  ;  becaufe  fuch  maps,  if  joined  together,  would  form  a 
fpherical  convex,  nearly  as  round  as  the  globle  itfelf. 

Cardinal  Points.]  The  north  is  confidered  as  the  upper  part  of 
the  map  ;  the  fouth  is  at  the  bottom,  oppofite  to  the  north  ;  the  eafl  is  on 
the  right  hand,  the  face  being  turned  to  the  north  ;  and  the  well  on  the 
left  hand,  oppofite  to  the  eail.  From  the  top  to  the  bottom  are  drawn  me- 
ridians, or  lines  of  longitude  ;  and  from  fide  to  fide,  parallels  of  latitude. 
The  outermoft  of  the  meridians  and  parallels  are  marked  with  degrees  of 
latitude  and  longitude,  by  means  of  which,  and  the  fcale  of  miles,  com- 
monly placed  in  the  corner  of  the  map,  the  fituation,  diilances,  &c.  of 
places,  may  be  found,  as  on  the  artificial  globe.  Thus  to  find  the  diflance 
of  two  places,  fuppofe  London  and  Paris,  by  the  map,  we  have  only  to 
meafure  the  fpace  between  them  with  the  compafTes  or  a  bit  of  thread,  and 
to  apply  this  diilance  to  the  fcale  of  miles,  which  fhews  that  London  is 
210  miles  dillant  from  Paris.  If  the  places  lie  direftly  north  or  fouth,  eaft 
or  weft  from  one  another,  we  have  only  to  obferve  the  degrees  on  the  meri- 
dians and  parallels,  and  by  turning  thefe  into  miles,  we  obtain  the  diflance 
without  meafuring.  Rivers  are  defcribed  in  maps  by  black  lines,  and  are 
wider  towards  the  mouth  than  towards  the  head  or  fpring.  Mountains  are 
Sketched  on  maps  as  on  a  jpiclure,  jPorefls  and  woods  are  reprefented  by  a 
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kind  of  flirub ;  bogs  and  morafles,  by  (hades ;  fands  and  fhallows  are  dc- 
fcribed  by  fmall  dots ;  and  roads  ufually  by  double  lines.  Near  harbours, 
the  depth  of  the  water  is  exprefTed  by  figures  reprefenting  fathoms. 
Length  of  miles  in  dif-  )  There  is  fcarce  a  greater  variety  in 
FERENT  countries.  J  any  thing  than  this  fort  of  meafure  ; 
not  only  thofe  of  feparate  countries  differ,  as  the  French  from  the  Englifh, 
but  thofe  of  the  fame  country  vary,  in  the  different  provinces,  and  all 
commonly  from  the  Handard.  Thus  the  common  Englifh  mile  differs 
from  the  flatute  mile,  and  the  French  have  three  forts  of  leagues.  We 
fhall  here  give  the  miles  of  feveral  countries  compared  with  the  Englifh 
fey  Dr.  Halley. 

The  Englifh  ftatute  mileconfifls  of  5280  feet,  1760  yards,  or  8  furlongs. 
The  Rullian  voril  is  little  more  than  |^  Englifh. 

The  Turkiih,  Italian,  and  old  Roman  leffer  mile  is  nearly  i  Englilli. 
The  Arabian,  ancient  and  modern,  is  about  Englifh. 
The  Scotch  and  Irifh  mile  is  about  ji  Englifh. 
The  Indian  is  almoii  3  Englifh. 

The  Dutch,  Spanifh,  and  Polifh,  is  about  3^  Englifli, 
The  German  is  more  than  4  Englifh.. 

The  Svvedifli,  Danifh,  and  Hungarian,  is  from  5  to  6  Englifh. 
The  French  common  league  is  near  3  Englifh,  and 
The  Englifh  marine  league  is  3  Englifh  miles. 


PART  11. 

OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF   NATIONS,  LAWS, 
GOVERNMENT,  AND  COMMERCE. 

HAVING,  in  the  following  work,  mentioned  the  ancient  names 
of  countries,  and  even  fometimes,  in  fpeaking  of  thefe  countries, 
carried  our  hiflorical  refearches  beyond  modern  times ;  it  v/as  thought 
necefTary,  in  order  to  prepare  the  reader  for  entering  upon  the  particular 
hiilory  of  each  country  we  defcribe,  to  place  before  his  eye  a  general  view 
of  the  hiflory  of  mankind,  from  the  firfl  ages  of  the  world,  to  the  reformat 
tion  in  religion  during  the  i6th  century.  By  a  hiflory  of  the  world,  we 
do  not  mean  a  mere  lill:  of  dates,  which,  when  taken  by  itfelf,  is  a  thing 
extremely  infignificant ;  but  an  account  of  the  moil:  interefting  and  im- 
portant events  which  have  happened  among  mankind  ;  with  the  caufes 
which  have  produced,  and  the  eflecls  which  have  followed  from  them. 
This  we  judge  to  be  a  matter  of  high  importance  in  itfelf,  and  indifpen- 
fably  requifite  to  the  underilanding  of  the  prefent  flate  of  commerce, 
government,  arts,  and  manners,  in  any  particular  country  ;  which  may 
be  called  commercial  and  political  geography  ;  and  which,  undoubtedly, 
conftitutes  the  mofl  ufeful  branch  of  that  fcience. 

It  appears  in  general,  from  the  firfl  chapters  of  Genefis,  that  the  world, 
before  the  flood,  was  extremely  populous,  that  mankind  had  made  con- 
fiderable  improvement  in  the  arts,  and  were  become  highly  licentious  in 
their  morals  and  behaviour.  Their  irregularity  gave  occafion  to  a  memo- 
Before  Ch  ^^^^^  cataflrophe,  by  which  the  whole  human  race,  except  Noah 
3044.  '  family,  were  fwept  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 

deluge  produced  a  very  confiderable  change  on  the  foil  and  at- 
iiiofphere  of  this  globe,  and  gave  them  a  form  lefs  friendly  to  the  frame 
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and  texture  of  the  human  body.  Hence  the  abridgment  of  the  life  af 
man,  and  that  formidable  train  of  difeafes  which  have  ever  fince  made 
fuch  havock  in  the  world. 

A  curious  part  of  hiflory  follows  that  of  the  deluge,  the  repeopling  of 
the  world,  and  the  rifing  of  a  new  generation  from  the  ruins  of  the  former. 
The  memory  of  the  three  fons  of  i\oah,  the  iirlt  founder  of  nations,  was 
long  preferved  amon^  their  feveral  defcendants.  Japhet  continued  fa- 
mous among  the  weftern  nations  under  the  celebrated  name  of  Japetus  ; , 
the  Hebrews  paid  an  equal  veneration  to  Shem,  who  was  the  founder  of,  ■ 
their  race ;  and  among  the  Egyptians,  Ham  was  long  revered  as  a  divinity, 
under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Hammon.  It  appears  that  hunting  was  the 
principal  occupation  fome  centuries  after  the  deluge.  The  world  teemed 
with  wild  beafts,  and  the  great  heroifm  of  thofe  times  conlifted  in  deftroy- 
ing  them.  Hence  Nimrod  acquired  immortal  renown  ;  and  by  the  ad- 
miration which  his  courage  and  dexterity  univerfally  excited,  was  en- 
abled to  acquire  an  authority  over  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to  found  at 
Babylon  the  firfl:  monarchy,  whofe  origin  is  particularly  mentioned  ^^^^ 
in  hiftory. 

Not  long  after,  the  foundation  of  Nineveh  was  laid  by  AfTur  :  and  in 
Egypt,  the  four  governments  of  Thebes,  Theri,  Memphis,  and  Tanis, 
began  to  aflume  fome  appearance  of  form  and  regularity.  That  thefe 
events  ihould  have  happened  fo  foon  after  the  deluge,  whatever  furprize 
it  may  have  occanoned  to  the  learned  fome  centuries  ago,  need  not  in  th« 
fmalleft  degree  excite  the  wonder  of  the  prefent  age.  We  have  feen,  , 
from  many  inftances,  the  powerful  elFeds  of  the  principles  of  population, 
and  how  fpeedily  mankind  increafe  when  the  generative  faculty  lies  under 
no  reftraint.  The  kingdoms  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  incomparably  more 
extenfive  than  thofe  of  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Egypt,  during  this  early- 
age  ;  and  yet  thefe  kingdoms  are  not  fuppofed  to  have  exilled  four  centu- 
ries before  thedifcovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  As  mankind  continued 
to  multiply  on  the  earth,  and  to  feparate  from  each  other,  the  tradition 
concerning  the  true  God  was  obliterated  or  obfcured.  This  occaiioned 
the  calling  of  Abraham  to  be  the  father  of  a  chofen  people.  From 
this  period  the  hiftory  of  ancient  nations  begins  a  little  to  expand 
itfelf ;  and  we  learn  feveral  particulars  of  very  cOnfiderable  importance. 

Mankind  had  not  long  been  united  into  focieties  before  they  fet  them- 
felves  to  opprefs  and  deftroy  one  another.  Chederlaomer,  king  of  the 
Elamites,  or  Perfians,  was  already  become  a  robber  and  a  conqueror. 
His  force,  however,  muft  not  have  been  very  confiderable,  fince,  in  one 
of  thefe  expeditions,^  Abraham,  affifted  only  by  his  houftiold,  let  upoa 
him  in  his  retreat,  and,  after  a  fierce  engagement,  recovered  all  the  fpoil 
that  had  been  taken.  Abraham  was  foon  after  obliged,  by  a  famine,  to 
leave  Canaan,  the  country  where  God  had  commanded  him  to  fettle,  and 
to  go  into  Egypt.  This  journey  gives  occafion  to  Mofes  to  mention  fome 
particulars  with  regard  to  the  Egyptians,  and  every  ftroke  difcovers  the 
charafter  of  an  improved  and  powerful  nation.  The  court  of  the  Egyptian 
monarch  is  defcribed  in  the  moft  brilliant  colours.  He  is  furrounded  with  a 
crowd  of  courtiers,  folely  occupied  in  gratifying  his  palTions.  The  particu- 
lar governments  into  which  this  country  was  divided,  are  now  united  un- 
der one  powerful  prince  ;  and  Ham,  v/ho  led  the  colony  into  Egypt,  is  be- 
come the  founder  of  a  mighty  empire.  We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine 
that  all  the  laws  which  took  place  in  Egypt,  and  which  have  been  fo  juftly 
admired  for  their  w.Idom,  were  the  work  of  this  early  age.  Diodorus  Si- 
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cuius,  a  Greek  writer,  mentions  many  fucceffive  princes,  who  laboured 
jg^^^  for  their  eftablifliment  and  perfeftion.  But  in  the  time  of  Jacob, 
the  firft  principles  of  civil  order  and  regular  government  feem  to 
have  been  tolerably  underftood  among  the  Egyptians.  The  country  was 
divided  into  feveral  diftrids  or  feparate  departments ;  councils,  compofed 
of  experienced  and  feleft  perfons,  were  eftabliihed  for  the  management  of 
public  affairs ;  granaries  for  preferving  corn  were  erefted  ;  and,  in  fine, 
the  Egyptians  in  this  age  enjoyed  a  commerce  far  from  inconfiderable, 
Thefe  fa£ls,  though  of  an  ancient  date,  deferveour  particular  attention. 
It  is  from  the  Egyptians,  that  many  of  the  arts,  both  of  elegance  aud 
utility,  have  been  handed  down  in  an  uninterrupted  chain  to  the  modern 
tiations  of  Europe.  The  Egyptians  communicated  their  arts  to  the 
Greeks;  the  Greeks  taught  the  Romans  many  improvements  both  in  the 
arts  of  peace  and  war;  and  to  the  Romans,  the  prefent  inhabitants  of 
Europe  are  indebted  for  their  civility  and  refinement.  The  kingdoms  of 
Babylon  and  Nineveh  remained  feparate  for  feveral  centuries;  but  we 
know  not  even  the  names  of  the  kings  who  governed  them,  till  the  time 
of  Ninusking  of  Nineveh,  who,  by  the  fplendour  of  his  actions,  reflefts 
light  on  this  dark  hiftory.  Fired  by  the  fpirit  of  conqueft,  he  extends  the 
bounds  of  his  kingdom,  adds  Babylon  to  his  dominion,  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  that  monarchy  which,  ur.der  the  name  of  the  Afiyrian  em- 
pire, kept  Afia  under  the  yoke  for  many  ages. 

The  hiftory  of  Europe  now  begins  to  dawn.  Javan,  fon  of  Japhet,  and 
grandfon  of  Noah,  is  the  ftock  from  whom  all  the  people  known  by  the 
name  of  Greeks  are  defcended.  Javan  eftabliihed  himfelf  in  the  iflands 
on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Afia  Minor,  from  whence  it  was  impolfible  that 
fome  wanderers  fhould  not  efcape  over  into  Europe.  To  thefe  firft  inha- 
bitants fucceeded  a  colony  from  Egypt,  who,  about  the  time  of  Abraham, 
penetrated  into  Greece,  and,  under  the  name  of  Titans,  endea- 
voured to  eftablifti  monarchy  in  this  country,  and  to  introduce 
into  it  the  laws  and  civil  policy  of  the  Egyptians.  But  the  empire  of  the 
Titans  foon  fell  afunder;  and  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  were  at  this  time 
the  moft  rude  and  barbarous  people  in  the  world,  again  fell  back  into 
their  lawlefs  and  favage  manner  of  life.  Several  colonies,  however,  foon 
after  paffed  over  from  Afia  into  Greece,  and  by  remaining  in  that  country, 
produced  a  more  confiderable  alteration  on  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  moft  ancient  of  thefe  were  the  colonies  of  Inachus  and  Ogyges;  of 
whom  the  former  fettled  in  Argos,  and  the  latter  in  Attica.  We  know 
extremely  little  of  Ogyges  or  his  fucceftbr^.  Thofe  of  Inachus  endeavoured 
to  unite  the  difperfed  and  wandering  Greeks  ;  and  their  endeavours  for 
this  purpofe  were  not  altogether  unfuccefsful. 

But  the  hiftory  of  God's  cliofen  people,  is  the  only  one  with  which  we 
are  much  acquainted  during  thofe  ages.  The  train  of  curious  events  which 
occaftoned  the  fettling  of  Jacob  and  his  family  in  that  part  of  Egypt  of 
which  Tanis  was  the  capital,  are  univerfally  known.  That  patriarcli 
died,  according  tothe  Septuagint  verfion,  1794  years  before  Chrift. 
^  *  This  is  a  pretty  remarkable  sera  with  refpedl  to  the  nations  of  hea- 
then antiquity,  and  concludes  that  period  of  time  which  the  Greeks  con- 
fidered  as  altogether  unknown,  and  which  they  have  hardly  disfigured 
by  their  fabulous  narrations.  Let  us  view  this  period  then  in  another 
point  of  view,  and  conftder  what  we  can  learn  from  the  facred  writings, 
with  r^fpett  to  the  arts,  manners,  and  laws,  of  ancient  nations. 
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It  is  a  common  error  among  writers  on  this  fubjeft,  to  Confider  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity  as  being  on  the  fame  footing  with  regard  to  thofe 
matters.  They  find  fome  nations  extremely  rude  and  barbarous,  and 
hence  they  conclude  that  all  were  in  that  fituation.  They  difcover  others 
acquainted  with  many  arts,  and  hence  they  infer  the  wifdom  of  the  firll 
ages.  There  appears,  however,  to  have  been  as  much  difference  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  world,  in  points  of  art  and  refine- 
ment, as  between  the  civilized  kingdoms  of  modern  Europe,  and  the  In- 
dians in  America,  or  Negroes  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  Noah  was,  un- 
doubtedly, acquainted  with  all  the  arts  of  the  antediluvian  world  ;  thefe 
he  would  communicate  to  his  children,  and  they  again  would  hand  them 
down  to  their  pofterity.  Thofe  nations  therefore  who  fettled  neareft  the 
original  feat  of  mankind,  and  who  had  the  beft  opportunities  to  avail 
themfelves  of  the  knowledge  which  their  great  anceltor  was  polTeffed  of, 
early  formed  themfelves  into  regular  focieties,  and  made  confiderable  im- 
provements in  the  arts  which  are  moft  fubferviant  to  human  life. 

Agriculture  appears  to  have  been  known  inthe  firft  ages  of  the  world, 
Noah  cultivated  the  vine  ;  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  the  fig-tree  and  the  al- 
mond were  well  known  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  the  inftruments  of 
hufbandry,  long  before  the  difcovery  of  them  in  Greece,  are  often  men- 
tioned in  the  facred  writings.  It  is  hardly  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  ancient 
cities,  both  in  Afia  and  Egypt,  whofe  foundation,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  afcends  to  the  remotell  antiquity,  could  have  been  built  un- 
lefs  the  culture  of  the  ground  had  been  pradifed  at  that  time.  Nations 
who  live  by  hunting  or  pafturage  only,  lead  a  wandering  life,  and  feldoni 
fix  their  refidence  in  cities.  Commerce  naturally  follows  agriculture ;  and 
though  we  cannot  trace  the  fteps  by  which  it  was  introduced  among  the 
ancient  nations,  we  may,  from  detached  pafi^ages  in  facred  writ,  afcertaia 
the  progrefs  which  had  been  made  in  it  during  the  patriarchal  times.  We 
know,  from  the  hiftory  of  civil  fociety,  that  the  commercial  intercourfe 
between  men  muft  be  pretty  confiderable,  before  the  metals  ccme  to  be 
confidered  as  the  medium  of  trade ;  and  yet  this  was  the  cafe  even  in  the 
days  of  Abraham.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  relations  which  efta- 
blifh  this  fad,  that  the  ufe  of  money  had  not  been  of  an  ancient  date;  it 
had  no  mark  to  afcertain  its  weight  or  finenefs :  and  in  a  contrad  for  a 
burying- place,  in  exchange  for  which  Abram  gave  filver,  the  metal  is 
weighed  in  prefence  of  all  the  people.  But  as  commerce  improved,  and^ 
bargains  of  this  fort  became  more  common,  this  praciice  went  into  difufe, 
and  the  quantity  of  filver  was  afcertained  by  a  particular  mark,  which 
faved  the  trouble  of  weighing  it.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
place  till  the  time  of  Jacob,  the  fecond  from  Abram.  The  refilah,  of 
which  we  read  in  his  time,  was  a  piece  of  money,  ftamped  with  the  figure 
of  a  lamb,  and  of  a  precife  and  ftated  value.  It  appears  from  the  hillory 
of  Jofeph,  that  the  commerce  between  different  nations  was  by  this  time 
regularly  carried  on.  The  Ifmaelites  and  Midianite;?,  who  bought  him 
of  his  brethren,  were  travelling  merchants,  refembling  the  modern  ca- 
ravans, who  carried  fpices,  perfumes,  and  other  rich  commodities,  from 
their  own  country  into  Egypt.  The  fame  obfervations  may  be  made  from 
the  book  of  Job,  who,  according  to  the  bell  chronology,  was  a  native  of 
Arabia  Felix,  and  contemporary  with  Jacob.  He  fpeaks  of  the  roads  of 
Thema  and  Saba,  i.  e  of  the  caravans  who  fet  out  from  thofe  cities  of 
Arabia.  If  we  refledl  that  the  commodities  of  this  country  were  rather 
the  luxuries  than  the  conveniencies  of  life,  we  lhall  have  reafon  to  con- 
clude. 
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dude,  that  the  countries  into  which  they  were  fen t  for  fale,  and  particu- 
larly Egypt,  were  confiderably  improved  in  arts  and  refinement;  for 
people  do  not  think  of  luxuries  until  the  ufeful  arts  have  made  high  ad- 
vancement among  them. 

In  fpeaking  of  commerce,  we  ought  carefully  to  diftinguifh  between  the 
ipecies  of  it  which  is  carried  on  by  land,  or  inland  commerce,  and  that 
which  is  carried  on  by  fea;  which  laft  kind  of  traffic  is  both  later  in  its 
origin,  and  flower  in  its  progrefs.  Had  the  defcendants  of  Noah  been 
left  to  their  own  ingenuity,  and  received  no  tindure  of  the  antediluvian 
knowledge  from  their  wife  anceftors,  it  is  improbable  they  Ihould  have 
ventured  on  navigating  the  open  feas  fo  foon  as  we  find  they"  did.  That 
branch  of  his  pofterity  who  fettled  on  the  coaft  of  Paleftine,  were  thefirll 
people  of  the  world  among  whom  navigation  was  made  fubfervient  to 
commerce  ;  they  were  diftinguilhed by  a  word  which  in  the  Hebrew  tongue 
iignifies  merchants,  and  are  the  fame  nation  afterwards  known  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  name  of  Phenicians.  Inhabiting  a  barren  and  ungrateful 
foil,  they  fet  themfelves  to  better  their  fituation  by  cultivating  the  arts. 
Commerce  was  their  capital  objeft ;  and  with  all  the  writers  of  pagan  an* 
tiquity,  they  pafs  for  the  inventors  of  whatever  is  fubfervient  to  it.  At 
the  time  of  Abraham  they  were  regarded  as  a  powerful  nation  ;  their  mari- 
time commerce  is  mentioned  by  Jacob  in  his  laft  words  to  his  children  : 
and  if  we  may  believe  Herodotus  in  a  matter  of  fuch  remote  antiquity, 
the  Phenicians  had  by  this  time  navigated  the  coafts  of  Greece,  and  car- 
ried off  the  daughter  of  Inachus. 

The  arts  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  navigation,  fuppofe  the  know- 
ledge of  feveral  other ;  aftronomy,  for  inftance,  or  a  knowledge  of  the 
iituation  and  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  isneceffary  both  to  agri- 
culture and  navigation  ;  that  of  working  metals,  to  commerce  ;  and  foof 
other  arts.  In  fadl,  we  find  that  before  the  death  of  Jacob,  feveral  nations 
were  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  revolutions  of  the  moon,  as  to  meafure 
by  them  the  duration  of  their  year.  It  had  been  an  univerfal  cuitom 
among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  to  divide  time 
into  the  portion  of  a  week,  or  feven  days :  this  undoubtedly  arofe  from  the 
tradition  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  world.  It  was  natural  for  thofe 
nations  who  led  a  paftoral  life,  or  who  lived  under  a  ferene  Iky,  to  ob- 
ferve  that  the  various  appearances  of  the  moon  were  completed  nearly  in 
four  weeks ;  hence  the  divifion  of  a  month.  Thofe  people  again  who 
lived  by  agriculture,  and  who  had  got  among  them  the  divifion  of  the 
month,  would  naturally  remark,  that  twelve  of  thefe  brought  back  the 
fame  temperature  of  the  air,  or  the  fame  feafons :  hence  the  origin  of 
what  is  called  the  lunar  year,  which  has  every  where  taken  place  in  the 
infancy  of  fcience.  This,  together  with  the  obfervation  of  the  fixed  ftars, 
which  ftudy,  as  we  learn  from  the  book  of  Job,  muft  have  been  very 
ancient,  naturally  paved  the  way  for  the  difcovery  of  the  folar  year,  which 
at  that  time  would  be  thought  an  immenfe  improvement  in  Aftronomy. 
But  with  regard  to  thofe  branches  of  knowledge  which  we  have  mention- 
ed, it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  were  peculiar  to  the  Egyptians  and  a 
few  nations  of  Afia.  Europe  offers  a  frightful  fpedlacle  during  this 
period.  Who  could  believe  that  the  Greeks,  who  in  later  ages  became 
the  patterns  of  politenefs  and  every  elegant  art,  were  defcended  from  a 
favage  race  of  men,  traverfing  the  woods  and  wilds,  inhabiting  the  rocks 
and  caverns,  a  wretched  prey  to  wild  animals,  and  fometimes  to  one 
another.    This,  however,  n  no  more  than  what  was  to  be  expefted. 
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The  deft^ndants  of  Noah,  who  removed  at  a  great  diftance  from  the 
plains  of  Sennaar,  loft  all  connexions  with  the  civilifed  part  of  mankind. 
Their  pofterity  became  ftill  more  ignorant  j  and  the  human  mind  was 
at  length  ftink  into  an  abyfs  of  mifery  and  wretchednefs. 

We  might  naturally  expeft  that,  from  the  death  of  Jacob,  and  as  we 
advance  forward  in  time,  the  hillory  of  the  great  empires  of  Egypt  and 
AffyrisL  would  emerge  from  their  obfcurity :  this,  however,  is  far  from 
being  the  cafe  ;  we  only  get  a  glimpfe  of  them,  and  they  difappear  intire- 
ly  for  many  ages.  After  the  reign  of  Ninius,  who  fucceededNi-  ^^^^^ 
nus  in  the  AfTyrian  throne,  we  find  an  ail:oniihing  blank  in  the 
hiftory  of  this  empire  for  no  lefs  than  eight  hundred  years.  The  filence  of 
ancient  hiftory  on  this  fubjefl  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  foftnefs  and 
effeminacy  of  the  fuccefTors  of  Ninus,  whole  lives  afforded  no  events  wor- 
thy of  narration.  Wars  and  commotions  are  the  great  themes  of  the  hifto- 
rian,  while  the  gentle  and  happy  reigns  of  a  wife  prince  pafs  unobferved 
and  unrecorded.  Sefoftris,  a  prince  of  wonderful  abilities,  is  2341, 
fuppofed  about  this  time  to  have  mounted  the  throne  of  Egypt. 
By  his  alTiduity  and  attention,  the  civil  and  military  eilabliihments  of  the 
Egyptians  received  very  confiderable  improvements.  Egypt,  in  the  time 
of  Sefoftris  and  his  immediate  fucceflbrs,  was  in  all  probability  the  mod 
powerful  kingdom  upon  earth,  and  according  to  the  beft  calculation  is 
fuppofed  to  have  contained  twenty-feven  millions  of  inhabitants.  But 
ancient  hiftory  often  excites,  without  gratifying  our  curiofity  ;  for  j^^q^ 
from  the  reign  of  Sefoftris  to  that  of  Boccharis,  we  know  not 
even  the  names  of  the  intermediate  princes.  If  we  judge,  however,  from 
collateral  circumftances,  the  country  muft  ftill  have  remained  in  a  very 
flouriihing  condition,  for  Egypt  continued  to  pour  forth  her  colonies  into 
diftant  nations.  Athens,  that  feat  of  learning  and  politenefs,  that  fchool 
for  all  who  afpire  after  wifdom,  owes  its  foundation  to  Cecrops,  j^g^, 
who  landed  in  Greece,  with  an  Egyptian  colony,  and  endeavoured 
to  civilize  the  rough  manners  of  its  original  inhabitants.  From  the  infti- 
tutions  which  Cecrops  eftablilhed  among  the  Athenians,  it  is  eafy  to  infer 
in  what  fituations  they  muft  have  lived  before  his  arrival.  The  laws  of 
marriage,  which  few  nations  are  fo  barbarous  as  to  be  altogether  unac- 
quainted with,  were  not  known  in  Greece.  Mankind,  like  the  beafts  of 
the  field,  were  propagated  by  accidental  rencounters,  and  without  all 
knowledge  of  thofe  to  Vv^hom  they  owed  their  generation.  Cranaus, 
who  fucceeded  Cecrops  in  the  kingdom  of  Attica,  purfued  the 
fame  beneficial  plan,  and  endeavoured,  by  wife  inftitutions,  to  bridle  the  ' 
keen  paffions  of  a  rude  people. 

Whilft  thefe  princes  ufed  their  endeavours  for  civilizing  this  corner  of 
Greece,  the  other  kingdoms,  into  which  this  country,  by  the  natural 
boundaries  of  rocks,  mountains,  and  rivers,  is  divided,  and  which  had 
been  already  peopled  by  colonies  from  Egypt  and  the  Eaft,  began  to 
affume  fome  appearance  of  form  and  regularity.  This  engaged  ^ 
Amphiftion,  one  of  thofe  uncommon  geniuffes  who  appear  in  the 
world  for  the  benefit  of  the  age  in  which  they  live  and  the  a4miration  of 
pofterity,  to  think  of  fome  expedient  by  which  he  might  unite  in  one  plaa 
of  politicks  the  feveral  independent  kingdoms  of  Greece,  and  thereby 
deliver  them  from  thofe  inteftine  divifions  v/hich  muft  render  them  a  prey 
to  one  another,  or  to  the  firft  enemy  who  might  think  proper  to  invade 
them.  Thefe  refleftions  he  communicated  to  the  kings  or  leaders 
of  the  different  territories,  and  by  his  eloc^uence  and  addrefs  engaged 
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twelve  cities  to  unite  together  for  their  mutual  prefervation.  Two 
deputies  from  each  of  thefe  cities  ailembled  twice  a  year  at  Thermopylse, 
and  formed  what,  after  the  name  of  its  founder,  was  called  the  Am- 
phiclionic  Council.  Jn  this  aJTembly,  whatever  related  to  the  general 
intereft  of  the  confederacy  was  difcufi'ed  and  finally  determined. 
Amphidion  likewife,  fenfible  that  thofe  political  connexions  are  the 
moft  lafling  which  are  ftrengthened  by  religion,  committed  to  the 
Amphiclions  the  care  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  and  of  the  riches  which, 
from  the  dedications  of  thofe  who  confulted  the  oracle,  had  been  amaffed 
in  it.  This  affembly,  conftitated  on  fuch  folid  foundations,  was  the 
great  fpring  of  action  in  Greece,  while  that  country  preferved  its  inde- 
pendence ;  and  by  the  union  which  it  infpired  among  the  Greeks, 
enabled  them  to  defend  their  liberties  againfc  all  the  force  of  the  Perfian 
empire. 

Confidering  the  circumftances  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  inftituted, 
the  Amphidionic  council  is  perhaps  the  moft  remarkable  political 
eftablifhment  which  ever  took  place  among  mankind.  The  Greek  ftates, 
who  formerly  had  no  connexion  with  one  another,  except  by  mutual  in- 
roads and  hoftilities,  foon  began  to  a£l  with  concert,  and  to  undertake 
diftant  expeditions  for  the  general  intereft  of  the  community.  The  firft  of 
1202.  ^^^^^  obfcure  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,,  in  which  all 

Greece  appears  to  have  been  concerned.  The  objedl  of  the  Argo- 
nauts was  to  open  the  commerce  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  to  eftabiifh  co>. 
lonies  in  the  adjacent  country  of  Colchis.  The  fhip  Argo,  which  was  the 
admiral  of  the  fleet,  is  the  only  one  particularly  taken  notice  of ;  though 
we  learn  from  Homer,  and  other  antient  writers,  that  feveral  fail  were 
employed  in  this  expedition.  The  fleet  of  the  Argonauts  was,  from  the  ig-- 
norance  of  thofe  who  conduced  it,  long  tofled  about  upon  different  coafts. 
The  rocks,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  occafioned 
great  labour  :  they  fent  forward  a  light  veffel,  which  palTed  through,  but 
returned  with  the  lofs  of  her  rudder.  This  is  exprefled  in  the  fabulous 
language  of  antiquity,  by  their  fending  out  a  bird  which  returned  with 
the  lofs  of  its  tail,  and  may  give  us  an  idea  of  the  allegorical  obfcurity 
in  which  the  other  events  of  this  expedition  are  involved.  The  fleet 
however,  at  length  arrived  at  ^on,  the  capital  of  Colchis,  after  per- 
forming a  voyage,  v/hich,  confidering  the  mean  condition  of  the  naval  art 
during  this  age,  was  not  lefs  confiderable  than  the  circum-navigation  of 
the  world  by  our  modern  difcoverers.  From  this  expedition,  to  that 
izi8  ^g"^'^^^  Troy,  vv^hich  was  undertaken  to  recover  the  fair  Helena, 

a  queen  of  Sparta,  who  had  been  carried  ofl^  by  Paris,  fon  of  the 
Trojan  king,  the  Greeks  muft  have  made  a  wonderful  progrefs  in  power 
and  opulence  :  no  lefs  than  twelve  hundred  vefl'els  were  employed  in  this 
voyage,  each  of  which,  at  a  medium,  contained  upwards  of  a  hundred 
men.  Thefe  vefl^els,  hov/ever,  were  but  half  decked  ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  iron  entered  at  all  into  their  conftru£lion.  If  we  add  to  thefe 
circumftances,  that  the  Greeks  had  not  the  ufe  of  the  faw,  an  inftrument 
fo  neceflary  to  the  carpenter,  a  modern  muft  form  but  a  mean  notion  of 
the  ftrength  or  elegance  of  this  fleet. 

Having  thus  confldered  the  ftate  of  Greece  as  a  whole,  let  us  examine 
the  circumftances  of  the  particular  countries  into  which  it  was  divided. 
This  is  of  great  importance  to  our  prefent  undertaking,  becaufe  it  is  in 
this  country  only  that  we  can  trace  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  government, 
arts,  and  manners,  which  compofe  fo  great  a  part  of  our  prefent  work. 

There 
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There  appears  originally  to  have  been  a  very  remarkable  re  fern-  ^^^^ 
blance  between  the  political  fituation  of  the  different  kingdoms  of 
Greece.    They  were  governed  each  by  a  king,  or  rather  a  chieftain,  who 
was  their  leader  in  time  of  war,  their  judge  in  time  of  peace,  and  who 
prefided  in  the  adminiftration  of  their  religious  ceremonies.  This  prince, 
however,  was  far  from  being  abfoiute.  In  each  fociety  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  other  leaders,  whofe  influence  over  their  particular  clans  or  tribes 
was  not  lefs  confiderable  than  that  of  the  king  over  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers.   Thefe  captains  were  often  at  war  with  one  another,  and  fome- 
times  with  their  fovereign.    Such  a  fituation  was  in  all  refpe6ts  extremely 
unfavourable  i  each  particular  ftate  was  in  miniature  what  the  whole 
country  had  been  before  the  time  of  Amphidion.    They  required  the 
hand  of  another  delicate  painter  to  (hade  the  oppofite  colours,  and  to  en- 
able them  to  produce  one  powerful  elFeft.  The  hillory  of  Athens  affords 
us  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  thefe  Hates,  which,  for  v\^ant  of 
union,  were  weak  and  inlignificant,  became,  by  being  cemented  together, 
important  and  powerful.    Thefeus,  king  of  Attica,  had  acquired 
a  flourilhing  reputation  by  his  exploits  of  valour  and  ability.  He 
faw  the  inconveniences  to  which  his  country,  from  being  divided  into 
twelve  dillridls,  was  expofed,  and  he  conceived  that  by  means  of  the  in- 
fluence which  liis  perfonal  charafter,  united  to  the  royal  authority  with 
which  he  was  invefted,  had  univerfally  procured  him,  he  might  be  able  to 
remove  them.   For  this  purpofe  he  endeavoured  to  maintain,  and  even  to 
encreafe  his  popularity  among  the  peafants  and  artifans  :  he  detached,  as 
much  as  poffible,  the  different  tribes  from  the  leaders  v/ho  commanded  them 
he  abolilhed  the  courts  which  had  been  eflabiiflied  in  different  parts  of  At- 
tica, and  appointed  one  council-hall  common  to  all  the  Athenians.  The- 
feus, however,  did  not  trull  foiely  to  the  force  of  political  regulations.  He 
called  to  his  aid  all  the  power  of  religious  prejudices ;  by  eftablifhing  com- 
mon rites  of  religion  to  be  performed  in  Athens,  and  by  inviting  thither 
ftrangers  from  all  quarters,  by  the  profpe6t  of  proteftion  and  privileges, 
he  raifed  this  city  from  an  inconllderable  village  to  a  powerful  metropolis* 
The  fplendor  of  Athens  and  Thefeus,  now  totally  eclipfed  that  of  the  other 
villages  and  their  particular  leaders.    All  the  power  of  the  ftate  was 
united  in  one  city,  and  under  one  fovereign.    The  petty  chieftains,  who 
had  formerly  occafioned  fo  much  confufion,  by  being  diveiled  of  all  influ- 
ence and  confideration,  became  humble  and  fubmiffive ;  and  Attica  re- 
mained under  the  peaceable  government  of  a  monarch. 

This  is  a  rude  fketch  of  the  origin  of  the  firfl  monarchy,  of  which  we 
have  a  dillinct  account,  and  m.ay,  without  much  variation,  be  applied 
to  the  other  ftates  of  Greece.  This  country,  however^  was  not  deilined 
to  continue  long  under  the  government  of  kings.  A  new  influence  arofe, 
which  in  a  fnort  time  proved  too  pov/erful  both  for  the  king  and  the  no- 
bles. Thefeus  had  divided  tlie  Athenians  into  thre^  diftind  claffes ;  the 
nobles,  the  artifans,  and  the  hufljandmen.  In  order  to  abridge  the  ex- 
orbitant power  of  the  nobles,  he  had  beflovved  many  privileges  on  the 
two  other  ranks  of  perfons.  This  plan  of  politicks  was  followed  by  his 
fucceffors  ;  and  the  lower  ranks  of  the  Athenians,  partly  from  the  coun- 
tenance of  their  fovereign,  and  partly  fi'om  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures, which  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  property,  became 
confiderable  and  independent.  Thefe  circumstances  were  attended  ^ 
with  a  remarkable  effeft.  Upon  the  death  of  Codrus,  a  prince  of 
great  merit,  the  Athenians  became  weary  of  the  regal  authority,  under 
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pretence  of  finding  no  one  worthy  of  filling  the  throne  of  that  monarcli, 
who  had  devoted  himfelf  to  death  for  the  fafety  of  his  people,  abolifhed 
the  regal  power,  and  proclaimed  that  none  but  Jupiter  fhould  be  king  of 
Athens.    This  revolution  in  favour  of  liberty  was  fo  much  the  more 
jr,-j<^.  remarkable,  as  it  happened  almoll  at  the  fame  time  that  the  Jews 
became  unwilling  to  remain  under  the  government  of  the  true  God, 
and  defired  a  mortal  fovereign,  that  they  might  be  like  unto  other  nations. 
^     The  government  of  Thebes,  another  of  the  Grecian  ftates,  much  about 
^'the  fame  time,  affumed  the  republican  form.    Near  a  century  before  the 
Trojan  war,  Cadmus,  with  a  colony  from  Phenicia,  had  founded  this  . 
city,  which  from  that  time  had  been  governed  by  kings.    But  the  laft 
fovereign  being  overcome  in  fmgle  combat,  by  a  neighbouring  prince, 
the  Thebans  abolifhed  the  regal  power.    Till  the  days,  however,  of 
Felopidas  and  Epaminondas,  a  period  of  feven  hundred  years,  the  The- 
bans performed  nothing  worthy  of  the  republican  fpirit.    Other  cities 
of  Greece,  after  the  examples  of  Thebes  and  Athens,  ereded  themfelves 
into  republics.  But  the  revolutions  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  two  rival  ftates, 
which  by  means  of  the  fuperiority  they  acquired,  gave  the  ton  to  the 
manners,  genius,  and  politicks  of  the  Greeks,  deferve  our  principal 
attention.    We  have  feen  a  tender  fhoot  of  liberty  fpring  up  in  the  city 
of  Athens,  upon  the  deceafe  of  Codrus,  ita  laft  fovereigh.    This  ftioot 
gradually  improved  into  a  vigorous  plant  ;   and  it  cannot  but  be 
pleafant  to  obferve  its  progrefs.   The  Athenians,  by  aboliftiing  the  name 
of  king,  did  not  intirely  fubvert  the  regal  authority  :  they  eftablifhed  a 
1088.  perpetual  magiftrate  who,.-under  the  name  of  Archon,  was  invefted 
with  almoft  the  fame  rights  which  their  kings  had  enjoyed.  The 
Athenians,  however,  in  time,  became  fenfible  that  the  Archon  tic  office 
was  too  lively  an  image  of  royalty  for  a  free  ftate.  After  it  had  continued 
therefore  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  years  in  the  family  of  Codrus,  they 
endeavoured  to  lefTen  its  dignity,  not  by  abridging  its  power,  but  by 
ihortening  its  duration.    The  firft  period  affigned  for  the  continuance  of 
the  archonihip  in  the  fame  hands,  was  three  years.  But  the  defire  of  the 
Athenians  for  a  more  perfeft  fyftem  of  freedom  than  had  hitherto  been 
^       eftabliftiedjincreafed  in  proportion  to  the  liberty  they  enjoyed.  They 
again  called  oi^t  for  a  frefti  redudlion  of  the  power  of  their  archons  ; 
and  it  was  at  length  determined  that  nine  annual  magiftrates  fhould  be 
appointed  for  this  oftlce.  Thefe  magiftrates  were  not  only  chofen  by  the 
people,  but  accountable  to  them  for  their  condud  at  the  expiration  of 
their  office.    Thefe  alterations  were  too  violent  not  to  be  attended  with 
fome  dangerous  confequences.   The  Athenians,  intoxicated  with  their 
'freedom,  broke  out  into  the  mcft  unruly  and  licentious  behaviour.  No 
written  laws  had  been  as  yet  enafted  in  Athens,  and  it  was  impoffible  that 
the  ancient  cuftoms  of  the  realm,  which  were  naturally  fuppofed  to  be  in 
part  abolifhed,  by  the  fucceffive  changes  in  the  government,  fhould  fuf- 
iiciently  reftrain  the  tumultuary  fpirits  of  the  Athenians,  in  the  firft  flutter 
of  their  independence.    This  engaged  the  wifer  part  of  the  ftate,  who 
began  to  prefer  any  fyftem  of  government  to  their  prefent  anarchy  and 
confufion,  to  caft  their  eyes  on  Draco,  a  man  of  an  auftere  but  virtuous 
difpofition,  as  the  fitteft  perfon  for  compofing  a  fyftem  of  law  to  bridle 
the  furious  and  unruly  manners  of  their  countrymen.   Draco  undertook 
the  office,  but  executed  it  with  lb  much  rigour,  that  in  the  words  of  an 
ancient  hiftorian,  '*  His  laws  were  written  with  blood,  and  not  with  ink.'* 
De^ith  was  the  indifcriminate  puniftiment  of  every  offence,  and  the  laws 
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of  Draco  were  found  to  be  a  remedy  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  Affairs  again 
returned  into  confulion  and  diforder,  and  remained  fo  till  th«  time 
of  Solon.  The  gentle  manners,  difinterefted  virtue,  and  wifdom 
more  than  human,  by  which  this  fage  was  diftinguifhed,  pointed  him 
out  as  the  only  character  adapted  to  the  moft  important  of  all  offices,  the 
giving  laws  to  a  free  people.  Solon,  though  his  employment  was  affigned 
him  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  country,  long  deliberated  whether  he 
ihould  undertake  it.  At  length,  however,  the  motives  of  public  utility,, 
overcame  all  confiderations  of  private  eafe,  fafety,  and  reputation;,  and 
determined  him  to  enter  on  an  ocean  pregnant  with  a  thoufand  dangers. 
The  firft  ftep  of  his  legiflation  was  to  abolilh  all  the  laws  of  Draco, 
except  thofe  relating  to  murder.  The  punilhment  of  this  crime  could  not 
be  too  great ;  but  to  confider  other  offences  as  equally  criminal,  was  to 
confound  ail  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  to  render  the  law  ineffeclual, 
by  means  of  its  feverity.  Solon  next  proceeded  to  new-model  the  political 
law  ;  and  his  eftablifliments  on  this  head,  remained  among  the  Athenians, 
while  they  preferved  their  liberties.  He  feems  to  have  fet  oat  with  this 
principle,  that  a  perfed  republic,  in  which  each  citizen  fhould  have  an 
equal  political  importance,  was  a  fyftem  of  government,  beautiful  indeed 
in  theory,  but  not  reducible  into  pradlice.  He  divided  the  citizens  there- 
fore into  four  clafTes,  according  to  the  wealth  which  they  pofTeiled,  and  the 
pooreftclafs  he  rendered  altogether  incapable  of  any  public  office.  They 
had  a  voice  however  in  the  general  council  of  the  nation,  in  which  all 
matters  of  principal  concern  were  determined  in  the  lall  refort.  But  left 
this  affembly,  which  was  compofed  of  all  the  citizens,  fliould  in  the  words 
of  Plutarch,  like  a  fhip  with  too  many  fails,  be  expofed  to  the  guft  of 
folly,  tumult,  and  diforder,  he  provided  for  its  fafety  by  the  two  anchors 
of  the  Senate  and  Areopagus.  The  firll  of  thefe  courts  confiiled  of  four 
hundred  perfons,  a  hundred  out  of  each  tribe  of  the  Athenians,  who  pre- 
pared all  important  bills  that  came  before  the  affembly  of  the  people  ; 
the  fecond,  though  but  a  court  of  juftice,  gained  a  prodigious  afcendant 
in  the  republic,  by  the  wifdom  and  gravity  of  its  members,  who  were  not 
chofen,  but  after  the  ftridell  fcrutiny,  and  moil  ferious  deliberation. 

Such  was  the  fyllem  of  government  eftabliihed  by  Solon,  which,  the 
nearer  we  examine  it,  will  afford  the  more  matter  for  our  admiration. 
Upon  the  fame  plan  moft  of  the  other  ancient  republics  wer^  eftablifhed. 
To  infill  on  all  of  them,  therefore,  would  neither  be  entertaining  nor  in- 
flruftive.  But  the  government  of  Sparta,  or  Lacedemon,  had  fomething 
in  it  fo  peculiar,  that  the  great  lines  of  it  at  leafl:  ought  not  to  be  omitted 
even  in  a  delineation  of  this  fort.  Sparta,  like  the  other  ftates  of  Greece, 
was  originally  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  principalities,  of  which 
each  was  under  the  jurifdidtion  of  its  own  immediate  chieftain.  At  length, 
the  two  brothers  Eurifthenes  and  Proiles,  getting  pofleffion  of  this  ^^^^ 
country,  became  conjundl  in  the  royalty  ;  and  what  is  extremely 
fingular,  their  pofterity,  in  the  dire6^  line,  continued  to  rule  conjunctly 
for  nine  hundred  years.  The  Spartan  government,  however,  did  not 
take  that  fmgular  form  which  renders  it  fo  remarkable,  until  the  g^^, 
time  of  Lycurgus,  the  celebrated  legiflator.  The  plan  of  policy  ' 
devifed  by  Lycurgus,  agreed  with  that  already  defcribed,  in  compre- 
hending a  fenate  and  affembly  of  the  people,  and  in  general  in  all  thofe 
eftablilhments  which  are  deemed  mofi  requifite  for  the  fecurity  <  f  political 
independence.  It  differed  from  that  of  Athens,  and  indeed  from  all  other 
governments,  in  having  two  kings,  whofe  office  v/as  hereditary,  though 
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their  power  was  fufficiently  circumfcribed  by  proper  checks  and  reftralnts. 
But  the  great  character!  ftic  of  the  Spartan  conftitution  arofe  from  this,  that 
in  all  his  laws,  l/vcurgus  had  at  leafl-  as  much  refpedl  to  war  as  to  political 
liberty.  With  this  view,  all  forts  of  luxury,  all  arts  of  elegance  or  enter- 
tainment, every  thing,  in  fhort,  which  had  the  fmalleft  tendency  tofoften 
the  minds  of  the  Spartans,  was  abfolutely  profcribed.  They  were  forbid 
the  ufe  of  money,  they  lived  at  public  tables  on  the  coarfeft  fare,  the 
younger  were  taught  to  pay  the  utmoft  reverence  to  the  more  advanced  in 
years ;  and  all  ranks  capable  to  bear  arms,  were  daily  accuftomed  to  the 
moil  painful  exercifes.  To  the  Sparians  alone  war  was  a  relaxation,  ra- 
ther than  a  hardfliip,  and  they  behaved  in  it  with  a  fpirit  of  which  none 
but  a  Spartan  could  even  form  a  conception. 

But  in  order  to  fee  the  effe£l  of  thefe  principles,  and  to  connect:  under 
one  point  of  view  the  hiftory  of  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  we 
mull  cafl:  our  eye  on  Afia,  and  obferve  the  events  which  happened  in  thofe 
762  gr^^t  empires,  of  which  we  have  fo  long  loft  fight.  We  have  already 
J28.    mentioned  in  what  obfcurity  the  hiftory  of  Egypt  is  involved,  until 

the  reign  of  Bocchoris.  From  this  period,  to  the  di/Tolutlon  of  their 
government,  the  Egyptians  are  more  celebrated  for  the  wifdom  of  their 
laws  and  political  inftitutions,  than  for  the  power  of  their  arms.  Several 
of  thefe  feem  to  have  been  didated  by  the  true  fpirit  of  civil  wifdom,  and 
were  admirably  calculated  for  preferving  order  and  good  government  in 
an  extenfive  kingdom..  The  great  empire  of  AfTyria  likewife,  which  had 
fo  long  difappeared,  becomes  again  an  objecl  of  attention,  and  affords  the 
£rll:  inflance  we  meet  with  in  liiilory,  of  a  kingdom  which  fell  afunder  by 
^      its- own  weight,  and  the  effeminate  weaknefs  of  its  fovereigns.  Sar- 

danapalus,  the  laft  emperor  of  Affyria,  neglecting  the  adminiilra- 
tion  of  affairs,  and  fliutting  himfelf  up  in  his  palace  with  his  women  and 
eunuchs,  fell  into  contempt  with  his  fubjeds.  The  governors  of  his 
provinces,  to  whom,  like  a  weak  and  indolent  prince,  he  had  entirely 
committed  the  command  of  his  armies,  did  not  fail  to  lay  hold  of  this 
opportunity  of  raifing  their  own  fortune  on  the  ruins  of  their  mailer's 
power.  Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  and  Belefis,  governor  of  Babylon, 
confpire  againft  their  fovereign,  fet  fire  to  his  capital,  and  divide  between 
them  his  extenfive  dominions.  Thefe  two  kingdoms,  fometimes  United 
under  one  prince,  and  fometimes  governed  each  by  a  particular  fovereign, 

maintained  the  chief  fway  in  Alia,  till  Cyrus  the  Great  reduced  this 
'  quarter  of  the  world  under  the  Perfian  yoke.  The  manners  of  this 
people,  as  brave,  hardy,  and  independent,  as  well  as  the  government  of 
, Cyrus,  in  all  its  various  departments,  are  elegantly  defcribed  by  Xeno- 
phon,  a  Grecian  philofopher  and  hiflorian.  It  is  not  neceffary,  however, 
that  we  fhould  enter  on  the  fame  detail  upon  this  fubjeft,  as  wi  Ji  regard 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks.  We  have  in  modern  times,  fufficient  exam- 
ples of  monarchical  government;  but  how  few  are  our  republics?  But 
the  aera  of  Cyrus  is  in  one  refpedl  extremely  remarkable,  becaufe  with  it 
the  hiflory  of  the  great  nations  of  antiquity,  which  has  hitherto  engaged 
our  attention,  may  be  fuppofed  to  finifh.  Let  us  confider  then  the  genius 
of  the  Affyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Egyptians,  in  art^  and  fciences,  and 
if  poffible  difcover  what  progrefs  they  had  made  in  thofe  acquirements, 
which  are  moft  fubfervient  to  the  interells  of  fociety. 

The  tafte  for  the  great  and  magnificent,  feems  to  have  been  the  prevail- 
ing character  of  thefe  nations ;  and  they  principally  difplayed  it  in  their 
works  of  architecture.   There  are  no  veftiges,  however,  now  remaining 
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which  confirm  the  teftimony  of  ancknt  writers,  with  regard  to  the  great 
works,  which  adorned  Babylon  and  Nineveh  ;  neither  is  it  clearly  deter- 
mined in  what  year  they  were  begun  or  finifhed.  There  are  three  pyramids 
ftill  remaining  in  Egypt,  at  fome  leagues  diftance  from  Cairo,  which  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  burying-places  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  kings. 
Thelargell  is  £ve  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  two  thourimd  fix  hundred 
and  forty  broad  each  way  at  bottom.  It  was  a  fupej-ftition  among  this 
people,  derived  from  the  earlieft  times,  that  even  after  death  the  foul 
continued  in  the  body  as  long  as  it  remained  uncorrupted.  Hence  pro- 
ceeded the  cuftom  of  embalming,  or  of  throwing  into  the  dead  body,  fuch 
vegetables  as  experience  had  difcovered  to  be  the  greateil  prelervatives 
againft  putrefadtion.  The  pyramids  were  eredled  with  the  fame  view.  In 
them  the  bodies  of  the  Egyptian  kings  were  concealed.  This  expedient, 
together  with  embalming,  asthefefuperftitious  monarchs  conceived,  would 
inevitably  fecure  a  fafe,  and  comfortable  retreat  for  their  fouls  after  death. 
From  what  we  read  of  the  walls  of  Babylon,  the  temple  of  Belus,  and 
other  works  of  the  Eaft,  and  from  what  travellers  have  recorded  of  the 
pyramids,  it  appears  that  indeed  they  were  fuperb  and  magnificent  ftruc- 
tures,  but  totally  devoid  of  elegance.  The  orders  of  architedure  were 
not  yet  known,  nor  even  the  conftrufting  of  vaults.  The  arts,  in  which 
thefe  nations,  next  to  architedlure,  principally  excelled,  were  fcuipture 
and  embroidery.  As  to  the  fciences,  they  had  all  along  continued  to 
beftow  their  principal  attention  on  aitronomy.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  they  made  great  progrefs  in  explaining  the  caufes  of  the  phceno- 
mena  of  the  univerfe,  or  indeed  in  any  fpecies  of  rational  and  found  philo- 
fophy.  To  demonllrate  this  to  an  intelligent  reader,  it  is  fufHcient  to 
obferve,  that  according  to  the  teftimony  of  facred  and  profane  writers, 
the  abfurd  reveries  of  magic  and  aftrology,  which  always  decreafe  in. 
proportion  to  the  advancement  of  true  fcience,  were  in  high  efteem  among 
'them,  during  the  lateft  periods  of  their  government.  The  countries 
which  they  occupied,  were  extremely  fruitful,  and  afforded  without  much 
labour  all  the  neceifaries,  and  even  luxuries  of  life.  They  had  long  been 
accuflomed  to  a  civilized  and  polifhed  life  in  great  cities.  Thefe  circum- 
ftances  had  tainted  their  manners  with  effeminacy  and  corruption,  and 
rendered  them  an  eafy  prey  to  the  Perfians,  a  nation  juft  emerging  from 
barbarity,  and  of  confequence  brave  and  warlike.  This  was  itili  more 
eafy  in  the  infancy  of  the  military  art :  when  llrength  and  courage  were 
the  only  circumftances  which  gave  the  advantage  to  one  nation  over  another, 
when,  prpperly  fpeaking,  there  were  no  fortified  places j  v/hich,  in  modern 
times,  have  been  difcovered  to  be  fo  ufeful  in  flopping  the  progrels  of  a 
vidlorious  enemy,  and  when  the  event  of  a  battle  commonly  decided  the 
fate  of  an  empire.  But  vvc  muft  now  turn  our  attention  to  other  objedls. 

The  hiftory  of  Perfia,  after  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  offers  little,  when  con- 
fidered  initfelf,  that  merits  our  regard  :  but  when  combined  with  that  of 
Greece,  it  becomes  particularly  interefting.  The  monarchs  who  fuccecded 
Cyrus,  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  Greeks  toexercife  thofe  virtues,  which 
the  freedom  of  their  government  had  created  and  confirmed.  Sparta  re- 
mained under  the  influence  of  Lycurgus's  inflitutions :  Athens  had  juil 
recovered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pifiilratidse,  a  family  who  had  trampled 
on  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  ufurped  the  fupreme  pov^er.  Such  was  their 
lituation,  when  the  luft  of  univerfal  empire,  which  never  fails  to  tor-  ^^^^ 
ment  the  breaft  of  tyrants,  led  Darius  to  fend  forth  his  numerous  ar- 
jnies  into  Greece,   But  th«  Perfians  were  no  longer  thofe  invincible  foU 
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diers,  wKo  under  Cyrus  Had  conquered  Afia.  Their  minds  were  enervated 
by  luxury  and  fervitude.  Athens,  on  the  contrary,  teemed  with  great  men, 
whofe  minds  were  nobly  animated  by  the  late  recovery  of  their  freedom*, 
Miltiades,  in  the  plains  of  Marathon,  with  ten  thoufand  Athenians,  over- 
came the  Perfian  army  of  a  hundred  thoufand  foot,  and  ten  thoufand  ca- 
valry. His  countrymen,  Themiftocles  and  Ariftides,  the  firft  celebrated 
for  his  abilities,  the  fecond  for  his  virtue,  gained  the  next  honours  to 
the  general.  It  does  not  however  fall  within  our  plan  to  mention  the 
events  of  this  war,  which,  as  the  nobleft  monuments  of  virtue  over  force, 
of  courage  over  numbers,  of  liberty  over  fervitude,  deferve  to  be  read 
at  length  in  ancient  writers. 

484.       Xerxes,  the  fon  of  Darius,  came  in  perfon  into  Greece,  with 
two  million  one  hundred  thoufand  men,  and  being  every  v/here  de- 
feated by  fea  and  land,  efcaped  to  Afia  in  a  fifliing  boat.  Such  was  thfe 
ip^rit  of  the  Greeks,  fo  well  did  they  know 

That  wawiting  virtue,  life  is  pain  and  woe, 
"  That  wanting  liberty,  even  virtue  mourns, 
**  And  looks  around  for  happinefs  in  vain." 

Though  the  Periian  war  conc:Iuded  glorioufly  for  the  Greeks,  it 
is,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  this  war,  that  the  fubfequent  misfortunes 
of  that  nation  are  to  be  attributed.  It  was  not  the  battles  in  which  they 
fuffered  the  lofs  of  fo  many  brave  men,  but  thofe  in  which  they  acquired 
an  immenfity  of  Perfian  gold  ;  it  was  not  their  enduring  fo  many  hard- 
fhips  in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  but  their  connexion  with  the  PeHians, 
after  the  conclufion  of  it,  which  fubverted  the  Grecian  eftablifhments,  and 
ruined  the  moft  virtuous  confederacy  that  ever  exifted  upon  earth.  The 
Greeks  became  haughty  after  their  viftories :  delivered  from  the  common 
enemy,  they  began  to  quarrel  with  one  another  :  their  quarrels  were  fo- 
mented by  Perfian  gold,  of  which  they  had  acquired  enough  to  make 
them  defirous  of  more.  Hence  proceeded  the  famous  Pcloponnefian  war, 
in  which  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians  adted  as  principals, 
and  drew  after  them  the  other  Hates  of  Greece.  They  continued 
to  weaken  themfelves,  by  thefe  inteftine  divifions,  till  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon,  (a  country  till  his  time  little  known,  but  which,  by  the  adtive 
'and  crafty  genius  of  this  prince,  became  important  and  powerful)'  ren- 
g  dered  himfelf  the  abfolute  mafter  of  Greece,  by  the  battle  of 
Cheronssa,  But  this  conqueft  is  one  of  the  firft  we  meet  with  in 
hiftory,  which  did  not  depend  on  the  event  of  a  battle.  Philip  had  laid 
his  fchemes  fo  deep,  and  by  bribery,  promifes,  and  intrigues,  gained  over 
fuch  a  number  of  confiderable  perfons  in  the  feveral  ftates  of  Greece  to 
liis  intereft,  that  another  day  would  have  put  in  his  poffeffion  what  Che* 
ronsea  had  denied  him.  The  Greeks  had  loft  that  virtue,  which  was  the 
bafis  of  their  confederacy.  Their  popular  governments  ferved  only  to 
give  a  fandlion  to  their  licentioufnefs  and  corruption.  The  principal 
orators,  in  moft  of  their  ftates,  were  bribed  into  the  fervice  of  Philip; 
and  all  the  eloquence  of  a  Demofthenes,  alfifted  by  truth  and  virtue,  was 
unequal  to  the  mean,  but  more  fedudlive  arts  of  his  opponents,  who,  by 
flattering  the  people,  ufed  the  fureft  method,  of  winning  their  afteftions. 

Philip  had  prcpofed  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  his  empire  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  Greece.  But  he  did  not  long  furvive  the  battle  of  Chero- 
jicea.  Upon  his  deceafe,  his  fon  Alexander  was  chofen  general  again  ft  the 
Pertosa  by  ^ii  the  Grecian  ftates,  except  the  Athenians  and  Thebans. 
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Thefe  made  a  feeble  effort  for  expiring  liberty.    But  they  were 
obliged  to  yield  to  fuperior  force.    Secure  on  the  fide  of  Greece, 
Alexander  fet  out  on  his  Perfian  expedition,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thoufand 
foot,  and  five  thoufand  horfe.    The  fuccefs  of  this  army  in  conquering 
the  whole  force  of  Darius,  in  three  pitched  battles,  in  over-running  and 
fubduing  not  only  the  countries  then  known  to  the  Greeks,  but  many 
parts  of  India,  the  very  names  of  which  had  never  reached  an  European, 
ear,  has  been  defcribed  by  many  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and 
conftitutes  a  lingular  part  of  the  hiHory  of  the  world.    Soon  after 
this  rapid  career  of  vidory  and  fuccefs,  Alexander  died  at  Babylon. 
His  captains,  after  facrificing  all  his  family  to  their  ambition,  divided 
among  them  his  dominions.    This  gives  rife  to  a  number  of  isras  and 
events,  too  complicated  for  our  prefent  purpofe,  and  even  too  uninte- 
refting.    After  confidering  therefore  the  ftate  of  arts  and  fclences  in 
Greece,  we  lhall  pafs  over  to  the  Roman  affairs,  where  the  hiflorical  de- 
duction is  more  fimple,  and  alfo  m^ore  important. 

The  bare  names  of  illuftrious  men,  who  flourilhed  in  Greece,  from  the 
time  of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Alexander,  would  fill  a  large  volume.  During 
this  period,  all  the  arts  were  carried  to  the  higheil  pitch  of  perfedion  : 
and  the  improvements  we  have  hitherto  mentioned,  were  but  the  dawnings 
of  this  glorious  day.    Though  the  eaftern  nations  had  raifed  magnificent 
and  ftupendous  flruftures,  the  Greeks  were  the  firft  people  in  the  world, 
who,  in  their  works  of  architefture,  added  beauty  to  magnificence,  and 
elegance  to  grandeur.  The  temples  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  the  Ephe- 
fian  Diana,  are  the  firft  monuments  of  good  tafte.    They  v/ere  erefted 
by  the  Grecian  colonies,  who  fettled  in  Afia  Minor,  before  thereign 
of  Cyrus.    Phidias,  the  Athenian,  is  the  firll  fculpior  whofe  works  ^'^  ' 
have  been  immortal.    Zeuxes,  Parrhafius,  and  Timantheus,  during  the 
fame  age  firit  difcovered  the  power  of  the  pencil,  and  all  the  magic  of 
painting.    Compofition,  in  all  its  various  branches,  reached  a  degree  of 
perfeftion  in  the  Greek  language,  of  which  a  modern  reader  can  hardly 
form  an  idea.    After  Homer  the  tragic  poets  iEfchylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  were  the  firft  confiderable  improvers  of  poetry.  Herodotus  gave 
fimpliciry  and  elegance  to  profaic  writings.  Ifocrates  gave  it  cadence  and 
harmony  ;  but  it  was  left  to  Thucydides  and  Demofthenes,  to  difcover 
the  full  force  of  the  Greek  tongue.    It  was  not  however  in  the  finer  arts 
alone  that  the  Greeks  excelled.  Every  fpecies  of  philofophy  was  cultivated 
among  them  with  the  utm.oft  fuccefs.  Not  to  mention  the  divine  Socrates, 
whofe  charafterhashad  the  honour  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  great 
founder  of  our  religion,  his  three  difciples,  Plato,  Arillotle,  and  Xeno- 
phon,  may  for  iirength  of  reafoning,  jultnefs  of  fentiment,  and  propriety 
of  exprefTion,  be  put  on  a  footing  with  the  writers  of  any  age  or  country. 
Experience  indeed,  in  a  long  courfe  of  years,  has  taught  us  many  fecrets 
in  nature,  with  which  thefe  philofophers  were  unacquainted,  and  which 
no  flrength  of  genius  could  divine.    But  whatever  fome  vain  empirics 
in  learning  may  pretend,  the  moft  learned  and  ingenious  men,  both  in 
France  and  in  England,  have  acknowledged  the  fuperiority  of  the  Greek 
philofophers,  and  have  reckoned  themfelves  happy  in  catching  their  turn 
of  thinking  and  manner  of  exprefiion.    But  the  Greeks  were  not  lefs 
diflinguifhed  for  their  aftive  than  for  their  fpeculative  talents.  It 
would  be  endlefs  to  recount  the  names  of  their  famous  fiatefmen  and 
warriors,  and  it  is  impoffible  to  mention  a  few  without  doing  injuftice 
to  a  great  number.     War  wa?  firft  reduced  into  a  fcience  by  the 
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Greeks.  The  foldiers  fought  from  an  afFedlion  to  their  country,  and  an 
ardor  for  glory,  and  not  from  a  dread  of  their  fuperiors.  We  have  feea 
the  eiFecl  of  this  military  virtue  in  their  wars  againfl  the  Perfians,  the 
caufe  of  it  was  the  wife  laws  which  Amphidlion,  Solon,  and  Lycurgus, 
had  eftabliihed  in  Greece.  But  we  muft  now  leave  this  nation,  whofe 
hiilory,  both  civil  and  philofophical,  is  as  important,  as  their  territory 
was  inconfiderable,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  Roman  affairs,  which 
are  iHli  more  interefting,  both  on  their  own  account,  and  from  the  rela- 
tion in  which  they  ftand  to  thofe  of  modern  Europe. 

The  character  of  Romulus,  the  founder  of  the  Roman  ftate,  wliea 
'  we  view  him  as  the  leader  of  a  few  lawlefs  and  wandering  banditti, 
is  an  objed  of  extreme  infignificance.  But  vvhen  we  confider  him  as  the 
founder  of  art  empire  as  extenfive  as  the  world,  and  whofe  progrefs  and 
decline  have  occafioned  the  two  greatefl:  revolutions,  that  ever  happened 
in  Europe,  we  cannot  help  being  inferefted  in  his  conduft.  His  difpofition 
was  extremely  martial  ;  and  the  political  Hate  of  Italy,  divided  into  a 
number  of  fmall  but  independent  diftrifts,  afforded  a  noble  field  for  the 
difplay  of  military  talents.  Romulus  was  continually  embroiled  with  one 
or  other  of  his  neighbours,  and  war  v/as  the  only  employment  by  which  he 
<ind  his  companions  expected  not  only  to  aggrandize  themfelves,  but  even 
to  fubfifl.  In  the  conduft  of  his  wars  with  the  neighbouring  people,  we 
may  obferve  the  fame  maxims  by  which  the  Romans  afterwards  became 
mafters  of  the  world.  Infteadof  deilroying  the  nations  he  had  fubjeded, 
he  united  them  to  the  Roman  flate,  whereby  Rome  acquired  a  new  ac- 
ceffion  of  ilrength  from  every  war  flie  undertook,  and  became  powerful 
and  populous  from  that  very  circumflance  which  ruins  and  depopulates 
otherkingdoms.  If  the  enemies,  with  which  he  contended,  had,  by  means 
of  the  art  or  arms  they  employed,  any  confiderable  advantage,  Romulus 
immediately  adopted  that  praftice,  or  the  ufe  of  that  weapon,  and  im- 
proved the  military  fyftem  of  the  Romans,  by  the  united  experience  of 
all  their  enemies.  We  have  an  example  of  both  thefe  maxims,  by  means 
of  which  the  Roman  ftate  arrived  at  fuch  a  pitch  of  grandeur,  in  the  war 
with  the  Sabines.  Romulus  having  conquered  that  nation,  not  only  united 
them  to  the  Romans,  but  finding  their  buckler  preferable  to  the  Roman, 
inflantly  threw  afide  the  latter,  and  made  ufe  of  the  Sabine  buckler  in 
fighting  againfl  other  Hates.  Romulus,  though  principally  attached  to 
war,  did  not  altogether  negled  the  civil  policy  of  his  infant  kingdom. 
He  inftituted  what  was  called  the  Senate,  a  court  originally  compofed  of 
a  hundred  perfons,  diftinguifhed  for  their  wifdom  and  experience.  He 
enadled  laws  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  for  bridling  the  fierce 
'and  unruly  pafTions  of  his  follov/ers :  and  after  a  long  reign  fpent  in  pro- 
moting the  civil  or  military  interefts  of  his  country,  was,  according  to 
the  heft  conjedlure,  treacheroufly  put  to  death  by  the  members  of 
'      that  fen  ate,  which  he  himfelf  had  inilituted. 

The  faccelTors  of  Romulus  were  all  very  extraordinary  perfonages. 
Noma,  who  came  next  to  him,  eftablilhed  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  Romans,  andinfpired  them  with  that  veneration  for  an  oath,  which 
was  ever  after  the  foul  of  their  military  difcipline.  Tullus  Hoililius, 
Ancus  Martius,  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  Servius  TuUius,  laboured  each 
during  his  reign,  for  the  grandeur  of  Rome.  But  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
the  feventh  and  laft  king,  having  obtained  the  crown  by  the  execrable 
murder  of  his  father-in-law  Servius,  continued  to  fupport  it  by  the  moil 
cruel  and  infamous  tyranny.    This,  together  with  the  infolence  of  his 
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fon  Sextus  Tarquinius,  who,  by  difhonouring  Lucretia,  a  Roman  lady, 
aftronted  the  whole  nation,  occafioned  the  expulfion  of  the  Tar- 
quin  family,  and  with  it  the  diffolution  of  the  regal  government. 
As  the  Romans  however  were  continually  engaged  in  war,  they  found  it 
neceffary  to  have  fome  officer  inverted  withfupreme  a  uhority,  who  might 
condudl  them  to  the  field,  and  regulate  their  military  enterprizes.  In  the 
room  of  the  kings  therefore  they  appointed  two  annual  magillrates  called 
Confuls,  who,  without  creating  the  fame  jealoufy,  fucceeded  to  all  the 
power  of  their  fovereigns.  This  revolution  was  extremely  favourable  to 
the  Roman  grandeur.  The  confuls,  who  enjoyed  but  a  temporary  power, 
were  defirous  of  fignalizing  their  reign  by  fome  great  adion  :  each  vied 
with  thofe  who  had  gone  before  him,  and  the  Romans  were  daily  led  out 
againft  fome  new  enemy.  When  we  add  to  this,  that  the  people,  natu- 
rally warlike,  were  infpired  to  deeds  of  valour  by  every  confideration 
which  would  excite  them  :  that  the  citizens  of  Rome  were  all  foldiers, 
and  fought  for  their  lands,  their  children,  and  their  liberties,  we  need  not 
be  furprifed,  that  they  lliould,  in  the  courfe  of  fome  centuries,  ex-  , 
tend  their  power  all  over  Italy. 

The  Romans,  now  fecure  at  home,  and  finding  no  enemy  to  contend 
with,  turn  their  eyes  abroad,  and  meet  with  a  powerful  rival  in  the  Car- 
thaginians. This  ftate  had  been  founded  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean 
in  Africa,  fome  time  before  Rome,  by  a  colony  of  Phenicians,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  praftice  of  their  mother  country,  they  had  cultivated  com- 
merce and  naval  greatnels. 

Carthage,  in  this  defign,  had  proved  wonderfully  fuccefsful.  She  now 
commanded  both  fides  of  the  Mediterranean.  Bsfides  that  of  Africa,  which 
fhe  almoit  entirely  pofTeiTed,  fhe  had  extended  herfelf  on  the  Spanifh  fide, 
through  the  Streights.  Thus  miftrefs  of  the  fea,  and  of  commerce,  ihe  had 
feized  on  the  iflands  of  Coriica  and  Sardinia.  Sicily  had  difficulty  to  de- 
fend itfelf;  and  the  Romans  were  too  nearly  threatened  not  to  take  , 
up  arms.  Hence  a  fucceffion  of  hoftilities  between  thefe  rival  dates,  ^' 
known  in  hiftory  by  the  name  of  Punic  wars,  in  which  the  Carthaginians, 
with  all  their  wealth  and  power,  were  an  unequal  match  for  tlie  Romans. 
Carthage  v/as  a  powerful  republic,  when  Rome  was  a  truckling  flate  ;  but 
Ihe  was  now  become  corrupt  and  effeminate,  while  Rome  was  in  the  vigour 
of  her  political  conftitution.  Carthage  emp'oyed  mercenaries  to  carry  on 
her  wars ;  Rome,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  v/as  compofed  of  foldiers. 
The  firft  war  with  Carthage  taught  the  Romans  the  art  of  righting  on  the 
fea,  with  which  they  had  hitherto  been  unacquainted.  A  Carthaginian 
veffel  was  wrecked  on  their  coafts  ;  they  ufed  it  for  a  model,  in 
three  months  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  the  conful  Duilius,  who  fought 
their  firft  naval  battle,  was  vidorious.  It  is  not  to  our  purpofe  to  mention  all 
the  tranfadlions  of  thefe  wars.  The  behaviour  of  Regulus,  the  Roman 
general,  may  give  us  an  idea  of  the  fpirit  which  then  animated  this  peo- 
ple. Being  taken  prifoner  in  Africa,  he  is  fent  back  on  his  parole  to  ne- 
gociate  a  change  of  prifoners.  He  maintains  in  the  fenate,  the  propriety 
of  that  law,  which  cut  off  from  thofe  who  fu^'ered  themfelves  to 
be  taken,  all  hopes  of  being  faved,  and  returns  to  a  certain  death. 

Neither  was  Carthage,  though  corrupted,  deficient  in  great  men.  Of 
all  the  enemies  the  Romans  ever  had  to  contend  with,  Hannibal  the  Car- 
thaginian was  the  moft  inflexible  and  dangerous.  His  father  Hamiicar 
had  imbibed  an  extreme  hatred  againft  the  Romans,  and  having  fettled 
the  inteftine  troubles  of  his  country,  he  took  an  early  opportunity  to  in- 
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fpire  his  Ton,  though  but  nine  years  old,  with  his  own  fentiments.  For 
this  purpofe  he  ordered  a  folemn  facrifice  to  be  oiered  to  Jupiter,  and 
leading  his  fon  to  the  altar,  afked  him  whether  he  was  willing  to  attend 
him  in  his  expedition  againil  the  Romans ;  the  courageous  boy  not  only 
confented  to  go,  but  conjured  his  father  by  the  gods  prefent,  to  form  hira 
to  vidlory,  and  teach  him  the  art  of  conquering.  That  I  will  joyfully  do, 
replied  Hamilcar,  and  with  all  the  care  of  a  father  who  loves  you,  if  you 
will  fwear  upon  the  altar  to  be  an  eternal  enemy  to  the  Romans.  Han- 
nibal readily  complied,  and  the  folemnity  of  the  ceremony,  and  the  fa- 
crednefs,  of  the  oath,  made  fuch  an  imprelTion  upon  his  mind,  a«  nothing 
jj,^^  could  ever  afterwards  efface.  Being  appointed  general  at  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  he  crofTes  the  Ebro,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Alps,  and 
in  a  moment  falls  down  upon  Italy.    The  lofs  of  four  battles  threatens 
the  fall  of  Rome.    3icily  fides  with  the  conqueror.  Hieronymus, 
king  of  Syracufe,  declares  againfl:  the  Romans,  and  almoft  all  Italy 
abandons  them.    In  this  extremity  Rome  owed  its  prefervation  to  three 
great  men.    Fabius  Maximus,  defpifing  popular  clamour,  and  the  mi- 
litary ardour  of  his  countrymen,  declines  coming  to  an  engagement. 
The  ftrength  of  Rome  has  time  to  recover.    Marcellus  raifes  the  fiege  of 
Nola,  takes  Syracufe,  and  revives  the  drooping  fpirits  of  his  troops.  The 
Romans  admired  the  charader  of  thefe  great  men,  but  faw  fomething 
more  divine  in  the  young  Scipio.    The  fuccefs  of  this  young  hero  con- 
firmed the  popular  opinion,  that  he  was  of  divine  extradion,  and  held 
converfe  with  the  gods.    At  the  age  of  four  and  twenty,  he  flies 
into  Spain,  where  both  his  father  and  uncle  loft  their  lives,  attacks 
New  Carthage,  and  carries  it  at  the  firft  affault.    Upon  his  arrival  in 
Africa,  kings  fubmit  to  him,  Carthage  trembles  in  her  turn,  and  fees  her 
armies  defeated.    Hannibal,  fixteen  years  vidlorious,  is  in  vain  called 
home  to  defend  his  country.    Carthage  is  rendered  tributary,  gives 
hoftages,  and  engages  never  to  enter  upon  a  war,  but  with  the  con- 
fent  of  the  Roman  people.  > 

After  the  conqueft  of  Carthage,  Rome  had  inconfiderable  wars  but 
great  victories  ;  before  this  time  its  wars  were  great,  and  its  viftories  in- 
confiderable; At  this  time  the  world  was  divdded,  as  it  were,  into  two 
parts  ;  in  the  one  fought  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  ;  the  other  was 
agitated  by  thofe  quarrels  which  had  lafted  fince  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Their  fcene  of  adion  was  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Eaft.  The 
ilates  of  Greece  had  once  more  difengaged  themfelvesfrom  a  foreign  yoke. 
They  were  divided  into  three  confederacies,  the  Etolian,  Acheans,  and 
Beotians ;  each  of  thefe  was  an  aflbciation  of  free  cities,  which  had  affem- 
,  blies  and  magiftrates  in  common.  Of  them  all  the  Etolians  were  the 
moft  confiderable.  The  king?  of  Macedon  maintained  that  fuperiority, 
which,  in  ancient  times,  when  the  balance  of  power  was  little  attended 
to,  a  great  prince  naturally  polTelfed  pver  his  lefs  powerful  neighbours. 
Philip^  the  prefent  monarch,  had  rendered  himfelf  odious  to  the  Greeks, 
by  forne  unpopular  and  tyrannical  fteps  ;  the  Etolians  were  moft  irritated  ; 
snd  hearing  the  fame  of  the  Roman  arms,  called  them  into  Greece,  and 
overcame  Philip  by  their  affiftance.  The  vidory,  however,  chiefly  re- 
dounded to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans.  The  Macedonian  garrifons 
v/ere  obliged  to  evacuate  Greece  ;  the  cities  were  all  declared  free  ;  but 
Philip  became  a  tributary  to  the  Romans,  and  the  ftates  of  Greece  became 
their  dependants.  The  Etolians,  difcovering  their  firft  error,  endea- 
voured to  rempdy  it  by  another  ftill  more  dangerous  to  themfelyes,  and 
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more  advantageous  to  the  Romans.  As  they  had  called  the  Romans  into 
Greece  to  defend  them  againll:  Philip,  they  now  called  in  Antiochus, 
kino-  of  Syria,  to  defend  them  againft  the  Romans.  7'he  famous  Han- 
nibal too  had  recourfe  to  the  fame  prince,  who  was  at  this  time  the  moll 
powerful  in  the  Eaft,  and  the  fucceiTor  to  the  dominions  of  Alexander  in 
Afia.  But  Antiochus  did  not  follow  his  advice  fo  much,  as  that  of  the 
Etolians;  for  inftead  of  renewing  the  war  in  Italy,  where  Hannibal, 
from  experience,  judged  the  Romans  to  be  moft  vulnerable,  he  landed  in 
Greece  with  a  fmall  body  of  troops,  and  being  overcome  without  diffi- 
culty, fled  over  into  Afia.  In  this  war  the  Rom.ans  made  ufe  of  Philip 
for  conquering  Antiochus,  as  they  had  before  done  of  the  Etolians  for 
conquering  Philip.  They  now  purfue  Antiochus,  the  laft  objed  ^g, 
of  their  refentment,  into  Afia,  and  having  vanquifhed  him  by  fea 
and  land,  compel  him  to  fubmit  to  an  infamous  treaty.  In  thefe  con- 
quers the  Romans  ftill  allowed  the  ancient  inhabitants  to  poflefs  their 
territory;  they  did  not  even  change  the  form  of  government:  the  con- 
quered nations  became  the  allies  of  the  Roman  people,  which  however, 
under  a  fpecious  name,  concealed  the  moll  fsrvile  of  all  conditions,  and 
inferred,  that  they  fhould  fubmit  to  whatever  was  required  of  them. 
When  we  reflefl  on  thefe  eafy  conquefts,  we  have  reafon  to  be  aftonifhed 
at  the  refinance  which  the  Romans  met  with  from  a  barbarous  prince, 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus.  This  monarch,  however,  had  great  re- 
fources.  His  kingdom,  bordering  on  the  inacceffible  mountains  of  Cau- 
cafus,  abounded  in  a  race  of  men,  whofe  minds  were  not  enervated  by 
pleafure,  and  whofe  bodies  were  firm  and  vigorous. 

The  different  ftaies  of  Greece  and  Afia,  who  now  began  to  feel  the 
weight  of  their  yoke,  but  had  not  fpirit  to  fhakeit  off,  v/ere  tranfported. 
at  finding  a  prince,  who  dared  tofhew  himfeif  an  enemy  to  the  Romans, 
and  chearfully  fubmitted  to  his  protedion.  Mithridates,  however,  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  fuperior  flarof  the  Pvomans.  Vanquifhed  fucceiuvely 
by  Sylla  and  Lucullus,  he  was  at  length  fubdued  by  Pompey,  and 
ftripped  of  his  dominions  and  of  his  life.    In  Africa  the  Roman 
arms  met  with  equal  fuccefs.    Marius,  in  conquering  Jugurtha,  made  al! 
fecure  in  that  quarter.    Even  the  barbarous  nations  beyond  the 
Alps,  began  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  Roman  arms.    Gallia  Nar- 
bonenfis  had  been  reduced  into  a  province.  The  Cimbri,  Teutenes, 
and  other  northern  nations  of  Europe,  broke  into  this  part  of  the 
empire.    The  fame  Marius,  whofe  name  was  fo  terrible  in  Africa,  made 
the  north  of  Europe  to  tremble.    The  barbarians  retired  to  their 
wilds  and  deferts,  lefs  formidable  than  the  Roman  legions.  But 
v/hile  Rome  conquered  the  v^orld,  there  fubfifled  an  eternal  war  witliia 
her  w^Us.    This  war  had  fubfiiied  from  the  firft  periods  of  the  govern- 
ment.    Rome,  after  the  expulfion  of  her  kings,  enjoyed  but  a  nominal 
liberty.    The  defcendants  of  the  fenators,  who  were  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  Patricians,  were  invefted  with  fo  many  odious  privileges,  that 
the  people  felt  their  dependence,  and  became  determined  to  (hake  it  off. 
A  thoufand  difputes  on  this  fubject  ^.rofe  betwixt  them  and  the  Patricians, 
which  always  terminated  in  favour  of  liberty. 

Thefe  difputes  however,  while  the  Romans  preferved  their  virtue, 
were  not  attended  with  any  dangerous  confequences.  The  Patricians, 
who  loved  their  country,  chearfully  parted  with  fome  of  their  privileges  to 
fatisfy  the  people  :  and  the  people,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  ob- 
iaiaed  laws  by  which  they  might  be  adiiiitteii  to  erijoy  the  firft  offices  of 
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the  ftate,  and  though  they  had  the  power  of  nomination,  always  named 
Patricians.  But  when  the  Romans,  by  the  conqueft  of  foreign  nations, 
became  acquainted  with  all  their  luxuries  and  refinements ;  when  they 
became  tainted  with  the  effeminacy  and  corruption  of  the  eaftern  courts, 
and  fported  with  every  thing  juft  and  honourable,  in  order  to  obtain  them, 
the  ftate,  torn  by  the  faflions  between  its  members,  and  without  virtue 
on  either  fide,  to  keep  it  together,  became  a  prey  to  its  own  children. 
Hence  the  bloody  feditions  of  the  Gracchi,  which  paved  the  way  for  an 
inextinguifhable  hatred  between  the  nobles  and  commons,  and  made  it 
eafy  for  any  turbulent  demagogue  to  put  them  in  adlion  againft  each 
other.  The  love  of  their  country  was  now  no  more  than  a  fpecious  name  ; 
the  better  fort  were  too  wealthy  and  effeminate  to  fubmit  to  the  rigours 
of  military  difcipline,  and  the  foldiers,  compofed  of  the  dregs  of  the  re- 
public, were  no  longer  citizens.  They  knew  none  but  their  commander  ; 
under  his  banner  they  fought  and  conquered  and  plundered,  and  for  him 
they  were  ready  to  die.  He  might  command  them  to  imbrue  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  their  country.  They  knew  no  country  but  the  camp, 
and  no  authority  but  that  of  their  general,  were  ever  ready  to  obey  him. 
The  multiplicity  of  the  Roman  conquers,  however,  which  required  their 
Jceeping  on  foot  feveral  armies  at  the  fame  time,  retarded  the  fubverlion 
of  the  republic.  Thefe  armies  were  fo  many  checks  upon  each  other. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  foldiers  of  Sylla,  Rome  would  have  furrendered 
its  liberty  to  the  army  of  Marius. 

Julius  Csefar  at  length  appears.  By  fubduing  the  Gauls,  he  gained  his 
country  the  moll  ufeful  conqueft  it  ever  made.   Pompey,  his  only 
rival,  is  overcome  in  the  plains  of  Pharfalia.    Caefar  vidlorious 
^      appears  in  a  moment  all  over  the  world,  in  Egypt,  in  Afia,  in 
Mauritania,  in  Spain,  in  Gaul,  and  in  Britain  :  conqueror  on  all 
iides,  he  is  acknowledged  mailer  at  Rome,  and  in  the  whole  empire. 
Brutus  and  CalTius  think  to  give  Rome  her  liberty,  by  ftabbing 
him  in  the  fenate  houfe.    But  they  only  fubjeft  her  to  tyrants, 
ivho,  without  his  clemency  or  abilities,  were  not  inferior  in  ambition.  The 
republic  falls  into  the  hands  of  Mark  Anthony ;  young  C^far  Oc- 
tavianus,  nephew  to  Julius  Ciefar,  wrefts  it  from  him  by  the  fea- 
fight  at  Adium  ;  there  is  no  Brutus  nor  Caffius  to  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
The  friends  of  liberty  haye  killed  themfelves  in  defpair;  and  Oftavius, 
under  the  name  of  Auguftus,  and  title  of  Emperor,  remains  the  un- 
diilurbed  mailer  of  the  empire.  During  thefe  civil  commotions,  the  Ro- 
mans fliii  preferved-  the  glory  of  their  arms  among  diftant  nations,  and 
while  it  was  unknown  who  Ihould  be  mailer  at  Rome,  the  Romans  were 
'without  difpute  the  mailers  of  the  world  ;  their  military  difcipline  and  va- 
lour Kbolilhed  all  the  remains  of  the  Carthaginian,  the  Perfian,  the  Greek, 
the  Affyrian,  and  the  Macedonian  glory,  and  they  were  now  only  a  name. 
No  fooner  therefore  was  Oftavius  ellablilhed  on  the  throne,  than  ambaf- 
fadors  from  all  quarters  of  the  known  world,  crowd  to  make  their  fub- 
jniffions.    Ethiopia  fues  for  peace  ;  the  Parthians,  who  had  been  a  moft 
formidable  enemy,  court  his  friendfhip  ;  the  Indies  feek  his  alliance,  Pan- 
^       nonia  acknowledges  him,  Germany  dreads  him,  and  the  Wefer  re- 
ceives his  laws.    Vidorious  by  fea  and  land,  he  fhuts  the  temple 
^5-     of  Janus.    The  whole  earth  lives  in  peace  under  his  power,  and 
7.      Jefus  Chrift  comes  into  the  world. 

Having  thus  traced  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  government,  while  it  re- 
mained a  republic,  our  plan  obliges  us  to  fay  a  few  words  with  regard  to 
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the  arts,  fciences,  and  manners  of  that  people.  During  the  firft  ages  of 
the  republic,  the  Romans  lived  in  a  total  negieft,  or  rather  contempt  of 
all  the  elegant  improvements  of  life.  War,  politicks,  and  agriculture 
were  the  only  arts  they  ftudied,  becaufe  they  were  the  only  arts  they 
elleemed.  But  upon  the  downfal  of  Carthage,  the  Romans,  having  no 
enemy  to  dread  from  abroad,  began  to  taile  the  fweets  of  fecurity,  and 
to  cultivate  the  arts.  Their  progrefs  however  was  not  gradual  as  in  the 
ether  countries  we  have  defcribed.  The  conqueft  of  Greece  at  once  put 
them  in  poffeffion  of  every  thing  moft  rare,  curious,  or  elegant.  Afia, 
which  was  the  next  viftim,  offered  all  its  flores  ;  and  the  P^omans,  from 
the  moll  fimple  people,  fpeedily  became  acquainted  with  the  art,  the 
luxuries,  and  refinements  of  the  whole  earth.  Eloquence  they  had  always 
cultivated  as  the  high  road  to  eminence  and  preferment.  The  orations 
of  Cicero  are  on Iv  inferior  to  thofe  of  Demofthenes,  which,  according  to 
all  our  ideas,  are  perfefl  produdions.  In  poetry,  Virgil  yields  only  to 
Homer,  whofe  verfe,  like  the  prcfe  of  Demofthenes,  is  perfe6l  and  inimi- 
table. Horace,  however,  in  his  fatires  and  epiftles,  had  no  model  among 
the  Greeks,  and  Hands  to  this  day  unrivalled  in  that  fpecies  of  writing. 
Jn  hiftory  the  Romans  can  boaft  aLivT,  whopoirefTes  all  the  natural  eafe 
of  Herodotus,  and  is  more  defcriptive,  more  eloquent  and  fentimentaL 
Tacitus  indeed  did  not  flourifh  in  the  Auguftine  age,  but  his  works  do 
himfelf  the  greateft  honour,  v/hile  they  difgrace  his  country  and  human 
nature,  whofe  corruptions  and  vices  he  paints  in  the  moil  firiking  colours^ 
Jn  philofophy,  if  we  except  the  works  of  Cicero,  and  the  fyllem  of  the 
Greek  phiioibpher  Epicurus,  defcribed  in  the  nervous  poetry  of  Lucretius, 
the  Romans,  during  the  time  of  the  republic,  made  not  the  leaft  attempt.. 
In  tragedy,  they  never  produced  any  thing  excellent ;  and  Terence, 
though  remarkable  for  purity  of  ftyle,  w^ants  that  comica  vis.,  or  lively- 
vein  of  humour,  which  diilinguiflied  the  Greek  comedians,  and  which. 
dilHnguifhes  our  Shakefpeare^ 

We  now  return  to  our  hiflory,  and  are  arrived  at  an  sra,  which  prefents 
us  with  a  fet  of  monilers,  under  the  name  of  emperors,  whofe  hiflories,  a 
few  excepted,  difgrace  hum.an  nature.  They  did  not  indeed  abolifh  the 
forms  of  the  Roman  republic,  tho*  they  extinguiihed  its  liberties,  and  while 
they  were  pradifingthe  moil:  unwarrantable  cruelties  upon  their  fubjeifls, 
they  themfelve^  were  the  flavesof  their  foJdiers.They  made  the  world  trem- 
ble, while  they  in  their  turn  trembled  at  the  army.  R-ome,  from  the  time  of 
Auguftus-,  became  the  moftdtfpotic  empire  that  ever  fubfilled  in  Europe. 
To  form  ^n  idea  of  their  government,  v/e  need  only  recal'toour  mind  the 
fituation  of  Turkey  at  prefcnt.  I  t  is  of  no  importance  therefore  to  con- 
fider  the  character  of  the  emperors,  fmce  they  had  no  power  but  what 
arofe  from  a  mercenary  Handing  army,  nor  to  enter  into  a  detail  with 
regard  to  the  tranfadlionsof  the  court,  which  were  directed  by  that  caprice, 
and  cruelty,  and  corruption,  which  univerfally  prevail  under  a  defpotic 
governmeni.  When  it  is  faid  that  the  Roman  republic  conquered  the 
world,  it  is  only  meant  the  civilized  part  of  it,  chieSy  Greece,  Car- 
thage, and  Afia.  A  more  difiicult  tafk  flill  remained  for  the  emperors, 
to  fubdue  the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe  ;  the  Germans,  the  Gauls,  the 
Britons,  and  even  the  remote  corner  of  Scotland  ;  for  though  thefe  coun- 
tries had  been  difcovered,  they  were  not  effedtuaily  fubdued  by  the  Ro- 
man generals.  Thefe  nations,  though  rude  and  ignorant,  were  brave 
and  independent.  It  was  rather  from  the  fuperiority  of  their  difcipline 
than  of  their  courage,  that  the  Romans  gained  any  advantage  over  them. 

The 
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The  Roman  wars,  with  the  Germans,  are  defcribed  by  Tacitus,  and  from  It 
his  accounts,  tho'  a  Roman,  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  with  what  bravery  they 
fought,  and  with  what  reludance  they  fubmitted  to  a  foreign  yoke.  From  I, 
the  obftinate  refiftance  of  the  Germans,  we  may  judge  of  the  difficulties  | 
the  Romans  met  within  fubduing  the  othernations  of  Europe.  Thecon- 
tefts  were  on  both  fides  bloody  ;  the  countries  of  Europe  were  fucceffively 
laid  wafte,  the  inhabitants  perifhed  in  the  field,  many  were  carried  iqto 
flavery,  and  but  a  feeble  remnant  fubmitted  to  the  Roman  power.  This 
Ixtuationof  affairs  was  extremely  unfavourable  tothehappinefs  of  mankind. 
The  barbarous  nations,  indeed,  from  their  intercourfe  with  the  Romans, 
acquired  fome  tafte  for  the  arts,  fciences,  language,  and  manners  of  their 
new  mailers.  Thefe  however  were  but  miferable  confolations  for  thelofs 
of  liberty,  for  being  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  for  being  over- 
awed by  mercenary  foldiers  kept  in  pay  to  reftrain  them,^  and  for  being 
delivered  over  to  rapacious  governors,  who  plundered  them  without  mercy. 
The  only  circumilance  which  could  iupport  them  under  thefe  complicated 
calamities,  was  the  hope  of  feeing  better  days. 

The  Roman  empire,  now  flretched  out  to  fuch  an  extent,  had  loft  its 
Ipring  and  force.  It  contained  within  itfelf  the  feeds  of  diffolution  ;  and 
the  violent  irruption  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  other  barbarians, 
haftenedits  deflrudlion.  Thefe  fierce  tribes,  who  came  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  empire,  either  inhabited  the  various  provinces  of  Germany,  which 
had  never  been  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  or  were  fcattered  over  the  vaft 
countries  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  north- weft  of  Afia,  which  are  now 
inhabited  by  theDanes,  the  Swedes,  the  Poles,  thefubjedls  of  the  Ruffian 
empire,  and  the  Tartars,  They  were  drawn  from  their  native  country 
by  that  reftleffnefs  which  adluates  the  minds  of  barbarians,  and  makes 
them  rove  from  home  in  queft  of  plunder,  or  new  fettlements.  The  firft 
invaders  met  with  a  powerful  refiftance  from  the  fuperior  difcipline  of  the 
Roman  legions  ;  but  this,  inftead  of  daunting  men  of  aftrong  and  impe- 
tuous temper,  onlyroufed  them  to  vengeance.  They  return  to  their  com- 
panions, acquaint  them  with  the  unknown  conveniencies  and  luxuries 
that  abounded  in  countries  better  cultivated,  or  bleffed  with  a  milder  cli- 
mate than  their  own  ;  they  acquaint  them  with  the  battles  they  had 
fought,  of  the  friends  they  had  loft,  and  warm  them  with  refentment 
againft  their  opponents.  Great  bodies  of  armed  men,  (fays  an  elegant 
hiftorian,  in  defcribing  this  fcene  of  defolation)  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  ilaves,  and  flocks,  iffued  forth,  like  regular  colonies,  in  queft  of 
new  feitlements.  New  adventurers  followed  them.  The  lands  which 
they  deferted  were  occupied  by  more  remote  tribes  of  barbarians.  Thefe, 
in  their  turn,  pufhed  forward  into  more  fertile  countries,  and  like  a  torrent 
continually  increafing,  rolled  on,  and  fwept  every  thing  before  them. 
Wherever  the  barbariansmarched,  their  route  was  marked  with  blood. They 
ravaged  or  deftroyed  all  around  them.  They  made  no  diftindion  between 
what  was  facred,  and  what  was  profane.  They  refpeded  no  age,  or  fex,  or 
rank.  If  a  man  was  called  upon  to  fix  upon  the  period,  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
world,  during  which,  the  condition  of  the  human  race  was  moft  calamitous 
and  aftiided,  he  would,  without  hefitation,  name  that  which  elapfed  from 
the  death  of  Theodofius  the  Great,  A.  D.  395,  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
Lombards  in  Italy,  A.D.  571.  The  cotemporary  authors,  who  beheld 
that  fcene  of  defolation,  labpur,  and  are  atalofs  for  expreffions  to  defcribe 
the  honor  of  it.   T^e  /course  of  God,  the  deflroyer  of  nations,  S-re  the  dreadful 

epithets  by  which  they  diftinguifh  the  jnoft  noted  of  the  barbarous  leaders, 
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Conllantlne,  who  was  emperor  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  who  had  embraced  Chriftianity,  changed  the  feat  of  empire 
from  Rome  to  Conftantinople.  This  occafioned  a  prodigious  alteration. 
The  wertern  and  eaftern  provinces  were  feparated  from  each  other,  and 
governed  by  different  fovereigns.  The  withdrawing  the  Roman  legions 
from  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  to  the  eaft,  threw  down  the  wellern  bar- 
riers of  the  empire,  and  laid  it  open  to  the  invaders. 

Rome  (now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Weftern  Empire,  in  contradif- 
tinftion  to  Conftantinople,  which,  from  its  fituation,  was  called  the 
Eaftern  Empire)  weakened  by  this  divifion,  becomes  a  prey  to  the  barba- 
rous nations.  Its  ancient  glory,  vainly  deemed  immortal,  is  effaced,  and 
Adoaces,  a  barbarian  chieftain,  fits  down  on  the  throne  of  the  Caefars. 
Thefe  irruptions  into  the  empire  were  gradual  and  fucceffive.  The  im- 
menfe  fabric  of  the  Roman  empire  was  the  work  of  many  ages,  and  feve- 
ral  centuries  were  employed  in  demolifhing  it.  The  ancient  difcipline  of 
the  Romans,  in  military  affairs,  were  fo  efficacious,  that  the  remains  of 
it  defcended  to  their  fucceffors,  and  muft  have  proved  an  over-match  for 
all  their  enemies, had  it  not  been  for  the  vices  of  their  emperors,  and  the 
univerfal  corruption  of  manners  among  the  people.  Satiated  with  the 
luxuries  of  the  known  world,  the  emperors  were  at  a  lofs  to  £nd  new 
provocatives.  The  moft  diftant  regions  were  explored-,  the  ingenuity  of 
mankind  was  exercifed,  and  the  tribute  of  provinces  expended  upon  one 
favourite  dim.  The  tyranny,  and  the  univerfal  depravation  of  manners 
that  prevailed  under  the  emperors,  or  as  they  are  called  Csfars,  could 
only  be  equalled  by  the  barbarity  of  thofe  nations  who  overcame  them. 

Towards. the  clofe  of  the  fixth  century,  the  Saxons,  a  German  nation, 
were  maftersof  thefouthern,  and  more  fertile  provinces  of  Britain  ;  the 
Franks,  another  tribe  of  Germans,  of  Gaul ;  the  Goths  of  Spain  ;  the 
Goths  and  Lombards,  of  Italy,  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  Scarce  any 
veftige  of  the  Roman  policy,  jurifprudence,  arts  or  literature  remained. 
New  forms  of  government,  new  laws,  new  manners,  new  dreffes,  new 
languages,  and  new  names  of  men  and  countries,  were  every  where  in- 
troduced. 

From  this  period  till  the  fixteenth  century,  Europe  exhibited  a  pi£lure 
of  moft  melancholy  Gothic  barbarity.  Literature,  fcience,  tafte,  Vv'ere 
words  fcarcein  ufe  during  thefe  ages.  Perfons  of  the  higheft  rank,  and 
in  the  moft  eminent  ftations,  could  not  read  or  write.  Many  of  the  clergy 
did  not  underftand  the  breviary  which  they  were  obliged  daily  to  recite  ; 
fome  of  them  could  fcarce  read  it.  The  human  mind  negleded,  uncul- 
tivated, and  depreffed,  funk  into  the  moft  profound  ignorance.  The  fu- 
perior  genius  of  Charlemagne,  who,  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century,  governed  France,  Germany,  with  part  of  Italy  ;  and  Alfred  the 
Great  in  England,  endeavoured  to  difpel  this  darknefs,  and  gave  their 
fubjedls  a  ftiort  glympfe  of  light.  But  the  ignorance  of  the  age  was  too 
powerful  for  their  efforts  and  inftitutions.  'I he  darknefs  returned,  ajid 
fettled  over  Europe  more  thick  and  heavy  than  formerly. 

A  new  divifion  of  property  gradually  introduced  a  new  fpecies  of  go- 
vernment, formerly  unknown  i  which  fmgular  inftitution  is  nov/  diftin- 
guiihed  by  the  name  of  the  Feudal  Sylicm,  The  king  or  general,  who 
led  the  barbarians  to  conqueft,  parcelled  out  the  lands  of  the  vanquiftied 
among  his  chief  officers,  binding  thofe  on  w^om  they  were  beftowed,  to 
follow  his  ftahdard  with  a  number  of  men,  and  to  bear  arms  in  his  defence. 
The  chief  officers  imitated  the  example  of  the  fovereign,  and  in  diftrir 
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buting  portions  Of  their  lands  among  their  dependents,  annexed  the 
fame  condition  to  the  grant.  But  though  this  fyftem  feemed  to  be  admir- 
abl/ calculated  for  defence  againfl  a  foreign  enemy,  it  degenerated  into- 
a  fyftem  of  oppreffion. 

The  ufurpation  of  the  nobles  became  unbounded  and  intolerable. 
They  reduced  the  great  body  of  the  people  into  a  Hate  of  a6lual  fervituds. 
They  were  deprived  of  the  natural  and  moft  unalienable  rights  of  huma- 
nity. They  were  flaves  fixed  to  the  foil,  which  they  cultivated,  and  toge- 
ther  with  it  were  transferred  from  one  proprietor  to  another,  by  fale,  or 
by  conveyance.  Every  offended  baron,  or  chieftain,  buckled  on  his  ar- 
mour, and  fought  redrefs  at  the  head  of  his  vaffals.  His  adverfaries  met 
him  in  like  hoftile  array.  The  kindred  and  the  dependents  of  the  aggref- 
for,  as  well  as  of  the  defender,  were  involved  in  the  quarrel.  They  had 
net  even  the  liberty  of  remaining  neuter*. 

The  monarchs  of  Europe  perceived  the  encroachments  of  the  nobles 
with  impatience.  They  declared,  that  as  all  men  were  by  nature  free 
born,  they  determined  it  fhould  be  fo  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name.  In 
order  to  create  fome  power,  that  might  counter-balance  thofe  potent  vaf- 
fals,  who,  while  they  enfiaved  the  people,  controlled- or  gave  law  to  the 
crown,  apian  v/as  adopted  of  conferring  new  privileges  on  towns.  Thefe 
privileges-  aholilhed  all  marks  of  fervrtude,  and  formed  them  into  corpo- 
rations, or  bodies  politic^  to  be  governed  by  a  council  and  magiftrates  of 
their  own  nomination. 

The  acquifition  of  liberty  made  fuch  a  happy  change  in  the  condition 
of  mankind,  as  roufed  chem  from  that  ftupidity  and  inadlion  into  which 
they  had  been  funk  by  the  wretchednefs  of  their  former  ftate.  A  fpirit 
cf  induiky  revived ;  commerce  became  an  object  of  attention^  and  began 
toflovirifh. 

■  Various  caufes  contributed  to  revive  this  fpirit  of  comm.erce,  and  to 
renew  the  intercourfe  between  different  nations.  Conftantinople,  the 
capital  of  the  Eaftern,  or  Greek  empire,  had  efcaped  the  ravages  of  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  who  overthrew  that  of  the  Weft.  In  this  city,  fome 
remains  of  literature  and  fcience  were  preferved  :  this  too,  for  many  ages, 
was  the  great  emporium  of  trade,  and  where  fome  relifh  for  the  precious, 
commodities  and  curious  man  ufadures  of  India  was  retained.  They  comi'- 
municated  fom.e  knowledge  of  thefe  to  their  neighbours  in  Italy  j  and  the 
crufades,  which  were  begun  by  the  Cliriftian  powers  of  Europe  with  a 
view  to  drive  the  Turks  from  Jerufalem,  opened  a  communication  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  Eaft..  Conftantinople  was  the  general  place  of  ren- 
dezvous  for  the  Chriftian  armies,,  in  their  way  to  Paleftine,  or  on  their 
return  from  thence.  Though  the  obje£l  of  thefe  expeditions  was  con- 
queft  and  not  commerce,  and  though  the  iffue  of  them  proved  unfortu- 
nate, the  commercial  effects  were  both  beneficial  and  permanent. 
Soon  after  the  ciofe  of  the  holy  war,,  the  mariner's  compafs  was  invented, 
.  which  facilitated  the  communication  between  remote  nations,  and  brought- 
them  nearer  to  each  other.  The  Italian  ftates,  particularly  thofe  of  Ve- 
nice and  Genoa,  began  to  eftablifii  a  regular  commerce  with  the  Eaft, 

and 
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and  the  ports  of  Egypt,  and  drew  from  thence  all  the  rich  productions  of 
India.  Thefe  commodities  they  difpofed  of  to  great  advantage  ^mong^ 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  who  began  to  acquire  fome  tafleof  elegance, 
unknown  to  their  predeceffors,  or  defpifed  by  them.  Daring  the  12th 
and  13  th  centuries,  the  commerce  of  Europe  was  almoft  in  the  hands  of 
the  Italians,  more  commonly  known  in  thofe  ages  by  the  nam«  of  Lom- 
bards. Companies  or  focieties  of  Lombard  merchants  fettled  in  every 
different  kingdom ;  they  became  the  carriers,  the  manufacturers,  and  the 
bankers  of  Europe.  One  of  thefe  companies  fettled  in  London^  hence 
the  name  of  Lorabard-ftreet. 

While  the  Italians  in  the  South  of  Europe  cultivated  trade  with  fuch 
induftry  and  fuccefs,  the  commercial  fpirit  awakened  in  the  North  towards 
the  middle  of  the  thirtenth  century.  As  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and  other 
nations  around  the  Baltic,  were  at  that  time  extremely  barbarous,  and 
infeiled  that  fea  with  their  piracies,  this  obliged  the  cities  of  Lubec  and 
Hamburg,  foon  after  they  had  begun  to  open  fome  trade  with  the  Italians, 
to  enter  into  a  league  of  mutual  defence.  They  derived  fach  advantages 
from  this  union,  that  other  towns  acceded  to  their  confederacy ;  and,  in 
a  Ihort  time,  eighty  of  the  molt  confiderable  cities,  fcattered  through 
thofe  vail  countries  of  Germany  and  Flanders  which  Hretch  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Baltic  to  Cologne  on  the  Rhine  joined  in  an  alliance,  called 
the  Hanfeatic  league  ;  which  became  fo  formidable,  that  its  alliance  was 
courted,  and  its  enmity  was  dreaded  by  the  grearefl  monarchs.  The 
members  of  this  powerful  afTociation  formed  the  firft  fyftematic  plan 
commerce  known  in  the  middle  ages,  and  conducted  it  by  common  laws 
enafted  in  their  general  affemblies.  They  fupplied  the  reft  of  Europe  with 
naval  ftores ;  and  pitched  on  different  towns,  the  moft  eminent  of  which 
was  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  where  they  eftablilhed  ftaples,  in  which  their 
commerce  was  regularly  carried  on.  Thither  the  Lombards  brought  the 
produftions  of  India,  together  with  the  manufadures  of  Italy,  and  ex~ 
changed  them  for  the  more  bulky,  but  not  lels  ufeful  commodities  of  the 
North. 

As  Bruges  became  the  centre  of  communication  between  the  Lombards 
and  Hanfeatic  merchants,  the  Flemings  traded  with  both  in  that  city  to 
fuch  extent  as  well  as  advantage,  as  fpirited  among  them  a  general  habit  of 
induftry,  which  long  rendered  Flanders  and  the  adjacentprovinces  themoit 
opulent,  the  moft  populous,  and  bell  cultivated  countries  in  Europe. 

Struck  with  the  flourifning  ftate  of  thefe  provinces,  of  which  he  difco- 
vered  the  true  caufe,  Edward  III.  of  England,  endeavoured  to  excite  a 
fpirit  of  induftry  among  his  own  fubjefts,  who,  blind  to  the  advantages 
of  their  fituation,  and  ignorant  of  the  fource  from  v/hich  opulence  was 
deftined  to  flow  into  their  country,  totally  neglected  commerce,  and  did 
not  even  attempt  thofe  manufadures,  the  materials  of  which  thjey  fur- 
niihed  to  foreigners.  By  alluring  Flemifh  artifans  to  fettle  in  his  domi- 
nions as  well  as  by  many  wife  laws  for  the  encouragement  and  regula- 
tion of  trade ;  he  gave  a  beginning  to  the  woollen  m.anufactures  of  Eng- 
land, and  firft  turned  the  active  and  enterprifmg  genius  of  his  people 
towards  thofe  arts  which  have  raifed  the  Englifri  to  the  firft  rank  among 
commercial  nations. 

The  Chriftian  princes,  after  their  great  lofTes  in  the  crufades,  endea- 
voured to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  great  khans  of  Tartary,  whofe 
fame  in  arms  had  reached  the  moft  remote  corners  of  Europe  and  Afia, 
that  they  might  be  fome  check  upon  the  Turks,  who  had  been  fuch  ene- 
Jnies  to  the  Chriftian  name;  and  who,  from  a  contemptible  handful  c£ 
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wanderers,  ferving  occafionally  in  the  armies  of  contending  princes,  had 
bei^un  to  extend  their  ravages  over  the  fineft  countries  of  Afia. 

The  Chriftian  embafiies  were  managed  chiefly  by  monks,  a  wandering 
profeffion  of  men,  who,  impelled  by  zeal,  and  undaunted  by  difficulties 
and  danger,  found  their  way  to  the  remote  courts  of  thefe  infidels.  The 
Englifh  philoibphey,  Roger  Bacon,  was  fo  induftrious  as  to  colleft  from 
their  relations,  or  traditions,  many  particulars  of  the  Tartars,  which  are 
.  to  be  found  in  i^urchas^s  Pilgrims,  and  other  books  of  travels.  The  firft 
regular  traveller  of  the  monkifh  kind,  who  committed  his  difcoveries  to 
tvriting,  v/as  John  du  Plant  Carpin,  who,  with  fome  of  his  brethren, 
about  the  year  1246,  carried  a  letter  from  pope  Innocent  to  the  great 
khan  of  Tartary,  in  favour  of  the  Chriftian  fubjedls  in  that  prince's  ex- 
tenfive  dominions.  Soon  after  this,  a  fpirit  of  travelling  into  Tartary 
and  India  became  general  ;  and  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  prove 
that  many  Europeans,  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  ferved  in 
the  armies  of  Tamerlane,  one  of  the  greateil  princes  of  Tartary,  whofe 
conquells  reached  to  the  moil;  remote  corners  of  India;  and  that  they  in- 
troduced into  b  urope  the  ufe  of  gun-powder  and  artillery  ;  the  difcovery 
made  by  a  German  chemiil  being  only  partial  and  accidental. 

After  the  death  of  Tamerlane,  who,  jealous  of  the  rifmg  power  of  the 
Turks,  had  checked  their  progrefs,  the  Chriftian  adventurers,  upon  their 
return,  magnifying  the  vaft  riches  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  infpired  their 
countrymen  with  a  fpirit  of  adventure  and  difcovery,  and  were  the  firft 
that  rendered  a  pallage  thither  by  fca  probable  and  practicable.  The  Por- 
tuguefe  had  been  always  famous  for  their  application  to  maritime  affairs; 
and  to  their  difcovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  Great-Britain  is  at 
this  day  indebted  for  her  Indian  commerce. 

At  firft  they  contented  themfelves  with  fhort  voyages,  creeping  along 
the  coails  of  Africa,  difcovering  cape  after  cape  ;  but  by  making  a  gra- 
dual progrefs  fouthward,  they,  in  the  year  1497,  were  fo  fortunate  as  to 
fail  beyond  the  Cape,  which  opened  a  pafTage  by  fea  to  the  eaflern  ocean, 
and  all  thofe  countries  known  by  the  name  of  India,  China,  and  Japan. 

While  the  Portuguefe  were  intent  upon  a  palTage  to  India  by  the  eaft, 
Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  conceived  a  projeft  of  lailing  thither  by 
the  weft.  His  propofal  being  coudemned  by  his  countrymen  as  chimeri«- 
cal  and  abfurd,  he  laid  his  fcheme  fucceffively  before  the  courts  of  France, 
England,  and  Portugal,  where  he  had  no  better  fuccefs.  Such  repeated 
difappointments  would  have  broken  the  fpirit  of  any  man  but  Columbus. 
The  expedition  required  expence,  and  he  had  nothing  to  defray  it.  Spain 
was  now  his  only  refource,  and  there,  after  eight  years  attendance,  he 
fucceeded,  through  the  intereftof  queen  Ifabelia,  who  raifed  money  upon 
her  jewels  to  defray  the  expences  of  his  expedition,  and  to  do  honoiir  to 
her  fex. 

Colambus  now  fet  fail,  anno  1492,  with  a  fleet  of  three  fhips,  upon 
the  moft  adventurous  attempts  ever  undertaken  by  man,  and  in  the  fate 
of  which  the  inhabitants  of  two  worlds  were  interefted. 
•  In  this  voyage  he  had  a  thoufand  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  his 
failors,  always  dilconcented,  began  to  infill  upon  his  return,  threatening, 
in  cafe  of  refufil,  to  throw  him  overboard  ;  but  the  firmnefs  of  the  com- 
mander, and  the  difcovery  of  land,  after  a  palTage  of  33  days,  put  an 
end  to  the  commotion.  From  the  appearance  of  the  natives  he  found  to 
his  furprize,  that  this  could  not  be  the  Indies  he  was  in  quefl  of,  and 
which  he  loon  difcovered  to  be  a  new  world  :  of  which  the  reader  will 
find  a  more  circumftantial  account  in  that  part  of  the  following  work 
V/hich  treats  of  America, 
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Europe  now  began  to  emerge  out  of  that  darknefs  into  Vv'hicli  fhe  had^ 
been  funk  fince  the  fubverfion  of  the  Roman  empire.  Thefe  difcoveries, 
from  which  fuch  wealth  was  deftined  to  flow  to  the  com.mercial  nations  of 
Europe,  were  fucceeded  by  others  of  unfpeakable  benefit  to  mankind. 
The  invention  of  printing,  the  revival  of  learning,  arts,  and  fciences  ; 
and,  lallly,  the  happy  reformation  in  religion,  ail  diftinguiili  the  15th 
and  1 6th  century  as  the  firit  sera  of  modern  hiftory.  It  was  in  thele  ages 
that  thepov^^ers  of  Europe  were  formed  into  one  great  political  fyftem,  in 
v/hich  each  took  a  ftatlon,  wherein  it  has  fmce  remained,  with  lefs  va- 
riation than  could  have  been  expefled,  afeer  the  fhocks  occafioned  by  fo 
many  internal  revolutions,  and  fo  many  foreign  wars,  of  which  we  have 
given  fome  account  in  the  hiitory  of  each  particular  frate  in  the  following 
fheets.  The  great  events  which  happened  then  have  not  hitherto  fpent 
their  force.  The  political  principles  and  maxims  then  eftablifhed,  iliil 
continue  to  operate  ;  and  the  ideas  concerning  the  balance  of  power  then 
introduced,  or  rendered  general,  iliii  influence  the  councils  of  European 
nations." 

From  all  which  it  feems  extremely  certain,  that  the  concurrence  of  fo 
many  rival  princes  will  always  prevent  any  one  of  them  from  gaining  the 
empire  over  Europe.  But  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  that  in  contending  for  it, 
they  muft  weaken  their  own  force,  and  may  at  length  render  themfelves 
incapable  of  defending  even  their  juil  poflellions.  The  partial  conquefts 
they  may  make  are  extremely  illufive  ;  inflead  of  promoting,  they  rather 
oppofe  their  defigns ;  the  more  any  kingdom  is  extended,  it  becomes  the 
weaker,  and  ^reat  proje£ls  have  not  been  fo  often  executed  by  How  reite- 
rated efforts,  as  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  and  fometimcs  by  a  fmgle 
expedition.  A  prince  may  form  a  deliberate  plan  of  deftroying  the  rights 
of  his  fubjetfls ;  lie  may  proceed  by  flow  degrees  in  the  execution  of  it, 
and  if  he  die  before  it  is  completed,  his  fuccefTor  may  purfue  the  fame 
ileps,  and  avail  himfelf  of  Vv'hat  was  done  before  him.  But  external  con- 
quefts cannot  be  concealed  ;  they  generally  occafion  more  fear  than  harm, 
and  are  almoft  always  lefs  folid  than  brilliant.  Hence  the  alarms  they  ex- 
cite, the  confederacies  they  give  occafion  to,  by  which  the  prince,  who, 
by  misfortune,  has  been  a  conqueror,  is  commonly  reduced  to  the  1  aft  ex- 
tremities. This  doftrine,  however  contrary  to  the  prejudices  of  a  power- 
ful and  vidlorious  nation,  is  one  of  the  beft  eftabliftied  in  the  fcience  of 
politicks.  It  is  confirmed  by  examples  both  ancient  and  modern.  The 
ftates  of  Greece,  in  particular,  delivered  from  the  terror  of  the  Perfian 
invafions,  exhibit  the  fame  truth  in  a  great  x'ariety  of  lights.  There  was 
not  one  of  the  moft  connderable  of  thefe  little  focieties.  but  in  its  turn 
imbibed  the  frenzy  of  conqueft,  and  in  its  turn  too  v/as  reduced  by  this 
frenzy  to  the  utmoft  mifery  and  difirefs  *.  The  modern  examples  are  fo 
well  known,  that  it  is  almcft  unnecelTary  to  mention  tliem..  Who  does  not 
know  that  the  houfeof  Auftriaf  became  the  terror  of  all  Europe,  before 

*  The  reader  who  would  fee  this  fubjecl  fully  illufiirated,  m-iy  look  ut  liberates'  Orci- 
iion  on  the  Peace;  one  of  the  moH  finiflied  models  of  ancient  eloquence,  and  which 
contains  a  rich  fund  of  political  knowledge. 

f  Germany,  Holland,  and  all  the  Low  Countries,  fevcral  ftates  ii:!  Italy,  the  kingdom 
of  Spain,  with  the  vaft  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  in  America,  Avcre  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  governed  by  Charles  V.  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  :  terr'tories,  whicli,  though 
exceeding  in  riches  and  extent  the  moft  powerful  empires  of  antiquity,  did  not  gratify 
the  ambition  of  that  monarch,  and  his  whole  reign  was  a  fcene  of  \boil:ility  agamll  his 
neighbours.  One  of  his  fuccelfors,  the  late  emprefs  queen-  and  the  rcprefentativy  of 
that  family,wa3,however. upon. the  death  of  her  father,  not  only  ftript  of  her  dominit.'na, 
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it  excited  the  pity  of  Great  Britain !  Had  that  family  never  been  the 
objedl  of  fear,  the  emprefs  queen  would  never  have  become  the  objefl  of 
compaffion.  France  affords  an  example  no  lefs  ftriking.  The  nerves  of 
that  kingdom  were  ftrained  fo  far  beyond  their  ftrength,  by  an  ambitious 
monarch,  that  it  is  impoffible,  they  Ihoald  acquire  their  natural  tone  in 
the  courfe  of  this  century.  The  debility  of  their  late  efforts,  prove  the  ! 
greatnefs  of  the  evil,  and  the  inefhcacy  of  any  remedy  which  is  not  flow  | 
and  gradual.  | 

Great-Britain  is  at  prefent  that  kingdom  in  Europe  which  enjoys 
the  greatefl  profperity  and  glory.  She  ought  to  be  the  more  attentive  > 
therefore  to  preferve  fo  brilliant  an  exiflence.  The  fpirit  of  conqueft 
neither  fuits  with  her  phyfical  fituation,  nor  with  her  political  conftitution. 
Every  attempt  to  extend  her  dominion,  muft  be  attended  with  two  infal- 
lible confequences.  The  firft,  to  alarm  her  neighbours ;  the  fecond,  to 
augment  her  armies.  We  have  faid  enough  to  fhew  the  danger  of  the  one  ; 
the  otherwell  deferves  to  be  traced  through  all  its  effefts.  The  increafe  of 
taxes,  the  decay  of  manufaftures,  the  fpecies  of  commerce  which  alone 
as  not  precarious,  are  obje£ls  which  need  only  to  be  hinted  at. — But  the 
augmentation  of  armies  muft  in  fome  future  period,  be  attended  with  a 
confequence  of  another  kind,  that  is,  the  eftablifhment  of  abfolute  mo- 
narchy in  Great-Britain.  The  farther  our  conquefls  are  removed  from  I 
home,  this  danger  becomes  the  greater.  Britifli  fubjeds  of  confideration  j 
or  property  will,  in  time,  grow  weary  of  tranfporting  themfelves  into 
climates  fcorched  by  heat,  or  frozen  by  cold.  Our  foreign  armies  muft, 
of  courfe,  be  compofed  of  men,  who,  having  no  moral  tie  to  attach  them 
to  their  native  country,  will  foon  by  living  in  a  diftant  clime,  lofe  all  na- 
tural a^edion  for  the  land  in  which  they  were  born.  This  confequence 
feems  to  efcape  fome  of  our  modern  ftatefraen,  guided  more  perhaps  by  : 
fentiment  than  by  reafon,  and  who,  by  fpeeches  extremely  fedudive  to 
human  pride  or  ambition,  would  inadvertently  lead  this  country  into  a 
courfe  of  public  meafures  that  naturally  tends  to  defpotifm. 

PAR  T  UL 
OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  RELIGION. 

DEITY  is  cLp.  awful  obje^l",  and  has  ever  roufed  the  attention  of  man- 
kind. But  incapable  of  elevating  their  ideas  to  all  the  fublimity 
of  his  perfedlions,  they  have  too  often  brought  down  his  perfeftions  to 
the  level  of  their  ov/n  ideas.  This  is  more  particularly  true  with  regard 
to  thofe  nations  whofe  religion  had  no  other  foundation  but  the  natural 
feelings,  and  more  often  the  irregular  pafTions  of  the  human  heart,  and 
who  had  received  no  light  from  heaven  refpefting  this  important  objeil. 
In  deducing  the  hiftory  of  religion,  therefore,  we  muft  make  the  fame^dif- 
tindlion  which  we  have  hitherto  obferved  in  tracing  the  progrefs  of  arts, 
fciences,  and  of  civilization  among  mankind.  We  muft  feparate  what 
is  human  from  what  is  divine,  what  had  its  origin  from  particular  reve- 
lations, from  what  is  the  elFed  of  general  laws,  and  of  the  unafhfted  ope- 
rations of  the  human  mind, 

Agreeable  to  this  diftinftion  we  find  that  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world 
the  religion  of  the  eaitern  nations  was  pure  and  luminous.  It  arofe  from 

a  divine  1 1 


but  reduced  fo  low  as  to  be  in  want  of  neceffaries,  and  contributions  were  adlually 
raif(^d  for  her  in  Great  Britain,  whofe  king  engaged  in  her  cauife,  and  at  th?  ex.y?ft^«  | 
of  this  nation  reinftated  her  upon  the  imperial  thi-pne,  | 
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a-divme  (burce,  and  was  not  as  yet  disfigured  by  human  fancies  or  caprice. 
In  time,  however,  thefe  began  to  have  their  influence  ;  the  ray  of  tradi- 
tion was  obfcured,  and  among  thofe  tribes  which  feparated  at  the  greateft 
diflance,  and  in  the  fmalleft  numbers,  from  the  more  improved  focieties 
of  men,  it  was  altogether  obliterated. 

In  this  fitiiation  a  particular  people  was  fek^led  by  God  himfelf  to  be 
the  depofitories  of  his  laws  and  worfhip;  but  the  reft  of  mankind  were  left  ' 
to  form  hypothefes  upon  thefe  fubjeds,  which  were  more  or  lefs  perfed 
according  to  an  infinity  of  circumltances,  which  cannot  properly  be  re- 
duced under  any  general  heads. 

The  moft  common  religion  of  antiquity,  that  which  prevailed  the 
longeft,  and  extended  the  wideil,  was  Polytheifm,  or  the  doftrine  of  a 
plurality  of  Gods.  The  rage  of  fyftem,  the  ambition  of  reduiiing  all  the 
phcenomena  of  th-e  moral  world  to  a  few  general  principles,  has  occafioncd 
many  imperfedl  accounts,  both  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  tliis  fpecies  of 
worihip*  For  without  entering  into  a  minute  detail,  it  is  impoiiible  lo 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  fubjed: ;  and  what  is  faid  upon  it  in  general, 
muft  always  be  liable  to  a  great  many  exceptions. 

One  thing  however  may  be  obferved,  th.it  the  polytheifm  of  the  an- 
cients feems  neither  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  philofophical  fpeculations, 
nor  of  disfigured  traditions,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  divinity,  it 
feems  to  have  arifea  during  the  rudeil  ages  of  fociety,  while  the  rational 
powers  were  feeble,  and  while  mankind  were  under  the  tyranny  of  ima- 
gination and  palfion.    It  was  built  therefore  foiely  upon  fentiment  ;  as 
each  tribe  of  men  had  their  heroes,  fo  likewife  they  held  their  gods. 
Thofe  heroes  who  led  them  forth  to  the  combat,  who  prefided  in  their 
councils,  v,'hofe  image  was  engraved  on  their  fancy,  vvhofe  exploits  were 
imprinted  on  their  memory,  even  after  death  enjoyed  an  exiitence  in  the 
imagination  of  their  followers.    The  force  of  blood,  of  friendlhip,  of 
affedion,  among  rude  nations,  is  what  we  cannot  eafily  conceive  ;  but 
the  power  of  imagination  over  the  fenfes,  is  what  all  men  have  in  forne 
degree  experienced.    Combine  thele  two  caufes,  and  it  will  not  appear 
ilrange,  that  the  image  of  departing  heroes  fliould  have  been  feen  by  their 
companions-,  animating  the  battle,  taking  vengeance  on  their  enemies, 
and  performing,  in  a  word,  the  fame  fundions  which  they  perrormed 
when  alive*    An  appearance  fo  unnatural  would  not  excite  terror  among 
men  unacquainted  with  evil  fpirits,  and  who  had  not  learned  to  fear  any 
thing  but  their  enemies.    On  the  contrary,  it  confirmed  their  courage, 
i^iattered  their  vanity,  and  the  teilimony  of  thofe  who  had  feen  it,  fup- 
ported  by  the  extreme  credulity  and  romantic  call  ot  thofe  who  had  not, 
gained  an  univerfal  a/Tent  among  all  the  members  of  their  fociety.  A  fmali 
degree  ef  refledion,  however,  would  be  fullicient  to  convince  them,  that 
as  their  own  heroes  exifted  after  death,  the  fame  might  likewife  be  the 
cafe  with  thofe  of  their  enemies-    Two  orders  of  gods,  therefore,  would 
be  eftablifhed,  the  propitious  and  the  hoflile;  the  gods  who  were  to  be 
loved,  and  thofe  who  were  to  be  feared.    But  time,  which  wears  off  the 
imprelfions  of  tradition,,  the  frequent  invafions  by  which  the  nations  of 
antiquity  were  ravaged,  defolated  or  tranfplanted,  made  them  lofe  the 
names,  and  confound  the  charaders  of  thofe' two  orders  of  divinities,  and 
,  form  various  fyftems  of  religion,  v/hich,  though  warped  by  a  thoufand 
particular  circumilances,  give  no  fmall  indications  of  their  firft  texture 
and  original  materials.    For  in  general  the  gods  of  the  ancients  gave 
abundant  proof  of  human  infirmity.    They  were  fubjed  to  all  the  paf- 
iifiiu  of  43jen  j  they  partook  even  of  their  partial  aifedionj,  and  in  many 
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inftances  difcovered  their  preference  of  one  race  or  nation  to  all  others. 
They  did  not  eat  and  drink  the  fame  fubftances  with  men  ;  they  lived  on 
neclar  and  ambrofia  ;  they  had  a  particular  pleafure  in  fmelling  the  fteam 
of  the  facrifices,  and  they  made  love  with  a  ferocity  unknown  in  northern 
climates.  The  rites  by  which  they  were  worfhipped,  naturally  refulted 
from  their  chara6l€r. 

It  mull  be  obferv^l,  however,  that  the  religion  of  the  ancients  was  not 
much  connefled  either  with  their  private  behaviour,  or  with  their  political 
arrangements.  If  v^'e  except  a  few  fanatical  focieties  whofe  principles 
do  not  fall  within  our  plan,  the  greater  part  of  mankind  were  extremely 
tolerant  in  their  principles.  They  had  their  own  gods,  who  watched  over 
them  ;  their  neighbours,  they  imagined,  alfo  had  their's ;  and  there  was 
room  enough  in  the  univerfe  for  both  to  live  together  in  good  fellowfhip, 
without  interfering  or  joftling  with  one  another. 

-The  introduS;ion  of  Chriftianity,  by  inculcating  the  unity  of  God,  by 
announcing  the  purity  of  his  charader,  by  explaining  the  fervice  he  re- 
quired of  men,  produced  a  total  alteration  on  their  religious  fentiments 
and  belief.  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  handling  this  fublime  fubjeft. 
it  is  fufficient  to  obferve  here,  that  a  religion,  which  v/as  founded  on  the 
unity  of  the  Deity,  which  admitted  of  no  afTociation  with  falfe  gods, 
muft  either  be  altogether  deftroyed,  or  become  the  prevailing  belief  of 
mankind.  The  latter  was  the  cafe.  Chriftianity  made  its  v/ay  among 
the  civilized  part  of  mankind,  by  the  fublimity  of  its  doclrines  and  pre- 
cepts;  and  before  it  was  fupported  by  the  arm  of  power,  fuftained  itfelf 
"by  the  voice  of  wifdom. 

The  management  of  v/hatever  related  to  the  church,  being  naturally 
conferred  on  thofe  who  had  eftablifned  it,  firft  occafioned  the  elevation  of 
the  clergy,  and  afterwards  of  the  billiop  of  Rome,  overall  the  members 
cf  the  Chrifliao  world.  It  is  impofiible  to  defcribe  v/ithin  our  narrow 
limits  all  the  concomitant  caufes,  fome  of  which  were  extremely  delicate, 
by  which  this  fpeciesof  univerfal  monarchy  was  eflablifhed.  The  bifliops 
of  Rome,  by  being  removed  from  the  control  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
then  refiding  in  Conitantinopie  ;  by  borrowing,  with  little  variation,  the 
religious  ceremonies  and  rites  ellablifned  among  the  heathen  world,  and 
othervvife  working  on  the  credulous  minds  of  Barbarians,  by  whom  that 
empire  began  to  be  difmembered  ;  and  by  availing  themfelves  of  every 
circumftance  which  fortune  threw  in  their  way,  fiovvly  erefted  the  fabric 
of  their  power,  at  nrfc  an  objedl  of  veneration,  and  afterv/ards  of  terror, 
to  all  temporal  princes.  The  caufes  cf  its  happy  diffolotion  are  more 
^palpable,  and  operated  with  greater  aftivity.  TJie  moxl  efficacious  was 
the  rapid  improvement  of  arts,  government,  and  com-merce,  v/hich  after 
many  ages  of  barbarity,  made  its  way  into  Europe.  The  fcandalous  lives 
of  thofe  Vv^ho  called  themfelves  the  minifters  of  Jefus  Chrill:,  their  igno- 
rance and  tyranny,  the  defire  natural  to  foyereigns  of  delivering  themfelves 
from  a  foreign  yoke,  the  opportunity  of  applying  to  national  objeds,  the 
immenfe  wealth  wh.ich  had  been  diverted  to  the  fervice  of  the  church  in 
every  kingdom  of  Europe,  confpircd  with  the  ardour  of  the  firlt  reformers, 
and  hafiened  the  progrefs  of  reformation.  The  abfurd  mummeries  efla- 
blifhed  by  the  Roiniih  clergy,  in  order  to  eleyate  their  power,  and  aug- 
ment their  riches,  v/ere  happily  turned  into  ridicule  by  men  of  letters, 
v^ho,  on  that  account,  deferve  to  be  held  in  everlafting  efteem,  as  they 
contributed,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  to  that  aftonilliing  event,  fo  fa- 
vourable to  the  civil,  as  well  as  to  the  religious  liberties  of  mankind.'.. 

We  lhall  now  proceed  to  t,he  main  part  Qf  our  WQ^'k,  beginning  v/itis 
Europe. 
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EUROPE. 

EUROPE,  though  the  leaft  extenfive  quarter  of  the  globe,  is  in  manj 
refpedls  that  which  moft  deferves  our  attention.  It  is  in  Europe 
that  the  human  mind  has  made  the  greateft  progrefs  towards  its  im- 
provement ;  and  where  the  arts,  whether  of  utility  or  ornament,  the 
fciences,  both  military  and  civil,  have  been  carried  to  the  greateft  height 
and  perfeftion.  If  we  except  the  earliell  ages  of  the  world,  it  is  in  E-u- ~ 
rope  we  find  the  greateft  variety  of  charader,  government,  and  manners, 
and  from  whence  we  draw  the  greateft  number  of  fadls  and  memorials, 
either  for  our  entertainment  or  inftrudion. 

Geography  difcovers  to  us  two  circumftances  with  regard  to  Europe, 
.which  perhaps  have  had  a  confiderable  tendency  in  giving  it  the  fupe- 
riority  over  the  reft  of  the  world.  Firft  the  happy  temperature  of  its  cli- 
mate, no  part  of  it  lying  within  the  torrid  zone  ;  and,  fecondly,  the 
great  variety  of  its  furfiice.  The  efFedl  of  a  moderate  climate,  both  on 
plants  and  animals,  is  well  known  from  experience.  The  immenfe  num- 
ber of  mountains,  rivers,  feas,  &c.  which  divide  the  different  countries 
of  Europe  from  one  another,  is  like  wife  extrem^ely  commodious  for  its 
inhabitants.  Thefe  natural  boundaries  check  the  progrefs  of  conqueft 
or  defpotifm,  which  has  always  been  fo  rapid  in  the  extenfive  pl.nns  of 
Africa  and  t'  .  Eaft  :  the  feas  and  rivers  facilitate  the  intercourfe  and 
commerc  m  different  nations  ;  and  even  the  barren  rocks  and 

mountain  jre  favourable  for  exciting  human  induftry  and  inven- 

tion, than  the  natural  unfolicited  luxuriancy  of  more  fertile  foils. 

There  is  no  part  of  Europe  fo  diverfified  in  its  furface,  fo  inter- 
rupted by  natural  boundaries  or  divifions,  as  Greece  ;  we  have  feeii 
that  it  was  in  Greece  the  human  mind  began  to  know  and  to  avail  itfelf 
of  its  ftrength,  and  that  many  of  the  arts  fubfervient  to  utility  or  piea- 
fure,  were  invented,  or  at  leaft  greatly  improved.  What  Greece  there- 
fore is  with  regard  to  Europe,  Europe  itfelf  is  with  regard  to  the  reft 
of  the  globe.  The  analogy  may  even  be  carried  farther,  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  attend  to  it.  As  ancient  Greece  (for  we  do  not  fpeak  of 
Greece,  at  prefent  under  the  unnatural  tyranny  of  Barbarians)  was  diftin- 
guiihed  above  all  the  reft  of  Europe,  for  the  equity  of  its  laws,  and  the 
freedom  of  its  political  conftitution  ;  fo  has  Europe  in  general  been  re- 
markable for  fmaller  deviations,  at  Icail,  from  the  laws  of  nature  and  equa- 
lity, than  have  been  admitted  in  other  quarters  of  the  world.  Though 
moft  of  the  European  governments  are  monarchical,  we  may  difcover,  on 
due  examination,  that  there  are  a  thoufand  little  fprings,  which  check 
the  force,  and  foften  the  rigour  of  monarchy  in  Europe,  which  do  not 
exift  any  where  elfe;  In  proportion  to  the  number  and  force  of  thefe 
checks,  the  monarchies  of  Europe*  fuch  as  Kuiha,  France,  Spain,  and 
Denmark,  differ  from  one  another.  Befides  monarchies,  in  which  one 
man  bears  the  chief  fway,  there  are  in  Europe,  ariftocra:ies  or  govern- 
ments of  the  nobles ;  and  democracies,  or  governments  of  the  people.  Ve- 
nice is  an  example  of  the  former;  Holland,  and  fome  ftates  of  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  afford  examples  of  the  latter.  There  are  likewife  mixed 
governm.ents,  which  cannot  be  afligned  to  any  one  clafs :  Great  Britain, 
which  partakes  of  all  the  three,  is  the  moft  fmgular  inftance  of  this  krnd 
we  are  acquainted  with  ;  and  that  of  Sweden. before  the  late  revolution 
was  nearly  allied  :o  it.  The  other  mixed  ^overnjsitnts in  Europe,  are  com- 
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pcfed  only  of  two  of  the  fimple  forms,  fuch  as  Poland,  and  feveral  ftatcs  of 
Italy,  ice,  all  which  lhall  be  explained  at  length  in  their  proper  places. 

The  Chriftian  religion  is  eftabliflied  throughout  every  part  of  Europe, 
except  Turkey  ;  but  from  the  various  capacities  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  different  lights  in  which  fpeculative  opinions  are  apt  to  appear,  when 
viewed  by  perfons  of  different  educations  and  palTions,  that  religion  is  di- 
vided into  a  number  of  different  feels,  but  which  may  be  comprehended 
under  three  general  denominations  3  ill.  The  Greek  church  ;  2d,  Popery  ; 
and  3d,  Protellantifm  :  which  laft  is  again  divided  into  Lutheranifm,  and 
Calvlnifm,  fo  called  fi*om  Luther  and  Calvin,  the  two  dillinguillied  re- 
'formers  of  the  i6th  century. 

The  languages  of  Europe  are  derived  from  the  fxX  following,  the  Greek, 
I  atin,  Teutomc  or  old  German,  the  Celtic,  Sclavonic,  and  Gothic. 


Grand  Divisions  of  EUROPE. 

TH  I S  grand  divifion  of  the  earth  is  fituated  between  the  loth  degree 
weft,,  and  the  65  th  degree  eaft  long,  from  London  ;  and  between 
the  36th  and  jzd  degree  of  north  lat.  It  is  bounded  on  the  North,  by 
the  Frozen  Ocean  ;  on  t'le  eaft,  by  Afia  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  which  divides  it  from  Africa ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  which  feparates  it  from  America  ;  being  3000  miles  long, 
and  2500  broad.    It  contains  the  following  kingdoms  and  ftates. 


Kingdoms. 


England 
Scotland 
Ireland 


Norway 
Denmark 


Sweden 
Raffia"" 
Poland" 


K.of  Pru 
Dom 


Pru.  7 
in.  S 


ingth  BreadthjChief  City. 


160 


285 


150 
160 


1000 

2  AO 


180 


800 


500 


1500  I    1 100 


Dift.&BtariuglDifl.  of  Time  ' 
from.  London,  from  Losidon. 


London 

Edinbui-gh 

Dublin 


Bergen 
Copcnhaj 


Miles. 

*  *  * 

400  N. 

370  K.  W 


Stockhoim 


Peterfburg 


700  I  680 


Germany 


Bohern.a 


1 


Holland 


Flandc 


>pa  n 


Portugt 


LTncertaln. 


Warfaw 


Berlin 


600  i    500  >Vienna 


300  ^    'Z30  fPrague 


150  I  100  fAmllcrdura 
200  \    200  iBrulfeU 


600  ?    500  iParis 


700  I    500  jMadrid 


100  Lifbon 


Switzerland!    260  *    ico  jBc 


540  N. 
500  N.  E, 

750  N.  E. 


1 1 40  N.  E. 


760  E. 


540  E. 


Reli 


H.  M. 

*  *  -s^ 

012  aft. 
O  26  aft. 


Lutherans 
Calvinifts 
Luth.Cal.  and  Pap. 


o  24  bef.. 
o  50  bef. 


Lutherans 
Lutherans 


I  10  bef. 


4  bef. 


I  24  bef. 


o  59  bef. 


boo  i. 


600  E. 


180  E. 


180  S.  E 


200  8. 


800  S. 


830  s.  w. 


120  S,  E. 


5  l>cf. 


4  bef. 


018  bef. 


16  bt 


9  bef. 


o  17  aft. 


o  38  ait. 


Luth 


Greek  Church 


Pap.I^uth.  and  Cal 


Luth.  and  Calv. 


'ap.Luth.  and  Cal 


Papift 


Calvinifts 


Papifts 


Papifts 


Papifts 


Papifts 


1^ 


pi 


o  28  bef.      ICalvin.  and  Papifts 


Several  1  Piedmont^AIonferrat, Milan, Parma, Modena,Maiitua,V  enicejGenoa,Tufc.&:c 
Small  States  /Turin,       Cafal,      Miian,Parma,Modena, Mantua, Venice, Genoa,Florencfi 


Popedom  f 

Naples 

Hung^y_ 

Dartubi^m 

Provinces 

Lit/l'artar 

Greer  c 


240  1 20  Rome 
280  120 


Napk 


200  |Buaa 


600 
180 


400 


420 

240 
240 


j"  Conftan- 
^  tinople. 
Caffa 
Athens 


820  S.  E. 

0  52  bef. 

Papifts 

870  S.  E. 

I    0  bef. 

Papifts 

780  S.  E. 

I  17  bef. 

Papifts 

1320  S.  E. 

I  58  bef. 

Mahometans,  and 

1500  E. 

Z  24  bef. 

Greek  Church 

1360  S.  E. 

I  37  bef. 

i 


! 
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Exclufive  of  the  Britifh  Ifles,  mentioned  above,  Europe  contains  the 
following  principal  iflands,  viz. 


Iflands. 


in  the  Northern/ i^^l^^^^ 


Ocean. 


Baltic  Sea. 


Mediterranean 
Sea. 


Adriatic,  or 
Gulf  of  Venice 

Archipelago, 
and  Levant 
ISeas. 


f  Zealand,  Funen,  Alfen,  Falfter,  K 
Langland,  Laland,  Fenieren,  I 
Mona,  Bornholm,  _J 
Gothland,  O eland,  Aland,  Rugen, 
Ofel,  Dagho,        —  — 
uUfedom,  Wollin  — 
f  Ivica,        —        —  — 
Majorca,  — .       —  — . 
Minorca,       —       —  — 
Corfica,  — .       —  — 
Sardinia,       —       _  — . 
Sicily,  —  — 

uficna,  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zant,  7 
Leucadia,       —  —  J 

Candia,  Rhodes,  Negropont,  Lem-" 
nos,  Tenedos,  Scyros,  Mytelene, 
Scio,  Sanno3,  Patmos,  Paros,  Ce- 
go,  Santorin,  &.c.  being  part  of 
ancient  and  modern  Greece. 


jChief  Towns. 
1  'Skalholt, 


Subie6t  to 


{Can( 
nc 
an 


Ivica, 

Majorca, 

Port-Malion, 

Ballia, 

Cagiiari, 

Palermo, 


Denmark. 


Sweden. 

Ruffia. 

Pruffia. 

Spain. 

Ditto. 

Great  Britain. 
France. 
K.  of  Sardinia, 
K.  of  Two  Sic 

Venice. 


Turkey. 


DENMARK. 

I Shall,  according  to  my  plan,  begin  this  account  of  his  Danifh  ma- 
jelly's  dominions  with  the  moft  northerly  fituations,  and  divide  them 
into  four  parts:  ift,  Eaft  and  Weft  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  Faro 
lUes ;  2d,  Norway;  3d,  Denmark  Proper ;  and  4th,  his  German  terri- 
tories. 


The  dimenfions  of  thefe  countries  may  be  feen  in  the  following  table. 


Denmark. 


Denmark 
Proper. 


z  ^ 


So 

s  J 

In  the  N.  Seas, 

Danilh 
Weftphalia. 
Lower  Saxony. 


N.  Jutland 
S.  Jutland, 
orSlefwi  ck, 

Zealand, 

Funen, 
Falfter  and 
>•  Langland, 
Femeren, 
Alfen, 
Mona, 
Bornholm, 
Iceland  I. 
Norway, 
Lapland, 
Oldenburg, 
,  Stromar, 
Da.  Holftein 
Total 


Square 
Miles. 


9,600 

1,935 
768 


50 
54 

39 
16c 
46,000 
71,400 
28,400 
1,260 
1,000 

163,041 


155 

70 

6c 

38 
27 

13 
15 
14 

20 
435 
750 
^85 
62 
5'^ 


6 
5 

12 
185 
170 
172 
32 
32 


Chief  Cities. 


W'yburg. 
Slefwick. 

Copenhagen, 

Odenfee, 
5  Nik  oping. 
i  Naxkaw. 
Borge. 
Sonderhorge. 
Stege 

Roftcombe. 

Skalholt. 

Bergen. 

W  ardhuys. 

Oldenburg. 

Gluckftat. 

Gluckftadt. 


f  N.  Lat.  55—41. 
i  E.Long,  iz — 50, 


The 
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The  reader  may  perceive,  that  in  the  above  table  no  calculation  is 
made  of  the  dimensions  of  Eaft  and  Weft  Greenland  ;  becaufe,  in  fadl, 
they  are  not  yet  known,  or  known  very  imperfedlly  ;  we  fhall,  however, 
proceed  to  give  the  lateft  accounts  of  them,  and  from  the  beft  authorities 
that  have  come  to  our  hands. 


EAST    AND    WEST    GREENLAND,    ICELAND,    and  the 
ISLANDS    IN    THE    Atlantic  Ockan. 

EAST  GREENLAND. 

THE  moft  northerly  part  of  his  Danifh  majefty's  dominions ;  or,  as 
others  call  it.  New  Greenland,  and  the  country  of  Spitzbergen, 
lies  between  lo  and  ii  deg.  E.  long,  and  76  and  80  deg.  N.  Lat.  Tho' 
it  is  now  claimed  by  Denmark,  it  certainly  was  difcovered  by  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby,  1^'^$;  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  continuation  of  Old  Green- 
land. It  obtained  the  name  of  Spitzbergen,  from  the  height  and  ragged- 
nefs  of  its  rocks.  There  is  a  whale  fifhery,  chiefly  profecuted  by  the 
Dutch  and  fome  Britifh  veffels,  on  its  coafts.  It  likewife  contains  two 
harbours;  one  called  South  Haven,  and  the  other  Maurice  Bay ;  but  the 
inland  parts  are  uninhabited, 

WEST  GREENLAND, 

LIES  between  the  meridian  of  London,  and  50  deg.  W.  long,  and 
between  60  and  73  deg.  N.  lat. 
Inhabitants.]  By  the  lateft  account  from  the  miffionaries,  em- 
ployed for  the  converfion  of  the  Greenlanders,  their  whole  number 
does  not  amount  to  above  957  ftated  inhabitants  :  Mr.  Crantz,  how- 
ever, thinks  that  the  roving  fouthlanders  of  Greenland  may  amount  to 
about  7000.  There  is  a  great  refemblance  between  the  afpeft,  manners, 
and  drefs  of  thofe  natives,  and  the  Efquimaux  Americans,  from  whom 
they  naturally  diifer  but  little,  even  after  all  the  pains  which  the  Danifh 
and  German  miflionaries  have  taken  to  convert  and  civilize  them.  They 
live  in  huts  during  their  winter,  which  is  incredibly  fevere;  but  Mr. 
Grants,  v^ho  has  given  us  the  latefl:  and  befl  accounts  of  this  country, 
fays,  that  in  their  longeft  fummer  days  it  is  fo  hot  that  the  inhabitants 
are  obliged  to  throw  off  their  fummer's  garments.  They  have  no  trade, 
though  they  have  a  moil  improveable  fifhery  upon  their  coafts ;  but  they 
employ  all  the  year  either  in  fifhing  or  hunting,  in  which  they  are  very 
dexterous. 

Curiosities.]  The  taking  of  whales  in  the  feas  of  Greenland, 
among  the  fields  of  ice  that  have  been  increafing  for  ages,  is  one  of 
the  greateft  curiofities  in  nature.  Thefe  fields  or  pieces  of  ice,  are,  fre;- 
quently,  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  upwards  of  100  feet  in  thick- 
nefs  ;  and.  when  they  are  pat  in  motion  by  a  ftorm,  nothing  can  be  more 
terrible;  the  Dutch  had  13  fhips  crufhed  to  pieces  by  them  in  one 
feafon. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  whales  in  Greenland  ;  fome  white,  and 
others  black.  The  black  fort,  the  grand  bay  whale,  is  in  moil;  efteem, 
on  account  of  his  bulk,  and  the  great  quantity  of  fat  blubber  he  affords, 
which  tarns  to  oil.  His  tongue  is  about  eighteen  feet  long,  inclofed  in 
long  pieces  of  what  v/e  call  whalebone,  which  are  covered,  with  a  kind 
of  hair  like  horfe  hair  5  and  on  each  fide  of  his  tongue  are  250  pieces 

of 
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©f  this  whalebone.  As  to  the  bones  of  his  body,  they  are  as  hard  as 
an  ox's  bones,  and  of  no  ufe.  There  are  no  teeth  in  his  mouth  ;  and 
he  is  uhially  between  60  an4  80  feet  long;  very  thick  about  the  head, 
but  grows  lefs  from  thence  to  the  tail. 

When  the  feamen  fee  a  whale  fpout,  the  word  is  immediately  giv'-en, 
fall^  fall,  when  every  one  haftens  from  the  fhip  to  his  boat ;  fix  or  eight 
men  being  appointed  to  a  boat,  and  four  or  five  boats  ufualiy  belong  to 
one  ihip. 

When  they  come  near,  the  whale,  the  hai'pooner  ftrikes  him  with  his 
harpoon  (a  barbed  dart),  and  the  monfter  finding  himfelf  wounded,  runs 
fwiftly  down  into  the  deep,  and  would  carry  the  boat  along  with  him,  if 
they  did  not  give  him  line  faft  enough  ;  and  to  prevent  the  wood  of  the 
boat  taking  fire  by  the  violent  rubbing  of  the  rope  on  the  fide  of  it,  one 
wets  it  conftantly  with  a  mop.  After  the  whale  has  run  fome  hundred 
fathoms  deep,  he  is  forced  to  come  up  for  air,  when  he  makes  fuch  a  ter- 
rible noife  with  his  fpouting,  that  fome  have  compared  it  to  the  firing  of 
cannon.  So  foon  as  he  appears  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  fome  of  the 
harpooners  fix  another  harpoon  in  him,  whereupon  he  plunges  again  into 
the  deep  ;  and  when  he  comes  up  a  fecond  time  they  pierce  him  with 
fpears  in  the  vital  parts,  till  he  fpouts  outftreams  of  blood  inflead  of  water, 
beating  the  waves  with  his  tail  and  fins,  till  the  fea  is  all  in  a  foam,  the 
boats  continuing  to  follow  him  fome  leagues,  till  he  has  lolt  his  ftrength  ; 
and  when  he  is  dying,  he  turns  himfelf  upon  his  back,  and  is  drawn  oa 
fhore,  or  to  the  Ihip,  if  they  be  at  a  diftance  from  the  land.  There  they 
Qut  him  in  pieces,  and  by  boiling  the  blubber,  extra£l  the  oil,  if  they 
have  conveniences  on  fhore ;  otherwife  they  barrel  up  the  pieces,  and 
bring  them  home  :  but  nothing  can  fmell  ilronger  than  thefe  fhips  do. 
Ev^ery  fifh  is  computed  to  yield  between  60  and  100  barrels  of  oil,  of 
the  value  of  3I.  or  4I.  a  barrel.  Though  the  Danes  claim  this  country 
of  E all  Greenland,  where  thefe  whales  are  taken,  the  Dutch  have  in  a 
manner  monopolized  this  fifhery. 

ICELAND, 

LIES  between  63  and  68  deg.  N.  lat.  and  between  10  and  26  deg. 
W\  long,  from  the  meridian  of  London :  extending  from  eall  to 
well:  about  720  miles 

Ikhaeitants.]  The  inhabitants  are  fuppofed  to  be  about  80,000; 
though  it  is  thought  that  they  were  formerly  far  more  numerous,  till  the 
country  was  depopulated  by  the  fmall-pox,  and  peflilential  difeafes.  They 
are  fubjecl  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  and  conform  to  the  religion  and 
laws  ot  Norway.  His  Danifh  majeily  names  their  governor,  called  Stabs- 
Amtman  ;  but  he  appoints  a  deputy  governor,  called  Amtman,  who  re- 
fides  in  Iceland,  at  the  king's  palace  of  Reflefted,  on  a  falary  of  400 
rix  dollars  ;  and  he  has  magiftrates  under  him,  both  in  civil  and  fpiritual 
cafes.  The  people  are  naturally  hardy,  honefl,  and  induftrious.  They 
amufe  themfelves  with  chefs  and  finging.  In  fome  things  they  differ 
little  from  the  Danes  and  Norwegians ;  though  they  have  many  cuftoms 
peculiar  to  themfelves. 

Trade.]  The  commerce  of  this  ifland  is  monopolized  by  a  Danifh 
company.  Its  exports  confill  of  dried  fifli,  faited  mutton  and  lamb, 
beef,  butter,  tallow,  candles,  train  oil,  coarfe  woollen -cloth,  frockings, 
boots,  flioes,  gloves,  raw  v.'ool,  fneeps-lkins,   lamb-fkins,  fox-furs  of 

various 
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various  colours,  elder  down,  and  feathers,  ^htir  imports  confift  of 
timber,  lilhing-iines,  and  hooks,  tobacco,  bread,  horfe-lhoes,  brandy, 
gin,  wine,  fait,  linen,  and  a  little  filkj  excluiive  of  fome  neceffaries 
and  fuperfluities  for  the  more  wealthy* 

Strength  and  revenue.]  As  Iceland  affords  no  bait  for  avarice 
or  ambition,  the  inhabitants  depend  entirely  upon  his  Danifh  majelly's 
protedlion  :  and  the  revenue  he  draws  from  the  country,  amounts  to  about 
30,000  crowns  a  year. 

THE  FARO  ISLANDS, 

SO  called  from  their  lying  in  a  duller,  and  the  inhabitants  ferrying 
from  one  ifland  to  another.  They  are  about  twenty-four  in  number, 
and  lie  between  61  and  63  deg.  N.  lat.  and  between  5  and  8  W.  long.  The 
fpace  of  this  clufter  extends  about  60  miles  in  length,  and  40  in  breadth, 
to  the  weftward  of  Norway ;  having  Shetland  and  the  Orkneys  on  the 
fouth-eaft,  and  Greenland  and  Iceland  upon  the  north  and  north-weft. 
The  trade  and  income  of  the  inhabitants,  who  may  be  about  3000  or 
40C0,  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  revenues  of  Denmark. 

NORWAY. 

Namh,  boundaries,}  'Hp*  he  natural  fignification  of  Norway 
AND  EXTENT.  f  X  IS,  the  Northem-way.  It  is  fituated 
between  the  57th  and  7 2d  degrees  of  North  lat.  and  between  the  4th  and 
15th  degrees  of  Eaft  long.  Its  length  is  computed  at  750  miles  ;  its  breadth 
at  170.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  entrance  into  the  Baltic,  called 
the  Scaggerac,  or  Categate  ;  on  the  weft  and  north,  by  the  northern  ocean, 
and  on  the  eaft,  it  is  divided  from  Sweden  by  a  long  ridge  of  mountains ; 
called  at  dift^erent  parts  by  difi^erent  names  ;  as  Fillefield,  Dofrefield, 
Rundfield,  and  Dourfield.  The  reader  may  confult  the  table  of  dimen- 
lions  in  Denmark  for  its  extent ;  it  is  a  country  fo  little  known  to  the  reft 
of  Europe,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  its  dimenfions  with  precifion. 

Climate.]  The  climate  of  Norway  varies  according  to  its  extent, 
and  its  expofiture  toward  the  fea.  At  Bergen,  the  winter  is  moderate, 
and  the  fea  is  pradicable.  The  eaftern  parts  of  Norway  are  commonly 
covered  with  fnow  ;  and  the  cold  generally  fets  in  about  the  middle  of 
Oftober,  with  intenfe  feverity,  to  the  middle  of  April ;  the  waters  be- 
ing all  that  while  frozen  to  a  confiderable  thicknefs.  In  1719,  feven 
thoufand  Swedes,  who  were  on  their  march  to  attack  Drontheim,  pe- 
rifhed  in  the  fnow,  on  the  mountains  which  feparate  Sweden  from  Nor- 
way ;  and  their  bodies  were  found  in  different  poftures.  But  even  froft 
and  fnow  have  their  conveniences,  as  they  facilitate  the  conveyance  of 
jgoods  by  land.  As  to  the  more  northerly  parts  of  this  country,  called 
f'inmark,  the  cold  is  fo  intenfe,  that  they  are  but  little  known.  At  Ber- 
gen, the  longeft  day  confifts  of  about  nineteen  hours,  and  the  Ihorteft 
about  fix.  in  the  fummer  the  inhabitants  can  read  and  write  at  mid- 
night by  the  light  of  the  Iky  •  and  in  the  moft  northerly  parts,  about 
mid-fummer,  the  fun  is  continually  in  view.  In  thofe  parts,  however, 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  there  is  only  a  faint  glimmering  of  light  at 
noon,  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half ;  owing  to  the  refledion  of  the  fun's 
rays  on  the  mountains.  Nature,  notwithftanding,  has  been  fo  kind  to 
the  Norwegians,  that  in  the  midfi:  of  their  darknefs,  the  fky  is  fo  ferene, 
and  the  moon  and  the  Aurora  borealis  fo  bright,  that  they  can  carry  on 
their  filhery,  and  work  at  their  feveral  trades  in  open  air. 
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The  air  is  fo  pure  in  fome  of  the  inland  parts,  that  the  inhabitants  lire 
fo  long  as  to  be  tired  of  life  ;  and  caufe  themfelves  to  be  tranfported  to  a 
lefs  falubrious  air.  Sudden  thaws,  and  fnow-falls,  have,  however,  fome- 
times  dreadful  efFedls,  and  deilroy^  whole  villages. 

MouNT.^iNS.]  Norway  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moil  mountainous 
countries  in  the  world  ;  for  it  contains  a  chain  of  unequal  mountains 
running  from  fouth  to  north  :  to  pafs  that  of  Hardanger,  a  man  muft 
trafel  about  feventy  Englilh  miles  ;  and  to  pafs  others,  upwards  of  fifty, 
Dofrefield  is  counted  the  higheft  mountain,  perhaps,  in  Europe.  The 
rivers  and  catarads  which  interfetll  thefe  dreadful  precipices,  and  are  paf- 
fable  only  by  flight  tottering  wooden  bridges,  render  travelling  in  this 
country  very  terrible  and  dangerous ;  though  the  government  is  at  the 
expence  of  providing,  at  different  ftages,  houfes  accommodated  with  fire, 
light,  and  kitchen  furniture.  Detached  from  this  vaft  chain,  other  im- 
menfe  mountains  prefent  themfelves  all  over  Norway  ;  fome  of  them  with 
refervoirs  of  water  on  the  top ;  and  the  whole  forming  a  moft  furpriiing 
landfcape.  The  adivity  of  the  natives,  in  recovering  .their  fheep  and 
goats,  when  penned  up,  through  a  falfe  ftep,  in  one  of  thofe  rocks,  is 
wonderful.  The  owner  direfts  himfelf  to  be  lowered  down  from  the  top  of 
the  mountain  fitting  on  a  crofs  ftick,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  long  rope  ; 
and  when  he  arrives  at  tke  place  where  the  creature  flands,  he  fallens  it  to 
the  fame  cord,  and  it  is  drawn  up  with  himfelf.  The  caverns  that  are  to 
be  met  with  in  thofe  mountains,  are  more  wonderful  than  thofe,  perhaps, 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  though  lefs  liable  to  obfervation.  One  of 
them,  called  Dolfreen,  was,  in  1750,  vifited  by  two  clergymen  ;  who 
reported,  that  they  proceeded  in  it  till  they  heard  the  fea  dafhingover 
their  heads;  that  the  paffage  was  as  wide  andas  high.asanordinary  church, 
the  fides  perpendicular,  and  the  roof  vaulted:  that  they  defcended  a 
flight  of  natural  itairs ;  but  when  they  arrived  at  another,  they  durll  not 
venture  to  proceed,  but  returned  ;  and  that  they  confumcd  two  candles^ 
going  and  returning. 

Forests.]  The  chief  wealth  of  Norway  lies  in  its  forells,  which  fur- 
m(h  foreigners  with  mails,  beams,  planks,  and  boards;  and  ferve  befide 
for  all  domeflic  ufes  ;  particularly  the  conltrudlion  of  houfes,  hndgQSy 
fhips,  and  for  charcoal  to  the  founderies.  The  chief  timber  growing  here, 
are  hr  and  pine,  elm,  afh,  yew,  benreed  (-a  very  curious  wood),  birch, 
beech,  oak,  eel  or  alder,  juniper,  the  afpin-tree,  the  coniel  or  floe- 
tree,  hafel,  elder,  and  even  ebony ;  (under  the  mountains  of  Kolen)  lyme 
and  willows.  The  fums  which  Norway  receives  for  timber,  are  very  toji- 
fiderable ;  but  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  is  greatly  aifiiied  by  the 
courfe  of  their  rivers,  and  the  fituation  of  their  lakes  ;  which  affords 
them  not  only  the  conveniency  already  mentioned,  of  floating  down  their 
timber,  but  that  of  eredling  faw  mills,  for  dividing  their  large  beams  in- 
to planks  and  deals.  A  tenth  of  all  fawed  timber  belongs  to  his  Da* 
niih  majefty,  and  forms  no  inconfiderable  part  of  his  revenue. 

Stones,  metals,)  Norway  contains  quarries  of  excellent  marble, 
AND  MINERALS,  ^"as  well  as  many  other  kinds  of  frones ;  and  the 
magnet  is  found  in  the  iron  mines.  The  amianthus  or  afbeflos,  which 
when  its  delicate  fibres  are  wove  into  cloth,  are  cleaned  by  the  fire,  is 
likewife  found  here  :  as  are  cryftals,  granates,  araethyfts,  agate,  thunder- 
ftones,  and  eagle-ilones.  Gold  found  in  Norway,  lias  betn  coined  into 
ducats.  His  Danifh  majefty  is  now  v^orking,  to  great  advantage,  a  iilver 
mine  at  Koningiberg  ;  other  filver  mines  have  been  found  in  fH^it^nt 
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parts  of  the  country  ;  and  one  of  the  many  filver  mafles  that  have  been 
difcovered,  weighing  560  pounds,  is  to  be  feen  at  the  Royal  Mufeum  at 
Copenhagen.  The  lead,  copper,  and  iron  mines,  are  common  in  this 
country  :  one  of  the  copper  mines  at  Roraas,  is  thought  to  be  the  richefl: 
in  Europe.  Norway  likewife  produces  quickfilver,  fulphur,  vitriol,  al- 
lum,  and  various  kinds  of  loam  ;  the  different  manufadlures  of  which 
bring  in  a  large  revenue  to  the  crown. 

Rivers  and  lakes.]  The  rivers  and  frefh-water  lakes  in  this  coun- 
try, are  well  flocked  with  filh,  and  navigable  for  veiTels  of  confiderable 
burden.  The  moil  extraordinary  circumftance  attending  the  lakes  is, 
that  fome  of  them  contain  floating  illands,  formed  by  the  cohefion  of 
roots  of  trees  and  fhrubs :  and  though  torn  from  the  main  land,  bear 
herbage  and  trees.  So  late  as  the  year  1702,  the  noble  family  feat  of 
Borge,  near  Fredericftadt,  fuddenly  funk  with  all  its  towers  and  battle- 
ments, into  an  abyfs  100  fathoms  in  depth  ;  and  its  fite  was  inftantly 
filled  with  a  piece  of  water,  which  formed  a  lake  300  ells  in  length,  and 
about  half  as  broad.  This  melancholy  accident,  by  which  fourteen, 
people  and  tv/o  hundred  head  of  cattle  periflied,  was  occalioned  by  the 
foundation  being  undermined  by  the  waters  of  a  river. 

Uncommon  animals,  )  All  the  animals  that  are  natives  of  Den- 
FOWLs,  AND  FISHES.  J  mark,  are  to  be  found  in  Norv/ay,  with 
an  addition  of  many  more.  The  wild  beafts  peculiar  to  Norway,  are  the 
elk,  the  rein-deer,  the  hare,  and  rabbit,  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  lynx, 
the  fox,  the  glutton,  the  leming,  the  ermine,  the  martin,  and  the  beaver. 
The  elk  is  a  tall  a(h-coloured  animal,  its  fhape  partaking  at  once  of  the 
horfe  and  the  ftag  ;  it  is  harmlefs,  and  in  the  winter  focial ;  and  their 
flefli  tafles  like  venifon.  The  rein-deer  is  a  fpecies  of  ftag  ;  but  we  lhall 
have  occafion  to  mention  him  more  particularly  afterwards.  The  hares 
are  fmall ;  and  are  faid  to  live  upon  mice  in  the  winter  time,  and  to 
change  their  colour  from  brown  to  white.  The  Norwegian  bears  are 
ftrong  and  fagacious  :  they  are  remarkable  for  not  hurting  children  ;  but 
their  other  qualities  are  in  common  with  the  reft  of  their  fpecies  in 
northern  countries  ;  nor  can  we  much  credit  the  very  extraordinary  fpeci- 
mens  of  their  fagacity,  recorded  by  the  natives  :  they  are  hunted  by  little 
dogs  ;  and  fome  prefer  bear  hams  to  thofe  of  Weftphalia.  The  Norwe- 
gian v.^olves,  though  fierce,  are  Ihy  even  of  a  cow  or  a  goat,  unlefs  im- 
pelled by  hunger  :  the  natives  are  dexterous  in  digging  traps  for  them, 
in  which  they  are  taken  or  killed.  The  lynx,  by  fome  called  the  goupes, 
is  fmaller  than  a  wolf,  but  as  dangerous ;  they  are  of  the  cat  kind,  and 
have  claws  like  tygers ;  they  dig  under  ground,  and  often  undermine 
Ihcepfolds,  where  they  make  dreadful  havock.  The  fkin  of  the  lynx  is 
beautiful  and  valuable  :  as  is  that  of  the  black  fox.  White  and  red  foxes 
are  likewife  found  in  Norway,  and  partake  of  the  nature  of  that  wily 
animal  in  other  countries  ;  they  have  a  particular  way  of  drav/ing  crabs 
afliore,  by  dipping  their  tails  in  the  wacer,  which  the  crab  lays  hold  of. 

The  glutton,  otherwife  called  the  erven,  or  vielfras,  refembles  a  turn- 
fpit  dog  ;  with  a  long  body,  thick  legs,  fharp  claws  and  teeth  ;  his  fur, 
v/hich  is  variegated,  is  fo  precious,  that  he  is  (hot  with  blunt  arrows,  to 
preferve  the  fkin  unhurt :  he  is  bold,  and  fo  ravenous,  that  it  is  faid  he 
will  devour  a  carcafe  larger  than  himfelf,  and  unburthens  his  ftomach  by 
fqueezing  himfelf  between  two  clofe  ftanding  trees  :  when  taken,  he  has 
been  even  known  to  eat  ftone-and  mortar.  The  ermine  is  a  little  creature, 
?emarkabIo  for  its  ftiynefs  and  cieanlinefs ;  and  few  of  our  readers  need  to 
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be  toW  that  their  fur  forms  a  principal  part  even  of  royal  magnificence. 
There  is  little  difference  between  the  martin  and  a  large  brown  foreft  cat, 
only  its  head  and  fnout  are  Iharper  ;  it  is  very  fierce,  and  its  bite  dan- 
gerous. 1  lhall  have  occafion  to  mention  the  beaver  in  treating  of  North 
America. 

No  country  produces  a  greater  variety  of  birds  than  Norway.  The  alks 
build  upon  rocks  ;  their  numbers  often  darken  the  air,  and  the  noife  of 
their  wings  refemble  a  ftorm  ;  their  fize  is  the  bignefs  of  a  large  duck : 
they  are  an  aquatic  fowl,  and  their  flefh  is  much  eileemed.  No  fewer 
than  thirty  different  kinds  of  thruQies  refide  in  Norway;  with  various 
kinds  of  pigeons,  and  feveral  forts  of  beautiful  wild  ducks.-  The  Norwe- 
gian cock-of-the-wood,  is  of  a  black  or  darky  grey  colour,  his  eye  refem" 
bling  that  of  a  pheafant  ;  and  he  is  faid  to  be  the  largeft  of  all  eatable 
birds.  Norway  produces  two  kinds  of  eagles,  the  land  and  the  iea  ;  the 
former  is  fo  ftrong,  that  he  has  been  known  to  carry  off  a  child  of  two 
years  old  ;  the  fea,  or  filh-eag!e,  is  larger  than  the  other;  he  fubfifts  on 
aquatic  food  ;  and  fometimes  darts  on  large  fifhes  with  fuch  force,  that 
being  unable  to  free  his  talons  from  their  bodies,  he  is  dragged  into  the 
water  and  drowned. 

The  Scandinavian  lakes  and  feas  are  aftonifhingly  fruitful  in  all  filh  that 
are  found  on  the  fea-coafts  of  Europe,  which  need  not  here  to  be  enu- 
merated. Some  fifhes  in  thofe  feas,  however,  have  their  peculiarities. 
The  haac-mceren,  is  a  fpecies  of  ihark  ten  fathoms  in  length,  and  its 
liver  yields  three  cafks  of  train  oil.  The  tuella-flynder  is  an  exceffive  large 
turbot,  which  has  been  known  to  cover  a  man  who  had  fallen  over-board, 
to  keep  him  from  rifing.  The  feafon  for  herring  filhing  is  announced  to  the 
filhermen  by  the  fpouting  of  water  from  the  whales  (of  which  feven  dif- 
ferent fpecies  are  mentioned)  in  following  the  herring  fhoals.  The  large 
whale  refembles  a  cod,  with  fmall  eyes,  a  dark  marble  fkin,  and  white 
belly  :  they  fpoutout  the  water,  which  they  take  in  by  infpiration,  through 
two  holes  or  openings  in  the  head.  They  copulate  like  land-animals, 
ftanding  upright  in  the  fea.  A  young  whale,  when  firft  produced,  is 
about  nine  or  ten  feet  long  ;  and  the  female  fometimes  brings  forth  two 
at  a  birth.  The  whale  devours  fuch  an  incredible  number  of  fmall  fiffi, 
that  its  belly  is  often  ready  to  burll:  ;  in  which  cafe  he  makes  a  moft  tre- 
mendous noife  from  pain.  The  fmaller  fifli  have  their  revenge  :  fome  of 
them  fallen  on  his  back,  and  inceffantly  beat  him  ;  others,  with  lliarp 
horns,  or  rather  bones  on  their  beaks,  fwim  undor  his  belly,  and  fome- 
times rip  it  up  ;  fome  are  provided  with  long  fliarp  teeth,  and  tear  his 
flelh.  Even  the  aquatic  birds  of  prey  declare  war  againft  him  when  he 
comes  near  the  furface  of  the  water  ;  and  he  has  been  known  to  be  fo 
tortured,  that  he  has  beat  himfelf  to  death  on  the  rocks.  The  coafts  of 
Norway  may  be  faid  to  be  the  native  country  of  herrings.  Innumerable 
are  the  Ihoals  that  come  from  under  the  ice  at  the  north  pole  ;  and  about 
the  latitude  of  Iceland  divide  themfeives  into  three  bodies  :  one  of  thefe 
fupply  the  Weftern  Illes  and  coafts  of  Scotland,  another  directs  its  courfe 
round  the  eaftern  part  of  Great  Britain  down  the  Channel,  and  the  third 
enters  the  Baltic  through  the  Sound.  They  form  great  part  of  the  food 
of  the  common  people ;  and  the  cod,  ling,  cabeliau,  and  torfk:  filhes, 
follow  them  and  feed  upon  their  fpawn ;  and  are  taken  in  prodigious 
numbers  in  fifty  or  fixty  fathoms  water  :  thefe,  efpecially  their  roes,  and 
the  oil  extraded  from  their  livers,  are  exported  and  fold  to  great  advan- 
tage ;  and  above  150,000  people  are  maintained  bv  the  herring  and  other 
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Billing  on  the  coad  of  Norway.  The  Tea-devil  is  about  fix  feet  in  length, 
and  is  fo  called  from  its  monflrous  appearand^  and  voracity.  The  fea- 
fcorpion  is  likewife  of  a  hideous  form,  its  head  being  larger  than  its 
whole  body,  which  is  about  four  feet  in  length  ;  and  its  bite  is  faid  to 
be  poifonou3. 

The  moll  feemingly  fabulous  accounts  of  the  ancients  concerning  fea- 
monfters,  are  rendered  credible  by  the  produ£lions  of  the  Norwegian 
feas  ;  and  the  fea-fnake,  or  ferpent  of  the  ocean,  is  no  longer  counted 
a  chimera.  In  1756,  one  of  them  was  fhot  by  a  mafter  of  a  fhip  ;  its 
head  refembled  that  of  a  horfe  ;  the  mouth  was  large  and  black,  as 
were  the  eyes,  a  white  mane  hanging  from  its  neck  :  it  floated  on  the 
furface  of  the  water,  and  held  its  head  at  lead  two  feet  out  of  the  fea : 
between  the  head  and  neck  were  feven  or  eight  folds,  which  were  very 
thick  :  and  the  length  of  this  fnake  was  more  than  a  hundred  yards,  fome 
fay  fathoms.  They  have  a  remarkable  averfion  to  the  fmell  of  caflor  ;  for 
which  reafon,  £hip,  boat,  and  bark  mafters,  provide  themfelves  with 
quantities  of  that  drug,  to  prevent  being  overfet  ;  the  ferpent's  olfadory 
nerves  being  remarkably  exquifite.  The  particularities  recounted  of  this 
anima!  would  be  incredible,  were  they  notattefted  upon  oath.  Egede  (a 
very  creditable  author)  fays,  that  on  the  6th  day  of  July,  17  34,  a  large  and 
frightful  fea  monfter  raifed  itfelf  fo  high  out  of  the  water,  that  its  head 
reached  above  the  main -top  mail  of  the  fhip  ;  that  it  had  a  long  fharp 
fnout,  broad  paws,  and  fpouted  water  like  a  whale  ;  that  the  body  feemed 
to  be  covered  with  fcales  ;  the  Ikin  was  uneven  and  wrinkled,  and  the 
lower  part  was  formed  like  a  fnake.  The  body  of  this  monfter  is  faid  to 
be  as  thick  as  a  hoglliead  ;  his  Ikin  is  variegated  like  a  tortoife  fhell ; 
and  his  excrement,  which  floats  upon  the  furface  of  the  water,  is  corro- 
iive,  and  blifcers  the  hands  of  the  feamen  if  they  handle  it. 

I  fliouid  be  under  great  difliculty  in  mentioning  the  kraken  or  korven, 
were  not  its  exiftence  proved  fo  ftrongly,  as  feems  to  put  it  out  of  all  doubt. 
Its  bulk  is  faid  to  be  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference  ;  and  when  part 
of  it  appears  above  the  water,  it  refembles  a  number  of  fmall  iflands 
and  fand  banks,  on  which  fiflies  difport  themfelves  and  fea-weeds  grow  : 
upon  a  farther  emergement,  a  number  of  pejlucid  antennae,  each  about 
the  height,  form,  and  fize  of  a  moderate  maft,  appear;  and  by  their' 
adion  and  reaction  he  gathers  his  food,  confifting  of  fmall  fifties.  Whea 
he  finks,  which  he  does  gradually,  a  dangerous  fwell  of  the  feafucceeds, 
and  a  kind  of  whirpool  is  naturally  formed  in  the  water.  In  1680,  a 
young  kraken  periftied  among  the  rocks  and  clift's  of  the  parifti  of  Al- 
ftahong ;  and  his  death  was  attended  with  fuch  a  ftench,  that  the  channel 
where  it  died  was  impafl^able.  Without  entering  into  any  romantic  theo- 
ries, we  may  fafely  fay,  that  the  exiftence  of  this  filh  being  proved,  ac- 
counts for  many  of  thofe  ph^enomena  of  floating  iflands,  and  tranfitory . 
appearances  in  the  fea,  that  have  hitherto  been  held  as  fabulous  by  the 
learned,  who  could  have  no  idea  of  fuch  an  animal. 
'  The  mer-men  and  mer-women  hold  their  refidence  in  the  Norwegian 
feas :  but  1  cannot  give  credit  to  all  that  is  related  concerning  them  by 
the  natives.  The  mer-man  is  about  eight  fpans  long,  and,  undoubtedly,, 
has  as  much  refemblance  as  an  ape  has  to  the  human  fpecies ;  a  high 
forehead,  little  eyes,  a  flat  nofe,  and  large  mouth,  without  chin  or  ears, 
charaderife  its  head  ;  its  arms  are  fliort,  but  without  joints  of  elbows,  and 
they  terminate  in  members  refembling  a  human  hand,  but  of  the  paw 
kind^  and  the  fingers  conne^ed  by  a  membrane  ;  the  parts  of  generation 
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indicate  their  fexes ;  though  their  under  parts,  which  remain  in  the  wa- 
ter, terminate  like  thofe  of  fifhes.  The  females  have  breafts,  at  which 
they  fuckle  their  young  ones.  It  would  far  exceed  the  bounds  allotted 
to  this  article,  to  follow  the  Norwegian  adventurers  through  all  the  dif- 
ferent defcriptions  which  they  have  given  us  of  their  fifhes  :  but  they  are 
fo  well  authenticated,  that  i  make  no  doubt,  a  new  and  very  farprifmg 
theory  of  aquatic  animals  may  in  time  be  formed. 

Curiosities.]  Thofc  of  Norway  are  only  natural,  and  confifi:  of  ftu- 
pendous  mountains,  dreadful  caverns,  water  fails,  and  whirpools.  On 
the  coall,  latitude  67,  is  that  dreadful  vortex,  or  whirlpool,  called  by 
navigators,  the  navel  of  the  fea,  and  by  fome  Maleftrom,  or  Mofkoeftrom. 
The  ifland  Molkoe,  from  whence  this  fiream  derives  its  name,  lies  between 
the  mountain  Helieggen  in  Lofoden,  and  the  ifland  Ver,  which  are 
about  one  league  diilant  ;  and  between  the  ifland  and  the  coafl:  on  each 
lide,  the  ftream  makes  its  vvay.  Between  Molkoe  and  Lofoden,  it  is 
near  400  fathoms  deep  5  but  between  Mofkoe  and  Ver,  it  is  fo  fliallow, 
as  not  to  afford  paflTage  for  a  fmall  fliip.  When  it  is  flood,  the  flream 
runs  up  the  country  between  Lofoden  and  Mofkoe  with  a  boifterous  ra- 
pidity ;  and  when  it  is  ebb,  returns  to  the  fea  with  a  violence  and  noife, 
unequalled  by  the  loudeft  catarafts.  It  is  heard  at  the  diflance  of  many 
leagues,  and  forms  a  vortex  or  whirlpool  of  great  depth  and  extent ;  fo 
violent,  that  if  a  fliip  comes  near  it,  it  is  immediately  drawn  irrefiftibiy 
into  the  whirl,  and  there  difappears  ;  being  abforbed  and  carried  down 
to  the  bottom  in  a  moment,  where  it  is  daflied  to  pieces  againft  the  rocks  ; 
and  juft  at  the  turn  of  ebb  and  flood,  When  the  water  becomes  ftill  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  rifes  again  in  fcattered  fragments,  fcarcely 
to  be  known  for  the  parts  of  a  fliip.  When  it  is  agitated  by  a  ftorm,  it 
has  reached  veflTels  at  the  difl:ance  of  more  than  a  Norway  mile,  where 
the  crews  have  thought  themfelves  in  perfeft  fecurity.  Perhaps  it  is 
hardly  in  the  power  of  fancy  to  conceive  a  fltuation  of  more  horror,  than 
of  being  thus  driven  forv/ard  by  the  fudden  violence  of  an  impetuous 
torrent,  to  the  vortex  of  a  whirpool,  of  which  the  noife  arid  turbulence 
ilill  increaflng  as  it  is  approached,  are  an  earneft  of  quick  and  inevitable 
deftrufbion  ;  while  the  wretched  vidlims,  in  an  agony  of  defpair  and  ter- 
ror, cry  out  for  that  help  which  they  know  to  be  impoffible  ;  and  fee  be- 
fore them  the  dreadful  abyfs,  in  which  they  are  about  to  be  plunged  and 
daflied  among  the  rocks  at  the  bottom. 

Even  animals  which  have  come  too  near  the  vortex,  have  expreflTed  the 
utmofl:  terror,  when  they  find  the  flream  irreflftible.  Whales  are  fre- 
quently carried  away,  and  the  moment  they  feel  the  force  of  the  water, 
they  fl:ruggle  againll  it  with  all  their  might,  howling  and  bellowing  in  a 
frightful  manner.  The  like  happens  frequently  to  bears,  v/ho  attempt 
to  fwim  to  the  ifland  to  prey  upon  the  flieep. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Kircher,  that  the  Malefl:rom  is  a  fea  vortex,  which 
attradts  the  flood  under  the  flicre  of  Norway,  and  difcharges  it  again  in 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia  :  but  this  opinion  is  nov/  known  to  be  erroneous,  by 
the  return  of  the  ihattered  fragments  of  whatever  happens  to  be  fucked 
down  by  it.  The  large  ftems  of  firs  and  pines  rife  again  fo  fhivered  and 
fplintered,  that  the  pieces  look  as  if  covered  with  briftles.  The  whole 
phaenomena  are  the  effefts  of  the  violence  of  the  daily  ebb  and  flood, 
occafloned  by  the  contraction  of  the  ftream  in  its  coarfe  between  the 
rocks, 
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People,  language,  rfligion,  7  The  NoTweglans  are  a  mid* 
AND  CUSTOMS  OF  NoRvvAY.  J  dling  kind  of  people,  between  the 
fimplicity  of  the  Greenlanders  and  Icelanders,  and  the  more  polifhed 
manners  of  the  Danes.  They  fpeak  the  fame  language  that  is  ufed  in 
Denmark,  but  their  original  tongue  is  that  of  Iceland.  Their  religion  is 
Lutheran  ;  and  they  have  bilhops,  as  thofe  of  Denmark,  without  tem- 
poral jurifdidtion.  Their  viceroy,  like  his  mafter,  is  abfolute  ;  but  we 
may  eafily  conceive  that  he  makes  no  barbarous  ufe  of  his  power,  becaufe 
we  know  of  few  or  no  reprefentations  or  infurredtions  of  the  people 
againft  it. 

The  Norwegians  in  general  are  ftrong,  robuft,  and  brave  ;  but  quick 
in  refenting  real  or  fuppofed  injuries.  The  women  are  handfome  and 
courteous ;  and  the  Norwegian  forms,  both  of  living,  and  enjoying  pro- 
perty, are  mild,  and  greatly  refembling  the  Saxon  anceftors  of  the  prefent 
Englilh.  Every  inhabitant  is  an  artizan,  and  fupplies  his  family  in  all 
its  neceffaries  with  his  own  manufaflures ;  fo  that  in  Norway,  as  well  as 
in  Sweden  and  other  northern  countries  of  Europe,  there  are  few,  by  pro- 
fefTion,  who  are  hatters,  flioe-makers,  taylors,  tanners,  weavers,  carpen- 
ters, fmiths,  and  joiners.  The  loweft  Norwegian  peafant  is  an  artift  and 
a  gentleman,  and  even  a  poet.  They  often  mix  with  oatmeal  the  bark 
of  the  fir,  made  into  a  kind  of  flour  ;  and  they  are  reduced  to  very  extra- 
ordinary fhifts  for  fupplying  the  place  of  bread,  or  farinaceous  food.  The 
manners  of  the  middling  Norwegians,  form  a  proper  fubjedl  of  contem- 
plation even  to  a  philofopher,  as  they  lead  that  kind  of  life  which  we  may 
fay  is  furnilhed  with  plenty  ;  but  they  are  neither  fond  of  luxury  nor 
dreading  penury  :  this  middle  ftate  prolongs  their  ages  furprifingly. 
Though  their  drefs  is  accommodated  to  their  climate,  yet,  by  cuHom,  in- 
Head  of  guarding  againil:  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  they  outbrave 
it  ;  for  they  expofe  themfelves  to  cold,  without  any  coverture  upon  their 
brealls  or  necks.  A  Norwegian  of  a  hundred  years  of  age,  is  not 
accounted  paft  his  labour  :  and  in  1733,  four  couples  were  married,  and 
danced  before  his  Danifli  majefty  at  Fredericlhall,  whofe  ages,  when 
joined,  exceeded  800  years. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Norwegians  contain  vefliges  of  their 
former  paganifm  :  they  play  on  the  violin  at  the  head  of  the  coffin,  and 
while  the  corpfe  is  carried  to  the  church,  which  is  often  done  in  a  boat. 
In  fome  places  the  mourners  alk  the  dead  perfon  why  he  died  ;  whether 
his  wife  and  his  neighbours  were  kind  to  him,  and  other  fuch  queftions ; 
frequently  kneeling  down  and  alking  forgivenefs,  if  ever  they  had  of- 
fended the  deceafed. 

Cities.]  The  principal  cities  of  Norway  are  Bergen,  the  capital ; 
Chriftiana,  Chriftianfand,  and  Konglburg,  famous  for  the  filver  mines  in 
its  neighbourhood  ;  Fredericlhall,  where  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was 
Ihot  in  the  trenches  ;  Frederickftadt,  and  Drontheim. 

Commerce.]  We  have  little  to  add  to  this  head,  different  from  what 
Ihall  be  obferved  in  our  account  of  Denmark.  The  duties  on  their  ex- 
ports, moft  of  which  have  been  already  recounted,  amount  to  about 
100,000  rixdollars  a-year. 

Strength  and  revenue.]  By  the  bell  calculations,  Norway  can 
furnifh  out  14,000  excellent  feamen,  and  about  30,000  brave  foldiers, 
for  the  ufe  of  their  king,  without  hurting  either  trade  or  agriculture. 
The  royal  annual  revenue  from  Norway  amounts  to  about  200,oool.  and, 
fill  his  prefent  majefty's  acceffion,  the  army,  inltead  of  being  expenfive, 
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added  conflderably  to  his  majefty's  income,  by  the  fubfidies  it  brought 
him  in  from  foreign  princes. 

History.]  We  muft  refer  to  Denmark  likewife  for  this  head.  The 
ancient  Norwegians  certainly  were  a  very  brave  and  powerful  people,  and 
the  hardieft  feamen  in  the  world.  If  we  are  to  believe  their  hiilories,  they 
were  no  Grangers  to  America  long  before  it  was  difcovered  by  Columbus. 
Many  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors  are  yet  difcernible  in  Ireland  and  the 
north  of  Scotland,  where  they  made  frequent  defcents,  and  fome  fettle- 
ments,  which  are  generally  confounded  with  thofe  of  the  Danes.  From 
their  being  the  rauft  turbulent,  they  are  become  now  the  moil  loyal  fub- 
jeds  in  Europe  ;  which  we  can  eafily  account  for,  from  the  barbarity  and 
tyranny  of  their  kings,  when  a  feparate  people.  Since  the  union  of  Cal- 
mar,  which  united  Norway  to  Denmark,  their  hiftory,  as  well  as  inte- 
rells,  are  the  fame  with  that  of  Denmark. 


DENMARK  *  Proper,  or  JUTLAND, 
cxclufive  of  the  Islands  in  the  Baltic. 

Extent  and  situation. 

Miles.  Degrees. 
Length    240!  ?    1  .  j  54  and  58  North  latitude. 

Breadth    114    J    ^^etween    ^    8  and  11  EalUongitude. 

Boundaries  and  7  T  T  is  divided  on  the  north  from  Norway  by 
DIVISIONS.  J  Jl  Scaggerac  fea,  and  from  Sweden  on  the 
eaft  by  the  Sound  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Germany  and  the  Baltic  ;  and  the 
German  fea  divides  it  from  Great  Britain  on  the  weft. 

Denmark  Proper  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  the  peninfula  of  Jutland  ; 
and  the  iflands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic,  mentioned  in  the  table  It 
is  remarkable,  that  though  all  thefe  together  conftitute  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  yet  not  any  one  of  them  is  feparately  called  by  that  name. 

Air,  climate,  soil,  vege-1  A  fudden  tranfition  from  cold  to 
TABLE  PRODUCTIONS,  AND  >  heat,  and  from  heat  to  cold,  diflin- 
FACE  OP  THE  COUNTRY.  J  guifhcs  the  cHmatc  of  this  kingdom  ; 
fo  that,  properly  fpeaking,  fpring  and  autumn  are  feafons  fcarcely  known 
in  Denmark.  The  peninfula  of  Jutland,  like  the  other  parts  of  Den- 
mark, is  a  level  country,  and,  excepting  fome  heaths,  is  very  fruitful, 
abounding  in  corn-land  as  well  as  fine  paftures  ;  variegated  with  woods, 
rivulets,  lakes,  and  a  long  ufeful  firth  :  but  as  this  kingdom  confifts  only 
of  a  narrow  peninfula  and  a  few  iflands,  there  is  fcarcely  in  Denmark  a 
river  navigable  to  a  fhip  of  burden.  The  iflands  of  Funen,  Zealand,  and 
fome  others  in  the  Baltic,  confift  of  gentle  hills  and  declivities,  with  fine 
fpreading  vallies  partly  inclofed.  Being  the  chief  refidence  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  they  are  in  high  cultivation,  which,  as  well  as  the  fertile 


*  See  Mallet's  Denmark,  page  r,  to  18.    Vol.  v. 

f  Meaning  where  longeft  and  broadeft,  a  method  which  the  author  has  every  where 
ohierved,  and  it  feems  to  be  the  practice  of  other  writers  on  the  lubje(5l.  Great  al- 
lowances muft  therefore  be  made  in  moft  countries,  as  the  reader  will  perceive  by  look- 
ing on  the  maps.  Jutland,  for  inftance,  is  114  miles  where  broadeft,  though  in  fun- 
dry  other  parts  it  is  not  jo. 
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parts  of  Jutland,  enables  the  Danes  to  fupply  their  neighbours  In  Sweden 

and  Norway,  with  grain. 

Animals.]  The  Danifli  black  cattle  are  fmall,  but,  after  being  pur- 
chafed  by  the  Dutch,  grow  to  a  prodigious  fize  on  the  luxuriant  paftures 
of  Holland.  They  have  an  excellent  breed  of  horfes  both  for  the  faddle 
and  carriages,  of  which  they  export  abundance  into  Germany.  The 
forefts  abound  with  flags,  elks,  boars,  hares ;  and  their  fea-coafts  are  in. 
general  well  fupplied  with  fifh. 

Population,  manners,  7    By  an  a6lual  numeration,  made  in  1759, 
AND  CUSTOMS.  )  of  his  Danifh  majefty's  fubjefts,  in  his 

dominions  of  Denmark,  Norway,  Holflein,  the  iflands  in  the  Baltic, 
and  the. counties  of  Oldenburgh  and  Delmenhorft,  in  Weftphalia,  they 
amounted  to  2,444,000  fouls,  exclufive  of  the  Icelanders  and  Green- 
landers.  However  difproportioned  this  number  may  feem,  to  the  extent 
of  his  Danifh  majefty's  dominions,  yet,  every  thing  confidered,  it  is  far 
greater  than  could  have  been  expelled  from  the  uncultivated  flate  of  his 
pofTeflions ;  and  it  is  more  than  fufficient  for  all  the  purpofes  of  com- 
merce. As  population  generally  keeps  pace  with  plenty,  efpecially  in 
northern  countries,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  his  Danifh 
majeily's  fubje6ls,  in  a  few  years,  will  be  vafdy  increafed,  by  the  im-, 
provements  introduced  among  them  in  agriculture  and  other  arts. 

The  noble  difpofition  of  his  Danifh  majefty  for  improving  his  country, 
renders  it  very  difficult  to  fpeak  with  any  certainty  concerning  the  man- 
ners and  cufloms,  the  police  and  manufadures  of  his  dominions.  Com- 
merce, undoubtedly,  is  on  the  reviving  hand  in  Denmark  ;  and  fmce  the 
kings  there  have  been  rendered  abfolute,  particular  titles  of  honour,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  count  and  baron,  have  been  introduced  into  the  kingdom,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  Other  inferior  titles,  fuch  as  confiilorial  afTeffor, 
counfeilor  of  the  court  of  commerce,  &c.  which  are  fold  to  fuch  as  have 
ambition  and  money  to  purchafe  them  ;  but  the  adventuring  warlike  fpi- 
rit  feems  to  be  lofl  among  their  nobility,  whofe  civil  powers  are  indeed 
annihilated,  but  they  are  tyrants  over  their  inferiors  and  tenants,  who,  as 
to  property,  are  flill  in  a  ftate  of  vafTalage.  It  is  more  than  probable, 
however,  that  his  prefent  Danifh  majeily  will,  in  that  and  all  other  re- 
fpe6ls,  give  a  new  face  to  the  police  of  his  country;  and  he  has  already 
taken  fome  effedual  meafures  for  that  purpofe,  by  meliorating  the  ftate 
of  the  peafants  ;  the  only  fpur  to  induflry. 

The  Danes,  like  other  northern  nations,  are  given  to  intemperance  in 
drinking,  and  convivial  entertainments;  but  their  nobility,  who  nov¥ 
begin  to  vilit  the  other  courts  of  Europe,  are  renning  from  their  provin- 
cial habits  and  vices. 

Religion.]  The  religion  is  Lutheran  ;  and  the  kingdom  is  divided 
into  fix  diocefes ;  one  in  Zealand,  one  in  Funen,  ana  four  in  Jutland: 
thefe  diocefes  are  governed  by  bifliops,  who  are,  properly  fpeaking,  no- 
thing more  than  fuperintendants  of  the  church  and  clergy  ;  and  are  more 
frequently  called  by  the  title  of  fuperintendant-general;  nor  have  they 
any  other  mark  of  pre-eminency  than  a  diftinftion  of  their  ecclefiaftical 
drefs,  for  they  have  neither  cathedrals  nor  ecclefiailical  courts,  nor  the 
fmallefl  concern  with  civil  affairs  ;  their  morals,  however,  are  fo  good, 
that  they  are  revered  by  the  people. 

Languagh  and  L]p;ARNiNG,]  The  language  of  Denmark  is  a  dia- 
led of  the  Teutonic  ;  but  High  Dutch  and  French  are  fpoken  at  court  ^ 
^n4  the  mobility  have  lately  made  great  advances  in  the  Engliih,  which 
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is  now  publickly  taught  at  Copenhagen  as  a  neceffary  part  of  education. 
A  company  of  Englifh  comedians  occafionally  vifit  that  capital,  where 
they  find  tolerable  encouragement. 

The  liniverfity  of  Copenhagen  is  now  greatly  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  Danes  in  general  make  no  great  figure  in  literature  ;  tho* 
aftronomy  and  medicine  are  highly  indebted  to  Tycho  Brahe,  Borrichius, 
HoIIberg,  and  the  Bartholines ;  not  to  mention  that  the  Danes  begin  now 
to  make  fome  promifing  attempts  in  hiftory,  poetry,  and  the  drama. 

Antiquities,  curiosities?     Denmark  Proper  aifords  fewer  of 

NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL,  f  thefc  than  the  Other  parts  of  his  Da- 
nifh  majefty's  dominions,  if  we  except  the  contents  of  the  Royal  Mufueni 
at  Copenhagen,  which  connils  of  a  numerous  colleftion  of  both.  Befides 
artificial  Ikeletons,  ivory  carvings,  models,  clock-v/ork,  and  a  beautiful 
cabinet  of  ivory  and  ebony,  made  by  a  Danifli  artift  who  was  blind,  here 
are  to  be  feen  three  famous  antique  drinking  vefiels ;  two  of  gold,  and 
one  of  an  unknown  metal,  perhaps  a  compofed  one,  like  iEs  Corinth, 
and  all  the  three  in  the  form  of  a  hunting  horn  :  thofe  of  gold  feem  to  be 
of  pagan  manufadlure ;  and  from  the  raifed  hieroglyphical  figures  on 
their  outfide,  they  probably  were  made  ufe  of  in  religious  ceremonies  : 
they  a.r'e  about  two  feet  nine  inches  long,  weigh  each  102  ounces,  and  con- 
tain two  Englifh  pints  and  a  half ;  one  was  found  in  the  diocefe  of  Ripen, 
in  the  year  1639,  and  the  fellow  to  it  nearly  in  the  fame  place,  about  40 
years  ago  by  a  mild-maid.  The  other,  of  unknown  metal,  weighs  about 
four  pounds,  and  is  termed  Cor>7u  Qldenbu^oicum  ;  which,  they  fay,  was 
prefented  to  Otho  L  duke  of  Oldenburgh,  by  a  Ghoft.  Some,  however, 
are  of  opinion,  that  this  vefTel  was  made  by  order  of  Chriftian  I.  king  of 
Denmark,  the  firftof  the  Oldenburgh  race,  who  reigned  in  14.48.  1  fliall 
juft  mention  in  this  place,  that  feveral  vellels  of  different  m.etais,  and  the 
fame  form,  have  been  found  in  the  north  of  England,  and  are  probably 
ofDanifh  original.  This  mufeum  is  likevvife  furniihed  with  a  prodigious 
number  of  aftronomical,  optical,  and  mathematical  inftruraents  ;  fome 
Indian  curiofities,  and  a  fet  of  medals  ancient  and  modern.  Many  cu- 
rious agronomical  inflruments  are  likewife  placed  in  the  round  tower  at 
Copenhagen;  which  is  fo  contrived,  that  a  coach  may  drive  to  its  top. 
The  country  of  Anglen,  about  30  miles  long,  lying  between  Flenfburg 
and  Slefwic,  is  alfo  efteemed  a  curiofity,  as  giving  its  name  to  the  Angles, 
or  Anglo-Saxon  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  ancefrors  of  the 
bulk  of  the  modern  Englifh.  In  Tacitus's  time,  500  years  before,  the 
Angli  dwelt  in  Pomerania. 

The  greateft  rarities  in  his  Danifli  majelly's  dominions  are  omitted, 
however,  by  geographers  ;  I  mean  thofe  ancient  infcriptions  upon  rocks, 
that  are  mentioned  by  antiquaries  and  hillorians ;  and  are  generally 
thought  to  be  the  old  and  original  manner  of  writing,  before  the  ufe  of 
paper  of  any  kind,  and  waxen  tables  were  known.  Thefe  charaders  are 
Runic,  and  fo  imperfedly  underftood  by  the  learned  themfelves,  that 
their  meaning  is  very  uncertain  ;  but  they  are  imagined  to  be  hifiorical. 
Stephanas,  in  his  notes  upon  Saxo-Grammaticus,  has  exhibited  fpeci- 
mens  of  fevieral  of  thofe  infcriptions. 

Cities  and  chief  buildings.]  Copenhagen,  the  capital  city  of 
Denmark,  is  fituated  on  the  fine  ifland  of  Zealand,  and  makes  a  magni- 
ficent appearance  at  a  diftance.  It  is  very  ftrong,  and  defended  by  ram- 
parts with  a  citadel  or  caftle,  for  the  ^efence  of  its  fea-port.  It  contains 
tea  parifh  churches,  befides  a  very  fine  one  for  Calvinifts.  Copenhagen  is 
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adorned  by  fome  public  and  private  palaces,  as  they  are  called,  andfome 
hofpitals.  It  ftreets  are  i86  in  number;  and  its  inhabitants  amount  to 
100,000.  The  houfes  in  the  principal  ftreets  are  built  of  brick,  and 
thofe  in  their  lanes  chiefly  of  timber.  Its  univerfity  has  been  already 
mentioned.  But  the  chief  glory  of  Copenhagen  is  its  harbour,  which 
admits  indeed  of  only  one  fhiip  to  enter  at  a  time,  but  is  capable  of  con- 
taining 500.  Several  of  the  ftreets  have  canals,  and  quays  for  ftiips  to 
lie  clofe  to  the  houfes  ;  and  its  naval  arfenal  is  faid  far  to  exceed  that 
of  Venice. 

The  fineft  country  palace  belonging  to  his  Danifh  majefty,  lies  about 
20  Englilh  miles  from  Copenhagen,  and  is  called  Fredericfburg.  It  is  a 
moft  magnificent  houfe,  and  built  in  the  modern  tafte  ;  but  ill  contrived, 
and  worfe  fituated  ;  being  in  a  moift  unhealthy  foil.  While  the  kings  of 
Denmark  refide,  as  they  often  do,  at  this  palace,  they  lay  afide  great  part 
of  their  ftate,  and  mingle  with  their  fubjefts  in  their  diverfions  both  of 
the  court  and  the  field. 

The  king's  park  contains  a  royal  country  feat,  called  the  Hermitage ; 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  difpofition  of  its  apartments,  and  the  quaint- 
nefs  of  its  furniture  ;  particularly  a  machine,  which  conveys  the  diflies 
to  and  from  the  king's  table  in  the  fecond  ftory.  The  chief  ecclefiaftical 
building  in  Denmark,  is  the  cathedral  of  Rofchild,  where  the  kings  and 
queens  of  Denmark  were  formerly  buried,  and  their  monuments  ftill  re- 
main. Joining  to  this  cathedral,  by  a  covered  pafTage,  is  a  royal  pa- 
lace, built  in  1733. 

Commerce.]  I  fhall,  under  this  head,  include  the  commodities  and 
manufadlures  imported  to  and  exported  from  the  country.  Fir,  and  other 
timber,  black  cattle,  horfes,  butter,  flock-fifh,  tallow,  hides,  train-oil, 
tar,  pitch,  and  iron,  are  the  natural  produds  of  the  Danifli  dominions; 
and  confequently  are  ranked  under  the  head  of  exports.  To  thefe  wc 
may  add  furs;  but  the  exportation  of  oats  is  forbid.  The  imports  are, 
fait,  wine,  brandy  and  filk,  from  France,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  Of  late 
the  Danes  have  had  a  great  intercourfe  with  England,  from  whence  they 
import  broad -cloths,  clocks,  cabinet,  lock-work,  and  all  other  manu- 
factures carried  on  in  the  great  trading  towns  of  England.  But  nothing 
jhews  the  commercial  fpirit  of  the  Danes  in  a  ilronger  light,  than  their 
eftablifhments  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

In  16 1 2,  Chriftian  IV.  of  Denmark,  eftablifhed  an  Eaft  India  com- 
pany at  Copenhagen  ;  and,  foon  after,  four  (hips  failed  from  thence  to 
the  Eaft  Indies,  The  hint  of  this  trade  was  given  to  his  Daniih  majefty 
by  James  I,  of  England,  who  married  a  princefs  of  Denmark  ;  and  in 
1617,  they  built  and  fortified  acaftle  and  town  at  Tranquebar,  on  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel,  The  fecurity  which  many  of  the  Indians  found  under 
the  cannon  of  this  fort,  invited  numbers  of  them  to  fettle  here  ;  fo  that 
the  Danifh  Eaft-India  company  were  foon  rich  enough  to  pay  to  their 
king  a  yearly  tribute  of  10,000  rix  dollars.  The  company,  however, 
willing  to  become  rich  all  of  fudden,  in  1620,  endeavoured  to  pofTefs 
themfeives  of  the  fpice- trade  ^t  Ceylon  ;  but  were  defeated  by  the  Portu- 
guefe.  The  truth  is,  they  foon  embroiled  themfeives  with  the  native 
Indians  on  all  hands  |  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  generous  afhftance  given 
them  by  Mr.  Pitt,  an  Englifh  Jiaft-India  governor,  the  fettlement  at 
Tranquebar  muft  have  been  takep  by  the  rajah  of  Tanjour.  Upon  the 
clofe  of  the  wars  of  Europe,  after  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
the  Dmiih  E^ft  Indi^  company  found  themfeives  fo  much  in  debt,  that 
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the  publilhed  propofals  for  a  new  fubfcription,  for  enlarging  their  ancient 
capital  ftock,  and  for  fitting  out  Ihips  to  Tranquebar,  Bengal,  and  China. 
Two  years  after,  his  Danifti  majefty  granted  a  new  charter  to  his  Eaft- 
India  company  with  vaft  privileges ;  and  for  feme  time  its  commerce 
was  carried  on  with  great  vigour.  I  fhall  juft  mention,  that  the  Danes 
likewife  poflefs  the  iflands  of  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  the  fmall  ifland 
of  St.  John,  in  the  Weft-Indies  ;  which  are  free  ports,  and  celebrated  for 
fmuggling;  alfo  the  fort  of  Chriftianburg,  on  the  coail:  of  Guinea  ;  and 
carry  on  a  confiderable  commerce  with  the  Mediterranean. 

Civil  constitution,  govern-  )     The  civil  conftitution  of  Den- 
MENT  AND  LAWS.  J  mark,  in  its  prefent  defpotic  ftate, 

arifes  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ariftrocratic  powers  which  the  nobility  ex- 
ercifed  over  their  inferiors  with  moft  intolerable  tyranny.  Formerly 
their  kings  were  eledlive,  and  might  be  depoled  by  the  convention  of 
eftates,  which  included  the  reprefentatives  of  the  pealants.  The  king's 
royalty  gave  him  pre-eminence  in  the  field  and  the  courts  of  juilice,  but 
no  revenues  were  attached  to  it,  and  unlefs  he  had  a  great  eltate  of  his 
own,  he  was  obliged  to  live  like  a  private  nobleman.  In  procefs  of  time, 
however,  the  regal  dignity  became  hereditary;  or  rather,  the  ilates 
tacitly  acquiefced  in  that  mode  of  government,  to  prevent  the  horrible 
ravages  which  they  had  experienced  from  civil  wars,  and  difputed  fuc- 
celTions.  Their  kings  of  the  race  of  Oldenburg,  the  prefent  royal  family, 
though  fome  of  them  were  brave  and  fpirited  princes,  did  not  chufe  to 
abridge  the  nobility  of  their  powers  ;  and  a  feries  of  unfuccefsful  war*3 
rendered  the  nation  in  general  fo  miferable,  that  the  public  had  not 
money  for  paying  off  the  army.  The  difpute  came  to  a  Ihort  queftion, 
which  was,  that  the  nobles  Ihould  fubmit  to  taxes,  from  which  they 
pleaded  an  exemption.  The  inferior  people  then,  as  ufual,  threw  their 
eyes  towards  the  king,  for  relief  and  protedlion  from  the  oppreflions  of 
the  intermediate  order  of  nobility  :  in  this  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
clergy.  In  a  meeting  of  the  ftates,  it  was  propofed  that  the  nobles  Ihould 
bear  their  fhare  in  the  common  burden.  Upon  this,  one  Otta  Craeg 
put  the  people  in  mind  that  the  commons  were  no  more  than  flaves  to  the 
lords. 

This  was  the  watch-word,  which  had  been  concerted  between  the  lead- 
ers of  the  commons,  the  clergy,  and  even  the  court  itfelf.  Nanfon,  the 
fpeaker  of  the  Commons,  catched  hold  of  the  term  flavery,  the  affembly 
broke  up  in  a  ferment;  and  the  commons,  with  the  clergy,  withdrew  to 
a  houfe  of  their  own,  where  they  refolved  to  make  the  king  a  folemn  ten- 
der of  their  liberties  and  fervices;  and  formally  toeftablifh  in  his  family 
the  hereditary  fucceflion  to  their  crown.  This  refoiution  was  executed  the 
next  day.  The  bifhop  of  Copenhagen  officiated  as  fpeaker  for  the  clergy 
and  commons.  The  king  accepted  of  their  tender,  promifing  them  re- 
lief and  protection.  The  gates  of  Copenhagen  were  Ihut  ;  and  the  nobi- 
lity, finding  the  nerves  of  their  power  thus  cut,  fubmitted  with  the  beft 
grace  they  could,  to  confirm  what  had  been  done. 

It  is  happy  for  the  Danes,  that  ever  fince  the  year  1660,  when  this 
great  revolution  took  place,  few  or  no  inftances  have  happened,  of  abuf- 
ing  the  defpotic  powers]  thus  vefted  in  the  kings,  \yhich  are  at  prefent 
perhaps  more  extenfive  than  thofe  of  any  crowned  head  in  Europe.  Oa 
the  contrary,  the  adminiftration  of  civil  juftice  in  Denmark  is  confidered 
by  many  as  a  model  for  other  nations ;  and  fome  princes,  his  Pruffian 
jpajefty  particularly,  h^ve  actually  adopted  great  part  of  it.    The  code 
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of  the  Dantfh  laws,  is  a  quarto  volume,  drawn  up  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  jn  fo  plain  and  perfpicuous  a  manner,  and  upon  fuch  fimple 
principles  of  juftice,  that  the  moH  ignorant  may  learn  it and  every  man 
may  plead  his  own  caufe,  and  no  fuit  is  to  hang  in  fufpence  beyond  one 
year  and  a  month.  But /he  king  hath  prinjilegs  to  explain ,  nay^  to  alter  and 
change  thefaine  as  he  fball  think  good^  In  Denmark  there  are  two  inferior 
courts,  from  which  appeals  lie  to  a  High  Right  court  in  Copenhagen, 
where  the  king  preiides,  aiTiHed  by  his  chief  nohility.  Judges  are  pu- 
niihed  in  cafes  of  mifoehaviour  or  corruption.  Other  tribunals  are  infli- 
tuted  for  the  affairs  of  the  revenue,  army,  commerce,  admiralty,  and 
criminal  matters.  In  fhort,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  the  civil  po- 
licy of  Denmark,  and  its  executive  powers,  produce  wonderful  effeds 
for  the  fafety  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the  government. 

Revenues.]  His  Danifh  majefty's  revenues  have  three  fources  :  the 
impofitions  he  lays  upon  his  own  fubjefts ;  the  duties  paid  by  foreigners  ; 
and  his  own  demefne lands,  including  confifcations.-  Wine,  fait,  tobacco, 
and  provifions  of  all  kinds,  are  moderately  taxed.  Marriages,  paper, 
corporations,  land,  houfes,  and  poll-money,  raife  a  confiderable  fum. 
The  expences  of  fortification  are  borne  by  the  people :  and  when  the 
king's  daughter  is  married,  they  pay  about  igo,ooo  rix-dollars  towards 
her  portion.  The  reader  is  to  obferve,  that  the  internal  taxes  of  Den- 
mark are  very  uncertain,  becaufe  they  may  be  abated  or  rai fed  at  the 
king's  v/ill.  Cufloms,  and  tolls  upon  exports  and  imports,  a*-e  more 
certain.  The  tolls  paid  by  ftrangers,  arife  chiefly  from  foreign  fhips  that 
pafs  through  the  Sound  into  the  Baltic,  through  the  narrow  ftrait  between 
Schonen  and  the  iiland  of  Zealand.  Thefe  tolls  arq  in  proportion  to 
the  fizeof  the  fhip  and  value  of  the  cargo,  exhibited  in  bills  of  lading. 
This  tax,  which  forms  a  capital  part  of  his  Danifh. majefty's  revenue,  has 
more  than  once  thrown  the  northern  part  of  Europe  into  a  flame.  It  was 
often  difputed  bytheEnglifh  and  Dutch;  and  the  Swedes,  who  command 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  pafs,  for  fome  time,  refufed  to  pay  it ;  but  in 
the  treaty  of  1720,  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  under  the  guarantee 
of  his  Britannic  majefly,  George  I.  the  Swedes,  agreed  to  pay  the  fame 
rates  as  are  paid  by  the  fubjedls  of  Great-Britain  and  the  Netherlands. 
The  toll  is  paid  at  Eifenore,  a  town  feated  on  the  Sound,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Baltic  fea,  and  about  18  miles  diftant  from  Copenhagen,  The 
Danes  alfo  claim  a  right  to  the  toll  of  the  Wefer,  which  is  paid  by  all 
ihips  that  navigate  on  that  river,  except  the  PraiTian  flag.  The  toll  is 
paid  at  Elsfleet,  and  amounts  to  about  40,000!.  No  eftimate  can  be 
made  of  the  toll  at  Eifenore,  nor  of  the  grofs  revenue  of  Denmark  ;  tho' 
it  is  generally  thought  to  amount  at  prefent  to  about  700,0001.  a  year ;  a 
fum  which,  in  that  country,  goes  far,  and  maintains  a  fpiendid  court, 
and  powerful  armaments  both  by  fea  and  land. 

Military  and  marine  strength.]  The  three  laft  kings  of  Den-^ 
mark,  notwithflanding  the  degeneracy  of  their  people  in  martial  affairs, 
were  very  refpedable  princes,  by  the  number  anddifcipline  of  their  troops, 
which  they  keep  up  with  vafl  care.  -  The  prefent  army  of  Denmark,  in 
time  of  peace  confifls  of  30,000  cavalry  and  infantry,  exclufive  of 
militia  ;  but  in  time  of  war,  the  regular  army  hath  muflered  near  50,000 
men.  His  prefent  majeily  feems  determined  to  re-eflablifh  the  naval 
force  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  rankhimfelf  as  a  maritime  power.  Itmufl 
be  acknowledged  that  he  has  great  invitation  to  fuch  a  condud  ;  his  fub- 
jei5l5  iu  general  are  excellent  feamen  ;  Copenhagen  has  a  molt  capacious 
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fea-port ;  and  there  muft  always  be,  by  a  regulation  of  tKe  prefent  king, 
thirty-fix  fhips  of  the  line  in  a  condition  to  be  readily  fitted  for  fea,  be- 
fides  a  proportionate  number  of  frigates,  floops,  &c.  This  fleet  can  very 
cafily  be  manned  on  any  emergency ;  every  feafaring  man  muft  once  in 
his  life,  for  fix  years,  be  ready  to  ferve  his  king  and  country,  when  called 
upon,  and  for  that  purpofeis  regiftered.  The  fix  years  being  over,  no 
more  fervice  is  required  of  him.  The  number  of  feamen  in  Denmark 
and  Norway  thus  regiftered,  amounts  to  20,000  men,  befides  which,  there 
is  always  a  body  of  4.C00  failors  regimented  fOr  fudden  occafions,  and  in 
conftant  pay  at  Copenhagen,  of  which  one-fourth  are  fhip-carpenters, 
fmiths,  rope-makers,  caulkers,  &c.  or,  what  we  call  in  England,  Dock- 
yard men.  Though  great  numbers  of  the  regiftercd  feamen  may,  in  time 
of  peace,  by  the  way  of  farlow  from  their  officers,  get  their  bread  on  board 
of  merchants  fhips,  and  cannot  therefore  be  prefent  at  a  minute's  warn- 
ing, yet  there  is  hardly  ever  occafion  to  raife  men  by  the  beat  of  drum„' 
and  much  lefs  fo  by  the  odious  method  of  preffing. 

Orders  OF  KNIGHTHOOD  }     Thefe  are  two  j  that  of  Dannebrcgue, 
IN  Denmark.  3  which  is  faid  to  be  of  the  higheft  anti- 

quity ;  and  that  of  the  Elephant,  which  was  inrtituted  by  Chriftian  I.  in 
honour  of  his  fon's  marriage,  and  is  conferred  only  on  perfons  of  the 
higheft  quality,  and  the  moft  extraordinary  merit :  the  number  of  its 
members,  befides  the  fovereign,  are  thirty. 

History.]  We  owe  the  chief  hillory  of  Demnrk,  to  a  very  extraor* 
dinary  phasnomenon  ;  I  mean  the  revival  of  the  purity  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage in  Scandinavia,  in  the  perfon  of  Saxo-Grammaticus,  at  a  time 
(the  1 2th  century)  when  it  v^^as  loft  all  over  other  parts  of  the  European 
continent.  Saxo,  like  the  other  hiftorians  of  his  age,  has  adopted,  and 
at  the  fame  time  ennobled  by  his  ftyle,  the  moft  ridiculous  abfurdities  of 
remote  antiquity.  We  can,  hov/ever,  colleft  enough  from  him  to  con- 
clude that  the  ancient  Danes,  like  the  Gauls,  the  Scots,  the  Irifh,  and 
other  northern  nations,  had  their  bards,  who  recounted  the  military  at- 
chievements  of  their  heroes ;  and  that  their  firft  hiftories  were  written  in 
verfe.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Scandinavians  (the  inhabitants 
of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden)  were  Scythians  by  their  original ; 
but  how  far  the  tracls  of  land,  called  either  Scythia*  or  Gaul,  formerly 
reached  is  uncertain. 

Even  the  name  of  the  firft  Chriftian  Danlfti  king  is  uncertain  ;  and 
thofe  of  the  people  whom  they  commanded  were  fo  blended  together,  thaCt 
it  is  impofiible  for  the  reader  to  conceive  a  precife  idea  of  the  whole  Scan- 
dinavian hiftory.  This  undoubtedly  iwas  owing  to  the  remains  of  their 
Scythian  cuftoms,  particularly  that  of  removing  •  from  one  country  to 
another  :  and  of  feveral  nations  or  fepts  joining  together  in  expeditions 
by  fea  and  land  ;  and  the  adventurers  being  denominated  after  their  chief 
leaders  Thus,  the  terms  Danes,  Saxons,  Jutes  or  Goths,  Germans,  and 
Normans,  were  promifcuou fly  ufed  long  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
Even  the  ftiort  revival  of  literature  under  that  prince,  throws  very  little 

*  By  Scythia  may  be  underftood  all  thofe  Northern  countries  of  Europe  and  Afla, 
(now  inhabited  by  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Ruflians,  and  Tartars  ;  fee  the  In- 
troduction) whofe  inhabitants  overturned  and  peopled  the  Roman  empire,  and  conti- 
nued fo  late  as  the  13th  century  to  iflue  forth  in  large  bodies,  and  naval  expeditions,  ra- 
vaging the  more  fouthern  and  fertile  kingdoms  of  Europe  ;  hence  by  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple, and  other  hiftorians,  they  are  termed  the  northern  Hivcy  the  Mother  of  Nations^  ihe 
^torehoiife  of  Europe. 
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light  upon  theDanifti  hiftory.  All  we  know  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Scandinavia,  in  their  maritime  expeditions,  went  generally  under  the 
name  of  Saxons  with  foreigners  ;  that  they  were  bold  adveturers  ;  that  fo 
far  back  as  the  year  of  Chrift  500,  they  infulted  all  the  fea-coafts  of  Eu- 
rope ;  that  they  fettled  in  Ireland,  where  they  built  ftone-houfcs;  and 
that  they  became  matters  of  England,  and  fome  part  of  Scotland,  about 
the  year  1012  ;  both  which  kingdoms  ftill  retain  proofs  of  their  barba- 
rity. When  we  read  the  hiftory  of  Denmark,  and  that  of  England,  under 
the  Danifh  princes  who  reigned  over  both  countries,  we  meet  with  but  a 
faint  refemblance  of  events  ;  but  the  Danes,  as  conquerors,  always  give 
themfelves  the  fuperiority  over  the  Englilh. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  very  few  interefting  events  preceded  the 
year  1387,  when  Margaret  mounted  that  throne  ;  and  partly  by  her  ad- 
drefs,  and  partly  by  her  hereditary  right,  fhe  formed  the  union  of  Calmar ; 
by  which  fhe  was  acknowledged  fovereign  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Norway.  She  held  her  dignity  with  fuch  iirmnefs  and  courage,  that  ftie 
was  juftly  ftyled  the  Semiramis  of  the  North.  Her  fucceffors  being  defti- 
tute  of  her  great  qualifications,  the  union  of  Calmar  fell  to  nothing  ;  but 
Norway  ftill  continued  annexed  to  Denmark.  About  the  year  1448,  the 
crown  of  Denmark  fell  to  Chriftian,  count  of  Oldenburg,  from  whom 
the  prefent  royal  family  of  Denmark  is  defcended,  and  in  1536  the  pro- 
teftant  religion  was  eftablifhed  in  Denmark,  by  that  wife  and  polite  prince 
Chriftian  III. 

Chriftian  IV.  of  Denmark,  1679,  was  chofen  for  the  head  of  the  pro- 
teftant  league,  formed  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria ;  but,  though  brave 
in  his  own  perfon,  he  was  in  danger  of  loftng  his  dominions  ;  when  he 
was  fucceeded  in  that  command  by  the  famous  Guftavus  Adolphus,  king 
of  Sweden.  The  Dutch  having  obliged  Chriftian,  who  died  in  1648,  to 
lower  the  duties  of  the  Sound,  his  fon  Frederic  III.  confented  to  accept 
of  an  annuity  of  150,000  florins  for  the  whole.  The  Dutch,  after  this, 
perfuaded  him  to  declare  war  againft  Charles  Guftavus,  king  of  Sweden  ; 
which  had  almoft  coft  him  his  crown  in  1657.  Charles  ftormed  the  for-^ 
trefs  of  Frederickftadt ;  and  in  the  fucceeding  winter,  he  marched  his  ar- 
my over  the  ice  to  the  ifland  of  Funen,  where  he  furprifed  the  Danifti 
troops,  took  Odenfee  and  Nyburg ;  and  marched  over  the  Great  Belt, 
to  befiege  Copenhagen  itfelf.  Cromwell,  the  Englifti  ufurper,  interpofed, 
and  Frederic  defended  his  capital  with  great  magnanimity,  till  the  peace 
of  Rofchild  ;  by  wh'ch  Frederick  ceded  the  provinces  of  Halland,  Blek- 
ing,  and  Sconia,  the  ifland  of  Bornholm,  Bahus,  and  Drontheimin  Nor- 
way, to  the  Swedes.  Frederic  fought  to  elude  thofe  fevere  terms;  but 
Charles  took  Cronenburg,  and  once  more  befleged  Copenhagen  by  fea 
and  land.  The  fteady  intrepid  condu£l  of  Frederic  under  thefe  misfor- 
tunes, endeared  him  to  his  fubjefts ;  and  the  citizens  of  Copenhagen 
made  an  admirable  defence,  till  a  Dutch  fleet  arrived  in  the  Baltic,  and 
beat  the  Swedifti  fleet.  The  fortune  of  war  was  now  entirely  changed  in 
favour  of  Frederic  ;  who  fhewed  on  every  occafion  great  abilities,  both 
civil  and  military  ;  and  having  forced  Charles  to  raife  the  flege  of  Copen-! 
hagen,  might  have  carried  the  war  into  Sweden,  had  not  the  EngHfli 
fleet,  under  Montague,  appeared  in  the  Baltic.  This  enabled  Charles 
to  beflege  Copenhagen  a  third  time ;  but  France  and  England  offering 
their  mediation,  a  peace  was  concluded  in  that  capital ;  by  which  the 
ifland  of  Bornholm  returned  to  the  Danes  ;  but  the  ifiands  of  Rugen, 
Bieking,  Haliand,  and  Schoneij,  remained  with  the  Swedes, 
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Thouo-h  this  peace  did  not  reftore  to  Denmark  all  ftie  had  loil,  yet  the 
magnanimous  behaviour  of  Frederic,  under  the  moft  imminent  dangers, 
and  his  attention  to  the  fafety  of  his  fubjeds,  even  preferable  to  his  own, 
endeared  him  fo  much  in  their  eyes,  that  they  rendered  him  abfolute,  in 
the  manner,  and  for  the  reafon  I  have  already  mentioned,  Frederic  was 
fiicceeded,  in  1670,  by  his  fon,  Chriftian  V.  who  obliged  the  duke  of 
Holftein  Gottorp  to  renounce  all  the  advantages  he  had  gained  by  the  treaty 
of  Rofchild.  He  then  recovered  a  number  of  places  in  Schonen  ;  but  his 
army  was  defeated  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Lunden,  by  Charles  XI.  of 
Sweden.  This  defeat  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war  ;  which  ChriHian  ob- 
ftinately  continued,  till  he  was  defeated  entirely  at  the  battle  of  Land- 
fcroon  ;  and  he  had  almoft  exhaufted  his  dominions  in  his  military  opera- 
tions, till  he  was  in  a  manner  abandoned  by  all  his  allies,  and  forced  to 
fign  a  treaty  on  the  terms  prefcribed  by  France,  in  1679.  Chriftian, 
however,  did  not  defill  from  his  military  attempts ;  and  at  iaft  he  became 
the  ally  and  fubfidiary  of  Lewis  XIV.  who  was  then  threatening  Europe 
with  chains.  Chriftian,  after  a  vaft  variety  of  treating  and  fighting  with 
the  Holfteiners,  Hamburghers,  and  other  northern  powers,  died  in  1699. 
He  was  fucceeded  by  Frederic  IV.  who,  like  his  predecefTors,  maintained 
his  pretenfions  upon  Holftein  ;  and  probably  muft  have  become  mafter  of 
that  duchy,  had  not  the  Englifti  and  Dutch  fleets  raifed  the  ftege  of  Ton- 
ningen  ;  while  the  young  king  of  vSweden,  Charles  XII.  who  was  no  more 
than  fixteen  years  of  age,  landed  within  eight  miles  of  Copenhagen,  to 
affift  his  brother-in  law,  the  duke  of  Holftein.  Charles,  probably,  would 
have  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Copenhagen,  had  not  his  Danifti  majefty 
agreed  to  the  peace  of  Travendahl,  which  was  entirely  in  the  duke's 
favour.  By  another  treaty  concluded  with  the  States  General,  Frederic 
obliged  himfelf  to  furnifti  a  body  of  troops,  who  were  to  be  paid  by  the 
confederates ;  and  who  afterwards  did  great  fervice  againft  the  French. 

Notwithftanding  this  peace,  Frederic  was  perpetually  engaged  in  war^ 
with  the  Swedes ;  and  while  Charles  was  an  exile  at  Bender,  he  marched 
through  Holftein  into  Swedifti  Fomerania ;  and  in  the  year  1712,  to 
Bremen,  and  took  the  city  of  Stade.  His  troops,  however,  were  totally 
defeated  by  the  Swedes  at  GadeftDufch,  who  laid  his  favourite  city  of 
Altena  in  aflies.  Frederic  revenged  himfelf,  by  feizing  great  part  of  the 
ducal  Holftein,  and  forcing  the  Swedifti  general,  count  Steinbock,  to 
furrender  himfelf  prifoner,  with  all  his  troops.  In  the  year  1716,  the 
fucceftes  of  Frederic  were  fo  great,  by  taking  Tonningen  and  Stralfund, 
by  driving  the  Swedes  out  of  Norway,  and  reducing  Wifmar,  and  Fome- 
rania, that  his  allies  began  to  fufpedt  he  was  aiming  at  the  fovereignty  cf 
all  Scandinavia.  Upon  the  return  of  Charles  of  Sweden  from  his  exile, 
he  renewed  the  war  againft  Denmark,  with  a  moft  embittered  fpirit ;  but 
on  the  death  of  that  prince,  who  was  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Fredericfiial^ 
Frederic  durft  not  refufe  the  offer  of  his  Britannic  majefty's  mediation  be- 
tween him  and  the  crown  of  Sweden  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  a  peace 
was  concluded  at  Stockholm,  which  left  him  in  poftefiion  of  the  duchy  of 
Slefwic.  Frederic  died  in  the  year  1730,  after  having,  two  years  before, 
feen  his  capital  reduced  to  afties,  by  an  accidental  fire.  His  fon  and  fuc- 
cefTor,  Chriftian  Frederic,  made  no  other  ufe  of  his  power,  and  the  ad- 
vantages v/ith  which  he  m.ounted  the  throne,  than  to  cultivate  peace  with 
all  his  neighbours,  and  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjeds,  whom 
lie  eafed  of  many  oppreiUv^e  taxes. 
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In  1734,  after  guarantying  the  Pragmatic  Sanftion*,  Chriftian  fent 
6000  men  to  the  affillance  of  the  emperor,  during  the  difpute  of  the  fuc- 
ceifion  to  the  crown  of  Poland.  Though  he  was  pacific,  yet  he  was  jealous 
of  his  rights,  efpecially  over  Hamburgh.  He  obliged  the  Hamburghers 
to  call  in  the  mediation  of  Pruflia,  to  abolifh  their  bank,  to  admit  the 
coin  of  Denmark  as  current,  and  to  pay  him  a  million  of  filver  marks. 
He  had,  two  years  after,  viz.  1738,  a  difpute  with  his  Britannic  majefty, 
about  the  little  lordfiiip  of  Steinhorft,  which  had  been  mortgaged  to  the 
latter  by  the  duke  of  Holftein  Lawenburgh,  and  which  Chriftian  faid  be- 
longed to  him.  Some  blood  was  fpilt  during  the  conteft  ;  in  which  Chrif- 
tian,  it  is  thought,  never  was  in  earneft.  It  brought  on,  however  a  treaty, 
in  which  he  availed  himfelf  of  his  Britannic  majeRy's  predile£ti(in  for  his 
German  deminions ;  for  he  agreed  to  pay  Chriftian  a  fubfidy  of  70,0001. 
llerling  a  year,  on  condition  of  keeping  inreadinefs  7000  troops  for  the 
protection  of  Hanover  :  this  was  a  gainful  bargain  for  Denmark.  And 
two  years  after,  he  feized  fome  Dutch  fhips,  for  trading  without  his  leave, 
to  Iceland  :  but  the  difference  was  made  up  by  the  mediation  of  Sweden. 
Chriftian  had  fo  great  a  party  in  that  kingdom,  that  it  was  generally 
thought  he  would  revive  the  union  of  Calmar,  by  procuring  his  fon  to  be 
declared  fuccelfor  to  his  then  Swedilh  majefty.  Some  fteps  for  that  purpofe 
were  certainly  taken  :  but  whatever  Chriftian's  views  might  have  been, 
the  defigii  was  fruftrated  by  the  jealoufy  of  other  powers,  who  could  not 
bear  the  thoughts  of  feeing  all  Scandinavia  fubjedl  to  one  family.  Chrif- 
tian died  in  1746,  with  the  charader  of  being  the  father  of  his  people. 

His  fon  and  fuccefibr  Frederic  V.  had,  in  1743,  married  the  princefs 
Louifa,  daughter  to  his  Britannic  majefty.  He  improved  upon  his  father's 
plan,  for  the  happinefs  of  his  people  ;  but  took  no  concern,  except  that 
of  a  mediator,  in  the  German  war.  For  it  was  by  his  intervention,  that 
the  treaty  of  Clofter-feven  v/as  concluded  between  his  royal  highnefs  the 
late  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  French  general  Richlieu.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  firft  queen,  who  was  mother  to  his  prefent  Danilh  majefty,  he 
married  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwic  Wolfenbuttel ;  and  died  in 
1766.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Chriftian  VII.  and  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  many  fair  profpetls  which  this  prince's  reign  has  opened, 
for  the  good  of  his  people.  But  a  late  fatal  event,  too  recent  to  be  for- 
gotten, feems,  at  prefent,  to  have  drawn  a  veil  over  thefe  pleafmg  ex- 
pectations ;  and  what  the  confequence  may  prove,  muft  be  left  to  time, 
the  great  revealer  of  all  events  f . 

*  An  agreement  by  which  the  princes  of  Europe  engaged  to  fupport  the  Hdufe  of 
Aufiria  in  favour  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  daughter  of  the  emperbr  Charles  VI.  who 
had  no  male  iffue. 

f  Chriilian  VII.  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  LL.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  was  horn  in 
1749  ;  married  T766  to  the  princefs  Carolina  Matilda  of  England;  and  has  iffue, 
Frederic,  Prince  Royal  of  Denmark,  born  Jan.  a8,  1768. 
Louifa  Agufla,  Princefs  Royal,  horn  July  7,  J771. 


His  Danjish  Majesty's  GERMAN  DOMINIONS. 
T  T  OLS  TE  IN  was  formerly  divided  between  the  emprefsof  Ruflia, 

(termed  Ducal  Holftein)  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  im.perial 
cities  of  Hamburgh  and  Lubec ;  but  on  the  i6thof  Nov.  1773,  the  Ducal 
Holftein,  with  all  the  rights,  prerogatives,  and  territorial  fovereignity, 
was  formally  transferred  to  the  king  of  Denmark  by  virtue  of  a  treacy  be- 
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tweenboth  courts.  Keyl  is  the  capital  of  Ducal  Holftein,  and  is  well 
built,  has  a  harbour,  and  neat  public  edifices.  The  capital  of  the  Danilhi 
Holftein  is  Gluckftadt,  a  well-built  town  and  fortrefs,  in  a  marihv  ficu- 
ation,  on  the  right  of  the  Elbe  ;  and  has  fome  foreign  commerce. 

Altena,  a  large,  populous,  and  handfome  town,  of  great  traffic,  com- 
modioufly  fituated  on  the  Elbe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamburgh.  It 
was  built  profelledly  in  that  fituation  by  the  kings  of  Denmark,  that  it 
might  lhare  in  the  commerce  of  the  former.  Being  declared  a  free  port, 
and  the  ftaple  of  the  Danifli  Eaft-India  company,  the  merchants  alfo 
enjoying  liberty  of  confcience,  great  numbers  flock  to  Altena,  from  all 
parts  of  the  North,  and  even  from  Hamburgh  itfelf. 

The  famous  city  of  Hamburgh  lies,  in  a  geographical  fenfe,  in  Hoi- 
flein,  but  is  now  an  imperial,  free,  and  Hanfeatic  city,  lying  on  the  verge 
©f  that  part  of  Holftein  called  Stormar  :  it  has  the  fovereignty  of  a  fmail 
diliri(ft  round  it,  of  about  ten  miles  circuit :  it  is  one  of  the  molt  flouriih* 
ing  commercial  towns  in  Europe  ;  and  though  the  kings  of  Denmark 
ftill  lay  claim  to  certain  priveleges  within  its  walls,  it  may  be  confidered 
as  a  well-  regulated  common-wealth.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  are 
faid  to  amount  to  180,000  ;  and  it  is  furnilhed  with  a  vail:  variety  of  no- 
ble edifices,  both  public  and  private  :  it  has  two  fpacious  harbours,  formed 
by  the  river  Elbe,  which  runs  through  the  town,  and  84  bridges  are 
thrown  over  its  canals.  Hamburgh  has  the  good  fortune  of  having  been 
peculiarly  favoured  in  its  commerce  by  Great-Britain,  with  whom  it  flili 
carries  on  a  great  trade.  The  Hamburghers  maintain  twelve  companies 
of  foot,  and  one  troop  of  dragoons,  befides  an  artillery  company. 

In  Weilphalia,  the  king  of  Denmark  has  the  countries  of  Oldenburg 
and  Delmenhorft ;  they  lie  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Wefer  ;  their  capitals 
have  the  fame  name  ;  the  firft  has  juft  the  remains  of  a  fortification,  and 
the  laft  is  an  open  place.  Oldenburg  gave  a  title  to  the  firll  royal  ancef- 
tor  of  his  prefent  Danilh  majefty. 


LAPLAND 

THE  northern  fituation  of  Lapland,  and  the  divifion  of  its  property, 
require,  before  I  proceed  farther,  that  I  treat  of  it  under  adiHind 
liead,  and  in  the  lame  method  that  I  obferve  in  other  countries. 

Situ  ATiON,  EXTENT,  }  The  whole  country  of  Lapland  extends,  fo 
DIVISION,  AND  NAME.  )  far  as  it  is  known,  from  rhe  North  Cape  m 
71.  30  N.  lat.  to  the  White  Sea,  under  the  aiftic  circle,  and  is  fubject 
to  different  powers.  Norwegian  Lapland  belongs  to  the  Danes,  and  is 
included  in  the  government  of  Wardhuys;  part  belongs  to  the  Swedes, 
which  is  by  far  the  moft  valuable;  and  fome  parts,  in  the  eaft,  to  the 
Mufcovites.  It  would  belittle  betcer  than  wafting  the  reader's  time,  to 
pretend  to  point  out  the  fuppofed  dimenfious  of  each.  That  belonging  to 
the  Swedes,  may  be  feen  in  the  table  of  dimenfions  given  in  the  account 
of  Sweden  :  but  other  accounts  fay,  that  it  is  about  100  German  miles 
in  length,  and  90  in  breadth  ;  it  comprehends  all  the  country  from  the 
Baltic,  to  the  mountains  that  feparate  Norway,  from  Sv/eden.  The 
Mufcovite  part  lies  tov/ards  the  eaft,  between  the  lake  Enarak  and  the 
White  Sea.  Thofe  parts,  notwithftanding  the  rudenefs  of  the  country,  are 
divided  into  fmalkr  diltrids ;  generally  taking  their  names  from  rivers : 
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but  unlefs  in  the  Swedifh  part,  which  is  fubjeft  to  a  prefefl,  the  Lap- 
landers can  be  faid  to  be  under  no  regular  government.  The  Swedifli 
Lapland  therefore  is  the  objed:  conlidered  by  authors  in  defcribing  this 
country.  It  has  been  generally  thought,  that  the  Laplanders  are  the  de- 
fcendants  of  Finlanders  driven  out  of  their  own  country^  and  that  they 
take  their  name  from  Lappes,  which  fignifies  exiles.  The  reader,  from 
what  has  been  faid  in  the  introdudlion,  may  eafily  conceive  that  in  Lap- 
land, for  fome  months  in  the  fummer,  the  fun  never  fets ;  and  during 
the  fame  fpace  of  time  in  winter,  it  never  rifes :  but  the  inhabitants  are 
fo  well  aflifted  by  the  twilight  and  the  aurora  borealis,  that  they  never 
difcontinue  their  work  through  darknefs. 

Climate.]  In  winter,  it  is  no  unufual  thing  for  their  lips  to  be  frozen 
to  the  cup  in  attempting  to  drink ;  and  in  fome  thermometers,  fpirits  of 
wine  are  concreted  into  ice  :  the  limbs  of  the  inhabitants  very  often  mor- 
tify with  cold  :  drifts  of  fnow  threaten  to  bury  the  traveller,  and  cover  the 
ground  four  or  five  feet  deep.  A  thaw  fometimes  takes  place,  and  thert 
the  froft  that  fucceeds,  prefents  the  Laplander  with  a  fmooth  level  of  ice, 
over  which  he  travels  in  his  fledge  with  inconceivable  fwiftnefs.  The 
heats  of  fummer  are  exceflive  for  a  fhort  time  ;  and  the  catarads  which 
daih  from  the  mountains,  often  prefent  to  the  eye  the  moll  pidurefque 
appearances. 

Mountains,  rivers,   7     The  reader  muft  form  in  his  mind,  avail 

LAKES,  AND  FORESTS.  \  mafs  of  mountains  irregularly  crowded  to- 
gether, to  give  him  an  idea  of  Lapland :  they  are,  however,  in  fome 
interftices,  feparated  by  rivers  and  lakes,  which  contain  an  incredible 
number  of  iflands,  fome  of  which  form  pleafant  habitations;  and  are 
believed  by  the  natives  to  be  the  terreftrial  Paradife :  even  rofes  and 
flowers  grow  wild  on  their  borders  in  the  fummer;  but  this  is  but  a  fliort 
gleam  of  temperature :  for  the  climate  in  general  is  exceffively  fevere. 
I)ufkey  forefts,  and  noifome,  unhealthy  moraffes,  cover  great  part  of  the 
Hat  country  ;  fo  that  nothing  can  be  more  uncomfortable  than  the  ftate 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Silver  and  gold  mines,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
copper  and  lead,  have  been  difcovered  and  worked  in  Lapland :  beautiful 
cryilals  are  found  here,  as  are  fome  amethyfts  and  topazes  ;  alfo  various 
forts  of  mineral  Hones,  furprilingly  polilhed  by  thehand  of  nature;  va- 
luable pearls  have  been  fometimes  found  in  rivers  but  never  in  the  feas. 

Animals,  quadrupeds,  birds,  7     We  mufl.  refer  to  our  accounts 
FISHES,  AND  INSECTS.  J  of  Denmark  and  Norway  for 

great  part  of  this  article,  as  its  contents  are  in  common  with  all  the  three 
countries.  The  zibelin,  a  creature  refembling  the  martin,  is  a  native 
^f  Lapland  ;  and  its  flcin,  whether  black  or  white,  is  fo  much  efleemed, 
that  it  is  frequently  given  as  prefents  to  royal  and  diftinguiflied  perfo- 
nages.  The  Lapland  hares  grow  white  in  the  winter  ;  and  the  country 
produces  a  large  black  cat,  which  attends  the  natives  in  hunting.  By 
far  the  moft  remarkable,  however,  of  the  Lapland  animals,  is  the  rein- 
deer ;  vyhich  nature  feems  to  have  provided  to  folace  the  Laplanders  for 
the  privation  of  the  other  comforts  of  life.  This  animal,  the  moft  ufeful 
perhaps  of  any  in  the  creation,  refembles  the  flag,  only  it  fomewhat 
droops  the  head,  and  the  horns  projed  forward.  In  fummer,  the  rein- 
deer provide  themfelves  with  leaves  and  grafs,  and  in  the  winter  they  live 
upon  the  mofs  already  defcribed  :  they  have  a  wonderful  fagacity  at  find- 
jcg  it  out,  and  when  found,  they  fcrape  away  the  fnow  that  covers  it, 

with 
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with  theif  feet.  The  fcantinefs  of  their  fare  is  inconceivable^  as  is  the 
length  of  the  journeys  which  they  can  perform  without  any  other  fupport. 
They  fix  the  rein-deer  to  a  kind  of  fledge,  lhaped  like  a  fmall  boat,  in 
which  the  traveller,  well  fecured  from  cold,  is  laced  down,  with  the  reins 
in  one  hand,  and  a  kind  of  bludgeon  in  tlie  other,  to  keep  the  carriage 
clear  of  ice  and  fnow.  The  deer,  whofe  harneffing  is  very  fimple,  fets 
out,  and  continues  the  journey  v/ith  prodigious  fpeed  ;  and  is  fo  fafe  and 
tradable',  that  the  driver  is  at  little  or  no  troubi-j  in  direding  him.  At 
night  they  look  out  for  their  own  provender;  and  their  milk  often  helps 
to  fuppcrt  their  mailer.  Their  inllindi  in  chufrng  the  road  and  directing 
their  courfe,  can  only  be  accounted  for,  bythr  .r  r  well  acq aainted 
with  the  country  during  the  fummer  months,  •  ev  I'^^e  in  woods. 

Their  flefli  is  a  v.'ell-taiied  food,  whether  fie;-  >in  forms 

excellent  cloathing  both  for  ;he  bed  and  the  0:  .  _  :  ,  vivi  chcefe  - 
are  nutritive  and  pleaf^nt ;  and  their  inteftines  and  tendons  lupplv  their 
makers  with  thread  and  cordage.  .  When  they  run  about  v/uci  i  the 
fields  they  may  be  Ibot  at  as  other  game.  Buc  it  is  faid,  that  if  one  is 
killed  in  a  flock,  the  furvivors  v/iil  gore  and  trample  him  to  pieces  5 
therefore  fmgJe  firagglers  are  generally  pitched  upon.  Were  I  to  recount 
every  circumftance,  related  tjy  the  credulous,  of  this  animal,  the  whole 
would  appear  fabulous.  It  is  fufiicient  to  oblerve  farther,  that  the  num- 
ber of  tame  rein-deers  pofielTed  by  a  Laplander,  fofmo  the  chief  part  of 
his  riches.  With  all  their  excellent  qualities,  however^  the  rein-deer " 
have  their inconveniencies. 

It  is  difficult  in  fummer  to  keep  them  from  f^rK^r^ling  they  are  fome- 
times  buried  in  the  fnow  ;  and  they  frequent'  Hive,  to  the  great 

dangerof  the  driver  and  his  carriage.  Hisiu  _  .  ^peed  (for  they  are 
faid  to  run  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  miles  a  day)  ieenis  to  b^^  owing  to 
his  impatience  to  get  rid  of  his  incumbrance.  Is^one  but  a  Laplander 
could  bear  the  uneafy  pofture,  v/hen  he  is  confined  in  one  of  thofe  carri* 
ages  or  pulkhas ;  or  believe  that  by  whifpering  the  rein-deer  in  the  ear, 
they  know  the  place  of  their  deiHnation,  But  after  all  thofe  abatements,. 
tl;ie  natives  v/ould  have  difiiculty  to  fubfill  without  their  rein-deer,  which 
ferve  them  for  more  purpofes  than  I  have  room  to  mention. 

People,  cjstOxMs,  and  manners.]  The  lan.gaage  of  the  Lap- 
landers is  barbarous,  but  itfeems  radically  to  have  come  from  Finland, 
Learning  has  m.ade  no  progrefs  among  them  ;  and  they  praitife  fuch  arts 
only  as  fupply  them  with  the  means  of  living.  Mifiionaries  from  the 
chriftianized  parts  of  Scandinavia,  introduced  am.ong  them  the  Chriftian 
religion  ;  but  they  cannot  be  laid  even  yet  to  be  Chrilbians,  though  they  - 
have  among  them  fome  religious  feminaries,  infci'iuted  by  the  king  of* 
Denmark.  Upon  the  whole,  the  majority  of  the  Laplanders  pradife  as 
grofs  fuperftltions  and  idolatries  as  are  to  be  found  among  \he  mch  unin- 
ftrufled  pagans;  and  fo  abfurd,  that  t'  ey  fcarcely  defervc  to  be  menti- 
oned, were  it  not  that  the  number  and  oddities  of  theii  i :<|;erli;tions 
have  induced  the  northern  traders  to  believe  that  they  are  fk.lfai  in  magiG 
and  divination.  For  this  purpofe  their  magicians,  Wrr  ?ve  a  peculiar 
fet  of  men,  make  ufe  of  what  they  call  a  drum,  m,ide  ^  f  ti;e  hollowed 
trunk  of  a  fir,  pine,  or  birch-tree,  one  end  of  which  ^s;;.  .  tred  with  a 
Ikin  ;  on  this  they  draw,  with  a  kind  of  red  colour,  the  figures  of  their* 
own  gods,  as  well  as  of  Jefus  Chrift,  the  apoftlc;,  the  fun,  m.oon,  fiars, 
birds,  and  rivers ;  on  thefe  they  place  one  or  two  brafs  rings,  which, 
when  the  drum  is  beaten  with  a  little  hammer,  dance  over  the  figures ; 
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and  according  to  their  progrefs,  the  forcerer  prognofticates.  Thofe  fran- 
tic operations  are  generally  performed  for  gain  ;  and  the  northern  fiiip- 
mafcers  are  fuch  dupes  to  the  arts  of  the  impoftors,  that  they  often  buy 
from  them  a  magic  cord,  which  contains  a  number  of  knots,  by  opening 
of  which,  according  to  the  magician's  diredlon,  they  gain  what  wind 
they  want.  This  is  a  very  common  traffic  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  is  managed  with  great  addrefs  on  the  part  of  the  forcerer,  who  keeps 
up  the  price  of  his  knotted  talifman.  The  Laplanders  ftill  retain  the 
worfbiip  of  many  of  the  Teutonic  gods,  but  have  among  them  great  re- 
mains of  the  Druidical  intHtutions.  They  believe  the  tranfmigration 
of  the  foul  ;  and  have  fellivals  fet  apart  for  the  v/orlhip  of  certain  genii, 
called  Jeuhles,  who  they  think  inhabit  the  air,  and  have  great  power 
over  human  adions  ;  but  being  without  form  or  fubflance,  they  aflign 
to  them  neither  images  nor  ftatues. 

Lapland  is  but  poorly  peopled,  owing  to  the  general  barrennefs  of  its 
foil.  The  whole  number  of  its  inhabitants  may  amount  to  about  60,000. 
Both  menandv/omcn  are  in  general  Hiorter  by  the  head  than  more  fbuthern 
Europeans.  Maupertuis  meafured  a  woman,  Vv^ho  was  fuckling  her  own 
child,  whofe  height  did  not  exceed  four  feet  two  inches  and  about  a  half ; 
they  make,  hov/ever,  a  more  human  appearance  than  the  men,  who  are 
ill-ihaped  and  ugly,  and  their  heads  too  large  for  their  bodies. 

When  a  Laplander  intends  to  marry,  he,  or  his  friends,  court  the  in- 
tended bride's  father  with  brandy  ;  vvhc^n,  with  fome  difficulty,  he  gains 
admittance  to  his  fair  one,  he  oflers  her  a  beaver's  toMgue,  or  fome  other 
eatable  ;  which  fhe  rejefts  before  company,  but  accepts  of  in  private. 
Cohabitation  often  precedes  marriage  ;  but  every  admittance  to  the  fair 
one  is  purchafed  from  her  father  by  the  lover  with  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and 
this  prolongs  the  courtlhip  fometimes  for  three  years.  The  prieft  of  the 
parifh  at  lait  celebrates  the  nuptials  ;  but  the  bridegroom  is  obliged  to 
ferve  his  father-in-law  for  four  years  after.  He  then  carries  his  wife  and 
her  fortune  hom.e. 

Commerce.]  Little  can  be  faid  of  the  commerce  of  the  Laplanders. 
Their  exports  confifi  of  iifh,  rein-deer,  furs,  bafkets,  and  toys  ;  with 
fom.e  dried  pikes,  and  cheefes  made  of  the  rein-deer  milk.  They  receive 
for  thefe,  rixdollars,  woollen  cloths,  linen,  copper,  tin,  flour,  oil,  hides, 
needles,  knives,  fpirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  and  other  necefTaries.  Their 
mines  are  generally  worked  by  foreigners,  and  produce  no  inconfiderable 
profit.  The  Laplanders  travel  in  a  kind  of  caravan,  with  their  families, 
to  the  Finland  and  Norway  fairs.  And  the  reader  may  make  fome  efti- 
mate  of  the  medium  of  commerce  among  them,  when  he  is  told,  that 
fifty  fquirrel  fldns,  or  one  fox-fldn,  and  a  pair  of  Lapland  (hoes,  pro- 
'duce  one  rixdollar  ;  but  no  computation  can  be  made  of  the  public  re- 
Venue,  the  greateft  part  of  which  is  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
clergy.  V/ith  regard  to  the  fecurity  of  their  property,  few  difputes  hap- 
pen ;  and  their  judges  have  no  military  to  enforce  their  decrees,  the 
people  having  a  remarkable  averfion  to  war;  and,  fo  far  as  we  know, 
never  employed  in  any  army.  The  above  is  the  lateft  and  beft  account 
that  has  been  received  of  this  extraordinary  people.  As  to  the  other  par- 
ticulars relating  to  them,  they  are  in  common  v^^ith  their  neighbours  the 
Danes,  Norwegians,  Sv/edes,  and  Rufiians. 
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Extent  and  situation". 

Miles.  Degreed. 
Length  800  ?  1  .         5  3^  longitude* 

Breadth  500  J  ^^^"^^^^  |  56  and  69  north  latitude. 

Boundaries  AND  7  'TP'HIS  country  is  bounded  by  the  Baltic 
DIVISIONS.  5  A  Sea,  the  Sound,  and  the  Categate,  or 
Scaggerac,  on  the  fouth  ;  by  the  impaffable  mountains  of  Norway,  oa 
the  weft  ;  by  Danifh  or  Norwegian  Luph.v.d,  on  the  north  ;  and  by  Muf- 
covy  on  the  eaft.  It  is  divided  into  feven  provinces  :  i.  Sweden  Proper* 
2.  Gothland.  3.  Livonia.  4.  Ingria  (Thofe  two  provinces  belong 
now,  however,  to  the  Rufiians,^  having  been  conquered  by  Peter  the 
Great,  and  ceded  by  pofterior  treaties  )  5.  Finland.  6.  Swedifii  Lap- 
land :  and,  7.  The  Swedifh  iflands.  Great  abatements  muft  be  made 
for  the  lakes,  and  unimproved  parts  of  Sweden  ;  which  are  fo  extenfive, 
that  the  habitable  part  is  confined  to  narrow  bounds.  The  following 
are  the  dimennons  given  us  of  this,  kingdom. 


Sweden. 

Square 
miles. 
76,8^^5 

Sum 
total. 

228,715 

Length 

Breadth 

Capital  Cities. 

Sweden  Proper  — 

Gothland    —  — 
Schonen    —  — 

47,9^0 

342 

194   t^"^  0  CKHCLM, 

tN.  Lat.  59  ao» 
[E.Long  1930. 

25,975 
2,960 

76,835 
150,560 

T,32C 

253 
77 

160 
56 

C  almar. 
L  unden. 

Lapland,  and  "| 
W.  Bothnia    —  / 
SwedilTi  Finland,and  ? 
Eaft  Bothnia     —  5 
Gothland  I.  — 
Oeland  I.      _  _ 

76,000 
73,000 

1,000 

560 

420 

395 
80 
85 

340 

225 

23 
10 

Thorne. 

Uma, 

Abo. 

Cajenburg. 

Wifby. 

Barkholm. 

Upper     f  Pomerania, 
Saxony  \  Rugcn  L 

P. 

960 
36c 

47 
24 

24 
21 

Stralfund. 
Bergen. 

The  face  of  Sweden  is  pretty  fimilar  to  thofe  of  its  neighbouring 
countries  ;  onlv  it  has  the  advantage  of  navigable  rivers. 

Climate  and  seasons,  7  The  fame  may  be  faid  with  regard  to 
SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS.  J  this  article.  Summer  burfis  from  winter  5 
and  vegetation  is  more  fpeedy  than  in  fouthern  climates  ;  for  the  fun 
is  here  fo  hot,  as  fometimes  to  fet  forefts  on  fire.  Stoves  and  warm  furs 
mitigate  the  cold  of  winter,  which  is  fo  intenfe,  that  the  nofes  and  extre- 
mities of  the  inhabitants  are  fometimes  mortified  ;  and  in  fuch  cafes,  the 
beft  remedy  that  has  been  found  out,  is  rubbing  the  affeded  part  with 
fnow.  The  Swedes,  fmce  the  days  of  Charles  XIL  have  been  at  incredi- 
ble pains  to  corred  the  native  barrennefs  of  their  country,  by  ereding 
colleges  of  agriculture,  and  in  fome  places  with  great  fuccefs.  The  foil 
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23  much  the  fame  with  that  of  Denmark,  and  fome  parts  of  Norway,  ge- 
nerally very  bad,  but  in  fome  vallies  furprifmgly  fertile.  The  Swedes, 
till  of  late  years,  had  not  induftry  fufficient  to  remedy  the  one,  nor  im- 
prove the  other.  The  peafants  now  follow  the  agriculture  of  France  and 
England  ;  and  fome  late  accounts  lay,  that  they  rear  almoU  as  much  grain 
as  maintains  the  natives.  Gothland  produces  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
peas,  and  beans ;  and  in  cafe  of  deficiency,  the  people  are  fupplied  from 
Livonia  and  the  Baltic  provinces.  In  fummer,  the  fields  are  verdant, 
and  covered  v/ith  flowers,  and  produce  ftrawbcx-ries,  rafpberries,  cur- 
rants, and  other  fmall  iTuits.  The  common  people  know,  as  yet,  little 
of  the  cultivation  of  apricots,,  peaches,  nedarins,  pine-apples,  and  the 
like  high-flavoured  fruits;  but  melons  are  brought  to  great  perfedion 
in  dry  feafons. 

Minerals  akd  mftals.]  Sweden  produces  cryftals,  amethyils,  to- 
psizes,  porphyry,  lapis-iazuli,  agate,  cornelian,  marble,  and  other  fof- 
fils.  The  chief  wealth  of  Sweden,  however,  arifes  from  her  mines  of 
filver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron.  The  lail:  mentioned  metal  employs  no 
fewer  than  450  forges,  hammering-mills,  and  fmelting-houfes.  A  kind 
of  a  gold  mine  has  likewife  been  difcovered  in  Sweden,  but  fo  inconfi- 
derable,  that  from  the  year  1741  to  1747,  it  produced  only  2398  gold 
ducats,  each  valued  at  9s.  4.6..  fterling.  The  firft  gallery  of  one  filver 
mine  is  100  fathoms  below  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  the  roof  is  fup- 
ported  by  prodigious  oaken  beams  ;  and  from  thence  the  miners  defcend 
about  40  fathoms  to  the  loweft  vein.  This  mine  is  faid  to  produce  20,000 
crowns  a  year.  The  produd  of  the  copper  mines  is  uncertain  ;  but  the 
whole  is  loaded  with  vaft  taxes  and  reduclions  to  the  government,  which 
has  no  other  refources  for  the  exigences  of  flate.  Thofe  fubterraneous 
maofions  are  aftonifhingly  fpacious,  and  at  the  fame  time  com.modious 
for  their  inhabitants,  fo  that  they  feem  to  form  a  hidden  world.  The  water- 
falls in  Sweden  afford  excellent  (X)nveniency  for  turning  mills  for  forges ; 
and  for  fome  years,  the  exports  of  iron  from  Sweden  brought  in  300,000). 
fterling.  Dr.  Bufching  thinks  that  they  conftituted  two  thirds  of  the 
national  revenue.  It.  muft,  however,  be  cbferved,  that  the  extortions  of 
the  Swxdifh  government,  and  the  importation  of  American  bar-iron  into 
Europe,  and  fome  other, caufes,  have  greatly  diminiihed  this  manufafture 
in  Sweden  ;  fo  that  the  Swedes  very  foon  muft  apply  themfelves  to  other 
branches  of  trade  and  improvements,  efpecially  in  agriculture. 

Seas.]  Their  feas  are  the  Baltic,  and  the  gulphs  of  Bothnia  and 
Finland,  which  are  arms  of-  the  Baltic  ;  and  on  the  well  of  Sweden,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Baltic,  are  the  Categate  Sea,  and  the  Sound,  a  ftrait 
about  four  miles  over,  which  divides  Sweden  from  Denm.ark,  where  Ihips 
of  difi-erent  nations  pay  a  toll  to  the  latter  kingdom,  as  they  pafs  into 
the  Baltic. 

Thefe  feas  have  no  tides,  and  are  frozen  up  ufaally  four  months  in 
the  year  :  nor  are  they  fo  fait  as  the  ocean,  never  mixing  with  it,  becaufe 
a  current  fets  always  out  of  the  Baltic  fea  into  the  ocean. 

Animals,  quadrupeds,  |  Thefe  differ  little  from  thofe  already 
Bii^Ds,  and  FISHES.  ^defcribed  in  Norway  and  Denmark,  to 
v/hich  I  mull  refer  ;  only  the  Swedifh  horfes  are  known  to  be  more  fer- 
viceable  in  waj-  than  the  German.  The  Swedifh  hawks,  when  carried  to 
France,  have  been  known  to  revifit  their  native  country  ;  as  appears  from 
one  that  was  killed  in  Finland,  with  an  infcription  on  a  fmall  gold 
plate,  fignifying  that  he  belonged  to  the  French  king.  The  £fhes  found 
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in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Sweden,  are  the  fame  with  thofe  in  other 
FiOrthern  countries,  and  taken  in  fiich  quantities,  that  their  pikes  (par- 
ticularly) are  faked  and  pickled  for  exportation.  The  train  oil  of  the 
feals,  taken  in  the  gulph  of  Finland,  is  a  confiderable  article  of  expor- 
tation. 

Inhabitants,  manners,  }     There  is  a  great  diver/ity  of  charac- 
AND  CUSTOMS.  f  tcrs  amoiig  the  people  of  Sweden;  and 

what  is  peculiarly  remarkable  among  them,  they  have  been  known  to 
have  different  charafters  in  different  ages.  At  prefent,  their  peafants  feem 
to  be  a  heavy  plodding  race  of  men,  ilrong  and  -hardy  :  but  without  any 
other  ambition  than  that  of  fubfirdng  theml'eives  and  their  families  as  well 
as  they  can ;  they  are  honell,  fimple,  and  hofpitable  ;  the  mercantile 
clalTes  are  much  of  the  fame  caft  ;  bat  great  application  ajid  perfeverance 
is  difcovered  among  them  all.  One  could  form  no  idea  that  the  modern 
Swedes  are  the  defcendents  of  thoie,  who,  under  Guilavu's  Adolphusand 
Charles  XII.  carried  terror  in  their  names  through  the  moll  dlft'int  coun- 
tries, and  Ihook  the  fouridatioa  of  the  greateil  empires.  The  intrigues 
of  their  fenator?  dragged  them  to  take  part  in  the  late  war  againii  Pruifia  ; 
yet  their  behaviour  was  l|jiritlef'-.,  and  ;:heir  courage  contemptible.  The 
principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  Sweden  are  naturally  brave,  polite,  and 
hofpitable  ;  they  have  high  and  warm  notions  of  honour,  and  are  jealous 
of  their  national  intercRs.  The  di  efs  of  the  common  people,  is  almoll 
the  fame  with  that  of  Denmark :  the  better  fort  are  infatuated  with 
French  modes  and  faihions.  The  common  diverfions  of  the  Swedes,  are 
ikaiting,  running  races  in  Hedges,  and  iailing  in  yatchts  upon  the  ice. 
They  are  not  fond  of  marrying  their  daughters  when  young,  as  they  have  , 
little  to  fpare  in  their  own  life-time.  The  women  go  to  plough,  threfh 
out  the  corn,  row  upon  the  water,  ferve  the  bricklayers,  carry  burthens, 
and  do  all  the  common  drudgeries  in  hufDandry 

Religion.]  Chriilianity  v/as  introduced  here  in  the  9th  century. 
Their  religion  is  Lutheran,  which  was  propogated  amongil:  tliem  by  Guf- 
tavus  Vafa,  about  the  year  1523.  The  Swedes  are  furprifingly  uniform 
and  unremitting  in  religious  matters  ;  and  have  fach  an  averlion  to  pope- 
ry, that  caftration  is  the  fate  of  every  Pvoman-catholic  prieil  difcovered  in 
their  country.  The  archbifhop  of  Upfal  has  a  revenue  of  about  400I.  a 
year;  and  has  under  him  13  fuifragans,  befides  fuperintendants,  with 
moderate  fiipends.  No  clergyman  has  the  lealt  direction  in  the  affairs  of  ■ 
ftate  ;  but  their  morals  and  the  fanctity  of  their  lives,  endear  them  fo 
much  to  the  people,  that  the  government  would  repent  making  them  its 
enemies.  Their  churches  are  neat,  and  often  ornamented.  A  body  of 
ecclefiailical  laws  and  canons  direft  their  religious  ceconomy.  A  conver- 
fion  to  popery,  era  long  continuance  under  excomm.unication,  which 
cannot  pafs  without  the  king's  permiflion,  is  punifhed  by  imprifonment 
and  exile. 

Language,  leaiining,  ?  The  Swedifh  language  is  a  dialect  of  the 
AND  LEARNED  MEN.  Tcutonic,  and  refembles  that  of  Denmark, 
The  Swedilh  nobility  and  gentry  are,  in  general,  more  converfant  in 
polite  literature  than  thofe  of  many  other  more  flourifhing  ftates.  They 
have  of  late  exhibited  fome  noble  fpecimens  of  their  munificence  for  the 
improvement  of  literature  :  witnefs  their  fending,  at  the  expence  of  pri- 
vate perfons,  that  excellent  and  candid  natural  philofopher  Hafelquift,  in- 
to the  eaftern  countries  for  difcoveries,  where  he  died.  This  noble  fpirit 
is  eminently  encouraged  by  the  royal  family ;  and  her  Swediili  majefty  pur- 
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cliafed,  at  no  mconfiderable  expence  for  that  country,  all  Hafelquift*s 
colle£tion  of  curiofities.    That  able  civilian,  llatefman,  and  hiftorian, 
PufFendorfF,  was  a  native  of  Sweden  ;  and  fo  was  the  late  Linnaeus,  who  1| 
carried  natural  philofophy,  in  fome  branches  at  leaft,  to  the  higheft  I 
pitch.    The  paflion  of  the  famous  queen  Chriilina  for  literature,  is  well  | 
known  to  the  public;  and  fae  may  be  accounted  a  genius  in  many  | 
branches  of  knowledge.    Even  in  the  midft  of  the  prefent  diilrai^lions  of 
Sweden,  the  fine  arts,  particularly  drawing,  fculpture,  and  architecture, 
are  encouraged  and  proteded.    Agricultural  learning,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  is  now  carried  to  a  great  height  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  the 
character  given  by  fome  writersj  that  the  Swedes  are  a  dull  heavy  people, 
fitted  only  for  bodily  labour,  is  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  their  having 
no  opportunity  of  exerting  their  talents. 

Universities,]  Thefc  are  the  univerfities  of  Upfal,  inftitutcd  near 
400  years  ago,  and  patronized  by  fevcral  fuccelTive  monarchs,  particu- 
larly by  the  great  Gudavus  Adolphus,  and  his  daughter  queen  Chriftina, 
There  is  another  at  Abo,  in  Finland,  but  not  fo  v/ell  endowed,  nor  fo 
flourifhing  :  and  there  was  a  third  at  Lunden,  in  Schonen,  which  is  now 
fallen  into  decay.  An  acaderay  of  arts  and  fciences  was  fome  years  fince 
eftablilbed  at  Stockholm,  and  is  now  in  a  fiouriihing  condition.  They  ^ 
iave  publiihed  feveral  volumes  of  memoirr,  which  have  been  well  re- 
ceived by  the  public.  Every  diocefe  is  provided  with  a  free  fchool,  in 
which  boys  are  qualified  for  the  univerfity. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  }     A  few  leagues  from  Gotten-  | 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.      )  burg,  there  is  a  hideous  preci-  | 
pice,  down  which  a  dreadful  cataraCl  of  water  rufhes  with  fuch  impe-  j 
tuofity,  from  the  height  into  fo  deep  a  bed  of  water,  that  large  mails,  and 
other  bodies  of  timber,  that  are  precipitated  down  it,  difappear,  fome  1 
for  half  an  hour,  and  others  for  an  hour,  before  they  are  recovered  :  the 
bottom  of  this  bed  has  never  been  found,  though  founded  by  lines  of 
feveral  hundred  fathoms.    A  remarkable  flimy  lake,  which  finges  things 
put  into  it,  has  been  found  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Gothland  :  and  fe- 
veral parts  of  Sweden  contain  a  flone,  which  being  of  a  yellow  colour, 
intermixed  with  feveral  ftreaks  of  v/hite,  as  if  com.pofed  of  gold  and 
iilver,  affords  both  fulphur,  vitriol,  allum,  and  minium.    The  Swedes 
pretend  to  have  a  manufcript  copy  of  a  tranflation  of  the  Gofpels  into 
Gothic,  done  by  a  bifhop  1300  years  ago. 

Manufactures,  trade,  com-)  The  Svvedifh  commonalty  fub- 
MERCE,  AND  CHIEF  TOWNS.  ^  fifl  by  agriculture,  mining,  gra- 
zing, hunting,  and  fifhing.  Their  materials  for  traffic,  are  the  bulky 
and  ufeful  commodities  of  mafts,  bearns,  deal-boards,  and  other  forts  of 
timber  for  fliipping ;  tar,  pitch,  bark  of  trees,  pot  alh,  wooden  utenfils, 
Jiides,  flax,  hemp,  peltry,  furs,  copper,  lead,  iron,  cordage,  and  nfh. 

Even  the  manufacturing  of  iron  was  introduced  into  Sweden  folate  as 
the  1 6th  century  ;  for  till  that  time  they  fold  their  own  crude  ore  to  the 
Hanfe  towns,  and  brought  it  back  again  manufactured  into  utenfils. 
About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemings,  they  fet  up  fome  manufactures  of  glafs,  fcarch,  tin,  woollen, 
iilk,  foap,  leather-drefling,  and  faw  mills.  Book-felling  was  at  that 
time  a  trade  unknown  in  Sv/edcn.  They  have  fince  had  fugar-baking, 
tobacco-plantations,  and  manufactures  of  fail-cloth,  cotton,  fuflian,  and 
other  fluffs ;  of  linen,  allum,  brimflone,  paper-miils,  and  gunpowder- 
mills  j  vafl  quantities  of  copper;,  brafs,  fteel^  and  iron,  are  now  wrought 
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in  Sweden.  They  have  alfo  founderies  for  cannon,  forgeries  for  fire 
arms  and  anchors,  armories,  wire  and  flatting-mills,  mills  alfo  for  full- 
ing, and  for  boring,  and  damping ;  and  of  late  they  have  built  many 
ihips  for  fale. 

Certain  towns  in  Sweden,  being  24  in  number,  are  called  flaple- 
towns,  where  the  merchants  are  allowed  to  import  and  export  commodi- 
ties in  their  own  Ihips.  Thofe  towns  which  have  no  foreign  commerce, 
though  lying  near  the  fea,  are  called  Lind-towns.  A  third  kind  are  termed 
mine-towns,  as  belonging  to  mine  diilrids.  The  Swedes,  about  the  year 
1752,  had  greatly  increafed  their  exports,  and  diminifhed  their  imports, 
moll:  part  of  which  arrive,  or  are  fent  oiTin  Swediih  fnips  ;  the  Swedes 
having  now  a  kind  of  navigation- aft,  like  tiiatof  tlieEnglifn.  Thofe  pro- 
niifmg  appearances  were,  however,  biafted,  by  the  madnefs  and  jealoulies 
of  the  Swedifh  government ;  and  the  people  fo  opprefled  with  taxes,  that 
fome  important  revolution  was  daily  cxpeflcd  in  that  kingdom. 

Stockholm  is  a  Raple-town,  and  t  capital  of  the  kingdom  ;  it  fcands 
about  790  miles  north-eaft  from  London,  upon  fix  contiguous  iflands,  in 
the  lake  Meier,  and  is  built  upon  piles.  The  caiile,  though  commodious, 
and  covered  with  copper,  has  neither  flrength  nor  beauty  ;  but  accomnio* 
dates  the  royal  court,  and  the  national  courts  and  colleges.  The  ru'.nberof 
houfe  keepers,  who  pay  taxes,  are  60,00 Stockholm  carries  on  the  chief 
trade  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  furnifned  with  all  the  exterior  marks  of 
magnificence  ;  and  ereftions  for  manufaftures  and  commerce  (particularly 
a  national  bank,  the  capital  of  which  is  466,6661.  13  s.  4  d.  llerling) 
that  are  common  to  other  great  European  cities.  The  harbour  is  fpa- 
cious,  convenient,  and  large  enough  to  hold  icco  fail  of  fliips,  and  fur- 
nilhed  with  a  quay,  an  Englifti  mile  in  length,  to  which  the  veflels  may 
lie  with  their  broad  fides.  But  there  are  numerous  iflands  in  the  lake  be- 
tween Stockholm  and  the  fea,  and  thefe  miake  the  courfe  fo  zigzag,  that 
feveral  winds  are  neceffary  to  carry  them  in  and  out ;  and  which  is  much 
the  worfe  for  their  having  no  tides,  which  wou  ld  greatly  afiifl:  the  navigation . 

GovERNMENf.]  The  Svvedes,  like  the  Danes,  were  originally  free; 
but  after  various  revolutions,  which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned,  Charles 
XII.  who  was  killed  in  1718,  became  defpotic.  He  was  fucceeded  by 
his  filler,  Ulrica,  who  confented  to  the  abolition  of  defpotifra,  and  re- 
ilored  the  ftates  to  their  former  liberties  ;  and  they,  in  return,  afToci  ited 
her  hufoand,  the  Landgrave  of  Heffe  CafTeU  with  her  in  the  government. 
A  new  model  of  the  conilitution  was  then  drawn  up,  by  which  the  royal 
power  was  brought,  perhaps,  too  low  ;  for  the  king  of  .'weden  could 
fcarcely  be  called  by  that  name,  being  limited  in  every  exercife  cf  go- 
vernment, and  even  in  the  education  of  his  own  children. 

Their  government,  by  which  I  m.ean  their  political  conftitution,  be- 
came of  itfelf  a  ftudy,  occafioned  by  the  checks,  v/hich  each  order  had 
upon  another.  It  is  fufiicient  to  fay,  that  though  nothing  can  be  more 
piaufible,  yet  nothing  is  lefs  prafticable  than  the  whole  plan  of  tiieir 
diftributive  powers. — T  his  v/as  feen  in  the  late  deplorable  Hate  of  Svi^eden, 
when  its  whole  fyftem  of  governm.ent  was  in  danger  of  annihilation  ; 
which  muft  have  been  the  confequence,  if  fcmie  material  alteration  had 
not  been  introduced,  for  the  king  and  people  equally  complained  of  the 
fenate,  with  whomi  almoit  all  the  executive  pcv/er  v/as  lodged. 

This  great  event,  which  feems  to  have  been  admirably  concerted  by  the 
king  and  fome  leading  men,  was  accompiifhcd  without  bloodihed,  on  the 
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igth  of  AnguH:  1772.    The  king's  prerogative  is  greatly  enlarged,  but 

not  fo  as  to  f^t  him  above  the  laws ;  nor  does  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment bear  any  refemblance  to  an  arbitrary  monarchy,  of  which  we  fliall 
g  ve  the  following  proofs  from  the  ftate  papers  lately  publifned,  relating 
to  the  change  of  the  Swediili  conuitution. 

All  iias  hap'-ily  fucceeded,  and  I  have  faved  my  parent  country,  and 
myfelf,  wkhout  injury  to  one  fmgle  fellow-citizen.  You  are  greatly 
miftaken  if  you  believe  here  has  been  any  other  aim,  but  liberty  and 
law.  I  have  prciTiifed  to  govern  a  free  people  ;  this  vow  is  more  facred 
as  it  was  volun'cary,  and  what  has  haopened  ihall  never  lead  me  from  a 
purpofe,  v/hich  was  not  founded  ivic\\:ly  on  neceility,  but  aifo  on  con- 
viflion."    Speech  cf  the  King  /- 

Every  form  of  government  has  its  impreilion  of  human  nature  ;  and 
muft  be  imperfeft,  uncertain,  and  changeable  ;  and  m*uH  have  its  be- 
ginning, its  maturity,  and  its  fall. —  But  as  man,  by  an  irregular  man-t 
ner  of  living,  m.ay  himfelf  fliorten  his  life,  fo  a  nation,  by  abule  of  its 
conftitution,  mayhaflen  its  own  deurudlion.  Happy  that  people,  who, 
on  fuch  a  change,  preferve  that  liberty,  which  is  the  foul  of  civil  foci- 
ety  !"     Spi-^ech  of  the  o'uer  oft'.!..  <:/■■;,:  y. 

*'  Now,  that  upon  your  majelly's  gracious  fummons,  the  order  of  the 
peafants,  with  the  deepell  fabn-iiinon,  have  leave  to  approach  your  ma- 
jelly's throne,  at  the  ciofing  of  this  long,  and  in  its  event  mofl  fortunate 
affembly  of  the  itates,  they  remind  themfeives,  v/ith  a  inoll  lively  and 
loyal  reverence,  that  the  kingdom  was  at  the  very  brink  of  its  fall  ;  and 
how  it  has  b-^en  fived  by  your  maje'Ly's  tender  care  and  zealous  protec- 
tion ;  how  the  ballance,  till  now  vv.mted,  in  the  conilitution  of  the  go- 
vernment, has  been  reftored  ;  and  how  the  ancient  Sv/edilh  liberty  and 
independency  have  been  agai;n  revived.  A  great  event  perfefting  the 
earneft  v/iilies  of  the  Svvedilh  people,  and  vv'hich  raifes  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  world."    Sp  cch  f  t-^  Gr>.r  of  h-.k  pf.-flnts. 

The  Hates  of  Sweden  (who  alTembled  io\-m(t\-\y  once  in  three  years, 
but  now  only  once  in  fix)  are  formed  of  deputies  from  the  four  orders, 
nobility  and  gentry,  clergy,  burghers,  and  peafants.  Each  order  fits  in 
its  own  houfe,  and  has  its  own  fpeaker;  and  each  chufes  a  fecret  com- 
mittee for  the  difpatch  of  hufmefs. 

When  the  Hates  are  not  fitting,  the  affairs  of  the  public  are  managed 
by  the  king  and  fenate.  The  members  of  the  fenate  were  formerly  ap- 
pointed by  the  Hates,  and  v/ere  no  other  than  a  committee  of  all  the 
llates.  They  a>-e  m-w  feleded  and  chofen  by  the  king  from  am.ong  the 
^Svvedifh  nobility  and  gentry,  and  in  ordinary  are  to  confill  pf  17,  includ- 
ing the  high  officers  of  ftate.  Thus,  upon  the  whole,  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Sweden  bears  a  near  refemblance  to  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  the 
king  and  fenate  to  the  Britiih  privy-council ;  the  diet  or  affembly  of  the 
llates,  to  the  Britifh  parliament. 

■  Revenue  and  coin  ]  The  revenue  of  Sweden,  fmce  the  unfortu- 
nate wars  of  Charles  Xli.  has  been  greatly  reduced.  Her  gold  and  fiiver 
fpecie,  in  the  late  reign,  arofe  chiefly  from  the  king's  German  dominions. 
Formerly,  the  crown-lands,  poll  money,  tithes,  mines,  and  other  ar^ 
tides,  are  faid  to  have  produced  a  million  ileriing.  The  payments  that 
5.re  made  in  copper,  which  is  here  the  chief  medium  of  commerce,  is  ex- 
fremely  inconvenient;  fome  of  thofe  pieces  being  as  Large  as  tiles;  and 
a  cart  or  wheelbarrow  is  often  required  to  carry  home  a  moderate  fum. 
Thf  Swedes^  how^verj  have  gold  ducats,  and  eight  mark  pieces  of  filver, 
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valued  each  at  5  s.  2d.  and  the  fubfidies  paid  them  by  France  help  to  en- 
creafe  their  currency. 

Military  and  ma-  )  I  have  already  hinted,  that  no  country  in 
RiNE  STRENGTH.  ^  the  world  has  produced  greater  heroes,  or' 
braver  troops  than  the  Swedes ;  and  yet  they  cannot  be  faidto  maintain 
a  landing  army,  as  their  forces  confift  of  a  regulated  militia..  The  ca- 
valry is  cloathed,  armed,  and  maintained,  by  a  rate  railed  upon  the  no- 
bility and  gentry,  according  to  their  efcates ;  and  the  infantry  by  the 
peafants.  Each  province  is  obliged  to  find  its  proportion  of  foldiers, 
according  to  the  number  of  farms  it  contains ;  every  farm  of  60  or  70!. 
per  annum,  is  charged  with  a  foot  foldiSr,  furnilhing  him  with  diet, 
lodging,  and  ordinary  cloaths,  and  about  20  s.  a  year  in  money  ;  or  elfe 
a  little  wooden  houfe  is  built  him  by  the  farmer,  who  allows  him  hay 
andpafturage  for  a  cow,  and  plows  and  fows  land  enough  to  fupply  him 
with  bread.  When  embodied,  they  are  fubjeft  to  military  law,  but 
otherwife  to  the  civil  law  of  the  country.  It  may  therefore  literally  be 
faid,  that  every  Swedifh  foidier  has  a  property  in  the  country  he  defends. 
This  national  army  is  thought  to  amount  to  above  50,000  men;  and 
.Sweden  tonv.erly  could  have  fitted  out  forty  Ihips  of  the  line  ;  but  of 
late  years  their  Ihips,  together  with  their  docks,  are  fulFered  to  run  to 
decay. 

Royal  titles  ]  Are  kingof  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  great  prince 
of  Finland,  duke  of  Schonen,  Pomerarj,  &c. 

Orders.]  Thefe  are  the  order  of  the  North  Star,  confining  of  24 
members  ;  the  order  of  Vafa,  and  the  order  of  the  S  word  ;  the  Tall  cre- 
ated in  1772. 

History  of  Sweden.]  The  Goths,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  joined  by  the  Normans,  Danes,  Saxons,  Vandals  &c.  have 
had  the  reputation  of  fubduing  the  Roman  empire,  and  all  the  fouthern 
nations  of  Europe.  I  iliali  not  here  follov/the  wildromances  of  Sv/edifh 
hiflorians  though  the  early  ages.  It  is  fufEcient  to  fay,  that  Sweden  has 
as  good  a  claim  to  be  an  ancient  monarchy  as  any  we  know  of.  Nor 
fnail  I  difpute  her  being  the  paramount  ftate  of  Scandinavia  (Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Norway)  ;  and  that  ilie  borrowed  her  name  from  one  of 
her  princes.  The  introdudion  of  Chriftianity,  however,  byAnfgarius, 
bifhop  of  Bremen,  in  829,  feems  to  prefent  the  firfl  certain  period  of  the 
Sv/edifh  hiftory. 

The  hifiory  of  Sweden,  and  indeed  of  all  the  northern  nations, 
even  during  the  firli:  ages  of  Chriftianity,  is  confufed  and  unintereft- 
ing,  and  often  doubtful ;  but  fufficiently  replete  with  murders,  maiTa- 
cres,  and  ravages.  That  of  Sweden  is  void  of  confiilency,  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  v.'hen  it  alTumes  an  appearance  more 
regular  and  ccnfiflent ;  and  affords  v^herewith  to  reconipence  the  at- 
tention of  thofe  who  chufe  to  make  it  an  objed  of  their  ftudies.  At 
this  time,  however,  the  government  of  the  Swedes  was  far  from  being 
clearly  afcertained,  or  uniformly  adminiftered.  The  crown  was  eledive, 
though  in  this  election  the  rights  of  blood  were  not  altogether  difregarded. 
The  great  lords  pofleffed  the  moft  conf;derable  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
jkingdom,  v.'hich  confifted  chiefly  in  land  ;  commerce  being  unknown  or 
negleded,  and  even  agriculture  itfelf  in  a  very  rude  and  imperfed  ftate. 
The  clergy,  particularly  thofe  of  a  dignified  rank,  from  the  great  refpe6t 
paid  to  their  charader,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  North,  had  acquired 
&J1  immenfe  inftuence  in  all  public  affairs,  and  had  obtained  pofTelTions  of 
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what  lands  had  been  left  unoccupied  by  the  nobility.  Thefe  two  rank^ 
of  men,  enjoying  all  the  property  of  the  ftate,  formed  a  council  called 
the  Senate,  which  was  matter  of  all  public  deliberations.  This  fyftem 
of  government  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  national  profperity. 
The  Swedes  perifhed  in  the  difTenfions  between  their  prelates  and  lay- 
barons,  or  between  thofe  and  their  fovereign  ;  they  were  drained  of  the 
little  riches  they  poffefTed,  to  fupport  the  indolent  pomp  of  a  few  mag- 
nificent biihops ;  and  what  was  ftill  more  fatal,  the  unlucky  fituation  of 
their  internal  affairs  expofed  them  to  the  inroads  and  cppreffion  of  a  fo- 
reign enemy.  Thefe  were  the  Danes,  who,  by  their  neighbourhood 
and  power,  were  always  able  to  avail  them-felves  of  the  dilfenfions  of 
Sweden,  and  to  fubjedl:  under  a  foreign  yoke,  a  country  weakened  and 
exhauited  by  its  domeftic  broils.  In  this  deplorable  fituation  Sweden  re- 
mained for  more  than  two  centuries  ;  fometimes  under  the  nominal  fub- 
jeftion  of  its  own  princes,  fometimes  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark, and  in  either  cafe  equally  oppreffed  and  infulted. 

Towards  the  year  1374,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Valdemar,  king  of 
Denmark,  and  widow  of  Huguin,  king  of  Norway,  reigned  in  both 
-  thefe  kingdoms.    That  princefs,  to  the  ordinary  ambition  of  her  fex, 
added  a  penetration  and  enlargement  of  mind,  which  rendered  her  capa- 
ble of  conducing  the  greateft  and  moft  complicated  defigns.    She  has 
been  called  the  Semiramis  of  the  North,  becaufe,  like  Semiramis,  Ihe 
found  means  to  reduce  by  arm.s  or  by  intrigue,  an  immenfe  extent  of 
territory;  and  became  queen  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  She 
projeded  the  union  of  Calmar,  fo  famous  in  the  North,  by  which  thefe 
kingdoms  were,  for  the  future,  to  remain  under  one  fovereign,  eledled  by 
each  kingdom  in  its  turn,  and  who  fhould  divide  his  refidence  between 
them  all.    Chriftian  11.  the  laft  king  of  Denmark,  who,  by  virtue  of 
this  agreement,  was  alfo  king  of  Sweden,  had  an  ambition  to  become 
abfolute.    The  barbarous  policy  by  which  he  attempted  to  effeftuate  this 
defign  no  lefs  barbarous,  proved  the  deftrudlion  of  himfelf,  and  aiforded  an 
opportunity  for  changing  the  face  of  affairs  in  Sweden.    In  order  to  efta- 
blifh  his  authority  in  that  kingdom,  he  laid  a  plot  for  maffacring  the 
principal  nobility.    This  horrid  defign  was  adually  carried  into  execu- 
tion, November  8,  1510.  Of  ail  thofe  who  could  oppofe  the  defpoticpur- 
pofes  of  Chriftian,  no  one  remained  in  Sweden  but  Guftavus  Vafa,  a 
young  prince,  defcended  of  the  ancient  kings  of  that  country,  and  who 
had  already  fignalized  his  arms  againft  the  king  of  Denmark.    An  im- 
menfe price  was  laid  on  his  head.    The  Danifh  foldiers  were  fent  in  pur- 
fuit  of  him  ;  but  by  his  dexterity  and  addrefs,  he  eluded  all  their  at- 
tempts, and  efcaped  under  the  difguife  of  a  peafant,  to  the  mountains  of 
Dalicarlia.    This  is  not  the  place  to  relate  his  dangers  and  fatigues,  how 
to  prevent  his  difcovery  he  wrought  in  the  brafs-mines,  how  he  was  be- 
trayed by  thofe  in  whom  he  repofed  his  confidence,  and,  in  fine,  fur- 
mounting  a  thoufand  obftacles,  engaged  the  favage  but  warlike  inhabi- 
tants of  Dalicarlia,  to  undertake  his  caufe,  to  oppofe,  and  to  conquer 
his  tyrannical  oppreiTor.    Sweden,  by  his  means,  again  acquired  inde- 
pendence.   The  ancient  nobility  were  moilly  deftroyed.    Guftavus  was 
at  the  head  of  a  vidorious  army,  who  admired  his  valour,  and  were  at- 
tached to  his  perfon.    He  was  created,  therefore,  firft  adminillrator,  and 
afterwards  king  of  Sweden,  by  the  univerfal  confent,  and  with  the  Ihouts 
of  the  whole  nation.    Flis  circumflances  were  much  more  favourable  than 
thofe  of  any  former  prince  who  had  pofTefred  this  dignity.   The  maffacre 
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of  the  nobles,  had  rid  him  of  thofe  proud  haughty  enemies,  who  had  Co 
long  been  the  bane  of  all  regular  government  in  Sweden.  The  clergy, 
indeed,  were  no  lefs  powerful  and  dangerous  ;  but  the  opinions  of  Lu- 
ther, which  began  at  this  time  to  prevail  in  the  North,  the  force  with 
which  they  were  fupported,  and  the  credit  which  they  had  acquired 
among  the  Swedes,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  changing  the  religious 
fy  ft  em  of  that  country,  and  the  exercife  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion 
was  prohibited,  under  the  fevereft  penalties,  (which  have  never  yet  been  re- 
laxed) in  the  year  1544^  Inllead  of  a  Gothic  ariftocracy,  the  moft  turbu- 
lent of  all  governments,  and  when  erapoifoned  by  religious  tyranny,  of  ail 
governments  the  moft  wretched,  Sweden  in  this  manner  became  a  regular 
monarchy.  The  happy  effects  of  this  change  were  loon  vifible.  Arts  and 
manufaftures  were  ellablifhed  and  improved  ;  navigation  and  commerce 
began  to  flourilh  ;  letters  and  civility  were  introduced  ;  and  a  kingdom, 
known  only  by  name  to  the  reft  of  Europe,  began  to  be  known  by  its  arms, 
and  to  have  a  certain  v/eight  in  all  public  treaties  or  deliberations. 

Guftavus,  after  a  glorious  reign,  died  in  1559  ;  while  his  el  dell:  fon,  Eric, 
was  preparing  to  embark  for  England,  to  marry  queen  Elizabeth. 

Under  Eric,  who  fucceeded  his  father,  Gullavus  Vafa,  the  titles  of 
count  and  baron  v/ere  int;roduced  into  Sweden,  and  made  hereditary, 
Eric's  miferabie  and  caufelefs  jealoufy  of  his  brothers,  forced  them  to 
take  up  arms,  and  the  fenate  fiding  with  them,  he  was  depofed  in  1566. 
His  brother  John  fucceeded  him,  and  entered  into  a  ruinous  war  with 
Ruffia.  John  attempted,  by  the  advice  of  his  queen,  to  re-eftablifh  the 
catholic  religion  in  Sweden  ;  but  though  he  made  ftrong  efforts  for  that 
purpofe,  and  even  reconciled  himfelf  to  the  pope,  he  was  oppofed  by  his 
brother  Charles,  and  the  fcheme  proved  ineffedual.  John's  fon,  Sigif- 
jnund,  was,  however,  chofen  king  of  Poland  in  1587,  upon  which  he 
endeavoured  again  to  reftore  the  Roman- catholic  religion  in  his  domi- 
nions, but  he  died  in  1592. 

Charles,  brother  to  king  John,  was  chofen  adminiftrator  of  Sweden; 
and  being  a  ftrenuous  proteftant,  his  nephew,  Sigifmund,  endeavoured 
to  drive  him  from  the  adminiftratorfnip,  but  without  efFeft  ;  till  at  laft 
he  and  his  family  were  excluded  from  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown,  which 
was  conferred  upon  Charles.  The  reign  of  Charles,  through  the  prac- 
tices of  Sigifmund,  who  was  himfelf  a  powerful  prince,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  great  party  both  in  Sv/eden  and  Ru/Tia,  was  turbulent ;  which  gave 
the  Danes  encouragement  to  invade  Sweden.  Their  condu^V  was  checked 
by  the  great  GuftavLis  Adolphus,  though  then  a  minor,  and  heir  appa- 
rent to  Sweden.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  which  had  happened  in 
161 1,  he  was  declared  of  age  by  the  Hates,  though  then  only  in  his 
eighteenth  year.  Guftavus,  foon  after  his  accelTion,  found  himfelf,  thro* 
the  power  and  intrigues  of  the  Poles,  Ruffians,  and  Danes,  engaged  in 
a  v/ar  with  all  his  neighbours,  under  infinite  difadvantages,  ail  which 
he  furmounted.  He  narrowly  milled  being  mailer  of  R^ulTia  ;  but  the 
Ruifians  were  fo  tenacious  of  their  independency,  that  his  Icheme  was 
baffied.  In  1617,  he  made  a  peace,  under  the  mediation  of  James  I. 
of  England,_  by  Vv'liich  he  recovered  Livonia,  and  four  towns  in  the  pre- 
fedure  of  Movogorod,  with  a  fum  of  money  befides. 

The  ideas  of  Guftavus  began  now  to  extend.  He  had  feen  a  vaft  de;.. 
pf  military  (ervice,  and  he  was  affifted  by  the  councils  of  La  Gardie,  one 
pf  the  beft  generals  and  wifeft  ftatefmen  of  his  age.  His  troops,  by'per- 
petual  war,  had  become  the  beft  difcipiined  and  moft  warlike  in  Europe  ; 
f;md  he  carried  his  ambition  farther  than  hiftorians  are  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge. 
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ledge.  The  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  were,  it  is  certain,  early  jea- 
lous of  'his  enterprifmg  fpirit,  and  fupported  his  ancient  implacable  ene- 
my Sigifmund,  whom  Guftavus  defeated;  and  in  1627,  he  formed  the 
fiege  of  Dantzic,  in  which  he  v/as  unfuccefsfal ;  but  the  attempt,  which 
was  defeated  only  by  the  fudden  rife  of  the  Viftula,  added  fo  much  to  his 
jnilitary  charader,  that  the  proteflant  caufe  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
confederacy  for  reducing  the  houfe  of  Auitria.  His  life,  from  that  time, 
was  a  continued  chain  of  the  moft  rapid  and  wonderful  fucceffes :  even 
the  mention  of  each  would  exceed  our  bounds.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay, 
that  after  taking  Riga  and  over-running  Livonia,  he  entered  Poland, 
where  he  was  vidlorious ;  and  from  thence,  in  1630,  he  landed  in  Pome- 
rania,  drove  the  Germans  out  of  Mecklenburgh,  defeated  the  famous 
count  Tiily>  the  Auftrian  general,  who  was  till  then  thought  invincible ; 
and  over-ran  Franconia.  Upon  the  defeat  and  death  of  Tilly,  Wallen- 
Ikin,  another  Auftrian  general  of  equal  reputation,  was  appointed  to 
command  againft  Guftavus,  who  v/as  killed  upon  the  plain  of  Lutzen, 
after  gaining  a  battle  ;  which,  had  he  furvived,  would  probably  have 
put  a  period  to  the  Auftrian  greatnefs. 

The  amazing  abilities  of  Guflavus  Adolphus,  both  in  the  cabinet  and 
the  field,  never  appeared  fo  fully  as  after  his  death.  He  left  behind  him 
a  fet  cf  generals,  trained  by  himfelf,  who  maintained  the  glory  of  the' 
Swedifh  army  with  moft  aftonifhing  valour  and  fuccefs.  The  names  of 
duke  Bernard,  Bannier,  Torftenfon,  Wrangel,  and  others,  and  their 
prodigious  actions  in  war,  never  can  be  forgotten  in  the  annals  of  Europe. 
It  is  uncertain,  what  courfe  Guftavus  would  have  purfued,  had  his  life 
been  prolonged,  and  his  fucceffes  continued  ;  bat  there  are  the  ftrongeft 
reafons  to  believe  that  he  had  in  his  eye  fomevvhat  more  than  the  relief  of 
the  proteftants,  and  the  reftoration  of  the  Palatine  family.  His  chancel- 
lor, Oxenftiern,  was  as  confummate  a  politician  as  he  was  a  warrior ; 
and  during  the  minority  of  his  daughter  Chriftina,  he  managed  the  affairs 
of  Sweden  vv^ith  fuch  fuccefs,  that  fhe  in  a  manner  didtated  the  peace  of 
Weftphalia,  which  threw  the  affairs  of  Europe  into  a  new  fyftem. 

Chriftina  was  but  fix  years  of  age  when  her  father  was  killed.  She 
received  a  noble  education  ;  but  her  fine  genius  took  an  uncommon,  and 
indeed  romantic  turn.  She  invited  to  her  court  Defcartes,  Salmafius, 
and  other  learned  men  ;  to  whom  (he  was  not,  however,  extremely  libe- 
ral. She  expreifed  a  value  for  Grotius  ;  and  fhe  was  an  excellent  judge 
of  the  polite  arts :  but  illiberal  and  indelicate  in  the  choice  of  her  pri- 
vate favourites.  She  at  the  fame  time  difcharged  all  the  duties  of  her 
high  ftation  ;  and  though  her  generals  were  bafeiy  betrayed  by  France, 
ihe  continued  to  fupport  the  honour  of  her  crown.  Being  refolved  not  to 
marry,  fhe  refigned  her  crown  to  her  coufm,  Charles  Guftavus,  fon  to 
the  duke  of  Deux  Fonts,  in  1654. 

Charles  had  great  fuccefs  againft  the  Poles :  he  drove  their  king,  John 
Cafimir,  into  Siiefia  ;  and  received  from  them  an  oath  of  allegiance, 
>vhich,  with  their  ufual  inconftancy,  they  broke.  His  progrefs  upon  the 
ice  againft  Denmark,  has  been  already  mentioned;  and  he  died  of  a 
fever  in  1660.  His  fon  and  fucceffor,  Charles  XL  was  not  five  years  of 
age  at  his  father's  death  :  and  this  rendered  it  neceflary  for, his  guardians 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  their  neighbours,  by  which  the  Swedes  gave  up 
the  iflands  of  Bornholm,  and  Drontheim,  in  N9rway.  All  differences 
v/ere  accommodated  at  the  fame  time  with  Ruffia  and  Holland  ;  and 
Sv/eden  continued  to  make  a  very  refpodable  figure  in  the  affairs  of 
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Europe.    When  Charles  came  to  be  of  age,  he  received  a  fubfidy  from, 
the  Freiich  king,  Lewis  XIV.  but  perceiving  the  liberties  of  Europe  to  be 
in  dan^^er  from  that  monarch's  ambition,  he  entered  into  the  alliance 
with  En<^land  and  Holland  againft  him.    He  afterwards  joined  with 
France  againft  the  houfe  of  Auitria  ;  but  being  beaten  m  Germa^y^at 
Felim-Bellin,  a  powerful  confederacy  was  formed  againft  him.  The 
eledor  of  Brandenburgh  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  Swedifh  Pomerania  ; 
the  bifliop  of  Munfter  over-ran  Bremen  and  Verden,  and  the  Danes  took 
Wifmar,  and  feveral  places  in  Schonen.    They  were  afterwards  beaten  ; 
and  Charles,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germains,  which  followed  that  of 
Nimeguen,  recovered  all  he  had  loft,  except  fome  places  in  German)^ 
He  then  married  Ulrica  Leonora,  the  king  of  Denmark's  /ifter,  but 
made  a  very  bad  ufe  of  the  tranquillity  he  had  regained;  for  he  enftaved 
and  beggared  his  people,  that  he  might  render  his  power  defpotic,  and 
his  armv  formidable.    The  ftates  loft  all  their  power  ;  and  Sweden  was 
reduced'  to  the  condition  of  Denmark.    He  ordered  the  brave  Patkul, 
v/ho  was  at  the  head  of  the  Livonian  deputies,  to  lofe  his  head  and  his 
right-hand,  for  the  boldncfs  of  his  renionftrance  in  favour  of  his  country- 
men, but  he  faved  himfelf  by  flight ;  and  Charles  became  fo  confiderabie 
a  power,  that  the  conferences  for  a  general  peace  at  Ryfwic  were  opened 
under  his  mediation. 

Charles  XL  died  in  1697,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  minor  fon,  tlie 
fam.ous  Charles  XI L    The  hiftory  of  no  prince  is  better  known  than 
that  of  this  hero.    His  father's  will  had  f  xed  the  age  of  his  majority  to 
eio-hteen,  but  it  was  fet  afide  for  an  earlier  date  by  the  management  of 
count  Piper,  who  became  thereby  his  firft  minifter.  Soon  after  his  accef- 
fion,  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Poland,  and  the  czar  of  Mufcovy,  formed 
a  powerful  confederacy  againft  him,  encouraged  by  the  mean  opinion 
they  had  of  his  youth  and  abilities.    He  made  head  againft  them  all ; 
and  befieging  Copenhagen,  he  dictated  the  peace  of  IVavendahl  to  his 
Danifti  majefty,  by  which  the  duke  of  Holftein  was  re  eftablilhed  in  his 
dominions.  The  czar  Peter  was  at  this  time  ravaging  Ingria,  at  the  head 
of  80,000  men  ;  and  had  befieged  Narva.    The  army  of  Charles  did  not 
exceed  20,000  men  ;  but  fuch  was  his  impatience,  that  he  advanced  at 
the  head  of  8,000,  entirely  routed  the  main  body  of  the  R.uffian3,  and 
raifed  the  fiege.    Such  were  his  fuccefTes,  and  fo  numerous  his  prifoners, 
that  the  Ruiiians  attributed  his  actions  to  necromancy.    Charles  from 
thence  marched  into  Saxony,  Vv'here  his  warlike  atchievements  equalled, 
if  they  did  not  excel,  thofe  of  Guftavus  Adolphus.    He  dethroned  Au- 
guftus  king  of  Poland:  but  he  ftained  all  his  laurels,  by. putting  the 
brave  count  Patkul  to  a  death  equally  painful  and  ignominous.  He 
raifed  Staniftaus  to  the  crown  of  Poland  ;  and  his  name  carried  with  it 
fuch  terror,  that  he  was  courted  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe  ;  and  among 
others  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  the  name  of  queen  Anne, 
am.idft  the  full  career  of  her  fuccelTes  againft  France.    His  ftubbornnefs 
and  implacable  difpofition,  however,  was  fuch,  that  he  cannot  be  con- 
fidered  in  a  better  light  than  that  of  an  illuftrious  madman  ;  for  he  loft,  in. 
the  battle  of  Pultovva,  which  he  fought  in  his  march  to  dethrone  the  czar, 
more  than  all  he  had  gained  by  his  vidlories.  His  brave  army  v/as  ruined, 
and  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  amcno;  che  Turks  at  Bender.  His  aftions 
there,  in  attempting  to  defend  himfelf  with  300  Swedes  againft  30,000 
Turks,  prove  him  to  have  been  v/orfe  than  frantic,  1  he  Turks  found  it, 
however,  convenient  for  their  affairs,  to  fet  him  at  liberty.    But  his 
misfortunes  did  not  cure  his  military,  madnefs ;  and  after  his  return  to 
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Ills  dominions,  he  profecuted  his  revenge  againft  Denmark,  till  he  was 
killed  by  a  cannot  rnot,  at  the  fiege  of  Frederickfhal,  in  Norway,  be- 
longing to  the  Danes,  in  1 718,  when  he  was  no  more  than  thirty- fix 
years  of  age. 

Charles  XII.  was  fucceeded,  as  1  have  already  mentioned,  by  his  lifter, 
the  princefs  Ulrica  Eleonora,  wife  to  the  hereditary  prince  of  HefTe.  We 
have  already  feen  in  what  manner  the  Swedes  recovered  their  liberties  ; 
and  given  the  fubftance  of  the  capitulation  figned  by  the  queen  and  her 
hulband,  when  they  entered  upon  the  exercife  of  government.  Their 
firft  care  was  to  make  a  peace  with  Great-Britain  ;  which  the  late  king 
intended  to  have  invaded.    The  Swedes  then,  to  prevent  their  farther 
loffes  by  the  progrefs  of  the  Ruffian,  the  Danifh,  the  Saxon,  and  other 
arms,  made  many  great  facrifices  to  obtain  peace  from  thofe  powers.  The 
French,  however,  about  the  year  1738,  formed  a  dangerous  party  in  the 
kingdom,  under  the  name  of  the  Hats ;  which  not  only  broke  the  inter- 
nal quiet  of  the  kingdom,  but  led  it  into  a  ruinous  war  with  RuiTia.  Their 
Swedilh  majefties  having  no  children,  it  was  neceffary  to  fettle  the  fuc- 
ceffion  ;  efpeciaily  as  the  duke  of  Holftein  was  defcended  from  the  queen's 
eldeft  fifter,  and  was,  at  the  fame  time,  the  prefumptive  heir  to  the  em- 
pire of  Ruffia.    Four  competitors  appeared  ;  the  duke  of  Holftein  Got- 
torp ;  prince  Frederic  of  Hefte-CaOel,  nephew  to  the  king,  the  prince 
of  Denmark,  and  the  duke  of  Deux-Ponts.    The  duke  of  Holftein 
would  have  carried  the  eledion,  had  he  not  embraced  the  Greek  religion, 
that  he  might  mount  the  throne  of  KufTia.    The  czarina  interpofed,  and 
offered  to  reftore  all  the  conquefts  ftie  had  made  from  Sweden,  except- 
ing a  fmall  diftri6t  in  Finland,  if  the  Swedes  would  receive  the  duke  of 
Holftein's  uncle,  Adolphus  Frederic,  biftiop  of  Lubec,  as  their  heredi- 
tary prince  and  fuccefTor  to  their  crown.    This  was  agreed  to  ;  and  a 
peace  was  concluded  at  Abo,  under  the  mediation  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jefty.    This  peace  was  fo  firmly  adhered  to  by  the  czarina,  that  his  Da- 
nifh  majefty  thought  proper  to  drop  all  the  eft'edls  of  his  refentment,  and 
the  indignity  done  his  fon.    The  prince-fuccelTor  married  the  princefs 
Ulrica,  third  fifter  to  the  king  of  Pruffia  ;  and  in  1751  entered  into  the 
poffeffion  of  his  new  dignity,  which  proved  to  him  a  crown  of  thorns. 
Through  a  ftrange  medley  of  affairs,  and  views  of  intereft,  the  French 
have  vaft  influence  in  all  the  deliberations  of  the  Swedifh  fenate,  who  of 
late  have  been  little  better  than  penfioners  to  that  crown.   The  intrigues 
of  the  fenators  forced  Adolphus  to  take  part  in  the  late  war  againft 
Pruffia  ;  but  as  that  war  was  difagreeable  not  only  to  the  people,  but  alfo 
to  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  nation  never  made  fo  mean  an  appearance  ; 
and  upon  Ruffia's  making  peace  with  the  king  of  Pruffia,  the  Swedes 
liliewife  made  their  peace,  upon  the  terms  of  leaving  things  as  they  ftood 
at  the  beginning  of  the  v/ar,    Auguftus  died  difpirited  in  1771,  after  a 
turbulent  reign  of  twenty  years,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  Guftavus, 
whofe  wifdom  and  courage  bids  fair  to  revive  the  glory  of  the  Swedifh 
name.    The  reader,  from  what  has  been  already  premifed,  can  be  at  no 
lofs  to  know  the  fequel  of  the  Swedifh  hiftory  to  this  prefent  time.  Being 
no  longer  fettered  in  the  operations  of  government,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
his  majefty  will  apply  himfelf  to  the  true  interefts  of  his  country,  and 
with  the  ready  concurrence  of  a  brave  and  free  people^  prove  an  invin- 
cible barrier  againft  the  ambitious  fchemes  of  Ruffia  in  the  North  *. 

*  Guftavus,  of  Holftein-Gottorp,  king  of  Sweden,  was  born  in  1746,  married  1766, 
to  the  princefs  royal  of  Denmark,  and  fucceeded  his  father  in  ;r77r.  His  brothers  and 
fifter  are,  I.  Charles,  born  in  1 748.  X.  Frederick  Adolphus,  born  in  1750.  3.  Sophia 
Albsrtina,  born  in  1753. 
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MUSCOVY,  OR  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE 
IN  EUROPE  AND  ASIA. 

Situation  axd  extent  of  the  Russian  empire  in  Europe. 

Miles.  Degrees. 
Length  i;oo  ?  ^^^^^^^  t  23  and  65  eaft  long. 
Breadth  iioc  )  (47  and  72  north  lat. 

Divisions  {  ^  CCORDING  to  the  moft  authentic  accounts  of  this 
AND  NAME.  )  ±\  mighty  empire,  it  confifts  of  fifteen  (Mr.  Voltaire 
fays  fixteen)  provinces  or  governments  befides  part  of  Carelia,  Eftho- 
nia,  Ingria,  Livonia,  and  part  of  Finland,  which  were  conquered,  from 
Sweden ;  alfo  the  duchy  of  Courland  in  Poland,  of  which  the  emprefs 
of  Rufiia  has  now  the  entire  difpofal. 

The  following  table  will  give  fome  idea  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  or  Ruffia  in  Europe,  with  its  .acquihtions  from  Sweden 
in  the  prefent  century.  But  in  furveying  the  Ruffian  empire  in  its  moil 
extenfive  fenfe,  we  muft  alfo  include  all  thofe  new  acquifitions  in  Tar- 
tary,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Siberia  ;  the  whole  comprehending 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia,  liretching  from  the  Baltic  and 
Sweden  on  the  weft,  to  Kamtfchatka  and  the  Eaftern  Ocean  ;  and  on 
the  north,  from  the  Frozen  Ocean  to  the  forty-feventh  degree  of  lati- 
tude, where  it  is  bounded  by  Poland,  Little  Tartary,  Turkey,  Georgia, 
the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  Seas,  Great  Tartary,  Chinefe  Tartary,  and 
other  unknown  regions  in  Afia. 

The  country  now  comprifed  under  the  name  of  Ruffia,  or  the  Ruffias, 
is  of  a  greater  extent  than  all  the  reft  of  Europe,  or  than  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  zenith  of  its  power,  or  the  empire  of  Darius  fubdued  by 
Alexander,  or  both  put  together,  as  may  be  fcen  by  turning  to  the  table, 
p,  33,  to  which  we  may  add  the  authority  of  Voltaire. 


R^ulTian  Empu-e 
in  Europe. 

Square 
Miles. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Chief  Cities. 

TRnf.  or  Muf. 
j  Belgorod. 
Greek  Church  <}  Don  ColTacks 
J  Uk.  ColTacks 
\_Lapland 
„           J  rRuf.Finland 
Conquered  \  Livonia 
trom  Sweden  ^ 
fmce  1700. 

Total — 

784,650 
72,900 
57,000 
45,000 
72,000 
41,310 
21,525 

9,100 

1,103,485 

1160 

375 
400 

337 
405 
320 
218 

175 

105c 
285 
280 
205 
270 
180 
140 

90 

Moscow. 

Waronetz. 

Panchina. 

Kiow. 

Kola. 

Wyburg. 

Riga. 

f  N.  Lat.  60. 

Petersburg,  l^^j^^^^^ 

i 

The  reader,  however,  is  to  obferve,  that  the  knowledge  the  public  has 
of  this  empire,  is  but  lately  acquired  ;  and  is  ftill  fo  doubtful,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  fix  even  the  limits  between  the  European  and  Afiatic 
Ruffia.  As  to  the  names  of  Ruffia  and  Mufcovy,  by  which  this  empire 
is  arbitrarily  called,  they  probably  are  ov/ing  to  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
the  Ruffi,  or  Boruffi,  and  the  river  Mofca,  upon  which  the  ancient  ca« 
pital  Mofcow  was  built ;  but  of  this  we  know  nothing  certain. 
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Climate,  soil,  proO  In  the  fouchern  parts  of  RufTia,  or Muf- 
DuCTiONS,  VEGETABLES,  I  covy,  the  longell  day  does  not  exceed 
MINES,  AND  MINERALS.  J  fifteen  hours  and  a  half;  whereas  in  the 
moil  northern,  the  fun  is  feen  in  fummer  two  months  above  rhe  horizon,  - 
The  reader  from  this  will  naturally  conclude,  that  there  is  in  Mufcovy  a' 
vaft  diverfity  of  foil  as  well  as  climate,  and  that  the  extremes  of  both  are 
to  be  feen  and  felt  in  this  vaft  empire.  The  quicknefs  of  vegetation  here, 
is  pretty  much  the  fame  as  has  been  defcribed  at  v)candinavia.  The  fnow 
is  the  natural  manure  of  RuiTia,  where  grain  grows  in  plenty,  near  Po- 
land, and  in  the  warmer  provinces.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  however, 
are  miferably  fed  ;  the  foil  produces  a.  vail  number  of  muihrooms  for  their 
fubfillence  ;  and,  in  fome  places,  befides  oaks  and  firs,  Ruffia  yields  rhu- 
barb, flax,  hemp,  pafture  for  cattle,  wax,  honey,  rice,  and  melons. 
The  boors  are  particularly  careful  in  the  cultivation  of  honey,  which 
yields  them  plenty  of  metheglin,  their  ordinary  drink ;  they  likewife 
extract  a  fpirit  from  rye,  v/hich  they  prefer  to  brandy. 

That  a  great  part  of  Ruffia  was  populous  in  former  days,  is  not  to  be 
difputed  ;  though  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  inhabitants,  till  lately, 
were  but  little  acquainted  v/ith  agriculture ;  and  fupplied  the  place  of 
bread,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  do  now,  with  a  kind  of  faw-duft 
and  a  preparation  of  hfh  bones.  Peter  the  Great,  and  his  fucceflbrs, 
down  to  the  prefent  emprefs,  have  been  at  incredible  pains  to  introduce 
agriculture  into  their  dominions  ;  and  though  the  foil  is  not  every  where 
proper  for  corn,  yet  its  vafi  fertility  in  fome  provinces,  bids  fair  to  make 
grain  as  common  in  Ruffia,  as  it  is  in  the  fouthern  countries  of  Europe. 
The  vaft  communication,  by  means  of  rivers,  which  the  inland  parts  of 
that  empire  have  with  each  other,  ferve  to  fupply  one  province  with  thofe 
products  of  the  earth  in  which  another  may  be  deficient.  As  to  mines 
and  minerals,  they  are  as  plentiful  in  Ruffia  as  in  Scandinavia ;  and  the 
people  are  daily  improving  in  working  them.. 

Mountains,  RivEPvS,  FORESTS,  ^    Ruffiais,  in  general,  a  flat,  level 

AND  face  of  THE  COUNTRY.  ^  country,  except  toward  the  north, 
where  lie  the  Zimnopoias  mountains,  thought  to  be  the  famous  Montes 
Riphsi  of  the  ancients,  now  called  the  Girdle  of  the  Earth.  And  here 
we  may  obferve,  that  froin  Peterfburg  to  Pekin,  one  fhall  hardly  meet 
with  a  mountain  on  the  road  through  Independant  Tartary ;  and  from 
Peterfburg  to  the  north  part  of  France,  by  the  road  of  Dantzic,  Ham- 
burg, and  Amfterdam,  we  do  not  perceive  even  the  fmalleft  hill. 

The  moft  confiderable  rivers  are  the  Wolga,  which,  after  traverfing  the 
greateftpart  of  Mufcovy,  and  winding  a  courfe  of  3000  Englifh  miles, 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Cafpian  fea  :  it  is  not  only  reckoned  the  largeft, 
'but  one  of  the  moft  fertile  rivers  in  Europe  ;  it  produces  all  kinds  of 
liih,  and  fertilizes  all  the  lands  on  each  fide  with  the  richeft  trees,  fruits, 
and  vegetables;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  all  this  long  courfe  there 
is  not  a  iingle  catarad  to  interrupt  the  navigation.  By  means  of  this 
noble  ftream,  the  city  of  Mofcovv  preferves  a  communication  not  only 
with  all  the  fouthern  parts  of  Ruffia,  but  even  with  Perfia,  Georgia, 
Tartary,  and  other  countries  bordering  on  the  Gafpian  fea.  The  Don,  or 
Tanais,  which  divides  the  mofteaftern  part  of  Ruffia  from  Afia  ;  and  in 
its  courfe  towards  the  eaft,  comes  fo  near  the  Wolga,  that  the  late  czar 
had  undertaken  to  have  cut  a  communication  between  them  by  means  of 
a  canal :  this  grand  projeft,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  irruptions  of 
the  Tartars,  This  river,  exclufive  of  its  turnings  and  windings,  dif- 
charges 
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charges  Itfelf  Into  the  Pal  us  Mseotis,  or  Tea  of  Afoph,  about  400  miles 
from  its  rife.  The  Borifthenes,  or  Dnieper,  which  is  likevvife  one  of  the 
largeft  rivers  in  Europe,  runs  through  Lithuania,  the  country  of  the  Za- 
porog  Coffacks,  and  that  of  the  Nagaifch  Tartars,  which  falls  into  the 
Euxine,  or  Black  Sea,  near  Oczacow ;  it  has  thirteen  catarads  within  a 
fmall  diilance. 

As  to  forefts,  they  abound  in  this  extenfive  country;  and  the  northern 
and  north-eaftern  provinces  are  in  a  manner  defert :  nor  can  the  few  in- 
habitants they  contain  be  called  Chriftians  rather  vhan  Pagans* 

Animals,  quADRUPEos,  birds,  '(    Thefe  do  not  differ  greatly  from 
FISHES,  AND  INSECTS.  (  thofc  dcfcribcd  in  the  Scandina- 

vian provinces ;  to  which  we  muft  refer  the  reader.  The  lynx,  famous 
for  its  piercing  eye,  is  a  native  of  this  empire,  and  makes  prey  of  every 
creature  it  can  mailer;  they  are  faid  to  be  produced  chiefly  in  the  fir-tree 
forefts.  The  hysenas,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  and  other  creatures  already 
defcribed,  afford  their  furs  for  cloathing  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  furs  of 
the  black  foxes,  and  ermine,  are  more  valuable  in  RuiTia  than  elfewhere. 
The  dromedary  and  camel  were  formerly  almoft  the'only  beaftsof  burden, 
known  in  many  parts  of  Rufiia.  Czar  Peter  encouraged  a  breed  of  large 
horfes  for  war  and  carriages  ;  but  thofe  employed  in  the  ordinary  pur- 
pofes  of  life  are  but  fmall ;  as  are  their  cows  and  fheep,  which  they  fait 
for  their  winter  provifions. 

We  know  of  few  or  no  birds  in  Ruffia,  that  have  not  been  already  de- 
fcribed. The  fame  may  be  faid  of  fifhes ;  only  the  Ruffians  are  better  pro- 
vided than  their  neighbours  are  with  llurgeon,  cod,  falmon,  and  belagas ; 
the  latter  refemble  ailurgeon,  and  is  from  12  to  15  feet  in  length  ;  its 
flelh  is  white  and  delicious.  Of  the  roe  of  the  flurgeon  and  the  belaga, 
the  Ruffians  make  the  famous  cavear;  fo  much  elleemed  for  its  richnefs 
and  flavour,  that  it  is  often  fent  in  prefents  to  crowned  heads. 

Population,  manners,  7     Nothing  can  be  more  injudicious,  or  re- 
AND  CUSTOMS.  J  motc  from  truth    than  the  accounts  we 

have  from  authors  of  the  population  of  this  vaft  empire  ;  the  whole  of 
which,  they  think,  does  not  exceed,  at  mofl,  feven  millions.  It  is  fur- 
prifmg  that  fuch  a  miftake  fhould  have  continued  fo  long,  when  we  con- 
iider  the  immenfe  armies  brought  into  the  field  by  the  fovereigns  of  Ruf- 
fia, and  the  bloody  wars  they  maintained  in  Afia  and  Europe.  Mr.  Vol- 
taire is,  perhaps,  the  firfl  author  who  has  attempted  to  undeceive  the 
.public  in  this  refpedl ;  and  has  done  it  upon  very  authentic  grounds,  by- 
producing  a  lifl:,  taken  in  1 747,  of  all  the  males  who  paid  the  capitation  or 
poll-tax,  and  which  amount  to  6,646,390.  In  this  number  are  included 
boys  andold  men  ;  but  girls  and  wo;r  en  are  not  reckoned,  nor  boys  born 
between  the  making  of  one  regifter  of  the  lands  and  another.  Now,  if 
we  only  reckon  triple  the  number  of  heads  fubjed  to  be  taxed,  including 
women  and  girls,  we  fhall  find  near  20,000,000  of  fouls.  To  this  account 
may  be  added  350  000  foldiers,  and  200,000  nobility  and  clergy;  and 
foreigners  of  all  kinds,  who  are  likevvife  exempted  from  the  poll-tax;  as 
alfo  (fays  Mr.  Voltaire)  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  countries^ 
namely,  Livonia,  Ellhonia,  Ingria,  Carelia,  and  a  part  of  Finland  ;  the 
Ukraine,  and  the  Don  Coffacs,  the  Calmucs,  and  other  Tartars;  the 
Samojedes,  the  Laplanders,  the  Ofiiacs,  and  all  the  idolatrous  people  of 
Siberia,  a  country  of  greater  extent  than  China,  are  not  included  in  this 
lift.  Upon  the  whole,  this  writer  does  not  exaggerate,  when  he  affirms, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Ruffia  do  not  amoont  to  fewer  than  24,000,000. 
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As  her  imperial  majelly  of  all  the  Ruffias,  poflelTes  many  of  the  court-  jf 
tt'ies  from  whence  the  prodigious  fwarms  of  barbarians  who  overthrew  |: 
the  Roman  empire  ifl"ued,  there  is  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to  believe,  that  her  i 
dominions  mull  have  been  better  peopled  formerly  than  they  are  at  | 
prefent;  24,000,000  beings  but  a  thin  population  for  theimmenfe  trads  i 
of  country  file  po/Teffes.    As  the  like  decreafe  of  inhabitants  is  obfcrvablc 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  globe,  we  are  to  look  for  the  reafon  in  natural  : 
caufes,  which  we  cannot  difcufs  here.    Perhaps  the  introduction  of  the  !; 
fmall'pox,  and  the  venereal  difeafe,  may  have  alTilled  in  the  depopula-  | 
tion  ;  and  it  is  likely,  that  the  prodigious  quantity  of  ftrong  and  fpiritu-  I. 
ous  liquors^  confumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  North,  is  unfriendly  to  n 
generation.  I 

The  Ruffians,  properly  fo  called,  are  in  general  a  perfonable  people,  I 
hardy,  vigorous,  and  patient  of  labour,  efpecially  in  the  field,  to  an  in-  I 
credible  degree.  Their  complexions  differ  little  from  thofe  of  the  Englift  I 
or  Scots,  but  the  women  think  that  an  addition  of  red  heightens  their  tt 
beauty.  Their  eye-fight  feems  to  be  defedive,  occafioned,  probably,  by  I 
thefnow,  which,  for  fo  long  a  time  of  the  year  is  continually  prefent  to  ? 
their  eyes.  Their  officers  and  foldiers  always  poffeffed  a  large  lhare  of  I 
pafiive  valoa  ;  but  in  the  late  war  with  the  king  of  Pruffia,  they  proved 
as  aftive  as  any  troops  in  Europe.  They  are  implicitly  fubmiffive  to  dif- 
cipline,  let  it  be  ever  fo  fevere  ;  and  on  fuch  occafions  they  appear  to  be 
void  of  the  fenfations  to  which  other  people  are  fubjed,  efpecially  in  the 
merinnefs  of  their  repays  and  hardnefs  of  their  fare. 

Before  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  Ruffians  were  barbarous,  ig- 
norant, mean,  and  much  addided  to  drunkennefs  ;  no  fewer  than  4000 
brandy-fhops  have  been  reckoned  in  Mofcow.  Not  only  the  common 
people,  but  many  of  the  boyars,  lived  in  a  continued  ftate  of  idlenefs 
and  intoxication  ;  and  the  moft  complete  objeds  of  mifery  and  barbarity 
prefented  themfelves  upon  the  ftreets,  while  the  court  of  Mofcow  was  by 
far  the  moil:  fplendid  of  any  upon  the  globe.  The  czar  and  the  grandees 
drefled  after  the  moft  fuperb  Afiatic  manner;  and  their  magnificence  ex- 
ceeded every  idea  that  can  be  conceived  from  modern  examples.  The 
earl  of  Carlille,  in  the  account  of  his  embaffy,  fays  that  he  could  fee 
nothing  but  gold  and  precious  flones  in  the  robes  of  the  czar  and  his 
courtiers.  The  manufadures,  however,  of  thole,  and  all  other  luxuries, 
were  carried  on  by  Italians,  Germans,  and  other  foreigners.  Peter  faw 
the  bulk  of  his  fubjeds,  athisacceffion  to  the  throne,  little  be  tier  than 
bealis  of  burden  to  fupport  the  pomp  of  the  court.  He  forced  his  great 
men  to  lay  afide  their  long  robes,  and  drefs  in  the  Europeiin  manner; 
and  he  even  obliged  the  laity  to  cut  off  their  beards.  The  other  improve- 
'  ments,  in  learning  and  the  arts,  which  he  made,  fhall  be  mentioned  elfe- 
vvhere.  The  Ruffians,  before  his  days,  had  not  a  Ihip  upon  their  coafts*. 
They  had  no  conyeniencies  for  travelling,  no  pavements  in  their  ftreets., 
no  places  of  public  diverfion  ;  and  they  entertained  a  fovereign  contempc 
for  all  improvements  of  the  mind.  At  prefent,  a  French  or  EngUlh 
gentleman  may  make  a  fiiift  to  live  as  comfortably  and  fociable  in  Raf- 
fia, as  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Their  Hoves  which  they  make  ufe 
of,  diffufe  a  more  equal  and  genial  warmth  than  our  grates  and  chim- 
nies.  Their  polite  affemblies  have,  fmce  the  acceffion  of  the  prefent 
eniprei's,  been  put  under  proper  reglations ;  and  few  of  the  ancient 
ufages  remain,  but  fuch  .is  are  of  public  utility,  and  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  their  country.    It  is,  however^  to  be  obferved,  that  notwith- 
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landing  tKe  leverity  of  Peter,  and  the  prudence  of  fucceeding  govern- 
ments, drunkennefs  ftill  continues  among  ali  ranks ;  nor  are  even  priefts 
or  ladies  afhamed  of  it  on  holidays.  ^ 

Dress.]  People  of  diftindlion  in  Ruflia  now  drefs,  as  nearly  as  the 
climate  will  admit,  after  the  Englifli  and  French  manner.  The  commoa 
people  are  cloathed  with  long  coats,  made  of  dreft  (heeps  fkins,  with  the 
wool  towards  tlieir  bodies.  Thefeare  admirably  adapted  to  the  climate, 
and  coft  only  nine  (hillings.  They  alfo  ufe  a  coarfe  cloth,  in  which  they 
fwaddle  their  legs  and  feet :  this  is  fecured  by  a  cord  of  reeds,  their  fan* 
dais  being  alfo  of  the  fame  material.  Their  caps  are  lined  with  fur,  and 
cover  their  ears  and  neck  as  well  as  their  heads.  They  wear  faflies  round, 
their  wafte,  and  double  gloves,  one  of  woollen  and  the  other  of  leather, 
which  take  in  the  hand  without  any  diftindion,  except  the  thumb  ;  and 
thefe  are  alfo  an  effential  part  of  their  cloathing.  The  women,  befides 
their  petticoats,  wear  Iheep  Ikins  as  well  as  the  men.  The  reader  will 
pleafe  to  obferve  that  this,  or  what  comes  very  near  it,  is  the  general 
drefs  of  all  the  northern  nations  of  Europe  and  Afia. 

Funerals  ]  The  Ruffians  entertain  many  fantaftic  notions  with 
regard  to  the  ftate  of  departed  fouls.  After  the  dead  body  is  dreft,  st 
prieft  is  hired  to  pray  for  his  foul,  to  purify  it  with  the  incenfe,  and  to 
fprinkle  it  with  holy  water,  while  it  remains  above  ground,  which,  among 
the  better  fort,  it  generally  does  for  eight  or  ten  days.  When  the  body 
is  carried  to  the  grave,  which  is  done  with  many  gelticulations  of  forrow, 
the  prieft  produces  a  ticket,  figned  by  the  bifhop  and  another  clergyman^ 
as  the  deceafed's  pafTport  to  heaven.  When  this  is  put  into  the  coffin, 
the  company  returns  to  the  deceafed*s  houfe,  where  they  drown  their 
forrow  in  intoxication;  which  lafts,  among  the  better  fort,  with  a  few 
intervals,  for  40  days.  During  that  time,  a  prieft  every  day  fays  prayers 
over  the  grave  of  the  deceafed;  for  though  the  Ruffians  do  not  believe  in 
purgatory,  yet  they  imagine  that  their  departed  friend  may  be  affifted 
by  prayer,  in  his  long  journev,  till  the  place  of  his  deftination  after  this 
life. 

PuNisKMENTs.]  ThcRuffians  are  remarkable  for  the  feverity  and  va- 
riety of  their  punilhments,  wlrlch  are  both  inflicted  and  endured  with  a 
wonderful  infenfibility.  Peter  the  Great  ufed  to  fufpend  the  robbers 
upon  the  Wolga,  and  other  parts  of  his  dominions,  by  iron  hooks  fixed  to 
their  ribs,  on  gibbets,  where  they  writhed  themfelves  to  death,  hun- 
dreds, nay,  thoufands,  at  a  time.  The  fingJe  and  double  knoute  were 
lately  infiided  upon  ladies,  as  well  as  men,  of  quality.  Both  of  them 
are  excruciating  ;  but  in  the  double  knoute,  the  hands  are  bound  behind 
the  prifoner's  back,  and  the  cord  being  fixed  to  a  pulley,  lifts  him  from 
the  ground,  with  the  diflocation  of  both  his  fhoulders ;  and  then  his  back 
is  in  a  manner  fcarified  by  the  executioner,  with  a  hard  thong,  cut 
from  a  wild  afs's  (kin.  This  puniftiment  has  been  fo  often  fatal,  that  a 
furgeon  generally  attends  the  patient,  to  pronounce  the  moment  that  it 
fhouid  ceafe.  Another  barbarous  punilhment  pradifed  in  Ruffiais,  firft 
boring  the  tongue  of  the  criminal  through  with  a  hot  iron,  and  then  cut- 
ting it  out ;  and  even  the  late  emprefs  Elizabeth,  though  fhe  prohibited 
capital  puniftiments,  was  forced  to  give  way  to  the  neceffity  of  thofe 
tortures.  From  thefe  particulars,  many  have  concluded  that  the  feelings 
of  the  Ruflians  are  different  from  thofe  of  mankind  in  general. 

Travelling.]    Among  the  many  conveniences  introduced  of  late 
into  Rufiia,  that  of  travelling  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  the  expence 
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very  trifling*  Nothing  flrikes,  either  a  reader  or  a  ftranger,  mare  thaa 
the  facility  with  whicli  the  Ruffians  perform  the  longed  and  moll  uncom- 
fortable journies.  Like  their  Scandinavian  neighbours,  already  defcribed, 
they  travel  in  fledges  drawn  by  rein-deer,  when  the  fnow  is  frozen  hard 
enough  to  bear  them.  In  the  internal  parts  of  Ruflia,  horfes  draw  their 
fledges;  and  the  fledge-way,  towards  Frebruary,  becomes  fo  well  beaten, 
that  they  ereft  a  kind  of  coach  upon  the  fledges,  in  which  they  travel 
night  and  day  ;  fo  that  they  often  perform  a  journey  of  about  4.00  miles, 
fuch  as  that  between  Peterfl^urg  and  Mofcow,  in  three  days  and  three 
nights.  Her  imperial  majelly,  in  her  journies,  is  drawn  in  a  houfe, 
which  contains  a  bed,  a  table,  chairs,  and  other  conveniences,  for  four 
people,  by  24  ^ol  horfes;  and  the  houfe  itfelf  is  fixed  on  a  fledge. 

CossACS,  AND  OTHER  NA-)  As  the  prcfcnt  fubjcds  of  the  Ruf- 
TiONs  SUBJECT  TO  Ru ssiA.  ^  flan  empire,  in  its  mofl:  extenfive 
fenfe,  are  the  defcendents  of  many  different  people,  and  inhabit  prodi- 
gious trafts  of  country,  fo  we  find  among,  them  a  vail  variety  of  cha- 
rader  and  manners ;  and  the  gi  eat  reformation  introduced  of  late  years, 
as  well  as  the  difcoveries  made,  render  former  accounts  to  be  but  little 
depended  upon.  Many  of  the  Tartars,  who  inhabit  large  portions  of 
the  RuiTian  dominions,  now  live  in  fixed  houfes,  and  villages,  cultivate 
the  land,  and  pay  tribute  like  other  fubjeds.  Till  lately,  they  were  not 
admitted  into  the  R-uihan  armies;  but. they  now  make  excellent  foldiers. 
Other  Ruffian  Tanars  retain  their  old  wandering  lives.  Both  fides  of  the 
Wolga  are  inhabited  by  the  Zeremifles  andMorduars;  a  peaceable  in- 
dujlrious  people.  The  Baflcirs  are  likewife  fixed  inhabitants  of  the  tradl 
that  reaches  from  €afan  to  the  frontiers  of  Siberia  ;  and  have  certain  pri- 
vileges, of  which  they  are  tenacious.  The  wandering  Calmucs  occupy 
the  rert  of  this  trail  to  Adracan  and  the  frontiers  of  the  Uibecs  ;  and  in 
confideration  of  certain  prefents  they  receive  from  her  imperial  majfelly, 
they  ferve  in  her  armies  Vv'ithout  pay,  but  are  apt  to  plunder  equally 
friends  as  foes. 

As  the  Coflacs  make  now  a  figure  in  the  military  hiflory  of  Europe, 
fo  me  account  of  them  may  not  be  unacceptable.  They  were  oiiglnally 
Polifli  peafants,  and  ferved  in  the  Ukrain  as  a  militia  againil  the  1  artars. 
Being  opprelTed  by  their  unfeeling  lords,  a  part  of  them,  removed  to  the 
uncultivated  banks  of  the  Don,  or  Tanais,  and  there  ellablifiied  a  co- 
lony.   They  were  fcon  after  joined,  in  1637,  by  two  other  detachments 

,  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  they  reduced  Afoph,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  ro  the  Turks,  after  laying  it  in  afhes.  They  next  pur 
themfelves  under  the  proteclion  of  the  Ruffians,  built  Circaficy,  on  an 
ifland  in  the  Don  ;  and  their  pofleffions,  which  confiiled  of  39  towns  on 

_  boti)  fides  that  river,  reached  from  Ribnah  to  Afoph.    They  there  lived 

,  in  a  fruitful  country,  which  they  took  care  to  cultivate  ;  and  they  were  fo 
wedded  to  their  original  culloms,  that  they  were  little  better  than  nomi- 
nal fubjefls  to  the  czars,  till  the  time  of  Feter  the  Great.  They  profelTed 
the  Greek  religion  ;  their  inclinations  were  warlike,  and  occafionally 
ferved  againft  the  Tartars  and  Turks  on  the  Palus  IVIa^otis, 

The  internal  government  of  the  CoiTacs  approaches  very  near  to  the 
ideas  we  form  of  that  of  the  ancient  Gernuins,  as  defcribed  by  Tacitus. 

.  The  captains  and  ofiicers  of  the  nation  chuie  a  chief,  whom  they  call 
hauptman,  and  he  refides  at  Circa&.y  ;  but  this  chcice  is  confirmed  by 
the  czar ;  and  the  hauptman  holds  his  authority  during  life.  He  acts  as  a 
fuperior  oyer  the  other  towns  of  the  nation,  each  of  v/hich  is  formed  into  a 
feparate  commonwealth,  governed  by  its  own  hauptman,  who  is  chofen 
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jmnually.  They  ferve  in  war,  in  confideration  of  their  enjoying  their  laws 
and  liberties.  They  indeed  have  feveral  times  rebelled,  for  which  they 
fuffered  feverely  under  Peter  the  Great.  But  the  Ruffian  yoke  was  fo 
much  eafier  than  that  of  the  Poles,  that  in  1654,  the  CofTacs  of  the 
Ukrain  put  themfelves  likewife  under  the  protection  of  Ruffia.  They 
complained,  however,  that  their  liberties  h:id  been  invaded  ;  and  in  the 
war  between  Charles  XIT.  and  Peter,  their  hauprman,  Mazeppa,  joined  the 
former;  but  he  found  himfelf  unable  to  fulfill  the  magnificent  promises 
he  had  made  to  Charles.  He  brought  over,  however,  fame  of  the  Za- 
parovian  CofTacs,  who  are  fettled  about  the  falls  of  the  river  Dnieper,- 
but  moft  of  them  were  cut  in  pieces. 

The  Ruffians  were  formerly  noted  for  fo  llrong  an  attachment  to  their 
native  foil,  that  they  feldom  vill ted  foreign  parts.  This,  however,  was 
only  the  confequence  of  their  pride  and  ignorance  ;  f^r  Ruffian  nobility, 
befides  thofe  who  are  in  a  public  characler,  are  now  found  at  every  court 
in  Europe.  Her  imperial  majefty  even  interells  herfelf  in  the  education' 
of  yoc ng  men  of  quality,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  foreign 
fervices,  particularly  that  of  the  Britifh  fleet.  No  people  have  ffiewn  a 
greater  adventuring  fpirit  than  the, Ruffians  ;  witnefs  the  difcovery  of 
Kamtfchatka,  a  country  fo  little  known,  that  it  is  doubtful  to  what  quar^ 
ter  of  the  globe  it  pertains ;  but  it  certainly  bids  the  fairell  country  in 
the  world  to  lie  contiguous  to  America;  and  perhaps  it  may  foon  ap- 
pear, that  the  Kamtfchadales  and  Americans  are  the  fame. 

They  feem  to  be  of  Tartar  original  ;  and  before  they  were  humanized, 
their  appearance  and  manners  partook  llrongly  of  thofe  of  the  Efquimaux 
in  North  America.  The  bed  account  we  have  of  Kamtfchatka  is  from 
^r  Steller  and  Mr.  KraffieninicofF,  the  latter  of  whom  publiffied  their 
difcoveries,  under  the  fanfticn  of  the  Peterfburg  academy. 

The  Siberians,  or  more  properly  Tartars,  inhabiting  an  unknown  ex- 
tent of  country  in  the  northern  parts  of  Afia,  are  now  fubjedts  of  Ruff.a, 
and  whofe  ulages  deferve  to  be  mentioned  ;  but  we  know  lefs  of  them 
than  we  do  of  the  Kamtfchadales.  Many  of  them,  as  has  been  already 
hinted,  are  Hill  grofs  Pagans  ;  and  their  manners  were  fo  barbarous,  that 
Peter  the  Great  thought  he  could  not  inflid  a  greater  punifhment  upon 
his  capital  enemies  the  Swedes,  than  by  baniffiing  them  to  Siberia.  The 
effect  was,  that  the  Swedilh  ofiicers  and  foldiers  introduced  European 
ufa^es  and  manufadlures  into  the  country,  and  thereby  acquired  a  com- 
fortable living.  The  Mahometan  Tartars  form  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  natives ;  and,  according  to  the  lateit  accounts,  nature  has  been  fo 
kind  to  the  country,  that  an  exile  to  Siberia  will  hereafter  be  but  a  very 
flight  punifhment.  In  this  wide  and  forlorn  region  that  was  fo  long  un- 
known to  Europe,  fome  new  mines  have  lately  been  difcovered,  which, 
upon  their  firll  opening,  have  yielded  45,000  pounds  of  fine  filver,  and 
which  is  faid  to  have  been  obtained  with  little  difiiculty  or  expence. 

Religion.]  The  eltablilhed  religion  of  Ruffia  is  that  of  the  Greek 
church,  the  tenets  of  which  are  by  far  too  numerous  and  complicated  to  be 
difcufied  here.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  they  deny  the  pope's  fupremacy  ; 
and  though  they  difclaim  image  worffiip,  they  retain  many  idolatrous  and 
fuperititious  cuHoms.  Their  churches  are  full  of  pictures  of  faints,  whom 
they  confider  as  mediators.  They  obferve  a  number  of  falls  and  lents,  fo 
that  they  live  half  the  year  very  abftemioufly  ;  an  inflitution  which  is  ex- 
tremely convenient  for  their  foil  and  climate.  They  have  many  peculiar 
nf.tions  with  regard  to  the  facraments  and  trinity.  They  oblige  their 
biffiops,  but  not  their  prielts,  to  celibacy.    Peter  the  Great  (hewed  his 
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profound  knowledge  of  government  in  nothing  more  than  the  reforma-i 
tion  of  his  church.  He  broke  the  dangerous  powers  of  the  patriarch,  and  the' 
great  clergy.  He  declared  himfelf  the  head  of  the  church  ;  and  preferved 
thefubordinationsof  metropolitans, archbilhops,  and  bilhops.  Their priefts 
liave  no  fixed  income,  but  depend  for  I'ubfiftence  upon  the  benevolence  of 
their  flocks  and  hearers.  Peter,  after  eflablifhing  thisgreat  political  reform- 
ation, left  his  clergy  in  full  poHeffion  of  all  their  idle  ceremonies ;  nor  did 
he  cut  off  the  beards  of  his  clergy  ;  that  impolitic  attempt  was  referved 
for  the  late  emperor,  and  greatly  contributed  to  his  fatal  cataftrophe.  Be- 
fore his  days  an  incredible  number  of  both  fexes  were  (hut  up  in  convents  ; 
nor  has  it  been  found  prudent  entirely  to  abolifli  thofe  focieties.  The 
abufes  of  them,  however,  are  in  a  great  meafure  removed  ;  for  no  male 
can  become  a  monk  till  he  is  turned  of  30  ;  and  no  female,  a  nun,  till  ftie 
is  50  ;  and  even  then  not  without  the  exprefs  permilTion  of  their  fuperiors. 

The  conquered  provinces,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  retain  the  ex- 
ercife  of  their  own  religion  ;  but  fuch  is  the  extent  of  the  Ruffian  empire, 
that  many  of  its  fubje^ls  are  Mahometans,  and  more  of  them  no  better 
than  Pagans,  in  Siberia  and  the  uncultivated  countries.  Many  ill  judged 
attempts  have  been  made  to  convert  them  by  force,  which  have  only 
tended  to  confirm  them  in  their  infidelity. 

Languagf.]  The  common  language  of  Ruflia,  is  a  mixture  of  the 
polilh  and  Scalvonian;  their  priefts,  however,  and  the  moll  learned  of 
their  clergy,  make  ufe  oF  what  is  called  modern  Greek  ;  and  they  who 
know  that  language  in  its  purity,  are  at  no  lofs  for  underltanding  it  in 
its  corrupted  Hate.  The  P,ullrans  have  36  lettters,  the  forms  of  which 
have  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  old  Greek  alphabet. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  The  Ruffians,  hitherto,  have 
made  but  an  inconfiderable  appearance  in  the  republic  of  letters ;  but  the 
great  encQuragements  givea  by  their  foyereigas  of  late,  in  the  inlUtution 
of  academies,  and  other  literary  boards,  has  produced  fufiicient  proofs, 
that  tihey  are  no  vv;iy  deficient  as  to  intelledual  abilities.  The  papers  ex- 
hibited by  them,  at  their  academical  meetings,  have  been  favourably  re- 
ceived ail  over  Europe  ;  efpecially  thofe  that  relate  to  aftronomy,  the 
jnathematics,  and  natural  philofophy.  The  fpeeches  pronounced  by  the 
bi(hop  of  Turer,  the  metropolitan  of  Novogorod,  the  vice-chancellor, 
and  the  marHial  at  the  late  opening  of  the  commilBon  for  a  new  code  of 
laws,  are  elegant  and  clalTical  ;  and  the  progrefs  which  learning  has 
inade  in  that  empire  fince  the  beginning  of  this  century,  is  an  evidence, 
that  the  Ruffians  are  as  capable  as  any  of  their  neighbours  to  Hiine  in  the 
^rts  and  fciences, 

IjNivh  RsiTiEs.]  Three  colleges  were  founded  by  Peter  the  Qreatat 
Mofcow  ;  one  for  claffical  learning  and  philofophy,  the  fecpnd  for  mathe^ 
inatics,  and  tlie  third  for  navigation  and  aUronomy,  To  thefe  he  added 
a  difpenfary,  which  is  a  magnificent  building,  and  under  the  care  of  fome 
able  Qermaa  chemills  and  apothecaries ;  who  furnifii  medicines  not  only 
to  the  army,  but  all  over  the  kingdom.  And  within  thefe^few  years,  Mr, 
de  3horealovv,  high  chamberlain  to  the  emprefs  Elizabeth^  daughter  to 
Peter  the  Qreat,  has  founded  an  univerfity  in  this  city.  The  prefentems 
prefs  has  alfo  founded  an  uniyerfity  at  Peter/burg,  and  invited  fome  of 
the  ^-i'Oft  learned  foreigners  in  every  faculty,  who  are  proyid^d  with  good 
falaries ;  aifo  a  military  academy,  where  the  yoying  nol)ility  and  officers 
ipns  are  taught  the  art  of  waff 
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I.     but  lately  been  admitted  into  the  rank  of  civilized  nations.    She  can, 
^     however,  produce  many  ftupendous  monuments  of  the  public  fpirit  of 
j     her  fovereigns ;  particularly  the  canals  made  by  Peter  the  Great,  for  the 
i     benefit  of  commerce.    I  have  already  hinted  at  the  paffion  the  Ruffians 
i     have  for  bell-ringing  ;  and  we  are  told,  the  great  bell  at  Mofcow,  the 
largeft  in  the  world,  weighs  i6o  ton,  is  19  feet  high,  and  23  in  diameter. 
I      It  wascaft  in  the  reign  of  the  emprefs  Anne;  but  the  beam  on  v/hich  it 
I      hung  being  burnt,  it  fell,  and  a  large  piece  was  broke  out  of  it  ;  fo  that 
it  lately  lay  in  a  manner  ufelefs.  The  building  of  Peterfburg,  and  raifmg 
j     it  of  a  fudden  from  a  few  iilhing-huts,  to  be  a  populous  and  rich  city,  is 
perhaps  a  curiofity  hardly  to  be  paralleled  lince  the  ereftion  of  the  Egyp- 
tian pyramids.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  fortrefs  of  Kronftradt,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Peterfburg,  which  is  almoil  impregnable.  This  fortrefs 
<and  city  employed,  for  fomc  years,  330,000  men,  in  laying  its  founda- 
tions, and  driving  piles,  night  and  day ;  a  work  which  no  monarch  in 
Europe  (Peter  excepted)  could  have  executed.    The  whole  plan,  with  a 
very  little  affiilance  from  fome  German  engineers,  was  drawn  by  his  own 
hand.    Equally  wonderful  v/as  the  navy  which  he  raifed  to  his  people, 
at  the  time  when  they  could  not  be  faid  to  have  poffefTed  a  fhip  in  any 
part  of  the  globe.    What  is  more  wonderful  than  all,  he  wrought  in  per- 
fon  in  all  thofe  amazing  works,  with  the  fame  afliduity  as  if  he  had  been 
a  common  labourer. 

Cities,  towns,  pal.-ices,  7  Peterfburg  naturally  takes  the  lead  in 
AND  OTHER  BUILDINGS^  )  this  divifion .  It  lics  at  the  jundiou  of* 
the  Neva  with  the  lake  Ladoga,  already  mentioned,  in  latitude  60;  but 
the  reader  may  have  a  better  idea  of  its  fituation,  by  being  informed  that 
it  Hands  on  both  fides  the  river  Neva,  between  that  lake  and  the  bottom 
of  the  Finland  Gulph.  In  the  year  1703,  this  city  confifled  of  two  fmall 
fifhing  huts,  on  a  Ipot  fo  vvaterifli  and  fwam.py,  that  the  ground  was 
formed  into  nine  iflands ;  by  which,  according  to  Voltaire,  its  principal 
quarters  are  IHU  divided.  Without  entering  into  too  minute  a  defcription 
of  this  wonderful  city,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  it  extends  about  fix 
miles  every  way  ;  and  contains  every  ftrudlure  for  magnificence,  the  im- 
provement of  the  arts,  revenue,  navigation,  war,  commerce,  and  the 
like,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  moft  celebrated  cities  of  Europe.  It 
may  appear  furprifing,  that  the  latefl:  authors  who  treat  of  that  country, 
differ  widely  as  to  the  population  of  Peterfburg.  Voltaire  tells  us,  that 
it  is  faid  to  contain  at  prefent  400,000  fouls,  Hanway  2c;o,ooo,  and 
Bufching  ico,ooo.  The  new  fummer  palace  is  reckoned  one  of  the  fineit 
pieces  of  architefture  in  Europe.  In  the  middle  of  the  city  (which  has 
neither  gates  nor  walls)  is  a  ilrong,  beautiful  fort ;  and  the  admiralty  and 
dock-yards  are  like  wife  well  fortified. 

As  Peterfbug  is  the  emporium  of  RulTia,  the  number  of  foreign  fhips 
trading  to  it  in  the  fummer-time  is  furprifing.  in  winter,  3000  one- 
horfe  fledges  are  employed  for  paffengers  in  the  llreets.  It  contains  twenty 
Ruilian,  and  four  Lutheran  churches,  befides  thofe  of  the  Calvinifls  and 
Roman  Catholics;  and  is  the  feat  of  an  univerfity,  and  feveral  academies, 
Peterfburg  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ingria,  one  of  Peter  the 
Creates  conquefts  from  the  Swedes. 

The  city  of  Mofcow  was  formerly  the  glory  of  this  great  empire,  and 
it  flill  continues  confiderable  enough  to  figure  among  the  capitals  of 
Europe,  it  Hands,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  on  the  river  from 
whence  it  takes  its  name,  in  lat.  55-45,  about  141 4  miles  north-eall  of 
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London  ;  and  though  its  ftreets  are  not  regular,  it  prefents  a  very  pic-l 
turefque  appearance,  for  it  contains  fuch  a  number  of  gardens,  groves,  ji 
lawns,  and  ftreams,  that  it  feems  rather  to  be  a  cultivated  country  than  a 
city.    The  ancient  magnificence  of  this  city  would  be  incredible,  were 
it  not  attefted  by  the  mort  unqueftionable  authors :  but  we  are  to  make 
great  allowances  for  the  uncultivated  Itate  of  the  adjacent  provinces, 
which  might  have  made  it  appear  with  a  greater  luftre  in  a  traveller's 
eyes.  Neither  Voltaire  nor  Bufching  gives  us  any  fatisfadory  account  of 
this  capital ;  and  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  authors  who  divide  it 
into  regular  quarters,  and  each  quarter  inhabited  by  a  different  order  or 
profeflion.    Bufching  fpeaks  of  it  as  the  largeft  city  in  Europe  ;  but  that 
can  be  only  meant  as  to  the  ground  it  Hands  on.   It  is  generally  agreed, 
that  Mofcovv  contains  1600  churches  and  convents,  and  43  places  or 
fquares.  Bufching  makes  the  merchants  exchange  to  contain  about  6000 
iine  Ihops,  which  difplay  a  vaft  parade  of  commerce,  efpecially  to  and 
from  China.   No  city  exhibits  a  greater  contrail  than  Mofcow,  of  mag- 
nificence and  meannefs  in  building     The  houfes  of  the  inhabitants  in 
general  are  miferable  timber  booths ;  but  their  palaces,  churches,  con- 
vents, and  other  public  edifices,  are  fpacious  and  lofty.    The  Krimlin, 
or  grand  imperial  palace,  is  m.entioned  as  one  of  the  moft  fuperb  ftruc- 
tures  in  the  world  :  it  lies  in  the  interior  circle  of  the  city,  and  contains 
the  old  imperial  palace,  pleafure-houfe,  and  llables,  a  vidualling-houfe, 
the  palace  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  patriarch,  nine  cathedrals,  five 
convents,  fourparilh  churches,  the  arfenal,  with  the  public  colleges,  and 
other  offices.    AH  the  churches  in  the  Krimlin  have  beautiful  fpires, 
moll  of  them  gilt  or  covered  with  filver  :  the  architedture  is  in  the  Gothic 
tafte  ;  but  the  infides  of  the  churches  are  richly  ornamented  j  and  the 
pidlur^s  of  the  faints  are  decorated  with  gold,  filver,  and  precious  Hones. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  cathedral,  which  has  no  fewer  than  nine  towers, 
covered  with  copper,  double  gilt,  and  contains  a  filver  branch  with  forty^ 
eight  lights,  faid  to  weigh  2800  pounds.    A  volume  would  fcarcely  fuf- 
fice  to  recount  the  other  particulars  of  this  city's  magnificence.  Its 
fumptuous  monuments  of  the  great  dukes  and  czars,  the  magazine,  the 
patriarchal  palace,  the  exchequer,  and  chancery,  are  noble  Itrudlures. 
The  public  is  no  ftranger  to  the  barbarous  anecdote,  that  the  czar  John 
Bafilides  ordered  the  architeft  of  the  church  of  Jerufalem  to  be  deprived 
of  his  eye-fight,  that  he  might  never  contrive  its  equal.    The  ilory  is 
improbable,  and  took  its  rife  from  the  arbitrary  difpolition  of  that  great 
prince.    The  jewels  and  ornaments  of  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in 
the  Krinilin  church,  and  its  other  furniture,  can  be  only  equalled  by  whfit 
is  feen  at  the  famous  Holy  Houfe  of  Loretto,  in  Italy.  My.  Voltaire  fays, 
that  Peter,  who  was  attentive  to  every  thing,  did  not  negled  Mofcow  at 
the  time  he  was  building  Peterfburg  ;  for  he  caufed  it  to  be  paved, 
adorned  with  not)le  edifices,  and  enriched  it  with  manufadures. 

CoMMERCt  AND  poL|-  >  I  havc  joined  thefe  two  articles  under  one 
TiCAL  iNTERfc  STs.  J  head,  b^caufe  fuch  is  the  fituation  and 
llrength  of  Ruffia,  that  (he  has  nothiTig-  either  to  hope  or  to  fear  but  from 
conimerce.  It  is  frue,  \\er  territories  are  acceflible  on  the  fide  of  Polan^l, 
and  therefore  it  is  her  interell  to  preferve  a  ftrong  party  in  that  country  ; 
]3Ut  even  this  policy  h^s  commerce  chiefly  for  its  obje£^,  becaufe  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Diffidents  of  Poland  are  the  only  traders  in  that  great 
country  ;  and  three-fourths  of  them  being  of  the  Greek  church,  confider 
herifliperial  majefly  as  their  jpatronefs  and  prqtedtor. 
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In  treating  of  the  Ruffian  commerce,  former  accounts  are  of  little  fer- 
vice  at  this  time,  becaufe  of  its  great  improvements  and  variations.  By 
the  bell  and  fureft  information,  the  annual  exports  of  Ruffia  at  prefent 
amount  to  4,000,000  of  rubles ;  and  her  imports  do  not  exceed  3 ,000,000 ; 
fo  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  yearly  225^000!.  fterling  in  her  favour. 
This  calculation,  however,  is  fubjeit  to  fuch  uncertainties  as  time  alone 
can  remove,  arifing  from  Ruflia's  commercial  connexions  with  Great 
Britain,  from  whom,  about  fourteen  years  ago,  Ihe  gained  the  greatell 
part  of  that  balance.  Great  Britain,  however,  has,  within  that  time, 
given  fuch  encouragement  to  her  American  colonies,  and  to  the  Scotch 
and  Triih  linen  manufadures,  that  her  imports  from  RuHia  are  greatly 
diminifhed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vail  advantages  which,  by  later 
treaties  between  England  and  Ruffia,  her  imperial  majelly  has  been  en- 
abled to  acquire  upon  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  in  the  inland  parts  of  Alia, 
will  probably  more  than  counterbalance  all  the  diminution  which  the 
Ruffian  exports  to  Great  Britain  may  have  fulFered. 

Ruffia's  produ<flions  and  exports,  in  general,  are  many,  and  very  vala- 
able  ;  viz.  furs  and  peltry  of  various  kinds,  red  leather,  linen  and  thread, 
iron,  copper,  fail-cloth,  hemp  and  flax,  pitch  and  tar,  wax,  honey,  tal- 
low, ir^:.T:lafs,  linfeed-oil,  pot  afh,  foap,  feathers,  train-oil,  hogs  briftles, 
mulk,  rhubarb,  fpermnceti,  cavear,  caftor,  and  other  drugs  ;  timber, 
and  alfo  raw  fiik  from  China  and  Perfia. 

Her  foreign  commerce  is  much  increafed  fince  her  conquefts  from 
Sweden,  efpecially  of  Livonia  and  Ingria  ;  and  fince  the  eltablifliing  of 
her  new  emporium  of  Peterfburg,  whereby  her  naval  intercourfe  Vvith 
Europe  is  made  much  more  Ihort  and  eafy. 

Ruffia  carries  on  a  commerce  over  land,  by  caravans,  to  China,  chiefly 
in  furs:  and  they  bring  back  from  thence,  tea,  filks,  cotton,  gold,  &;c. 
To  Bochara,  near  the  river  Oxus,  in  Tartary,  Ruffia  fends  her  own  mer- 
chandize, in  return  for  Indian  filks,  curled  lamb-  skins,  and  ready  money ; 
and  alfo  from  the  annual  fair  at  Samarcand  :  Ihe  likewife  trades  to  Perfia, 
by  Aflracan,  crcfs  the  Cafpian  fea,  for  rav/  and  wrought  filk. 

Before  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  Archangel,  which  lies  upon  the 
White  Sea,  was  the  only  port  of  naval  communication  which  Ruffia  had 
with  the  refl-  of  Europe  ;  but  it  was  fubjeft  to  a  long  and  tempeftuous 
voyage.  This  town  is  about  three  Englilh  m.iles  in  length,  and  one  in 
breadth  :  built  all  of  wood,  except  the  exchange,  Vvhich  is  of  Hone.  Not- 
withllanding  the  decreafe  of  the  trade  of  Archangel,  by  building  Peterf- 
burg, it  Hill  exports  a  confiderable  quantity  of  merchandize. 

The  late  and  prefent  empreflTes  of  Ruffia  were  fo  fenfible  of  the  be- 
nefits arifmg  to  commerce  through  peace,  that  they  feem  to  have  poll- 
poned  other  valuable  interefts  to  that  confideration  ;  witncfs  the  facrihces 
made  by  the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  to  preferve  the  tranquility  of  the  North, 
in  fettling  the  Swedifli  fucceffion  ;  and  the  moderation  which  her  pre- 
fent majelly  obferved  in  her  fon's  claims  upon  Denmark  for  the  duchy 
of  Holllein  when  her  hufband  died.  This  difference,  however,  if  not 
prudently  prevented,  may,  fome  time  or  other,  kindle  a  general  flame  in 
the  North,  if  not  all  over  Europe. 

Constitution,  laws,  and)    The  conflitution  and  laws  of  Ruffia, 
DiSTiKCTiONS  OF  RANK.     }  like  thofe  of  other  arbitrary  govern- 
ments, reft  in  the  breaft  of  the  fovereign.    The  fubjeds,  however,  had 
fome  general  rules  to  guide  them,  both  in  criminal  and  civil  matters, 
which  always  took  place,  whe|i  np  iiitsrpofltion  of  government  happened 
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to  fet  them  afide.  The  czar  Alexis,  who  mounted  the  throne  in  1645, 
drew  ap  an  imperfeft  code  of  laws :  but  he  never  could  fufficiently  en- 
force them,  being  perpetually  engaged  in  war,  either  foreign  or  do- 
meftic  ;  fo  that  they  became  in  a  manner  ufelefs  or  unknown.  Even  Pe- 
ter the  Great  never  could  bring  his  fubjedls  into  that  flate  of  civilization 
as  to  truft  them  with  any  law  but  his  own  will.  In  matters  of  import- 
ance, fach  as  the  trying  and  condemning  his  fon  to  death,  he  generally 
appointed  a  commiffion,  with  fome  perfon  of  dillinftion  at  its  head,  for 
trying  them ;  but  this  was  only  to  fave  the  appearance  of  defpotifm  ;  for 
the  commiffioners  always  pronounced  judgment  according  to  what  they 
knew  to  be  his  fentiments.  The  late  emprefs,  Elizabeth,  made  a  law, 
but  it  only  bound  herfelf,  that  (he  Ihould  fuffer  no  capital  punifhments 
to  be  inflicted  in  her  reign.  Were  not  the  fad  undoubted,  pollerity  could 
not  believe,  that  one  of  the  moll  extenfive  governments  in  the  world 
could  fubfift  in  peace  and  tranquility  within  itfelf  under  fuch  an  excep- 
tion of  juilice.  The  truth  is,  the  dreadful  punifnments  incurred  by  de- 
Knquents,  though  not  capital,  v/ere  fufficient  to  deter  them.  Upon  the 
wbole>  the  virtues  of  the  Ruflian  fovereigns,  fmce  Peter's  time,  have 
fupplied  the  deficiency  of  their  laws. 

The  Ruffian  monarchy  is  hereditary,  but  after  a  particular  iriode  ;  for 
the  fenate  and  the  great  lords  make  themfelves  judges  of  the  proximity 
of  biood  in  their  fovereigns,  as  may  be  fecn  in  their  hiftory.  The  pre- 
fent  emprefs  was  raifed  to  the  throne,  by  being  wife  to  the  emperor,  and 
mother  of  his  fon  ;  and  Ihe  has  fufiicientlyj unified  the  partiality  that  has 
been  Ihewn  her,  by  the  wifdom,  patriotiim,  and  vigour  of  hei*  govern- 
ment ;  but  in  nothing  fo  much  as  in  her  care  to  give  her  fubjeds  a  new 
code  of  laws.  With  this  view,  in  1768,  (he  afTembled  deputies  from  all 
the  diilricts  and  provinces  of  her  dominions,  fo  as  to  form,  in  efled,  a 
Ruffian  parliament.  When  they  were  met,  they  were  prefented  with 
inilrudlions,  which  contained  her  ideas  of  diftributivc  juilice  ;  and  which 
do  the  higheil  honour  to  her  political  and  perfonal  virtues.  The  code 
which  has  been  drawn  up,  has  not  yet  been  made  public,  at  leall  to  the 
Tell  of  Europe  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  highly  worthy  of 
its  imperial  patronefs. 

The  diilindions  of  rank  form  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Ruffian  con- 
flitution.  The  late  emprelTes  took  the  title  of  Autocratrix,  which  im- 
plies that  they  owed  their  dignity  to  no  earthly  power.  Their  ancient 
nobility  were  divided  into  knezes,  or  knazeys,  boyars,  and  vaivods.  The 
knezes  were  fovereigns  upon  their  own  ellates,  till  they  were  reduced  by 
the  czar  ;  but  they  Hill  retain  the  name.  The  boyars  were  nobility  under 
the  knezes  ;  and  the  vaivods  were  governors  of  provinces.  Thofe  titles, 
however,  fo  often  revived  the  ideas  of  their  ancient  power,  that  the  pre- 
f&nt  and  late  empreifes  have  introduced  among  their  fubjeds  the  titles  of 
counts  and  princes,  and  the  other  difcinftions  of  nobility  that  are  com- 
mon to  the  reft  of  Europe. 

A  fenate,  compofed  of  the  moll  refpedlable  members  of  the  empire, 
flill  fubfiils  in  Ruffia ;  but  though  the  emprefs  treats  the  inllitution  with 
the  higheil  regard  and  deference,  and  fubmits  the  greateil  concerns  of 
her  empire  to  their  deliberation,  yet  they  are  no  better  than  her  privy- 
council  ;  and  they  feidom  or  never  give  her  any  advice,  but -fuch  as  is 
conformable  to  her  pleafure 

Revenue,  army,)     Nothing  certain  can  be  faid  concerning  the  re^ 
AND  EXPENCts.    J  vcnucs  of  this  mighty  empire  ;  but  they  are  , 

undoubtedly^ 
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undoubtedly,  at  prefent,  far  fuperior  to  what  they  were  in  former  times, 
even  under  Peter  the  Great.  The  vaft  exertions  for  promoting  induftry, 
made  by  his  fucceffors,  efpecially  her  prefent  imperial  majefty,  muft  have 
greatly  added  to  their  income,  which  can  fcarcely  be  reckoned  at  lefs 
than  four  millions  fterling  annually.  When  the  reader  confiders  this  fum 
relatively,  that  is,  according  to  the  high  value  of  money  in  that  empire, 
compared  to  its  low  value  in  Great  Britain,  he  will  find  it  a  very  con- 
fideraole  revenue.  That  it  is  fo,  appears  from  the  vaft  armies  main- 
tained and  paid  by  the  late  and  prefent  emprefs,  in  Germany,  Poland, 
and  elfewhere,  when  no  part  of  the  money  returned  to  RulTia  ;  nor  do  I 
find  that  they  received  any  confiderable  fubfidy  from  the  houfes  of  Bour- 
bon and  Auftria,  who,  indeed,  were  in  no  condition  lo  grant  them  any. 
Mr.  Voltaire  fays,  that  in  1735,  reckoning  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Tar- 
tars, with  all  taxes  and  duties  in  money,  the  fum  total  amounted  to 
thirteen  millions  of  rubles  (each  ruble  amounting  to  about  4s.  6d-fter- 
ling).  This  income  was  at  that  time  fufficient  to  maintain  339,500,  as 
well  fea  as  land  forces.  The  other  expences,  befides  the  payment  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  her  prefent  majefty,  the  number  and  difcipline  of  which 
are  at  leaft  equal  to  thofe  of  her  greateft  predeceftbrs,  is  very  confiderable. 
Her  court  is  elegant  and  magnificent ;  her  guards  and  attendants  fplen- 
did  ;  and  the  encouragement  ftie  gives  to  learning,  the  improvement  of 
the  arts,  and  ufeful  difcoveries,  cofts  her  vaft  funis,  exclufive  of  her  or- 
dinary expences  of  ftate. 

Some  of  the  Ruffian  revenues  arlfe  from  monopolies ;  which  are  often 
nece/iary  in  the  infancy  of  commerce.  The  moft  hazardous  enterprize 
undertaken  by  Peter  the  Great,  was  his  imitating  the  condud  of  Henry 
Vni.  of  England,  in  feizing  the  revenues  of  the  church.  Pie  found, 
perhaps,  that  policy  and  neccffity  required  that  the  greateft  part  of  them 
ihould  be  reftored,  which  was  accordingly  done  ;  his  great  aim  being  to 
deprive  the  patriarch  of  his  exceffive  power.  The  clergy,  however,  are 
taxed  in  RulTia  :  but  the  pecuniary  revenues  of  the  crown  arife  from  taxes 
upon  eitates,  bagnios,  bees,  mills,  hftieries,  and  other  particulars. 

The  ftanding  army  of  Ruffia  is  computed  at  near  250,000  men,  be- 
fides which  the  czar  can  always  aflemble  a  body  of  z|.o  or  50,000  Cal- 
mucs,  Coffacs,  and  other  irregular  troops ;  and  on  any  particular  emer- 
gency that  number  can  be  doubled.  Their  fleet  now  amounts  to  near 
fifty  ftiips  of  the  line ;  and  what  would  have  been  thought  incredible 
fifty  years  ago,  they  had  of  late  a  confiderable  fleet,  Rullian  built,  act- 
ing in  the  Mediterranean  againft  the  Turks, 

The  Ruffian  armies  are  raifed  at  little  or  no  expence  *,  and  v/hile  in 
their  own  country,  fubfifted  chiefly  on  provifions  furnifhed  them  by  the 
country  people,  according  to  their  internal  valuation. 


*  On  my  return  (fays  a  late  traveller  through  Ruffia)  from  Toboliivy  to  St.  Pcterf- 
burgh,  going  into  a  houfe  where  I  was  to  lodge,  I  fouiul  a.  father  chained  to  a  poll  in 
the  middle  of  his  family  :  by  his  cries,  and  the  little  regard  his  childi  eu  paid  to  him, 
I  imagined  he  was  mad ;  but  this  was  by  no  means  the  cafe.  In  Ruffia,  people  who  are 
fent  to  raife  recruits,  go  through  all  the  villages,  and  pitch  upon  the  men  proper  fcr  tic 
fervice,  as  butchers,  in  all  other  parts,  go  into  the  folds  to  mark  the  Iheep.  This  man's 
fon  had  been  felecled  for  the  fervice,  and  made  his  efcape  without  the  father's  knowledge; 
the  father  was  made  a  prifoner  in  his  own  houfe  ;  his  children  were  his  gaolers,  and  he 
v/as  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving  his  fentence.  I  was  fo  much  ffiocked  with  this 
account,  and  with  the  fcene  beheld,  that  I  was  forced  to  feek  another  lodging  iui-, 
mediately. 
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History.]  It  is  evident,  both  from  ancient  hiflory  and  modern  dr£^ 
coveries,  that  fome  of  the  moft  neglefted  parts  of  the  Ruffian  empire  at 
prefent,  were  formerly  rich  and  populous.  The  reader  who  throws  his 
eyes  on  a  general  map  of  Europe  and  Afia,  may  fee  the  advantages  of 
their  fitaation,  and  their  communication  by  rivers  with  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  richeft  provinces  in  the  Roman  and  Greek  empires.  In  later  times, 
the  Afiatic  part  of  Rullia  bordered  with  Samarcand,  in  Tartary,  once  the 
capital,  under  Jenghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane,  of  a  far  more  rich  and 
powerful  empire,  than  any  mentioned  in  hiflory;  and  nothing  is  more 
certain,  than  that  the  conqueft  of  Ruflia  was  among  the  lalV  attempts 
made  by  the  former  of  thofe  princes.  We  cannot  with  the  fmalleft  de- 
gree of  probability,  carry  our  conjeftures,  with  regard  to  the  hillory  of 
Ruffia,  higher  than  the  introdudion  of  Chriftianity,  which  happened 
about  the  tenth  century  ;  when  a  princefs  of  this  country,  called  Oiha, 
is  faid  to  have  been  baptized  in  Ccnllantinople,  and  refufed  the  hand  of 
the  Greek  emperor,  John  Zimifces,  in  marriage.  This  accounts  fo-r 
the  Ruffians  adopting  the  Greek  religion,  and  part  of  their  alphabet. 
Photius,  the  famous  Greek  patriarch,  fent  priefts  to  baptife  the  Ruffians, 
who  were  for  fomc  time  fubjefl  to  the  fee  of  Conftantinople  ;  but  the 
Greek  patriarchs  afterwards  refigned  all  their  authority  over  the  Ruffian 
church  ;  and  its  bifliops  erefted  themfelves  into  patriarchs,  who  were  in 
a  manner' independent  of  the  civil  power.  It  is  certain,  that  till  the 
year  1450,  the  princes  of  Ruffia  were  but  very  little  confidered,  being 
chiefly  fubje<!led  by  the  Tartars.  It  was  abouc  this  time,  that  John,  or 
Iwan  Bafilides,  conquered  the  Tartars,  and,  among  others,  the  duke  of 
Great  Novogorod  ;  from  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  carried  300  cart  loads 
of  gold  and  lilver. 

His  grandfon,  the  famous  John  Bafilowitz  IT  having  cleared  his  coun- 
try of  the  intruding  Tartars,  fubdued  the  kingdoms  of  Cafan  and  Aftra- 
can  Tartary,  in  Afia,  and  annexed  them  to  the  Ruffian  dominions.  By 
his  cruelty,  however,  he  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  his  fineit 
provinces,  particularly  Livonia  and  Efthonia,  to  throw  themfelves  under 
the  protedion  of  the  Poles  and  Swedes.  Before  the  time  of  this  John  II. 
the  fovereign  of  Ruffia  took  the  title  of  Welike  Knez,  i.  e.  great  prince, 
great  lord,  or  great  chief ;  which  the  Chriftian  nations  afterv/ards  ren- 
dered by  that  of  great  duke.  The  title  of  Tzar,  or  as  we  call  it.  Czar, 
was  added  to  that  of  the  Ruffian  fovereigns,  but  it  feems  to  have  been  of 
Perfjan  or  Afiatic  original  ;  becaufe  at  firft  it  was  applied  only  to  Cafan, 
Aftracan,  and  the  Afian  Siberia.  Upon  the  death  of  John  Bafilowitz, 
the  Ruffian  fucceffion  was  filled  up  by  a  fet  of  weak  cruel  princes,  and 
their  territories  were  torn  in  pieces  by  civil  v/ars.  In  1597,  Boris  Godo- 
now,  according  to  Voltaire,  whofe  information  I  prefer,  as  it  leems  to  be 
the  moft  authentic,  affaffinated  Demetri,  or  Demetrius,  the  lawful  heir, 
and  ufurped  the  throne.  A  young  monk  took  the  name  of  Demetrius, 
pretending  to  be  that  prince,  who  had  efcaped  from  his  murderers ;  and 
with  the  affiHance  of  the  Poles,  and  a  confiderable  party  (which  every 
tyrant  has  againft  him)  he  drove  out  the  ufurper,  and  feized  the  crown 
himfelf.  The  impofture  was  difcovered  as  foon  as  he  came  to  the  fove- 
reignty,  becaufe  the  people  were  not  pleafed  with  him,  and  he  was  mur- 
dered.   Three  other  falfe  Demetrius's  ftarted  up  one  after  another. 

Thefe  impollures  prove  the  defpicable  Hate  of  ignorance  in  which  the; 
Ruffians  were  immerged.  Their  country  became  by  turns  a" prey  to  the 
Poles  and  the  Swedes  j  but  v/as  at  length  delivered  by  the  good  fenfe  of 
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the  boyars,,  impelled  by  their  defpair,  To  late  as  the  year  1613.  The  In* 
dependency  of  Ruffia  was  then  on  the  point  of  being  excinguifh«d« 
Uiadillaj££,  fon  to  Sigifmund  II.  of  Poland,  had  been  declared  czar ;  bet 
the  tyranny  of  the  Poles  was  fuch,  that  it  produced  a  general  rebellion, 
of  the  RuiCans,  who  drove  the  Poles  out  of  Mofcow,  where  they  had  for 
fome  time  defe^ided  themfelves  with  unexampled  courage,  Philaretc^, 
archbifhop  of  Roftow,  whofe  wife  was  defcended  of  the  ancient  fovereiges 
of  Ruflia,  ha<l  beenfent  ambaflador  to  Poland  by  Demetrius,  one  of  the 
Ruffian  tyrants;  and  there  he  was  detained  prifoner,  under  pretence  that 
his  countrymen  iiad  rebelled  againll  Uladiflaus.    The  boyars  met  in  a 
body ;  and  fuch  was  their  veneration  for  Philaretes  and  his  wife,  whom 
the  tyrant  had  Ihut  up  in  a  nunnery,  that  they  ele^led  th^ir  fou,  Michael, 
a  youth  of  15  years  of  age,  to  be  their  fovereign.    The  father  being  ex- 
changed for  fome  Polilh  prifoners,  returned  to  Ruffia  ;  and  being  create! 
patriarch  by  his  fon,  he  reigned  in  the  young  man's  right  with  great 
prudence  and  fuccefs.    He  defeated  the  attempts  of  the  Poles  to  replace 
Uiadifiaus  upon  the  throne,  and  likewife  the  claims  of  a  brother  of 
Guilavtfs  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  bat  fubmitted  to  young  Michaelj, 
without  any  terms.    The  claims  of  the  Swedes  and  Poles  upon  Ruffia, 
occafioned  a  war  betweerr  thofe  two  people,  which  gave  Michael  a  kind 
of  breathing-time  ;  and  he  made  ufe  of  it  for  the  benefit  cf  his  fxibjeifLs, 
I  £nd  thatfoon  after  the  ele^^ion  of  Michael,  James  I.  of  England  fen t, 
at  his  invitation,  Sir  John  Meyrick,  as  kis  ambalTador  to  Ruffia,  upon 
fome  ix>mmercial  affairs,  and  to  reclaim  a  certain  fum  of  money  whicJa 
James  had  advanced  to  Michael,  or  his  predeceffi^rs.  The  Englilh  courts 
however,  was  fo  ignorant  of  the  affairs  of  that  country,  though  a  Ruffian 
company  had  been  then  efiablifned  at  London,  that  James  was  actually 
unacquainted  with  the  czar's  name  and  title,  for  he  gave  him  no  other 
denomination  than. that  of  Great  Duke  and  Lord  of  Ruffia.   Three  years 
after,  James  and  Michael  became  much  better  acquainted  ;  and  the  lat- 
ter concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  England,  which  fhews  him  to 
)iaye  been  not  only  well  acquainted  with  the  intereils  of  his  own  fubjedls, 
but  the  laws  and  ufages  of  nations,    before  we  take  leave  of  Michael, 
who  furvived  his  father,  I  am  to  mention  the  modes  of  the  czar's  nuptials^ 
which  1  co.uld  not  introduce  into  the  mifcellaneous  cuftomsof  their  fubjeds, 
and  which  are  as  follow.    His  czarifh  majefty's  intention  to  marry  being 
known,  the  moft  celebrated  beauties  of  his  dominions  were  fent  for  to 
court,  and  there  entertained.  They  were  vifited  by  the  czar.,  and  the  moft 
magnificent  nupital  preparations  were  made,  before  the  happy  lady  was 
declared^  by  fending  her  magnificent  jewels,  and  a  wedding  robe.  The 
reft  of  the  candidates  were  then  difmiffiid  to  their  feveral  homes,  with 
fuitable  prelenis.    The  name  of  the  lady's  father,  whopleafed  Michael, 
was  Strelchnen ;  and  he  was  ploughing  his  own  farm,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced to  him,  that  he  was  father-in-law  to  the  czar. 

Alexis  fucceeded  his  father  Michael,  and  married  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. He  appears  to  have  been  a  prince  of  great  genius.  He  recovered 
Smolenfko,  Kiow,  and  the  Ukraine  ;  but  was  unfortunate  in  the  wars 
with  the  Swedes.  When  the  grand  fignior,  Mahomet  IV.  haughtily  de- 
manded fome  poffi;ffions  from  him  in  the  Ukraine,  his  anfvver  was,  **  that 
he  fcorned  to  fubmit  to  a  Mahom^etan  dog,  and  that  his  fcymitar  was  as 
good  as  the  grand  fignior's  fabre."  He  attempted  to  draw  up  a  code  of 
laws  for  the  civil  government  of  his  fubjefts,  which  is  faid  to  be  ftill  in 
being.    He  cultivated  a  polite  correfpondence  with"  the  other  powers  of 
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Europe;  and  even  with  the  court  of  Rome,  though  he  ordered  his  am- 
bafladors  not  to  kifs  the  pope's  toe.  He  fubdued  a  chief  of  the  Don  Cof- 
facs,  named  Stenko  Rafin,  who  endeavoured  to  make  himfelf  king  of 
JiHracan  ;  and  the  rebel  with  12,000  of  his  adherents,  were  hanged  on 
the  high  roads.  He  introduced  linen  and  filk  manufa£lures  into  his  do- 
minions:  and  inftead  of  putting  to  death,  or  enflaving  his  Lithuanian, 
Polifli,  and  Tartar  prifoners,  he  fent  them  to  people  the  banks  of  the 
Wolga  and  the  Kama.  He  died  fuddenly,  at  the  age  of  46,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1675,  after  fhewing  himfelf  worthy  of  being  father 
to  Peter  the  Great. 

Alexis  left  behind  him  three  fons  and  a  daughter,  who  was  a  woman 
of  great  intrigue  and  fpirit.  The  names  of  the  fons  were  Theodore, 
Iwan  or  John,  and  Peter,  who  was  by  a  fecond  marriage.  Theodore 
mounted  the  throne,  and  fliewed  excellent  difpofitions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  fubjedls ;  but  his  bodily  infirmities  prevented  him  from  car- 
rying them  into  execution.  He  died  without  any  ifTue.  His  brother 
Iwan,  being  almoft  blind  and  dumb,  and  otherwife  diftempered,  Theo- 
dore, before  his  death,  named  his  younger  brother,  Peter,  to  the  fo- 
vereignty  ;  tho'  then  only  10  years  of  age.  This  deftination  was  difpleaf- 
ing  to  the  ambitious  princefs  Sophia  ;  and  fhe  found  means  to  excite  a 
horrible  fedition  among  the  Strelitzes,  who  then  formed  the  Handing 

-  army  of  Rulfia.  Their  excefTes  furpaffed  all  defcription  ;  but  Sophia, 
by  her  management,  replaced  her  brother  Iwan  in  his  birthright ;  and 
exercifed  the  government  herfelf,  with  the  greateft  feverity  and  inhu- 
manity ;  for  all  the  Ruffian  grandees  who  were  related  to  Peter,  or  whom 
{he  fuppofed  to  favour  him,  were  put  to  cruel  deaths.  The  inftances  given 
by  Voltaire,  of  her  inhuman  adminiftration,  are  (hocking  to  humanity. 
At  length,  in  1682,  the  two  princes,  Iwan  and  Peter,  were  declared  joint 
fovereigns,  and  their  fifter  their  affociate  and  co-regent.  Her  adminiftra- 
tion  was  bloody  and  tumultuous ;  nor  durft  (he  venture  to  check  the  fury 
of  the  Strelitzes,  and  other  infurgents.  Finding  this  debility  in  her  ovvii 
perfon,  ihe  intended  to  have  married  prince  Balii  Galitzin,  who  is  faid  to 
have  been  a  man  of  fenfe  and  fpirit,  and  fome  learning.  Being  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  army  by  Sophia,  he  marched  into  Crim  Tartary ;  but 
Peter  was  now  about  17  years  of  age,  and  a{rerted  his  right  to  the  throne. 
Sophia  and  Iwan  v/ere  then  at  Mofcow ;  and  upon  Peter*s  publifhing  aloud, 
that  a  confpiracy  had  been  formed  by  his  filler  to  murder  him,  he  was 
joined  by  the  Strelitzes,  who  defeated  or  dellroyed  Sophia's  party,  and 
forced  herfelf  to  retire  to  a  monaftery.  Galitzin's  life  was  fpared,  but  his 
great  eftate  was  confifcated  ;  and  the.  following  curious  fentence  was  pro- 
nounced as  his  punifhment,      Thou  art  commanded  by  the  m.oft  clement 

'  czar,  to  repair  to  Karga,  a  town  under  the  pole,  and  . there  to  continue 
the  remainder  of  thy  days.    His  majefty  out  of  his  extreme  goodnefs, 

,  allows  thee  three  pence  per  day  for  thy  fubfiilence.'*  Upon  the  death 
of  Iwan,  which  happened  in  1696,  Peter  reigned  alone. 

It  Vv'ould  far  exceed  the  bounds  prefcribed  in  this  work,  to  give  evep 
afummary  detail  of  this  great  prince's  aftions.  They  may  be  collected 
from  the  hiiiories  of  the  northern  nations,  Poland,  Germany,  Sweden, 
and  other  countries ;  fome  of  which  1  have  already  exhibited,  as  I  in» 
tend  to  do  the  reft.  All  therefore  that  is  necefTary  in  this  place,  is  to 
^ive  a  general  view  of  his  power,  and  the  vaft  reformation  he  introduced 
into  his  dominions. 

Peter, 
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Peter,  towards  the  end  of  the  laft  entury,  though  he  had  been  but 
very  indifferently  educated,  through  the  jealoiify  of  his  fifter,  alTociated 
himlelf  with  Germans  and  Dutch :  the  former  for  the  fake  of  their  ma- 
nufadures,  which  he  early  introduced  into  his  dominions  ;  and  the  lat- 
ter, for  their  (kill  in  navigation,  which  he  prailifed  himfelf.  His  indig- 
nations for  the  arts  were  encouraged  by  his  favourite  La  Fort,  a  Pied* 
montefe  ;  and  general  Gordon,  a  Scotchman,  difciplined  the  czar's  own 
regiment,  confifting  of  5000  foreigners ;  while  La  Fort  raifed  a  regi- 
ment of  1 2,000,  among  whom  he  introduced  the  French  and  German 
exercifes  of  armt:,  with  a  view  of  employing  them  in  curbing  the  info- 
lences  of  the  Str^litzes.  Peter,  after  this,  began  his  travels ;  leaving 
his  military  alFairs  in  the  hands  of  Gordon.  He  fetout  as  an  attendaet 
upon  his  own  ambaffadors ;  and  his  adventures  in  Holland  and  England, 
an-d  other  courts,  are  too  numerous  and  too  well  known  to  be  infencd 
h^re.  By  working  as  a  common  Ihip  carpenter  at  Deptford  and  Saardam, 
he  completed  himfelf  in  Ihip-building  and  navigation  ;  and  through  the 
excellent  difcipline  introduced  among  his  troops  by  the  foreigners,  he 
not  only  over-awed,  or  crulhed,  all  civil  infurre(£i^ions,  but  all  his  enemies 
on  this  lide  of  Afia  ;  and  at  laft  he  even  exterminated,  all  but  two  feebk 
regiments,  the  whole  body  of  the  Strelitzes*  He  rofe  gradually  throagh 
every  rank  and  fei-vice  both  by  fea  and  land  ;  and  the  many  defeats  whicli 
he  received,  efpecially  by  Charles  XII,  at  Narva,  feemed  only  to  en- 
large hi;  ambition,  and  extend  his  ideas.  The  battles  he  loft  rendered 
him  a  conqueror  upon  the  whole  by  adding  experience  to  his  courage : 
and  the  generous  friendfhip  he  fhewed  to  Auguftus,  king  of  Poland,  ihis 
ally,  both  before  and  after  he  was  dethroned  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  re- 
dounds greatly  to  his  honour.  He  had  no  regard  for  rank,  diiHn^  from 
merit ;  and  he  at  laft  married,  by  the  name  of  Catherine,  a  young  Li- 
thuanian woman,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  a  Svvedifti  foldier  ;  becauife, 
after  long  cohabitation,  he  found  her  pofteffed  of  a  foul  formed  to  exe- 
cute his  plans,  and  to  afiift  his  counfels,  Catherine  was  fo  much  a 
ftranger  to  her  own  country,  that  her  huiband  afterwards  difcovered.  her  / 
brother,  who  ferved  as  a  common  foldier  in  his  armies.  But  military 
and  naval  triumphs,  which  fucceeded  one  another  after  the  decifive  vic- 
tory at  Puitowa  over  Charles  XIL  were  not  the  chief  glories  of  Peter's 
reign.  He  applied  himfelf  with  equal  afiiduity,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, to  the  cultivation  of  commerce,  arts,  and  fciences ;  and,  upon 
the  whole,  he  made  fuch  acquifitions  of  dominion,  even  in  Europe  it- 
felf,  that  he  may  be  faid  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1725.  to  have  been  the  moft  powerful  prince  of  his  age. 

Peter  the  Great  was  unfortunate  in  his  eldeft  fon,  who  was  called  the 
czarowitz,  and  who  marrying  without  his  confent,  entered,  as  his  father 
alledged,  into  fome  dangerous  praftices  againft  his  perfon  and  govera- 
ment;  for  which  he  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  Under  a  fove- 
reign  fbdefpotic  as  Peter  was,  we  can  fay  nothing  as  to  the  juftice  of  the 
charge,  it  was  undoubtedly  his  will  that  the  young  prince  fhouid  be 
found  guilty  ;  but  he  died,  as  is  faid,  of  a  fever,  before  his  fentence  was 
put  into  execution,  in  1722.  Peter  then  ordered  his  wife  Catherine  to 
be  crowned,  with  the  fame  magnificent  ceremonies  as  if  Ihe  had  been  a 
Greek  emprefs,  and  to  be  recognized  as  his  fucceftbr  :  which  fhe  ac- 
cordingly was,  and  mounted  the  Ruffian  throne.  She  died,  after  a  glo- 
riotJS  reign,  in  1727,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Peter  H,  a  minor,  fon  to  the 
czarowitz.  Many  domeftic  revolutions  happened  in  Ruffia  during  the  fhort 
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reign  of  this  prince  ;  hut  none  was  more  remarkable  than  the  difgracc 
and  exile  of  prince  MenzikofF,  the  favourite  general  in  the  two  late  reigns, 
and  efleemed  the  richefl:  fubjed  in  Europe.  Peter  died  of  the  fmall-pox 
in  1730. 

Notwithftanding  the  defpotifm  of  Peter  and  his  wife,  the  Rufiian  fenate 
and  nobility,  upon  the  death  of  Peter  II.  ventured  to  fet  afide  the  order  of 
fucceffion  which  they  had  eftablilhed.  The  male  iffue  of  Peter  was  now 
extinguifhed  ;  and  the  duke  of  Holrtein,  fon  to  his  eldeft  daughter,  was, 
by  the  deftination  of  the  late  emprefs,  entitled  to  the  crown  :  but  the 
Ruffians,  for  political  reafons,  filled  their  throne  with  Anne,  duchefs 
of  Courland,  fecond  daughter  to  Iwan,  Peter's  brother  ;  though  her 
eldeft  filler,  the  duchefs  of  Mecklenburgh,  was  alive.  Her  reign  was 
profperous  and  glorious ;  and  though  fhe  accepted  of  the  crown  under 
limitations  that  were  derogatory  to  her  dignity,  yet  fhe  broke  them  all, 
afTerted  the  prerogative  of  her  ancellors,  and  puniflied  the  afpiring 
Dolgoruki  family,  who  had  impofed  upon  her  the  limitations;  that  they 
themfelves  might  govern.  She  raifed  her  favourite  Biron  to  the  duchy 
of  Courland,  and  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  many  fevere  executions  on 
his  account.  Upon  her  death,  in  1740,  John,  the  fon  of  her  niece,  the 
princefs  of  Mecklenburgh,  by  Anthony  Ulric,  of  Brunfwic  Wolfen- 
buttel,  was,  by  her  will,  entitled  to  the  fucceffion  ;  but  being  no  more 
than  two  years  old,  Biron  was  appointed  to  be  adminiftrator  of  the 
empire  during  his  nonage.  7'his  deftination  was  difagreeable  to  the 
princefs  of  Mecklenburgh  and  her  hulband,  and  unpopular  among  the 
Ruffians.  Count  Munich  was  employed  by  the  princefs  of  Mecklenburg 
to  arreft  Biron ;  who  was  tried  and  condemned  to  die,  but  was  fent  in  ' 
exile  to  Siberia. 

The  adminiftration  of  the  princefs  Anne  of  Mecklenburg  and  her 
hufband,  was,  upon  many  accounts,  but  particularly  that  of  their  Ger- 
man connexions,  difagreeable  not  only  to  the  Ruffians,  but  to  other 
pov/ers  of  Europe  ;  and  nocwithftanding  a  profperous  war  they  carried 
on  with  the  Swedes,  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter,  by  Catherine  to 
Peter  the  Great,  formed  fuch  a  party,  that  in  one  night's  time  fhe  was 
declared  and  proclaimed  emprefs  of  the  Ruffias  ;  and  the  princefs  of 
Mecklenburg,  her  hulband,  and  fon,  were  made  prifoners. 

Elizabeth's  reign  may  be  faid  to  have  been  more  glorious  than  that  of 
■any  of  her  predecefTors,  her  father  excepted.  She  abolifhed,  as  has  been 
already  hinted,  capital  punilhments  :  and  introduced  into  all  civil  and 
military  proceedings,  a  moderation  till  her  time  unknown  in  Ruffia :  but 
at  the  iame  time  IVie  punifhed  the  counts  Munich  and  Ofterraan,  who  had 
the  chief  management  of  affairs  during  the  late  adminiftration,  with 
exile.  She  made  peace  with  Sweden  ;  and  fettled,  as  we  have  already 
feen,  the  fucceflion  to  that  crown,  as  well  as  to  her  own  dominions,  upon 
the  moft  equitable  foundation.  Having  glorioully  finifhed  a  war,  which 
had  been  ftirred  up  againft  her,  with  Sweden,  flie  replaced  the  natural 
order  of  fucceffion  in  her  own  family,  by  declaring  the  duke  of  Holftein 
Gottorp,  who  was  defccnded  from  her  eldeft  fifter,  to  be  her  heir.  She 
gave  him  the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Ruffia  :  and  loon  after  her  acceffion  to 
the  throne,  fhe  called  him  to  her  court.;  where  he  renounced  the  fucceffion 
to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  him,  embraced 
the  Greek  religion,  and  married  a  princefs  of  Anhalt-Zerbft,  by  whom 
he  had  a  fon,  who  is  now  heir  to  the  Ruffian  empire. 

Few 
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Few  princes  have  had  a  more  uninterrupted  career  of  glory  than  Eliza- 
beth. She  was  completely  viftorious  over  the  Swedes.  Her  alliance  was 
courted  by  Great  Britain,  at  the  expence  of  a  large  fubfidy ;  but  many 
political,  and  fome  as  is  faid,  private  reafons,  determined  her  to  take 
part  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  againft  the  king  of  Pruilia,  in  1756.  Her 
arms  alone  gave  a  turn  to  thefuccefs  of  the  war,  which  was  in  disfavour 
of  PrulTia,  notwithli:anding  that  monarch's  amazing  abilities,  both  in  the 
field  and  cabinet.  Herconquefts  werefuch,  as  portended  the  entire  de-  ' 
ftrudiion  of  the  Pruffian  power,  which  was  faved  only  by  her  critical  death, 
on  January  5,  1762. 

-  .  Elizabeth  v»'as  fucceeded  by  Peter  HI.  grand  prince  of  Ruffia,  and  duke 
of  Holftein  Gottorp  :  a  prince  whofe  conduct  has  been  varioufly  repre- 
fented.  He  mounted  the  throne  pofTeffed  of  an  enthufiaftic  admiration  of 
his  PruiTian  majefty's  virtues ;  to  whom  he  gave  peace,  and  whofe  prin- 
ciples and  pradlices  he  feems  to  have  adopted  as  the  dire<5lorsof  his  future 
reign.  He  might  have  furmounted  the  effeds  of  thofe  peculiarities,  unpo- 
pular as  they  then  were  in  Ruffia ;  but  it  is  faid  he  aimed  at  reformations 
in  his  dominions  which  even  Peter  the  Great  durft  not  attempt ;  and  that 
he  even  ventured  to  cut  off  the  beards  of  his  clergy.  His  memory  has 
been  likewife  accufed  of  certain  domeftic  infidelities,  which  are  too  pro- 
voking for  afpirited  princefs  to  bear.  \¥hatever  there  may  be  in  thofe 
fuggeftions,  it  is  certain  that  an  univerfal  confplracy  was  formed  againil 
him,  and  that  he  fcarcely  knew  an  interval  between  the  lofs  of  his  crown 
and  his  life,  of  which  he  was  deprived  while  under  an  ignominous  con- 
finement. That  his  condud  with  regard  to  Pruffia,  v/as  not  the  fole 
cajfe  of  his  depofition,  feems  pretty  evident  from  the  meafures  of  his 
fuccelTor,  who  was  his  own  wife,  and  now  reigns  by  the  title  of  Catherine 
II.  That  princefs,  with  regard  to  Pruffia,  trod  in  her  hufband's  fteps,, 
and  now  follows  the  plan  he  chalked  out.  The  mod  remarkable  domeftie 
occurrence  of  her  reign  hitherto,  is  the  death  of  prince  I  wan,  fon  to  the 
princefs  of  Mecklenburg,  and,  while  he  v.'as  in  his  cradle,  emperor  of 
Ruffia.  That  prince  loft  his  life  in  an  ill-concerted  confpiracy,  which 
had  been  formed  by  fome  private  officers  to  raife  him  to  the  throne. 

As  the  internal  tranquillity  of  Poland  is  a  capital  object  with  Ruffia, 
her  prefent  imperial  majefty  took  a  great  concern  in  railing  that  king  to 
the  throne,  and  in  fecuring  the  rights,  which  the  treaty  of  Olivahad 
given  to  the  Greek  and  Proteftant  fubjefts  of  the  Polifli  republic.  The 
umbrage  which  her  armies  gave  to  the  Roman  catholic  Poles,  by  their 
refidence  in  Poland,  produced  firft  a  civil  war,  and  then  confederacies 
againfc  all  that  had  been  done  during  the  late  eleftion  ;  which  rendered 
Poland  a  fcene  of  blood  and  confufion.  The  Ottoman  court,  who  iiad 
been  long  waiting  for  fuch  an  opportunity,  availed  itfelf  of  the  occafion  ; 
they  imprifoned,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  the  P^uffian  minifler  at 
Conilantinople,  declared  war  againfl  RuiTia,  and  marched  500,000  troops 
to  the  confines  of  Poland  and  Ruffia.  But  experience  has  fhev/n,  that 
thefe  rival  and  mighty  empires  now  combat  upon  unequal  ground.  The 
Turks  are  no  longer  that  hardy  race  of  adventurers,  whofe  banners  car- 
ried terror  and  vidlory  wherever  they  marched,  from  the  Cafpian  fea  to 
the  gates  of  Vienna.  They  have  fallen  a  facriiice  to  a  warm  climate,  a 
luxuriant  foil,  and  that  mode  of  living  which  feldom  fails  to  enervate 
the  human  frame. 

The  Ruffians,  emerging  from  obfcurity,  emulous  to  rival  the  European 
nations,  in  arts,  in  commerce,  and  in  warlike  exercifes  ^  equally  defirous 
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to  add  to  the  other  province,  the  other  kingdom,  to  an  empire  alreadf 
too  powerful,  were  fooa  prepared  for  action.  Their  arms  have  been  vido- 
rious  by  fea  and  land,  and  the  Turkifn  grandeur  has  received  a  fhock, 
which  feems  to  threaten  an  abridgment,  if  not  the  total  diffolution,  of 
their  empire  in  Europe. 

The  annals  of  the  lall  age  inform  us  in  what  n^anner  the  Ruffians,  at 
the  expence  of  Sweden,  acquired  a  footing  upon  the  Baltic.  Should  the 
Turks  give  up  the  Crimea,  nothing  could  prevent  the  Ruffian  fleets  and 
armies,  from  encircling  Europe,  and  to  all  Europe  they  might  bid  defi- 
ance. How  far  the  riling  greatnefs  of  the  Pvufiians  may  be  confident  with 
the  commercial  intereil;  of  England,  and  the  balance  of  power*  eftabliflied 
at  the  expence  of  fo  much  blood  and  treafure,.  is  a  queftian  which  we 
fhall  leave  to  the  fpeculation  of  politicians 
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I S;hall,  according  to  the  general  plan  I  have  laid  down,  treat  of  the 
iilands  belonging  to  Scotland  before  1  proceed  to  the  defcription  of 
that  ancient  kingdom  ;  and  to  avoid  prolixity,  I  lhall  comprehend  under 
one  head,  thofe  of  Shetland,  Orkney,  and  the  Hebrides,  or  Weflern  liles. 

SITUATI0^-  -AND  EXTENT.]  The  iilands  of  Shetland  lie  north-eaft  of 
the  Orcades,  between  60  and  61  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  and  are  part 
of  the  fhire  of  Orkney. 

The  Orcades,  or  Orkney  i/lands,  lie  north  of  Dungfbyhead,  between 
59  and  60  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  divided  from  the  continent  by  Pent- 
iand  Firth. 

The  Hebrides,  or  Weftern  ides,  are  very  numerous,  and  fome  of  them, 
large  ;  fituated  between  55  and  59  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

Climate.]  There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  climate  of  thofe 
iOands,  the  air  being  keen,  piercing  and  falubrious  ;  fo  that  many  of  the 
natives  live  to  a  great  age.  In  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  iilands,  they  fee  , 
to  read  at  midnight  in  June  and  July;  and  during  four  of  the  fummer 
months,  they  have  frequent  communications,  both  for  bufinefs  and  cu^ 
riofity,  with  each  other,  and  with  the  continent :  the  reft  of  the  year, 
however,  they  are  alnioft  inacceffible,  through  fogs,  darknefs,  andflorms. 
It  is  a  certain  fad,  that  a  Scotch  filherman  was  imprifoned  in  May,  for 
publifliing  the  account  of  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange  being  raifed 
to  the  throne  of  England  the  preceding  November;  and,  probably  would 
have  been  hanged,  had  not  the  Hev/s  been  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of 
a  fhip. 

.  Chief  ISLANDS  AND  TOWNS.]    The  largeil  of  the  Shetland  iflands, 
which  arc  46  in  number  (though  many  of  them  are  uninhabited)  is  Main- 
land,^ 


*  Cithcrine  II.  eraprcfs  of  vM  the  R.ufllas,  prlncefj  of  Anhalt  Zerbft,  was  born  m 
177,9,  married  1745,  to  the  cluke  of  Holllein  Gottorp,  and  afcended  the  throne  of  Ruflia 
tipun  th.c  dt-pofitiou  and  deatli  of  her  hufDand  in  1 762.  Her  ifijie  by  the  late  emperor 
is,  X^uul  Pctrowitz,  great  duke  of  Ruflia,  alio  duke  of  Hollteia  Gottorp,  bora  in  1754* 
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land,  which  is  60  miles  in  length,  and  20  in  breadth.  Its  principal  town 
isLarwick,  which  contains  300  families;  ihe  whole  number  of  families 
in  the  ifland  not  exceeding  500  Skallovvay  is  another  town,  where  the 
remains  of  a  caftle  are  ftili  to  be  feen,  and  is  the  feat  of  a  Prelbytery. 
-On  this  ifland  the  Dutch  begin  to  £fh  for  herrings  at  Midfummer,  and 
their  fiihing  feafon  lafts  fix  months. 

The  largeft  of  the  Orkney  ifland5,  which  are  about  30  in  number, 
(though  feverai  of  them  are  unpeopled)  is  called  Pomona.  Its  length  is 
24  miles,  and  its  breadth,  in  feme  places,  9.  It  contains  9  parilhi 
churches,  and  4  excellent  harbours. 

The  Ille  of  Mull,  in  the  Hebrides,  is  24  miles  long,  and,  in  fome 
places,  almoft  as  broad.  It  contains  two  parifhes,  and  a  caille,  called 
Duart,  which  is  the  chief  place  on  the  iiland.  The  other  principal 
weftern  iflands  are,  Lewis,  or  Harries  (for  they  both  form  but  one 
ifland)  which  belongs  to  the  {hive  of  Rofs,  and  is  100  miles  in  length, 
and  13  or  14  in  breadth.  Sky,  belonging  to  the  fhire  of  Invernefs,  is  40 
•miles  long,  and,  in  fome  places,  30  broad  ;  fruitful,  and  well  peopled. 
Bute,  which  is  about  ten  miles  long,  and  3  .or  4  broad,  is  famous  for 
containing  the  caftle  of  Rothfay,  which  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  the 
€lde&  fons  of  thq  kings  of  Scotland ;  as  it  now  does  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 
Rothfay,  is  likewife  a  royal  burgh  ;  and  the  illands  of  Bute  and  Arran, 
form  the  (hire  of  Bute.  The  ifles  of  lia  and  Jura,  are  part  of  Argylelhire, 
but  they  have  no  towns  worthy  notice.  North  Wift  contains  an  excellent 
harbour,  called  Lochmaddy,  famous  for  herring-hftiing.  I  lliall  omit 
the  mention  of  many  other  of  the  Hebriu  ,s  illands,  which  are  at  prefent 
of  fmall  importance,  either  to  the  public  or  the  proprietors ;  though, 
probably,  they  may,  in  future  times,  be  of  great  confequence  to  both, 
by  the  very  improveable  fiOieries  upon  their  coafts.  I  cannot,  however, 
avoid  mentioning  the  famous  ille  of  Jona,  once  the  feat  and  fanftuary  of 
weftern  learning,  and  the  barying-place  of  many  kings  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Norway.  It  is  ftill  fiimous  for  its  reliques  of  fandtimonious 
antiquity,  as  fhall  be  hereafter  mentioned.  Some  authors  have  been  at 
great  pains  to  defcribe  the  ifland  of  St.  Kllda,  or  Hirt,  for  no  other 
reafon  that  I  can  difcover,  but  becaufe  it  is  the  remoteft  of  all  the  north- 
weft  iflands,  and  very  difficult  of  excefs ;  for  it  does  not  contain  above 
35  families,  all  of  which  are  Proteftant,  and  know  very  little  of  the 
value  of  money. 

Inhabitants,  customs,  popula- J  It  is  not  to  be  imrigined, 
TioN,  LANGUAGE-,  AND  RELIGION.  )  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
iflands  belonging  to  Scotland  can  be  fo  minutely  defcribed  here,  as  they 
have  been  by  fome  other  authors;  not  fo  much  on  account  of  their  import- 
ance, as  their  curiofity.  Thofe  of  Shetland  and  Orkney  were  formerly 
fubjecl  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  who  pledged  them,  and  in  the  reign  of 
James  III.  conveyed  them  in  property  to  the  crown  of  Scotland.  The 
ifles  of  Shetland  and  Orkney  form  a  flewarty,  or  fhire,  which  fends  a 
member  to  parliament.  At  prefent,  the  people  in  general  differ  little 
from  the  Lowlanders  of  Scotland,  only,  perhaps,  they  are  more  honeft 
and  religious.  M«n  of  fortune  there,  have  improved  their  eftates  won- 
derfully of  late  years;  and  have  introduced  into  their  families  all  the 
luxuries  and  elegancies  that  are  to  be  found  at  the  tables  of  their  Englifti 
?ind  Scotch  neighbours.  They  build  their  dwelling  and  other  houfes  ia 
the  moft  fafliionable  tafte ;  and  are  remarkable  for  the  fmenefs  of  their 
linen.    As  t©  the  common  people,  they  live  upon  butter^  eheefe,  fifh, 
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feaand  land  fowl  (of  which  they  have  great  plenty)  particularly  geefe; 
and  their  chief  drink  is  whey,  which  they  have  the  art  to  ferment,  fo 
as  to  give  it  a  vinous  quality.  In  fome  of  the  northern  iflands,  the  Nor- 
wegian, which  is  called  the  Norfe  language,  is  ftill  fpoken.  Their  vafl: 
intercourfe  with  the  Dutch,  during  the  fifhing  feafon,  renders  that  lan- 
guage common  in  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  illands.  The  people  there 
are  as  expert  as  the  Norwegians,  already  defcribed,  in  feizing  the  nefts  of 
fea  fowls,  who  build  in  the  moil  frightful  precipices  and  rocks.  The 
people's  temperance  preferves  them  from  many  difeafes  known  to  luxury. 
They  cure  the  fcurvy  and  the  jaundice,  to  which  they  are  fubjedt,  with 
the  powder  of  fnail  ihells,  and  fcurvy-grafs,  of  which  they  have  plenty. 
Their  religion  is  Protellant,  according  to  the  difcipline  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  ;  and  their  civil  inftitutions  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
country  to  which  they  belong. 

Nothing  cerip.in  can  be  mentioned  as  to  the  populations  of  thofe  three 
divilions  of  iflands.  We  have  the  moil  undoubted  evidences  of  hiftory, 
that  about  400  years  ago,  they  were  much  more  populous  than  they  are 
now;  for  the  Hebrides  themxfelves  were  known  often  to  fend  10,000 
fighting  men  into  the  field,  without  prejudice  to  their  agriculture.  At 
prefent,  there  numbers  are  faid  not  to  exceed  48,000.  The  people  of 
the  Hebrides  are  clothed,  and  live  like  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  who 
fnail  hereafter  be  defcribed.  They  are  fimilar  in  perfons,  conftitutions, 
cuitoms,  and  prejudices  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  as  the  more  po- 
liihed  manners  of  the  Lovvlanders  are  every  day  gaining  ground  in  the 
Highlands,  perhaps  the  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  in  a  few 
years,  will  be  difcernible  only  in  the  Hebrides. 

Thofe  illands  alone  retain  the  ancient^ufages  of  the  Celts,  as  defcribed 
by  the  oldeft  and  bed  authors;  but  v/ith  a  llrong  tinfture  of  the  feudal 
conilitution.  Their  llianachies,  or  ftory- tellers,  fupply  the  place  of  the 
ancient  bards,  fo  famous  in  hiilory  ;  and  are  the  hiftorians,  or  rather  the 
genealogiils,  as  well  as  poets,  of  the  nation  and  family.  The  chief  is 
likewife  attended,  when  he  appears  abroad,  with  his  mufician,  who  is, 
generally  a  bagpiper,  and  dreftin  the  manner  of,  butmorefumptuoufly, 
than  the  Englilh  minftrels  of  former  times  Notwithftanding  the  con- 
tempt into  which  that  mufic  is  fallen,  it  is  almoft  incredible  with  what 
care  and  attention  it  was  cultivated  among  thofe  illanders,  fo  late  as  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  They  had  regular  colleges  and  pro- 
feffors,  and  the  ftudents  took  degrees  according  to  their  proficiency. 
Many  of  the  Celtic  rites,  fome  of  which  were  too  barbarous  to  beretained, 
or  even  mentioned,  are  now  abolifiied.  The  inhabitants,  however,  ftill 
preferve  the  moft  profound  refped;  and  afFedion  for  their  feveral  chief- 
tains, notwithitandirg  all  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  by  the  Britillx 
legiflature  to  break  thofe  connexions,  which  experience  has  fhewn  to  be 
,fo  dangerous  to  government.  The  common  p&opie  are  but  little  better 
lodged  than  the  Norwegians  and  Laplanders,  already  defcribed ;  though 
they  certainly  fare  better,  for  they  have  oatmeal,  plenty  of  filh  and  fowl, 
cheefe,  butter-milk,  and  whey;  and,  when  they  chufe  it,  plenty  of 
mutton,  beef,  goat,  kid,  and  venifon.  They  indulge  themfelves,  like 
•  their  forefathers,  in  a  romantic  poetical  turn,  which  is  an  enemy  toindu- 


*  See  Percy'b  Reliques  of  ancient  Engiifii  Poetry. 
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ilry,  and  indeed  to  domeftic  and  perfonalcleanlinefs.  The  agility  of  both 
feme's  in  the  eA-ercifes  of  the  field,  and  in  dancing  to  their  favourite  mufic, 
is  remarkable.  ^ 

The  reader  would  not  pardon  an  author,  who,  in  treating  of  this 
fubje£l,  fnould  omit  that  remarkable  mantology,  or  gift  of  prophecy, 
which  diftinguiihes  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides  under  the  name  of 
the  fecond-fight.  It  would  be  equally  j^bfurd  to  attempt  to  difprove  the 
reality  of  the  inilances  of  this  kind  that  have  been  brought  by  creditable 
autliors,  as  to  admit  all  that  has  been  faid  upon  the  fubje6l.  The  adepts 
of  the  fecond-fight  pretend  that  they  have  certain  revelations,  or  rather 
prefentations,  either  real  or  typically,  which  fvvim  before  their  eyes,  of 
certain  events  that  are  to  happen  in  the  compafs  of  24,  or  48  hours.  I 
do  not,  however,  from  the  beft  information,  obfervc  that  any  two  of 
thofe  adepts  agree  as  to  the  manner  and  forms  of  thofe  revelations,  or  that 
they  have  any  fixed  method  for  interpreting  their  typical  appearances. 
The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  thofe  iflanders,  by  indulging  themfelves  in  ■ 
lazyhabits,  acquire  vifionary  ideas,  and  over-heat  their  imaginations,  till 
they  are  prefented  with  thofe  phantafms,  which  they  miftake  for  fatidical 
manifeftations.  They  inflantly  begin  to  prophecy  ;  and  it  would  be  abfurd 
to  fuppofe^  that  amiift  many  thouiands  of  predidions,  fome  did  not  hap* 
pen  to  be  fulfilled  ;  and  thefe  being  well  attefied,  gave  a  fandion  to  t&e 
whole. 

Many  learned  men  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  Hebrides  being  the 
mOiL  wefterly  illands  where  the  Celts  fettled,  their  language  mull:  remain 
there  in  its  greatefi  purity.  This  opinion,  though  very  plauhble,  has 
failed  in  experience.  Many  Celtic  words,  it  is  true,  as  well  as  cuftom.s, 
are  there  found  ;  but  a  vaft  intercourfe  which  the  Hebrides  had  with  the 
Danes,  the  Norwegians,  and  other  northern  people,  whofe  language  is 
mixed  with  the  Sclavonian  and  Teutonic,  which  iail  has  no  affinity  with 
the  Celtic,  has  rendered  their  language  a  compound  ;  fo  that  it  ap- 
proaches in  no  degree  to  the  purity  of  the  Celtic,  commonly  called  Erie, 
which  v/as  fpoken  by  their  neighbours  in  Lochaber,  and  the  oppofite 
coails  of  Scotland,  the  undoubted  defcendants  of  the  Celts,  among  whom 
their  language  remains  more  unmixed. 

The  religion  profefTed  in  the  Hebrides,  is  chiefiy  PrelLyterian,  as  eRa- 
blifhed  in  the  church  of  Scotland  ;  but  popery  and  ignorance  ftiil  prevail 
among  feme  of  the  iflanders,  whilil  fuperltitious  pradices  and  cuftoms 
feem  to  be  almoft  grafted  in  their  nature. 

Soil,  mines,  and  quarries]  Though  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
natural  philofophy  to  account  for  the  reafon,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  foil 
both  of  the  northern  and  wefcern  illands  belonging  to  Scotland,  has  fuf- 
fered  an  amazing  alteration.  It  is  evident  to  the  eye-fight,  that  many 
of  thofe  illands  have  been  the  habitations  of  the  Druids,  whofe  temples 
are  iiill  vifible  in  m^Oil:  of  them  ;  and  thofe  temples  Vv'ere  furrounded  by 
groves,  though  little  or  no  timber  now  grovv's  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Humps  of  former  trees,  however,  are  difcernible,  as  are  many  veftiges  of 
grandeur,  ever  fince  the  admiflion  of  the  Chriflian  religion  ;  which  prove 
the  decreafe  of  the  riches,  power,  and  population,  of  the  inhabitants. 
Experience  daily  fhews,  that  if  the  foil  of  the  northern  andv/eflern  iHand^ 
till  of  late  were  barren,  cold  and  uncomfortable,  it  was  owing  to  their 
want  of  culture ;  for  fuch  fpots  of  them  as  are  now  cultivated,  produce 
corn,  vegetables,  and  garden  fluff,  more  than  fufHcient  for  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  even  fruit  trees  are  now  brought  to  maturity.    Tin,  lead, 
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and  Tilver  mines ;  marl,  flate,  freeftone,  and  evea  quarries  of  marble, 
have  been  found  upon  thoie  i (lands.  They  are  not  deftitutt  of  hne  frefti 
water  ;  and  lakes  and  rivulets  that  abound  with  excellent  trout.  At  the 
fame  time  it  mull  be  owned,  that  the  prefent  face  of  the  foil  is  bare,  and 
unornamented  v/ith  trees,  excepting  a  few  that  are  reared  in  gardens. 

Trade  and  manufactures.]  Thefe  are  all  in  their  infancy  in 
thofe  iflands.  The  reader  can  eafily  fuppofe,  that  their  ftaple  commo- 
dities confift  of  lifli,  efpecially  herrings,  which  are  the  heft  in  the  world, 
and,  when  properly  cured,  are  equal  even  to  thofe  of  the  Dutch.  They 
carry  on  likewife  a  confiderable  trade  in  down  and  feathers  ;  and  their 
iheep  afford  them  wool,  which  they  manufadure  into  coarfe  cloths ;  and 
even  the  linen  manufadlure  makes  no  fmall  progrefs  in  thofe  iflands.  They 
carry  their  black  cattle  alive  to  the  adjacent  parts  of  Scotland,  where  they 
are  difpofsd  of  in  fale  or  barter  ;  as  are  large  quantities  of  their  mutton, 
which  they  fait  in  the  hide.  Upon  the  whole,  application  and  indullry, 
with  feme  portion  of  public  encouragement,  are  only  v/anting  to  render 
thofe  iflands  at  once  ornamental  and  beneficial  to  their  mother-country, 
as  well  a.s  to  their  inhabitants. 

Beasts,  birds,  and  fishes.]  Little  can  be  faid  on  this  head,  that 
is  peculiar  to  thofe  iflands.  In  the  countries  already  defcribed,  mention 
has  been  made  of  moft  of  the  birds  and  fiflies  that  have  been  difcovered 
here  ;  only  it  is  thought  that  they  contain  a  fpecies  of  falcon  or  hawk,  of 
a' more  noble  and  docile  nature  than  any  that  are  to  be  found  elfewhere. 
The  Shetland  ifles  are  famous  for  a  fmall  breed  of  horfes,  which  are  incre- 
dibly aftive,  ftrong,  and  hardy,  and  frequently  feen  in  the  flreets  of 
London,  yoked  to  the  fplendid  carriages  of  the  curious  or  wealthy.  The 
coafts  of  thofe  iflands,  till  within  thefe  twenty  years,  feemed,  however, 
to  have  been  created  not  for  the  inhabitants,  but  for  ilrangers.  The 
latter  furnifli  the  former  v/ith  wines,  ftrong  liquors,  fpice,  and  luxuries  of 
all  kinds,  for  their  native  commodities,  at  the  gain  of  above  i  coper  cent, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  pernicious  traffic  now  draws  to  an  end.  In 
the  Shetland  ifles  3000  bufles  have  been  known  to  be  employed  in  one 
year  by  the  Dutch  in  the  herring  fifnery,  befides  thofe  fitted  out  by  the 
Hamburghers,  Bremeners,  and  other  northern  ports. 
•  Rarities  and  curiosities,  }  Thofe  iflands  exhibit  many  preg- 
ARTiFiciAL  AND  NATURAL.  )  iiant  proofs,  in  their  churches,  the 
vefl:iges  of  old  forts,  and  other  buildings,  both  facred  and  civil,  of  what 
I  have  already  obferved,  that  they  were  formerly  more  populous  than  they 
are  now.  The  ufe  and  conftrudtion  of  fome  of  thofe  works  are  not  eafily 
accounted  for  at  prefent.  In  a  gloomy  valley  belonging  to  Hoy,  one  of 
the  v/efcern  iflands,  is  a  kind  of  hermitage,  cut  out  of  a  ftone,  called  a 
d-warf-ftone,  thirty-fix  feet  long,  eighteen  broad,  and  nine  thick;  in 
which  is  a  fquare  hole,  about  two  feet  high,  for  an  entrance,  with  a  itone 
of  the  fame  fize  for  a  door.  Within  this  entrance  is  the  refemblance  of 
a  bed,  with  a  pillow  cut  out  of  the  ftone,  big  enough  for  two  men  to  lie 
on  :  at  the  other  end  is  a  couch,  and-in  the  middle  a  hearth,  with  a  hole 
cut  out  above  for  a  chimney.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  recount  the  various 
veftiges  of  the  Druidical  temples  remaining  in  thofe  iflands,  fome  of  which 
have  required  prodigious  labour,  and  are  Hupendous  eredions,  of  the 
fame  nature  as  the  famous  Stonehenge  near  Salifljury,  which  I  fliall  have 
occafion  to  defcribe  :  others  feem  to  be  m.emorials  of  particular  perfons, 
or  aflions,  confining  of  one  large  flone  fl:anding  upright :  fome  of  them 
have  been  fculptured,  and  others  have  ferved  as  fepulchres,  and  are  com- 
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pofed  of  ftones  cemented  together.  Barrows,  as  they  are  called  in  Eng- 
land, are  frequent  in  thofe  iflands ;  and  the  monuments  of  Danifn  and 
Norwegian  fortications  might  employ  an  abler  antiquary  to  defcribe. 
The  gigantic  bones  found  in  many  burial  places  here,  give  room  to' 
believe  that  the  former  inhabitants  were  of  fiir  larger  fize  than  the  pre- 
fent.  It  is  likewife  probable,  from  fome  ancient  remains,  particularly 
catacombs,  and  nine  fJver  fibulre,  or  clafps,  found  at  vStennis,  one  of 
the  Orkneys,  that  the  Rom.ans  were  well  acquainted  with  thofe  parts. 

The  cathedral  of  Kirkwall,  the  capital  of  the  Orkneys,  is  a  line  Gothic 
building,  dedicated  to  St.  Magnus,  but  now  converted  into  a  parifh 
church.  Its  roof  is  fupported  by  fourteen  pillars  on  each  fide,  and  its 
fleeple,  in  which  is  a  good  riwg  of  bells  by  four  large  pillars.  The 
three  gates  of  the  church  are  chequered  vvith  red  and  white  polilhed 
flones,  embofTed,  and  elegantly  flowered. 

The  Hebrides  are  Hill  more  diftinguifned  than  the  Orkney  or  Shetland 
iHes  for  their  remains  of  antiquity  ;  and  it  would  far  exceed  the  bobinds 
allotted  to  this  head,  vvere  we  even  to  mention  every  noted  monument 
found  upon  them,  dedicated  to  civil,  religious,  or  warlike  purpofes.  We 
cannot,  however,  avoid  taking  particular  notice  of  the  celebrated  ifle  of 
Jona,  called  St.  Columb-Sill.  Welhall  not  enterintothe  hiilory  or  origin 
of  the  religious  erections  upon  this  ifland  ;  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  it 
feems  to  have  ferved  as  a  fanfluary  of  St.  Columba,  and  other  holy  men 
of  learning,  v/hile  Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland,  vvere  defolated  by 
barbarifm.  It  appears  that  the  northern  Pagans  often  landed  here,  and 
paid  no  regard  to  the  fandity  of  the  place.  The  church  of  St.  Mary, 
which  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cathedral,  is  a  beautiful  fabric.  It  con- 
tains the  bodies  of  fome  Scotch,  Irifh,  and  Norwegian  kings,  with  fome 
Gaelic  infcriptions.  The  tomb  of  Columba,  who  lies  buried  here,  is 
uninfcribed.  The  lleeple  is  large,  the  cupola  21  feet  fquare,  the  doors 
and  windows  are  curioufly  carved,  and  the  altar  is  of  the  fineil  marble. 
Innumerable  are  the  infcriptions  of  ancient  culloms  and  ceremonies  that 
are  difcernible  upon  this  ifland,  and  give  countenance  to  the  well-known 
obfervation,  that  when  learning  was  extin^S^-  in  the  continent  of  Europe, 
it  found  a  refuge  in  Scotland,  or  rather  in  thofe  iflands. 

The  iflands  belonging  to  Scotland,  contain  likewife  fome  natural  cu- 
riofities  peculiar  to  themfelves  ;  the  phafeoli,  or  Molucca  beans  have  been 
found  in  the  Orkneys,  driven,  as  is  fuppofed,  from  the  Weft-Indies,  by 
the  wefterly  winds,  which  often  force  afhore  many  curious  fhells  and 
marine  produftions,  highly  efteemed  by  naturalifts.  In  the  pariHi  of 
Harn,  a  large  piece  of  ftag's  horn,  was  found  very  deep  in  the  earth,  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  digging  for  marl ;  and  certain  bituminous 
effluvia  produce  fnrpriflng  phenomena,  v/hich  the  natives  believe  to  be 
fupernatural. 

But  fome  of  the  moft  aftonifning  appearances  in  nature  have  remained 
undefcribed,  and  till  lately,  unobferved  even  by  the  natives  of  thefe 
iflands,  a  difcovery  referved  for  the  inquifitive  genius  of  Dr.  Banks, 
who,  in  relating  his  voyage  through  the  Hebrides,  anno  1772,  fays,— 

We  were  no  fooner  arrived,  than  we  were  ftruck  with  a  fcene  of  mag- 
nificence which  exceeded  our  expeftations,  though  founded,  as  we  thought, 
upon  the  moft  fanguine  foundations  :  the  whole  of  that  end  of  the  ifland, 
(viz.  Staffa,  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,)  fupported  by 
ranges  of  natural  pillars,  moflly  above  fifty  feet  high,  flanding  in  na- 
tural colonnades,  according  as  the  bays  or  points  of  land  formed  them- 

1  4.  felves. 
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felves :  upon  a  firm  bafis  of  folid  unformed  rock,  above  thefe,  the  flratuni 
which  reaches  to  the  foil  or  furface  of  the  ifland,  varied  in  thicknefs  as  the 
ifland  itfelf  formed  into  hills  or  vallies ;  each  hill,  which  hung  over  the 
columns  below,  forming  an  ample  pediment ;  fome  of  thcfe,  above  fixty 
feet  in  thitknefs  from  the  bafe  to  the  point,  formed,  by  the  floping  of  the 
hill  on  each  fide,  almoft  into  the  fhape  of  thofe  ufed  in  architedure. 

Compared  to  this,  what  are  the  cathedrals  or  palaces  built  by  men! 
mere  models  or  playthings.  Imitations  as  diminutive,  as  his  works  will 
always  be,  when  compared  to  thofe  of  nature.  Where  is  now  the  boaft 
of  the  architeft  !  regularity,  the  only  part  in  which  he  fancied  himfelf  to 
exceed  his  miftrefs,  Nature,  is  here  found  in  her  pofTeffion  ;  and  here  it 

has  been  for  ages  undefcribed.  Proceeding  farther  to  the  N.  W.  you 

meet  with  the  higheft  ranges  of  pillars,  the  magnificent  appearance  of 
which  is  paft  all  defcription  :  here  they  are  bare  to  their  very  bafes,  and  the 

ftratum  below  them  is  alfo  vifible."  The  Doftor  particularifes  fundry 

other  appearances  in  this  and  a  neighbouring  ifland,  which  is  wholly 
compofed  of  pillars  without  any  ftratum.  In  fome  parts  of  StafFainftead 
of  being  placed  upright,  the  pillars  were  obferved  to  lie  on  their  fides, 
each  forming  a  fegment  of  a  circle  ;  but  the  moll  frriking  objeft  in  this 
£eld  of  {cenQvy  is  Fingal's  Cave,  which  the  Doftor  defcribes  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — *'  With  our  minds  full  of  fuch  reflexions,  we  pro- 
ceeded along  the  fliore,  treading  upon  another  Giam'j  Cau/e-ivay^  every 
fl:one  being  regularly  formed  into  a  certain  number  of  fides  and  angles  ; 
till  in  a  fliort  time  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  the  moft  mag- 
nificent, 1  fuppofe,  that  has  ever  been  defcribed  by  travellers.  The 
mind  can  hardly  form  an  idea  more  magnificent  than  fuch  a  fpace,  fup- 
ported  on  each  fide  by  ranges  of  columns,  and  roofed  by  the  bottoms  of 
thofe  v^hich  have  been  broke  off  in  order  to  form  it ;  between  the  angles 
of  which,  a  yellow  flalagmitic  matter  has  exuded,  which  ferves  to  define 
the  angles  precifely,  and  at  the  fame  time  vary  the  colour  with  a  great 
deal  of  elegance  ;  and  to  render  it  flill  more  agreeable,  the  whole  is  lighted 
from  without ;  fo  that  the  fartheft  extremity  is  very  plainly  feen  from 
without;  and  the  air  within  being  agitated  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
tides,  is  perfedly  dry  and  vvholefome,  free  entirely  from  the  damp  of 
vapours  with  which  natural  caverns  in  general  abound  ." 

Mr.  Pennant,  who  aifo  made  a  voyage  to  thefe  iflands  in  the  fame 
year,  had  a  glance  of  StafFa,  in  his  paflage  from  Jona  to  Mull,  but  was 
prevented  by  flormy  weather  from  approaching  it.  On  the  vvefl:,"  fays 
he,  appears  the  beautiful  groupe  of  the  Treafliunifli  ifles.  Nearefl: 
lies  StafFa,  a  new  Giant's  Caufeway,  rifing  amidfi:  the  waves,  but  with 
columns  of  double  the  height  of  that  in  Ireland  ;  glofly  and  refplendent 
from  the  beams  of  the  eaftern  fun." — And  in  the  ifle  of  Sky,  a  confi- 


*  The  dimenfions  of  the  cave  are  thus  given  by  the  Do6lor  :  Feet. 

*'  Length  of  the  cave  from  the  arch  without  371 

From  the  pitch  of  the  arch       -                      ,                                 -  250 

Breadth  of  ditto  at  the  mouth  „  _  _  -  "  53 
At  the  .farther  end  - 

Height  of  the  arch  at  the  mouth                     -          -          *          ,  I17 

At  the  end             -                 -                 *           .    ,               -  70 

Height  of  an  outfide  pillar       -       -   '39 

Of  one  at  the  N.  W.  corner       -       ---         -          -'        -  54 

D-epth  of  water  at  the  mouth       •                 -          -          -          -  1 3 

At  the  bottom      -      --      --  -i^----^ 
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derable  way  northward,  he  refumes  the  fubjedt.  "  We  had  in  view  a 
fine  feriesof  c-enuine  bafaltic  columns,  refembling  the  Giant's  Caufeway; 
the  pillars  were  above  twenty  feet  high,  confifting  of  four,  five,  and  fix 

anc^les,  but  moftly  of  five.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  thefe  on  the  .Hope 

of  *a  hill,  is  a  tradt  of  fome  roads  entirely  formed  of  the  tops  of  feveral 
feries  of  columns,  even  and  clofe  fet,  forming  a  reticulated  furface  of 
amazing  beauty  and  curiofity.  This  is  the  moil  northern  bafaltes  I  am 
acquainted  with  ;  the  laft  of  four  in  the  Britifh  dominions,  all  running 
from  fouth  to  north,  nearly  in  a  meridian  :  the  Giant's  Caufeway  ap- 
pears firft ;  Staffa,  Sec.  fucceeds  ;  the  rock  Humbla,  about  twenty  leagues 
farther,  and  finally,  thofe  columns  of  Sky  :  the  depth  of  the  ocean,  iii 
all  probability,  conceals  the  laft  links  of  this. chain.'' 
Learning,  learned  men,  7  Scotland. 
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Extent  and  situation. 

Miles,  Degrees. 
Length    300  ?  ,  C  54  and  59  North  latitude. 

Breadth  150  J  t    i  and   6  Weft  longitude. 

N\me  1  ^  i  ^HERE  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Scots  were  not  the 
am  .J  ji^  original  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom,  which  they  in- 
vaded about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  and  having  conquered 
the  Pidls,  the  territories  of  both  were  called  Scotland  ;  and  that  the  v/ord 
Scot,  is  no  other"  than  a  corruption  of  Scuyth,  or  Scythian  ;  being  origi- 
nally from  that  immenfe  country,  called  Scythia  by  the  ancients.  It  is 
termed  by  the  Italians,  Scotia  ;  by  the  Spaniards,  Efcotia ;  by  the  French 
EfcoiTe ;  by  the  Scots,  Germans,  and  Engliih,  Scotland. 

Boundaries.]  Scotland,  which  contains  an  area  of  27,794  miles, 
is  bounded  on  the  north,  eaft,  and  weft,  by  the  Deucaledonian,  Ger- 
man, and  Irifh  feas,  or  more  properly,  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  and  on  the 
fouth  by  England,  from  which,  however,  it  has  no  natural  boundary, 
if  we  except  the  Solway  Firth  near  Carlifle,  on  the  weft  ;  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Tweed  at  Berwick,  on  the  eaft.  Anciently,  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  it  extended  much  farther  ;  being  bounded  by  a  wall,  raifed  by 
that  people,  between  Newcaftle  and  Carlifle  ;  and  under  the  Norman 
kings  of  England,  it  included  the  three  northern  counties  of  Northum- 
berland, Weftmoreland,  and  Cum.berland. 

Divisions  and  subdivisions.]  Scotland  is  divided  into  the  coun- 
ties fouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  ;  the  capital  of  which,  and  of  all  the 
kingdom,  is  Edinburgh  ;  and  thofe  to  the  north  of  the  fame  river,  where 
the  chief  town  is  Aberdeen.  This  was  the  ancient  national  divifion  ;  but 
fome  modern  writers,  with  lefs  geographical  accuracy,  have  divided  it 
into  Highlands  and  Lowlands,  on  account  of  the  diflierent  habits,  man- 
ners, and  cuftoms,  of  the  inhabitants  of  each. 

Eighteen  counties,  or  (hires,  are  allotted  to  the  fouthern  divifion,  and 
15  to  the  northern ;  and  thofe  counties  are  fubdivided  into  fiieriffdoms, 
ftewarties,  and  bailiwicks,  according  to  the  ancient  tenures  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  landholders. 

Shires. 
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Shires, 


SherifFdoms  and  other 
fubdivifions. 


Chief  ToWMS.- 


I.  Edinburgh  {'^^zg)  <  Mid-Lothian  — 


1 


.  Haddington  (121)  | 

,  Merfe,  anciently  ( 
Berwick  f  (114)  ( 


4.  Roxborough  (165)  I  g^^^J 


Selkirk  (19) 
6.  Peebles  (42) 

f,  Lanerk  (388) 

g.  Dumfxies  (188) 
9.  Wigtown  (190) 

10.  Kirkcudbright 
(100) 

11.  Air  (280) 

12.  Dumbarton  (66) 

13.  Bute  (34),  and 

14.  Cathnefs  (105) 

15.  Renfrew  (126) 

16.  Stirling  (76) 
iy.  Linlithgow  (80) 


1 


Eail-Lothian  — 

The  Merches,  and  Lau- 
derdale  ■ 

Tiviotdale,  Lidfdale, 

e  and  Eufdale 
Ettrick  Foreft  — 
Tweedale  ■ 

Clydefdale   

Nithfdale,  Annandale 


E   D  INBURGH, 

N.Iat,56.W,long.3. 

Mnffi^lburgh,  Leith, 
and  Dalkeith. 

H Dunbar,  Haddington, 
and  North-Berwick. 

|-  I  Duns,  and  Lauder. 

}  5  Jedburgh,  Kelfo,  and 
5  I  Melrofs. 
Selkirk. 
Peebles. 

Glafgow,N.lat.55.52- 
W.  ion.  4-5.  Hamil- 
ton, Lanerk,  and  Ru- 
therglen. 

Dumfries,  Annand. 


11 


{  Gallowa,,  weft  Pan  }  j  ^So™™''"' 
I  Galloway,  Eaft  Part     ^  |  Kirkcudbright. 

]  Kyle,  Carrick,  and  Cun-  /  A 
1     ningham  f  1 

Lenox       —  — 

1 


Bute,  Arran,  and  Ca 
nefs       —  — 


<  Renfrew  ■ 


Stirling 

I  Weft-Lothian     —       |  |  ^' 


iS.  Argyle  (314) 


r Argyle,  Cowal,  Knap-^  f 
dale,  Kintire,  and 
Lorn,  with  part  of  the 
Weftern  Ifles 
cularly  L^Ia,  Jura, 
Mull,  Wift,  Terif, 
Col,  and  Lifmore 


Air,  Kilmarnock,  Ir- 
win, Maybole,  Stew- 
arton,  and  Saltcots. 
Dumbarton. 
Rothfay. 

k,  N.  lat.  58-40. 
d  Thurfo. 
Renfrew,  Paifley, 
Grenock,  and  Port- 
Giafgovv. 
Stirling  and  Falkirk, 
inlithgow,  Bur- 
Toughitonnefs,  and 
Queensferry. 


Inverary,  DunftafF- 
parti-  )>  {  nage,  Killonmer,and 
Campbeltown. 


*  The  numbers  ihew  the  proportion  of  militia  as  propofed  to  he  ralfed  in  each  (hire,  when 
that  fchcme  \vz.s  laid  before  parhament,  in  1775, 

f  Berwick,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Tweed,  belonged  formerly  to  Scotland,  and  gave  name 
to  a  county  in  that  kjn;:^dom  ;  but  it  is  now  formed  into  a  town  and  county  of  itfelf,  in  a  po- 
litical fenfe  diflinguiflied  fVom  Kng-land  ahd  Scotland,  having  its  own  privileges. 
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Shires. 


19.  Perth  (570) 

20.  Kinrofs  (23) 

and 

21.  Clacmanan  (31) 


22.  V{£q  (387) 

23.  Forfar  (326) 

24.  Kincardin  (109) 


SherifFdoms  and  other 
fubdivifions, 
r  Perth,   Athol,  Gowry, 
\    Broadalbin,  Monteith, 
I    Strathern,  Glenfhield, 
L  and  Raynork. 


Fife  Part 


1 


^  Fife      —  — 


X 


^Forfar,  Angus 
^  Merns 


25.  Aberdeen  (551)  <( 


26.  BamiF  (182) 

27.  Elgin  (145) 

28.  Nairne  (27),  and 

29.  Cromartie  (24) 

30.  Invernefs  (282) 


31.  Rofs  (201) 

32.  Sutherland  (100) 

33.  Orkney  (1S3) 


Mar,  Buchan,  Garioch, 
and  Strathbogie 


Chief  Tow%s> 

r  Perth,  Scone,  Dum- 
i  blane,  Blair,  and 
|_  Dunkeld. 

Aloway,  Kinrofs, Cul- 
ros,  and  Clacmanan. 

f  St.  Andrew's, Cowper, 
Falkland,  Kirkaldy, 
Innerkythen,  ■  Ely, 
Burnt  Ifland,  Dum- 
fermlin,  Dyfart,  An- 
flruther,  and  Aber- 
dour. 

Montrofe,  Forfar, 
dee,  Abroath, 
Brechin. 
}  i  Bervie,  Stonhive,  and 
J  (  Kinkardin. 
']    f  Old  Aberdeen, N.lat. 
57-22. W.  long. 1-40. 
New  Aberdeen,  Fra- 
y\  ferfburgh, Peterhead, 
I  ^-intore,  Inverarie, 
I  Straciiborie,  andOld 
LMeidru.^. 


)  (Mont 
V  \  Dun( 
3  (  and  ] 


1 


^11 


BamfF  and  Culle, 

Elgin  and  Forres. 
I  Nairne,  Cromartie 

Tnvernefj 


r  Bamff,  Strathdovern,  •> 
\  Boyne,  Euzy,  Balve-  I 
J  ny,  Strathawin,  and  f 
L  part  of  Buchan  J 

Murray  and  Strathfpey 
j  Wefiern  part  of  Murray  } 
and  Cromartie  3 
Aird,  Strathglafs,  Sky 
Harris,  Badenoch,  Lo 
chaber,  and  Glenmoi 
fon 

^Eafter  and  Wefler  Rofs,^ 

I .Tfle  of    Lewis,  Loch- 
broom,  Lochcarran, 
Ardmcanach,  Redcaf- 
tie,  Ferrintofh,  Strath-  1  | 
pefFer,   and  Ferrindo-  j  J 
Inald       -       -       J  L 
<:  Strathnaver  and  Suther-  }  C  , 
land    —       —  St 

r  Kirkwall,  N.  lat.  59 
\  45.W.  long.  3. 


Tnverlochy, 
Fort  Auguftus,  Beau- 
lieu. 


Taine, Dingwall,  For- 
trofe,Rofemarkie,and 
New  Kelfo. 


and  Dornoch, 


Lies  of  Orkney 
Shetland  — 


and 


<  Skalloway,  near  the 
I  meridian  of  London, 
i  N.  lat.  61. 

In 


Innerkythen,  Dumfermline, 
Quecnsfeny,  Culrols,  and  Stirling 
Glafgow,   Renfrew,  Ruther- 
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In  all  thirty-three  fhires,  which  chufe  thirty  reprefentatives  to  lit  m 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  ;  Bute  and  Cathnefs  chufing  alternately, 
as  do  Nairne  and  Croraartie,  and  Ciacmanan  and  Kinrofs. 

The  Royal  Burghs  which  chufe  Reprefentatives  are, 
Edinburgh         —         —  i 
Kirkwall,   Wick,    Dornoch,  } 

Dingwall,  and  Tayne  ) 
Fortrofe,  Invernefs,  Nairne,  1 

and  Forres       —       —  5 
Elgin,  Cu^iIen,Bamff,  Inveru- 

ry,  and  Kin  tore  — 
Aberdeen,  Bervie,  Montrofe, 

Aberbrothe,  and  Brechin 
Forfar,  Perth,  Dundee,  Cow-  1 

per,  and  St.  Andrews  3 
Crail,  Kilrenny,  Anllruther 

Eail  and  Well,  and  Pitten- 

weem       —  — 
Dy^er,  Kirkaldy,  Kinghorn, 


glen  and  Dumbarton  J 
Haddington,  Dunbar,  North  1 
Berwick,  Lauder,  and  Jed-  i 
burgh  < —       —  J 
Selkirk,  Peebles,  Linlithgow  C 
and  Lanerk         —  3 
Dumfries,  Sanqueh 
Lochmaben,  ^-"'^ 
bright 


,^  .mnan,  7 
"Kirkcud-  I 

Wigtown.    New    Galloway,  1 
g^-^inrawer,  and  Whitehorn  J 
AiT,  Irwin,  Rothfay,Campbel-  |^ 


and  Burnt  liland      —        J  town,  and  Inverary 

Climate,  soil,  air,  J    Tn  the  northern  parts  day-light,  at  Mid- 
AND  WATER.  f  fuiDmcr,  lafts  18  hours  and  five  minutes  ; 

and  the  day  and  ni^^--     winter,  are  in  the  fame  proportion.   The  air  of 
Scotland  is  vaflb'^*^^^  temperate  than  could  be  expected  in  fo  northern 
a  climate  ;  t^-^'^  arifes  from  the  variety  of  its  hills,  vallies,  rivers,  and 
lakes  •  b'-"-  ^^-^       as  in  England,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  fea,  which 
afford? '^'^^^^  warm  breezes,  that  not  only  foften  the  natural  keenlhefs  of 
th^air,  but  by  keeping  it  in  perpetual  agitation,  render  it  pure  an.d 
healthful,  and  prevent  thofe  epidemic  diilempers  v/hich  prevail  elfe- 
v/here.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  fome  high  mountains,  hov/ever,  which 
are  covered  with  eternal  fnow,  the  air  is  keen  and  piercing  for  about 
nine  months  in  the  year.    The  foil  in  general  is  not  fo  fertile  as  that  of 
England  j  and  in  many  places  is  lefs  fitted  for  agriculture  than  for  pafture. 
At  the  fame  time  there  are  particular  plains  and  vallies  of  the  moll 
luxuriant  fertility.  The  finer  particles  of  earth,  inceilantly  wafhed  down 
from  the  mountains,  and  repoled  in  thefe  vallies,  afford  them  a  vegetable 
nourifhment,  which  is  capable  of  carrying  the  Urongeft  plants  to  per- 
fedion  ;  though  experience  has  proved  that  many  of  its  vegetables  and 
hortulane  productions  do  not  come  fo  foon  to  maturity  as  in  England. 
There  is,  indeed,  the  greateil  variety  cf  foils  in  this  country,  the  face  of 
which  is  moft  agreeably  diverfified  by  a  charming  intermixture  of  natural 
©bjefts.    The  vaft  inequalities  of  the  ground,  if  unfavourable  to  the 
labours  of  the  hulbandman,  are  particularly  pleafmg  to  a  traveller,  and 
afford  thofe  delightful  fituations  for  country-houfes,  of  which,  many  of 
the  Scotch  nobility  and  gentry  have  fo  judicioufly  availed  themfelves. 
It  is  to  their  fituation,  much  more  than  to  any  expenlive  magnificenee 
that  the  feats  of  the  dukes  of  Argyle  and  Athol,  the  palace,  for  fo 
moll  call  it,  of  Lord  Hopton,  and  innum.erable  others  fix  the  attention 
of  every  traveller.   The  water  in  Scotland,  as  every  where  elfe,  depends 
on  the  qualities  of  the  foil,  through  which  it  paffes.    Water  paffing 
through  a  heavy  foil  is  turbid  and  noxious^  but  filtrating  through  fand 
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<3r  gravel,  it  is  clear,  light  and  falutary  to  the  ftomach.  This  lafl:  is  in 
general  the  cafe  with  Scotland,  where  the  water  is  better  than  that  cf 
more  fouthern  climates  in  proportion  as  the  land  is  worfe. 

Mountains.]  The  principal  mountains  in  Scotland  are  the  Gram- 
pian hills,  which  run  from  eaft  to  weft,  from  near  Aberdeen  to  Cowal  ia 
Aro-yleihire,  almoft  the  whole  breadth  of  the  kingdom.  Another  chain 
of  mountains,  called  the  Pentland  hills,  runs  through  Lothian  and  joins 
thofe  of  Tweedale.  A  third  called  Lammer  Muir,  rifes  near  the  eaftera 
coaft,  and  runs  weftward  through  the  Merfe.  Befides  thofe  continued 
chains,  among  which  we  may  reckon  the  Cheviot  or  Teviot-hills,  on  the 
borders  of  England,  Scotland  contains  many  detached  mountains,  which, 
from  their  conical  figure,  fometimes  go  by  the  Celtic  word  Laws,  Many 
of  them  are  ftupendoufly  high,  and  of  beautiful  forms  ;  but  too  nume- 
rous to  be  particularized  here. 

Rivers,  bays,  and  lakes.]  The  largeft  river  in  Scotland. is  the 
Forth,  which  rifes  in  Monteith  near  Callendar,  and  paffing  by  Sterling, 
after  defcribing  a  number  of  beautiful  meanders,  difcharges  itfelf  near 
Edinburgh  into  that  arm  of  the  German  fea,  to  which  it  gives  the  name 
of  Firth  of  Forth.  Second  to  the  Forth  is  the  Tay,  which  iffues  out  of 
Loch  Tay,  in  Broadalbin,  and  running  fouth-eaft,  paffes  the  town  of 
Perth,  and  falls  into  the  fea  at  Dundee.  The  Spey,  which  is  called  the 
moft  rapid  river  in  Scotland,  ifTues  from  a  lake  of  the  fame  name  in  Ba- 
denoch,  and  running  from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft,  falls  into  the  fea  near 
Elgin  ;  as  do  the  rivers  Dee  and  Don,  which  run  from  weft  to  eaft,  and 
difembogue  themfelves  at  Aberdeen.  The  Tweed  rifes  on  the  borders  of 
Lanerkfhire,  and  after  many  beautiful  ferpentine  turnings,  difcharges 
itfelf  into  the  fea  at  Berwick,  v/here  it  ferves  as  a  boundary  between  Scot- 
land and  England,  on  the  eaftern  fide.  The  Clyde  is  a  large  river  on 
the  weft  of  Scotland,  has  its  rife  in  Annandale,  runs  north-weft,  through 
the  valley  of  that  name,  and  after  paffing  by  Lanerk,  Hamilton,  the  city 
of  Glafgovv,  Renfrew,  Dumbarton,  and  Greenock,  falls  into  the  Firth  of 
Clyde,  oppoftte  to  the  ifle  of  Bute.  Befides  thofe  capital  rivers,  Scotland 
contains  many  of  an  inferior  fort,  well  provided  with  falmon,  trout,  and 
other  fifties,  which  equally  enrich  and  beautify  the  country.  Several  of 
thofe  rivers  go  by  the  name  of  Efk,  v/hich  is  the  old  Celtic  name  for  water. 

The  lakes  of  Scotland  (there  called  Lochs)  are  too  many  to  be  particu- 
larly defcribed.  Thofe  called  Loch  Tay,  Loch  Lomond,  Lochline,  Loch- 
nel5,  Loch  Au,  and  many  others,  prefent  us  with  fuch  pi^lurefque  fcenes 
as  abundantly  reward  the  expence  of  the  curious  traveller  in  exploring 
them,  befides  the  benefits  in  point  of  health,  which  are  felt  more  or  iefs 
by  all  thofe  who  enjoy  the  wholefome  breezes  of  the  Caledonian  moun- 
tains. Several  of  thofe  lakes  are  beautifully  fringed  with  woods,  and  con- 
tain plenty  of  frefti-water  fifti.  The  Scots  fometimes  give  the  name  of  a 
loch  to  an  arm  of  the  fea  ;  for  example.  Loch  Fyn,  which  is  fixty  miles, 
long,  and  four  broad,  and  is  famous  for  its  excellent  herrings ;  the  loch 
of  Spinie,  near  Elgin,  is  remarkable  for  its  number  of  fwans  and  cyg- 
nets, which  often  darken  the  air  with  their  flights,  owing,  as  fome  thinks 
to  the  plant  olorina,  which  grows  in  its  waters,  with  a  ftrait  ftalk  and  a. 
clufter  of  feeds  at  the  top.  Near  Lochnefs  is  a  hill  almoft  two  miles  per- 
pendicular, on  the  top  of  which  is  a  lake  of  cold  frefh  water,  about  thirty 
fathoms  in  length,  and  too  deep  ever  yet  to  be  fathomed,  and  never 
freezes  ;  whereas  but  feventeen  miles  from  thence,  the  lake  Lochanwyn, 
<jr  Green  Lake,  is  covered  with  ice  all  the  year  round.  The  ancient  pro- 
vince 
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■vince  of  Lochaber,  receives  th  at  name  from  being  the  mouth  of  the  lochs,  by 
means  of  which  the  ancient  Caledonians,  the  genuine  defcendants  of  the 
Celts,  were  probably  enabled  to  preferve  themfelves  independent  upon, 
and  unmixed  with,  the  Lowlanders.  Beiides  thefe  rivers  and  lochs,  aad 
others  too  numerous  to  mention,  the  coafts  of  Scotland  are  in  many  parts 
indented  with  large,  bold,  and  navigable  bays  or  arms  of  the  fea  ;  as  the 
bay  of  Glenluce,  and  Wigtoun  bay  ;  fometimes  they  are  called  Firths,  as 
the  Sol  way  Firth,  whik^li  feparates  Scotland  from  England  on  the  weft  ; 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  Murray  Fifth,  and  thofeof  Cromarty  and  Dornoch. 

iNLAfvi!)  NAVIGATION.]  In  a  kingdom,  fo  circumftanced  as  Scotland, 
where  agrl-cuiture  can  only  be  confidered  as  a  fecondary  objefl,  it  be- 
comes the  inhabitants  to  look  around  and  to  fearch  into  thofe  fources  of 
wealth  which  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  their  predeceflbrs,  and  to  im- 
prove thofe  natural  advantages  which  in  countries  fimilar  to  their  own 
have  ferved  to  employ  and  to  enrich  the  natives.  This  leads  me  to 
fpeak  of  internal  navigation,  a  fubjefl  though  of  itfelf  an  ample  field  for 
a  volume,  can  only  in  this  place  be  flightly  mentioned.  A  communica- 
tion between  the  two  feas  had  been  thought  of  fo  early  as  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  The  original  delign  was  to  open  a  paffage  for  fhips  of  bur- 
den, thereby  to  cut  off  a  long  and  dangerous  navigation  around  Lands- 
End,  or  the  Pentland  Firth,  which,  in  time  of  war  particularly,  would 
have  been  attended  with  the  moft  folid  benefits  to  the  Britifh  empire. 
The  feheme  was  often  refumed  and  as  often  laid  afide,  government  not 
having  yet  diftinguifhed  itfelf  for  internal  works  of  utility  or  ornament, 
as  in  other  countries  where  the  refources  are  incomparably  more  con- 
iined.  This  noble  projedl  thus  negledted,  a  few  public  fpirited  gentle- 
men, animated  by  the  liberal  genius  of  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas,  refolved 
to  avail  their  country  of  the  advantages  which  Nature  offered.  They 
entered  heartily  into  a  plan  which,  if  it  did  not  admit  of  fhipping, 
would  ferve  to  navigate  fmall  coaflers  of  fifty  or  fixty  tons ;  but  Nature, 
though  hitherto  propitious  to  the  undertaking,  is  towards  the  Clyde  a 
little  perverfe.  The  capital  is  fpent,  and  the  remaining  four  or  five 
miles  of  a  very  unequal  furface,  will  require  fuch  an  additional  fum  as 
none  have  yet  judged  expedient  to  advance.  The  merchants  of  Glaf- 
gow,  however,  by  afhort  collateral  cut  have  brought  it  to  their  city,  though 
it  cannot  here  join  the  river.  The  advantages  of  it  are  amazing,  par- 
ticularly in  the  carriage  of  timber,  grain,  tobacco,  fugar,  and  other 
bulky  goods  ;  and  this  mercantile  place,  now  enjoying  all  the  benefits  6f 
a  free  navigation  to  both  feas,  bids  fair  to  become  the  centre  of  general 
commerce  and  one  of  the  iirfl  marts  in  Europe. 

Another  cut,  in  point  of  utility  nearly  equal  to  the  former,  has  beea 
projefted  acrofs  the  iflhmus  of  Can  tyre,  at  a  place  where  the  neck  of  land 
is  ao  more  than  a  fhort  mile  over,  but  fo  unfavourable  as  to  require  a 
fum  of  34,000 1.  At  prefent,  the  bufTes  engaged  in  the  herring  and 
other  fifheries  during  the  winter  feafon  have,  in  their  outward  and  home- 
ward pafTage,  to  engage  a  long  and  dangerous  navigation  round  the  Mull 
of  Cantyre,  which  frequently  obliges  them  to  run  into  Campbeltown  or 
thelrifh  ports  till  the  ftorms  have  fubfided,  or  till  a  more  favourable  wind 
c^nables  them  to  put  to  fea.  By  this  means  the  voyage  becomes  expen- 
five  to  the  unfortunate  adventurers,  and  as  all  their  hopes  depend  on  a 
fpeedy  market,  nothing  can  prove  more  difcouraging  to  this  national 
ftaple  than  the  hazard,  the  delay,  and  the  uncertainty  of  fuch  a  naviga- 
tion. The.  principal  defign^  therefore,  propofed  by  this  cut,  is  to  open  a 
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tiorter  communicatioH,  of  at  leaft  one  hundred  miles,  between  the  con- 
tinent and  the  Hebrides ;  and  in  particular,  to  facilitate  the  filheries,  by 
enabling  the  perfons  engaged  therein  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  a 
navigation  through  the  moft  boifterous  fea  of  Europe,  for  it  may  here  be 
r'emarked,  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  Atlantic  falls  upon  the  narrow- 
channel  between  Campbeltown  and  the  oppofitecoafts  of  Ireland.  Nature, 
which  points  out  the  way  to  commerce  and  to  wealth  in  North  Britain, 
has  done  much  for  this  place.  Here  are  two  buys,  or  as  they  are  there 
called,  lochs,  wherein  the  whole  navy  might  ride  with  fafety,  being  finely 
^fecured  by  the  neighbouring  mountaiais  from  all  winds  ;  and  about 
twelve  miles  N.  W.  the  illhmus  is  again  indented  by  two  beautiful  lochs, 
where  a  canal  might  be  executed  at  the  expence  of  about  17,000  L  Some- 
thing has  been  done  towards  a  furvey  of  thefe  places,  and,  confiderrng 
the  eilential  advantages  which  the  kingdom  in  general  would  derive  from 
a  Ihorter  and  fafer  navigation,  it  is  aftonilhing  that  nothing  more  hatk 
yet  been  accomplilhed. 

Forests.]  The  face  of  Scotland,  even  where  it  is  moll  uninviting, 
prefents  us  with  the  moil:  uncontrovertible  evidences  of  its  having  been 
formerly  over- run  with  timber.  The  deepefl:  moffes,  or  moralTes,  con- 
tain large  logs  of  wood  ;  and  their  waters  being  impregnated  with  tur- 
pentine have  a  preferving  quality,  as  appears  by  the  human  bodies  whick 
have  been  dilcovered  in  thofe  moffes.  The  Sylva  Caledonia,  or  Cale- 
donian Foreft,  the  remains  qf  which  are  now  thought  to  be  Etrick  Wood, 
in  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  famous  in  antiquity  for  its  being  the  harbour 
of  the  Caledonian  wild  boars ;  but  fuch  an  animal  is  not  now  to  be  feen 
in  Scotland.  Several  woods,  however,  ftill  remain  in  that  country  ;  and  ' 
many  attempts  have  been  made  for  reducing  them  into  charcoal,  for  the 
ufe  of  furnaces  and  founderies ;  but  lying  at  a  great  diilance  from  water- 
carriage,  though  the  work  fucceeded  perfe6lly  in  the  execution,  they  were 
found  impracticable  to  be  continued.  Fir  trees  grow  in  great  per- 
fection almoft  all  over  Scotland,  and  form  beautiful  plantations.  The 
Scotch  oak  is  excellent  in  the  Highlands,  where  fome  woods  reach  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  four  or  five  in  breadth,  but,  through  the 
inconveniency  already  mentioned,  without  being  of  much  emohiment 
to  the  proprietors. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Though  Scotland  does  not  at  prefent 
boaft  of  its  gold  mines,  yet,  it  is  certain,  that  it  contains  fuch,  or  at 
leaft  that  Scotland  afforded  a  confiderable  quantity  of  that  metal  for  its 
coinage.  James  V.  and  his  father  contracted  with  certain  Germans  for 
working  the  mines  of  Crav/ford  Moor  ;  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fadl,  that 
when  Jam.es  V.  married  the  French  king's  daughter,  a  number  of  covered 
diffies,  filled  with  coins  of  Scotch  gold,  were  prefented  to  the  gueils  by 
way  of  defert.  The  civil  wars  and  troubles  which  followed,  under  his 
daughter,  an^.'^  -the  minority  of  his  grandfon,  drove  thofe  foreigners,  the 
chief  of  whom  was  called  Cornelius,  from  their  works,  which,  fmce 
that  time,  have  never  been  recovered.  Some  fmall  pieces  of  gold  have 
been  found  in  thofe  parts  waihed  dov/n  by  the  floods.  It  likewife  ap- 
pears by  the  public  record,  that  thofe  beautiful  coins  ftruck  by  James  V. 
called  bonnet  pieces,  were  fabricated  of  gold  found  in  Scotland,  as  were 
other  medals  of  the  fame  metal. 

Several  landholders  in  Scotland  derive  a  large  profit  from  their  lead-^ 
mines,  which  are  faid  to  be  very  rich,  and  to  produce  fmall  quantities  of 
-Slver ;  but  we  know  of  no  fdver  mines  that  are  worked  at  prefent.  Some 
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copper-mines  have  been  found  near  Edinburgh  ;  and  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  eaft,  weft,  and  northern  counties,  produce  excellent  coals 
of  various  kinds,  large  quantities  of  which  are  exported,  to  the  vaft  emo- 
lument of  the  public.  Lime-ftone  is  here  in  great  plenty,  as  is  free- 
fione  ;  fo  that  the  houfes  of  the  better  fort  are  conftrudted  of  the  moll 
beautiful  materials.  The  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  in  many  places  in 
Scotland,  where  no  coal  is  found,  prevented  them  from  fupplyirg  that 
defe<5l  by  plantations  of  wood  ;  and  the  peat-mofles  being  in  many  parts, 
of  the  north  efpecially,  almoft  exhaufted,  the  inhabitants  are  put  to  great 
difficulties  for  fuel  ;  however,  the  tafte  for  plantations  of  all  kinds,  that 
now  prevails,  will  foon  remedy  that  inconveniency. 

Lapis  lazuli  is  fa'd  to  be  dug  up  in  Lanerkftiire  ;  alum  mines  have 
been  found  in  Bamfffhire  ;  cryltal,  variegated  pebbles,  and  other  tran- 
fparent  ftones,  which  admit  of  the  fineft  polifti  for  feals,  are  found  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland ;  as  are  talc,  flint,  fea-fhells,  potters-clay,  and 
fullers  earth.  The  ftones  which  the  country  people  call  elf-arrow-heads, 
and  to  Vv'hich  they  aflign  a  fupernatural  origin  and  ufe,  were  probably 
the  flint-heads  of  arrows  made  ufe  of  by  the  Caledonians  and  ancient 
Scots.  No  country  produces  greater  plenty  of  iron-ore,  both  in  mines 
and  ftones,  than  Scotland  ;  of  which  the  proprietors  now  begin  to  tafte 
the  fweets,  in  their  founderies  and  other  metalline  manufadlures. 

Vegetable  and  ammal  pro-  }  The  low  condition  of  agri- 
DucTiONs,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  jculturcin  Scotland  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  any  natural  defed  in  the  foil,  but  from  the  particular  political 
circumftances  of  the  country.  The  great  body  of  the  people,  without 
arts  or  manufaftures,  were  unable  to  pay  a  lufficient  price  for  the  fruits 
of  the  ground,  and  the  huft^andman  had  no  motive  of  intereft  to  excite 
his  induftry  and  application  ;  the  proprietors  of  land  too,  who  were  the 
only  people  of  fortune  in  the  country,  often  found  themfelves  at  a  lofs 
for  money  to  pay  workijien  from  other  nations  where  agriculture  was 
better  underftood.  They  could  not  fell  part  of  their  eftates  in  order  to 
improve  the  remainder,  for  there  were  no  purchafers  to  buy  them.  But 
by  the  introdudion  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  all  thefe  circum- 
fiances  have  been  altered,  and  agriculture  proportionably  improved.  Ar- 
tificers can  now  aflbrd  to  pay  for  their  provifions,  a  part  of  the  landed 
property  is  in  a  continual  fludluation,  and  always  falling  into  thofe  hands 
which  are  moft  able  to  improve  it,  The  merchants  of  Glafgow,  who  are 
the  life  and  foul  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  while  they  are  daily  intro- 
ducing new  branches  of  commerce,  are  no  lefs  attentive  to  the  progrefs 
of  agriculture,  by  which  they  do  their  country  in  particular,  and  the 
whole  ifland  in  general,  the  moft  cflTential  fervice.  The  adlive  genius 
of  thefe  people  extends  even  to  moors,  rocks,  and  marfnes,  which  being 
formerly  reckoned  ufelefs,  were  confequently  neglecled,  but  are  now 
brought  to  produce  thofe  fpecies  of  grain  or  timber,  to  which  the  foil  is 
beft  adapted. 

But  the  fruits  of  {kill  and  induftry  are  chiefly  perceivable  in  the  counties 
lying  upon  the  river  Forth,  called  the  Lothiaas,  where  agriculture  is 
thoroughly  underftood,  and  the  farmers,  who  generally  rent  from  300 1. 
to  500I.  per  ann.  are  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  comfortably  lodged. 
Here  alfo,  as  well  as  in  the  fliires  of  Berwick,  Air,  Lanerk,  Renfrew, 
Stirling,  Dumbarton,  Angus,  and  wherever  commerce  flouriflies,  the 
face  of  the  country  begins  to  afli'ume  a  new  appearance,  being  inclofed 
with  fuch  hedge-rows  and  planting  as  fervc  to  enrich  and  beautify  the 
kingdom  of  England.    And  in  this  place  I  cannot  avoid  obferving  the 
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generous  efforts  of  feveral  noble  farailies,  particularly  the  dukes  of  Ar- 
gyle,  Athole,  Buccleugh  ;  the  earls  of  Breadalbine,  Hopeton,  Finlater, 
Strathmore,  and  ieveral  others,  among  whom  ought  to  be  mentioned  the 
Lords  of  Seffion,  a  clafs  of  gentlemen,  who,  from  a  perfe£l  knowledge 
of  their  country's  true  intereft,  and  by  refiding  always  at  home,  may 
be  confidered  as  the  guardians  of  that  remote  kingdom. 

But  one  great  national  purpofe  remains  yet  to  be  efFefted  before  that 
people  can  fufficiently  avail  themfelves  of  the  benefits  of  Nature.  Nearly 
one  half  of  their  country  is  locked  up  by  thofe  entails  which  had  their 
rife  in  the  times  of  Gothic  ignorance  and  pride,  to  aggrandize  the  barons, 
to  perpetuate  their  families,  and  to  keep  the  commonalty  in  flavilli  fub- 
jeiSion.    Henry  VII.  broke  the  'trength  of  this  infiitution  in  England, 
by  a  falutary  law  againft  new  entails,  but  the  kings  of  Scotland  being 
lefs  able  to  humble  a  powerful  nobility,  a  very  confide  1  able  part  of  that 
country  has  been  thus  engroued  from  the  public,  and  new  entails  are 
daily  made,  contrary  to  equity,  to  reafon,  and  to  found  policy.    For  itls 
obfervable,  that,  upon  an  average,  the  free  lands  produce  double  crops 
to  thofe  that  remain  nearly  in  a  wild  unimproved  ftate  of  natu'-e.  To  the 
fcantinefs  of  a  half  cultivated  narrow  kingdom,  and  the  hardfhips  which, 
the  people  fuftain  in  confequence  of  thefe  entails,  may  be'afcribed  one 
principal  caufe  of  emigration.    They  have  found  out  a  better  foil,  a 
happier  climate,  a  more  extenfive  country  ;  and  it  cannot  be  fuppofed 
that  they  will  patiently  ftarve  upon  the  barren  heaths  of  Scotland  in. 
compliment  to  a  mafter  whofe  face  they  do  not  fee  above  once  in  feven 
vears,  or  that  they  will  longer  fubmit  to  the  rod  of  thofe  whom  he  has 
appointed  to  rule  over  them  ;  a  fet  of  men,  whofe  chief  care  is  to  fecure 
their  own  intereft  by  an  increafing  rent-roll,  though  at  theexpence  of  hu- 
manity and  of  truth.    Unfortunately  for  that  people,  the  legiflative  part 
of  the  nation  are  thofe  who  would  be  chiefly  afrefted  by  any  meafure  that 
tended  to  fet  their  country  free,  and  it  v/as  through  their  influence  that 
a  late  attempt  for  this  falutary  purpofe  was  crudied,  before  the  complaints 
of  the  nation  had  been  properly  reprefentei  to  government.    So  great  a 
lofs  to  fociety  and  to  the  ifland  at  large  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  The 
city  of  London,  Manchefter,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  &c.  are  continually 
pouring  their  goods  into  thofe  parts  of  Scotland  v/here  the  lands  are 
free,  and  where  towns  are  erefted  ;  but  to  thofe  eftates  under  entail,  fome 
of  which  comprehend  an  extent  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  no  goods  are 
lent,  no  commerce  is  carried  on,  fcarceiy  a  houfe,  a  tree,  or  a  hedge,  can 
be  feen  in  the  courfe  of  miles  ;  a  dreadful  wafle  fills  the  eye  of  a  travel- 
ler, the  few  people  who  exiil  in  thefe  forlorn  regions  excite  his  pity,  and 
the  cattle  which  graze  thereon  are  only  fit  for  ufe  after  they  have  been, 
fed  in  better  cultivated  fields.  Under  the  gentle  fway  of  a  mild  and  be- 
neficent prince,  whofe  reign  has  been  fo  confpicuoufly  marked  with  ten- 
dernefs  and  moderation  tov/ards  his  people  in  general,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  patriotic  part  of  the  bcotch  nobility  will  coincide  with  the  incli- 
nations of  the  people,  in  breaking  this  Gothic  chain,  which  holds  their 
country  in  bondage.    It  is  to  be  u'ilhed,  that  an  entire  ftop  may  be  put 
to  *  new  entails,  and  that  old  ones  (with  a  claufe  in  favour  of  the  next 

*  Since  the  rife  of  commerce  in  that  country,  the  loweft  part  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  their  fuperiors,  have  been  feized  with  the  phvenzy  of  eutailing  (though  for  the  mofl: 
part  with  borrowed  money)  to  aggrandize  ildr  families,  and  to  make  gentlemen  o£ 
their  eldeil  fons,  at  the  expence  of  the  other  branchesj  wiio  feel  ail  the  inconveniencies 
of  extreme  poverty. 
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nobility  and  baronets  only. 

The  foil  of  Scotland  in  general  produces  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats^ 
hemp,  flax,  hay,  and  pailnrage.  In  the  fouthern  counties,  the  finell  gar- 
den fruits,  particularly  apricots,  ne£larines,  and  peaches,  fall  little,  if  at 
all,  fhort  of  thofe  in  England  ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  commoni 
fruits.  The  uncultivated  parts  of  the  Highlands  abound  in  various  kinds 
of  falubrious  and  plealant-talled  berries  ;  though  it  muft  be  owned,  that 
many  extenfive  trads  are  covered  v/ith  a  ftrong  heath.  The  fea-coaft  pro** 
duces  the  alga  marina,  d;.;lfe,  or  duHlli,  a  moil  wholefome  nutritive  weed, 
in  great  quantities,  and  other  marine  plants. 

The  fiihes  on  the  coall  of  Scotland  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
the  iilands  and  counties  already  dcfcribed  ;  but  the  Scots  have  improved 
in  their  fiflneries  as  much  as  they  have  in  their  manufactures  and  vagricuU 
ture,  for  focieties  have  been  formed,  which  have  carried  that  branch  of 
national  wealth  to  a  perfeftion  that  never  was  before  known  in  that 
country  ;  and  bids  fair  to  emulate,  if  not  to  excel,  the  Dutch  themfelves,  \ 
iji  curing,  '<  b  well  as  catching,  their  filh.  In  former  times,  the  Scots 
feldom  ventured  to  iifa  above  a  league's  diilance  from  the  land,  but 
they  now  ply  in  the  deep  waters  as  boldly  and  fuccefsfuUy  as  any  of  their 
neighbours.  The  advantages  arifing  from  the  herring,  cod-filh,  and 
falmon  fifheries,  are  numerous ;  they  maintain  feveral  thoufand  able- 
bodied  fcamen,  conllantly  employed  in  them,  and  mull  be  an  excellent 
nurfery  for  the  Britifh  navy.  Befides,  fmce  the  Scots  have  arrived  at  an 
equal  perfeftion  with  the  Dutch  in  the  curing  of  herrings,  they  have  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  fend  them  more  early  to  foreign  markets, 
v/hich  is  of  great  fervice  to  the  nation,  as  the  returns  are  generally  made 
in  fpecie,  or  in  beneficial  commodities. 

This  country  contains  few  or  no  kinds  cither  of  wild  or  domeilic  ani- 
mals that  are  not  common  among  their  neighbours.  The  red-deer  and  the 
roe- buck  are  found  in  the  Highlands,  but  their  fleih  is  not  comparable  to 
Englilh  venifon.  Hares,  and  all  other  animals  for  game,  are  here  plen- 
tiful ;  as  are  the  groufe  and  heath-cock,  which  is  a  moft  delicious  bird, 
as  likewife  are  the  capperkaily  and  tarmacan,  which  is  of  the  pheafant 
kind  ;  but  thofe  birds  are  fcarce  even  in  the  Highlands,  and  when  dif- 
covered  are  very  fhy.  The  numbers  of  black  cattle  that  cover  the  hiihi 
of  Scotland  towards  the  Highlands,  and  Iheep  that  are  fed  upon  the  beau- 
tiful mount3ins  of  Tweedale,  and  other  parts  of  the  fouth,  are  alniuft 
incredible,  and  formerly  brought  large  fums  into  the  country  ;  the  black 
catLie  efpecially,  which,  when  fattened  on  the  fouthern  paftares,  are  rec- 
koned fuperior  to  Englilh  beef.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  thi.^ 
trade  is  now  on  its  decline,  by  the  vaft  increafe  of  manufadlures,  whof'e 
'demands  for  butchers  meat  mull  leffen  the  exportation  of  cattle  into 
England.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  a  fufficient  ftock,  by  proper  me- 
thod's ,\m  ay"  be  raifed  to  fupply  both  markets,  to  the  great  emolument 
of  the  nation. 

Formerly  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  at  infinite  pains  to  mend  the 
breed  of  the  Scotch  horfes,  by  importing  a  larger  and  more  generous  kind 
from  the  continent  ;  but  the  truth  is,  notwithftanding  all  the  care  that 
was  taken,  it  was  found  that  the  climate  and  foil  of  Scotland  were  unfa- 
vourable to  that  noble  animal,  for  they  diminilhed  both  in  fize  and  fpirit  ; 
io  that  about  the  time  of  the  Union,  few  horfes,  natives  of  Scotland,  were 
cf  iiiuch  value.    Great  efforts  have  been  made  of  late  to  introduce  the 
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Englifh  and  foreign  breeds,  and  much  pains  have  been  taken  fof  pro- 
viding them  with  proper  foods  and  managementj  but  with  what  fuccefa 
time  alone  can  difcover. 

Population,  inhabitants,)  The  population  of  Scotland  is  ge- 
MANNERs  AND  CUSTOMS.  \  nefall)'  nxcd  at  about  a  million  and 
a  half  of  fouls.  Thi^  calculation  reih  merely  upon  vague  conjetlure, 
as  I  knew  of  no  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  fupport  even  its  proba- 
bility. If  we  form  an  eflimate  upon  any  known  principle,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Scotland  are  far  more  numerous.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Tome 
public  encouragement  has  not  been  given  to  bring  this  matter  nearer  to  a 
certainty,  which  might  be  done  by  the  returns  of  the  clergy  from  their 
feveral  parilhes.  The  only  records  at  prefent  that  can  be  appealed  to,  are 
thofe  of  the  army  ;  and,  by  the  bell  information,  they  make  the  number 
of  foldiers  furniflied  by  Scotland  in  the  late  war,  which  began  in  1755, 
to  amount  to  80,000  men.  We  are,  however,  to  obferve,  that  above 
60, coo  of  thefe  wereraifed  in  the  illands  and  Highlands,  which  form  by 
far  the  lealt  populous  part  of  Scotland.  It  belongs,  therefore,  to  poli- 
tical calculation  to  compute  whether  the  population  of  Scotland  does  noc 
exceed  two  millions  and  a  half,  as  no  country  in  the  world,  exclufive  of 
the  army,  fends  abroad  more  of  its  inhabitants.  If  we  confult  the  moft 
ancient  and  creditable  hillories,  the  popuhition  of  Scotland,  in  the  13th 
century,  mull  have  been  exceflive,  as  it  afforded  fo  many  thoufands  to 
fall  by  the  fwords  of  the  Englilh,  without  any  fenfible  decreafe  (fo  far 
as  I  can  find)  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  people  of  Scotland  are  generally  raw-boned  ;  and  a  kind  of  a 
charaderilHcal  feature,  that  of  high  cheek-bones,  reigns  in  their  faces  ; 
lean,  but  clean  limbed,  and  can  endure  incredible  fatigues.  Their  ad- 
venturing fpirit  was  chiefly  owing  to  their  laws  of  fuccefiion,  Vv'hich  in- 
verted the  elder  brother  as  head  of  the  family  with  the  inheritance,  and 
left  but  a  very  fcanty  portion  for  the  other  fons.  This  obliged  the  latter 
to  feek  their  fortunes  abroad,  though  no  people  have  more  afFedion  for 
the  native  foil  than  the  Scots  have  in  general.  It  is  true,  this  difparity 
of  fortune  among  the  fons  of  one  family  prevails  in  England  likewife  ; 
but  the  refources  which  younger  brothers  have  in  England  are  numerous, 
compared  to  thofe  of  a  country  fo  narrow,  and  fo  little  improved,  either 
by  commerce  or  agriculture,  as  Scotland  was  formerly. 

An  intelligent  reader  may  eafily  perceive,  that  the  ridiculous  familjr 
pride,  which  is  perhaps  not  yet  entirely  extinguiflied  in  Scotland,  was. 
owing  to  the  feudal  inilitutions,  which  reigned  there  in  all  their  horrors 
of  blood  and  barbarity.  Their  family  differences,  efpecially  the  High- 
landers, familiarized  them  to  blood  and  flaughter  ;  and  the  death  of  an 
enemy,  however  effected,  was  always  a  matter  of  triumph.  Thefe  paf^ 
lions  did  not  live  in  the  brcafts  of  the  common  people  only,  for  they 
were  authorifed  and  cherilhed  by  their  chieftains,  many  of  v/hom  were 
men  who  had  feen  the  world,  were  converfant  in  the  courts  of  Europe, 
mailers  of  polite  literature,  and  amiable  in  all  the  duties  of  civil  and 
focial  life.  Their  kings,  excepting  fome  of  them  who  were  endued  Vv^ith 
extraordinary  virtues,  were  confidered  in  little  other  light  than  comman- 
ders of  their  army  in  time  of  war,  for  in  time  of  peace  their  civil  authori- 
ty was  fo  little  felt,  that  every  clan,  or  family,  even  in  the  moii  civilized 
parts  of  Scotland,  looked  upon  its  own  chieftain  as  the  fovereign.  Thofe 
ideas  were  confirmed  even  by  the  laws,  which  gave  thofe  petty  tyrants  a 
power  of  life  and  death  upon  their  own  eilates,  and  they  generally  exe- 
cuted in  four  and  twenty  hours  after  the  party  v/as  apprehended.  The 
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pride  which  thofe  chieftains  had  of  out- vying  each  other,  in  the  numbers 
of  their  followers,  created  perpetual  animofities,  which  feldom  or  never 
ended  without  bloodflied  ;  fo  that  the  common  people,  whofe  beft  quali- 
fication was  a  blind  devotion  to  the  v/ill  of  their  mafter,  and  the  aggran- 
difement  of  his  name,  lived  in  a  ftate  of  continual  hoftility. 

The  late  Archibald,  duke  of  Argyle,  was  the  firft  chieftain  we  have 
heard  of,  who  had  the  patriotifm  to  attempt  to  reform  his  dependents, 
and  to  banifli  from  them  thofe  barbarous  ideas.  His  example  has  been 
followed  by  others  ;  and  there  fcarce  can  be  a  doubt,  that  a  very  few 
years  will  reconcile  the  Highlanders  to  all  the  milder  habits  of  fociety. 

Some  Scotch  gentlemen,  who  at  this  day  pique  themfelves  upon  their 
fa,mily,  or  the  antiquity  of  their  defcent,  are  the  moft  dangerous  as  well 
as  difagreeable  animals  upon  earth ;  becaufe,  forgetting  all  the  virtues 
of  their  anceftors,  they  imitate  them  only  in  their  capricious  vanity  and 
revenge.  Thofe  who  go  abroad,  and  endeavour  by  induftry  to  raife  the 
lownefs  of  their  circumftances,  excel  in  all  the  fecial,  civil,  commercial, 
and  military  duties.  There  is  a  kind  of  fimilarity  in  their  perfonalcha- 
ra6lers,  and  by  feeing  one'Scotchman  who  acquires  a  fortune  abroad,  you 
iee  the  whole.  They  are  hofpitable,  open,  communicative,  and  chari- 
table. They  ailimilate  to  the  manners  of  the  people  with  whom  they  live, 
with  more  eafe  and  freedom  than  the  natives  of  moft  other  countries,  and 
they  have  a  furprifmg  facility  in  acquiring  languages,  particularly  the 
French. 

It  remains  perhaps  a  queftion,  whether  that  lettered  education,  for 
which  the  Scots  were  noted  by  the  neighbouring  nations,  was  not  of  pre- 
judice  to  their  country,  while  it  v/as  of  the  utmoft  fervice  to  many  of  its 
natives.  Their  literature,  however  flight,  rendered  them  acceptable  and 
agreeable  among  foreigners  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  drained  their  nation 
of  that  order  of  men,  who  are  the  beft  fitted  for  forming  and  executing 
the  great  plans  of  commerce  and  agriculture  for  the  public  emolument. 

With  regard  to  gentlemen  who  live  at  hom.e,  upon  eftates  of  300 1.  a 
year,  and  upwards,  they  differ  little  or  nothing,  in  their  manners,  and 
ftyle  of  living,  from  their  Englifli  neighbours  of  the  like  fortunes. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears  that  the  ancient  modes  of  living 
among  the  Scotch  nobility  and  gentry  are  as  far  from  being  applicable  to 
the  prefent  time,  as  the  forms  of  a  Roman  fenate  are  to  that  of  a  con- 
clave ;  and  no  nation,  perhaps,  ever  underwent  fo  quick  and  fo  fudden 
a  tranfition  of  m.anners.  The  danger  is,  that  it  has  been  rather  too  ra- 
pid in  a  contrary  extreme,  before- the  refources  of  the  luxuries  and  con- 
veniences of  life  have  been  fully  eftablifhed. 

The  peafantry  have  their  peculiarities  :  their  ideas  are  confined  ;  but 
no  people  can  conform  their  tempers  better  than  they  do  to  their  ftations. 
They  are  taught  from  their  infancy  to  bridle  their  pailions,  to  behave  fub- 
miflively  to  their  fuperiors,  and  live  within  the  bounds  of  the  moft  rigid 
ceconomy.  Hence  they  fave  their  money  and  their  conftitutions,  and  few 
inftances  of  murder,  perjury,  robbery,  and  other  atrocious  vices  occur  at 
prefent  in  Scotland.  They  feldom  enter  fingly  upon  any  daring  enter- 
prife  ;  but  when  they  aft  in  concert,  the  fecrecy,  fagacity,  and  refolution, 
with  which  they  carry  on  any  defperate  undertaking,  is  not  to  be  paral- 
leled ;  and  tlieir  fidelity  to  one  another,  under  the  ftrongeft  temptations, 
arifmg  from  their  poverty,  is  ftili  more  extraordinary.  Their  mobs  are 
managed  with  all  the  caution  of  confpiracies,  witnefs  that  which  put 
Porteus  to  death,  in  1735,  in  open  defiance  of  law  and  government,  and 
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in  the  midft  of  20,oco  people  ;  and,  though  the  agents  were  well  known, 
and  Tome  of  them  tried,  with  a  reward  of  500I.  annexed  to  their  convic* 
tion,  yet  no  evidence  could  be  found  fafhcient  to  bring  them  to  punifh- 
menr.  The  fidelity  of  the  Highlanders,  of  both  ftxes,  under  a  Hill 
greater  temptation,  to  the  young  Pretender,  after  his  defeat  at  Culloden, 
could  fcarcely  be  believed  were  it  not  well  attefted  *. 

They  aiFecl  a  fondnefs  for  the  memory  and  language  of  their  fore- 
fathers beyond,  perhaps,  any  people  in  the  v/orld  ;  but  this  attachment 
is  feldom  or  never  carried  into  any  thing  that  is  indecent  or  difguilful, 
though  they  retain  it  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  They  are  fond  of  the 
ancient  Scotch  diflies,  fuch  as  the  hoggice,  the  meep's  head  fmged,  tli!: 
fifh  in  fauce,  the  chicken  broth,  hotchpotch,  and  minced  collops.  Thefe 
difhes,  in  their  original  drefling,  were  favoury  and  nutritive  for  keen 
appetites  ;  but  the  modern  improvements  that  have  been  m^ade  in  the 
Scotch  cookery,  have  rendered  them  agreeable  to  the  moil:  delicate  pa- 
lates. The  common  ufe  of  oatmeal,  undoubtedly,  gave  a  nardnefs  to  tlie 
features  of  the  vulgar  of  both  fexes,  befides  fom.e  other  difagreeable  con- 
fequences  it  was  attended  with  ;  but  thefe  unfavourable  charadleriit^cs  will 
wear  out,  by  the  introdudion  of  wheaten  bread,  which  now  abounds  in 
Scotland.  The  exceffive  ufe  of  oatm.eal  accounts  for  the  common  obfer- 
vation,  that  the  faces  of  the  lower  women  in  Scotland  are  commonly  very 
coarfe  ;  but  it  was  ov»'ned  at  the  fame  time,  that  among  the  higher  rank 
of  females,  beauty  was  found  in  its  utmoft  perfection.  The  reverfe  has 
been  remarked  of  a  neighbouring  nation. 

The  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts  of  Scotland,  who  live  chiefly  by  pafture, 
have  a  natural  vein  for  poetry  ;  and  the  beautiful  fimplicity  of  the  Scotch 
tunes  is  reliihed  by  ail  true  judges  of  nature.  Love  is  generally  the  fab- 
jecl,  and  many  of  the  airs  have  been  brought  upon  the  Englifn  fiage  with 
variations,  under  new  names,  but  with  this  difadvantage,  that  though 
rendered  more  conformable  to  the  rules  of  mufic,  they  are  molily  altered 
for  the  worfe,  being  Gripped  of  that  original  fimplicity,  which,  however 
irregular,  is  their  mofl  effential  charafteriitic,  which  is  fo  agreeable  to  the 
ear,  and  has  fuch  powers  over  the  human  brcail.  Thofe  of  a  m.ore  lively 
and  merry  ilrain  had  better  fortune,  being  introduced  into  the  army  in 
their  native  drefs,  by  the  fifes,  an  inftrumxent  fjr  which  they  are  remark- 
ably well  fuited.  It  has  been  ridiculoufly  fuppofed  that  Rizzio,  the  un- 
happy Italian  fecretary  of  Pvlary  queen  of  Scots,  reformed  the  Scotch 
mufic.  This  is  a  falfehood  invented  by  his  countrymen  in  envy  to  the 
Scots.  Their  fineft  tunes  exifted  long  before  Rizzio's  arrival,  in  their 
church  mufic  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  Rizzio,  who  was  entirely  employed 
by  his  miftrefs  in  foreign  difpatches,  ever  com.pofed  an  air  during  the 
fhort  time  he  lived  in  Scotland  ;  but,  were  there  no  other  evidences  to 
confute  this  report,  the  original  character  of  the  muhc  itfelf  is  fufiicient. 

The  lower  people  in  Scotland  are  not  fo  much  accufcomed  as  the  t^ng- 
lifh  are  to  clubs,  dinners,  and  other  convivial  entertainments  ;  but  when 
they  partake  of  them,  for  that  very  reafon,  they  feem  to  enjoy  them  more 
completely.  One  inilitution  there  is,  at  once  fecial  and  charitable,  and 
that  is,  the  contributions  raifed  for  celebrating  the  weddings  of  people  of 
an  inferior  rank.    Thefe  feftivities  partake  of  the  ancient  Saturnalia  ; 

*  A  reward  of  30,000  1.  being  offered  by  proclamation  to  any  one  who  v/cnild  deliver 
him  up,  notwithftanding  which  he  found  I'afe  flieiter  anionglt  thtle  people  during  an 
bode  of  fix  months,  though  the  miLtary  were  every  where  vigilant  in  c[uefl  of  him. 
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but  though  the  company  confift  proniifcuoufly  of  the  high  and  the  low, 
the  entertainment  is  as  decent  as  it  is  jovial.  Each  guefl  pays  according 
to  his  inclination  or  ability,  but  feldom  under  a  fhilling  a  head,  for  which 
they  have  a  wedding  dinner  and  dancing.  When  the  parties  happen  to 
be  fervants  in  refpeftable  families,  the  contributions  are  fo  liberal,  that 
they  often  eftablifh  the  young  couple  in  the  world. 

The  common  people  in  Scotland  retain  the  folemn  decent  manner  of 
their  anceftors  at  burials.  When  a  relation  dies  in  a  town,  the  pariih 
beadle  is  fent  round  Vv'ith  a  paffing  bell ;  but  he  Hops  at  certain  places, 
and  with  a  flow  melancholy  tone,  announces  the  name  of  the  party  de- 
ceafed,  and  the  time  of  his  interment,  to  which  he  invites  all  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  At  the  hour  appointed,  if  the  deceafed  was  beloved  in  the 
place,  vail  numbers  attend.  The  proceflion  is  fometimes  preceded  by  the 
magiftrates  and  their  officers,  and  the  deceafed  is  carried  in  his  coffin, 
covered  by  a  velvet  pall,  with  chair-poles,  to  the  grave,  where  it  is  in- 
terred without  any  farther  ceremony  than  the  neareft  relation  thanking 
the  company  for  their  attendance.  The  funerals  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  are  performed  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  in  England,  but  with- 
out the  burial  fervice.  The  Highland  funerals  were  generally  preceded 
by  bagpipes,  which  played  certain  dirges,  called  coronachs,  and  were 
accompanied  by  the  voices  of  the  attendants  of  both  fexes. 

Dancing  is  a  favourite  amufement  of  this  country,  but  little  regard  is 
paid  to  art  or  gracefulnefs  ;  the  whole  confills  in  agility,  and  in  keeping 
time  to  their  own  tunes,  which  they  do  with  great  exai^lnefs.  Qne  of  the 
peculiar  diverfions  praftjfed  by  the  gentlemen,  is  the  GofF,  which  requires 
an  equal  degree  of  art  and  ftrength  :  it  is  played  by  a  bat  and  a  ball  :  the 
latter  is  fmaller  and  harder  than  a  cricket-ball ;  the  bat  is  of  a  taper  cour 
ilrudlion,  till  it  terminates  in  the  part  that  Urikes  the  ball;  which  is 
loaded  with  lead,  and  faced  with  horn.  The  diverflon  itfelf  refembles 
that  of  the  Mall,  v/hich  was  common  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century.  An  expert  player  will  fend  the  ball  an  amazing  diftance  at 
one  ftroke ;  and  each  party  follows  his  ball  upon  an  open  heath,  and  he 
who  ilrikes  it  in  feweil  itrokes  into  a  hole,  wins  the  game.  The  diverfion 
of  Curling  is  likev/ife,  I  beJieve,  peculiar  to  the  Scots:  it  is  performed 
upon  ice,  with  large  flat  ftones,  often  from  20  to  200  pounds  weight 
each,  which  they  hurl  from  a  common  fland,  to  a  mark  at  a  certain  di- 
ilance  ;  and  whoever  is  neareil:  the  m:irk  is  the  vidlor.  Thefe  two  may 
be  called  the  (landing  fummer  and  winter  diverfions  of  Scotland.  The 
natives  are  expert  at  all  the  other  diverfions  common  in  England,  the 
cricket  excepted,  of  which  they  have  no  notion  ;  the  gentlemen  look 
upon  it  as  too  athletic  and  mechanical. 

Language  and  press.]  I  place  thefe  two  articles  under  the  fame 
head,  becaufe  they  had  formerly  an  intimate  relation  to  each  other,  both 
of  them  being  evidently  Celtic.  The  Highland  plaid  is  compofed  of  a 
woollen  fluff,  fometimes  very  flne,  called  tartan.  This  fluff  confifts  of 
various  colours,  forming  ftripes  which  crofs  each  other  at  right  angles  ; 
and  the  natives  value  themfelves  upon  the  judicious  arrangement,  orwhat 
they  call  fets,  of  thofe  fl:ripes  and  colours,  which,  where  Ikilfully  managed, 
produce  a  wonderfully  pleaflng  effedi  to  the  eye.  Above  the  ftirt,  the 
Highlanders  wear  a  waiflcoat  of  the  fame  compofition  with  the  plaid, 
v/hich  commonly  confills  of  twelve  yards  in  width,  and  which  they  throw 
over  the  flioulder  into  very  near  the  form  of  a  Roman  toga,  as  reprefented 
inanci^nt  toues;  fometiijiesit  is  faltened  roun^l  th^  middle  with  a  eatherii 
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belt,  fo  that  part  of  the  plaid  hangs  down  before  and  behind  like  a  petti- 
coat, and  fupplies  the  want  of  breeches.  This  they  call  being  drefftd  in 
a  phelig,  but  which  the  Lowlanders  call  a  kilt,  and  I  make  no  doubt  is 
the  fame  word  with  Celt.  Sometimes  they  wear  a  kind  of  petticoat  of 
the  fame  variegated  llufF,  buckled  round  the  waift,  and  this  they  term  the 
philibeg,  which  feems  to  be  of  Milelian  extradlion.  Their  flockings 
were  likewife  of  tartan,  tied  below  the  knee  with  tartan  garters  formed 
into  taffels.  The  poorer  people  wear  upon  their  feet  brogues  made  of 
untanned  or  undreffed  leather ;  for  their  heads  a  blue  flap  cap  is  ufed, 
called  a  bonnet,  of  a  particular  woollen  manufadure.  From  the  belt 
of  the  philibeg  hung  generally  their  knives,  and  a  dagger,  which  they 
called  a  dirk,  and  an  iron  piftol,  fometimes  of  fine  workmanfliip,  and 
curioufly  inlaid  with  filver.  The  introduftion  of  the  broad  fword  of 
Andrea  Ferrara,  a  Spaniard  (which  was  always  part  of  the  Highland 
drefs)  feems  to  be  no  earlier  than  the  reign  of  James  III.  who  invited 
that  excellent  workman  to  Scotland.  A  large  leathern  purfe,  richly 
adorned  with  filver,  hanging  before  them,  was  always  part  or  a  Highland 
chieftain's  drefs. 

The  drefs  of  the  Highland  women  confifled  of  a  petticoat  and  jerkin, 
with  ftrait  fleeves,  trimmed  or  not  trimmed,  according  to  the  quality  oF 
the  wearer  ;  over  this  they  wore  a  plaid,  which  they  either  held  clofe  un- 
der their  chins  with  the  hand,  or  fartened  with  a  buckle  of  a  particular 
falhion.  On  the  head  they  wore  a  kerchief  of  fine  linen  of  different 
forms.  The  women's  plaid  has  been  but  lately  difufed  in  Scotland  by 
the  ladies,  who  wore  it  in  a  graceful  manner,  the  drapery  falling  to- 
wards the  feet  in  large  folds.  A  curious  virtuofo  may  find  a  flrong  re- 
femblance  between  the  variegated  and  fimbriated  draperies  of  the  an- 
cients, and  thofe  of  the  Tufcans  (who  were  unqueftionably  of  Celtic 
original),  as  they  are  to  be  feen  in  the  monuments  of  antiquity. 

The  attachmenrof  the  Highlanders  to  this  drefs,  rendered  it  a  bond  of 
union,  which  often  proved  dangerous  to  the  government.  Many  efforts 
had  been  made  by  the  legiflature,  after  the  rebellion  in  17  15,  to  dilarm 
them,  and  oblige  them  to  conform  to  the  Low-Country  dreffes.  The 
difarming  fcheme  was  the  moft  fuccefsful  ;  for  when  the  rebellion  in 
1745  broke  out,  the  common  people  had  fcarcely  any  other  arms  than 
thofe  v/hich  they  took  from  the  king's  troops.  Their  overthrow  at 
Culloden,  rendered  it  no  difficult  matter  for  the  legiflature  to  force  them 
into  a  total  change  of  their  drefs.  Its  conveniency,  however,  for  the 
purpofes  of  the  field,  is  fo  great,  that  fome  of  the  Highland  regiments 
iHll  retain  it.  Even  the  common  people  have  of  late  refuraed  the  ufe 
of  it  ;  and  for  its  lightnefs  and  difcumbrance,  many  of  the  Highland 
gentlemen  wear  it  in  the  fummer  time  ^. 

The  drefs  of  the  higher  and  middling  ranks  in  the  Low-Country,  differ 
little  or  nothing  from  the  Englilh  ;  but  many  of  the  peafantry  Itill  retriiu 
the  bonnet,  for  the  cheapnefs  and  lightnefs  of  the  wear.  I'he  dreis  of  the 
women  of  all  ranks  are  much  the  fame  in  both  kingdoms. 


*  The  wife  policy  of  the  prefent  reign  having,  by  gentle  means,  hroiight  over  tlK-fc, 
hereditary  enemies  of  the  Hanoverian  fuccellion,  nothing  could  tend  more  to  rivt  f  thr;  ■ 
affedions,  or  to  render  their  native  bravery  completely  fubfervient  to  government,  tl^uw 
the  free  ufe  of  that  ancient  and  graceful  habit.  This  indulgence  would  coft  govern- 
ment nothing,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  it  might  teej)  numbers  from  emjgrai.i'g,  by 
employing  them  in  their  favourite  manufadure. 
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1  have  already  mentioned  the  language  of  the  Highlanders,  efpecially 
towards  Lochaber  and  Badenoch,  to  be  radically  Celtic.  The  Englifh 
fpoken  by  the  Scots,  notwithftanding  its  provincial  articulations,  which 
are  as  frequent  there  as  in  the  more  fouthern  countries,  is  written  in  the 
fame  manner  in  both  kingdoms.  At  prefent  the  pronunciation  of  a 
Scotchman  does  not  differ  fo  much  from  a  Londoner,  as  that  of  a 
Londoner  does  from  an  inhabitant  of  Somerfetfhire,  and  Ibme  parts  of 
Worcefterihire. 

Punishments.]  Thefe  are  pretty  much  the  fame  in  Scotland  as  in 
England,  only  that  of  beheading  is  performed  by  an  inllrument  called  the 
Maiden  ;  the  model  of  which,  it  is  well  known,  was  brought  from  Halli- 
fax  in  England  to  Scotland,  by  the  regent  earl  of  Morton,  and  it  was 
hanfeiled  by  his  own  execution. 

Religion  ]  Ancient  Scottifn  hiftorians,  Bede,  and  other  writers, 
generally  agree,  that  Chriftianity  was  firll  taught  in  Scotland  by  fome  of 
the  difciples  of  St.  John  the  Apoftle,  who  fled  to  this  northern  corner  to 
avoid  the  periecution  of  Domitian,  the  Roman  emperor;  but  it  was  not 
publicly  prolefled  till  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  when  a  prince, 
whom  Scotch  hiftorians  call  Donald  the  Firft,  his  queen,  and  feveral  of 
his  nobles,  were  folemnly  baptized.  It  was  farther  conHrrned  by  emigra- 
tions from  South  Britain,  during  the  perfecutions  of  Aurelius  and  Dio- 
clefian,  when  it  became  the  general  religion  of  the  country  under  the 
management  of  a  fociety  of  learned  and  pious  men,  named  Culdees, 
whofe  principal  feat  was  in  St.  Andrews.  Thefe  Culdees,  though  they 
appointed  overfeers  for  the  better  regulating  of  their  affairs,  were  all 
equal  in  rank  and  dignity. 

Thus  independent  of  the  church  of  Rome,  Chriftianity  appears  to  have 
been  taught,  planted,  and  finally  confirmed  as  a  national  church,  where 
it  flourifhed  in  its  native  fimplicity,  till  the  arrival  of  Paladius,  a  prieft 
fent  by  the  bifhop  of  Rome  in  the  fifth  century,  who  found  means  to 
introduce  the  modes  and  ceremonies  of  the  Romifh  church,  which  at  lall 
prevailed,  and  Scotland  became  involved  in  that  darknefs  which  for  many 
ages  overfpread  Europe  ;  though  their  dependance  upon  the  pope  was 
very  flender,  when  compared  to  the  blind  fubjedlion  of  many  other 
nations. 

The  Culdees,  however,  long  retained  their  original  manners,  and  re- 
mained a  difiind  order,  notwithftanding  the  oppreffion  of  the  Romifli 
clergy,  fo  late  as  the  age  of  Robert  Bruce,  in  the  14th  century,  when  they 
difappeared.  But  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  oppofition  to 
popery  in  this  illand,  though  itceafedin  Scotland  upon  the  extinction  of 
the  Culdees,  v/as  in  the  fame  age  revived  in  England  by  John  Wickliffe, 
a  man  of  parts  and  learning,  who  was  the  forerunner,  in  the  work  of 
reformation,  to  John  Hufs  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  as  the  latter  were 
to.Martin  Luther,  and  John  Calvin.  But  though  the  dodrines  of  Wick- 
liffe were  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  propagated  by  the  P.eformers  in  the 
l6th  century,  and  the  age  feemed  Wrongly  difpofed  to  receive  them, 
affairs  were  not  yet  fully  ripe  for  this  great  revolution  ;  and  the  finifhing 
blow  to  popery  in  England,  was  referved  to  the  age  of  Henry  VIIL 

Soon  after  that  important  event  took  place  in  England,  when  learning, 
arts,  and  fciences  began  to  revive  in  Europe,  the  abfurdities  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  as  well  as  the  profligate  lives  of  her  clergy,  did  not  efcape  the 
notice  of  a  free  and  enquiring  people,  and  gave  rife  to  the  reformation  in 
Scotland  ;  which  began  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  made  great  progrefs 
under  that  of  his  daughter  Mary  (though  both  of  them  were  catholics), 
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and  was  at  length  completed  through  the  preaching  of  John  Knox,  who 
had  adopted  the  dodlrine  of  Calvin,  and  was  become  the  apollle  of  Scot- 
land. It  was  natural  for  his  brethren  to  imagine,  that  upon  the  abolition 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  they  were  to  fiicceed  to  the  revenues  of 
that  clergy.  The  great  nobility,  who  had  parcelled  out  thefe  poifeffions 
for  themfelves,  did  not  at  firfc  difcourage  this  notion  ;  but  no  fooner  had 
Knox  fucceeded  in  his  defigns,  which,  through  the  fury  of  the  mob,  de- 
Uroyed  fome  of  the  hnefl  eccleiiaftical  buildiags  in  the  world,  than  the 
parliament,  or  rather  the  nobility,  monopolized  all  the  church  livings, 
and  moil  fcandalouily  left  the  reforming  clergy  to  live  almoft  in  a  ftate  of 
beggary  ;  nor  could  all  their  efforts  produce  any  ftruggle  in  their  favour. 

The  nobility,  and  great  landholders,  left  the  dotlrine  and  difcipiine  of 
the  church  to  be  modelled  by  the  preachers,  and  (  hey  were' coniirmed  by 
parliament.  Succeeding  times  rendered  the  Prelbyterian  clergy  of  vaft 
importance  to  the  Hate;  and  their  revenues  have  been  fo  much  mended, 
that  though  no  ftipend  there  exceeds  150I.  a  year,  few  fall  Uiort  of  60  1. 
and  none  of  50 1.  If  the  prefent  expenfive  mode  of  living  continues  in 
Scotland,  the  eflablifhed  clergy  will  have  many  unanfwerable  reafons  to 
urge  for  the  increafe  of  their  revenues. 

The  bounds  of  this  work  do  not  admit  of  entering  at  large  upon  the 
doctrinal  and  ceconomlcal  part  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  It  is  fufncient 
to  fay,  that  its  hril  principle  is  a  parity  of  ecclefiallical  aodiority  among 
all  its  prelbyters  that  it  agrees  in  its  cenfures  vvich  the  reformed  churches 
abroad  in  the  chief  heads  of  oppofition  to  popery  ;  but  thac  it  is  modelled 
principally  after  the  Calviniitical  plan  eftablilhed  at  Geneva.  This  efta- 
blifhment,  at  various  periods,  proved  fo  tyrannical  over  the  laity,  by 
having  the  power  of  the  greater  and  lefier  excommunication,  which  were 
attended  by  a  forfeiture  of  eRate,  and  fometimes  of  lile,  that  the  kirk 
fclTions,  and  other  bodies,  have  been  abridged  of  all  their  dangerous 
powers  over  the  laity,  who  are  extremely  jeaious  of  their  being  revived. 
It  is  faid,  that  even  that  relic  of  popery,  the  obliging  fornicators  of  both 
fexes  to  fit  upon  what  they  call  a  repenting-flool,  in  the  charc]i,  and  in 
full  view  of  the  congregation,  begins  to  v»'ear  out  ;  it  having  been  found, 
that  the  Scotch  women,  on  account  of  that  penance,  were  the  greatefl: 
infanticides  in  the  world.  In  Ihort,  the  power  of  the  Scotch  clergy  is 
at  prefent  very  moderate,  or  at  leall  very  moder.;tely  exercifed  ;  n^^r  are 
they  accountable  for  the  extravagancies  of  their  predecelTors.  Thcy  h^.v^e 
been,  ever  fince  the  Revolution,  firm  adherents  to  ci-vii  liberty,  and  iJie 
houfe  of  Hanover  ;  and  aded  with  remarkable  intrepidity  during  the 
rebellion  in  1745.  They  drefs  without  clerical  robes  ;  but  fome  of  them 
appear  in  the  pulpit  in  gowns,  after  the  Geneva  form,  and  bands.  They 
make  no  ufe  of  fet  forms  in  worfhip,  but  are  not  prohibited  thac  of  the 
Lord's  prayer.  The  rents  of  the  bifiiops,  fmce  the  abolition  of  ep;kcpacy, 
are  paid  to  the  king,  who  commonly  appropriates  them  to  proas  purpoles. 
A  thoufand  pounds  a  year  is  always  fent  by  his  majefty  for  the  uft  of  the 
proteftant  fchools  erefted  by  act  of  parliament  in  North  Britair,  ar  d  the 
Weftern  Ifles  ;  and  the  Scotch  clergy,  of  late,  have  p  -  f  reaout  funds 
for  the  fupport  of  their  widows  and  orphans.  The  nvuviber  of  panfnes 
in  Scotland  are  890,  whereof  31  are  collegiate  churches,  that  is,  where 
the  cure  is  ferved  by  more  than  one  minifter. 

The  highelt  ecclefiallical  authority  in  Scouand  is  the  general  afiemhly, 
which  we  may  call  the  ecclefiallical  parliament  of  Scotland.  It  coniiiis  of 
commifiioners,  fome  of  which  are  laymen,  under  the  title  of  ruling  elders, 
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from  prefbyteries,  royal  burghs,  and  univerfities.  A  prefbytery,  confiil  - 
ing  of  under  twelve  minifters,  fends  two  minifters  and  one  ruling  elder  ; 
if  it  contains  between  12  and  18  minifters,  it  fends  three,  and  one  ruling 
elder  ;  if  it  contains  between  18  and  24  minifters,  it  fends  four  minifters 
and  two  ruling  elders ;  but  if  the  preftjytery  has  24  minifters,  it  fends 
£ve  minifters  and  two  ruling  elders.  Every  royal  burgh  fends  one  ruling 
elder,  and  Edinburgh  two  ;  whofe  eleflion  muft  be  attefted  by  the  refpec- 
tive  kirk-feffions  of  their  own  burghs.  Every  univerfity  fends  one  com- 
milfioner,  ufually  a  minifter  of  their  own  body.  The  commiflioners  are 
chofen  yearly,  fix  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the  affembly.  The  rul- 
ing elders  are  often  of  the  firft  quality  of  the  country. 

The  king  prefides  by  his  commiifioner  (who  is  always  a  nobleman)  in 
this  affembly,  which  meets  once  a  year :  but  he  has  no  voice  in  their  deli- 
berations. The  order  of  their  proceeding  is  regular,  though  the  number 
of  members  often  create  a  confufion,  which  the  moderator,  who  is  chofen 
by  them  to  be  as  it  were  fpeaker  of  the  houfe,  has  not  fufticient  autho- 
rity to  prevent.  Appeals  are  brought  from  all  the  other  ecclefiaftical 
courts  in  Scotland  to  the  general  affembly  ;  and  no  appeal  lies  from  its 
determinations  in  religious  matters. 

Provincial  fynods  are  next  in  authority  to  the  general  affembly.  They 
are  compofed  of  a  number  of  the  adjacent  prefbyteries,  over  whom  they 
have  a  power  ;  and  there  are  fifteen  of  them  in  Scotland  ;  but  their  afts 
are  reverfible  by  the  general  affembly. 

Subordinate  to  the  fynods,  are  prefbyteries,  69  of  which  are  in  Scot- 
land, each  confifting  of  a  number  of  contiguous  parifhes.  The  minifters 
of  thefe  parifhes,  with  one  ruling  elder,  chofen  half-yearly  out  of  every 
kirk-feflion,  compofe  a  prefbytery.  Thefe  prefbyteries  meet  in  the  head 
town  of  that  divifion  ;  but  have  no  jurifdidion  beyond  their  own  bounds, 
though  within  thefe  they  have  cognizance  of  all  ecclefiaftical  caufes  and 
matters.  A  chief  part  of  their  bufinefs  is  the  ordination  of  candidates  for 
livings.  In  which  they  are  regular  and  folemn.  The  patron  of  a  liv- 
ing is  bound  to  nominate  or  prefent  in  fix  months  after  a  vacancy,  other- 
wife  the  preftjytery  fills  the  place  jure  de'voluto  ;  but  that  privilege  does 
not  hold  in  royal  burghs. 

A  kirk-feffjon  is  the  loweft  ecclefiaftical  judicatory  in  Scotland,  and  its 
authority  does  not  extend  beyond  its  own  parifh.  The  members  confift 
of  the  minifter  and  elders.  The  office  and  duty  of  a  minifter,  or  prefby- 
ter,  confift  in  preaching,  adminiftering  the  facrament,  catechifing,  vifit- 
ing  the  fick,  pronouncing  church  cenfures,  nominating  elders,  affifting 
at  the  ordination  of  miniiters,  within  the  bounds  of  their  own  preft^y- 
tery,  and  prefiding  at  the  kirk-feflion. 

The  elders  generally  amount  to  eight  or  ten  perfons,  fele^led  by  the 
'  minifter  from  among  the  moft  intelligent  and  regular  of  his  pariftiioners. 
The  ofHce  of  elder  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  churchwarden  in  Eng- 
land, having  the  fuperintendency  of  the  poor,  and  the  management  of 
other  parochial  aflalrs.  They  alfo  affift  the  minifter,  in  feveral  of  his 
clerical  duties,  particularly  in  catechifing,  vifiting  the  fick,  and  at  the 
communion  table.  One  of  them  .is  called  the  ruling  elder,  who  is  ge- 
nerally a  perfon  of  the  firft  quality  and  intereft  in  the  parifti. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  eftabllfhed  religion  in  Scotland  is 
prefbyterian  :  that  it  was  formerly  of  a  rigid  nature,  and  partook  of  all 
the  aufteritles  of  Calvinifm,  and  intolerance  of  popery,  by  its  perfecuting 
fpirit  J  but  at  prefent  it  is  mild  and  gentle,  and  the  moft  rational  Chriftian 
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may  accommodate  himfelf  to  the  doclrine  and  worlhip  of  the  natlona 
church.  It  is  to  be  wi(hed,  however,  that  this  moderation  was  not  too 
often  interrupted  by  the  fanaticifm  not  only  of  lay  feceders,  but  of  regu- 
lar minifters.  Thefe  are  induftrious  to  fix  upon  the  abfurdities  (and  what 
church  is  without  them)  of  former  divines  and  vifionaries,  and  ecclefiafti- 
cal  ordinances  and  difcipline,  which  were  found  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  nature  of  government.  They  maintain  their  own  preachers ;  though 
fcarcely  any  two  congregations  agree  either  in  principle  or  prailice  with 
each  other.  We  do  not,  however,  find  that  they  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
civil  power,  or  at  lealt  the  inftances  are  rare  and  inconfiderable. 

A  different  fet  of  diffenters  in  Scotland,  confiftsof  the  epifcopalians,  a 
few  quakers  and  papifts,  and  other  feftaries,  who  are  denominated  from 
their  preachers.  Epifcopacy,  from  the  time  of  the  Reftoration  in  1660,  to 
that  of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  was  the  ellablifhed  church  of  Scotland  ; 
and  would  probably  have  continued  fo,  had  not  the  bifhops,  who  were  in 
general,  very  w^eak  men,  and  creatures  of  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards 
of  Jam.es  VII.  and  II.  refufed  to  recognize  king  William's  title.  The 
partizans  of  that  unhappy  prince  retained  the  epifcopal  religion  ;  and 
king  William's  government  was  fo  unpopular  in  Scotland,  that  in  queen 
Anne's  time,  the  epifcopalians  were  more  numerous  in  the  northern  parts 
than  the  prefbyterians  ;  and  their  meetings,  which  they  held  under  the 
a£l  of  toleration,  as  well  attended.  A  Scotch  epifcopift  thus  becoming 
another  name  for  a  Jacobite,  they  received  fome  checks  after  the  rebel- 
lion in  17 1 5  ;  but  they  recovered  themfelves  fo  well,  that  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  rebellion  in  174^,  they  were  again  become  numerous  ; 
after  which  the  government  found  means  to  invalidate  the  adls  of  their 
clerical  order.  1  heir  meetings,  however,  ftill  fubfift,  but  thinly  ;  and 
in  a  few  years,  they  will,  probably,  be  reduced  to  nothing.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  decline  of  the  nonjurors  is  far  from  having  fupprefTed  epif- 
copacy in  Scotland  :  the  Englifh  bifhops  fupply  them  with  clergy  qualified 
according  to  law,  whofe  chapels  are  chiefly  filled  by  the  Englifh,  and  fuch 
Scotch  hearers  of  that  perfuafion  as  have  places  under  the  governmicnr. 

The  defe(5lion  of  fome  great  families  from  the  caufe  of  popery,  and 
the  extinction  of  others,  have  rendered  its  votaries  very  inconfiderable  in 
Scotland.  If  any  remain,  they  are  confined  to  the  northern  parts,  and 
the  iflands ;  but  they  appear  to  be  as  quiet  and  inoffenfive  asproteflant 
fubjefts. 

Scotland,  during  the  time  of  epifcopacy,  contained  two  archbiflioprics, 
St.  Andrews  and  Glafgow  ;  and  twelve  biflioprics,  which  are,  Edinburgh, 
Dunkeld,  Aberdeen,  Murray,  Brechin,  Dumblain,  R.ofs,  Caithnefs, 
Orkney,  Galloway,  Argyle,  and  the  Ifles. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  For  this  article  we  may  refer  to  the 
literary  hiflory  of  Europe  for  thefe  1400  years  pafl.  The  poems  of  Oflian 
fufiiciently  Ihew  that  the  Mufes  were  no  ftrangers  there  in  very  remote 
ages.  The  weflern  parts  and  ifles  of  Scotland  produced  St.  Patrick,  the 
celebrated  apoftle  of  Ireland  ;  and  many  others  fince,  whofe  bare  names 
would  make  a  long  article.  The  writings  of  Adamnanus,  and  other 
authors,  who  lived  before,  and  at  the  time  of  the  conquefl  of  England, 
v/hich  are  come  to  our  hands,  are  fpecimens  of  their  learning.  Charles 
the  Great,  or  Charlemagne,  according  to  the  Scots  and  foreign  hiftorians, 
held  a  correfpondence  by  letters  with  the  kings  of  Scotland,  with  whom 
he  formed  a  famous  league  ;  and  employed  certain  Scotchmen  in  plan~ 
xiing,  fettling,  and  ruling  his  favourite  univerfities,  and  other  feminaries 
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of  learning,  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany*.  It  is  an  undoubted  truth, 
though  a  I'eeming  paradoxical  faft,  that  Barbour,  a  Scotch  poet,  philo- 
fopher,  and  hiftorian,  though  prior  in  time  to  Chaucer,  having  flourifhed 
in  the  year  1368,  wrote,  according  to  the  modern  ideas,  as  pure  Englifh 
as  that  bard,  and  his  verfification  is  perhaps  more  harmonious.  The 
deftrudlion  of  the  Scotch  monuments  of  learning  and  antiquity  have 
rendered  their  early  annals  lame,  and  often  fabulous  ;  but  the  Latin  fcyle 
of  Buchanan^s  Hiflory  is,  to  this  day,  the  moft  clalTical  of  all  modern  pro- 
dudions.  The  letters  of  the  Scotch  kings  to  the  neighbouring  princes, 
are  generally  allov/ed  to  be  the  finefl  compofitions  of  the  times  in  which 
they  were  written,  and  are  free  from  many  of  the  barbarifms  to  be  found 
in  thofe  fent  them  in  anfwer.  This  renders  it  at  leaft  highly  probable, 
that  clalTical  learning  v/as  cultivated  at  the  court  of  Scotland,  even  in  the 
rude  ages,  when  ignorance  overfpread  a  confiderable  part  of  Europe. 

The  difcovery  of  the  logarithms,  a  difcovery,  which  in  point  both  of 
ingenuity  and  utility,  may  vie  with  any  that  has  been  made  in  modern 
times,  is  the  indifputablc  right  of  Napier  of  Merchillon.  And  fince  his 
time,  the  mathematical  fciences  have  been  cultivated  in  Scotland  with 
amazing  fuccefs.  Keil,  in  his  phyfico-mathematical  works,  to  the  clear- 
nefs  of  his  reafoning,  has  added  the  colouring  of  a  poet,  which  is  the 
more  remarkable,  not  only  as  the  fubjecl  is  little  fufceptible  of  ornament, 
but  as  he  wrote  in  an  ancient  language.  Of  all  writers  in  aftronomy,  Gre- 
gory is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  moll  perfed  and  elegant.  Maclaurin,  the 
companion  and  the  friend  of  Sirlfaac  Newton,  was  endowed  with  all  that 
precifion  and  force  of  mind,  which  rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted  for  bring- 
ing down  the  ideas  of  that  gre(it  man,  to  the  level  of  ordinary  apprehen- 
fions,  and  for  dilfafing  that  light  through  the  world  which  Newton  had 
confined  wjthin  the  fphere  of  the  learned.  His  Treatife  on  Fluxions  is 
regarded  by  the  bell  judges  in  Europe,  as  the  cleareft  account  of  the  molt 
refined  and  fubtile  fpeculations  on  which  the  human  mind  ever  exerted 
itfelf  with  fuccefs.  While  Maclaurin  purfued  this  new  career,  a  geo- 
meter no  lefs  famous,  diilinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  fure,  but  almolt  de- 
ferted  trad  of  antiquity.  This  was  the  late  Dr.  Simfon,  fo  well  known 
over  Europe,  for  his  illuilration  of  the  ancient  geometry.  His  Elements 
of  Euclid,  and  above  all  his  Conic  Sedions,  are  fufficient  of  themfelves 
to  eftablilh  the  literary  reputation  of  his  native  country. 

This,  however,  does  not  reft  on  the  charader  of  a  few  mathematicians 
and  aftronomers.  The  fine  arts  have  been  called  fifters,  to  denote  their 
affinity.  There  is  the  fame  connedion  between  the  fciences,  particularly 
thofe  which  depend  on  obfervation.  Mathematics,  and  phyfics,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  were  in  Scotland  accompanied  by  the  other  branches  of 
iludy  to  which  they  are  allied.  In  medicine  particularly,  the  names  of 
'  Pitcairn,  Arbuthnot,  Munro,  Smellie,  and  Whytt,  hold  a  diftinguifhed 
place. 

Nor  have  the  Scots  been  unfuccefsful  in  cultivating  the  belles  lettres. 
Foreigners,  who  ii^habit  warmer  climates,  and  conceive  the  northern 
nations  incapable  of  tendernefs  and  feeling,  are  aftcnifhed  at  the  poetic 
genius,  and  delicate  fenfibility  of  Thomfon. 

But  of  all  literary  purfuits,  that  of  rendering  mankind  more  virtuous 
^nd  happy,  which  is  the  proper  objed  of  what  is  called  morals,  ought  to 


*  Eg-inhard.  inVit.  Carol.  Mag.  alfo  Paulus  Emilius's  Hiftory  of  the  French  Atchieve- 
ents,  &c.    ^ee  Mackenzie's  Lives. 
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be  regarded  with  peculiar  honour  and  refped.  The  philofophy  of  Dr. 
Hutchefon,  not  to  mention  other  works  more  fubtleand  elegant,  but  lefs 
convincing  and  lefs  inftructive,  deferves  to  be  read  by  all  who  would  know 
their  duty,  or  who  would  wilh  to  pradlife  it.  Next  to  the  EfTay  on  the 
Human  IJnderftanding,  it  is  perhaps  the  befl  difieftioii  of  the  human 
mind  that  hath  appeared  in  modern  times ;  and  it  is  likewife  the  mo& 
ufeful  fupplement  to  that  Eflay. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  mention  all  the  individuals,  who  have  dif- 
tinguiflied  themfelves  in  the  various  branches  of  literature  ;  particularly 
as  thofe  who  are  alive  (fome  of  them  in  high  elleem  for  hiftorical  com- 
pofition)  difpute  the  merit  with  the  dead,  and  cover  their  country  with 
laurels,  which  neither  envy  can  blatt,  nor  time  can  deilroy. 

Universities.]  The  univerlities  of  Scotland  are  four,  viz.  Thofc 
©f  St.  Andrew's  founded  in  141 1.  — Glafgovv  f ,  1454.  — Aberdeen  |, 
1477.  — and  Edinburgh,  1582  jj. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  )  The  Roman  and  other  anti- 
NATUKAL  AND  a'rtifiCial.  fquitics  found  in  Scotland,  have 
of  themfelves  furnifhcd  matter  for  large  volumes.  The  ftations  of  the 
Roman  legions,  their  caftellas,  their  pretentures  or  wails,  reaching  acrofs 


^  St-  Andrew's  has  a  Chancellor,  two  Principals,  and  eleven  ProfelTors  in 

Greek,  Mathematics, 

Humanity,  Civil  Hiftory:, 

Hebrew,  Church  Hiftory, 

Logic,  Divinit}'^, 

Moral  Philofophy,  Medicine, 

Natural  Philofophy,  * 
f  Glafgow  has  a  Chancellor,  Re<fLor,  Dean  of  Faculty,  Principal,  and  fourteen  Pro- 

feffors  in        Greek,  Mathematics, 

Humanity,  Pradlical  Aftronomy, 

Hebrew,  Hiftory, 

Oriental  Languages,  Divinity, 

Logic,  Civil  and  Scotch  Law, 

Moral  Philofophy,  Medicine, 

Natural  Philofophy,  Anatomy, 

i  Aberdeen  has  properly  two  colleges,  viz.  King's  College,  and  Marlfchal  ColWe  T 
Kino's  College  has  a  Chancellor,  Redor,  Principal,  and  feven  ProfeJTors  in 

Greek,  Divinity, 

Humanity,  Civil  Law, 

Oriental  Languages,  Medicine. 

Philofophy, 
Marlfchal  College  has  a  Chancellor,  Reiftor, 

Greek, 

Oriental  Languages, 
Moral  Philofophy  and  Logic, 
Natural  Philofophy, 
p  Edinburgh  has  a  Chancellor,  or  Patron,  viz. 
Greek, 


Principal,  and  feven  Profeffors  m 

Mathematics, 

Divinity, 

Medicine. 


Humanity, 

Hebrew, 

Philofophy, 

Moral  Philofophy, 

Natural  Philofophy, 

Mathematics, 

Hiftory. 

Natural  Hiftory, 
Church  Hiftory, 
Divinity, 
Scotch  Law, 


the  King,  a  Principal,  and  ProfelTors  ifi 
Civil  Law, 
Law  of  Nature  and  Nations, 
Rhetoric, 
Botany, 

Materia  Medica, 

Fra6tice  of  Phyfic, 

Theory  of  Phyfic, 

Medicine, 

Chemiftry, 

Anatomy, 

Midwifen% 

tllf 


ISO  S  C  O  T  L  A  N  D. 

the  ifland,  have  been  traced  with  great  precifioa  by  antiquaries  and  hiflo-^ 
rians;  fo  that  without  fome  freflj  difcoveries,  an  account  of  them  could 
afford  no  inftrudtion  to  the  learned,  and  but  little  amufement  to  the  igno- 
rant; becaufe  at  prefent  they  can  be  difcovered  only  by  critical  eyes; 
Some  mention  of  the  chief  may,  however,  be  proper.  The  courfe  of  the 
Roman  wall,  (or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  country  people,  Graham's  Dyke, 
from  a  tradition  that  the  Scottifh  warrior  of  that  name  firft  broke  over  it) 
between  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  which  was  firft  marked  out  by  Agricola, 
and  completed  by  Antoninus  Pius,  is  ftill  difcernible,  as  are  feveral  Ro- 
man camps  in  the  neighbourhood  *,  Agricola's  camp  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Grampian  hills,  is  a  ftriking  remain  of  Roman  antiquity.  It  is  fituated 
at  Ardoch,  in  Perthfhire,  and  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  the 
camp  occupied  by  Agricola  before  he  fought  the  bloody  battle  fo  well  re- 
corded by  Tacitus,  with  the  Caledonian  king  Galgacus,  who  was  de- 
feated. Some  writers  think,  that  this  remain  of  antiquity  at  Ardoch  was, 
on  account  of  their  numerous  Roman  coins  and  infcriptions  found  near  it, 
a  Roman  caftellum  or  fort.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  certainly  is  the  moll:  en- 
tire and  beft  preferved  of  any  Roman  antiquity  of  that  kind  in  Britain, 
having  no  lefs  than  five  rows  of  ditches  and  fix  ramparts  on  the  fouth  fide  ; 
and  of  the  four  gates  which  lead  into  the  area,  three  of  them  are  very 
diftindl  and  plain,  viz.  the  prastoria,  decumana,  and  dextra  :  the  prai- 
torium  is  the  place  where  the  general's  tent  flood. 

The  Roman  temple,  or  building,  in  the  form  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome, 
or  the  dome  of  St.  PauPs  at  London,  flood  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Carron,  in  Stirlinglhire,  but  in  1 742  was  demoliflied  by  a  neighbouring 
Goth,  for  the  purpofe  of  mending  a  mill-pond.  Its  height  was  twenty- 
two  feet,  and  its  external  circumference  at  the  bafe  was  eighty- eight  feet ; 
fo  that  upon  the  whole,  it  was  one  of  the  moft  complete  Roman  antiqui- 
ties  in  the  world.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  built  by  Agricola,  or  fome 
of  his  fuccelTors,  as  a  temple  to  the  god  Terminus,  as  it  flood  near  the 
pretenture  which  bounded  the  Roman  empire  in  Britain  to  the  north. 
Near  it  are  fome  artificial  conical  mounts  of  earth,  which  flill  retain  the 
name  of  Duni-pace,  or  Duni-pacis ;  which  ferve  to  evidence,  that  there 
ivas  a  kind  of  folemn  compromife  between  the  Romans  and  Caledonians, 
that  the  former  Ihould  not  extend  their  empire  farther  to  the  northwards. 

Innumerable  are  the  coins,  urns,  utenfils,  infcriptions,  and  other  re- 
mains of  the  Romans,  that  have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  Scotland  ; 


*  Near  the  weftern  extremity  of  this  wall,  at  Duntocher,  in  Dumbartonfliire,  a 
countryman  in  digging  a  trench  upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  upon  which  are  feen  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  fort,  turned  up  feveral  tmcommon  tiles,  which  exciting  the  cu- 
riofity  of  the  peafantry  in  that  neighbourhood,  it  was  not  long  before  they  broke  in 
upon  an  entire  fubterraneous  building,  from  which  they  dug  out  a  cart  load  of  thele 
materials.  The  Editor  of  this  work  being  then,  viz.  1775,  upon  a  journey  througli 
that  part  of  Scotland,  found  means,  upon  the  fecond  day,  to  ftop  all  farther  proceed- 
ings, in  hopes  that  fome  public  fpirited  gentlemen  would,  by  taking  off  the  furface, 
explore  the  whole  without  deniolifliing  it.  The  tiles  are  of  feven  different  fizes,  the 
fmalleft  being  feven,  and  the  largeft  twenty-one  inches  fquare.  They  are  from  two  to> 
three  inches  in  thicknefs,  of  a  reddifli  colour,  and  in  perfedt  found  condition.  The  leffer 
ones  compofe  feveral  rows  of  pillars,  which  form  a  labyrinth  of  paffages  of  about  eigh-- 
teen  inches  fquare  ;  and  the  larger  tiles  being  laid  over  the  whole,  ferve  as  a  roof  to  fup- 
port  the  earth  above,  which  is  found  to  be  two  feet  in  depth.  The  building  is  fur- 
xounded  by  a  fubterraneous  wall  of  hewn  ftone.  The  bones  and  teeth  of  animals,  v/itk 
a  footy  kind  of  earth,  were  found  in  the  paffages;  from  which  fome  have  conjectured  thif 
Jjuilding^  to  have  been  occupied  as  a  hot-bath  for  the  ufe  of  the  iieighbowing  garrifon. 
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fome  of  them  to  the  north  of  the  wall^  where,  however^  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  made  any  eftablifliment*  By  the  infcriptions  found  near 
the  wall,  the  names  of  the  legions  that  built  it,  and  how  far  they  car- 
ried it  on,  may  be  karned.  The  remains  of  Roman  highways  are  fre- 
quent in  the  fouthern  parts. 

Danilh  camps  and  fortifications  are  eafily  difcernible  in  feveral  nor- 
thern counties,  and  are  known  by  their  fquare  figures  and  difficult  fitua- 
tions.  Some  houfes  of  flupendous  fabrics  remain  in  Rofs-fhire,  but 
whether  they  are  Danifh,  Pidifh,  or  Scottifh,  does  not  appear.  The 
elevations  of  two  of  them  are  to  be  feen  in  Gordon^s  Itinerarium  Sep- 
tentrionale.  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  are  Norwegian  or  Scandina- 
vian ftrudures,  and  built  about  the  fifth  century,  to  favour  the  defcents 
of  that  people  upon  thofe  coafls. 

Two  Pidlilh  monum.ents,  as  they  are  thought  to  be,  of  a  very  extraordi- 
nary conftrudion,  were  lately  ftanding  in  Scotland,  one  of  them  at  Aber- 
nethey,  in  Perthlhire,  the  other  at  Brechin  in  Angus :  both  of  them  are 
columns,  hollow  in  the  infide,  and  without  a  ftair-cafe  ;  that  of  Brechia 
is  the  mofl  entire,  being  covered  at  the  top  with  a  fpiral  roof  of  flone, 
with  three  or  four  windows  above  the  cornice  :  itconfnis  of  fixty  regular 
courfes  of  hewn  free-rtone,  laid  circularly  and  regularly,  and  tapering 
towards  the  top.  If  thofe  columns  are  really  Pidifh,  that  people  muft 
have  had  among  them  architeds  that  far  exceeded  thofe  of  any  coeval  mo- 
numents to  be  found  in  Europe,  as  they  have  all  the  appearance  of  an 
orders  and  the  building  is  neat,  and  in  the  Roman  tafte  of  architecture. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  affign  them  to  any  but  the  Pifts,  as  they  fland 
in  their  dominions  ;  and  fome  fculptures  upon  that  at  Brechin,  denote  it 
to  be  of  Chriilian  original.  It  is  not  indeed  impoffible  that  thofe  fculp- 
tures are  of  a  later  date.  Befides  thefe  two  pillars,  many  other  Pii^ifh 
buildings  are  found  in  Scotland,  but  none  in  the  fame  taile. 

The  veftiges  of  erections  by  the  ancient  Scots  themfelves,  are  not  only 
curious  but  inftruclive,  as  they  regard  many  important  events  of  their 
hiilory.  That  people  had  amonglt  them  a  rude  notion  of  fculpture, 
in  which  they  tranfmitted  the  adlions  of  their  kings  and  heroes.  At  a 
place  called  Aberlemno,  near  Brechin,  four  or  five  ancient  obelifks  are 
ilill  to  be  feen,  called  the  Danifh  flones  of  Aberlemno.  They  were  eredted 
as  commemorations  of  the  Scotch  victories  over  that  people  ;  and  are 
adorned  with  bas-reliefs  of  men  on  horfeback,  and  many  emblematical 
figures  and  hieroglyphics,  not  intelligible  at  this  day,  but  minutely  de- 
fcribed  by  Mr.  Gordon.  Many  other  hiftoricai  monuments  of  the  Scots 
may  be  difcovered  on  the  like  occafions  ;  but  it  mull  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  obfcurity  of  their  fculptures  have  encouraged  a  field  of  boundlefs 
and  frivolous  conjedtures,  fo  that  the  interpretations  of  many  of  them  are 
often  fanciful.  It  would,  however,  be  unpardonable,  if  1  Ihould  negleCl 
to  mention  the  flone  near  the  town  of  Forrefs  or  Fortrofc,  in  Murray, 
which  far  furpaffes  all  the  others  in  magnificence  and  grandeur,  and  is, 
(fays  Mr.  Gordon )  perhaps,  one  of  the  moft  ftately  monuments  of  that  kind 
in  Europe.  Itrifes  about  23  feet  in  height,  above  ground,  and  is,  as  I 
am  credibly  informed,  no  iefs  than  12  or  15  feet  below;  fo  that  the 
whole  height  is  at  leait  35  feet,  and  its  breadth  near  five.  It  is  all  one 
fmgle  and  entire  flone  ;  great  variety  of  figures  in  relievo  are  carved 
.  thereon,  fome  of  them  flill  diilinCt  and  vifible  ;  but  the  injury  of  the  wea- 
ther has  obfcured  thofe  towards  the  upper  part."  Though  this  monument 
has  been  generally  looked  upon  as  Danifh,  yet  I  have  little,  doubt  of  its 
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being  Scotch,  and  that  it  was  ercfled  in  commemoration  of  the  final 
cxpulfion  of  the  Danes  out  of  Murray,  where  they  held  their  lalt  fettle- 
men  t  in  Scotland,  after  the  defeat  they  received  from  Malcolm  a  few 
years  before  the  conqueft  of  England  by  the  Normans. 

Befides  thefe  remains  of  Roman,  Pidilh,  Danifli,  and  Scotch  antiqui* 
ties,  many  Druidical  monuments  and  temples  are  difcernible  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  the  ifles,  where  we  may  fuppofe 
that  Paganifm  took  its  lall  refuge.  They  are  eafily  perceived  by  their  cir- 
cular forms  ;  but  though  they  are  equally  regular,  yet  none  of  them  are 
fo  flupendous  as  the  Druidical  eredions  in  South  Britain.  There  is  in 
Perthfhire  a  barrow  which  feems  to  be  a  Britilh  ereftion,  and  the  moft 
beautiful  of  the  kind  perhaps  in  the  world  ;  it  exadlly  refembles  the 
figure  of  a  fhip  with  the  keel  uppermcft.  The  common  people  call  it 
Ternay,  which  fome  interpret  to  be  terra  na-vis,  the  fliip  of  earth.  It 
feems  to  be  of  the  moil:  remote  antiquity,  and  perhaps  was  ere6led  to  the 
memory  of  fome  Britifh  prince,  who  afted  as  auxiliary  to  the  Romans ; 
for  it  lies  near  Auchterarder,  not  many  miles  diftant  from  the  great  fcene 
of  Agricola's  operations. 

Scotland  affords  fev/  natural  curiofities  but  thofe  wehave  already  men- 
tioned in  defcribing  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains.  Mention  is  made 
of  a  heap  of  white  ftones,  moft  of  them  clear  like  cryftal,  together  with 
great  plenty  of  oyller  and  other  fea-fhells,  that  are  found  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  called  Skorna  Lappick,  in  Rofsfhire,  twenty  miles  diftant  from 
the  fea.  Slains,  in  Aberdeen  fhire,  is  faid  to  be  remarkable  for  a  petrify- 
ing cave,  called  the  Dropping  Cave,  where  water  oozing  through  a 
fpungy  porous  rock  on  the  top,  doth  quickly  confolidate  after  it  drops 
to  the  bottom.  Other  natural  curiofities  belonging  to  Scotland  have 
taken  pofTefiion  of  its  defcriptions  and  hillories,  but  they  generally  owe 
their  extraordinary  qualities  to  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar,  and  vanifh 
when  they  are  f]:ilfully  examined.  Some  caverns  that  are  to  be  found 
in  Fifefhire,  and  are  probably  natural,  are  of  .extraordinary  dimenfions, 
and  have  been  the  fccnes  of  inhuman  cruelties. 

Cities,  towns,  and  other  edi-  1  Edinburgh,  the  capital  of 
FiCEs,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE.  )  Scotland,  naturally  takes  the 
lead  in  this  divifion,  which  the  bounds  of  our  work  oblige  us  to  con- 
tradl.  This  caftle,  before  the  ufe  of  artillery,  was  deemed  to  be  impreg- 
nable by  force,  ft  was  probably  built  by  the  Saxon  king  Edwin,  whofe 
territories  reached  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  who  gave  his  name  to  Edin- 
burgh, as  it  certainly  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  till  the  reign 
of  Indulphus,  who  lived  in  the  year  953.  The  town  was  built  for  the 
benefit  of  protedlion  from  the  caftie,  and  a  more  inconvenient  fituation  for 
a  capital  can  fcarcely  be  conceived  ;  the  High-ftreet,  which  is  on  the 
^idge  of  a  hill,  lying  eaft  and  weft  ;  and  the  lanes  running  down  its  fides, 
north  and  fouth.  In  former  times  the  town  was  furrounded  by  water,  ex- 
cepting towards  the  eaft  ;  fo  that  when  the  French  landed  in  Scotland, 
during  the  regency  of  Mary  of  Guife,  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Liftebourg. 
This  htuation  fuggefted  the  idea  of  building  very  lofty  houfes  divided  into 
ftories,  each  of  which  contains  a  fuite  of  rooms,  generally  large  and  com- 
modious for  the  ufe  of  a  family;  fo  that  the  High-ftreet  of  Edinburgh, 
which  is  chiefly  of  hewn  ftone,  broad  and  well  paved,  makes  a  moft  au- 
guft  appearance,  efpecially  as  it  rifes  a  full  mile  in  a  dired  line,  and  gra- 
dual afcent  from  the  palace  of  Holyrood-houfe  on  the  eaft,  and  is  termi- 
nated on  the  weft  by  the  rude  majefty  of  its  caftie,  built  upon  a  lofty 
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rocks,  inacceflible  on  all  fides,  except  where  it  joins  the  city.  The  caftle 
not  only  overlooks  the  city,  its  environs,  gardens,  the  new  town,  and  a 
fine  rich  neighbouring  country,  but  commands  a  moft  extenfive  prorpe<5l 
of  the  river  Forth,  the  Ihipping,  the  oppolite  coaft  of  Fife,  and  even 
fome  hills  at  the  diftance  of  40  or  50  miles,  which  border  upon  the  High- 
lands. This  crowded  population,  however,  was  fo  ihockingly  inconve- 
nient, that  the  Englifh,  who  feldom  went  farther  into  the  country,  re- 
turned with  the  deepeft  impreffions  of  Scotch  nailinefs,  which  became 
proverbial.  The  callle  has  fome  good  apartments,  a  tolerable  train  of 
artillery,  and  has  not  only  a  large  magazine  of  arm^s  and  ammunition, 
but  contains  the  regalia,  which  were  depofited  here  under  the  moft  folemn 
legal  inftruments  of  their  never  being  removed  from  thence.  All  that  is 
known  at  prefent  of  thofe  regalia,  is  contained  in  the  inftrument  which 
was  taken  at  the  time  of  their  being  depofited,  where  they  are  fully  de« 
fcribed. 

Facing  the  caftle,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  at  a  mile's  dillance, 
Hands  the  abbey,  or  rather  palace,  of  Holyrood  houfe.  The  inner  qua- 
drangle of  this  palace,  was  begun  by  James  V.  and  finifhed  by  Charles  1. 
is  of  magnificent  m^odern  architecture,  built  according  to  the  plan,  and 
under  the  diredlion  of  Sir  William  Bruce,  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  family, 
and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greateft  architefts  of  that  age.  Round  the 
quadrangle  runs  an  arcade,  adorned  with  pilafters ;  and  the  infide  con- 
tains magnificent  apartments  for  the  duke  cf  Kamilton,  who  is  heredicary 
keeper  of  the  palace,  and  other  noblemen.  Its  long  gallery  contains 
figures,  fome  of  which  are  from  portraits,  but  all  of  them  painted  by  rna- 
dern  hands,  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
James  Vll.  when  duke  of  York,  intended  to  have  made  great  improve- 
ments about  this  palace;  for  at  prefent  nothing  can  be  more  uncom- 
fortable than  its  fituation,  at  the  bottom  of  bleak  unimproved  craggs  and 
mountains,  with  fcarce  a  fingle  tree  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  chapel 
belonging  to  the  palace,  as  it  ftood  when  repaired  and  ornamented  by 
that  prince,  is  thought  to  have  been  a  moft  elegant  piece  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. It  had  a  very  lofty  roof,  and  two  rooms  of  Hone  galleries  fup- 
ported  by  curious  pillars.  It  was  the  conventual  church  of  the  old  ab- 
bey. Its  infide  was  demolifhed  and  rifled  of  all  its  rich  ornaments  by 
the  fury  of  the  mob  at  the  Revolution,  which  even  broke  into  the  repo- 
fitories  of  the  dead,  and  difcovered  a  vault,  till  that  time  unknown, 
which  contained  the  bodies  of  James  V.  his  firft  queen,  and  Henry 
Darnley.  The  v/alls  and  roof  of  this  ancient  chapel  gave  way  and  fell 
down  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  December  1768,  occafioned  by  the  enormous 
weight  of  a  new  Hone  roof,  laid  over  it  fon^e  years  ago,  which  the  walls 
were  unable  to  fupport. 

Thehofpital,  founded  by  George  Herriot,  goldfmith  to  James  VI. 
commonly  called  Herriot's  Work,  ftands  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  caftle,  in, 
a  noble  fituation.  It  is  thefineft  and  moft  regular  fpecimen  which  Inigo 
Jones,  whom  James  VI.  of  Scotland  brought  over  from  Denmark,  has 
left  us  of  his  Gothic  manner,  and  far  exceeding  any  thing  of  that  kind, 
to  be  feen  in  England.  One  Balquahanan,  a  divine,  whom  Herriot  left 
his  executor,  is  faid  to  have  prevailed  updn  Jones  to  admit  fome  barbar- 
ous devices  into  the  building,  particularly  the  windows,  and  to  have 
infilled  that  the  ornaments  of  each  fliould  be  fomewhat  different  from  thofe 
cf  the  others. 

It  is,  uQivvithftandiDg,  upon  the  whole,  a  delightful  fabric,  and  adorned 
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with  gardens,  not  inelegantly  laid  out.  It  was  built  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  poor  children  belonging  to  the  citizens  and  tradelmen 
of  Edinburgh,  and  is  under  the  dire6Vion  of  the  city  magiftrates. 

Among  the  other  public  edifices  of  Edinburgh  before  the  Revolution, 
was  the  college,  which  claims  the  privileges  of  an  univerfity,  founded  by 
king  James  VI.  and  by  him  put  under  the  dire6lion  of  the  magiftrates, 
who  have  the  power  of  chancellor  and  vice-chancellor.  Little  can  be  faid 
of  its  buildings,  v/hich  were  calculated  for  the  fober  literary  manners  of 
thofe  days;  they  are,  however,  improveable,  and  may  be  rendered  ele- 
gant :  what  is  of  far  moreimportance,  it  is  fupplied  with  excellent  pro- 
fefibrs  in  the  feveral  branches  of  learning  ;  and  its  fchools  for  every  part 
of  the  medical  art  reckoned  equal  to  any  in  Europe.  This  college  is 
provided  wiih  a  library,  foi^ided  by  one  Clement  Little,  which  is  faid  to 
have  been  of  late  greatly  augmented  ;  and  a  mufeuni  belonging  to  it  was 
given  by  Sir  Andrew  Balfour,  a  phyhcian.  It  contains  feveral  natural, 
and  fome  literary  curiofities,  which  one  would  little  expe«5l  to  find  at 
Edinburgh. 

The  Parliament-Square,  or,  as  it  is  there  called,  Clofe,  was  formerly 
the  mod  ornamental  part  of  this  city;  it  is  formed  into  a  very  noble  qua- 
drangle, part  of  vvhich  confifts  of  lofty  buildings;  and  in  the  middle  is  a 
very  fine  equeflrian  ftatue  of  Charles  II.  The  room  built  by  Charles  I. 
for  the  pariiament-houfc,  though  not  fo  large,  is  better  proportioned  than 
Weitminiter  hall ;  and  its  roof,  though  executed  in  the  fame  manner,  is 
by  many  great  judges  held  co  be  fuperior.  It  is  now  converted  into  a 
court  of  law,  where  afinglejudge,  called  the  lord  ordinary,  prefides  by 
rotation  ;  in  a  room  near  it,  fit  the  other  judges  ;  and  adjoining  are  the 
public  ofiices  of  the  law,  exchequer,  chancery,  fherivalty,  and  magi- 
llracy  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  lawyers  valuable  library.  This  equals  any 
thing  of  the  like  kinci  to  be  found  in  England,  or  perhaps  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  being  at  firll  entirely  founded  and  furnilhed  by  lawyers.  The 
number  of  printed  books  it  contains  is  amazing;  and  the  coliedion  has 
been  made  with  exquifite  tafte  and  judgment.  It  contains  likewife  the 
molt  valuable  manufcript  remains  of  the  Scotch  hiftory,  chartularies,  and 
other  papers  of  antiquity,  with  a  feries  of  medals.  Adjoining  to  the 
library,  is  the  room  where  the  public  records  are  kept;  but  both  it,  and 
that  which  contains  the  library,  though  lofty  in  the  roof,  are  miferably 
dark  and  difmal.  It  is  faid  that  preparations  are  now  carrying  on,  for 
lodging  both  the  books  and  the  papers  in  rooms  far  better  fuited  to  their 
importance  and  value. 

The  High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  called  that  of  St.  Giles,  is  now 
divided  into  iv/oor  three  churches,  and  a  room  where  the  general  alTem- 
'  bly  fits.  It  is  a  large  Gothic  building,  and  its  fleeple  is  furmounted  by 
arches  formed  into  an  imperial  crown,  vvhich  has  a  good  effeft  to  the  eye. 
The  churches,  and  other  edifices  of  the  city,  ereded  before  the  Union, 
contain  little  but  what  is  common  to  fuch  buildings ;  but  the  excellent 
pavement  of  the  city,  which  was  begun  two  centuries  ago  by  one  Merlin, 
a  Frenchm.an,  deferves  particular  attention. 

The  modern  ediiices  in  and  near  Edinburgh,  fuch  as  the  Exchange, 
public  ofiices,  its  hofpitals,  bridges,  and  the  like,  demonftrate  the  vaft  im- 
provement of  the  tafte  of  the  Scots  in  their  public  works.  Parallel  to  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  north,  the.  nobility,  gentry,  and  others,  have 
begun  to  build  a  new  town,  upon  a  plan  vv'hich  doeshonourto  the  prefent 
age.  The  llreets  and  fquares  are  laid  out  with  the  utmolt  regularity,  and 
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thehoufes  are  to  be  built  withftone,  in  an  elegant  talle,  with  all  thecon- 
viencies  that  render  thofe  of  England  lb  delightful  and  commodious.  The 
fronts  of  fomeare  fuperbly  finifhed  in  all  the  beauties  of  architecture,  dif- 
playing  at  the  fame  time  the  judgment  of  the  builder,  and  the  public 
ipirit  of  the  proprietor. 

Between  the  old  and  the  new  town,  lies  a  narrow  bottom  or  vale, 
which,  agreeable  to  the  original  plan,  was  to  have  been  formed  into  a 
iheet  of  water,  bordered  by  a  terrace  vvajk,  and  the  afcent  towards  the 
new  town  covered  with  pieafure  gardens,  fhrubberies,  &c.  But  this  ele- 
gant defign  fell  to  nothing,  through  the  narrow  ideas  of  the  magiftrates^ 
who,  finding  greater  benefits  by  letting  the  grounds  to  inferior  tradef- 
3?ien  upon  building  leafes,  this  fpot  formed  by  nature  as  an  agreeable 
opening  to  a  crowded  city,  became  a  nuifance  to  thofe  gentlemen  who 
had  been  fo  liberal  in  ornamenting  the  buildings  upon  the  fummit.  A 
decilion  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  (in  which  a  certain  great  luminary  of  the 
law,  equally  difiinguiflied  for  his  tafte  and  good  fenfe,  heartily  concurred) 
put  a  llop  to  thefe  mean  erections.  At  the  weft,  or  upper  end  of  this 
vale,  the  caftle,  a  folid  rock,  not  lefs  than  twenty  ftories  high,  looks 
down  with  awful  magnificence.  The  eaftern  extremity  is  bounded  by  a 
llriking  objed  of  art,  a  lofty  bridge,  the  middle  arch  being  ninety  feet 
high,  which  joins  the  new  buildings  to  the  city,  and  renders  the  defcent 
on  each  fide  the  vale  (there  being  no  water  in  this  place)  more  commo- 
dious for  carriages.  I  am  the  more  particular  in  defcribing  this  place, 
that  the  reader  may  form  fome  idea  of  its  pleafant  fituation,  Handing  oa 
an  eminence',  with  a  gentle  declivity  on  each  fide,  in  the  heart  of  a  rich 
country  ;  the  view  fouthward,  that  of  a  romantic  city,  its  more  romantic 
cafile,  and  diftant  hills  rifing  to  an  amazing  height;  while  the  profpe6t 
northward  gives  full  fcope  to  the  eye,  pleafes  the  imagination,  and  fills 
the  mind  with  fuch  ideas  as  the  works  of  nature  alone  can  infpire.  One 
agreeable  profpedl  however  is  Hill  wanting,  a  handfome  clean  inn,  with 
a  genteel  colfee-room  towards  the  fide  that  overlooks  the  Forth  ;  and  which 
.might  eafily  be  accomplifiied  by  fubfcription,  and  from  the  great  refort 
of  travellers,  could  not  fail  to  bring  a  profitable  return. 

Edinburgh  may  be  confidered,  -nbtwithftanding  its  caflle,  and  an  opea 
wall  which  enclofes  it  on  the  fouthr  fide,  of  a  very  modern  fabric,  but  in 
the  Roman  .manner,  as  an  open  town  ;  fo  that  in  fa£l,  it  would  have 
been  impradticable  for  its  inhabitants  to  have  defended  it  againfi:  the 
rebels,  who  took  polTefilion  of  it  in  1745.  A  certain  clafs  of  readers 
would  perhaps  think  it  unpardonable,  ihould  I  omit  mentioning  that 
Edinburgh  contains  a  pjay-houfe,  v.'hich  has  now  the  fan6lion  of  ah  adl  of 
parliament;  and  that  concerts,  afiemblies,  balls,  mufic-meetings,  and 
other  polite  amufements,  are  as  frequent  and  brilliant  here,  as  in  any 
part  of  his  majefty's  dominions,  London  and  Bath  excepted. 

Edinburgh  is  governed  by  a  lord  provofc,  four  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild, 
and  a  treafurer,. annually  chofen  from  the  common  council.  Every  com- 
pany, or  incorporated  trade,  choofes  its  own  deacon  ;  and  here  are  four- 
teen ;  namely,  furgeons,  goldfmiths,  Ikinners,  furriers,  hammer-men, 
Wrights  or  carpenters,  mafons,  ta.ylors,  bakers,  butchers,  cordwainers, 
weavers,  fullers,  and  bonnet-makers.  The  lordprovoft  is  colonel  of  the 
town-guard,  a  military  inftitution  to  be  found  in  no  part  of  his  majefty's 
dominions  but  at  Edinburgh  :  they  ferve  for  the  city  watch,  and  patrole 
the  fi:reets,  are  ufeful  in  fupprefling  fmall  commotions,  and  attend  the 
.execution  ©f  fentences  upon  delinquents;  they  are  divided  into  three 
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companies,  ana  vveaf  an  uniform  ;  they  are  immediately  commanded  hy 
three  officers,  under  the  name  of  captains.  Befides  this  guard,  Edinbnreh 
raifes  fixteen  companies  of  trained  bands,  which  ferve  as  militia.  The 
revenues  of  the  city  confill  chiefly  of  that  tax  which  is  now  common  in 
moll  of  the  bodies  corporate  in  Scotland,  of  two  Scotch  pennies,  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  two-thirds  of  a  farthing,  laid  upon  every  Scotch  pint 
of  ale  ^containing  two  Englifh  quarts)  confumed  within  the  precinfts  of 
the  city.  This  is  a  moft  judicious  impoft,  as  it  renders  the  pooreft  peo- 
ple infenfible  of  the  burden  Its  product,  however,  has  been  fufficient  to 
defray  the  expence  of  fupplying  the  city  with  excellent  water,  brought 
in  leaden  pipes  at  the  diftance  of  four  miles ;  of  eredling  refervoirs,  en- 
larging the  harbour  of  Leith,  and  completing  other  public  works  of 
great  expence  and  utility. 

Leith,  though  near  two  miles  diftant,  may  be  properly  called  the  har- 
bour of  Edinburgh,  being  under  the  fame  jurifdiftion.  It  contains  no- 
thing remarkable,  but  the  remains  of  two  citadels  (if  they  are  not  the 
fame]  fortified  and  bravely  defended  by  the  French  againft  the  Engliili, 
under  Mary  of  Guife,  and  afterwards  repaired  by  Cromwell.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh  is  adorned  with  noble  feats,  which  are  daily  en- 
creafmg ;  fome  of  them  yield  to  few  in  England  ;  but  they  are  too  nu- 
merous to  be  particularized  here.  I  cannot,  however,  avoid  mentioning 
the  earl  of  Abercorn's,  a  Ihort  way  from  the  city,  the  duke  of  Buccleugh^ 
Jhoufe  at  Dalkeith,  that  of  the  marquis  of  Lothian  at  Newbottle,  and 
Hopton-houfe,  fo  called  from  the  earl  its  owner.  About  four  miles  from 
Edinburgh  is-  Roflin,  noted  for  a  fcately  Gothic  chapel,  counted  one  of 
the  rnoft  curious  pieces  of  workmanfhip  in  Europe  ;  founded  in  the  year 
1440,  by  William  St.  Clair,  prince  of  Orkney,  and  duke  of  Oldenburgh. 

Glafgow,  in  the  (hire  of  Lanerk,  fituated  on  a  gentle  declivity,  (loping 
towards  the  river  Clyde,  44  miles  weft  of  Edinburgh,  is  for  population, 
commerce,  and  riches,  the  fecond  city  of  Scotland,  and,  confidering  its 
lize,  the  firft  in  Great  Britain,  and  perhaps  in  Europe,  as  to  elegance, 
regularity,  and  the  beautiful  materials  of  its  buildings.  The  ftreets  crofs 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  broad,  ftraight,  well  paved,  andcon- 
fequently  clean.  Their  houfes  make  a  grand  appearance,  and  are  in 
general  four  or  live  ftories  high,  and  many  of  them  towards  the  centre  of 
the  city  are  fupported  by  arcades,  which  form  piazzas,  and  give  the 
whole  an  air  of  magnificence.  Some  of  the  modern  built  churches  are  in 
the  finefi  llyle  of  architedlure,  and  the  cathedral  is  a  flupendous  Gothic 
building,  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  that  kind  of  architedure.  It  contains 
three  churches,  one  of  which  ftands  above  another,  and  is  furnifhed  with 
a  very  fine  fpire  fpringing  from  a  tower  ;  the  whole  being  reckoned  a  ma- 
Herly  and  amatchlefs  fabric.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mungoor  Kentigern, 
who  was  bifhop  of  Glafgow  in  the  fixth  century.  The  cathedral  is  up^ 
wards  of  600  years  old,  and  was  preferved  from  the  fury  of  the  Reformer! 
by  the  refolution  of  the  citizens.  The  town-houfe  is  a  lofty  building, 
and  has  very  noble  apartments  for  the  magiflrates.  The  univerfity  is 
-eiteemed  the  moil  fpacious  and  heft  built  of  any  in  Scotland,  and  is  at 
prsfent  in  a  thriving  ilate.  In  this  city  are  feveral  well-endowed  hofpi- 
tals;  and  it  is  particularly  well  fupplied  with  large  and  convenient  inns, 
proper  for  the  accommodation  of  the  mofl  illuftrious  grangers .  They  have 
lately  built  a  handfome  bridge  acrofs  the  river  Clyde;  but  our  bounds  do  not 
allow  us  to  particularize  that,  and  the  other  pubiic-fpirited  undertakings 
-of  this  city  carrying  on  by  the  inhabitants,  who  do  honour  to  thg  benefits 
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arifing  from  their  vaft  commerce,  both  foreign  and  internal,  which  they 
carry  on  with  amazing  fuccefs.  In  Glafgow  are  feven  churches,  and 
eight  or  ten  meeting-houfes  for  fedlaries  of  various  denominations.  The 
number  of  its  inhabitants  have  been  eftimated  at  50,000. 

Aberdeen  bids  fair  to  be  the  third  town  in  Scotland  for  improvement 
and  population.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  Ihire,  to  which  it  gives  its  name, 
and  contains  two  towns,  New  and  Old  Aberdeen.  The  former  is  the 
ihiretown,  andevidentally  built  for  the  purpofeof  commerce.  It  is  a  large 
well  built  city,  and  has  a  good  quay  or  tide-harbour:  in  it  are  three 
churches  and  feveral  epifcopal  meeting  houfes,  a  confiderable  degree  of 
foreign  commerce,  and  much  (hipping,  a  well  frequented  univerfity,  and 
above  12, oco  inhabitants.  Old  Aberdeen,  near  a  mile  diftant,  though 
almoll  joined  to  the  New  by  means  of  a  long  village,  has  no  dependence 
on  the  other;  it  is  a  moderately  large  market-town,  but  has  no' haven. 
In  each  of  thefe  two  places  there  is  a  well  endowed  college,  both  together 
being  termed  the  Univerfity  of  Aberdeen,  although  quite  independent 
of  each  other.  Perth,  the  capital  town  of  Perthlhire,  lying  on  the  river 
Tay,  trades  to  Norway  and  the  Baltic:  it  is  finely  fituated,  has  an  im- 
proving linen  manufadlory,  and  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the 
moft  fertile  fpots  in  Great  Britain,  called  the  Carfe  of  Gowry.  Dundee, 
by  the  general  computation,  contains  about  1 0,000  inhabitants  :  it  lies 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tay:  it  is  a  town  of  confiderable  trade,  ex- 
porting much  linen,  grain,  herrings,  and  peltry,  to  fundry  foreign  parts : 
it  has  three  churches.  Montrofe,  Aberbrothic,  and  Brechin,  lie  in  the 
fame  county  of  Angus  :  the  firit  has  a  great  and  flourilhing  foreign  trade, 
and  the  manufadures  of  the  other  tv/o  are  upon  the  thriving  hand. 

It  may  be  necelTary  again  to  put  the  reader  in  mind,  that  I  write  with 
great  uncertainty  with  regard  to  Scotland,  on  account  of  its  improving 
ilate.  I  have  rather  under  than  over-rated  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
the  towns  I  have  mentioned.  Edinburgh  certainly  contains  more  than 
60,000  fouls,  which  is  the  common  computation,  to  which  I  all  along 
conform  myfelf ;  but  the  influx  of  people,  and  the  increafe  of  matrimony 
in  proportion  to  that  of  property,  muft  create  great  alterations  for  the 
better,  and  few  for  the  worle,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  who  are  difpofed 
to  induftry  may  always  find  employment.  This  uncertainty  is  the  reafon. 
why  I  omit  a  particular  defcription  of  i  >umfries,  Air,  Greenock,  Paifley, 
Sterling,  and  about  50  other  burghs  and  towns  of  very  confiderable  trade 
in  Scotland. 

The  ancient  Scots  valued  themfelves  upon  their  trufting  to  their  own 
valour,  and  not  to  fortifications,  for  the  defence  of  their  country  :  this 
was  a  maxim  more  heroical  perhaps  than  prudent,  as  they  have  often 
experienced;  and  indeed  to  this  day  their  forts  would  make  but  a  forry 
figure,  if  regularly  attacked.  The  caftles  of  Edinburgh,  Sterling,  and 
Dumbarton,  formerly  thought  places  of  great  Itrength,  could  not  hold 
out  forty- eight  hours,  if  befieged  by  6000  regular  troops,  with  proper 
artillery.  Fort  William,  v.'hich  lies  in  the  Well  Highlands,  is  fufficient 
"  to  bridle  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  neighbourhood,  as  are  Fort  George  and 
Fort  Auguftus,  in  the  north  and  north-weft ;  but  none  of  them  can  be 
confidered  as  defences  againft  a  foreign  enemy. 

I  lhall  not  pretend  to  enter  upon  a  defcription  of  the  noble  edifices 
that  have,  within  the  courfe  of  this  and  the  laft  century,  been  erefted  by 
private  perfons  in  Scotland,  becaufe  they  are  fo  numerous,  that  to  par- 
ticularize them  exceeds  the  bounds  of  my  plan.    It  is  fufhcient  to  fay, 
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that  many  of  them  are  equal  to  the  moft  fuperb  buildings  in  England  and 
foreign  countries :  and  the  reader's  furprize  at  this  will  ceafej  when  he  is 
informed  that  the  genius  of  no  people  in  the  world  is  more  devoted  to 
architefture  than  that  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  Scotland  :  and  that 
there  is  no  country  in  Europe,  on  account  of  the  cheapnefs  of  materials, 
where  it  can  be  gratified  at  fo  moderate  an  expence.  This  may  likewife 
account  for  the  fcupendous  Gothic  cathedrals,  and  other  religious  edifices 
which  anciently  abounded  in  Scotland  ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion were  mollly  demolifhed  to  the  ground  by  a  furious  and  tumultuous 
mob,  who,  in  thefe  pradices,  received  too  much  countenance  from  the 
reforming  clergy. 

Commerce  AND  MANUFACTURES.]  Scotland  may  hitherto  be  juftly 
looked  upon  as  a  non-defcribed  country.  All  the  writers,  till  within  thefe 
few  years,  v/ho  have  treated  of  that  nation,  reprefent  it  as  being  in  the 
very  fame  ftare  as  a  century  ago.  In  this  they  are  not  to  blame,  becaufe 
the  alreration  which  the  people  and  country  have  undergone,  has  bee'n  in- 
conceivable fudden.  Without  entering  into  the  difputed  point,  how  far 
Scotland  was  benefited  by  its  union  with  England,  it  is  certain  that  the 
expedition  of  the  Scots,  to  take  poffeifion  of  Darien,  and  to  carry  on  an. 
Eaft  and  Weft  India  trade,  was  founded  upon  true  principles  of  commerce, 
and  (fo  far  as  it  went)  executed  with  a  noble  fpirit  of  enterprize.  The 
mifcarriage  of  that  fcheme,  after  receiving  the  higheft  and  moft  folemn 
fandions,  is  a  difgrace  to  the  annals  of  that  reign  in  which  it  happened; 
as  the  Scots  had  then  a  free,  independent,  and  unconne  'ted  parliament, 
We  are  to  account  for  the  long  langour  of  the  Scottifii  commerce,  and 
many  other  misfortunes  which  that  country  fhftained,  to  the  difguft  the 
inhabitants  received  on  that  account,  and  fome  invafions  of  their  rights, 
v^hich  they  thought  inconfiirent  with  the  articles  of  Union.  The  entails 
and  narrow  fcttlements  of  f^imily  eftates,  and  fome  remains  of  the  feudal 
^  inftitutions,  might  contribute  to  the  fame  caufe. 

Mr.  Pelham,  when  at  the  head  of  the  adrniniftration  in  England,  after 
the  extinfdon  of  the  rebellion  in  1745,  was  the  hrft  minifter  who  difco- 
vered  the  true  value  of  Scotland,  Vv'hich  then  became  a  more  confiderable 
objed  of  governmental  inquiry  than  ever.  AH  the  benefits  received  by 
that  country,  for  the  relief  of  the  people  from  their  feudal  tyranny,  were 
efFefted  by  that  great  man.  The  bounties  and  encouragements  granted 
to  the  Scots,  for  the  benefit  of  trade  and  manufaftures,  during  his  admi- 
niftration,  made  them  fenfible  of  their  own  importance;  and  had  he  been 
a  Scotchman,  mull:  have  ruined  his  miniftry.  Mr.  Pitt,  a  fucceeding 
minifter,  purfued  Mr.  Pelham's  wife  plan  :  and  juftly  boafted  in  parlia- 
ment, that  he  availed  hirnfelf  of  the  courage,  good  fenfe,  and  fpirit  of 
the  Scots,  in  carrying  on  the  moft  extenfive  war  that  Great  Britain  ever 
was  engaged  in.  Let  me  add,  to  the  honour  of  the  Britifti  government, 
that  v^liate'ver  indecent  and  mean  refentments  have  been  exprefied  by  the 
refufe  of  the  Englifh  nation  againfc  the  Scots,  the  latter  have  been  fuftered 
to  avail  themfelves  of  all  the  benefits  of  commerce  and  manufactures  they 
can  claim,  either  in  right  of  their  former  independency,  the  treaty  of 
Union,  or  pofterior  adis  of  parlianient. 

This  is  manifeft  in  the  extenfive  trade  they  carry  on  with  the  Britifh  fetr 
tlements  in  A.merica  and  the  "Weft  Indies,  and  with  all  the  nations  to 
which  the  Engliih  themfelves  trade  ;  fo  that  the  increafe  of  their  fhlpping 
within  thefe  twenty-five  years  paft,  has  been  very  confiderable.  The  ex- 
ports of  thofe  fhips  are  compofed  chieFxy  of  Scotch  manufaftures,  fabric 
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cated  from  the  produce  of  the  foil,  and  the  induilry  of  its  Inhabitants. 
In  exchange  for  thofe,  they  import  tobacco,  rice,  cotton,  iugRrf  and  rum, 
from  the  Britifn  plantations ;  and  from  other  countries,  their  products, 
to  the  immenfe  faving  of  their  nation. 

The  filheries  of  Scotland  are  not  conFiiicd  to  their  own  coaft,  for  they 
have  a  great  concern  in  the  whale  fiihery  carried  on  upon  the  coall  of 
Spitlbergen;  and  their  returns  are  valuable,  as  the  government  allows,  them 
a  bounty  of  4QS.  for  every  ton  of  Ihipping  employed  in  that  article.  The 
late  improvement  of  their  fifheries,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,^  and 
which  are  daily  increafmg,  open  inexhaaitible  funds  of  wealth  ;  their 
cured  hih  being  by  foreigners,  atid  the  Englilli  planters  in  America,  pre- 
ferred to  thofe  of  Newfoundland. 

The  bulles  or  veffels  employed  in  the  great  herring  fifhery  on  the 
weftern  coalls  of  Scotland,  are  fitted  out  from  the  northweft  parts  of 
England,  the  north  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  numerous  ports  of  the  Clyde 
and  neighbouring  iflands.  The  grand  rendezvous  is  at  Campbeltown, 
a  commodious  port  in  Argylefnire,  facing  the  north  of  Ireland,  Vv^here 
fometimes  300  veflels  have  been  aflembled.  They  clear  out  on  the  12th 
of  September,  and  muft  return  to  their  different  ports  by  the  13th  of 
January.  They  are  alfo  under  certain  regulations  refpecling  the  number 
of  tons,  men,  nets,  &c.  the  whole  being  javHiciouuy  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  beft  of  national  purpofes,  its  ftrength  and  its  commerce.  But 
though  the  political  exiltence  of  Great  Britain  depends  upon  the  num- 
ber and  bravery  of  her  feamen,  this  noble  inftitution  has  hitherto  proved 
ruinous  to  manyof  thofe  who  have  eiiibarkedin  it,  and,  unlefs  vigorcufiy 
fupported  will  end  in  fmoke. 

To  encourage  this  fifhery,  a  bounty  of  50s.  per  ton  was  granted  by 
parliament,  but  whether  from  the  infufficiency  of  the  fund  appropriated 
for  this  purpofe,  or  any  other  caufe,  the  bounty  was  v/ith-held  from  year 
to  year,  while  in  the  mean  time  the  adventurers  were  not  only  finking 
their  fortune?,  but  alfo  borrowing  to  the  utmoll  limits  of  their  credit. 
The  bounty  has  fince  been  reduced  from  50  to  30  s.  v/ith  the  llrongefc 
afTurances  of  its  being  regularly  paid  when  due.  Upon  the  itrength  of 
thefe  promifes,  they  have  again  embarked  in  the  fifnery,  and  it  is  to  be 
wilhed,  that  no  confideration  whatever  may  tend  to  withdraw  an  induce- 
ment fo  requifite  to  place  tiiis  fifnery  on  a  permanent  footing. 

The  benefits  of  thofe  fifheries  are  perhaps  equalled  by  other  manufac- 
tures carrying  on  at  land,  particularly  that  of  iron  at  Carron,  in  Sterling- 
Ihire,  where  i2co  men  have  occafionally  been  employed  in  calling  cannon 
and  a  variety  of  domefliic  utenfils.  Their  linen  nianufaftory,  notwith- 
ftanding  a  ftrong  rivalfliip  from  Ireland,  fupported  underhand  by  fome 
Englifh,  is  in  a  fiouriiliing  Hate.  The  thread  manufatture  of  Scotland  is 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  any  in  the  world  ;  and  the  lace  fabricated  from 
it,  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  royal  wear  and  approbation.  It  has  been 
faid  fome  years  ago,  that  the  exports  from  Scotland  to  England,  and  theBri- 
tifh  plantations,  in  linen,  cambrics,  checks,  Ofnaburgs,  inkle,  and  the 
like  commodities,  amounted  annually  to  400,000 1.  exclufive  of  their  homo 
coufumption  ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  fum  is  confiderabiy 
larger  at  prefent.  The  Scots  are  likewife  making  very  promifing  efforts 
for  eftablifhing  woollen  manufaftures ;  and  their  exports  of  caps,  llockings, 
mittens,  and  other  articles  of  their  own  wool,  begin  to  be  very  confider- 
able.    The  Scots,  it  is  true,  cannot  pretend  to  rival  the  Englifh  in  their 
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finer  cloths ;  but  they  make  at  prefent  fome  Sroad  cloth  proper  for  the 
wear  of  people  of  falhion  in  an  undrefs,  and  in  quality  and  finenefs  equal 
to  what  is  commonly  called  Yorkfhire  cloth.  Among  the  other  late 
improvements  of  the  Scots,  we  are  not  to  fbrget  the  vaft  progrefs  they 
have  made  in  working  the  mines,  and  fmelting  the  ores  of  their  country. 
Their  coal-trade  in  England  is  well  known  ;  and  of  late  they  have  turned 
even  their  ftones  to  account,  by  their  contrafts  for  paving  the  ftreets  of 
London.  If  the  great  trade  in  cattle,  which  the  Scots  carried  on  of  late 
with  the  Englifh,  is  now  diminifhed,  it  is  owing  to  the  beft  of  national 
caufes,  that  of  an  increafe  of  home  confumption. 

The  trade  carried  on  by  the  Scots  with  England,  is  chiefly  from  Leith, 
and  the  eaftern  ports  of  the  nation  ;  but  Glafgow  is  the  great  emporium 
for  the  American  commerce.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  great  proje6t 
now  executing  for  joining  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  which  will  render  the 
benefits  of  trade  of  mutual  advantage  to  both  parts  of  Scotland.  In 
ihort,  the  more  the  feas,  the  fituation,  the  foi),  harbours,  and  rivers 
of  this  country  are  known,  the  better  adapted  it  appears  for  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  commerce,  both  foreign  and  domeftic. 

With  regard  to  other  manufadures,  not  mentioned,  fome  of  them  are 
yet  in  their  infancy.  The  town  of  Paifley  itfelf  employs  an  incredible 
number  of  hands  in  fabricating  a  particular  kind  of  flowered  and  ftripped 
lawns,  which  are  a  rearonable  and  elegant  wear.  Sugar  houfes,  glafs- 
works  of  every  kind,  delf-houfes,  and  paper  mills  are  erefted  every 
where.  The  Scotch  carpeting  make  neat  and  lafting  furniture ;  and  fome 
eflays  have  been  lately  made,  with  no  inconfiderable  degree  of  fuccefs,  to 
carry  that  branch  of  manufaOure  to  as  great  perfection  as  is  found  in 
any  part  of  Europe. 

After  all  that  has  been  faid,  many  years  will  be  required  before  the 
trade  and  improvements  of  Scotland  can  be  brought  to  maturity.  In  any 
event,  they  never  can  give  umbrage  to  the  Englifli,  as  the  interefls  of  the 
two  people  are,  or  ought  to  be.  the  fame  ;  for  whatever  individuals  may 
fufter  through  rivalOiip,  the  Englifh  nation  will  be  gainers  in  general  by 
demands  for  the  luxuries,  &c.  of  that  country,,  proportioned  to  the  in- 
creafing  wealth  of  the  Scotch.  And  this  leads  me  to  obferve  the  prodi- 
gious difadvantages  under  which  both  the  commercial  and  landed  interefl: 
of  Scotland  lies,  for  her  nobility  and  great  landholders  having  too  fond 
an  attachment  for  England,  and  foreign  countries,  where  they  fpend  their 
ready  money.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  arifing  to  Scotland  from  the  Union, 
which  removed  the  feat  of  her  legiflature  to  London  ;  but  it  is  greatly 
augmented  by  the  reibrt  of  volunteer  abfentees  to  that  capital.  While 
this  partiality  fubfifts,  the  Scots  mull:  always  be  diilreft,  for  a  currency  of 
fpecie  *.  How  far  paper  can  fupply  that  defeft,  depends  upon  an  at- 
tention to  the  balance  of  trade  5  and  the  evil  may,  perhaps,  be  fome- 
What  prevented,  by  money  remitted  from  England  for  carrying  on  fundry 
manufadlurcs  and  works  now  fet  on  foot  in  Scotland.  The  gentlemen 
who  refide  in  Scotland,  have  wifely  abandoned  French  claret  (though  too 
much  of  it  is  ilill  made  ufe  of  in  the  country)  and  brandy,  for  rum,  and 


*  It  was  found  upon  the  recoinage  made  after  the  Union,  that  there  was  near  a  mil-f 
lion  of  fpecie  in  that  kingdom,  But,notwithftanding  the  great  increafe  of  riches,  com- 
merce, and  manufadlures  of  all  kinds,  it  is  thought,  that  the  current  fpecie  will  not  nqw 
amount  to  a  fifth  of  that  fum, 
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the  liquors  prodaced  in  the  Britifli  plantations ;  and  their  own  malt  li- 
quors are  now  come  to  as  great  perfedion  as  thofe  of  England  ;  and  it 
has  been  faid,  that  of  late  they  export  large  quantities  of  their  ale  to 
London,  Dublin,  and  the  plantations. 
Revenues.]    See  England. 

Coins.]  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  of  England,  the  value  and  deno- 
minations of  coins  were  the  fame  in  Scotland  as  in  England.  Towards 
the  reign  of  James  II.  a  Scotch  fhiliing  anfwered  to  about  an  Englifh  fix- 
pence  ;  and  about  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  it  was  not  more 
than  an  Englifti  groat.  It  continued  diminifhing  in  this  manner  till  after 
the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  under  her  fon  James  VI.  when  the  vaft 
refort  of  the  Scotch  nobility  and  gentry  to  the  Englifh  court,  occafioned 
fuch  a  drain  of  fpecie  from  Scotland,  that  by  degrees  a  Scotch  fhiliing 
fell  to  the  value  of  one  twelfth  of  an  Englifti  fhiliing,  and  their  pennies 
in  proportion.  A  Scotch  penny  is  now  very  rarely  to  be  found ;  and 
they  were  fucceeded  by  bodies,  which  was  double  the  value  of  a  Scotch 
penny,  and  are  ftill  current,  but  are  daily  wearing  out.  A  Scotch  half- 
penny was  called  a  babie ;  feme  fay,  becaufe  it  was  iirft  ftamped  with 
the  head  of  James  III.  when  he  was  a  babe  or  baby  ;  .but  perhaps  it  is 
only  the  corruption  of  two  French  words,  has  piece,  fignifying  a  low  piece 
of  money.  The  fame  obfervation  we  have  made  of  the  Scotch  fhiliing, 
holds  of  their  pounds  and  marks ;  which  are  not  coins,  but  denomina- 
tions of  fums.  In  all  other  refpefts,  the  currency  of  money  in  Scot- 
land and  England  is  the  fame  ;  as  very  few  people  now  reckon  by  the 
Scotch  computation. 

Order  of  the  thistle.]  This  is  a  military  order,  inflituted,  as 
the  Scotch  writers  affert,  by  their  king  Achaius,  in  the  ninth  century, 
upon  his  making  an  ofFenfive  and  defenfive  league  with  Charlemagne, 
king  of  France.  It  has  been  frequently  negleded,  and  as  often  refumed. 
At  prefent  itconfifts  of  the  fovereign,  and  12  companions,  who  are  called 
Knights  of  the  Thillle,  and  have  on  their  enfign  this  figniiicant  motto, 
Nemo  me  impune  lacfjjit.    None  fhall  fafely  provoke  me. 

Laws  AND  constitution.]  No  government  in  Europe  was  better 
fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  than  that  of  Scotland  was  by  its  origi- 
nal conftitution  ;  and  if  it  was  reprehenfible  in  any  refpedl,  it  was  that 
it  left  more  freedom  to  the  fubjedl  than  is  confident  with  civil  fubor- 
dination. 

The  ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  at  their  coronation,  took  the  follow- 
ing oath,  containing  three  promifes,  viz. 

*'  In  the  name  of  Chrift,  I  promife  thefe  three  things  to  the  Chriflian 
people  my  fubjefts:  Firft,  that  I  fhall  give  order,  and  employ  my  force  and 
afliftance,  that  the  church  of  God,  and  the  Chriflian  people,  may  en- 
joy true  peace  during  our  time,  under  our  government.  Secondly,  I 
fhall  prohibit  and  hinder  all  perfons  of  whatever  degree,  from  violence 
and  injuflice.  Thirdly,  in  all  judgments  I  fhall  follow  the  prefcriptions 
of  juftice  and  mercy,  to  the  end  that  our  clement  and  merciful  God, 
may  (hew  mercy  to  me,  and  to  you.'' 

The  parliament  of  Scotland  anciently  confifled  of  all  who  held  any  por- 
tion of  land,  however  fmall,  of  the  crown,  by  military  fervice.  This  par- 
liament appointed  the  times  of  its  own  meeting  and  adjournment,  and  com- 
mittees to  fuperintend  the  adminiflration  during  the  intervals  of  parli- 
sment  \  it  had  a  commanding  power  in  all  matters  of  government ;  it  ap- 
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propriated  the  public  money,  ordered  the  keeping  oF  it,  and  called  foi» 
the  accounts  ;  it  armed  the  people,  and  appointed  commanders ;  it  named 
and  commiffioned  ambafTadors  ;  it  granted  and  limited  pardons  ;  it  ap- 
pointed judges  and  courts  of  judicature  ;  it  named  officers  of  ftate  and 
privy-c®unfellors  ;  it  annexed  and  alienated  the  revenues  of  the  crown, 
and  reftrained  grants  by  the  king.  The  king  of  Scotland  had  no  negative 
voice  in  parliament ;  nor  could  he  declare  war,  make  peace,  or  conclude 
any  other  public  bufmefs  of  importance,  without  the  advice  and  appro- 
bation of  parliament.  The  prerogative  of  the  king  was  fo  bounded,  that 
he  was  not  even  entrufted  with  the  executive  part  of  the  government. 
And  fo  late  as  the  minority  of  James  IV.  who  was  contemporary  v/ith, 
and  fon-in-law  to  Henry  VII.  of  England,  the  parliament  pointed  out 
to  him  his  duty,  as  the  firit  fervant  of  his  people ;  as  appears  by  the  adts 
flill  extant.  In  fhort,  the  conftitution  was  rather  ariltocratical  than  mo- 
narchical. The  abufe  of  thefe  ariftocratical  powers,  by  the  chieftains 
and  great  landholders,  gave  the  king,  however,  a  very  confiderable  in- 
terell  among  the  lower  ranks ;  and  a  prince  who  had  fenfe  and  addrefs 
to  retain  the  afre£lions  of  his  people,  was  generally  able  to  humble  the 
jTioft  overgrown  of  his  fubjedls :  when,  on  the  other  hand,  a  king  of 
Scotland,  like  James  III.  fhewed  a  difrefpecl  to  his  parliament,  the  event 
was  commonly  fatal  to  the  crown.  The  kings  of  Scotland,  notwith- 
llanding  the  paramount  power  in  the  parliament,  found  means  to  weaken 
and  elude  its  forced;  and  in  this  they  were  affifted  by  their  clergy,  whofc 
revenues  were  immenfe,  and  who  had  very  little  dependence  upon  the 
pope,  and  were  always  jealous  of  the  powerful  nobility.  This  was  done 
by  eftablifhing  a  feledt  body  of  members,  who  were  called  thf  lords  of  the 
articles.  Thefe  were  chofen  out  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  knights,  and 
burgefies.  The  bifhops,  for  inllance,  chofe  8  peers,  and  the  peers  8  bi- 
Ihops  ;  and  thofe  i6  jointly  chofe  8  barons  (or  knights  of  the  (hire)  and 
8  commiffioners  for  burghs  ;  and  to  all  thofe  were  added  8  great  officers 
of  ftate,  the  chancellor  being  preiident  of  the  whole. 

Their  bulinefs  was  to  prepare  all  queftions  and  bills,  and  other  mat- 
ters brought  into  parliament  ;  fo  that  in  faft,  though  the  king  could  give 
no  negative,  yet  being  by  his  clergy,  and  the  places  he  had  to  bellow, 
always  fure  of  the  lords  of  articles,  nothing  could  come  into  parliament 
that  could  call  for  his  negative.  It  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  this  in- 
llitution  feems  to  have  prevailed  by  fceaith  ;  nor  was  it  ever  brought  into 
any  regular  fyilem  ;  even  its  modes  varied  ;  and  the  greatefl:  lawyers  are 
ignorant  when  it  took  place.  The  Scots,  however,  never  loft  fight  of 
their  original  principles  ;  and  though  Charles  I.  wanted  to  form  thefe 
lords  of  the  articles  into  regular  machines  for  his  own  defpotic  purpofes, 
he  found  it  impracticable  ;  and  the  melancholy  confequences  are  well 
known.  At  the  Revolution,  the  Scots  gave  a  ^tq?i\  inftance  how  much 
better  they  underftood  the  principles  of  liberty  than  the  Englifti  did,  by 
omitting  ail  pedantic  debate  about  abdicatiov,  and  the  like  terms,  and 
voting  king  James  at  once  to  have  forfeited  his  crown  ;  which  they  gave 
to  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange. 

This  fpirit  of  refiftance  v/as  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  people  had 
groaned  under  the  moft  infupportable  minifterial  tyranny  ever  fince  the 
Heftoration*  It  is  alked,  why  did  they  fubmit  to  that  tyranny  ?  The  anfwer 
•is,  in  order  to  preferve  that  independency  upon  England,  which  Crom- 
.well  and  his  parliament  endeavoured  to  deftroy,  by  uniting  them  with 
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England  ;  they  therefore  chofe  to  fubmit  to  a  temporary  evil ;  but  they 
took  the  firft  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  their  opprelTors. 

Scotland,  when  it  was  a  feparate  kingdom,  cannot  be  faid  to  have 
had  any  peers,  in  the  Englifh  fenfe  of  the  word.  The  nobility,  who  were 
dukes,  marquifies,  earls,  and  lords,  were  by  the  king  made  hereditary 
barons  of  parliament ;  but  they  formed  no  dillin<^  houfe,  for  they  fat  in 
the  fame  room  with  the  comm.ons,  who  had  the  fam.e  deliberative  and 
decifive  vote  with  them  in  all  public  matters.  A  baron,  though  not  a 
baron  of  parliament,  might  fit  upon  a  lord's  affize  in  matters  of  life  and 
death  ;  nor  was  it  necefiary  for  the  affizers,  or  jury,  to  be  unanimous  in 
their  verdift.  The  feudal  cuftoms,  even  at  the  time  of  the  Reiloration, 
were  fo  prevalent,  and  the  refcue  of  a  great  criminal  was  commonly  fo 
much  apprehended,  that  feldom  above  two  days  paiTed  between  the  fen- 
tence  and  the  execution. 

Great  uncertainty  occurs  in  the  Scotch  hiftory,  by  confounding  par- 
liament with  conventions ;  the  difference  was,  that  a  parliament  could 
enaft  laws  as  well  as  lay  on  taxes  :  a  convention,  or  meeting  of  the  ftates, 
only  met  for  the  purpofes  of  taxation.  Before  the  Union,  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land had  4  great  and  4  lelTer  officers  of  ftate  ;  the  great  were  the  lord 
high  chancellor,  high  treafurer,  privy  feal,  and  fecretary  :  the  4  leffer 
were,  the  lords  regifler,  advocate,  treafurer-depute,  and  juflice-clerk. 
Since  the  Union  none  of  thefe  continue,  excepting  the  lords  privy-feal, 
regifter,  advocate,  and  juflice-clerk  ;  a  thiid  fecretary  of  Hate  has  occa- 
fionally  been  nominated  by  the  king  for  Scottifn  affairs,  but  under  the 
fame  denomination  as  the  other  two  fecretaries.  The  above  officers  of 
Hate  fat  in  the  Scotch  parliament  by  virtue  of  their  offices. 

The  offxers  of  the  crown  were,  the  high  chamberlain,  conftables,  ad- 
miral, and  marfhal.  The  offices  of  conllable  and  marffial  were  heredi- 
tary. A  nobleman  has  Hill  a  penfion  as  admiral ;  and  the  office  of  mar- 
fhal  is  exercifed  by  a  knight  marfhal. 

The  office  of  chancellor  of  Scotland  differed  little  from  the  fame  in 
England.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  lords  treafurer,  privy-feal,  and 
fecretary.  The  lord  regifter  v/as  head  clerk  to  the  parliament,  convention, 
treafury,  exchequer,  and  feffion,  and  keeper  of  all  public  records.  Tho* 
his  office  was  only  during  the  king's  pleafure,  yet  it  was  very  lucrative, 
by  difpofing  of  his  deputation,  which  lafled  during  life.  He  afted  as 
teller  to  the  parliament ;  and  it  v/as  dangerous  for  any  member  to  dif- 
pute  his  report  of  the  numbers  upon  a  divifion.  The  lord  advocate's 
office  refembles  that  of  the  attorney-general  in  England,  only  his  powers 
are  far  more  extenfive  ;  becaufe,  by  the  Scotch  laws,  he  is  the  profe- 
cutor  of  all  capital  crimes  before  the  juiliciary,  and  likewife  concurs  in 
all  purfuits  before  fovereign  courts  for  breaches  of  the  peace  ;  and  alfo 
in  all  matters  civil,  wherein  the  king,  or  his  donator,  has  interell.  Two 
folicitors  are  named  by  his  majefty,  by  way  of  affillants  to  the  lord-ad- 
vocate. The  office  of  juftice- clerk  entitles  the  poffeffor  to  prefide  in  the 
criminal  court  of  jullice,  while  the  juflice-general,  an  office  I  fhall  de- 
fcribe  hereafter,  is  abfent. 

The  ancient  conftitution  of  Scotland  admitted  of  many  other  offices 
both  of  the  crown  and  ftate  ;  but  they  are  either  now  extind  or  too 
inconfiderable  to  be  defcribed  here.  That  of  Lyon  king  at  arms,  or  the 
rex  faecialium,  or  grand  herald  of  Scotland,  is  ftill  in  being,  and  it  was 
formerly  an  office  of  great  fplendour  and  importance,  infomuch  that  the 
fcience  of  heraldry  was  preferved  there  in  greater  purity  than  in  any  other 
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country  in  Europe.  He  was  even  crowned  folemnly  in  parliament  with 
a  golden  circle  ;  and  his  authority,  which  is  not  the  cafe  in  England,  in 
all  armorial  alFairs,  might  be  carried  into  execution  by  the  civil  law. 

The  privy-council  of  Scotland,  before  the  Revolution,  had,  or  affumed 
inquifitorial  pqwer^,  even  that  of  torture  ;  but  it  is  now  funk  in  the  par- 
liament and  privy-council  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  civil  and  criminal 
caufes  there  are  chieily  cognizable  by  two  courts  of  judicature.  . 

The  firftis  that  of  the  college  of  juftice,  which  was  inlHtuted  by  JamesV. 
after  the  model  of  the  French  parliament,  to  fupply  an  ambulatory  com- 
mittee of  parliament,  who  took  to  themfelves  the  names  of  the  lords  of 
council  and  feffion,  which  the  prefent  members  of  the  college  of  juftice 
Hill  retain.  This  court  confifts  of  a  prefident  and  fourteen  ordinary 
members,  befides  extraordinary  ones  named  by  the  king,  who  may  fit  and 
vote,  but  have  no  falaries,  and  are  not  bound  to  attendance.  This  court 
may  be  called  a  fianding  jury  in  all  matters  of  property  that  lie  before 
them.  Their  forms  of  proceeding  do  not  lie  within  my  plan,  neither 
does  any  inquiry  how  far  fuch  an  inftitution,  in  fo  narrow  a  country  as 
Scotland,  is  compatible  with  the  fecurity  of  private  property.  The  civil 
law  is  their  diredory  in  all  matters  that  come  not  within  the  municipal 
laws  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  been  often  matter  of  furprize,  that  the  Scots 
were  fo  tenacious  of  the  forms  of  their  courts,  and  the  effence  of  their 
laws,  as  to  referve  them  by  the  articles  of  the  Union.  This,  however, 
can  eafily  be  accounted  for,  becaufe  thofe  laws  and  forms  v\ere  eifential  to 
the  poileffion  of  eilates  and  lands,  which  in  Scotland  are  often  held  by 
modes  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  England.  I  lhall  jull  add,  that  the 
lords  of  council  and  feffion  adl  likewife  as  a  court  of  equity  ;  but  their 
decrees  are  reverlible  by  the  houfe  of  lords,  to  which  an  appeal  lies. 

The  juilice  court  is  the  higheil  criminal  tribunal  in  Scotland  ;  but  in 
its  prefent  form  it  was  inftituted  fo  late  as  the  year  1672,  when  a  lord 
juftice-general,  removable  at  the  king's  pleafure,  was  appointed.  This 
lucrative  office  ftill  exifts  in  the  perfon  of  one  of  the  chief  nobility  ;  but 
the  ordinary  members  of  the  court,  are  the  juftice-clerk  and  five  other 
judges,  who  are  always  nominated  from  the  lords  of  feffion.  In  this  court 
the  verdict  of  a  jury  condemns  or  acquits,  but,  as  1  have  already  hinted, 
without  any  neceffity  of  their  being  unanimous. 

Befides  thofe  tv/o  great  Courts  of  law,  the  Scots,  by  the  articles  of  the 
XJnion,  have  a  court  of  exchequer.  This  court  has  the  fame  power, 
authority,  privilege,  and  jurifdiction,  over  the  revenue  of  Scotland,  as 
the  court  of  exchequer  in  England  has  over  the  revenues  there  ;  and  all 
matters  and  things  competent  to  the  court  of  exchequer  of  England  relat- 
ing thereto,  are  iikevv'ife  competent  to  the  exchequer  of  Scotland.  The 
judges  of  the  exchequer  in  Scotland  exercife  certain  powers  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  treafury,  and  are  ftill  veiled  in  that  of  England. 

The  court  of  admiralty  in  Scotland  was,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
by  aft  of  parliament,  declared  to  be  a  fupreme  court,  in  all  caufes  com- 
petent to  its  own  jurifdiftion  ;  and  the  lord  high  admiral  is  declared  to  be 
the  king's  lieutenant  and  juftice-general  upon  the  feas,  and  in  all  ports, 
harbours,  and  creeks  of  the  fame  ;  and  upon  frelh  waters,  and  navigable 
rivers,  below  the  firft  bridge,  or  within  flood  mark  ;  fo  that  nothing  com^ 
petent  to  his  jurifdiftion  can  be  meddled  with,  in  the  firft  inftance,  but 
by  the  lord  high  admiral  and  the  judges  of  his  court.  Sentences  paffed  in 
all  inferior  courts  of  admiralty,  may  be  brought  again  before  his  court ; 
J)ut  no  advocation  lies  frojB  it  to  the  lords  of  the  feffion,  or  any  other 
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fudicator}',  unlefs  in  cafes  not  maritime.  Caufes  are  tried  in  his  court 
by  the  civil  law,  which  in  fuch  cafes  is  like  wife  the  common  law  of 
Scotland,  as  well  as  by  the  laws  of  Oieron,  Wifby,  and  the  Hanfe-towns, 
and  other  maritime  praftices  and  decifions  common  upon  the  continent. 
The  place  of  lord  admiral  of  Scotland  is,  little  more  than  nominal,  but 
the  falary  annexed  to  it  is  reckoned  worth  loool.  a  year  ;  and  the  judge 
of  the  admiralty  is  commonly  a  lawyer  of  diilindion,  with  confiderabie 
perquifites  pertaining  to  his  office. 

The  college  or  faculty  of  advocates,  which  anfwers  to  the  EngliOi  inns 
of  court,  may  be  called  the  feminary  of  Scotch  lawyers.  They  are  witliin 
themfelves  an  orderly  court,  and  their  forms  require  great  preciflon  and 
examination  to  qualify  its  candidates  for  admifTion.  Subordinate  to  them 
is  a  body  of  inferior  lawyers,  or,  as  they  may  be  called,  attorneys,  who 
call  themfelves  writers  to  the  fignet,  becaufethey  alone  can  fubfcribe  the 
writs  that  pafs  the  fignet ;  they  likewife  have  a  bye-government  for  their 
own  regulation.  Such  are  the  diiterent  law-courts  that  are  held  in  the 
capital  of  Scotland  ;  we  fhall  pafs  to  thofe  that  are  inferior. 

The  government  of  the  counties  in  Scotland  was  formerly  vefied  in 
foeriifs  and  ftevvards,  courts  of  regality,  baron  courts,  commiiTaries,  juf- 
tices  of  the  peace,  and  coroners. 

Formerly  fheriffdoms  were  generally,  though  moft  abfurdly,  heredita- 
ble  ;  but,  by  a  late  aft  of  parliament,  they  are  now  all  veiled  in  the  crown  ; 
it  being  there  enadled,  that  all  high-fneriiTs,  or  fhewards,  lhali,  for  the 
future,  be  nominated  and  appointed  annually  by  his  m.ajeily,  his  heirs, 
and  fucceffors.  In  regard  to  the  fherifF-deputes,  and  ftewart-deputes,  it 
is  enacled.  That  there  fnall  only  be  one  in  each  county,  or  liew^artry, 
who  muft  be  an  advocate,  of  three  years  ftanding  at  leaft.  For  the  fpace 
of  feven  years,  thefe  deputies  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  king,  with  fucli 
continuance  as  his  majefty  lhall  think  fit ;  after  which  they  are  to  enjoy 
their  offices  <si  'viiam  aut  cuJpam,  that  is,  for  life,  unlefs  guilty  of  fome 
offence.  Some  other  regulations  have  been  likewife  introduced,  highly 
for  the  credit  of  the  fheriffs  courts. 

Stewarties  were  formerly  part  of  the  ancient  royal  domain  ;  and  the 
ftewards  had  much  the  fame  power  in  them,  as  the  iheriff  had  in  his 
county. 

Courts  of  regality  of  old,  v/ere  held  by  virtue  of  a  royal  jurifdi£tioa 
veiled  in  the  lord,  with  particular  immunities  and  privileges  ;  but  thefe 
were  fo  dangerous,  and  fo  extravagant,  that  all  the  Scotch  regalities  are 
now  dillblved  by  an  aft  of  parliament. 

Baron  courts  belong  to  every  perfon  who  holds  a  barony  of  the  king. 
In  civil  matters,  they  extend  to  caufes  not  exceeding  forty  (hillings  ilerl* 
ing ;  and  in  criminal  cafes,  to  petty  aftions  of  affault  and  battery;  bur 
the  punifhment  is  not  to  exceed  tvv'enty  iliillings  flerling,  or  fetting  the 
delinquent  in  the  flocks  for  three  hours,  in  the  day-time.  Thefe  courts, 
however  petty,  were,  in  former  days,  inveHed  with  the  power  of  life 
and  death,  which  they  have  now  loft. 

The  courts  of  commiiTaries  in  Scotland,  anfwer  to  thofe  of  the  Eng- 
iilh  diocefan  chancellors,  the  higheft  of  which  is  kept  at  Edinburgh  ; 
wherein,  before  four  judges,  aftions  are  pleaded  concerning-  matters  re* 
iating  to  wills  and  teftaments ;  'the  right  of  patronage  as  to  eccleiiaftical 
benefices  ;  oaths,  divorces,  and  caufes  of  that  nature  ;  but  in  aimoft  all 
Other  pa;-ts  of  the  kingdom,  there  fits  but  one  judge  on  ihefg  caufes. 
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According  to  the  prefent  inflitution,  juftices  of  the  peace  in  Scotland 
exercife  pretty  much  the  fame  powers  as  thofe  in  England.  In  former 
times,  their  office,  though  of  very  old  Handing,  was  infignificant,  being 
cramped  by  the  powers  of  the  great  feudal  tyrants,  who  obtained  an  adl 
of  parliament,  that  they  were  not  to  take  cognizance  of  riots  till  15 
days  after  the  faft. 

The  inflitution  of  coroners  is  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Malcolm  II.  the 
great  legiflator  of  Scotland,  who  lived  before  the  Norman  conqueft  of 
England.  They  took  cognizance  of  all  breaches  of  the  king's  peace  : 
and  they  were  required  to  have  clerks  to  regifter  depofitions  and  matters 
of  fad,  as  well  as  verdicts  of  jurors :  the  office,  however,  is  at  prefent 
much  difufed  in  Scotland. 

From  the  above  fnort  view  of  the  Scotch  laws  and  inftitutions,  it  is 
plain  that  they  were  radically  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Englilh.  The 
latter  alledge  indeed,  that  the  Scots  borrowed  the  contents  of  their  Re- 
giam  Majejtattm^  the  oldeft  law-book,  from  the  work  of  Glanville,  who 
was  a  judge  under  Henry  II.  of  England.  The  Scots  on  the  other  hand, 
affert,  that  Glanville's  work  was  copied  from  their  Regiam  Maje/iatem, 
even  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  latter,  which  do  not  now,  nor  ever 
did,  exift  in  the  laws  of  England. 

The  Royal  Burghs  in  Scotland  form,  as  it  were,  a  commercial  parlia- 
ment, which  meets  once  a  year  at  Edinburgh,  confifting  of  a  reprefenta- 
tive  from  each  burgh,  to  confult  upon  the  common  good  of  the  whole. 
Their  powers  are  pretty  extenfive,  and  before  the  Union  they  made  laws 
relating  to  fhipping,  to  mailers  and  owners  of  fhips,  to  mariners  and  mer« 
chants,  by  whom  they  were  freighted  ;  to  manufadures,  fuch  as  plaiding, 
linen,  and  yarn  ;  to  the  curing  and  packing  of  fifh,  falmon,  and  her- 
rings ;  to  the  importing  and  exporting  feveral  commodities :  the  trade  be- 
tween Scotland  and  the  Netherlands  is  fubjedl  to  their  regulation  :  they 
iix  the  llaple-port,  which  was  formerly  at  Dort,  and  is  now  at  Camphere. 
Their  confervator  is  indeed  nominated  by  the  crown,  but  then  their  con- 
vention regulates  his  power,  approves  his  deputies,  and  appoints  his  fa- 
lary;  fo  that,  in  truth,  the  whole  llaple  trade  is  fubjeded  to  their  ma- 
nagement. Upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  very  fingular  inflitution,  and  fuf- 
ficiently  proves  the  vaft  attention  which  the  government  of  Scotland  for- 
merly-paid to  trade.  Ittookits  prefent  formin  the  reign  of  James  III.  1487, 
and  had  excellent  confequences  for  the  benefit  of  commerce. 

Such  are  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  Scotland,  as  they  exift  at  prefent 
in  their  general  view  ;  but  our  bounds  do  not  permit  us  to  defcend  to  far- 
ther particulars,  which  are  various  and  complicated.  The  conformity 
between  the  pradice  of  the  civil  law  of  Scotland,  and  that  in  England, 
is  remarkable.  The  Englilh  law  reports  are  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
Scotch  pradics ;  and  their  ads  of  federunt,  anfvver  to  the  Englifli  rules 
of  court ;  the  Scottifh  wadfets  and  reverfions,  to  the  Englilh  mortgages 
;^nd  defeazances  ;  their  poinding  of  goods,  after  letters  of  horning,  is 
much  the  fame  as  the  Englifh  executions  upon  ourlawries :  and  an  appeal 
againft  the  king's  pardon,  in  cafes  of  murder,  by  the  next  of  kin  to  the 
deceafed,  is  admitted  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England.  Many  other 
yfages  are  the  fame  in  both  kingdoms.  I  cannot,  however,  difmifs  this 
head  without  one  obfervation,  which  proves  the  fimilarity  between  the 
f^nglilh  and  Scotch  conftitutions,  which  I  believe  has  been  mentioned  by 
no  author.  In  old  times,  all  the  freeholders  in  Scotland  met  together  in 
prefence  of  the  king,  who  was  feated  on  the  top  of  a  hillock,  which,  in 
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tiie  old  Scotch  conftitutions,  is  called  tlie  Moot,  or  Mute-hill  ;  all  na- 
tional affairs  were  here  tranfafted ;  judgments  given,  and  diiFerences 
ended.  This  Moot-hill  I  apprehend  to  he  cf  the  fame  nature  as  the 
Saxon  Folcmote,  and  to  fignify  no  more  than  the  hill  of  meeting. 

History.]  Though  the  writers  of  ancient  Scotch  hiftory  are  too  fond 
cf  fvftem  and  fable,  yet  it  is  eafy  to  colled,  from  the  Roman  authors,  and 
other  rvidences,  that  Scotland  was  formerly  inhabited  by  different  people. 
The  Caledonians  were,  probably,  the  firfl  inhabitants  ;  the  Pids,  un- 
doubtedly, were  the  Biitons,  who  were  forced  northwards  by  the  Belgic 
Gauls,  above  foiirfcore  years  before  the  defcent  of  Julius  Caefar  ;  and 
who,  fettling  in  Scotland,  were  joined  by  great  numbers  of  their  country- 
men, who  were  driven  northward  by  the  Romans.  The  Scots,  mofi  pro- 
bably, were  a  nation  cf  adventurers  from  the  ancient  Scythia,  who  had 
ferved  in  the  armies  on  the  continent,  and,  as  has  been  already  hinted, 
after  conquering  the  other  inhabitants,  gave  their  own  name  to  the  coun- 
try. The  tra£l  lying  fouthard  of  the  Forth  appears  to  have  been  inha- 
bited by  the  Saxons,  and  by  the  Britons,  who  formed  the  kingdom  of 
Alcuith,  the  capital  of  which  vvas  Dumbarton  :  but  all  thefe  people,  m 
procefs  of  time,  were  fubdued  by  the  Scots. 

Having  premifed  thus  much,  it  is  unnecefTary  for  me  to  invefligate 
the  confxitution  of  Scotland  from  its  fabulous,  or  even  its  early  ages. 
It  is  fufhcient  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  faid  upon  that  head,  that 
they  feem  to  have  been  as  forv/ard  as  any  of  their  ibuthern  neighbgurs 
in  the  arts  of  war  and  government. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Caledonians,  the  ancient  Celtic  inhabitants 
£>f  Scotland,  were  attacked  by  any  cf  the  Roman  generals  before  Agri- 
cola,  anno  79.  The  name  of  the  prince  he  fought  with  was  Galdus, 
by  Tacitus  named  Galgacus ;  and  the  hiflory  of  that  war  is  not  only 
tranfmitted  with  great  precifion,  but  corroborated  by  the  remains  of  the 
Roman  encampments  and  forts,  raifed  by  Agricola  in  his  march  towards 
Dunkeld,  the  capital  of  the  Caledonians.  The  brave  Hand  made  by 
Galdus  againft  that  great  general,  does  honour  to  the  valour  of  both 
people  ;  and  the  fentiments  of  the  Caledonian,  concerning  the  freedom, 
and  independency  of  his  country,  appear  to  have  warmed  the  noble  hif- 
torian  with  the  fame  generous  pafTion.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  Ta- 
citus thought  it  for  the  honour  of  Agricola  to  conceal  fome  part  of  this 
war  ;  for  though  he  makes  his  countrymen  vidorious,  yet  they  certainly 
returned  fouthward  to  the  province  of  the  Horefn,  which  was  the  county 
of  Fife,  without  improving  their  advantage. 

Galdus,  otherv/ife  called  Corbred,  was,  according  to  the  Scotch  hiilo- 
rlans,  the  21  ft  in  a  lineal  defcent  from  Fergus  I.  the  founder  of  their 
monarchy  ;  and  though  this  genealogy  has  of  late  been  difputed,  yet  no- 
thing can  be  more  certain,  from  the  Roman  hiftories,  than  that  the  Ca- 
ledonians, or  Scots,  v/ere  governed  by  a  fuccefTion  of  brave  and  wife 
princes,  during  the  abode  of  the  Romans  in  Britain.  Their  valiant  rchft- 
ance  obliged  Agricola  himfelf,  and  after  him  the  emperors  Adrian  and  Se- 
verus,  to  build  the  two  famous  pretentures  or  walls,  one  betvi/een  the  Firths 
of  Clyde  and  Forth,  already  mentioned  ;  and  the  other  betv/een  Tinmouth 
and  the  Solway  Firth  ;  which  will  be  defcribed  in  our  account  of  Eng- 
land, to  defend  the  Romans  from  the  Caledonians  and  Scots ;  and  which, 
prove  that  the  independence  of  the  latter  was  never  fubdued. 

Chriilianity  was  introduced  into  Scotland  about  the  year  201  of  the 
C^riltian  asra,  by  Donald  J.  The  Pii^s,  who,  as  before  mentioned,  were 
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the  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Britons,  who  had  been  forced  northwards 
by  the  Romans,  had  at  this  time  gained  a  footing  in  Scotland ;  and  be- 
ing often  defeated  by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  they  joined  with  the  Ro* 
mans  againft  the  Scots  and  Caledonians,  who  were  of  the  fame  original, 
and  confidered  themfelves  as  one  people  ;  fo  that  the  Scots  monarchy 
fuffered  a  fhort  eclipfe  ;  but  it  broke  out  with  more  lullre  than  ever  un- 
der Fergus  II.  who  recovered  his  crown ;  and  his  fuccefTors  gave  many 
fev^re  overthrows  to  the  Romans  and  Britons. 

When  the  Romans  left  Britain  in  448,  the  Scots,  as  appears  by  Gil- 
das,  a  Britifh  hiftorian,  were  a  powerful  nation,  and,  in  conjunftion 
with  the  Pids,  invaded  the  Britons ;  and  having  forced  the  Roman  walls, 
drove  them  to  the  very  fea ;  fo  that  the  Britons  applied  to  the  Romans 
for  relief;  and  in  the  famous  letter,  which  they  called  their  groans,  they 
tell  them,  that  they  had  no  choice  left,  but  that  of  being  fwallowed  up 
by  the  fea,  or  periftiing  by  the  fwords  of  the  barbarians ;  for  fo  all  na- 
tions were  called  who  were  not  Roman  or  under  the  Roman  proteftion. 

Dongard  was  then  king  of  Scotland  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  oldeft 
hiftories,  and  thofe  that  are  leaft  favourable  to  monarchy,  that  the  fuc- 
ceflion  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  ftill  continued  in  the  family  of  Fergus, 
but  generally  defcended  collaterally  ;  till  the  inconveniences  of  that 
mode  of  fucceffion  were  fo  much  felt,  that  by  degrees  it  fell  into  difufe, 
and  it  was  at  lail  fettled  in  the  right  line. 

About  the  year  796,  the  Scots  were  governed  by  Achaius,  a  prince  fo 
much  refpefted,  that  his  friend jfhip  was  courted  by  Charlemagne,  and  a 
league  was  concluded  between  them,  which  feems  to  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  an  alliance  that  was  held  inviolate,  while  the  monarchy  of  Scot- 
land continued  to  exift ;  in  fupport  of  which  they  were  ever  ready  to 
fecond  the  views  of  France,  to  efpoufe  her  caufe,  to  fight  her  battles, 
either  at  home,  or  in  foreign  countries,  fometimes  to  the  almoft  extirpa- 
tion of  the  bell  blood  of  the  nation.  This  blind  partiality  to  France, 
notwithftahding  the  many  inviting,  and  indeed  reafonable  overtures  from 
England,  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  that  fpirit  of  liberty  which 
breathes  through  their  whole  hiflory,  the  veneration  for  the  ancient  line 
of  their  kings,  and  a  jealoufy  which  every  man  entertained  of  a  more 
powerful  nation,  againft  whom  nature  had  placed  no  barrier. 

No  fadl  of  equal  antiquity  is  better  attefted  than  this  league,  together 
with  the  great  fervice  performed  by  the  learned  men  of  Scotland,  in  civi- 
lizing the  vaft  dominions  of  that  great  conqueror,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served under  the  article  of  learning.  The  Ej€ts  ftill  remained  in  Scotland 
as  a  feparate  nation,  and  were  powerful  enough  to  make  war  upon  the 
Scots ;  who,  about  the  year  843,  when  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin  was  king  of 
Scotland,  iinally  fubdued  them,  but  not  in  the  favage  manner  mentioned 
by  fome  hiftorians,  by  extermination.  For  he  obliged  them  to  incorporate 
themfelves  with  their  conquerors,  by  taking  their  name  and  adopting 
their  laws.  The  fuccefTors  of  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin  maintained  almoU 
perpetual  wars  with  the  Saxons  on  the  fouthward,  and  the  Danes  and 
other  barbarous  nations  towards  the  Eafl  ;  v/ho  being  mafters  of  the  fea, 
harraffed  the  Scots  by  powerful  invafions.  The  latter,  however,  were 
morjs  fortunate  than  the  Englilh,  for  while  the  Danes  were  eredling  a 
monarchy  in  England,  they  were  every  where  Overthrown  in  Scotland  by 
bloody  battles,  and  at  laft  driven  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  Saxon  and 
Panifli  monarchs,  who  then  governed  England,  were  not  more  fuccefsful 
againft  the  Scots  j  who  maintained  their  freedom  and  independency,  not 
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only  againft  foreigners,  but  againll:  their  own  kings,  when  they  thought 
them  endangered.  The  feudal  law  was  probably  introduced  among  them 
by  Malcolm  JI. 

Malcolm  III.  commonly  called  Malcolm  Canmore,  from  two  Gaelic 
words  which  fignify  a  large  head,  but  moft  probably  his  great  capacity, 
was  the  86th  king  of  Scotland,  from  Fergus  I.  the  fuppofed  founder  of 
the  monarchy  ;  the  47th  from  its  refterer,  Fergus  11.  and  the  2 2d  from 
Kenneth  III.  who  conquered  the  kingdom  of  the  Pids.  Every  reader  wha 
is  acquainted  with  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  as  written  by  the  inimitable 
Shakfpeare,  who  keeps  clofe  to  the  fails  delivered  by  hiitorians,  can  be  no 
ftranger  to  the  fate  of  Malcolm's  father,  and  lii?  own  hillory  previous  to 
his  mounting  the  throne  in  the  year  1057.  He  was  a  wife  and  magnani- 
mous prince,  and  in  no  refped  inferior  to  his  contemporary  the  Norman 
conqueror,  with  whom  he  was  often  at  war.  He  married  Margaret, 
daughter  to  Edward,  furnamed  the  Outlaw,  fon  to  Edmund  Ironfide, 
king  of  England.  By  the  death  of  her  brother,  Edgar  Etheling,  the 
Saxon  right  to  the  crown  of  England  devolved  upon  the  pofterity  of  that 
princefs,  who  was  one  of  the  wifeft  and  worthieft  women  of  the  age  ;  and 
her  daughter,  Maud,  was  accordingly  married  to  Henry  I.  of  England, 
Malcolm,  after  a  glorious  reign  was  killed,  with  his  fon,  treacheroully, 
as  it  is  faid,  at  the  liege  of  Alnwick,  by  the  belieged. 

Malcolm  HI.  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother,  Donald  VII.  and  he  was 
dethroned  by  Duncan  II.  whofe  legitimacy  was  difputed.  They  were 
fucceeded  by  Edgar,  Alexander,  and  David,  the  fons  of  Malcolm,  who 
were  wife  and  brave  princes. 

Notwithftanding  the  endeavours  of  fome  hiftorians  to  conceal  what  they 
cannot  deny,  I  mean  the  glories  of  David's  reign,  yet  he  was,  perhaps, 
the  greatell  prince  of  his  age,  whether  we  regard  him  as  a  man,  a  war- 
rior, or  a  legiflator.  The  noble  actions  he  performed  in  the  fervice  of 
his  niece,  the  emprefs  Maud,  in  her  competition  with  king  Stephen  for 
the  Englilh  crown,  give  us  the  highefl:  idea  of  his  virtues,  as  they  could 
be  the  rcfult  only  of  duty  and  principle.  To  him  Henry  II.  the  mightieil 
prince  of  his  age,  owed  his  crown  ;  and  his  poirelTions  in  England, 
joined  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  placed  David's  pov/er  on  an  equality 
with  that  01  England,  when  confined  to  this  ifland.  His  actions  and  ad- 
ventures, and  the  refources  he  always  found  in  his  own  courage,  prove 
him  to  have  been  a  hero  of  the  firft  rank.  If  he  appeared  to  be  too  lavifh 
to  churchmen,  and  in  his  religious  endowments,  we  are  to  conlider,  thefe 
were  the  only  means  by  which  he  could  then  civilize  his  kingdom  :  and 
the  code  of  laws  I  have  already  mentioned  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  him, 
do  his  memory  immortal  honour.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  compiled 
under  his  infpeftion  by  learned  men,  whom  he  affembled  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  in  his  magnificent  abbey  of  Melrofs.  He  was  fucceeded  by 
his  grandfon,  Malcolm  IV.  and  he,  by  William,  furnamed,  from  his 
valour,  the  Lyon.  William's  fon,  Alexander  II.  was  fucceeded,  in  1249, 
by  Alexander  III.  who  was  a  good  king.  He  married,  firft,  Margaret, 
daughter  to  Henry  III.  of  England,  by  whoni  he  had  Alexander,  the 
prince  who  married  the  earl  of  Flanders's  daughter  ;  David  and  Mar- 
garet, who  married  Hangowan,  or,  as  fome  call  him,  Eric,  (on  to  Mag- 
nus IV.  king  of  Norway,  who  bare  to  him  a  daughter,  named  Margaret, 
commonly  called  the  Maiden  of  Norv/ay  ;  in  whom  king  William's 
whole  poilerity  failed,  and  the  crown  of  Scotland  returned  to  the  defcend- 
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ants  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  to  king  Malcolm  IV.  and 
king  William. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  detail,  becaufe  it  was  produc- 
tive of  great  events.  Upon  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  John  Baliol,  who 
was  great-gran d-fon  to  David  earl  of  Huntingdon,  by  his  elder  daughter, 
Margaret,  and  Robert  Bruce  (grandfather  to  the  great  king  Robert 
Bruce)  grandfon  to  the  fame  earl  of  Huntingdon,  by  his  younger 
daughter  Ifabel,  became  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Scotland.  The 
laws  of  fucceffion,  which  were  not  then  fo  well  eftabliOied  in  Europe  as 
they  are  at  prefent,  rendered  the  cafe  very  difficult.  Both  parties  were 
almofl  equally  matched  in  intereft  ;  but,  after  a  confufed  interregnum  of 
fome  years,  the  great  nobility  agreed  in  referring  the  decilion  to  Edward  I. 
of  England,  the  moik  politic,  ambitious  prince  of  his  age.  He  accepted 
the  office  of  arbiter:  but  having  long  had  an  eye  to  the  crown  of  Scot» 
land,  he  revived  feme  obfolete  abfurd  claims  of  its  dependency  upon 
that  of  England  :  and  finding  that  Baliol  was  difpofed  to  hold  it  by  that 
difgracefui  tenure,  Edward  awarded  it  to  him,  but  afterwards  dethroned 
him,  and  treated  him  as  a  flave,  without  Baliol's  refenting  it. 

After  this,  Edward  ufed  many  bloody  endeavours  to  annex  their  crown 
to  his  own  ;  but  though  they  were  often  defeated,  the  independent  Scots 
never  were  fubdued.  They  were  indeed  but  few,  compared  to  thofe  in 
•the  intereft:  of  Edward  and  Baliol,  which  was  the  fame  ;  and  for  fome 
time  were  obliged  to  temporize.  Edward  availed  himfelf  of  their  weak- 
nefs  and  his  own  power.  He  accepted  of  a  formal  furrender  of  the 
crown  from  Baliol,  to  whom  he  allowed  a  penfion,  but  detained  him  in 
England ;  and  fent  every  nobleman  in  Scotland,  whom  he  in  the  leaft 
fufpeded,  to  different  prifons  in  or  near  London.  He  then  forced  the 
Scots  to  fign  inftruments  of  their  fubjedion  to  him  ;  and  moft  barba* 
roufly  carried  off,  or  deftroyed,  all  the  monuments  of  their  hiftory  ;  and 
the  evidences  of  their  independency  ;  and  particularly  the  famous  fa- 
tidical ftone,  which  is  ftill  to  be  feen  in  Weitminfter- Abbey. 

Thofe  fevere  proceedings,  while  they  rendered  the  Scots  fenfible  of  their 
flavery,  revived  in  them  the  ideas  of  their  freedom  ;  and  Edward,  finding 
their  fpirits  were  not  to  be  fubdued,  endeavoured  to  carefs  them,  and 
affefted  to  treat  them  on  the  footing  of  an  equality  with  his  ov/n  fubjeds, 
by  projeclingan  union,  the  chief  articles  of  which  have  fince  taken  place, 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  The  Scotch  patriots  treated  this  projed  with 
difdain  j  and  united  under  the  brave  William  V/allace,  the  trueft  hero  of 
his  age,  to  expel  the  Englilh.  Wallace  performed  actions  that  entitle 
him  to  eternal  renown,  in  executing  this  fcheme.  Being,  however,  no 
more  than  a  private  gentleman,  and  his  popularity  daily  increafing,  the 
Scotch  nobility,  among  whom  was  Robert  Bruce,  the  fon  of  the  firll 
competitor,  began  to  fufpeiV.  that  he  had  an  eye  upon  the  crown,  efpecially 
after  he  had  defeated  the  earl  of  Surry,  Edward's  viceroy  of  Scotland,  iri 
the  battle  of  Sterling,  and  had  reduced  the  garrifona  of  Berwick  and 
Roxburgh,  and  was  declared  by  the  flates  of  Scotland  iheir  protestor. 
Their  jealoufy  operated  fo  far,  that  they  formed  violent  cabals  againft 
the  brave  Wallace.  Edward,  upon  this,  once  more  invaded  Scotland, 
at  the  head  of  the  moft  numerous  arid  bell  difciplined-army  England  had 
ever  feen,  for  it  confiiied  of  80,000  foot,  ^000  horfemen  completely 
armed,  and  4000  light  armed  ;  and  was  attended  by  a  fleet  to  fupply  it 
with  provifions.  Thefe,  befides  the  troops  who  joined  him  in  Scotland, 
formed  an  irrefnlible  body  ;  fo  that  Edward  was  obliged  to  divide  it, 
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referving  the  command  of  40^000  of  his  bell  troops  to  himfelf.  With 
thefe  he  attacked  the  Scotch  a,Tn\y  under  Wallace  at  Falkirk,  while  their 
difputes  ran  fo  high,  that  the  brave  regent  was  deferted  by  Gumming, 
the  molt  powerful  nobleman  in  Scotland,  and  at  the  head  of  the  beft  di- 
vifion  of  his  countrymen.  Wallace,  whole  troops  did  not  exceed  30,000, 
being  thus  betrayed,  was  defeated  with  vaft  lofs,  but  made  an  orderly 
retreat ;  during  which  he  found  means  to  have  a  conference  with  Bruce, 
and  to  convince  him  of  his  error  in  joining  with  Edward.  Wallace  ftiU 
continued  in  arms,  and  performed  many  gallant  aftions  againft  the  Eng- 
lifh  ;  but  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Edward,  who  moil  ungeneroafiy 
put  him  to  death  at  London  as  a  traitor ;  but  he  died  himfelf,  as  he  was 
preparing  to  renew  his  invafion  of  Scotland  with  a  fiill  more  defolating 
fpirit  of  ambition,  after  having  deilroyed,  according  to  the  bell  hiilorians, 
ioOjOoo  of  her  inhabitants. 

Bruce  died  foon  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk  ;  but  not  before  he  had  in- 
fpired  his  fon,  who  was  a  prifoner  at  large  about  the  Englifli  court,  with 
the  glorious  refolution  of  vindicating  his  own  rights,  and  his  country's 
independency.  He  efcaped  from  London,  and  with  his  own  hand  killed. 
Gumming  for  his  attachment  to  Edward  ;  and  after  collecting  a  few  pa- 
triots, among  whom  were  his  own  four  brothers,  he  affumed  the  crown  ; 
but  was  defeated  by  the  Englilh  (who  had  a  great  array  in  Scotland)  at 
the  battle  of  Methven.  After  this  defeat,  he  fled,  with  one  or  two  friends, 
to  the  Wellern  Illes  and  parts  of  Scotland,  where  his  fatigues  and  fuf- 
ferings  were  as  inexprelTible,  as  the  courage  with  which  he  and  his  few 
friends  (the  lord  Douglas  efpecially)  bore  them  was  incredible.  Though 
his  wife  and  daughter  were  fent  prifoners  to  England,  where  the  beft  of 
his  friends,  and  two  of  his  brothers,  were  put  to  death,  yet,  fuch  was  his 
perfevering  fpirit,  that  he  recovered  all  Scotland,  e^ccepting  the  caftle  of 
Sterling,  and  improved  every  advantage  that  was  given  him  by  the  difii- 
pated  condud  of  Edward  11.  who  railed  an  army  more  numerous  and 
better  appointed  ftill  than  that  of  his  father,  to  make  a  total  conqueft  of 
Scotland.  It  is  faid  that  it  confiiled  of  300,000,  but  tliis  muft  be  under- 
flood  as  including  the  foreigners  attending  the  camp,  which  in  thofe  days 
were  very  numerous ;  but  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  it  did  not  con- 
fift  of  fo  few  as  j  00,000  fighting  men,  while  that  of  Bruce  did  not  ex- 
ceed 30,000  ;  but  all  of  them  heroes,  who  had  been  bred  up  in  a  detef- 
tation  of  tyranny. 

Edward,  who  was  not  deficient  in  point  of  courage,  led  this  mighty 
hoft  towards  Sterling,  then  befieged  by  Bruce;  who  had  chofen,  with -the 
greatell:  judgment,  a  cam.p  near  Bannockburn.  The  chief  officers  under 
Edward  were,  the  earls  of  Glouceiler,  Hereford,  {-'embroke,  and  Sir 
Caiies  Argenton.  Thofe  under  Bruce  vveie,  his  own  brother  Sir  Edward^ 
who,  next  to  himfelf,  was  reckoned  to  be  the  beft  knight  in  Scotland  ; 
his  nephew  Randolf,  earl  of  Murray,  and  the  young  lord  Waiter,  high- 
fteward  of  Scotland.  Edward's  attack  of  the  Scotch  army  was  furious 
beyond  difpute,  and  required  all  the  courage  and  firmnels  of  Bruce  and 
his  friends  to  ref!ft  it,  which  they  did  fo  euL-dually,  that  they  gained  one 
of  the  moft  complete  vidories  that  is  recorded  in  hiftory.  The  great  lofs 
of  the  Englifti  fell  upon  the  braveft  part  of  their  troops,  u  ho  were  led  on 
by  Edward  in  perfon  againft  Bruce  himfelf.  The  bcotch  writers  make 
the  lofs  of  the  Englifh  to  amount  to  i;o,coo  men.  Be  that  as  it  will, 
there  certainly  never  was  a  more  total  defeat,  though  the  conquerors  loft 
4000.    The  flower  of  the  Englifh  nobility  were  either  killed  or  taken 
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prifoners.  Their  camp,  which  was  immenfely  rich,  and  calculated  for 
the  purpofe  rather  of  a  triumph  than  a  campaign,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Scots ;  and  Edward  himfelf,  with  a  few  followers,  favoured  by  the 
goodnefs  of  their  horfes,  were  purfued  by  Douglas  to  the  gates  of  Ber- 
wick, from  whence  he  efcaped  in  a  fifhing  boat.  This  great  and  de- 
cillve  battle  happened  in  the  year  13 14*. 

The  remainder  of  Robert's  reign  was  a  feries  of  the  moft  glorious  fuc- 
celTes ;  and  fo  well  did  his  nobility  underlland  the  principles  of  civil 
liberty,  and  fo  unfettered  they  were  by  religious  confiderations,  that  in  a 
letter  they  fent  to  the  pope,  they  acknowledged  that  they  had  fet  afide 
Baliol  for  debafing  the  crown  by  holding  it  of  England  ;  and  that  they 
would  do  the  fame  by  Robert  if  he  fliould  make  the  like  attempt.  Ro- 
bert having  thus  delivered  Scotland,  fent  his  brother  Edward  to' Ireland, 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  with  which  he  conquered  the  greateft  part  of  that 
kingdom,  and  was  proclaimed  its  king  ;  but  by  expofing  himfelf  too 
much  he  was  killed.  Robert,  before  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1328,  made  an  advantageous  peace  with  England;  and  when  he  died, 
he  was  acknowledged  to  be  indifputably  the  greateft  hero  of  his  age. 

The  glory  of  the  Scots  may  be  faid  to  have  been  in  its  zenith  under 
Robert  T.  who  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  David  II.  He  was  a  virtuous 
prince,  but  his  abilities,  both  in  war  and  peace,  were  eclipfed  by  his 
brother-in-law,  and  enemy,  Edward  III.  of  England,  whofe  filler  he 
married.  Edward,  who  was  as  keen  as  any  of  his  predecefTors,  upon  the 
conqueft  of  Scotland,  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Baliol,  fon  to  Baliol,  the 
original  competitor.  His  progrefs  was  at  firft  amazingly  rapid;  and 
he  and  Edward  defeated  the  royal  party  in  many  bloody  battles ;  but 
Baliol  was  at  laft  driven  out  of  his  ufurped  kingdom  by  the  Scotch  pa- 
triots. David  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  prifoner  by  the  Englifh 
at  the  battle  of  Durham  ;  and  after  continuing  above  eleven  years  in 
captivity  ;  he  paid  100,000  marks  for  his  ranfom  ;  and  died  in  peace, 
without  ifTue,  in  the  year  1371. 

The  crown  of  Scotland  then  devolved  upon  the  family  of  Stuart,  by  its 
head  having  been  married  to  the  daughter  of  Robert  I.  The  firft  king  of 
that  name  was  Robert  II.  a  wife  and  brave  prince.  He  was  fucceeded  by 
his  fon,  Robert  III.  whofe  age  and  infirmities  difqualified  him  from 
reigning  ;  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  truft  the  government  to  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  Albany,  an  ambitious  prince,  who  feems  to  have  had  an  eye 
to  the  crown  for  his  own  family.  Robert,  upon  this,  attempted  to  fend 
his  fecond  fon  to  France,  but  he  was  moft  ungeneroufly  intercepted  by 
Henry  IV.  of  England,  during  the  continuance  of  a  truce;  and  after 
fufFering  a  captivity  of  19  years,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
ranfom.  During  the  imprifonment  of  James  in  England,  the  military 
glory  of  the  Scots  was  carried  to  its  greateft  height  in  France,  where  they 
fupported  that  tottering  monarchy  againft  England,  and  their  generals 
obtained  fome  of  the  firft  titles  of  the  kingdom. 


*  That  the  Scots  of  thoffe  days  were  better  acquainted  with  Mars  than  the  Mufes,  may- 
be fcen  from  a  feoffing  ballad,  made  on  this  memorable  vidtory, which  begins  as  follows  : 
Mayden  of  England,  fore  may  ye  mourn, 
For  zour  Icmmous  (laymens)  zou  have  l(Jft  at  Bannockbiirn. 

With  heve  a  low. 

What  ho  !  ween'd  the  king  of  England, 

So  foon  to  have  won  all  Scotland.        With  a  rumby  low  ! 

James, 
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James,  the  fxrft  of  that  name,  upon  his  return  to  Scotland,  difcovered 
great  talents  for  government,  enabled  many  wife  laws,  and  was  beloved  by 
the  people.  He  had  received  an  excellent  education  in  England  during 
the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  V.  where  he  faw  the  feudal  fyftem  refined 
from  many  of  the  imperfe6lions  which  Hill  adhered  to  it,  in  his  own  king- 
dom ;  he  determined  therefore  to  abridge  the  overgrown  power  of  the 
nobles,  and  to  recover  fuch  lands  as  had  been  unjultly  wrelled  from  the 
crown  during  his  minority  and  the  preceding  reigns  ;  but  the  execution 
of  thefe  defigns  coft  him  his  life,  being  murdered  in  his  bed  by  Ibme 
of  the  chief  nobility,  in  1437,  and  the  44th  year  of  his  age. 

A  long  minority  fucceeded  :  but  James  11.  would  probably  have  equal- 
led the  greateft  of  his  anceftors,  both  in  warlike  and  civil  virtues,  had  he 
not  been  fuddenly  killed  by  the  accidental  buriling  of  a  cannon,  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  as  he  was  befieging  the  callle  of  Roxburgh, 
which  was  defended  by  the  Englifh. 

Sufpicion,  indolence,  immoderate  attachment  to  favourites,  and  many 
of  the  errors  of  a  feeble  mind,  are  vihble  in  the  conduct  gf  James  Ilf. 
and  his  turbulent  reign  was  clofed  by  a  rebellion  of  his  fubjefls,  being 
flain  in  battle  in  1488,  aged  thirty-five. 

His  fon,  James  IV.  was  the  moll  accomplilhed  prince  of  the  age  :  he 
was  naturally  generous  and  brave  ;  he  loved  magnificence,  he  delighted 
in  war,  and  was  eager  to  obtain  fame.  He  encouraged  and  proteded  the 
commerce  of  his  fubje<5ls,  fo  that  they  rivalled  the  Englifh  in  riches :  and 
the  court  of  James,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Henry  VH's  daugh- 
ter, was  fpiendid  and  refpedlable.  Even  this  alliance  could  not  cure  him 
of  his  family  diftemper,  a  predileftion  for  the  French,  in  whofe  caufe  he 
rafhly  entered,  and  was  killed,  with  the  flower  of  his  nobility,  by  the 
Englifh,  in  the  battle  of  Flodden,  anno  1513,  and  the  fortieth  year  of 
his  age. 

The  minority  of  his  fon,  James  V.  was  long  and  turbulent  :  and 
when  he  grew  up,  he  married  two  French  ladies ;  the  firft  being  daughter 
to  the  king  of  France,  and  the  latter  of  the  houfe  of  Guife.  He  infci- 
tuted  the  court  of  fefiion,  enadted  many  falutary  laws,  and  greatly  pro- 
moted the  trade  of  Scotland,  particularly  the  working  of  the  mines.  At 
this  time  the  balance  of  Europe  was  fo  equally  poifcd  between  the  con- 
tending princes  of  Europe,  that  James's  friendihip  was  courted  by  the 
pope,  the  emperor,  the  king  of  France,  and  his  uncle  Henry  VIII.  of 
England  :  from  all  whom  he  received  magnificent  prefents.  But  James 
took  no  fhare  in  foreign  affairs  ;  he  feemed  rather  to  imitate  his  prede- 
ceifors  in  their  attempts  to  humble  the  nobility  ;  and  the  doftrines  of  the 
Reformation  beginning  to  be  propagated  in  Scotland,  he  gave  way,  at 
the  inftigation  of  the  clergy,  to  a  religious  perfecution,  though  it  is  ge- 
nerally believed  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  feized  all  the  church' 
revenues,  in  imitation  of  Henry;  but  he  died  in  the  31ft  year  of  his 
age,  anno  1542,  of  grief,  for  an  affront  which  his  arms  had  f'uflained  in 
an  ill-judged  expedition  againil  the  Englifh. 

His  daughter  and  fucceffor  Mary,  was  but  a  fev/  hours  old  at  the  time 
of  her  father's  death.  The  hiftory  of  her  beauty,  and  her  misfortunes, 
are  alike  famous  in  the  annals  of  Europe.  It  is  fufficient  here  to  fay,  that 
during  her  Ininority,  and  while  fhe  was  wife  to  Francis  II  of  France,  the 
Reformation  advanced  in  Scotland;  that  being  called  to  the  throne  of 
her  ancellors  while  a  widow,  fhe  married  her  own  coufin-german,  the 
lord  Darnly,  whqfe  untimely  death  has  given  rife  to  much  controverfy,  the 
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refult  of  which  has  been  a  decifion  favourable  to  her  memory.  The 
confequence  of  her  hufoand's  death  was  a  rebellion,  by  which  Ihe  was 
driven  into  England,  where  fhe  was,  through  the  jealoufy  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  detained  a  prifoner  for  i8  years,  and  afterwards  beheaded  by 
order  of  that  princefs  in  tt^S6~y,  in  the  46th  year  of  her  age. 

Mary's  fon,  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  fucceeded  in  right  of  his  blood 
from  Henry  Vll.  upon  the  death  of  queen  Elizabe^ij  to  the  Englifh  crown, 
after  Ihewing  great  abilities  in  the  government  of  Scotland.  This  union  of 
the  two  crowns,  in  fadl,  deilroyed  the  independency,  as  it  impoverilhed 
the  people  of  Scotland ;  for  the  feat  of  government  being  removed  to 
England,  their  trade  was  checked,  their  agriculture  negledted,  and  their 
gentry  obliged  to  feek  for  bread  in  other  countries.  James,  after  a  fplendid 
but  troubleiome  reign  over  his  three  kingdoms,  left  them,  in  1625,  ta 
his  fon  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  It  is  well  known  that  the  defpotic 
principles  of  that  prince  received  the  iirft  check  from  the  Scots  ;  and 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  them,  he  would  eafily  have  fubdued  his  Engliflx 
rebels,  who  implored  the  affiftance  of  the  Scots  ;  but  afterwards,  againft 
all  the  ties  of  honour  and  humanity,  brought  him  to  the  block  in  1648. 

The  Scots  faw  their  error  when  it  was  too  late  ;  and  made  feveral 
"bloody,  but  unfortunate  attempts,  to  fave  the  father,  and  to  reftore  his 
fon,  Charles  If.  That  prince  was  finally  defeated  by  Cromwell,  at  the 
battle  of  Worcefter ;  after  Vv'hich,  to  the  time  of  his  reftoration,  the 
ufurper  and  the  army  gave  law  to  Scotland.  I  have,  in  another  place, 
touched  upon  the  moft  material  parts  of  Charles's  reign,  and  that  of 
liis  deluded  brother,  James  VII.  of  Scotland,  and  II.  of  England,  as 
well  as  of  king  William,  who  was  fo  far  from  being  a  friend  to  Scot- 
land, that,  relying  on  his  royal  word  to  her  parliament,  fhe  was  brought 
to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

The  ftate  of  parties  in  England,  at  the  acceffion  of  queen  Anne,  was 
fuch,  that  the  Whigs,  once  more,  had  recourfe  to  the  Scots,  and  offered 
them  their  own  terms,  if  they  would  agree  to  the  incorporate  Union  as  it 
now  flands.  It  was  long  before  the  majority  of  the  Scotch  parliament 
would  liften  to  the  propofal ;  but  at  laft,  partly  from  convidion,  and  partly 
through  the  force  of  money  diftributed  among  the  needy  nobility,  it  was 
agreed  to  ;  fmce  which  event,  the  hiilory  of  Scotland  becomes  the  fame- 
with  that  of  England, 


E    N    G    L    A    N  D. 

Extent  and  situation. 

Miles.  Degrees. 
Length    360  ?  t  ^         S     5^       5^  North  latitude. 
Breadth    300  J  ^^'^"'^^^  |       2  Eaft  and  6-20  Weft  longitude. 

Climate  and  }  np^HE  longeft  day,  in  the  northern  parts,  con* 
BOUNDARIES.  \  tains  17  hours  30  minutes;  and  the  fhorteft, 

in  the  fouthern,  near  8  hours.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  that  part 
of  the  iiland  called  Scotland  ;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  German  ocean  ;  on 
the  weft,  by  St.  George's  Channel ;  and  on  tlie  fouth  by  the  Englifh 
Channel,  which  parts  it  from  France. 

This  fuuation,  by  the  fea  wafhing  it  on  three  fides,  renders  England 
liable  to  a  great  uncertainty  of  weather,  fp  that  the  inhabitants  on  the  fe^ 
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coafts  are  often -rifited  by  agues  and  fevers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  pre- 
vents the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  to  which  other  places,  lying  in  the 
fame  degrees  of  latitude,  are  fubje6l ;  and  it  is,  on  that  account,  friendly 
to  the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  in  general,  efpecially  thofe  who  live 
on  a  dry  foil.  To  this  fituation  likewife  we  are  to  afcribe  that  perpetual 
verdure  for  which  England  is  admired  and  envied  all  over  the  world, 
occafioned  by  refrefhing  fhowers  and  the  warm  vapours  of  the  fea. 
Name  and  divisions,  J  Antiquaries  are  divided  wkh  regard  to 
ANCIENT  AND  MODERN.  |"  the  ctymoIogy  of  the  word  Evgland ;  fome 
derive  it  from  a  Celtic  word,  fignifying  a  level  country  ;  but  1  prefer 
the  common  etymology,  of  its  being  derived,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, from  Anglen,  a  province  now  fubjed  to  his  Danilli  majefty, 
which  furnilhed  a  great  part  of  the  original  Saxon  adventurers  into  this 
ifland.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  ihe  whole  illand  went  by  the  name 
of  Britannia,  The  word  Brtif^  according  to  Mr.  Camden,  fignified 
painted  or  ftained ;  the  ancient  inhabitants  being  famous  for  painting 
their  bodies  :  other  antiquaries,  however,  do  not  agree  in  this  etymology. 
The  weftern  tradl  of  England,  v/hich  is  almoil  feparated  from  the  reft 
by  the  rivers  Severn  and  Dee,  is  called  Wales,  or  the  land  of  ftrangers, 
becaufe  inhabited  by  the  Belgic  Gauls,  who  were  driven  thither  by  the 
Romans,  and  were  ftrangers  to  the  old  natives. 

When  the  Romans  provinciated  England  (for  they  never  did  Scot- 
land) they  divided  it  into, 

1.  Britannia  Prima,  which  contained  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

2.  Britannia  Secunda,  containing  the  weftern  parts,  comprehending 
Wales  ;  and, 

3.  Maxima  Caefarienfis,  which  reached  from  the  Trent  as  far  north- 
ward as  the  wall  of  Severus,  between  Nevvcaftle  and  Carlifle,  and 
fometimes  as  far  as  that  of  Adrian  in  Scotland,  between  the  Forth 
and  Clyde. 

To  thefe  divifions  fome  add,  the  Flavia  Caefarienfis,  which  they  fup- 
pofe  to  contain  the  midland  counties. 

When  the  Saxon  invafion  took  place,  about  the  year  450,  and  when 
they  were  eftabliftied  in  the  year  582,  their  chief  leaders  appropriated  to 
themfelves,  after  the  manner  of  the  other  northern  conquerors,  the  coun- 
tries which  each  had  been  the  moft  inftrumental  in  conquering  ;  and  the 
whole  formed  a  heptarchy,  or  political  republic,  confifting  of  feven 
kingdoms;  but  in  time  of  war,  a  chief  was  chofen  out  of  the  feven 


kings 


I  call  it  a  political  republic,  its  conftitutioii 


for  which  reafon 
greatly  refembling  that  of  ancient  Greece. 

Kingdoms  ereded  by  the  Saxons,  ufually  ftyled  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 

Chief  Towns 
Canterbury. 


Counties. 


Kent  — 


Kingdoms, 
3.  Kent,  founded  by 
Hengift  in  475, and' 
ended  in  823, 

2.  South  Saxons, 
founded  by  Ella  in  J  SufTex  — 
491,  and  ended  in  j  Surry.  — 
600.  (. 

3.  Eaft- Angles,     r  Norfolk  — 
founded  by  Uffainl  Suffolk 

575,  and  ended  in)  Cambridge  — 


LV/ith  the  Ifle  of  Ely 
M  4 


Chichefter 
Southwark, 

Norwich 

Bury  St.  Edmunds 

Cambridge 

Ely. 

4.  Weft 
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Kingdoms.  Counties. 
Well-Saxons,       f  Cornwall 
founded  by  Cerdic 
in  5 1     which  final-  ;  gQ^j^^j.^^^ 
ly  fwailowed  up  alK  -^jij-g  ^ 

Hants 


-  1 


the  other  flates  m 
827,  and  ended  at 
thg  conquell  in  1 066 


Northumberland, 
founded  by  Ida,  in  / 
574,  and  ended  in^ 
792 


6.    Eaft- Saxons, 
founded  by  Erche- 
win  in  527,  and 
jcnded  in  746, 


I  Berks  — 
^Lancafter  — 
'"York  — 
Durham  — 
Cumberland  — 
Weftmoreland  — 
Northumberland, 
andScotlandto 
the  Firth  of 
^    Edinburgh  — 


f  Eflex 
<  Middlefex, 
[    of  Hertf 


and  part 
tford 


7.  Mercia,  founded 


'Gloucefler 
Hereford 
W  orcefler 
Warwick 
Leiceftcr 
Rutland 
Northampton 
Lincoln 
Huntingdon 


by  Cridda  in  582, Bedford 


and  ended  in  874. 


Chief  Towns. ' 
Launcefton 
Exeter 
Dorchefter 
Bath 
Salifbury 
Winchefter 
Reading 
LLancafter 
pYork 

I Durham 
Carlifle 
•   i  Appleby 
(]  NewcalUe 


J  L 

^l^London. 


Buckingham  ■ 

Oxford  .  

Stafford  ^  

Derby  ■ 

Salop  ■ 
Nottingham  ■ 

Chefter  

And  the  other  part  of 

Hertford   


'Glou  (teller 
Hereford 
Worcefter 
Warwick 
Leicefter 
Oakham 
Northampton 
Lincoln 
Huntingdon 
Bedford 
Aylelbury 
Oxford 
Stafford 
Derby 
Shrewfbury 
Nottingham 
Chefter 

Hertford. 


T  have  been  the  more  folicitous  to  preferve  thofe  divifions,  as  they 
account  for  different  local  cuftoms,  and  many  very  effential  modes  of 
inheritance,  which,  to  this  day,  prevail  in  England,  and  which  took 
their  rife  from  different  inftitutions  under  the  Saxons.  The  great  Al- 
fred divided  England  into  counties,  or  rather  he  revived  thofe  divifions  ; 
and  that  wife  prince,  for  the  better  prefervation  of  regularity  and  order, 
fubdivided  each  county  into  trehings  or  trithings ;  wapentakes  or  hun- 
dreds ;  and  tithings.  The  trehing  was  a  third  part  of  a  county,  and  does 
Hill  fubfift  in  the  large  county  of  York,  where,  by  an  eafy  corruption  of 
the  word  trithing,  it  is  called  riding.  Hundred  was  a  diftri£l  containing 
a  hundred  families ;  and  the  tithing  a  diftri^l  of  ten  families. 

Since  the  Norman  conqueft,  England  has  been  divided  into  fix  circuits, 
each  circuit  containing  a  certain  number  of  counties.    Two  judges  are 

appointed 
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appointed  for  each  circuit,  which  they  vifit  in  the  fpring  and  autumn  *, 
for  adminiftring  juftice  to  the  fubjeds,  who  are  at  a  diftance  from  the 
capital.    Thefe  circuits  and  counties  are  : 
.  Circuits.  Counties.  Chief  Towns. 


rElTex 


Hertford  — 


Kent 


I.  Home 
Circuit  A 


Surry 


Suffex 


r  Bucks 


Bedford 


Huntingdon 


Cambridge 


2.  Norfolk  , 

Curcuit.<  Suffolk 


I  I 

X 
I  I 


Oxford 
Circuit. 


Norfolk  ~ 
Oxon  — " 


"Chelmsford,  Colchefter,  Harwich, 
Maiden,  Saffron -Wal den.  Hock- 
ing, Braintree,  and  Stratford. 
Hertford,  St.  Albans,  Royfton,Ware, 
Hitchin,  Baldock,  B i (hops- S tort- 
fort,  Berkhamflead,  Hemlled,  and 
Barnet. 

Maidilone,  Canterbifry,  Chatham, 
Rochefter,  Greenwich,  Woolwich, 
Dover,  Deal,  Deptford,  Fever- 
fham,  Dartford,  Romney,  Sand- 
wich, Sheernefs,Tunbridge,  Mar- 
gate, Gravefend,  and  Milton. 
Southwark,    Kingfton,  Guildford, 
Croydon,     Epfom,  Richmond, 
Wandfworth,  Batterfea,  Putney, 
Farnham,    Godalmin,  Baglhot, 
Egham,  and  Darking. 
Chichefter,  Lewes,  Rye,  Eaft  Grin- 
Head,  Haftings,  Horfham,  Mid- 
hurft,  Shoreham,  Arundel,  Win- 
chelfea.  Battel,  Brighthelmftone, 
and  Petworth. 
-Aylefbury,     Buckingham,  High- 
Wickham,  Great-Marlow,  Stony- 
Stratford,  and  Newport-Pagnel, 
Bedford,  Ampthill,  Wooburn,  Dun- 

ilable,  Luton,  and  Bigglefwade. 
Huntingdon,  St.  Ives,  Kimbolton, 
Godmancheiter,  St.  Neot's,  Ram- 
fey,  and  Yaxley. 
Cambridge,  Ely,  Newmarket,  Roy- 
flon,  and  Wifbich. 
Bury,  Ipfwich,  Sudbury,  LeoHolF, 
part  of  Newmarket,  Aldborough, 
Bungay,    Southwold,  Brandoii,_ 
Haiefvvorth,    Mildenhali,'  Bee- 
cles,  Framlingham,  Stow-market, 
Woodbridge,  Lavenham,  Hadley, 
Long-Melford,    Stratford,  and 
Eafterbergholt. 
Norwich,    Thetford,    Lynn,  and 

Yarmouth. 
-Oxford,  Banbury,  Chippingnorton^ 
Henley,  Burford,  Whitney,  Dor- 
cheiler,  WoodHock,  and  Tame. 


1  f 
I  I 


*  In  holding  the  Lent  (or  Spring)  aflizes,  the  northern  circuit  extends  only  to  York 
and  Lancafter ;  the  aflizes  at  Durham,  Newcaflle,  Carlifle,  and  Appleby,  being  held 
cnly  in  the  autumn,  and  diftinguiihed  by  the  appellation  of  the  long  circuit. 
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Counties. 
Berks  • — — . 


Gloucefter 


Worceiler 


5,  Oxford 
cositinued.  |  Monmoath 


Hereford  — 
Salop      — — 


>< 


kafFord 
I 

f  Warwick 


Leicefter 


Circuit 


Derby 
Nottinghara 

Lincoln 


Rutland  — 
Northampton 


I 

r  Hants 


|.  Weftern 
Circuit. 


-  1 


Chief  Towns. 
Reading,  Windfor,  Abingdon,  WaU 
lingford,  Newbury,  Hungerford, 
Maidenhead,  Farrington,  Wan- 
tage, and  Oakingham. 
Gloucefter,  Tewkfbury,  Cirencefter, 
part  of  Briftol,  Campden,  Stow, 
Berkley,  Durfley,  Letchlade,  Tet- 
bury,    Sudbury,    Wotton,  and* 
MarOiHeld. 
Worceller,    Evefham,  Droitwich, 
Bewdley,    Stourbridge,  Kidder- 
minfter,  and  Perfhore. 
Monmouth,  Chepftow,  Abergaven- 
ny, Caerleon,  and  Newport. 
Hereford,  Lemller,  Weobley,  Led- 
bury, Kyneton,  and  Rofs. 
Shrewfbary,   Ludlow,  Bridgnorth, 
Wenlock,   Bifhop's-caftle,  "Wit- 
church,    Ofwellry,    Wem,  and 
Newport. 
Stafford,  Litchfield,  Newcaftle  under 
Line,  Woolverhampton,  Rugeley, 
Burton,  Utoxeter,  and  Stone. 
Warwick,  Coventry,  Birmingham, 
Stratford  upon  Avon,  TamWorth, 
Aulcefter,  Nun'eaton,  and  Ather- 
ton. 

Leicefter,  Melton-Movvbray,  Afhby 
de  la  Zouch,  Bofworth,  and  Har- 
borough. 

Derby,  Chefterfield,  "Work  worth, 
Bakevvel,  and  Balfover. 

II  Nottingham,  Southwell,  Newark, 
j  Eall  and  Weil  Redford,  Manf- 
field,  Tuxford,  Workfop,  and 
Blithe.  ' 

Lincoln,  Stamford,  Bofton,  Gran- 
tham, Croyland,  Spalding,  New 
Sleaford,  Great  Grimfby,  Gainf- 
borough,  Louth,  and  Horncaftle. 
Oakham  and  Uppingham. 
Northampton,  Peterborough,  Da- 
ventry,  Higham  Ferrers,  Brack- 
ley,    Oundle,  Wellingborough, 
Thorpfton,  Towceller,  Rocking- 
1^    ham,  Kettering,  and  Rothwell. 
|-Winchefter,    Southampton,  Portf- 
1'    mouth,    Andover,  Bafmglloke, 
Chriftchurch,  Petersfield,  Lyming- 
ton,  Ringwood,  Rumfey,  Aries- 
ford  ;  and  Newport,  Yarmouth, 
and  Cowes,  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight. 

.  Circuits* 
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Circuits,  Counties, 
Wilts  — 


Dorfet 


Somerfet  — 


5.  Weftern 
Circuit  ^ 
continued  " 


Devon 


Cornwall 


rYork 


6.  Northern  :  Durham 
Circuit.^ 


Northumb. 

Lancafler 


Weftmorland 


Chief  Towns. 
Salifbury,  Devizes,  Marlborough, 
Malmlbury,  Wilton,  Chippenham, 
Calne,  Cricklade,  Trowbridge, 
Bradford,  and  Warminfter. 
Dorchefter,  Lyme,  Sherborn,  Shafts- 
bury,  Pool,  Blandford,  Bridport, 
Weymouth,  Melcombe,  Ware- 
ham,  and  Winburn. 
Bath,  Weils,  Brillol  in  part,  Taun« 
ton,  Bridgwater,  Ilchefter,  Mine- 
head,  Milbourn-Port,  Glallon- 
bury,  Wiilington,  Dulverton^ 
Dunfter,  Watchet,  YeoviJ,  So- 
merton,  Axbridge,  Chard,  Bru- 
ton,  Shepton-Mallet,  Crofcomb, 
and  Froome. 
Exeter,  Plymouth,  Barnftable,  Bi^- 
deford,  Tiverton,  Dartmouth, 
Taviftock,  Topfham,  Okehamp- 
ton,  Afhburton,  Credeton,  Moul- 
ton,  Torrington,  Totnes,  Ax- 
minfter,  Plympton,  Honiton,  and 
Ilfracomb. 
Launcefton,  Falmouth,  Truro,  Salt- 
afh,  Bodmyn,  St.  Ives,  Padftow, 
Tregony,  Fowey,  Penryn,  Cal- 
lington,  Lefkeard,  Le^vvithiel, 
Hellion,  Penzance,  and  Redruth. 
pYork,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Hallifax, 
Rippon,  Pontefraft,  Hull,  Rich- 
mond, Scarborough,  Borough- 
Bridge,  Malton,  Sheffield,  Don- 
caller,  Whitby,  Beverly,  North- 
allerton, Burlington,  Knarefbo- 
rough,  Barnelley,  Sherborn,  Brad- 
ford, Tadcaller,  Skipton,  Wether- 
by,  PJpley,  Heydon,  Howden, 
Thirflie,  Gifborough,  Pickering, 
and  Yarum. 
.  .  Durham,  Stockton,  Sunderland;^ 
)><(  Stanhope,  Barnard  Callle,  Dar^ 
lington,  Hartlepool,  and  Auk- 
land, 

Newcali;le,Tinmouth,  North  Shields, 
Morpeth,  Alnwick,  and  Hexham.. 
Lancafler,  Mancheller,  Prellon,  Li- 
verpoole,  Wiggan,  Warrington, 
Rochdale,  Bury,  Ormfkirk^ 
Hawkfhead,  and  Newton. 
Appleby,  Kendal,  Longfdale,  Kirk" 
by- Stephen,  Orton,  Amblefid^, 
Burton,  and  Milthorp?. 
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Northern 
Circuit 
continued. 


Circuits.     ^        Counties.  Chief  Towns. 

•  Cumberland        |  |  Carlifle,    Penrith,  Cockermouth, 

I  I     "Whitehaven,  Ravenglafs,  Egre- 

II  mont,    Kefwick,  Workington, 
J  L    and  Jerby. 

Middlefex  and  Chefhire  are  not  comprehended  in  the  above  circuits  • 
the  former  being  the  feat  of  the  fupreme  courts  of  juftice,  and  the  latter  a 
county  palatine.  Befides  the  county  palatine  of  Chefter,  there  are  two 
ethers,  Lancafter  and  Durham ;  but  the  two  latter  are  now  included  in  the 
circuits.  There  is  ftill  a  court  of  chancery  in'Lancafter  and  Durham, 
with  a  chancellor ;  and  there  is  a  court  of  exchequer  at  Chefter,  of  a 
mixed  kind,  both  for  law  and  equity,  of  which  the  chamberlain  of  Chefter 
is  judge:  there  are  alfo  other  juftices  in  the  counties  palatine  to  deter- 
mine ci\'ii  a«^lions  and  pleas  of  the  crown. 


'Middlefex 


Counties 
fxciufive  of<J 
the  Circuits. 


Chefnire 


fL ON  DON,  firft  meridian,  N.  Lat. 
51.30.  Weftminfter,  Uxbridge, 
Brentford,  Chelfea,  Highgate, 
Hampftead,  Kenfington,  Hack- 
ney,  and  Hampton-Court. 
Chefter,  Nantwich,  Macclesfield, 
Malpas,  Northwich,  Middlewich, 
Sanbach,  Congleton,  Knotsford, 
Frodilham,  and  Haulton. 


Circuits   of  WALES. 


North-Eaft 
Circuit. 


North -Weft 
Circuit. 


South -E  aft 
Circuit. 


Flint  — 
Denbigh  — 
Montgomery 

Angkfey 

Caernarvon 

Merioneth 
r  Radnor  — 
\  Brecon  — 
]  Glamorgan 

("Pembroke 


Caermarth 


Flint,  St.  Afaph,  and  Holywell. 
Denbigh,  Wrexham,  and  Ruthen. 
Montgomery,  Llanvylin,  andWelch- 
pool. 

Beaumaris,  Holyhead,  and  New- 
burgh. 

Bangor,  Conway,  Caernarvon,  and 
Fullilly. 

Dolgelly,  Bala,  and  Harlegh. 

Radnor,  Preftean,  and  Knighton. 

Brecknock,  Built,  and  Hay. 

Llandaft",  CardiiF,  Cowbridge, 
Neath,  and  Swan  fey. 

St.  David's,  Haverfordweft,  Pem- 
broke, Tenby,  Fifcard,  and  Mil- 
ford-haven. 

Cardigan,  Aberlftwith,  and  Llan- 
badaren-vawr. 

Caermarthen,  Kidwelly,  Lanimdo- 
very,  Llandilovawr,  Langharn, 
Lanelthy, 


In 
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In  ENGLAND. 

40  Counties  which  fend  up  to  parliament  — 

25  Cities  (Ely  none,  London  four)  ■  

167  Boroughs,  two  each     

5  Boroughs,  (Abingdon,  Banbury,  Bewdley,  1 
Highham-Ferrars,  and  Monmouth)  > 
one  each  —  — .  j 

2  Univerfities  —  _ 

8  Cinque  ports,  (Haftings,  Dover,  Sandwich, 
Romney,  Hythe,  and  their  '  ' 
pendents,  Rye,  Winchelfea^ 
ford)  two  each  — - 

WALES. 

12  Counties   —  — 

12  Boroughs  (Pembroke  two,  Merioneth  none) 
one  each     

SCOTLAND. 


Sandwich,  "j 
ir  three  de-  f 
3,  and  Sea-  ( 


33  Shires  — — 
67  Cities  and  Boroughs 


80 

334 
5 
4 
16 


knights, 
citizens, 
burgeiles. 

burgeiTes. 
reprefentative^ 

barons. 


12 
12 


30 
IS 


knights, 
burge/fes. 


knights, 
burgeiles, 


Total  558 


Befides  the  52  counties  into  which  England  and  Wales -are  divided, 
there  are  counties  corporate,  confifting  of  certain  diftrifts,  to  which  the 
liberties  and  jurifdiftions  peculiar  to  a  county  have  been  granted  W 
charter  from  the  throne.  Thus  the  city  of  London  is  a  county  diiiind: 
from  Middlefex ;  the  cities  of  York,  Chefl:er,  Briilol,  Norwich,  Wor- 
cefler,  and  the  towns  of  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  and  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne, 
are  counties  of  themfelves,  diilin£l  from  thofe  in  which  they  lie.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  which  lies  in  Scotland,  and 
has  within  its  jurifdiftion  a  fmall  territory  of  two  miles  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  river. 

Under  the  name  of  a  town,  boroughs  and  cities  are  contained  :  for 
every  borough  or  city  is  a  town,  though  every  town  is  not  a  borough  or 
city.  A  borough  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  fendeth  up  burgeiTes  to  parlia- 
ment; and  this  maketh  the  difference  between  a  village  or  town,  and  a 
borough.  Some  boroughs  are  corporate,  and  fome  not  corporate  ;  and 
though  decayed,  as  Old  Sarum,  they  ftill  fend  burgeiTes  to  parliament, 
A  city  is  a  corporate  borough,  that  hath  had,  or  at  prefent  hath,  a  bifhop  ; 
for  if  the  bifhopric  is  diiTolved,  yet  the  city  remaineth.  To  have  fubarbs 
prove  th  it  to  be  a  city.  Some  cities  are  alfo  counties,  as  before  men- 
tioned. 

Soil,  air,  seasons,  7  The  foil  of  England  and  Wales  diifer  in 
AND  WATER.  Jcach  couuty,  not  fo  much  from  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  though  that  muft  be  admitted  to  occafion  a  very  confiderable 
alteration,  as  from  the  progrefs  vv^hich  the  inhabitants  of  each  county  has 
made  in  the  cultivation  of  land  and  garden,  the  draining  of  man'hes,  and 
many  other  local  improvements,  which  are  here  carried  to  a  much  greater 
degree  of  perfection  than  they  are  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
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if  we  except  China,  To  enter  upon  particular  fpecimens  and  proofs  of 
thefe  improvements,  would  require  a  large  Volume  of  itfelf.  All  that  can 
be  faid  therefore  is  in  general,  that  if  no  unkindly  feafons  happen,  Eng- 
land produces  corn  not  only  fufficient  to  maintain  her  own  inhabitants, 
but  to  bring  immenfe  fums  of  ready  money  for  her  exports.  The  benefit, 
however,  from  thofe  exports  have  fometimes  tempted  the  inhabitants  to 
carry  out  of  the  kingdom  more  grain  than  could  be  conveniently  fpared, 
and  have  laid  the  poor  under  dillrefs ;  for  which  reafon  exportations  have 
been  fometimes  checked  by  government.  No  nation  in  the  world  exceeds 
England  in  the  produftions  of  the  garden,  which  have  come  to  fuch  per- 
fedlion,  that  the  rareit  of  foreign  fruits  have  been  cultivated  there,  and 
that  with  fuccefs.  If  any  farther  proof  of  this  fhould  be  required,  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  London,  and  its  neighbourhood,  though  peopled 
by  about  i, coo, coo  inhabitants,  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  all  kinds 
of  roots,  fruits,  and  kitchen-ftuif,  from  grounds  within  twelve  miles 
diilance. 

The  foil  of  England  feems  to  be  particularly  adapted-for  rearing  timber, 
and  the  plantations  of  trees  round  the  houfes  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
and  even  of  peafants,  are  delightful  and  aftonifhing  at  the  fame  time. 
Some  have  obferved  a  decay  of  that  oak  timber  which  anciently  formed  the 
vaft  fleets  that  England  put  to  fea ;  but  as  no  public  complaints  of  that 
kind  have  been  heard,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  great  ftores  are  ftill  in 
referve  ;  unlefs  it  may  be  thought  that  our  fhip-yards  are  partly  fupplied 
from  America  or  the  Baltic. 

As  to  air,  1  can  add  but  little  to  v/hat  I  have  already  faid  concerning 
the  climate.  In  many  places  it  is  certainly  loaded  with  vapours  wafted 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  wefterly  winds,  but  they  are  ventilated  by 
winds  and  ilorms,  fo  that  in  this  refpeft  England  is  to  foreigners,  and 
people  of  delicate  conftitutions,  more  difagreeable  than  unfalubrious.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  in  England  the  weather  is  fo  excelTively 
capricious,  and  unfavourable  to  certain  conftitutions,  that  many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  obliged  to  fly  to  foreign  countries,  for  a  renovation  of  their 
health.  Many,  efpecially  foreigners,  have  attributed  that  remarkable 
felf-dilTatisfadion  of  the  Engliih,  which  too  often  proceeds  to  ads  of 
fuicide,  to  their  air  and  climate  ;  but  however  thefe  may  operate,  the 
evil  probably  lies  in  the  people's  manner  of  living,  which  is  more  grofs 
and  luxurious  than  that  of  any  other  nation. 

After  what  we  have  obferved  of  the  Englifh  air,  the  reader  may  form 
fome  idea  of  its  feafons,  which  are  fo  uncertain,  that  they  admit  of  no 
defcription.  Spring,  fummer,  autumn,  and  winter,  fucceed  each  other, 
but  in  what  month  their  different  appearances  take  place,  is  very  undeter- 
mined. The  fpring  begins  fometimes  in  February,  and  fometimes  in 
April.  In  May  the  face  of  the  country  is  as  often  covered  with  hoary  froft 
as  with  bloffoms.  The  beginning  of  June  is  often  as  cold  as  the  middle 
of  December,  yet  fometimes  the  thermometer  rifes  in  that  month  as  high 
as  it  does  in  Italy,  Even  Augufc  has  its  viciffitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
upon  an  average  September,  and  next  to  it  Odlober,  bid  very  fair  to  be 
the  two  moil  agreeable  months  in  the  year.  The  natives  fometimes  ex- 
perience all  the  four  feafons  within  the  compafs  of  one  day,  cold,  tempe- 
T'dtCy  hot,  and  mild  weather.  After  faying  thus  much,  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  attempt  any  farther  defcription  of  the  Englifh  feafons.  Their 
inconflancy,  however,  are  not  attended  with  the  elFefls  that  may  be 
naturally  apprehended.    A  fortiiight,  very  feldom  three  weeks,  generally 

make 
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make  up  the  diiference  with  regard  to  the  maturity  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  it  is  generally  obferved,  that  the  inhabitants  feldom  fofFer  by  a 
hot  fummer.  Even  the  greateft  irregularity,  and  the  moil  unfavourable 
appearances  of  the  feafons,  are  not,  as  in  other  countries,  attended  with 
famine,  and  very  feldom  with  fcarcity.  Perhaps  this,  in  a  great  meafure, 
may  be  owing  to  the  vaft  improvements  of  agriculture ;  for  when  fcarcity 
itfelf  has  been  complained  of,  it  generally,  if  not  always,  proceeded  iroxa 
the  exceffive  exportations  of  grain,  on  account  of  the  drawback,  and  the 
profit  of  the  returns. 

In  fpeaking  of  water,  I  do  not  intend  to  include  rivers,  brooks,  or 
lakes,  I  mean  waters  for  the  common  conveniences  of  life,  and  thofe  tiiat 
have  mineral  qualities.  The  champain  parts  of  England  are  generally 
fupplied  with  excellent  fprings  and  fountains,  though  a  difcerning  palate 
may  perceive,  that  they  commonly  contain  fome  mineral  impregnatioji. 
In  many  high-lying  parts  of  the  country,  the  inhabitants  are  greadj 
diftrelfed  for  water,  and  fupply  themfelves  by  trenches,  or  digging  de«p 
wells.  The  conftitutions  of  the  Englifh,  and  the  various  difeafes  to 
which  they  are  liable,  have  rendered  them  extremely  inquifitive  after 
falubrious  waters,  for  the  Recovery  and  prefervation  of  their  health;  fo 
that  England  contains  as  many  mineral  wells,  of  known  efficacy,  as 
perhaps  any  country  in  the  world.  The  moft  celebrated  are  the  hot 
baths  of  Bath  and  Brilloi,  in  Somerfetihire,  and  of  Buxton,  in  Derby- 
fhire ;  the  mineral  waters  of  Tunbridge,  Epfom,  Dulwich,  Aftoo, 
Harrowgate,  and  Scarborough.  Sea  water  is  ufed  as  commonly  as  ar./ 
other  for  medicinal  purpofes,  and  ib  delicate  are  the  tones  of  the  Englife 
fibres,  that  the  patients  can  perceive  both  in  drinking  and  bathing,  a 
difference  between  the  fea  water  of  one  coafl:,  and  that  of  another. 

Face  OF  the  country  }  The  induftry  of  the  Englifli  is,  and  has 
AND  MOUNTAINS.  J  been  fuch  as  to  fupply  theabfence  of  thofc 
favours  which  nature  has  fo  lavifhly  beftowed  upon  fome  foreign  ciim,ates^ 
and  in  many  refpedts  even  to  exceed  them.  No  nation  in  the  world  cmi 
equal  the  cultivated  parts  of  England  in  beautifal  fcenes.  The  variecf 
of  high-lands  and  low- lands,  the  former  gently  fvvelling,  and  both  of 
them  forming  profpeds  equal  to  the  moil  luxuriant  imagination,  the 
corn  and  meadow  ground,  the  intermixtures  of  inclpfure;  and  piantatioas.j, 
the  noble  feats,  comfortable  houfes,  chearful  villages,  and  weil-ftockeii 
farms,  often  riling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  populous  towns  and  ciiie?, 
decorated  with  the  moil  vidid  colours  of  nature,  are  inexpreffibie.  The 
moil  barren  fpots  are  not  without  their  verdue,  but  nothing  can  give  m 
a  higher  idea  of  the  Englifh  induftry,  than  by  obfervingthat  fome  of  the 
mod  beautiful  counties  in  the  kingdom,  are  naturally  the  moll  barren^ 
but  rendered  fruitful  by  labour.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  fafelj 
affirmed,  that  no  country  in  Europe  equals  England  in  the  beauty  of  its 
profpects,  or  the  opulence  of  its  inhabitants. 

Though  England  is  full  of  delightful  rifmg  grounds,  and  the  moll  en- 
chanting Hopes,  yet  it  contains  few  mountains.  The  moil  noted  are  the 
Peakin  Derbylhire,  theEndlein  Lancaihire,  the  Wolds  in  York  (hire,  the 
Cheviot-hills  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  the  Chiltern  in  Bucks,  Maivera 
in  Worcefterlhire,  Cotfvvold  in  Glouceiterfhire.  the  Wrekin  in  Shrop^ 
(hire;  with  thofe  of  Plinlirnmon  and  Snowdon  in  Wales,  In. general, 
however,  Wales,  and  the  northern  parts,  may  be  termed  mountainous. 

Rivers  and  lakes.]  The  rivers  in  England  add  greatly  to  its  beauty, 
as  well  as  its  opulence  :  the  Thames,  the  noblefl  perhaps  in  the  world,  riies. 
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on  the  confines  of  Gloucefterlhire,  and  after  receiving  the  many  tributary 
ilreams  of  other  rivers,  it  pafles  to  Oxford,  then  by  Abingdon,  Walling- 
ford,  Reading,  Marlow,  and  Windfor  ;  from  thence  to  Kingfton,  where 
formerly  it  met  the  tide,  which,  fmce  the  building  of  Weftminfter  bridge, 
is  faid  to  flow  no  higher  than  Richmond  ;  from  whence  it  flows  to  Lon- 
.  don,  and  after  dividing  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Eflex,  it  widens  in  its 
progrefs,  till  it  fails  into  the  fea  at  the  Nore,  from  whence  it  is  navigable 
for  large  (hips  to  London- bridge ;  but  for  a  more  particular  defcription 
the  reader  muft  confult  the  map.  It  was  formerly  a  matter  of  reproach 
to  England,  among  foreigners,  that  fo  capital  a  river  fliould  have  fo  few 
bridges ;  thofe  of  London  and  Kingllon  (which  is  of  wood)  being  the 
only  two  it  had  from  the  Nore  to  the  lafl:  mentioned  place,  for  many 
ages.  7'his  inconveniency  was  in  fome  meafure  owing  to  the  dearnefs  of 
materials  for  builing  flione  bridges ;  but  perhaps  more  to  the  fondnefs 
which  the  Englifli,  in  former  days,  had  for  water  carriage,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  navigation.  The  vaft  increafe  of  riches,  commerce,  and 
inland  trade,  are  now  multiplying  bridges,  and  fome  think  the  world 
cannot  parallel  for  commodioufnefs,  architecture,  and  workmanfhip, 
thofe  lately  ereded  at  Weftminfl:er  and  Black-Friars.  Batterfea,  Putney, 
Kew,  and  Hampton-court,  have  now  bridges  likewife  over  the  Thames, 
and  others  are  projecting  by  public-fpirited  proprietors  of  the  grounds 
on  both  fides. 

The  river  Medway,  which  rifes  near  Tunbridge,  falls  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames  at  Sheernefs,  and  is  navigable  for  the  largeft  fhips  as  far  as 
Chatham,  where  the  men  of  war  ^re  laid  up.  The  Severn,  reckoned  the 
fecond  river  for  importance  in  England,  and  the  firft  for  rapidity,  rifes 
at  Piinlimmon-hill,  in  North  Wales ;  becomes  navigable  at  Welch-Pool ; 
runs  eaft  to  Shrewlbury ;  then  turning  fouth,  viflts  Bridgnorth,  Wor- 
cefter,  and  Tewkefbury,  where  it  receives  the  Upper  Avon  ;  after  having 
pafTed  Gloucefter,  it  takes  a  fouth-weft  diredlion  ;  is  near  its  mouth  in- 
creafed  by  the  Wye  and  Ufl<:e,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  BriltoLchau' 
nel,  near  King-road  ;  and  there  the  great  fliips,  which  cannot  get  up  to 
Briflol,  lie.  The  Trent  rifes  in  the  Moorlands  of  StafFordfhire,  and 
running  fouth-eall  by  Newcaftle  under  Line,  divides  that  county  into  two 
parts ;  then  turning  north-ealt  on  the  confines  of  Derbyfhire,  viflts  Not- 
tingham, running  the  whole  length  of  that  county  to  Lincolnlhire,  and  be- 
ing joined  by  the  Oufe,  andfeveral  other  rivers  towards  the  mouth,  obtains 
the  name  of  the  Humber,  falling  into  the  fea  fouth-eail  of  Hull. 

The  other  principal  rivers  in  England,  are  the  Oufe  (which  is  a  Gaelic 
word  fignifying  water  in  general)  which  falls  into  the  Humber,  after  re- 
ceiving the  water  of  many  other  rivers  Another  Oufe  rifes  in  Bucks, 
and  falls  into  the  fea  near  Lynn,  in  Norfolk.  The  Tine  runs  from  well 
to  eaft  through  Northumberland,  and  falls  into  the  German  fea  at  Tin- 
mouth,  below  Newcaftle.  The  Tees  runs  from  weft  to  eaft,  dividing  Dur- 
ham from  Yorkfliire,  and  falls  into  the  German  fea  below  Stockton.  The 
Tweed  runs  from  weft  to  eaft  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  and  falls  into 
the  German  fea  at  Berwick.  The  Eden  runs  from  fouth  to  north  through 
Weftmoreland  and  Cumberland,  and  pafling  by  Carlifle,  falls  into  Solway 
Firth  below  that  city.  The  Lower  Avon  runs  weft  through  Wiltfliire  to 
Bath,  and  then  dividing  Somerfetfliire  from  Gloucefterlhire,  runs  to  Brif- 
tol,  falling  into  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  below  that  city.  TheDerwent, 
which  runs  from  eaft  to  weft  through  Cumberland,  and  pafling  by  Cock- 
cnnouth,  falls  into  the  Irifh  fea  a  little  below.   The  Ribble,  which  runs 
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from  call  to  weft  through.  Lancafhire,  and  paffing  by  Frefton,  difcliarges 
itfelf  into  the  Irifn  fea.  The  Merfey,  which  runs  from  the  fouth-eaft  to 
the  north-weft  through  Ghefhire,  and  then  dividing  Chefliire  fr^rn  Lan- 
caftiire^  paftes  by  Liverpool,  and  falls  into  the  Irifh  fea  a  little  below  thai 
town  ;  and  the  £)ee  rifesin  Wales,  and  divides  Flintfiiire  from  Ghelhire^ 
falling  into  the  Irifh  channel  below  Chefter. 

The  lakes  of  England  are  but  few,  though  it  is  plain  from  hiftory  and' 
antiquity,  and  indeed  in  fome  places  from  the  face  of  the  country,  that  meres 
and  fens  have  been  very  frequent  in  England,  till  drained  and  converted 
into  arable  land  by  indultry.  The  chief  lakes  now  remnining,  are  Soham 
mere,  Wittlelea  merej  and  Ramfey  mere,  in  the  Ifie  of  Ely,  in  Gam- 
bridgefhire.  All  thefe  meres  in  a  rainy  feafon  are  overflowed,  and  form  a 
lakfe  of  40  or  50  miles  in  circumference;  Winander  mere  lies  in  Weft- 
tnoreland,  and  fome  fmall  lakes  in  Lancafiiire  go  by  the  name  of  Derwent 
waters. 

Forests.]  The  firft  Normrai  kings  of  England,  partly  for  political 
purpofes,  that  they  might  the  more  efFedually  enfiave  their  new  fubjedlsj, 
and  partly  from  the  wantonnefs  of  power,  converted  immenfe  trades  of 
ground  into  forefts,  for  the  benefit  of  hunting,  and  thefe  were  governed 
by  laws  peculiar  to  themfelves,  fo  that  it  was  neceffary,  about  the  time  of 
pafling  the  Magna  Charta,  to  form  them  into  a  fort  of  code,  called  the 
Foreft-laws  ;  and  juftices  in  Eyre,  fo  called  from  their  fitting  in  the  opea 
air,  were  appointed  to  fee  them  obferved.  By  degrees  thofe  vaft  trafts 
were  disforefted,  and  the  chief  forefts,  properly  fo  called,  remaining  out 
of  no  fewer  than  69.  are  thofe  of  Windfor,  iSfew  Foreft,  the  Foreft  of 
Dean,  and  Sherwood  Foreft.  Thofe  Forefts  prdduced  formerly  great  quan- 
tities of  excellent  oak,  elm,  alh,  and  beech,  befides  walnut  trees,  poplar, 
maple,  and  other  kinds  of  wood.  In  ancient  times  England  contained 
large  woods,  if  not  forefts  of  chefnut-trees,  which  exceeded  all  othei* 
kinds  of  timber,  for  the  purpofes  of  building,  as  appears  from  man/ 
great  houfes  ftill  ftanding,  in  which  the  chefnut  beams  and  roofs  remain 
ilill  frefli  and  undecayed,  though  fom.e  of  them  above  600  years  old. 

Metals  AND  minerals.]  Among  the  minerals,  the  tin  mines  of 
Cornwall  defervedly  take  the  lead.  They  v/ere  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
;  Phenicians,  the  latter  efpicially,  fome  ages  before  that  of  the  Chriftian. 
aera ;  and  fmce  the  Englifh  have  found  the  method  of  manufaflaring 
their  tin  into  plates,  and  white  iron,  they  are  of  immenfe  benefit  to  the 
nation.  An  ore  called  mundic  is  found  in  the  beds  of  tin,  which  was 
very  little  regarded,  till  about  60  years  ago,  Gilbert  Clark  difcovered 
•  the  art  of  manufa<fturing  it,  audit  is  faid  now  to  bring  in  150,000!. 
a  year,  and  to  equal  in  goodnefs  the  beft  Spanifh  copper,  yielding  a  pro- 
portionable quantity  of  lapis  calamxinaris  for  making  brafs.  Thofe  tin- 
works  are  under  peculiar  regulations,  by  v/hat  are  called  the  ftannary  laws, 
and  the  miners  have  parliaments  and  privileges  of  their  own,  which  are 
in  force  at  this  time.  The  number  of  Cornifh  miners  alone  are  faid  to 
amount  to  100,000.  Some  gold  has  likewife  been  difcovered  in  Cornwall, 
and  the  Englifti  lead  is  impregnated  with  filver.  The  Englifh  coined 
fiiver  is  particularly  known  by  rofes,  and  that  of  Wales  by  that  prince*s 
cap  of  feathers.  Devonfhire,  and  other  countries  of  England,  produce 
marble,  but  the  beft  kind,  which  refembles  Egyptian  granite,  is  excef- 
fively  hard  to  work.  Quarries  of  freeftone  are  found  in  many  places. 
Northumberland  and  Gheftiire  yield  alum  and  fait  pits.  The  Englifh 
fullers  earth  is  of  fuch  infinite  confequence  to  the  cloathing- trade,  that 
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Its  exportation  is  prohibited  under  the  feverefl:  penalties.  Coal  is  fauni 
ill  many  counties  of  England,  but  the  city  of  London,  to  encourage  the 
nurfery  of  Teamen,  is  chiefly  fapplied  from  the  pits  of  Northumberland, 
and  the  bifhoprick  of  Durham.  The  cargoes  are  fhipped  at  Newcallle 
and  Siinderrand,  and  the  exportation  of  coals  to  other  countries  is 
valuable  article.  "  ■ 

Vegetable  and"  animal  pro-  )  This  is  fo  copious  an  article^ 
DUCT  IONS  BY  SEA  AND  LAND.  J"  and  fuch  improvemeus  have  been- 
tA2.dc  in  gardening  and  agriculturej  ever  lince  the  beft  printed  accounts 
We  have  had  of  both,  that  much  mull  be  left  to  the  reader's  own  oh- 
fervation  and  experience.  I  have  already  touched,  in  treating  on  the 
foil,  upon  the  corn-trade  ef  England,  but  nothing  can  be  faid  with  any 
Certainty  concerning  the  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  peas,  beans, 
\^etches,  oats,  and  other  horfe  grain  growing  in  the  idngdom.  Excellent 
inftitutiGns  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  are  nov/  common  in  Eng- 
land,  and  their  members  are  fd  public  fpirited  as  to  print  periodical  ac- 
(founts  of  their  difcoveries  and  experiments,  which  fervs  to  fhew  that 
both  agriculture  and  gardening  can  admit  to  be  carried  to  a  much  higher 
ilate  of  perfection  than  they  are  in  at  prefent.  Honey  and  fa{Fron  are  na- 
tives of  England.  It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  mention  to  the  moft  unin- 
formed reader,  in  what  plenty  the  moll  excellent  fruits,  apples,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  peaches,  apricots,  neftarines,  currants,  goofeberries, 
rafpberries,  and  other  hortulane  produftions,  grow  here,  and  what 
vaft  quantities  of  cyder,  perry,  metheglin,  and  the  like  liquors,  are 
made  in  fome  counties.  The  cyder,  when  kept,  and  made  of  proper 
spples,  and  in  a  particular  manner,  is  often  preferred,  by  judicious  pa- 
lates, to  French  white  wine.  It  is  not  enough  to  mention  thofe  im- 
provements, did  we  not  obferve  that  the  natives  of  England  have  made 
the  d^'fierent  ffuits  of  all  the  world  their  o->"n,  fometimes  by  fimple  cul- 
ture, but  often  by  hot  beds,  and  other  means  of  forcing  na.ture.  Thcr' 
Englifli  pine-apples  are  delicious,  and  now  plentiful.  The  fame  may 
be  laid  of  other  natives  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  .Indies,  Perliay  and  Turkey. 
The  Engliih  grapes  are  pleafmg  to  the  tafte,  but  their  flavour  is  not  ex- 
alted enough  for  making  of  wine,  and  indeed  wet  weather  injures  the  Pia- 
vo'dv  of  ail  the  other  fine  fruits  raifed  here.  Our  kitchen  gardens  aboiVnd- 
with  all  forts  of  greens^,  roots,  and  faliads,  in  perfedlion,  fuch  as  arti- 
chokes, afparagns,  cauliflowers,  cabbage,  colewort,  brocoli,  peas,  beans, 
kidney-b:;ans,  fpinage,  beets,  lettuce,  cellery,  endive,  turnips,  carrotS;> 
potatoes,  inuihrooms,  leeks,  onions,  and  fhallots. 

Woad  for  dying  is  cultivated  in  Bucks  and  Bedfordfhire,  as  hemp 
and  flax  is  in  other  courties.  In  nothing,  however,  have  the  Engliffi 
been  more  fuccefsful  than  in  the  cultivation  of  clover,  cinquefoil,  tre- 
foil, faintfbin,  lucein,  and  other  meliorating  graiTes  for  the  foil.  It  be- 
longs to  a  bctanift  to  recount  the  various  kinds  of  ufeful  and  falutr.r;/ 
herbs,  flirubs,  and  roots,  that  grow  in  different  parts  of  England.  The 
foil  of  Kent,  Efiex,  Surry,  and  Harapthire,  is  moft  favourable  to  the 
difficult  and  tender  culture  of  hops,  which  is  now  become  a  very  con" 
fiderable  article  of  trade. 

With  regard  to  animal  produftions,  I  fliall  begin  with  the  quadrupeds. 
The  Engliih  oxen  are  large  and  fat,  but  fome  prefer  for  the  table  the 
fmailer  breed  of  the  Scotch,  and  the  Welch  cattle,  after  grazing  in  Eng- 
lifh  paftures.    The  Englifli  horfes,  upon  the  whole,  are  the  beft  of  any 
%i  the  world,  whether  we  regard  their  fpirit,  ftrength,  fwiftnefs,  or  doci- ' 
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Iity.  Incredible  have  been  the  pains  taken  by  all  ranks,  frohi  the  monarch, 
down  to  the  peafant,  for  improving  the  breed  of  this  favourite  and  nobie 
animal,  and  the  fuccefs  has  been  anfwerable,  for  they  now  unite  all  the 
(qualities  and  beauties  of  the  Indian,  Perfian,  Arabian,  SpaniHi,  and 
i  other  foreign  horfes.    It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  an  Englifli  horfe, 

I  mare,.'  or  gelding,  though  not  of  the  race  kind,  to  run  above  20  miles 
within  the  hour,  and  they  have  been  known  to  do  it. in  a  carriage.  The 

i  irrefilHble  fpirit  and  weight  of  the  Englifli  cavalry,  renders  them  the  befl 
in  the  world  in  war  :  and  an  Engiifh  hunter  will  perform  incredible  things; 
in  a  fox  or  llag-chace.  Thofe  which  draw  the  equipages  on  the  llreets  of 
London,,  are  particularly  beautiful,  and  a  fee  often  cofts  from  500I.  to 
iocx>l.  a  ftronger  and  a  heavier  breed  is  employed  for  other  draughts. 
I  muft  not  omit  that  the  exportation  of  horfes  to  France,  and  other  coun- 

I  tries,  where  they  fell  for  large  prices,  has  of  late  become  a  confiderable 

'  article  of  commerce..    It  is  hard  to  fay  how  far  this  traffic  with  our  na- 

1  tural  enemies  is  allowable,  but  there  is  certainly  lefs  dans:er  attending 
I  it,  as  the  animals  are  commonly  gelded.  The  breed  of  aiTes  and  mules 
i  begin  likewife  to  be  improved  and  encouraged  in  England. 

I     The  Englilh  fheep  are  of  two  kinds,  thofe  that  are  valuable  for  thelf 
I  fleece,  and  thofe  that  are  proper  for  the  table.    The  former  are  very 
I  large,  and  their  fleeces  conltitute  the  original  ftaple  commodity  of  Eng- 
land.   I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  in  fome  counties  the  inhabi- 
tants are  as  curious  in  their  breed  of  rams,  as  in  thofe  of  their  horfes  and 
tiogs  ;  and  that  in  Lincolnfliire,  particularly,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing* 
'  for  one  of  thofe  animals  to  fell  for  30 1.    It  mud,  however,  be  owned, 
that  thofe  large  fat  iheep  are  very  rank  eating,  it  is  thought  that  in  Eng- 
land twelve  millions  of  fleeces  are  fhorn  annually,  v/hich  at  a  medium  of 

2  s.  a  fleece,  miakes  1,200,000!.  It  is  fuppofed,  however,  that  by  the 
fall  of  the  value  of  the  fleece.s,  a  fourth  part  of  this  fum  ought  to  be 
deducted  atprefent.  The  other  kind  of  flieep,  v./hich  are  fed  upon  the 
Downs,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Banllead,  Bagftiot  heath,  Devonfhire,  Dorfet- 
fliire,  and  Wiltfhire,  where  they  have,  what  the  farmers  call,  a  iliorC  bite, 
is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  flavour  and  f/v^eetnefs  to  venifon. 

The  Engiifh  maftifFs  and  bull-dogs,  are  the  ilrongeft  and  fiercefl:  of  the 
canine  fpecies  in  the  world,  but  either  fi;om  the  change  of  foil,  or  feed- 
ing, they  degenerate  in  foreign  climates.  James  I.  cf  England,  by  way 
of  experiment,  turned  out  two  Englifli  bull  dogs  upon  one  of  his  moll: 
terrible  lions  in  the  Tower,  and  they  laid  him  on  his  back.  The  mafliff, 
however,  is  the  preferable  creature,  having  all  the  courage  of  the  bull- 
dog, without  his  ferocity,  and  he  is  particularly  diftinguifhed  for  his 
£delity  and  docility.  All  the  different  fpecies  of  dogs,  which  abound 
in  other  countries  (and  are  neediefs  to  be  enumerated  here)  for  the  feld, 
as  well  as  domeftic  ufes,  are  to  be  found  in  England. 

What  I  have  obferved  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Englifli  dogs  in  foreiga 
countries,  is  applicable  to  the  Engliih  g.ime-cocks,  v/hich  afford  mucii 
barbarous  diverfion  to  our  fportfmen.  The  courage  and  ferocity  of  thOfe 
birds  is  aftonifhing,  and  one  of  the  true  breed  never  leaves  the  pit  alive 
without  vidlory.  The  proprietors  and  feeders  of  this  generous  animal, 
are  likewife  extremely  curious  as  to  his  blood  and  pedigree. 

Tame  fowls  are  pretty  m.uch  the  fame  in  England,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries ;  turkies,  peacocks,  common  poultry,  fuch  as  cocks,  pullets,  and 
capons,  geefe,  fwans,  ducks,  and  tame  pigeons  The  wild  fort  are  buf- 
tards,  v/ild  geefe,  wild  ducks,  teal,  wigeon,  plover,  pheafants,  par- 
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tfidges,  woodcocks  in  the  feafon,  growfe,  quail,  lanrail,  fnipe,  wood- 
pigeons,  hawks  of  different  kinds,  kites,  owls,  herons,  crows,  rooks, 
ravens,  magpies,  jackdaws  and  jays,  blackbirds,  thrvifhes,  nightingales, 
gold-finches,  linnets,  larks,  and  a  great  variety  of  fmall  birds,  particu- 
larly canary  birds,  which  breed  in  England.  The  wheat-ear  is  by  many 
preferred  to  the  ortolan,  for  the  delicacy  of  its  ileih  and  flavour,  and  is 
peculiar  to  England. 

Few  countries  are  better  fupplied  than  England  with  river  and  fea-fifli/ 
Her  rivers  and  ponds  contain  plenty  of  falmon,  trouts,  eels,  pike,  perch, 
fmelts,  carp,  tench,  barbie,  gudgeons,  roach,  dace,  mullet,  bream, 
place,  flounders,  and  craw-fifti,  befides  a  delicate  lake  fifli,  called  char, 
which  is  found  in  fome  frefli  water  lakes  of  Wales  and  Cumberland,  and 
as  fome  fay,  no  where  elfe.  The  fea-fifh  are  cod,  mackarel,  haddock, 
whitings,  herrings,  pilchards,  fkaite,  foles.  The  John  Dory,  found  to- 
wards the  weftern  coaftj  is  reckoned  a  great  delicacy,  as  is  the  red  mullet. 
Several  other  fiHi  are  found  on  the  fame  coalls.  As  to  fliell-filh,  they  are 
chiefly  oyfters,  the  propagation  of  which,  upon  their  proper  banks,  re- 
quires a  peculiar  culture.  Lobfters,  crabs,  and  flirimps,  and  efcallops, 
one  of  the  moft  deliciows  of  iTiell  filh,  cockles,  wilks,  or  periwinkles, 
•  and  mufcles,  with  many  other  fmall  Ihell-filh,  abound  in  the  Englifh  feas. 
The  whales  chiefly  vifit  the  northern  ccaft,  but  1,/eat  numbers  of  porpuf- 
fes  and  feals  appear  in  the  channel.  After  all,  the  Englifh  have  been, 
perhaps,  with  great  juftice,  accufed  of  not  paying  proper  attention  to 
their  fifheries,  which  are  confined  to  a  few  inconfiiderable  towns  in  the 
weft  of  England.  The  beft  fifli  that  comes  to  the  tables  of  the  great  in 
London,  are  fold  by  the  Dutch  to  Englifli  boats,  and  that  induftrious 
people  even  take  them  upon  the  Englifli  coails.  Great  attention,  it 
is  true,  has  been  paid  within  thefe  30  years  paft,  by  the  Englifli,  to  this 
important  concern.  Many  public  fpirited  noblemen,  and  gentlemen, 
formed  themfelves  into  a  company  for  carrying  on  a  Britiflb  fifhery.  Large 
fums  were  fubfcribed,  and  paid  with  unbounded  generoflty.  BufTes  and 
other  veffels  were  built,  and  the  mofl:  pleafing  profpedls  of  fuccefs  pre- 
fented  themfelves  to  the  public.  They  were,  however,  unaccountably 
difappointed,  though  it  is  hard  to  fay  from  what  caufe,  unlefs  it  was,  that 
the  price  of  Englifl:i  labour  was  too  dear  for  bringing  the  commodity  to 
rharket,  upon  the  fame  terms  as  the  Dutch,  whofe  herrings  were  aflualJy 
furpafled  in  the  curing  by  the  Britifli. 

With  regard  to  reptiles,  fuch  as  adders,  vipers,  fnakes,  and  worms, 
and  infedls,  fuch  as  ants,  gnats,  wafps,  and  flies,  England  is  pretty  much 
upon  a  par  with  the  reft  of  Europe,  and  the  difference,  if  any,  becomes 
more  proper  for  natural  hiftory,  than  geography. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man-  }  The  exemption  of  the 
NERs,  CUSTOMS,  A N D  D I vE Rs I ONs .  J  Englifh  conftitutioH  from 
the  defpotic  powers  exercifed  in  foreign  nations,  not  excepting  repub- 
lics, is  one  great  reafon  why  it  is  very  difficult  to  afcertain  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  England,  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  this  might  occafionally 
be  done,  by  parliament,  without  any  violation  of  public  liberty.  With 
regard  to  political  calculations,  they  muft  be  very  fallible,  when  applied 
to  England.  The  prodigious  influx  of  foreigners,  who  fettle  in  the  na- 
tion,  the  evacuations  of  inhabitants  to  America,  their  return  from  thence, 
the  vaft  numbers  of  hands  employed  in  ftiipping,  and  the  late  demand  of. 
men  for  the  Eaft- Indies,  and  for  fettling  our  new  conquefts,  are  all  of 
them  matters  that  render  any  calculation  extremely  precarious.  Upon 
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whole,  I  am  npt  to  think  that  England  is  more  populous  than  the 
eftimators  of  her  inhabitants  are  willing  to  allow.    The  late  war,  which 
broke  out  with  France  and  Spain,  annually  employed  ahove-200,000 
Englilhmen,  exclufive  of  Scotch  and  Irifh,  by  Tea  and  land,  and  in  its" 
.progrefs  carried  cfF,  by  various  means,  very  near  that  number.  The 
•decay  of  population  was  indeed  fenfibly  felt,  but  not  in  comparifon  to 
!  what  it  was  during  the  wars  in  vjueen  Anne's  reign,  though  not  half  of  the- 
'  numbers  were  then  employed  in  the  fea  and  land  fervice.    Great  Britain 
j  indeed  was  obliged  to  furnifli  large  contingents  of  men  to  the  confederate 
j  army,  yet  not  above  h-alf  of  them  were  her  own  fubjed-s.    I  mention 
\  thofe  conjedlures,  partly  on  the  ftrength  of  the  public  accounts,  and 
'  partly  from  undifputed  fax^ls,  which  fonie  no^  alive  may  remember,  a,st 
.  the  nobility,  and  even  miniilers  of  ftate,  often  had  their  fervants  preffed 
from  behind  their  coaches,  to  fupply  the  fea  and  land-fervice,  an  ex- 
:  pedient  to  which  we  were  not  reduced  in  the  late  war^ 
I      At  the  fame  time  I  am  not  of  opinion,  that  England  i'S  at  prefent  na- 
I  turally  more  populous,  than  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  though  it 
is  accidentally  fo.    The  Englifli,  of  former  ages,  were  Grangers  to  the 
cxceffive  ufe  of  fpiritous  liquors,  and  other  modes  of  living,  that  ar-^ 
dellrudlive  of  propagation.    On  the  other  hand,  the  vaft  qnan titles  of  , 
cultivated  lands  in  England,  lince  thofe  times,  undoubtedly  mull  have 
been  favourable  to  mankind,  though  upon  -an  average,  perhaps,  a  mar- 
ried couple  has  not  fuch  a  numerous  progeny  now,  .as  formerly.    1  will 
take  the  liberty  to  make  another  obfervation,  which  falls  within  the  cog- 
nizance of  almoft  every  man,  and  that  is  the  incredible  increafe  of  fo- 
reign names  upon  our  parifh  books,  and  public  liiis,  compared  to  what 
they  were  even  in  the  reign  of  George  L 

After  what  has  been  premifed,  it  would  be  prefumptuoiis  to  pretend  to 
afcertain  the  number  of  inhabilanis  in  England  and  Wales,  but  in  my 
own  private  opinion,  there  eanr.^st  be  fewer  than  feven  millions,  and 
that  they  are  daily  increaling.  The  fallibility  of  political  calculations, 
appears  in  a  very  ftriking  ligkt/in  thofe  of  the  population  of  London, 
becaufe  it  is  impolTible  to  fix  it  upon  any  of  the  known  rules  or  propor- 
tions of  births  and  burials^  Calculators  have  been  not  only  miflaken  in 
applying  thofe  rules  to  London,  and,  as  they  are  called,  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, but  even  in  topical  matters,  becaufe  about  ioo,oco  inhabitants^ 
.  at  the  very  gates  of  London,  do  not  lie  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 
Englifhmen,  in  their  perfons^  are  generally  well-fized,  regularly  fea- 
tured, commonly  fair,  rather  than  otherwife,  and  florid  in  their  com- 
plexions. It  is,  however,  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  vaft  numbers  of  fo- 
reigners that  are  intermingled  and  intermarried  with  the  natives,  have 
given  a  call  to  their  perfons  and  complexions,  different  from  thofe  of 
their  anceftors,  150  years  ago.  The  women,  in  their  Ojapes,  features, 
and  complexion^  appear  fo  graceful  and  lovely,  that  England  may  be 
termed  the  native  country /)f  female  beauty  :  and  it  h^s  alfobeen  obferved 
that  the  women  of  Lancalhire,  and  fome  other  counties,  difplay  a  manifeit 
fuperiority  in  thefe  refpefts.  But  befides  the  external  graces  fo  peculiar 
to  the  women  in  England,  they  are  Hill  more  to  be  valued  for  their  prudent 
behaviour,  thorough  cleanlinefs,  a  tender  affedion  for  their  huibands  and 
children,  and  all  the  engaging  duties  of  domeftic  life,  in  which  they  Ibine 
in  the  fulleft  luftre  of  female  perfe£lion.  In  thefe  refpe6ts  they  far  excel 
many  of  their  thoughtlefs  diflipated  companions,  who,  by  relinquilhing 
■the  folid  comforts  of  an  agreeable  nre-fide  at  home,  become,  in  the  long 
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run,/o  many  unhappy  dupes  to  their  own  delufions,  their  infenfiblllty, 
and  their  ingratitude. 

Of  all  people  in  the  world  the  Englifh  keep  themfelves  the  moft  cleanly. 
Their  nerves  are  fo  delicate,  that  people  of  both  fexes  are  eafily  afFefted 
by  imagination,  infomuch,  that  before  the  praftice  of  inoculation  for 
the  fmali-pox  took  place,  it  was  thought  improper  to  mention  that  loath- 
fome  diieafe  by  its  true  name  in  any  polite  company.  This  over- 
fenfibility  is  one  of  the  fources  of  thofe  oddities,  which  fo  ftrongly 
charaderife.  the  Englifli  nation.  An  apprehcnfion  of  dying  a  beggar, 
often  kills  them  in  the  midfl  of  plenty  and  profperity.  They  magnify 
the  flightelt  appearances  into  realities,  and  bring  the  moft  diflant  dan- 
gers immediately  home  to  themfelves  ;  and  yet  when  real  danger  ap- 
proaches, no  people  face  it  with  greater  refolution,  or  conllancy  of  mind, 
A  groundiefs  paragraph  in  a  news-paper  has  been  known  to  aifedl  the 
Hocks,  and  confequently  public  credit,  to  a  confiderable  degree  ;  and 
their  credulity  goes  fo  far,  that  England  may  be  termed  the  paradife  of 
quacks  and  empirics,  in  all  arts  and  profelTicns.  In  Ihort,  the  EngliHi 
feel,  as  if  it  really  exifted,  every  evil  in  mind,  body,  and  eftate,  which 
they  form  in  their  imagination.  At  particular  intervals,  they  are  fen- 
fible  of  this  ab-furdity,  and  run  into  a  contrary  extreme,  ilriving  to  ba- 
liifli  it  by  diiTjpation.,  riot,  intemperance,  and  diverfions.  They  are  fond, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  of  clubs,  and  convivial  alTociations,  and  when  thefe 
are  kept  within  the  bounds  of  temperance  and  moderation,  they  prove 
the  bell  cures  for  thofe  mental  evils  which  are  fo  peculiar  to  the  Englifli, 
that  foreigners  have  pronounced  them  to  be  national. 

The  fame  obfervations  hold  with  regard  to  the  higher  orders  of  life, 
which  muft  be,  acknmvledged  to  have  undergone  a  remarkable  change 
iince  the  acceilion  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  efpecially  of  late  years. 
The  Englijli  nobility  and  gentry,  of  great  fortunes,  now  a{rimilate  their 
jnanners  to  thofe  of  foreigners,  v/ith  vvhom  they  cultivate  a  more  fre- 
quent intercourfe  than  their  forefathers  did.  They  do  not  now  travel 
©nly  as  pupils,  to  bring  home  the  vices  of  the  countries  they  vifit,  under 
the  tuition,  perhaps,  of  a  defpicable  pedant,  or  family  dependant.  They 
travel  for  the  parpofes  of  fociety,  and  at  the  moft  advanced  ages  of  life, 
while  their  judgments  are  mature,  and  their  palTions  regulated.  This 
}ias  enlarged  fociety  in  England,  which  foreigners  now  vifit  as  com- 
monly as  Englifhmen  vifited  them,  and  the  efFefts  of  the  intercourfe  be- 
come daily  more  vifible,  efpecially_as  it  is  not  now,  as  formerly,  confined 
to  one  fex.   ■  - 

Such  of  the  Englifn  noblem.en  and  gentlemen  as  do  not  ftrike  into 
thofe'  high  walks  of  life,  affeft  rather  what  we  call  a  fnug,  than  a  fplen- 
did  way  of  living.  They  fludy  and  underlland  better  than  any  people  in 
the  .world,  conveniency  in  their  houfes,  gardens,  equipages,  and  eftates, 
andvthey  fpare  no  coft  to  purchafe  it.  It  has,  however,  been  obferved, 
that  this  turn  renders  them  lefs  communicative  than  they  ought  to  be; 
•but,  o-n  the  other  hand,  the  few  connections  they  form,  are  fmcere,  chear- 
t'al,  and  indiilbluble.  The  like  habits  defcend  pretty  far  into  the  lower 
Tank,  and  are  often  difcernible  among  tradefmen.  This  love  of  fnug- 
nefs  and  conveniency,  may  be  called  the  ruling  paffion  of  the  Englifh 
people,  and  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all  their  application,  labours,  and  fa- 
tigues, which  are  incredible.  A  good  ceconomill,  with  a  brilk  run  of 
$rade,  is  generally,  when  turned  of  fifty,  in  a  condition  to  retire  from 
iiiiiinefsj  that  isj  either  to  purchafe  an  eftate,  or  to  fettle  his  jjioney  m 
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thje  funds.  He  then  commonly  refides  in  a  comfortable  houfe  in  the 
country,  often  his  native  country,  buys  a  good  gelding,  wears  a  laced 
hat,  and  expeds  to  be  treated  on  the  footing  of  a  gentleman  j  .his  flyle  of 
living,  however,  being  always  jtidiciou fly  fuited  to  his  circumRances. 

Few  people  know  better  than  tradefmen,  and  men  of  bafinefs  in  Eng- 
land, how  to  pay  their  court  to  their  cuflomers  and  employei's,  nay  even 
to  their  fervants  and  domellics.  Thofe  arts  they  confider  only  as  the 
means  of  acquiring  that  independence,  the  pride  of  which  too  commonly 
leads  them  into  a  contrary  extreme,  even  that  of  thinking  themfelves 
under  no  obligation  from  the  rules  of  decency,  duty,  and  fubordination^ 
This  carri-es  them  to  that  petulance,  which  is  fo  o^enfive  to  ftrangers, 
and.  though  encouraged  through  the  want  of  education,  has  its  root  in  the 
noblell  of  principles,  badly  underftood,  I  mean  that  right  which  the  laws 
of  England  give  to  every  man  over  his  own  property.  The  fame  laws,, 
at  the  fame  time,  take  no  cognizance  of  the  abufe  of  liberty,  if  not  car- 
ried into  an  actual  breach  of  the  peace  ;  fo  that  every  Englifliman  has  a 
-copious  range  for  unpuniihed  ill  mannei's,  and  unprovoked  infolence„ 
This  lic-enti<>urnefs,  or  abufe  of  freedom,  is  carried  in  England  to  an 
aftonifhing  height,  and  feems  to  be  epidemical.  It  is  a  public  evil,  that 
inftead  of  lofmg,  gathers  ftrengthy  and  what  is  to  be  lamented,  its  vio- 
lence is  always  in  proportion  to  the  mildnefs  of  the  government,  and  its 
cautious  execution  of  the  laws,  fo  that  it  may  be  properly  confidered  as 
a  mode  of  that  riotous  diffipation  I  have  already  mentioned. 

7'he  over-fenfibiiity  of  the  EngJilh,  is  difcovered  in  nothing  more  than 
in  the  vaft  fubfcriptions  for  public  charities,  raifsd  by  all  degrees  of  botli 
iexes.  An  Englifliman  feels  all  the  pains  which  a  fellow-creature  faiters.j 
and  poor  and  m.iferable  objeiSs  are  relieved  in  EniHand  with  a  liberality 
that  fome  time  or  other  may  prove  injurious  to  induftry,  becaufe  it  takes 
from  the  lower  ranks  the  uftial  motives  of  labour,  that  they  may  (ave 
fomewhatfor  themfelves  and  families,  againft  the  days  of  pain  or  iickneft,« 
The  very  people  who  contribute  to  thofe  colieftions,  are  afl^effed  in  pro- 
portion to  their  property  for  their  parochial  poor,  who  have  a  legal  de- 
mand for  a  maintenance,  infomuch  that  there  can  be  no  beggar  in  Eng- 
land but  through  choice  or  indolence;  and  upwards  of  three  millions 
fterling  is  faid  to  be  colle£led  yearly  in  this  country  for  charitable  pur- 
pofes.  The  inftitutions,  however,  of  extra-parochial  infirmaries,  hofpi- 
tals,  and  the  like,  are  in  fome  cafes  reprehenfible.  The  vallfunis  befrowed 
in  building  them,  the  contrads  made  by  their  governors,  and  even  the 
cleftion  of  phyficians,  who  thereby  acquire  credit,  which  is  the  fame  as 
profit,  very  often  begets  heat  and  cabals,  which  are  very  different  from 
the  purpofes  of  difinterefced  charity,  owing  to  the  violent  attachments  and 
prepoflTeinons  of  friends,  and  too  often  even  to  party  confiderations. 

Notwithftanding  thofe  noble  provifions  which  would  baniih  poverty 
from  any  other  country,  the  flireets  of  London.,  and  the  highways  of  Eng- 
land, abound  with  ob^eds  of  diftrefs,  who  beg  in  defiance  of  the  laws, 
^vhich  render  the  pradlice  feverely  puniiliable.  This  is  owing  to  the 
iiianner  in  which  the  common  people  live^  who  confider  the  food  to  be 
uneatable,  v/hich  in  other  countries  would  be  thought  luxurious. 

The  Englifli,  though  irafcible,  are  the  moil  placable  people  in  the 
world,  and  will  often  facrihce  part  of  their  intereit  rather  than  proceed 
fo  extremity.  They  are  eafily  prevailed  upon  to  forgive  by  fubmiffion^ 
^nd  they  carry  their  lenity  too  far,  by  accepting  of  piofeihons  of  forrow 
jubliflied  in  adv^^nifements  by  thofe  who  offead  theiaj  and  who  fcldom 
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are  fincere  ;  nay,  often  laugh  at  the  eafinefs  of  their  profecutors,  for  dif- 
miffing  them  fo  gently.  The  unfufpe6ling  nature  of  the  Englifh,  and 
their  honefl  open  manners,  efpecially  of  thofe  in  the  mercantile  way, 
render  them  dupes  in  feveral  refpefts.  They  attend  to  projedlors,  and  no 
fcheme  is  fo  ridiculous  that  will  not  find  abettors  in  England.  They  liften 
to  the  voice  of  misfortunes  in  trade,  whether  real  or  pretended,  deferved 
or  accidental,  and  generoufly  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  parties,  even 
by  replacing  them,  often  in  a  more  creditable  condition  than  ever.  The 
lowefi  bred  of  the  Englifh,  are  capable  of  thofe  and  the  like  generous 
adlions,  but  they  often  make  an  oflentatious  difplay  of  their  own  merits, 
which  diminifties  their  value.  There  is  among  the  Englifh  of  all  ranks, 
a  moft  unpardonable  preference  given  to  wealth,  over  all  othtir  confider- 
?itions.  Riches,  both  in  public  and  private,  compenfate  for  the  abfence 
of  every  good  quality.  This  offenfive  failing  arlfes  partly  from  the  demo- 
cratical  part  of  their  conftitution,  which  makes  the  pofTeffion  of  property 
a  qualiiication  for  the  legiflature,  and  almoft  every  other  fpecies  of  ma- 
gillracy,  government,  honours,  and  diftinftions. 

The  fame  attention  to  property  operates  in  many  other  fhapes  among 
the  lower  clafies,  vvho  think  it  gives  them  a  right  to  be  rude  and  difre* 
gardful  of  all  about  them  ;  nor  are  the  higher  orders  exempt  from  the 
fame  failing.  The  fame  principle  often  influences  their  exterior  appear* 
ances.  Noblemen  of  the  firft  rank,  have  been  often  feen  laying  bets  with 
butchers  and  coblers  at  horfe  races  and  boxing  matchc-.  Gentlemen  and 
merchants  of  yafc  property  are  not  to  be  dillinguifhed  either  by  tneir 
drefs  or  converfation  from  the  meaneft  of  their  fer van ts ;  and  a  wager  of- 
fered to  be  iL;ked  in  ready  money  againft  a  pennylefs  antagonift,  is  ge- 
nerally a  decifive  argument  in  public  company, 

An  Engiifnman  of  thorough  education  and  reading,  is  the  moft  ac- 
compliflied  gentleman,  in  the  world,  and  underftands  arts  and  fciences 
the  heft.  He  is,  however,  (hy  and  retentive  in  his  communications  even 
to  difgufl,  and  a  man  may  be  in  company  with  him  for  months  without 
difcovering  that  he  knows  any  thing  beyond  the  verge  of  a  farm-yard, 
or  above  the  capacity  of  a  horfe -jockey.  This  unamiabie  coldnefs  is  fo 
far  from  being  affefted,  that  it  is  a  part  of  their  natural  conftitution. 
Living  learning  and  genius  meet  with  very  little  regard,  even  from  the 
firfl:  rate  of  Englifhmen  :  and  it  is  not  unufuai  for  them  to  throw  afide 
the  bell:  productions  of  literature,  if  they  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
author.  "While  the  ftate  diftin(Sion  of  Whig  and  Tory  (ubfifted,  the 
heads  of  each  party  affected  to  patronize  men  of  literary  abilities,  but 
the  pecuniary  encouragements  given  them  were  but  very  moderate,  and 
the  very  few  who  met  with  preferment  in  the  ftate,  might  have  earned 
them  by  a  competent  knowledge. of  bufinefs,  and  that  pliability  which  the 
dependents  in  office  generally  poiTefs.  We  fcarce  have  an  inftance,  even, 
in  the  munificent  reign  of  queen  Anne,  or  of  her  predecefTors,  who 
owed  fo  much  to  the  profs,  of  a  man  cf  genius  being,  as  fuch,  made 
eafy  in  his  circumfcances,  M^"-  Addifon  had  about  300  1.  a  year  of  the 
public  money  to  affift  him  in  his  travels  ;  and  Mr.  Pope,  though  a 
Roman-catholic,  was  cifered,  but  did  not  accept  of,  the  like  penfion 
from  Mr.  Craggs,  the  whig  fecretary  of  Hate,  when  it  was  remarked  that 
his  tory  friend  and  companion  the  earl  of  Oxford,  when  fole  minifter, 
did  nothing  for  him  but  bewail  his  misfortune  in  being  a  papift.  This 
reproach  upon  governmental  munificence  is  now  v/earing  off  under  the 
patronage  of  his  majefty  and  his  miniilers,  .  • 
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The  unevennefs  of  the  Engliih  in  their  converfation  is  very  remark- 
able :  fometimes  it  is  delicate,  fprightiy,  and  replete  with  true  wit ;  fome- 
times  it  is  folid,  ingenious,  and  argumentative  ;  fometimes  it  is  cold  and 
j)hlegmatic,  and  borders  upon  difguft  ;  and  all  in  the  fame  perfon.  In. 
their  convivial  meetings  they  are  generally  noify,  and  their  wit  is  often 
cfFenlive,  while  the  loudeft  are  the  moft  applauded.  Courage  is  a  quality 
that  feems  to  be  congenial  to  the  Englifli  nation.  Boys,  before  they 
can  fpeak,  difcover  that  they  know  the  proper  guards  in  boxing  with 
their  fifts ;  a  quality  that  perhaps  is  peculiar  to  the  Englilh,  and  is  fe- 
conded  by  a  ftrength  of  arm  that  few  other  people  can  exert.  This  gives 
the  Englifti  foldiers  an  infinite  fuperiority  in  all  battles  that  are  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  bayonet  fcrewed  upon  the  mulket.  The  Engtifh  courage 
has  likewife  the  property,  under  able  commanders,  of  being  equally  paf-* 
five  as  adive.  Their  foldiers  will  keep  up  their  fire  in  the  mouth  of  dan- 
ger, but  when  they  deliver  it,  it  has  a  moft  dreadful  efFedt  upon  their 
enemies;  and  in  naval  engagements  they  are  unequalled.  The  Englifli 
are  not  remarkable  for  invention,  though  they  are  for  their  improvements 
upon  the  inventions  of  others,  and  in  the  mechanical  arts,  they  excel 
all  nations  in  the  world.  The  intenfe  application  which  an  Englifh' 
man  gives  to  a  favourite  ftudy  is  incredible,  and,  as  it  were,  abforbs  all 
his  other  ideas.  This  creates  the  numerous  inftances  of  mental  abfences 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  nation. 

All  I  have  faid  concerning  the  Englifh,  is  to  be  underftood  of  them  In. 
general,  as  they  are  at  prefent,  for  it  is  not  to  be  diffembled  that  every 
day  produces  ftrong  indications  of  great  alterations  in  their  manners. 
The  vaft  fortunes  made  during  the  late  and  the  preceding  wars,  the  im- 
menfe  acquififions  of  territory  by  peace,  and  above  all  the  amazing  en- 
creafe  of  territorial  as  well  as  commercial  property  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
have  introduced  a  fpecies  of  people  among  the  Englifh,  who  have  become 
rich  without  induftry,  and  by  diminifhing  the  value  of  gold  and  filver 
have  created  a  new  fyftem  of  finances  in  the  nation.  Time  alone  can 
ihew  the  event :  hitherto  the  eonfequences  feem  to  have  been  unfavour- 
able, as  it  has  introduced  among  the  commercial  ranks  a  fpirit  of  luxury 
and  gaming  that  is  attended  with  the  moft  fatal  effeds,  and  an  emula- 
tion among  merchants  and  traders  of  ail  kinds,  to  equal  or  furpafs  the 
nobility  and  the  courtiers.  The  plain  frugal  manners  of  men  of  bufinefs 
which  prevailed  fo  lately  as  the  accelTion  of  the  prefent  family  to  the 
crown,  are  now  difregarded  for  taftlefs  extravagance  in  drefs  and  equi- 
page, and  the  moft  expenfive  amufements  and  diverfions,  not  only  in  the 
capital,  but  all  over  the  trading  towns  of  the  kingdom. 

Even  the  cuftoms  of  the  Englifli  have,  finge  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, undergone  an  aimoft  total  alteration.  Their  ancient  hofpitality 
fubfifts  but  in  few  places  in  the  country,  or  is  revived  only  upon  elec- 
tioneering occafions.  Many  of  their  favourite  diverfions  are  now  difufed. 
Thofe  remaining  are  operas,  dramatic  exhibitions,  ridottos,  and  fome- 
times mafquerades,  in  or  near  London  ;  but  concerts  of  mufic,  and  card 
and  dancing  affemblies  are  common  all  over  the  kingdom.  I  have  already 
mentioned  flag  and  fox  hunting  and  horfe-races,  of  which  the  Englifli  of 
all  denominations  are  fond,  even  to  infatuation.  Somewhat  however  may 
be  offered  by  way  of  apology  for  thofe  diverfions  :  the  intenfe  application 
vvhich  the  Englifh  give  to  bufinefs,  their  fedentary  lives,  and  luxurious 
diet,  require  exercife,  and  fome  think  that  their  excellent  breed  of  horfes 
is  incre^fed  and  improved  by  thofe  amufements.  The  Englifli  are  remark- 
ably 
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ably  cool,  both  in  lofing  and  winning  at  play,  but  the  former  is  okem. 
attended  with  afts  of  fuicide.  An  Englilhnian  will  rather  murder  him- 
felf  than  bring  a  lharper,  who  he  knows  has  fleeced  him,  to  condig» 
punifhment,  even  though  warranted  by  law.  Next  to  horfe-racing,  and 
hunting,  cock-fighting,  to  the  reproach  of  the  nation,  is  a  favourite 
diverfion  among  the  great,  as  well  as  the  vulgar.  Multitudes  of  both 
affemble  round  the  pit,  at  one  of  thofe  matches,  and  enjoy  the  pangs  and 
death  of  the  generous  animal,  every  fpedator  being  concerned  in  a  bet, 
fometimes  in  high  fums.  The  athletic  diveriion  of  cricket  is  ftill  kept  up 
in  the  fouthern  and  weflern  parts  of  England,  and  is  fometimes  praftifed 
by  people  of  the  higheft  rank.  It  is  performed  by  a  perfon  who  with  a 
clumfey  Vv'ooden  bat,  defends  a  wicket  raifed  of  two  flender  Hicks,  with 
one  acrofs,  which  is  attacked  by  another  perfon,  who  endeavours  to  beat 
it  down  with  a  hard  leather  ball,  from  a  certain  (land.  The  farther  the 
diilance  is  to  which  the  ball  is  driven,  the  oftener  the  defender  is  able 
to  run  between  the  wicket  and  the  ftand.  This  is  called  gaining  fo  many 
^notches,  and  he  who  gets  the  moft  is  the  vidor.  Many  other  paftimes 
are  common  in  England,  fome  of  them  of  a  very  robuft  nature,  fuch  as 
cudgelling,  wreilling,  bowls,  Ikittles,  quoits,  and  prifon  bafe  ;  not  to 
mention  duck-hunting,  foot,  and  afs  races,  dancing,  puppet-fhows.  May 
garlands,  and  above  all,  ringing  of  bells,  a  fpecies  of  mufic  which  the 
Englifh  boaft  they  have  brought  into  an  art.  The  barbarous  diverfions 
, of  boxing  and  prize-fighting,  which  were  are  as  frequent  in  England,  and 
(equally  inhuman,  as  the  Ihews  of  gladiators  in  Rome,  are  now  prohi- 
bited, and  all  places  of  public  diverfions,  excepting  the  royal  theatres, 
are  under  regulations  by  ad  of  parliament.  Other  diverfions,  which  are 
common  to  other  countries,  fuch  as  tennis,  five.s,  billiards,  cards,  fvv^im- 
sning,  angling,  fowling,  courfing,  and  the  like,  are  familiar  to  the 
Englifh.  Tv/o  kinds,  and  thofe  highly  laudable,  are  perhaps  peculiar 
to  them,  and  thefe  are  rowing  and  failing.  The  latter,  if  not  introduced, 
was  patronized  and  encouraged,  by  his  prefent  majefl:y*s  father,  the  late 
prince  of  Wales,  and  may  be  confidered  as  a  national  improvement.  The 
Engliih  are  excelTively  fond  of  fkaiting,  in  which,  however,  they  are  not 
very  expert,  but  they  are  adventurous  in  it  often  to  the  danger  and  lofs  of 
.their  lives.  The  game  acls  have  taken  from  the  common  people  a  great 
fund  of  diverfion,  though  without  anfwering  the  purpofes  of  the  rich, 
for  the  farmers,  and  the  country  people,  deflroy  the  game  in  their  nets, 
which  they  dare  not  kill  with  the  gun.  This  monopoly  of  game,  among 
fo  free  a  people  as  the  Englifh,  has  been  confidered  in  various  lights. 

Dress.]  In  the  drefs  of  both  fexes,  before  the  prefent  reign  of  George 
,111.  they  followed  the  French  ;  but  that  of  the  military  officers  partook 
of  the  German,  in  compliment  to  his  late  majefi:y.  The  Englifii,  at  pre- 
.fent,  bid  fair  to  be  the  didlators  of  drefs  to  the  French  themfelves,  at 
leaft  v;ith  regard  to  elegance,  neatnefs,  and  richnefs  of  attire.  People  of 
quality  and  fortune,  of  both  fexes,  appear  on  high  occafions,  in  cloth 
of  gold  and  filver,  the  richefi:  brocades,  fattins,  filks,  and  velvets,  both 
flowered  and  plain  ;  and  it  is  to  the  hononr  of  the  court,  that  the  foreign 
manufadures  of  all  thofe  are  difcouraged.  Some  of  thofe  rich  ftufi-s  are 
laid  to  be  brought  to  as  great  perfedion  in  England,  as  they  are  in  France, 
or  any  other  nation.  The  quantities  of  jewels  that  appear  on  public 
occafions  are  incredible,  efpecially  fince  the  vaft  acquifitions  of  the  Eng- 
lifh in  the  Eaft-Indies.  The  fame  nobility,  and  pevfons  of  difiindion,  on 
ordinary  occafion?,  drefs  ^ke  creditable  citizens^  tiiat  isj  nea<^  clean,  and 
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plain,  in  the  fineA  cloth,  and  tlie  beft  of  linen.  The  full  drefs  of  a 
clergyman  confiffs  of  his  gown,  callbck,  fcarf,  beaver  hat,  and  rofe, 
all  of  black  ;  his  undrefs  is  a  dark  grey  frock,  and  plain  linen.  The 
phyficians,  the  formality  of  whofe  drefs,  in  large  tie  perukes,  and  fwords, 
was  formerly  remarkable,  if  not  ridiculous,  begin  now  to  drefs  like  other 
gentlemen,  and  men  of  bufinefs,  that  is,  to  wear  a  plain  fuit  of  fuper- 
iine  cloth,  excellent  linen,  and  wigs  that  fuit  their  complexions,  and  the 
form  of  their  faces.  Few  Engliihmen,  tradefmen,  merchants  and  lawyers, 
as  well  as  men  of  landed  property,  are  without  fome  paffion  for  the 
fports  of  the  field,  on  which  occafions  they  drefs  with  remarkable  pro- 
priety, in  a  light  frock,  narrow  brimmed  hat,  a  lliort  bob  wig,  jockey- 
boots,  and  buck{kin  or  fliag  breeches.  The  people  of  England  love  ra^ 
ther  to  be  neat  than  fine  in  their  apparel  ;  but  fince  the  acceffion  of  his 
prefent  majefty,  the  drelTes  at  court,  on  folemn  occafions,  ai'e  fuperb  be^ 
yond  defcription.  Few  even  of  the  lovvell  tradefmen,  on  Sundays,  carry- 
about  them  lefs  than  lol.  in  clothing,  comprehending  hat,  wig,  dock- 
ings, Ihoes,  and  linen,  and  even  many  beggars  in  the  ilreet,  appear  de- 
cent in  their  drefs.  In  fhort,  none  but  the  moft  abandoned  of  both  fexes 
are  otherwife  ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  man  in  holiday  times,  is  com- 
inonly  an  indication  of  his  induftry  and  morals. 

Religion.]  Eufebius,  and  other  ancient  writers,  pofitively  affert, 
that  ChrilHanity  was  firfi:  preached  in  South  Britain  by  the  apollles  and 
their  difciples.  It  is  unnecelTary  to  repeat  what  has  been  faid  in  the  In- 
trcduAion  refpedling  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  Europe. 
I  fhall  only  obferve  in  this  place,  that  John  Wickliile,  an  Englilhman, 
educated  at  Oxford,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  has  the  honour  of  be- 
ing the  firfi:  perfon  in  Europe  who  publicly  called  in  <[uefi:ion,  and 
boldly  refuted  thofe  dodrines  which  had  pafi!ed  for  certain  during  fo 
many  ages ;  and  that  the  eilablifhed  religion  in  England,  which  took 
place  under  Henry  VIII.  is  reformed  from  the  errors  of  popery,  and  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  primitive  chriflianity,  being  equally  removed  from 
fuperftition  and  indelicacy  in  its  worfhip,  and  as  void  of  bigotry,  as  of 
lioentioufnefs  in  its  practice.  The  confiitution  of  the  church  is  epifco- 
pal,  and  is  governed  by  bifhops,  whofe  benefices  were  converted  by  the 
Norman  conqueror,  into  temporal  baronies,  in  right  of  which,  every 
bifhop  has  a  feat  and  vote  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  The  benefices  of  the 
inferior  clergy,  are  now  freehold,  but  in  many  places  their  tithes  are 
impropriated  in  favour  of  the  laity.  The  csconomy  of  the  church  of 
England  has  been  accufed  for  the  inequality  of  its  livings ;  fome  of 
them,  efpecially  in  Wales,  being  too  fmall  to  maintain  a  clergyman, 
efpecially  if  he  has  a  family,  with  any  tolerable  decency  ;  but  this,  per- 
haps, is  unavoidable,  and  very  probably  never  can  be  entirely  reme- 
died, though  the  crown,  as  well  as  private  perfons,  has  done  great  things 
towards  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings. 

The  dignitaries  of  the  church  of  England,  fuch  as  deans,  prebends, 
and  the  like,  have  generally  large  incomes ;  fome  of  them  exceeding  in 
value  thofe  of  bifhopricks,  for  which  reafon  the  revenues  of  a  rich  deanervs, 
or  other  living,  are  often  annexed  to  a  poor  bifhoprick.  At  prefent,  the 
clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  as  to  temporal  matters,  are  in  a  noil 
flourifliing  fituation,  becaufe  the  value  of  their  tithes  increafes  with  die 
improvements  of  lands,  which  of  late  have  been  amazing  in  England„ 
The  fovereigns  of  England,  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIT„  have 
been  called  in  public  v/ritSj  the  fupreme  heads  of  the  church ;  but  this 
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tide  conveys  no  fpirltual  meaning,  as  it  only  denotes  the  regal  power  to 
prevent  any  ecclefiallical  differences,  or  in  other  words,  to  lubftitute  the 
king  in  place  of  the  pope,  before  the  Reformation,  with  regard  to  tem- 
poralities, and  the  internal  ceconomy  of  the  church.  The  kings  of  Eng- 
land never  intermeddle  in  ecclefiaiHcal  difputes,  and  are  contented  to 
give  a  fanflion  to  the  legal  rights  of  the  clergy. 

The  church  of  England,  under  this  defcription,  of  the  monarchical 
power  over  it,  is  governed  by  two  archbifhops,  and  24  bilhops,  befides 
the  bilhop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  who  not  being  poflelTed  of  an  Englifh 
barony,  does  not  fit  in  the  houfe  of  peers  *.  The  two  archbifhops,  are 
thofe  of  Canterbury  and  York,  who  are  both  dignified  with  the  addrefs 
of  *  your  Grace.*  The  former  is  the  firft  peer  of  the  realm»  as  well  as 
metropolitan  of  the  Englifh  church.  He  takes  precedence  next  to  the 
royal  family,  of  all  dukes  and  officers  of  ftate.  He  is  enabled  to  hold 
eccleiialHcal  courts  upon  all  affairs  that  were  formerly  cognizable  in  the 
court  of  Rome,  when  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God,  or  the  king's 
prerogative.  He  has  the  privilege  confequently  of  granting,  in  certain 
cafes,  licenfes  and  difpenfations,  together  with  the  probate  of  wills, 
v/hen  the  party  dying  is  worth  upwards  of  five  pounds.  Befides  his  own 
diocefe,  he  has  under  him  the  bifliops  of  London,  Winchefter,  Ely, 
JLincoln,  Roche/ter,  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  Hereford,  Worcefter,  Bath 
and  Wells,  Saiilhury,  Exeter,  Chichefter,  Norwich,  Gloucefter,  Ox- 
ford, Peterborough,  Briftol ;  and,  in  Wales,  St.  David's,  Landaff,  bt. 
Afaph,  and  Bangor. 

The  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  has,  by  the  conflitution  and  laws  of 
England,  fuch  extenfive  powers,  that  ever  fince  the  death  of  archbifhop 
Laud  (whofe  character  will  be  hereafter  given)  the  government  of  England 
has  thought  proper  to  raife  to  that  dignity  none  but  men  of  very  mode- 
rate principles,  and  of  very  inoifenfive  abilities.  This  pradlice  has  been 
attended  with  excellent  efi-'e^ts,  with  regard  to  the  public  tranquility  of 
the  church,  and  confequently  of  the  ftate. 

The  archbilhop  of  York  takes  place  of  all  dukes  not  of  the  blbod 
royal,  and  of  all  officers  of  ftate,  the  lord  chancellor  excepted.    He  has 


*  To  the  following  lift  I  have  fubjoined  the  fum  each  fee  is  charged  in  the  king's 
hooks  ;  for  though  that  fum  is  far  from  being  the  real  annual  value  of  the  fee,  yet  it 
aJTifts  in  forming  a  comparative  eftimate  between  the  revenues  of  each  fee  with  thofe 
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in  his  province,  befides  his  own  diocefe,  the  bifliopricks  of  Durham,  Car- 
lifle,  Chciter,  and  Sodor  and  Man.  In  Northumberland,  he  has  the 
power  of  a  palatine,  and  jurifdidlion  in  all  criminal  proceedings. 

The  bifhops  are  addrefied,  Your  lordfhips,  ftiled  Right  reverend  fa« 
thers  in  God,  and  take  the  precedence  of  all  temporal  barons.  They 
have  all  the  privileges  of  peers ;  and  the  bifhopricks  of  London,  Win- 
chefter,  Durham,  Salilbury,  Ely,  and  Lincoln,  require  no  additional 
revenues  to  fupport  their  prelates  in  the  rank  of  noblemen.  Englidi 
bifhops  are  to  examine  and  ordain  priefts  and  deacons,  to  confecrate 
churches  and  burying-places,  and  to  adminifter  the  rite  of  confirmation. 
Their  jurifdiftion  relates  to  the  probation  of  wills;  to  grant  adminif- 
tration  of  goods  of  fuch  as  die  inteftate  ;  to  take  care  of  perifhable  goods 
when  no  one  will  adminifter  ;  to  collate  to  benefices  ;  to  grant  inftitu- 
tions  to  livings  ;  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  church  ;  and  to  vifit  their 
own  diocefes  once  in  three  years. 

Deans  and  prebends  of  cathedrals,  have  been  already  mentioned,  but 
it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  aflign  their  utility  in  the  church,  farther 
than  to  add  to  the  pomp  of  worfhip,  and  to  make  provifion  for  clergymen 
of  eminence  and  merit.  England  contains  about  60  archdeacons,  whofe 
office  is  to  vifit  the  churches  twice  or  thrice  every  year,  but  their  offices 
are  lefs  lucrative  than  they  are  honourable.  Subordinate  to  them  are  the 
rural  deans,  formerly  ftyled  arch-prelbyters,  who  fignify  the  biftop's  plea- 
fure  to  his  clergy,  the  lower  clafs  of  which  confifts  of  parifh  priefts  (who 
are  called  redlors  or  vicars),  deacons,  and  curates. 

The  ecclefiaftical  government  of  England  is,  properly  fpeaking,  lodged 
in  the  convocation,  which  is  a  national  reprefentative  or  fynod,  and  an- 
swers pretty  near  to  the  ideas  we  have  of  a  parliament.  They  are  con- 
voked at  the  fame  time  with  every  parliament,  and  their  bulinefs  is  to 
conlider  of  the  ftate  of  the  church,  and  to  call  thofe  to  an  account  who 
have  advanced  new  opinions,  inconfiftent  with  the  doftrines  of  the  church 
of  England.  Some  high-flying  clergymen,  during  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  and  in  the  beginning  of  that  of  George  L  raifed  the  powers  of 
the  convocation  to  a  height  that  was  inconfiftent  with  the  principles  of 
religious  tolerancy,  and  indeed  of  civil  liberty  ;  fo  that  the  crown  was 
obliged  to  exert  a  prerogative  of  calling  the  members  together,  and  of 
dilTolving  them,  and  ever  ftnce  they  have  not  been  permitted  to  ftt  for 
any  tim.e,  in  which  they  could  do  bufinefs. 

The  court  of  arches  is  the  moft  ancient  confiftory  of  the  province 
of  Canterbury,  and  all  appeals  in  church -matters,  from  the  judgment 
of  the  inferior  courts,  are  direded  to  this.  The  procefTes  run  in  the 
name  of  the  judge,  who  is  called  dean  of  the  arches ;  and  the  advocates, 
who  plead  in  this  court,  muft  be  doftors  of  the  civil  law.  The  court  of 
audience  has  the  hme  authority  with  this,  to  which  the  archbifhop's  chan- 
cery was  formerly  joined.  The  prerogative  court  is  that  wherein  wills 
are  proved  and  adminiftrations  taken  out.  The  court  of  peculiars,  re- 
lating to  certain  parifties,  have  a  jurifdidlion  among  themfelves,  for  the 
probate  of  wills,  and  are  therefore  exempt  from  the  biftiop's  courts. 
The  fee  of  Canterbury  has  no  lefs  than  fifteen  of  thefe  peculiars.  The 
court  of  delegates  receives  it  name  from  its  confifting  of  commlfTioners 
delegated  or  appointed  by  the  royal  commiffion  ;  but  it  is  no  ftanding 
court.  Every  biftiop  has  alfo  a  court  of  his  own,  called  the  confiftorv 
court.  Every  archdeacon  has  likewife  his  court,  as  well  as  the  dean  and 
fchapter  of  every  cathedral. 

The 
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The  church  of  England  is,  beyond  any  othei*  cliilrcli,  tolerant  in  Iti 
|)rincip1es.  Moderation  is  its  governing  charaftcr,  and  it  excludes  no 
ie6l  of  Chrillians  from  the  exercife  of  their  refpeftive  religious  worfliip* 
Without  entering  upon  the  motives  of  its  reforn^ation  under  Henry  VIII. 
it  is  certain,  that  epilcopal  government,  excepting  under  the  tirrte  of* 
-tifurpation,  has  ever  fmce  prevailed  in  England^  The  wifdom  of  ac- 
knowledging the  king  the  head  of  the  church,  is  confpicuous  in  dif* 
couraging  all  religious  perfecution  and  intolerancy  ;  and  if  religious  fec- 
taries  have  multiplied  in  England,  it  is  from  the  fame  principle  thaC 
civil  licentioufnefs  has  prevailed  ;  I  mean  a  tendernefs  in  matters  that  can 
affeiSl  either  confcience  or  liberty.  The  bias  which  the  clergy  had  to- 
wards popery,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  fon,  and  even  fo  late 
S.S  that  of  Elizabeth,  cccafioned  an  interpofition  of  the  civil  power,  for 
a  farther  reformation.  Thence  arofe  the  puritans,  fo  called  from  their 
affeding  a  fingalar  purity  of  life  and  manners.  Many  of  them  were  wor- 
thy pious  men,  and  fome  of  them  good  patriots.  Their  defcendants  are  the 
iDodern  prefbyterians,  who  retain  the  fame  charafter,  and  have  true  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  only  with  fome  differences  as  to 
church  difcipline,  and  the  modes  of  worfhip.  Their  do£lrine,  like  the 
church  of  Scotland,  was  originally  derived  from  the  Geneva  plan,  iilfti- 
tuted  by  Calvin,  and  tended  to  an  abolition  of  epifcopacy,  and  to  veiling 
the  government  of  the  church  in  a  parity  of  prefbyters.  The  prefbyte- 
rians, however,  are  now  conlidered  as  being  dilTenters.  The  baptifts  form 
another  fed  of  diffenters  :  thefe  do  not  believe  that  infants  are  proper  ob- 
jedis  of  baptifm  ;  and  in  the  baptifm  of  adults,  they  praflife  immerfion  into 
water.  Blended  with  thefe  are  the  independents,  but  it  is  hard  to  fay  what 
are  the  particular  tenets  of  thofe  feds,  fo  much  have  they  deviated  front 
their  original  principles,  and  fo  greatly  do  their  profefTors  differ  from  each 
other.  The  moderate  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  treat  the  prefbyte- 
rians with  affedlron  and  friendfnip  ;  and  though  the  hierarchy  of  the  church, 
and  the  character  of  bi/hops,  are  capital  points  in  their  religion,  they  coh- 
fider  their  differences  with  the  prefbyterians,  and  even  with  the  baptifls,  as 
2iot  being  very  material  to  falvation,  nor  indeed  do  many  of  the  eilablifhed 
church  think  that  they  are  ftridily  and  confcientioufly  bound  to  believe  the 
dcdlrinal  parts  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  which  they  are  obliged  to  fub- 
fcribe  before  they  can  enter  into  holy  orders.  Some  of  them  have  of  late 
contended  in  writings,  that  all  fubfcriptions  to  religious  fyllems  are  re- 
pugnant to  the  fpirit  of  Chrillianity,  and  to  reformation. 

The  methodiiis  are  a  fe6l  of  a  late  inftitution,  and  their  founder  is  ge- 
nerally looked  upon  to  be  Mr.  George  Whitfield,  a  divine  of  the  church 
of  England  ;  but  it  is  difhcult  to"^  defcribe  the  tenets  of  this  numerous 
fed.  All  we  know  is,  that  they  pretend  to  great  fervour  and  devotion^ 
that  their  founder,  who  died  lately,  thought  that  the  form  of  ecclefiaftical 
worfhip,  and  prayers,  whether  taken  from  the  Common.  Prayer  book,  or 
poured  forth  extempore,  was  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  he  kccording« 
iy  made  ufe  of  both  forms.  His  followers  are  rigid  obfervers  of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  and  many  of  them  profefs  themfelves  to  be  Calvinifls.  But 
even  this  fed  is  fplit  among  themfelves,  fome  of  them  acknowledging 
Mr.  Whitefield,  and  others  Mr.  Wefley,  for  their  leader;  not  to  men- 
tion a  variety  of  fubordinate  feds  (fome  of  whom  are  from  Scotland)  who 
have  their  feparate  followers,  both  at  London  and  in  the  country  of  Eng- 
land. I  am  to  obferve,  that  there  feems  at  prefent  to  be  among  thofe  fec- 
taries  and  dilTenters  a  vaft  relaxation  of  ecclefiaftical  difcipline,  which 
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Is  cnieHy  owmg  to  difunion  among  themfeves,  and  in  fome  meafure  t9 
the  principle  of  free  thinking,  the  profeffors  of  which  are  prefbyterians 
or  independents,  and  confider  all  fyftems  of  religious  government,  and 
sells  of  faith,  as  fo  many  fetters  upon  reafon  and  confcience. 

The  quakers  form  a  numerous  fedl  of  diffenters  in  England,  and  per- 
haps if  their  profelt  principles  were  to  undergo  a  very  ftrift  examination^- 
they  would  appear  to  be  founded  in  free-thinking,  though  they  pretend 
to  be  guided^by  internal  revelation,  didated  by  the  fpirit  of  God.  That, 
revelation,  and  that  fpirit,  however,  are  juft  what  they  pleafe  to  make 
them,  and  if  they  mean  any  thing,  it  is  an  abllradion  from  all  fenfua^ 
ideas,  in  treating  of  the  ChrilHan  religion,  and  its  myfteries,  for  they 
attempt  to  allegorize  all  the  fa6:s  in  the  gofpel.  They  difclaim  all  reli- 
gious creeds  made  ufe  of  by  other  Chriftians,  and  all  the  modes  of  wor- 
iliip  pradifed  in  other  churches.  They  difregard  the  authority  of  the 
clergy,  and  refufe  to  pay  tithes  unlefs  they  are  compelled  by  law.  They, 
neither  ufe  baptifm,  nor  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  They  afiecl  a 
peculiar  plainnefs  of  drefs,  both  as  to  the  form  and  the  colours  of  their 
cloaths,  and  they  publicly  declaim  againft  refinance,  and  the  legality  of 
o-oing  to  war  on  any  account.  With  regard  to  the  refurredion  of  the 
body,  and  the  dodlrines  of  rewards  and  punilhments  hereafter,  and  many 
other  capital  points  of  Chriflianity,  they  have  not  yet  explained  them- 
felves  authentically. 

Were  all  the  other  peculiarities  of  this  feet  to  be  defcribed,  a  reader 
r»ot  acquainted  with  i't,  would  be  apt  to  think  it  impoffible  that  it  iliould 
affociate  with  other  Chriftians.  Nothing  however  is  more  certain,  thaa- 
that  quakers  are  moH  excellent  members  of  the  community.  The  firid- 
nefs  of  their  morality  makes  amends  for  the  oddities  of  their  principles  ; 
and  the  fimplicity  of  their  living,  for  the  v/iidnefs  of  their  opinions. 
Their  oeconomy  is  admirable,  for  though  none  of  them  pretend  to  any 
coercive  power,  yet  their  cenfures  are  fubmitted  to  as  implicitly  as  if. 
they  were  Romiib  bigots  under  an  inquifition. 

The  highell  punifhment  is  a  kind  of  excommunication,  which  I  ihalf 
?.ot  pretend  to  defcribe,  but  which  is  taken  oiT  upon  repentance  anci 
amcndm.ent,  and  the  party  is  re-admitted  into  all  the  privileges  of  their 
body.  Their  government  is  truly  republican,  ai>d  admirably  well  adapted' 
to  their  principles.  They  have  an  annual  meeting,  which  is  generally 
lield  at  London,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  this  is  reforted  to  by  de- 
jpaties  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Holland^  Germany,  and 
th«  Britifli  plantations.  In  this  meeting  is  examined  the  proceedings  of 
their  other  meetings,  which  are  monthly  and  quarterly.  Indecencies  of 
every  kind  are  cenfured,  contributions  are  received,  accounts  are  exa- 
mined, and  difcourfes,  exhortations,  and  fermons  are  delivered  fuitable 
to  the  exigency  of  the  times,  and  their  prevailing  vices  and  immora- 
lities. The  good  fenfe  for  whi-ch  this  fe6l  is  remarkable,  renders  their, 
leaders  more  refpeclable  than  thofe  which  royalty  or  power  appoint  over 
other  communities.  This,  with  the  mildnefs  of  their  behaviour,  fo- 
briety,  and  great  induftry,  have  raifed  them  high  in  the  efteem  of  the 
legiflature,  which-  has  even  indulged  them  by  admitting  of  their  affirma- 
tion inftead  of  an  oath  in  the  courts  of  juftice. 

1  {hall  not  here  enter  into  their  political  hiHory,  or  in  what  manner  one 
of  their  number,  Vv^iliiam  Penn,' formed  that  admirable  eftablilhment  of 
their  order,  which  llili  fubfifts  in  Pennfylvania.  It  is  fuificient  to  obferve, 
«hat  it  was  found  by  experience,  during  the  two  laft  wars  with  France^, 

that 
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that  their  principles  were  incompatible  with  either  civil  or  military  go- 
vernment; and  confequehtly,  that,  unlefs  their  enemies  had  been  quakers 
likewife,  they  muft  have  been  mailers  of  their  country.  This  created 
great  trouble  with  the  mother-country,  and  it  unfortunately  happened, 
that  the  quakers  were  as  tenacious  of  their  property  as  of  their  principles, 
Keceffity  and  danger,  however,  at  laft  compelled  them  to  contribute  for 
their  own  defence,  by  their  purfes,  though  we  do  not  iind  that  they  did 
it  in  their  perfons ;  fi-om  all  which  it  appears  that  it  would  be  impradi- 
cable  to  form  quakers  into  a  civil  government  of  any  kind. 

The  ignorance  of  Fox,  and  the  firft  leaders  of  this  feci,  led  the  quakers 
into  a  thoufand  extravagancies,  by  agitations  and  convulfions  of  the  body, 
which  they  termed  the  workings  of  the  fpirit.  Barclay,  Keith,  and  fome 
other  metaphyseal  heads,  defended  the  doftrine,  though  they  dropt  the 
fingularities  of  the  profefTion.  This  foftened  the  ridicule  of  the  public, 
and  Barclay's  fuccelTors  have  omitted  in  their  behaviour  and  appearance 
many  of  thofe  unmeaning  fingularities.  The  quakers,  it  is  true,  in  gene- 
ral. Hill  retain  the  appellation  of  Friend,  inflead  of  Sir,  and  make  ufe  of 
Thou  and  Thee  in  difcourfe  ;  neither  are  they  very  ready  to  pull  off  their 
hats,  by  way  of  civility  or  refpedl.  They  know,  however,  how  to  accom- 
modate themfeves  to  the  common  ufages  of  life,  upon  particular  emer- 
gencies, and  the  fingularities  of  a  quaker  of  addrefs  are  now  but  jull  dif- 
cernible,  andean  give  no  offence  to politenefs,  unlefs  they  are  affedied. 

It  is  impoffible  to  fay  any  thing  with  certainty  concerning  the  number 
of  quakers  in  England.  In  the  beginning  of  the  late  reign  they  were 
cftimated  at  50,000  ;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe  they  are  increafed,  though 
that  increafe  is  not  perceptible,  by  their  laying  afide  moll  of  their  fingu- 
larities. The  regularity  of  their  meetings  is  furprifmg,  and  the  admoni- 
tions which  they  give  to  their  brethren,  by  circular  letters,  from  their 
yearly  meetings,  are  worthy  of  imitation  by  the  mod  civilized  govern- 
ment. The  payment  of  tythes  is  a  kind  of  a  Handing  grievance,  be- 
caufe  it  is  renewed  every  year.  They  are,  however.  Heady  in  their  op- 
polition  to  it.  They  who  pay  them  voluntarily  are  always  cenfured. 
The  books  relating  to  their  religion,  which  they  print,  mufl  be  ii- 
cenfed  by  a  committee  before  they  are  difperfed. 

Many  families  in  England  ftill  profefs  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and 
its  exercife  is  under  very  mild  and  gentle  reftridlions.  Though  the  penal 
laws  againft  papifts  in  England  appear  at  firft  to  be  fevere,  yet  they  are 
executed  with  fo  much  lenity,  that  a  Roman  catholic  feels  himfelf  undex 
few  hardfhips.  Legal  evafions  are  found  out  for  their  double  taxes  upori 
their  landed  property,  and,  as  they  are  fubjedl  to  none  of  the  expences  and 
froubles  (unlefs  voluntary)  attending  public  offices,  parliamentary  elec- 
tions, and  the  like  burdens,  the  Englifti  Roman  catholics  are  in  general 
in  good  circumftances,  as  to  their  private  fortunes.  The  truth  is,  they 
know  that  a  change  of  government,  inftead  of  bettering,  would  hurt  their 
Htuation,  becaufe  it  would  increafe  the  jealoufy  of  the  legiflature,  whicK 
would  undoubtedly  expofe  them  daily  to  greater  burdens  and  heavier  penal- 
ties. This  fenfible  confideration  has  of  late  rendered  the  Roman  catholics 
as  dutiful  and  zealous  fubjefts  as  any  his  majefty  has,  and  their  intereft  in 
eieftion  of  members  of  parliament^  which  is  confiderable,  has  for  tbefe 
thirty  years  paft  commonly  gone  for  the  court.  Scarcely  any  Englifh  Ro- 
man catholic,  excepting  thofe  who  were  bred,  or  had  ferved  abroad,  were 
engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  the  year  1745,  and  though  thofe  at  home  were 
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moft  carefully  obferved,  few  or  none  of  them  wers  found  guilty  of  difioyal 
praftices. 

I  fhould  here  take  my  leave  of  the  ftate  of  religion  in  England,  were 
it  not  neceflary  to  mention  thofe  who  profefs  no  i-eligion  at  all,  and  yet 
have  a  vaft  influence  upon  the  circumftances  and  ftate  of  the  eftabliflied 
church.  Thefe  go  under  the  name  of  freethinkers,  and  they  are  divided 
into  as  many  feds  as  Chrifiians  themfelves.  Arians  and  Socinians,  words 
well  known  to  imply  a  difbelief  of  the  doftrines  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, with  regard  to  the  Trinity,  fheiter  themfelves  under  the  name  of 
Freethinkers.  The  Deift  fliakes  himfelf  loofe  of  all  religious  iriilitu- 
tions,  by  pleading  Free-thinking.  The  Fatalift,  who  is  of  the  worH 
fpecies  of  Deifts,  does  the  like,  and  what  is  ftiil  worfe,  free-living  is 
often  the  confequence  of  free  thinking,  as  is  feen  in  the  unbounded 
difTipation,  debauchery,  and  impiety  of  its  profefTors.  ¥/hat  "the  effects 
of  this  irreligion  may  prove,  is  hard  to  fay,  but  it  feems  not  to  be  fo 
general  at  prefent  as  in  any  one  reign  iince  the  Revoiution.  This  is  a 
in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  difcouragement  it  meets  with  from  the 
royal  example,  which  has.  brought  an  attendance  upon  religious  ordi- 
nances into  credit,  at  the  court  and  capital.  Another  circaraftance  in 
favour  of  religion,  is  the  noble  provifion  which  the  enjoyment  of  a  bi- 
fhoprick,  or  a  dignified  ftation  in  the  church,  makes  for  the  younger  fon^ 
of  noble  families.  The  bench  of  billiops  has^  at  no  time  iince  the  Re- 
formation, been  poffefTed  by  fo  many  men  of  birth  and  quality  ;  nor 
has  it  ever  been  known  that  fo  many  young  perfons  of  rank  and  family^ 
have  been  educated  to  the  church  as  at  prefent. 

Language.]  The  Engiifh  language  is  known  to  be  a  compound  of 
almoft  every  other  language  in  Europe,  particularly  the  Saxon,  thei 
French,  and  the  Celtic.  1  he  Saxon,  hov/ever,  predominates,  and  the 
words  that  are  borrowed  from  the  French,  being  radically  Latin,  are 
common  to  other  nations,  particularly  the  Spaniards  and  the  Italians* 
To  defcribe  it  abftradedly,  would  be  fuperfluous  to  an  Englilh  reader, 
but  relatively  it  enjoys  all  the  properties,  without  many  of  the  defefts 
of  other  European  languages.  It  is  more  energetic,  manly,  and  ex- 
prefTive,  than  either  the  French  or  the  Italian  ;  more  copious  than  the 
Spanilh,  and  more  eloquent  than  the  German,  or  the  other  northern 
tongues.  It  is  fubjedl,  however,  to  great  provincialities  in  its  accent^k 
for  the  people  of  one  county  can  fcarcely  underfland  thofe  of  another  * 
but  this  happens  in  other  countries.  People  of  fortune  and  education 
in  England,  of  both  fexes,  commonly  either  fpeak  or  underftand  the 
French,  and  many  of  them,  the  Italian  and  Spanifn  ;  but  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  foreign  nations  have  great  difficulty  in  underftanding  the 
few  Englifo  who  talk  Latin,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  reafon  why  that  lan- 
guage is  difufed  in  England,  even  by  the  learned  profelllons. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  England  may  be  looked  upon  as 
another  word  for  the  feat  of  learning  and  the  Mufes.  Her  great  Alfred 
cultivated  both  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  when  barbarifm  and  igno- 
rance overfpread  the  reft  of  Europe,  nor  has  there  fmce  his  tim.e  been 
wanting  a  continual  fucceffion  of  learned  men,  who  have  diftinguifned 
themfelves  by  their  v/ritings  or  ftudies.  Thefe  are  fo  numerous,  that  a 
bare  catalogue  of  their  names,  down  to  this  day,  would  form  a  moderate 
volume. 

The  Englifti  inftitutions,  for  the  benefit  of  ftudy,  partake  of  the  cha- 
radler  of  their  learning.    They  are  folid  and  fubilantial,  and  provide, 
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for  the  eafe,  tHe  direiicumbrance,  the  peace,  the  plenty,  and  the  coir- 
veniency  of  its  profefibrs  ;  witnefs  the  two  univeHitics  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  inflitutions  that  are  not  to  be  matched  in  the  world,  and 
which  were  refpeded  even  amidfl  the  barbarous  rage  of  civil  war.  The 
indullrious  'Leland,  who  was  himfelf  a  moving  library,  was  ^he  hrll;  who 
made  a  ftiort  collection  of  the  lives  and  charafcers  of  thoi^-  I'junicd  per- 
fons,  who  preceded  the  reign  of  his  mafter  Henry  VIII,.  among  whom 
Ke  has  inferted  feveral  of  the  blood  royal  of  both  fexes,  particularly  a 
fon  and  daughter  of  the  great  Alfred,  Editha,,  the  queen  of  Edward  the 
ConfeiTor,  and  other  Saxon  princes,,  fome  of  wKom  were  equally  de- 
voted to  Mars  and  the  Mufes. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  dark  ages,  it  would  be  unpardonable,  if  I  Hiould 
omit  the  mention  of  that  prodigy  of  learning,  and  natural  philofopby, 
Roger  Bacon,  who  was  the  forerunner  in  fcience  to  the  great  Bacon,  lord 
Verulam,  as  the  latter  was  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.    Among  the  other 
curious  works  afcribed  to  him  by  Iceland,  we  find  treatifes  upon  the  fiux 
and  reflux  of  the  Britilb  fea,  upon  metallurgy,  upon  aftronomy,  cofrno- 
graphy,   and  upon  the  impediments  of  knowledge.    He  lived  under 
Henry  in.  and  died  at  Oxford  in  1248.    The  honourable  Mr.  Walpole 
has  preferred  the  memory  of  fome  noble  and  royal  Englifh  authors,  v/ho 
have  done  honour  to  learning  and  the  Mufes,  and  to  his  work  I  mull 
refer.  Since  the  Reformation,  England  refembles  a  ga.laxy  of  literature  *y 
and  it  is  but  doing  jufiice  to  the  memory  of  cardinal  Wolfey,  though 
©therv^ife  a  dangerous  and  proOigate  minifter,  to  acknowledge  that  both 
his  example  and  encouragement,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  polite  arts,, 
and  the  revival  of  claffical  learning  in  England,   As  many  of  the  Englilli 
clergy  had  different  fentiments  in  religious  matters,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  encouragement  v/as  given  to  learned  foreigners,  to  fettle  in. 
England.    Edward  VI.  during  his  fliort  life,  did  a  great  deal  for  the 
€i^iCOuragement  of  thefe  foreigners,  and  fliewed  difpoficions  v/hich,  had 
he  lived,  mull  have  been  extremely  favourable  to  letters.    Learning,  as^ 
well  as  liberty,  fuifered  an  alnioft  total  eclipfe  in  England,  during  the 
bloody  bigotted  reign  of  queen  Mary.    But  Eliza;beth,  her  fiicer,  wa5 
herfelf  a  learned  prihcefs..  She  advanced  many  perfons  of  confummate' 
abilities,  to  high  ranks,  both  in  church  and  Hate,  but  Ihe  feems  to  have 
confidered  th«ir  literary  accompli (hments  to  have  been  only  fecondary  to 
their  civiL    In  this  (he  ihewed  henelf  a  great  politician,  but  Pne  would 
have  been  a  more  amiable  queen  had  fhe  raifed  genius  from  obfcurity  - 
for  though  Hie  was  no  ftranger  to  Spe'ncer's  Mufe,  fhe  fufFered  herfelf 
^to  be  fo  much  impofed  upon-,  by  an  unfeeling  minifter,  that  the  poet 
languifhed  to  death  in  obfcurity.    Though  fne  tafted  the  beauties  of 
the  divine  Shakfpeare,    yet  we  know  not  that  he  was  diftinguiihed 
by  any  particular  ad.s  of  her  munificence  ;   but  her  prirfimony  was^ 
.nobly  fupplied  by  her  favourite  the  earl  of  Eilex,  the  politelt  fcholar  of 
his  age,  and  his  friend  the  earl  of  Southampton,  who  were  patrons  oS 
genius. 

The  encouragement  of  learned  foreigners  in  England,  continued  to  the 
reign  of  James  1.  who  was  very  munificent  to  Cafaubon,  and  otiier  foreign^ 
authors  of  diftinftion,  even  of  different  principles.    He  was  himfelf  no- 
great  author,  but  his  example  had  a  wonderful  efFe£l  upon  his  fubjeds, 
for  in  his  reign  were  formed  thofe  great  maiters  of  polemic  divinity,  Vv'liofe 
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works  are  almoft  inexhauftible  mines  of  knowledge.  Nor  mull  it  be  for* 
got,  that  the  fecond  Bacon,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  was  by  him 
created  vifcount  Verulam,  and  lord  high  chancellor  of  England.  He  wag 
likewife  the  patron  of  Camden,  and  other  hillorians,  as  well  as  anti- 
quaries, whofe  works  are  to  this  day  ftandards  in  thofe  ftudxcs.  Upon 
the  whole,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  EngliHi  learning  is  under 
great  obligations  to  James  I. 

His  fon  Charles  I.  had  a  talle  for  the  polite  arts,  efpecially  fculpture^ 
painting,  and  architecture.  He  was  the  patron  of  P.ubens,  Vandyke, 
Inigo  Jones,  and  other  eminent  artiils,  fo  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
civil  wars,  he  would  probably  have  converted  his  court  and  capital  into 
a  fecond  Athens,  and  the  coliedions  he  made  for  that  purpofe,  confider- 
ing  his  pecuniary  difficulties,  were  ftupendous.  His  favourite,  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  imitated  him  in  that  refpedl,  and  laid  out  the  amazing 
fum  of  400,000  1.  fterling,  upon  his  cabinet  of  paintings  and  curiofities. 
The  earl  of  Arundel  was,  however,  the  great  Maecenas  of  that  age, 
and  by  the  immenfe  acquifitions  he  made  of  antiquities,  efpecially  his 
famous  marble  infcriptions,  may  fland  upon  a  footing,  as  to  the  encou- 
ragement and  utility  of  literature,  with  the  greateil  of  the  Medicean 
princes.  Charles  and  his  court  had  little  or  no  relifh  for  poetry.  But 
fuch  was  his  generofity  in  encouraging  genius  and  merit  of  every  kind, 
that  he  increafed  the  falary  of  his  poet  laureate,  the  famous  Ben  Johnfon, 
from  100  marks  to  100 1.  per  annum,  and  a  tierce  of  Spanxlh  v/ine  ; 
which  falary  is  continued  to  this  day. 

The  public  encouragement  of  learning  and  the  arts,  fufFered  indeed 
an  eclipfe  during  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  fucceeding  ufurpa* 
tion.  Many  very  learned  men,  however,  found  their  fitaations  under 
Cromwell,  though  he  was  no  ftranger  to  their  political  fentiments,  fo 
eafy,  that  they  followed  their  fiudies,  to  the  great  benefit  of  every  branch 
of  learning,  and  many  works  of  vaft  literary  merit  appeared  even  ia 
thofe  times  of  difiraftion.  Ulher,  Willis,  Harrington,  Wilkins,  and  a 
prodigious  number  of  other  great  names,  were  unmolefted  by  that  ufur- 
per,  and  he  would  even  have  filled  the  univerlities  with  literary  meritj, 
could  he  have  done  it  with  any  degree  of  fafety  to  his  government. 

The  reign  of  Charles  IT.  was  chiefly  diilinguilhed  by  the  great  pro- 
ficiency to  which  it  carried  natural  knowledge,  efpecially  by  the  inllitu- 
tion  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  king  himfelf  was  an  excellent  judge  of 
thofe  ftudies,  and  though  irreligious  himfelf,  England  never  abounded 
more  with  learned  and  able  divines,  than  in  his  reign.  He  loved  paint- 
ing and  poetry,  but  was  far  more  munificent  to  the  former  than  the  lat- 
ter. The  incomparable  Paradife  Loft,  by  Milton,  was  publilhed  in  his 
reign,  but  fo  little  read,  that  the  imprelTion  did  not  pay  the  expence 
of  15  1.  given  by  the  bookfeller  for  the  copy,  The  reign  of  Charles  JI. 
notwithftanding  the  bad  tafte  of  his  court  in  feveral  of  the  polite  arts,  by 
fome  is  reckoned  the  Auguftan  age  in  England,  and  is  dignified  v/ith  the 
names  of  Boyle,  Halley,  Hook,  Sydenham,  Harvey,  Temple,  Tillot- 
fon,  Butler,  Cowley,  Waller,  Dryden,  Wycherley,  and  Otway.  The 
pulpit  affumed  more  majefty,  a  better  ftyle,  and  truer  energy,  than  it  ever 
had  knovv^n  before.  Claffic  literature  recovered  many  of  its  native  graces, 
anfl  though  England  could  not  under  him  boaft  of  a  Jones,  and  a  Van- 
dyke, yet  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  introduced  a  more  general  regularity, 
than  ever  had  been  known  before  in  architecture,  and  many  excellent 
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Englifli  painters  (for  Leiy  and  Kneller  were  foreigners)  fiouriflied  In  ihis 
reign. 

That  of  JaiTies  II.  though  he  likewife  had  a  talle  for  the  fine  arts,  is 
chiefly.,diftinguifhed  in  the  province  of  literature,  by  thofe  compofitions 
that  were  publifhed  by  the  Engliih  divines  againll  popery,  and  which 
for  ftrength  of  reafoning,  and  depth  of  erudition,  never  were  equalled  in 
any  age  or  country. 

Tht  names  of  Newton  and  Locke  adorned  the  reign  of  William  III. 
a  prince  who  neither  underilood,  nor  loved  learning  or  genius,  in  any 
fhape.  It  fiouriflied  however  in  his  reign,  merely  by  the  excellency 
of  the  foil  in  which  it  had  been  planted.  It  has  been  obferved,.  that  me- 
taphyseal reafoning  and  a  fqueamifii  fcepticifm  in  religious  matters,  pre- 
vailed too  much,  and  this  has  been  generally  attributed  to  his  indiffe- 
rence as  to  facred  fubjecls.  Argumentation,  however,  thereby  acquired, 
and  has  ftill  preferved  a  far  m.ore  rational  tone  in  every  province  of  lite- 
rature, than  it  had  before,  efpecially  in  religion  and  philofophy. 

The  moll  uninformed  readers  are  not  unacquainted  v/ith  the  improve- 
ments which  learning,  and  all  the  polite  arts,  received  under  the  aufpices 
of  queen  Anne,  and  which  put  her  court,  at  leaft,  on  a  footing  with  that 
of  Lewis  XIV.  in  its  moil  fplendid  days.  Many  of  the  great  men,  who 
had  figured  in  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts  and  William,  were  ilill  alive,  and 
iti  the  full  exercife  of  their  faculties,  when  a  new  race  fprung  up,  in  the 
republic  of  learning  and  the  arts.  Addifon,  Prior,  Pope,  Swift,  lord 
Eolingbrook,  lord  Shaftefbury,  Arbuthnot,  Congreve,  Steele,  Rowe, 
and  many  other  excellent  writers,  both  in  verfe  and  profe,  need  but  be 
mentioned  to  be  admired,  and  the  EtigliPa  Vk'ere  as  triumphant  in  litera- 
ture as  in  war.  Natural  and  moral  philofophy  kept  pace  with  the  po- 
lite arts,  and  even  religious  and  political  difputes  contributed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  by  the  unbounded  liberty  which  the  laws  of 
England  allow  in  fpeculative  matters. 

The  miniiters  of  George  I.  were  the  patrons  of  erudition,  and  fome 
of  them  were  no  mean  proficients  thcmfelves.  I  have  already  obferved, 
that  in  this  reign  a  poet  held  the  pen  of  firft  fecretary  of  ftate,  though 
Mr..  Addifon's  talents  were  very  inadequate  to  the  poft,  and  his  temper 
liill  more. 

Though  George  II.  was  himfelf  no  Maecenas,  yet  his  reign  yielded 
to  none  of  the  preceding,  in  the  numibers  of  learned  and  ingenious  men 
it  produced.  The  bench  of  bifhops  was  never  known  to  be  fo  well  pro- 
vided vi/ith  able  prelates,  as  it  was  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  a  full 
proof  that  his  nobility  and  minifters  were  judges  of  literary  qualiiica- 
tions.  In  other  departments  of  erudition,  the  favour  of  the  public  ge- 
nerally fupplied  the  coldnefs  of  the  court.  After  the  rebeliion  in  the 
year  174.5,  when  Mr.  Pelham  V7as  confidered  as  lirll  miniiter,  the  fcreen. 
between  government  and  literature  was  in  a  great  meafure  removed,  and 
men  of  genius  began  then  to  taHe  the  royal  bounty.  In  this  king^s 
reign  the  royal  academies  of  "Woolwich  and  Portfmouth  were  eftabliO^ied  ; 
the  firil  for  teaching  every  branch  of  the  military  fciences ;  the  latter 
for  teaching  thofe  branches  of  the  mathematics,  which  more  imme- 
diately relate  to  navigation. 

The  reign  of  his  grandfon  promifes  to  renew  a  golden  age  to  learning 
and  all  the  arts.  The  noble  inftitation  of  a  royal  academy,  and  his  ma- 
jeily's  generous  munificence  to  men  of  iioerit,  in  every  fludyj  have  already- 
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tiirown  an  illuflrious  refulgence  round  his  court,  which  mud  endear  his 
memory  lo  future  generations. 

Befides  learning,  and  the  fine  arts  in  general,  the  Engiifh  excel,  in 
what  we  call  the  learned  profefiions.  Their  courts  of  juftice  are  adorned 
with  greater  abilities  and  virtues,  perhaps,  than  thofe  which  any  other 
country  can  boaft  of.  A  remarkable  inftance  of  which  occurs  in  the 
appointment  for  the  laft  200  years  of  their  lord  chancellors,  who  hold 
the  higheft  and  the  moft  uncontrolable  judicial  feat  in  the  kingdom,  and 
yet  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  parties,  that  during  that  time,  their  bench 
has  remained  unpolluted  by  corruption,  or  partial  affedions.  The  few 
iniiances  that  may  be  alledged  to  the  contrary,  fix  no  imputation  of  wil- 
ful guilt  upon  the  parties.  The  great  lord  chancellor  Bacoa  was  cen- 
fured  indeed  for  corrupt  pra£lices,  but  malevolence  itfelf  does  not  fay 
that  he  was  guilty  any  farther  than  in  too  much  indulgence  to  his  fer- 
vants.  The  cafe  of  one  of  his  fuccelTors  is  ftill  more  favourable  to  his 
memory,  as  his  cenfure  refledls  difgrace  only  upon  his  enemies,  and  his 
lordlhip  was,  in  the  eyes  of  every  man  of  candour  and  confcience,  ac- 
quitted, not  only  of  aftual  but  intentional  guilt.  Even  JefFeries,  in- 
fernal as  he  was,  in  his  politics,  never  was  accufed  of  partiality  in  the 
caufes  that  came  before  him  as  chancellor. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  neither  pulpit,  nor  bar-eloquence,  has 
been  much  iludied  in  England  ;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  genius  of  the 
people,  and  their  laws.  The  fermons  of  their  divines  are  often  learned, 
and  always  found  as  to  the  practical  and  do£lrinaI  part,  but  the  many  re- 
ligious fedls  in  England  require  to  be  oppofed  rather  by  reafoning  than, 
eloquence.  An  unaccountable  notion  has  however  prevailed  even  among 
the  clergy  themfelves,  that  the  latter  is  incompatible  with  the  former,  as 
if  the  arguments  of  Cicero  and  Demoilhenes  were  weakened  by  thofe 
powers  of  language  with  which  they  are  adorned.  A  (hort  time,  per- 
haps, may  remove  this  prepofTeffion,  and  convince  the  clergy,  as  well  as 
laity,  that  true  eloquence  is  the  firft  and  faireft  hand-maid  of  argumen- 
tation. The  reader,  however,  is  not  to  imagine  that  I  am  infmuating, 
'  that  the  preachers  of  the  Engliili  church  are  dellitute  of  the  graces  of 
elocution  ;  fo  far  from  that,  no  clergy  in  the  world  can  equal  them  in 
the  purity  and  perfpicuity  of  language,  though  I  think  that  if  they  con- 
fulted  more  than  they  do  the  powers  of  elocution,  they  would  preach 
with  more  efre6t.  If  the  femblance  of  thofe  powers,  coming  from  the 
mouths  of  ignorant  enthufiafis,  are  attended  with  the  amazing  effedls 
we  daily  fee,  what  muft  not  be  the  confequence,  if  they  v/ere  exerted  ia 
reality,  and  fupported  with  fpirit  and  learning- 

The  laws  of  England  are  of  fo  peculiar  a  cad,  that  the  feveral  plead-r 
ings  at  the  bar  do  not  admit,  or  but  very  fparingly,  of  the  flowers  of 
fpeech,  and  I  am  apt  to  think  that  the  pleading  in  the  Ciceronian  m.anner 
would  make  a  ridiculous  appearance  in  Weftminiler-hall.  The  Engliih 
lawyers,  however,  though  they  deal  little  in  eloquence,  are  well  verfed 
in  rhetoric  and  reafoning. 

Parliamentary  fpeaking  not  being  bound  down  to  that  precedent  which 
is  required  in  the  courts  of  law,  no  nation  in  the  world  can  produce  fo 
many  examples  of  true  eloquence,  as  the  Engliih  fenate  in  its  two  houfes, 
witnefs  the  fine  fpeeches  made  by  both  parties,  in  parliament,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  and  thofe  that  have  been  printed  fmce  the  accefuon 
of  the  prefent  family, 
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Medicine  and  furgery,  botany,  anatomy,  and  all  the  arts  or  ftudles 
for  preferving  life,  have  been  carried  into  great  perfeftion  by  the  Eng- 
lifh,  and  every  member  of  the  medical  profelTion,  is  fure  of  an  impartial 
hearing  at  the  bar  of  the  public.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  mufic,  and 
theatrical  exhibitions.  Even  agriculture  and  mechanifm,  are  now  re- 
duced in  England  to  fciences,  and  that  too  without  any  public  encou- 
ragement, but  that  given  by  private  noblemen  and  gentlem.en,  who  af- 
fociate  themfelves  for  that  purpofe.  In  fhip  building,  clock-work,  and 
the  various  branches  of  cutlery,  they  Hand  unrivalled. 

UnivePvSities.]  r  have  already  mentioned  the  two  univerfities  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  which  have  been  the  feminaries  of  more  learned 
men  than  any  in  EuropCj  and  fome  have  ventured  to  fay,  than  all  other 
literary  inftitutions.  It  is  certain  that  their  magnificent  buildings,  which 
of  late  years,  in  fplendor  and  architefture,  rival  the  moil:  fuperb  royal 
edifices,  the  rich  endowments,  the  liberal  eafe  and  tranquillity  enjoyed 
by  thofe  who  inhabit  them,  furpafs  all  the  ideas  which  foreigners,  who 
vifit  them,  conceive  of  literary  focieties.  So  refpeftable  are  they  in  their 
foundations,  that  each  univcrfity  fends  two  members  to  the  Britilh  parlia- 
ment, 3nd  their  chancellors  and  officers  have  ever  a  civil  jurifdidtion  over 
their  ftudents,  the  better  to  fecure  their  independency.  Their  colleges, 
in  their  revenues  and  buildings,  exceed  thofe  of  many  other  univerfities. 
In  Oxford  there  are  20,  befides  five  halls,  that  are  not  endowed,  and 
where  the  {Indents  maintain  themfelves.   The  colleges  of  Oxford  are, 

Univerfity,  founded,  as  fome  fay,  by  Alfred  the  Great. 

Baliol,  founded  by  John  Baliol,  king  of  Scots,  in  1262. 

Merton,  founded  by  Walter  of  Merton,  bilhop  of  Rochefter,  and  high 
chancellor  of  England,  in  1267. 

Exeter,  founded  in  1316,  by  Walter  Stapleton,  bifhop  of  Exeter,  and 
lord  treafurer  of  England. 

Oriel,  founded  by  Edward  II.  in  the  year  1324. 

Queen's,  founded  by  Robert  Eglesfieid,  chaplain  to  queen  Phillppa, 
confort  to  Edward  III.  in  her  honour. 

New  College,  founded  in  1586,  by  William  of  V/ickham,  bifhop  of 
Winchefter,  but  liniihed  by  Thomas  de  Rotheram,  archbifhop  of  York, 
and  lord  high  chancellor,  in  the  year  1475. 

All  Souls,  founded  by  Henry  Chicheley,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 

Magdalen,  was  founded  by  William  Patten,  alias  Wainfleet,  bifhop 
of  Winchefler,  and  lord  chancellor,  in  the  year  1458. 
^  Brazen. Nofe,  founded  in  1509,  by  William  Smith,  biihop  of  Lincoln. 

Corpus  Chrifli,  founded  in  15 16,  by  Richard  Fox,  bifnop  of  Winchefler. 

Chriil  Church,  founded  by  cardinal  Wolfey  in  15 15,  but  completed 
by  others,  and  is  now  the  cathedral  of  the  diocefe. 

Trinity,  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  foon  after  the  Reformation. 

St.  John  Baptiil  was  founded  in  i^^^t  by  Sir  Thomas  White,  lord 
Mayor  of  London. 

Jefus,  was  begun  by  Hugh  Price,  prebendary  of  Rochefter,  and  ap- 
propriated to  the  Welch. 

Wadham,  fb  called  from  its  founder  Nicholas  Wadham,  of  Somerfet- 
iliire,  Efq.  It  was  begun  by  him  in  the  year  1609,  but  finifhed  after  his 
death,  by  his  lady,  in  16 13. 

,  Pembroke,  (o  called  in  honour  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  then  lord  high 
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lianeellor,  was  "founded  by  Thomas  Tefdale,  Efq..  and  Richard  Wj^ht- 
wick,  B.       in  1624. 

Worcefter,  was  ercfted  into  a  collegCj  by  Sir  Thomas  Cooke,  of  Aflley., 
in  Worceilerfhire. 

To  thefe  19  may  be  added  Hertfoi^  college,  formerly  Hart-Hall ;  but 
a  patent  having  paiTed  the  great  feal  in  the  year  1740,  for  ereding  it  int© 
■a  college,  that  defign  is  now  carrying  into  execution. 

The  five  halls  are  thefe  following  :  Aiban  hall,  Edmund  hall,  St* 
Mary's  hall,  New-inn  hsil,  and  St.  Adary  Magdalen  hall. 

The  colleges  of  Cambridee  are, 

Peter-houfe,  founded  by  Hugh  Balfham,  prior  of  Ely,  in  1257?  wh® 
was  afterwards  bifhop  of  that  fee. 

Clare-hall,  founded  in  2340,  by  a  bcnefadion  of  lady  Elizabeth  Clare, 
iCOuntefs  of  Alftor. 

Pembroke-hall,  founded  feven  years  after,  by  a  countefs  of  Pembroke<, 

St.  Sennet's^  or  Corpus  Chrifti,  founded  about  the  fame  time,  by  the 
united  guilds  or  fraternities  of  Corpus  Chrifti  and  the  Bieffed  Virgin. 

Trinity-hall,  founded  bv  Bateman,  bifliop  of  Norwich,  about  the  year 
S548. 

Gonvil  and  Caius,  founded  by  Edmund  de  Gonvil  in  1 348,  completed 
by  bifhop  Bateman,  and  additionally  endowed  200  years  after,  by  John 
Caius,  a  phyfician. 

King's  college,  founded  by  Henry  VI.  and  completed  by  his  fuccefTors* 

Queen's  college,  was  founded  by  the  fame  king's  jconfort^  but  finilhed 
by  Elizabeth,  wife  to  Edward  IV. 

Catherine-hall,  founded  by  Richard  Woodlark,  in  1475. 

Jefus  college,  founded  by  John  Alccck,  -bilhop  of  Ely,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  ^ 

Chriil  colleg^j  v/.as  founded  about  the  fame  time,  by  that  king's  mother^, 
•Margaret  countefs  of  Pvichmond. 

St.  John's  college  was  founded  by  the  fame  lady. 

Magdalen  college  was  founded  by  Thomas  Audley,  baron  of  Waldeg, 
an  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Trinity  college  wa-s  founded  hj  Henry  VIIL 

Emanuel  college,  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  in  I5-S4. 

Sidney  college  was  founded  by  Thomas  Ratcliff,  earl  of  SuiTex,  in 
15 88,  and  had  its  name  from  his  wife  Frances  Sidney. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  }  The  antiquities  of  England  are 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  }  either  B ritlili,  Roman,  Saxon,  or 
Danilh,  and  Anglo-Normanic  ;  but  thefe,  excepting  the  Roman,  throvs/ 
no  great  light  upon  ancient  hifiory.  Th-e  chief  BritiOi  antiquities,  are 
thofe  circles  of  liones,  particularly  that  called  Stonehenge.,  in  Wiltfhir^, 
ivhich  probably  were  places  of  facred  worfhip  in  the  tim.es  of  the  Druids. 
Stonehenge  is,  by  Inigo  Jones,  Dr,  Stukeley,  and  others,  defcribed  as  fi 
regular  circular  ilrufture.  The  body  of  the  work  confifls  of  two  circles, 
and  two  ovals,  which  are  thus  compofed.  The  upright  ftones  are  placed 
at  three  feet  and  a  half  diftance  from  each  other,  and  joined  at  top  by 
over-thwart  ftones,  with  tenons  fitted  to  the  mortifes  in  the  uprights,  for 
keeping  them  in  their  due  pofition.  Some  of  thefe  ftones  are  vafliy  large, 
meafuring  two  yards  in  breadth,  one  in  thicknefs,  and  above  feven  iii 
height ;  others  are  lefs  in  proportion.  The  upright  are  wrought  a  little 
-with  a  chiifel,  and  fomething  tapered  ;  but  the  tranfoms,  or  over-thwart 
itORCs,  are  quite  plain.    The  outfide  circle  is  near  .on«  hundred  and 
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eighty  feet  in  diameter  ;  between  which,  and  the  next  circle,  there  is  a 
walk  of  three  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  which  has  a  furprizing  and 
awful  effeft  on  the  beholders.  After  all  the  defcriptions  of,  and  differta- 
tions  upon,  this  celebrated  antiquity,  by  ingenious  writers,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied,  that  it  has  given  rife  to  many  extravagant  ridiculous  conjec- 
tures, from  the  time  of  Leland,  who  has  been  very  particular  on  the 
fubjed,  down  to  Stukeley,  who,  on  a  favourite  point  of  antiquity,  fome- 
times  formed  the  rnoft  enthufialiic  conje(flures.  The  barrows  that  are 
near  this  monument,  were  certainly  graves  of  perfons  of  both  fexes,  emi- 
nent in  peace  or  war  ;  fom^e  of  them  having  been  opened,  and  bones, 
arms,  and  ancient  trinkets,  found  v/ithin  them. 

Monuments  of  the  fame  kind  as  that  of  Stonehenge,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  Cumberland,  Oxfordfliire,  Cornwall,  Devonfnire,  and  many 
other  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland  and  the  Ifles,  which  have 
been  already  mentioned. 

The  Roman  antiquities  in  England,  confift  chiefly  of  altars,  and  mo- 
numental infcriptions,  which  inftru6t  us  as  to  the  legionary  Nations  of 
the  Romans  in  Britain,  and  the  names  of  fome  of  their  commanders. 
The  Roman  military  v/ays  give  us  the  higheft  idea  of  the  civil  as  well  as 
military  policy  of  thofe  conquerors.  Their  veftiges  are  numerous  ;  one 
is  mentioned  by  Leland  as  beginning  at  Dover,  and  paffing  through 
Kent  to  London,  from  thence  to  St.  Alban's,  Dunftable,  Stratford, 
Towcefter,  Littleburn,  St.  Gilbert's  hill  near  Shrewfbury,  then  by  Strat- 
ton,  and  fo  through  the  middle  of  V/ales  to  Cardigan.  The  great  Via 
Militaris  called  Hermen-ilreet,  paffed  from  London  through  Lincoln, 
where  a  branch  of  it,  from  Pomfret  to  Doncafber,  Urikes  out  to  the  weft- 
ward,  paffing  through  Tadcafter  to  York,  and  from  thence  to  Aldby, 
where  it  again  joined  Herm.en-ftreet.  There  would,  however,  be  no  end 
^of  defcribing  the  veftiges  of  the  Roman  roads  in  England,  many  of  which 
ferve  as  foundations  to  our  prefent  highways.  The  great  earl  of  Arun- 
del, the  celebrated  Englifh  antiquary,  had  formed  a  noble  plan  for  de- 
fcribing thofe  which  pafs  through  Suffex  and  Surry  tov^arda  London  ;  but 
the  civil  war  breaking  out,  put  an  end  to  the  undertaking.  The  remains 
of  many  Roman  camps  are  difcernible  all  over  England.  Their  fitua- 
tions  are  generally  fo  well  cnofen,  and  their  fortifications  appear  to  have 
been  fo  complete,  that  there  is  fome  reafon  to  believe,  that  they  were  the 
con-ftant  habitations  of  the  Roman  foldiers  in  England,  though  it  is  cer- 
tain from  the  baths  and  teilellated  pavements  that  have  been  found  in 
different  parts,  that  their  chief  officers  and  magiftrates  lived  in  towns  or 
Villas.  Roman  walls  have  likev/ife  been  found  in  England  ;  and,  per- 
haps, upon  the  borders  of  Wales,  many  remains  of  their  fortifications 
and  caftles  are  blended  with  thofe  of  a  later  date;  and  it  is  difficult  for 
the  moft  expert  architeft  to  pronounce  that  fome  halls  and  courts  are  not 
entirely  Roman.  The  priyate  cabinets  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  as 
well  as  the  public  repofitories,  contain  a  vaft  number  of  Roman  arms, 
coins,  fibulas,  trinkets,  and  the  like  that  have  been  found  in  England; 
but  the  moft  amazing  monument  of  the  Roman  power  in  England,  is  the 
prastenture,  or  wall  of  Severus,  commonly  called  the  Pids  wall,  running 
through  Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  beginning  at  Tinmouth,  and 
ending  at  Solway  Firth,  being  about  eighty  miles  in  length.  The 
wall  at  firft  confiited  only  of  ftakes  and  turf,  with  a  ditch  ;  but  Severus 
built  it  with  ftone  forts,  and  turrets,  at  proper  diftances,  fo  that  each 
|iii|^h»;  have  a  fpeedy  ccmmunication  with  ih,e  otiier,  and  it  was  attended 
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all  along  by  a  deep  ditch,  or  vallum,  to  the  north,  and  a  military  high- 
way to  the  Touch  *.  This  prodigious  work,  however,  was  better  cal- 
culated to  llrike  the  Scots  and  Picls  with  terror,  than  to  give  any  real 
fecurity  to  the  Roman  polTeffions.  In  fome  places,  the  v/all,  the  vallum, 
and  the  road,  are  plainly  difcernible,  and  the  latter  lerves  as  a  founda- 
tion for  a  modern  work  of  the  fame  kind,  carried  on  at  the  public  ex- 
pence.  A  critical  account  of  the  Roman  antiquities  in  England,  is 
among  the  deliderata  of  hiiiory,  but  perhaps  it  is  too  great  a  defign  for 
any  one  man  to  execute,  as  it  cannot  be  done  without  viliting  ever/ 
place  and  every  cbjeil  in  perfon. 

The  Saxon  antiquities  in  England  confift  chiefly  in  ecclefiafilcal  edi- 
£ces,  and  places  of  ftrength.  At  Wincheiler  is  Ihewn  the  round  table 
of  king  Arthur,  with  the  names  of  his  knights.  The  antiquity  of  this 
table  has  been  difputed  by  Camden,  and  later  writers,  perhaps  with 
reafon  ;  but  if  it  is  net  Britifh,  it  certainly  is  Saxon.  'I'he  cathedral 
of  Winchefter  ferved  as  the  burial-place  of  feveral  Saxon  kings,  whofe 
bones  were  colle^^ed  together  by  billiop  Fox,  in  fix  large  wooden  cheils. 
Many  monuments  of  Saxon  antiquity  prefent  themfelves  all  over  the 
kingdom,  though  they  are  often  not  to  be  difcerned  from  the  Normanic  ; 
and  the  BritiOi  Mufeum  contains  feveral  ftriking  original  fpecimens  of 
their  learning.  Many  Saxon  charters  figned  by  the  king,  and  his  nobles, 
with  a  plain  crofs  inftead  of  their  names,  are  ilill  to  be  met  with.  The 
writing  is  neat  and  legible,  and  was  always  performed  by  a  clergyman, 
who  affixed  the  name  and  quality  of  every  donor,  or  witnefs,  to  his  re- 
fpei5live  crofs.  The  Danilli  eredions  in  England  arc  hardly  difcernible 
from  the  Saxon.  The  forms  of  their  camps  are  round,  and  generally 
built  upon  eminences,  but  their  forts  are-fquare. 

All  England  is  full  of  Anglo-Normanic  monuments,  Vv'hich  I  chufe 
to  call  fo,  becaufe  though  the  princes  under  v>/hom  they  were  raifed 
were  of  Norman  original,  yet  the  expence  was  defrayed  by  Englilhmen, 
with  Englifh  money.  York  miniler,  and  Weilminller  hall,  and  abbey, 
are  perhaps  the  fineft  fpecimens  to  be  found  in  Europe,  of  that  Gothic 
manner  which  prevailed  in  building,  before  the  recovery  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  architefture.  All  the  cathedrals,  and  old  churches  in  the 
kingdom  are  more  or  lefs  in  the  fame  talle,  if  we  except  St.  Paul's.  Ja 
fhort,  thofe  ereftions  are  fo  common,  that  they  fcarcely  deferve  the  name 
of  curiofities.  It  is  uncertain,  whether  the  artificial  excavations,  found 
in  fome  parts  of  England,  are  Britifh,  Saxon,  or  Norman.  That  under 
the  old  caftle  of  Ryegate,  in  Surry,  is  very  remai  kable,  and  feems  to  have 
been  defigned  for  fecreting  the  cattle  and  effedls  of  the  natives,  in  times 
of  war  and  invafion.  It  contains  an  oblong  fquare  hall,  round  which, 
runs  a  bench,  cut  out  of  the  fame  rock,  for  fitting  upon  ;  and  tradition 
fays,  that  it  was  the  room  in  which  the  barons  of  England  met,  during 
their  wars  with  king  John.  The  rock  itfelf  is  foft,  and  very  pradicable  ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  fay,  where  the  excavation,  which  is  continued  in  a  fquare 
pafiage,  about  fix  feet  high  and  four  wide,  terminates,  becaufe  the  Vv'Oi|^ 
is  fallen  in  fome  places. 


*^  About  the  year  1767,  or  1768,  one  Brown  caiifed  fuch  little  remains  of  this  v/a?! 
as  the  enemies  of  antiquity  had  left,  near  Heddon,  to  be  pulled  down,  aim  applied  to 
mending  tlie  highways,  a.though,  a&  n:/  authority  oblcrves,  there  was  plenty  of  flones 
|fl  t^i^  neighbouihood.  .  - 
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The  natural  curiorities  in  England  are  fo  various,  that  I  can  touch 
upon  them  only  in  general  ;  as  there  is  no  end  of  defcribing  the  feveral 
medicinal  waters  and  fprings  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the 
couritry.  They  have  been  analifed  with  great  accuracy  and  care,  by 
feveral  learned  naturalifts,  who,  as  their  intereft£  or  inclinations  led 
them,  have  not  been  fparing  in  recommending  their  falubrious  qualities. 
England,  hovi'ever,  is  not  Angular  in  its  medicinal  water,  though  in  fome 
counties  the  difcovering  and  examining  them  is  fcarce  worth  while.  In 
England,  a  much  frequented  well  or  fpring,  is  a  certain  elLite  to  its  pro- 
prietor. The  mofl  remarkable  of  thefe  wells  have  been  divided  into  thofe 
for  bathing,  and  thofe  for  purging.  The  chief  of  the  former  lie  in  So- 
merfetfhire  ;  and  the  Bath  waters  are  famous  through  all  the  world,  both 
for  drinking  and  bathing.  Spaws  of  the  fame  kind  are  found  at  Scarbo- 
rough, and  other  parts  of  Yorklhire  ;  at  Tunbridge  in  Kent ;  Epfom 
and  Dulwich  in  Surry  ;  Ad"ton  and  IHington  in  Middlefex.  Here  alfo 
are  many  remarkable  fprings ;  whereof  fome  are  impregnated  either  v*'ith 
fait,  as  that  at  Droitwich  in  Worcefterfhire  ;  or  fuiphur,  as  the  famous 
well  of  Wigan  in  Lancalhire  ;  or  bituminous  matter,  as  that  at  Pitch- 
ford  in  Shropfliire.  Others  have  a  petrifying  quality,  as  that  near  Lut- 
terv/orth  in  Leicellerfliire  ;  and  a  dropping  well  in  the  Weil-riding  of 
Yorkfhire.  And,  finally,  fome  ebb  and  llow,  as  thofe  of  the  Peak  in 
Derbyfliire,  and  Layweil,  near  Torbay,  whofe  waters  rife  and  fall  fe- 
veral times  in  an  hour.  To  thefe  we  may  add  that  remarkable  foun- 
tain near  Richard's  caftle  in  Herefordfhire,  commonly  called  Bonevvell, 
which  is  generally  full  of  fmall  bonesy  like  thofe  of  frogs  or  fifh,  though 
often  cleared  out.  At  AnclifF,  near  Wigan  in  Lancafhire,  is  the  fa- 
mous burning  well ;  the  water  is  cold,  neither  has  it  any  fmell  ;  yet 
there  is  fo  llrong  a  vapour  of  fuiphur  iffuing  out  with  the  flreani,  that 
upon  applying  a  light  to  it,  the  top  of  the  water  is  covered  with  a  flame, 
like  that  of  burning  fpirits,  which  iafis  feveral  hours,  and  emits  fo  fierce 
a  heat  that  meat  may  be  boiled  over  it.  The  fluid  itfelf  will  not  burn 
when  taken  out  of  the  well  *. 

Derbyfhire  is  celebrated  for  many  natural  curiofities.  The  Man  Tor, 
or  Mother  Tower,  is  faid  to  be  continually  mouldering  away,  but  never 
diminifiies.  The  Elden  Hole,  about  four  miles  from  the  fame  place  ; 
this  is  a  chafm  in  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  near  feven  yards  wide,  and 
fourteen  long,  diminifhing  in  extent  within  the  rock,  but  of  what  depth 
is  not  know?!.  A  plummet  once  drew  884  yards  of  line  after  it,  whereof 
the  lail  80  were  wet,  without  finding  a  bottom.  The  entrance  of  Poole's 
hol^  near  Buxton,  for  feveral  paces,  is  very  low,  but  foon  opens  into  a 
yery  lofty  vault,  like  the  infide  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  The  height  is  cer- 
tainly very  great,  yet  much  fhort  of  what  fome  have  afferted,  who  reckon 
it  a  quarter  of  a  mile  perpendicular,  though  in  length  it  exceeds  that 
4imenfion  :  a  current  of  water,  which  runs  along  the  middle,  adds,  by 
its  founding  flream,  re-echoing  on  all  fides,  very  much  to  the  aftonifh^ 
ment  of  all  who  vifit  this  vafl:  concave.  "  The  drops  of  water  which  hang 
from  the  roof,  and  on  the  fides,  have  an  amufing  effedt ;  for  they  not 
only  refiedt  numberlefs  rays  from  the  candles  carried  by  the  guides,  but 
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*  This  extraordinary  heat  has  been  found  to  proceed  from  a  vein  of  coals,  which  hayc 
ht<n  lines  dug  lroni  under  this  well,  At  which  time  the  uncommon  warsnth  ceafed* 
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as  they  are  of  a  petrifying  quality,  they  harden  in  feveral  places  into 
various  forms,  which,-  with  the  help  of  a  llrong  imagination,  may  pafs 
for  lions,  fonts,  organs,  and  the  like.  The  entrance  into  that  natural 
wonder,  which  is,  from  its  hideoufnefs,  named  the  Devil's  Arfe,  is  wide 
at  firll,  and  upwards  of  thirty  feet  perpendicular.  Several  cottagers  dwell 
under  it,  who  feem  in  a  great  meafure  to  fubfiil:  by  guiding  Itrangers  in- 
to the  cavern,  which  is  croffed  by  four  Hreams  of  water,  and  then  it  is 
thought  impaffabie.  The  vault,  in  feveral  places,  makes  a  noble  ap- 
pearance, which  is  particularly  beautiful,  by  being  chequered  by  various 
coloured  Hones.  Thefe  are  the  moft  celebrated  natural  excavations  in 
England,  where  they  are  beheld  with  great  wonder,  but  are  nothing  com- 
parable to  thofe  that  exift  in  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe  and 
Afia. 

Some  fpots  of  England  are  faid  to  have  a  petrifying  quality.  We  are 
told,  that  near  Whitby  in  Yorkfhire,  are  found  certain  flones,  refem- 
bling  the  folds  and  wreaths  of  a  ferpent ;  alfo  other  ilones  of  feveral 
fizes,  and  fo  exaftly  round  as  if  artificially  made  for  cannon  balls,  which 
being  broke,  do  commonly  contain  the  form  and  likenefs  of  ferpents, 
wieathed  in  circles,  but  generally  without  heads.  In  fome  parts  of 
Gioucefterfnire,  Ilones  are  found  refembling  cockles,  oyfiers,  and  other 
teltaeeous  marine  animals.  Thofe  curiofities,  however,  in  other  coun- 
tries, would,  as  fuch,  make  but  a  poor  appearance,  and  even  in  Eng- 
land they  are  often  magnified  by  ignorance  and  credulity. 

Cities,  towns,  forts,  and  other.  7     This  head  is  fo  very  ex- 

EDiFicES,  PUBLIC  A^' D  PRIVATE.  J  ^cnfivc  that  I  Can  Only  toucli 
upon  cbjecls  that  can  affift  in  giving  the  reader  fome  idea  of  its  import- 
ance, grandeur,  or  utility. 

London  *,  the  metropolis  of  the  Britifh  empire,  naturally  takes  the 
lead  in  this  divifion  ;  it  appears  to  have  been  founded  between  the  reigns 
of  Julius  Caefar  and  Nero,  but  by  whom  is  uncertain  ;  for  we  are  told 
by  Tacitus,  that  it  was  a  place  of  great  trade  in  Nero's  time,  and  foon 
after  became  the  capital  of  the  ifland.  It  was  firft  walled  about  with 
hewn  ftones,  and  Britilh  bricks,  by  Conflantine  the  Great,  and  the  walls 
formed  an  oblong  fquare,  in  compafs  about  three  miles,  with  feven  prin- 
cipal gates.  The  fame  emperor  made  it  a  bilhop's  fee  ;  for  it  appears  that 
the  biihop  of  London  was  at  the  council  of  Aries,  in  the  year  314  :  he 
alfo  fettled  a  mint  in  it,  as  is  plain  from  fome  of  his  coins. 

London,  in  its  large  fenfe,  including  Weftminfter,  Southwark,  and 
part  of  Middlefex,  is  a  city  of  a  very  furprifing  extent,  of  prodigious 
wealth,  and  of  the  moft  exteniive  trade.  This  city,  when  confidered  with 
all  its  advantages,  is  now  what  ancient  Rome  once  was  ;  the  feat  of  liberty, 
the  encoura.ger  of  arts,  and  the  admiration  of  the  whole  wos  ld.  London, 
is  the  centre  of  trade ;  it  has  an  iiitimate  connediion  vyith  all  the  coun- 
ties in  the  kingdom  ;  it  is  the  grand  mart  of  the  nation,  to  v^hich  every 
part  fend  their  commodities,  fiom.  whence  they  again  are  fent  back  into 
every  town  in  the  nation,  and  to  every  part  of  the  world.    From  hence 

innumerable 


*  London  is  fituated  in  51°  31' north  laticude,  400  miles  fouth  of  Edinburgh,  and 
ayo  fouth-eail  of  Dublin  ;  180  rniles  wefc  of  Amfterdam,  210  north-weft  of  Pans, 
50c  fouth-weft  of  Copenhagen,  600  north-weft  of  Vienna,  -790  fouth-weft  of  Stock- 
holm, 800  north-eaft  of  Madrid,  820  north-weft  of  Rome,  850  north-eaft  of  Liibon, 
l^cc  r.oirth-Wwft  ci  Conftiintinople,  and  1414  fouth-weft  of  Mofcow, 
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innumerable  carriages,  by  land  and  water,  are  conftantly  employed  ; 
and  from  hence  arifes  that  circulation  in  the  national  body  which  ren- 
ders every  part  healthful,  vigorous,  and  in  a  profperous  condition  ;  a 
circulation  that  is  equally  beneficial  to  the  head,  and  the  moft  diilant 
members.  Merchants  are  here  as  rich  as  noblemen  ;  witnefs  their  in- 
credible loans  to  government ;  and  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where 
the  (hops  of  tradefmen  make  fuch  a  noble  and  elegant  appearance,  or 
are  better  ftocked. 

It  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a  river,  which,  though  not 
the  largell,  is  the  richeil  and  molt  commodious  for  commerce  of  any  in 
the  world.  It  being  continually  filled  with  fleets,  failing  to  or  from  the 
moft  diftant  climates ;  and  its  banks  being  from  London-bridge  to  Black- 
wall,  almoft  one  continued  greac  magazine  of  naval  ftores,  containing 
three  large  wet  docks,  thirty-two  dry  docks, and  and  thirty-three  yards  for 
the  building  of  fliips  for  the  ufe  of  the  merchants,  befides  the  places  allotted 
for  the  building  of  boats  and  lighters  ;  and  the  king's  yards  lower  down 
the  river  for  the  building  men  of  war.  As  this  city  is  about  fixty  miles 
diftant  from  the  fea,  it  enjoys,  by  means  of  this  beautiful  river,  all  the 
benefits  of  navigation,  without  the  danger  of  being  furprifed  by  foreign 
fleets,  or  of  being  annoyed  by  the  moift  vapours  of  the  fea.  It  rifes  regu- 
larly from  the  water-fide,  and  extending  itfelf  on  both  fides  along  its 
banks,  reaches  a  prodigious  length  from  eaft  to  weft  in  a  kind  of  amphi- 
theatre towards  the  north,  and  is  continued  for  near  twenty  miles  on  all 
£des,  in  a  fuccefiion  of  magnificent  villas,  and  populous  villages,  the 
country  feats  of  gentlemen  and  tradefmen  ;  whither  the  latter  retire  for 
the  benefit  of  the  frefli  air,  and  to  relax  their  minds  from  the  hurry  of 
bufinefs.  The  regard  paid  by  the  legiflature  to  the  property  of  the  fub- 
jeft,  has  hitherto  prevented  any  bounds  being  fixed  for  its  extenfion. 

The  irregular  form  of  this  city  makes  it  difficult  to  afcertain  its  ex- 
♦tent.  However,  its  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
above  feven  miles  from  Kyde-park  corner  to  Poplar  ;  and  its  breadth, 
in  fome  places  three,  in  others  two  ;  and  in  others  again  not  much  above 
half  a  mile.  Hence  the  circumference  of  the  whole  is  almoft  eighteen 
miles.  But  it  is  much  eafier  to  form  an  idea  of  the  large  extent  of  a 
city  fo  irregularly  built,  by  the  number  of  the  people,  who  are  com- 
puted to  be  near  a  million  ;  and  from  the  number  pf  edifices  devoted  to 
the  fervice  of  religion. 

Of  thefe,  befide  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  the  collegiate  church  at 
Weftminfter,  there  are  102  parifti  churches,  and  69  chapels  of  the  efta- 
blithed  religion  ;  21  French  proteftant  chapels ;  1 1  chapels  belonging  to 
the  Germans,  Dutch,  Danes,  &c.  33  baptift  meetings;  26  independent 
meetings;  28  preft>yterian  meetings  ;  19  popifii  chapels,  and  meeting- 
houfes  for  the  ufe  of  foreign  ambaffadors,  and  people  of  various  feds ;  and 
three  Jews  fynagogues.  So  that  there  are  326  places  devoted  to  religious 
worlhip,  in  the  cornpafs  of  this  vaft  pile  of  building,  without  reckoning 
the  2  \  out-parilhes,  ufually  included  Within  the  bills  of  mortality. 

There  are  alfo  in  and  near  this  city  1 00  alms-houfes,  about  20  hofpi- 
tals  and  infirmaries,  three  colleges,  10  public  prifons,  fiefti- markets ; 
one  market  for  live  cattle,  two  other  markets  more  particularly  for  herbs  ; 
and  23  other  markets  for  corn,  coals,  hay,  &c.  15  inns  of  court,  27  public 
fquares,  befide  thofe  within  any  fmgle  buildings,  as  the  Temple,  &c. 
three  bridges,  49  hails  for  companies,  eight  public  fchools,  called  free- 
fchools ;  and  131  charity  fchools,  which  provide  education  far  5034  poor 
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children;  207  infi|,  447  taverns,  551  coiFee-houfes,  ^975  ale-Koufes ; 
1 000  hackney-coaches  ;  400  ditto  chairs  ;  7000  ftreets,  lanes^  courtr, 
and  alleys,  and  130,000  dweiling-houfes,  containing,  as  has  been  already 
obfervpd,  about  1 ,000,000  inhabitants,  who,  according  to  a  late  eftimate, 
confume  annually  the  following  articles  of  provifion  : 

Black  cattle      — '    9^*244 

Sheep  and  lambs       *      711,123 

Calves   —    '  •  i94>76o 

Swine    — —  •   186,932 

Pigs   >     ^      52,000 

Poultry,  and  wild  fowl  innumerable 

Mackarel  fold  at  Billingfgate  — ■ — •  ■■  14,740,000 

Oyllers,  builiels  —      115,536 

Small  boats  wich  cod,  haddock,  whiting,  &c.  over  and  "J 

above  thofe  brought  by  land -carriage,  and  great  >  1,398 

quantities  of  river  and  falt-filh   — — —  J 

Butter,  pounds  weight,  about      16,000,000 

Cheefe,  ditto,  about    —    20,000,000 

Gallons  of  milk       ^  •   ■  •  7,000,000 

Barrels  of  ftrong  beer  ■  •   1,172,494 

Barrels  of  fmall  beer  — —       __.       —  .  798,495 

Tons  of  foreign  wines    '  30,044, 

Gallons  of  rum,  brandy,  and  other  diHilled  waters,  above  1 1  ,oco,ooa 

Pounds  v/eight  of  candles,  above       —    11,000,000 

London  bridge  was  firft  built  of  Hone  in  the  reign  of  Henry  il.  about 
the  year  1163,  by  a  tax  laid  upon  wool,  which  in  courfe  of  time  gave 
rife  to  the  notion  that  it  was  built  upon  wool-packs ;  from  that  time  it  has 
undergone  m.any  alterations  and  improvements,  particularly  fmce  the 
year  1756,  when  the  houfes  were  taken  down,  and  the  whole  rendered 
more  convenient  and  beautiful.  The  paffage  for  carriages  is  31  feet 
broad,  ^nd  feven  feet  on  each  fide  for  foot  palTengers.  It  crclfes  the 
Thames  where  it  is  915  feet  broad,  and  has  atprefent  19  arches  of  about 
20  feet  wide  each,  but  the  centre  one  is  confiderably  larger. 

Weftminfter-bridge  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  complete  and  elegant 
ftruclures  of  the  kind  in  the  known  world.  It  is  built  entirely  of  Hone, 
and  extended  over  the  river  at  a  place  where  it  is  1,223  ^^^^  broad  ;  which 
is  above  300  feet  broader  than  that  at  London  bridge.  On  each  fide  is  a 
fine  balluftrade  of  ftone,  v/ith  places  of  fheiter  from  the  rain.  The  width 
of  the  bridge  is  44  feet,  having  on  each  fide  a  fine  foot-way  for  palTengers. 
It  confifts  of  14  piers,  and  13  large  and  two  fmall  arches,  all  femi-cir- 
cular,  that  in  the  centre  being  76  feet  wide,  and  the  reft  decreafing  four 
feet  each  from  the  other  ;  fo  that  the  two  laft  arches  of  the  13  great  ones, 
are  each  52  feet.  It  is  computed  that  the  value  of  40,000!.  in  ftone,  and 
other  materials,  is  always  under  v/ater.  This  magnificent  ftruilure  was 
begun  in  1738,  and  finifhed  in  1750,  at  the  expence  of  389,000!.  de- 
frayed by  the  parliament. 

Black-friars  bridge  falls  nothing  fhort  of  that  of  Vv^eftminiler,  either 
in  magnificence  or  workmanfhip  ;  but  the  fituation  of  the  ground  on  the 
two  fhores,  obliged  the  archited  to  employ  elliptical  arches ;  which,  hov/- 
€ver,  have  a  very  fine  efi^eil  ;  and  many  unqueftionable  judges  prefer  it 
to  Weftminfter-bridge.  This  bridge  was  begun  in  1760,  and  finilhed  ia 
1770,  at  the  expence  of  152,840  i.  to  be  difcharged  by  a  toll  upoii  the 
palfengers.    It  is  fituated  almoit  at  an  equal  diftance  bee  ween  thofe  of 
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Weflminiler  and  London,  commands  a  view  of  the  Thames  from  the 
latter  to  Whitehall,  and  difcovers  the  majefty  of  St.  Paul's  in  a  very 
llriking  manner.  Another  bridge  ftcing  Southampton-ftreet,  Covent- 
Garden,  with  a  continuation  of  the  terrace  on  each  fide  to  join  thofe  of 
the  Adelphi  and  Someriet-houfe,  would  anfwer  all  the  defirable  purpofes 
of  ornament  and  convenience. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  is  the  moil:  capacious,  magnificent,  and 
regular  Froteftant  church  in  the  world.  The  length  within  is  500  feet ; 
and  its  height,  from  the  marble  pavement  to  the  crofs,  on  the  top  of  the 
cupola,  is  340.  It  is  built  of  Portland  Hone,  according  to  the  Greek 
and  Roman  orders,  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  after  the  model  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  to  which  in  fome  refpedls  it  is  fuperior.  Saint  Paul's  church  is 
the  principal  work  of  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  and  undoubtedly  the  only 
work  of  the  fame  magnitude,  that  ever  was  completed  by  one  man.  He 
lived  to  a  great  age,  and  fini filed  the  building  37  years  after  he  himfelf 
laid  the  firil  ftone.  It  takes  up  fix  acres  of  ground,  though  the  whole 
length  of  this  church  meafures  no  more  than  the  v/idth  of  St.  Peter's. 
The  expence  of  rebuilding  it  after  the  fire  of  London,  was  defrayed  by  a 
duty  on  coals,  and  is  computed  at  a  million  fterling. 

Weftminfter-abbey,  or  the  collegiate  church  of  Wefcmlnfler,  is  a  vene- 
rable pile  of  building,  in  the  Gothic  tafle.  It  was  firfi:  built  by  Edward 
the  ConfefTcr ;  king  Flenry  III.  rebuilt  it  from  the  ground,  and  Plenry 
VII.  added  a  fine  chapel  to  the  eaft  end  of  it ;  this  is  the  repofitory  of 
the  deceafed  Britifli  kings  and  nobility  ;  and  here  are  alfo  monuments 
erefted  to  the  memory  of  miany  great  and  iiluftrious  perfonages,  com- 
manders by  feaand  land,  philofophers,  poets,  &c.  In  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  4000 1.  a  year,  out  of  the  coal  duty,  was  granted  by  parliament 
for  keeping  it  in  repair. 

The  infide  of  the  church  of  St.  Stephen's  Walbrook,  is  admired  for 
its  lightnefs  and  elegance,  and  does  honour  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Chrif- 
topher  Wren.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  fteeples  of  St.  r^^^ary-Ie-Bow, 
and  St.  Bride's,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  moll  complete  in  their  kind 
of  any  in  Europe,  though  architefture  has  laid  down  no  rules  for  fuch 
erediions.  Few  churches  in  or  about  London  are  without  fome  beauty. 
The  fimplicity  of  the  portio  in  C-ovent-Garden  is  worthy  the  pureft  ages 
of  ancient  architedlure.  That  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields  would  be 
r.oble  and  ftriking,  could  it  be  feen  from  a  proper  point  of  view.  Seve- 
ral of  the  new  churches  are  built  in  an  elegant  tafte,  and  even  fome  of 
the  chaples  have  gracefulnefs  and  proportion  to  recommend  them.  The 
Banquetting-houfe  at  Whitehall,  is  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  a  noble 
palace,  defigned  by  Inigo  Jones,  for  the  royal  refidence,  and  as  it  now 
Hands,  under  all  its  difadvantages,  its  fymmetry,  and  ornaments,  are  in 
the  higheft  ftyle  and  execution  of  architedure, 

Wellminfter-hall,  though  on  the  out-fide  it  makes  a  mean,  and  no  very 
advantageous  appearance,  is  a  noble  Gothic  building,  and  is  faid  to  be 
the  largeft  room  in  the  world,  it  being.  220  feet  long,  and  70  broad.  Its 
;-oof  is  thefineft  of  its  kind  that  can  be  feen.  Here  are  held  the  corona- 
tion feafts  of  our  kings  and  queens;  alfo  the  courts  of  chancery,  king's- 
bench,  and  common  pleas,  and  above  ilairs  that  of  the  exchequer. 

That  beautiful  column,  called  the  Monument,  eredied  at  the  charge  of 
the  city,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  its  being  defiroyed  by  fire,  is 
jnlHy  worthy  of  notice.  This  column,  which  is  of  the  Doric  order,  ex- 
ceeds all  the  obelifks  and  pillars  of  the  ancients,  it  being  202  feet  hi|^b, 
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v/itlt  a  ftair-cafe  in  the  middle  to  afcend  to  the  balcony,  which  is  about 
30  feet  fliort  of  the  top,  from  whence  there  are  other  fteps,  made  for 
perfons  to  look  out  at  the  top  of  all,  which,  is  fafhioned  like  an  urn,  with 
a  flame  i{ruing  from  it.  On  the  bafe  of  the  monument,  next  the  llreet, 
thedeftrudion  of  the  city,  and  the  relief  given  to  the  fuiterers  by  Charles  II. 
and  his  brother,  is  emblematically  reprefented  in  bafs  relief.  The  north 
and  fouth  fides  of  the  bafe  have  each  a  Latin  infcription,  the  one  defcrib- 
ing  its  dreadful  defolation  and  the  other  its  fplendid  refurredion  ;  and 
on  the  eaft  fide  is  an  infcription,  fliewing  when  the  pillar  was  begun  and 
finilhed.  The  charge  of  ereding  this  monument,  which  \yas  begun  by 
Sir  Chriflopher  Wren  in  167 1,  and  finilhed  by  him  in  1677,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  1 3,000  1. 

The  Royal  Exchange  is  a  large  noble  building,  and  is  faid  to  have  coll 
above  80, coo  I. 

The  terrace  in  the  Adelphi  would  do  honour  to  the  pureft  ages  of  archi- 
tedure,  and  has  laid  open  one  of  the  finell:  profpeds  in  the  world. 

We  might  here  give  a  defcription  of  the  Tower  f.  Bank  of  England, 
the  New-treafurv,  the  Admiralty-office,  and  the  Horfe-guards  at  White- 
hall, 

*  which  may  be  thus  rendered  :  *'  In  the  year  of  Chrift,  1666,  Sept.  2,  caflward 
from  hence,  at  the  diftance  of  202  feet  (the  height  of  this  cohjmn)  a  terrible  fire 
broke  out  about  midnight  ;  which  driven  on  by  a  high  v/ind,  not  only  wafted  the  ad- 
jacent parts,  but  alfo  very  remote  places,  with  incredible  crackling-  and  fury.  It  con- 
fumed  89  churches,  the  city-gates,  Guildhall,  many  public  ftrudlures,  hofpitals,  fchools, 
libraries,  a  vafc  number  of  ftately  edifices,  13,000  dwclling-houfes,  and  400  ftreets. 
Of  the  26  wards,  it  utterly  deftroyed  15,  and  left  eight  others  fliattered  and  half  burnt* 
The  ruins  of  the  city  were  436  acres,  from  the  Tower  by  the  Thames  fide  to  the 
Temple  church  ;  and  from  the  north-eall  along  the  wall  to  Holborn-bridge.  To  the- 
cftates  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens  it  was  mercilefs,  but  to  their  lives  very  favourable, 
that  it  might  in  all  things  refemble  the  laft  conflagration  of  the  world.  The  deflruc-* 
tion  was  fudden  ;  for  in  a  fmuil  fpace  of  time  the  city  was  feen  moll  flourifhing,  and 
reduced  to  nothing.  Three  days  after,  when  this  fatal  fire  had  baffled  all  human  coun-- 
lels  and  endeavours,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  it  ftopped,  as  it  were  by  a  command  from 
heaven,  and  was  on  every  fide  extinguifiied.''' 

f  In  examining  the  curiofities  of  the  Tower  of  London,  it  will  be  proper  to  be- 
gin with  thcfe  on  the  outfide  the  principal  gate  ;  the  flrll  thing  a  fti-anger  ulually  goes 
to  vifit  is  the  v/ild  beails  ;  which,  from  their  fituation,  firfl  prefent  themfelves  :  for 
having  entered  the  outer  gate,  and  palled  what  is  called  the  fpur-guard,  the  keeper's, 
houfe  prefents  itfelf  before  you,  which  is  known  by  a  painted  lion  on  the  wall,  and 
another  over  the  door  v/hich  leads  to  their  dens.  By  ringing  a  bell,  and  paying  fix-» 
pence  each  perfon,  you  may  eafily  gain  admittance. 

The  next  place  worthy  of  obfervation  is  the  Mint,  which  comprehends  near  one-third 
cf  theTower,  and  contains  houfes  for  all  the  officers  belonging  to  the  coinage.  On  pall- 
ing the  principal  gate  you  fee  the  Vv^hlte  Tower  built  by  William  the  Conqueror.  This, 
is  a  large,  fquare,  irregular  fcone  building,  fituated  almr/il  in  the  centre,  no  one  fide  an- 
fwering  to  ^mother,  nor  any  of  its  watch  towers,  of  which  there  are  four  at  the  top,  built 
alike.  One  of  thefe  towers  is  now  converted  into  an  obfe:  v?tory.  In  the  firft  ftory  are  two 
noble  rooms,  one  of  which  is  a  fmall  armoury  for  the  feafervicc,  it  having  various  fcrta 
of  arms,  very  curlouily  laid  up,  for  above  ic,ooo  feamen.  In  the  other  room  are  many 
clofets  and  preffes,  all  filled  with  warlike  engines  and  Inflruments  of  death.  Over  this 
are  two  other  floors,  one  principally  filled  with  arms  ;  the  other  with  arms  and  other 
•warlike  inftruments,  as  fpades,  fhovels,  pick-axes,  and  chevaux  de  frize.  in  the  upper 
ftory,  are  kept  match,  fheep-Ikins,  tanned  hides,  &c.  and  in  a  little  room,  called  Julius 
Cxfar's  chape-l,  are  depofited  feme  records,  containing  perhaps  the  ancient  ufages  and 
cuftoms  of  the  place.  In  this  building  are  alfo  fpreferved  the  models  of  the  new  in- 
vented engines  of  deftruclion,  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  prefented  to  the  go- 
Ternment.  Near  the  fouthweft  angle  of  the  Vv^'hiLe  Tower,  is  the  Spanifh  armoury, 
in  which  are  depofited  the  fpoils  of  v/hat  was  vainly  called  the  Invincible  Armada ;  in 
order  to  perpetuate  to  lateft  pofterity,  the  memory  of  that  fignal  viflory,  obtained  hj 
the  Englifh  over  the  whole  aaval  power  of  Spain,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 
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liall,  the  Manfion-lioufe  of  the  lord-mayor,  the  Excira-ofEce,  India* 
iiouie,  and  a  vail  number  of  other  public  buildings ;  bei'ides  the  elegant 

edifices 

You  now  come  to  the  grand  Store-houfe,  a  noble  building,  to  the  northward  of  the 
"White  Tower,  that  extends  245  feet  in  length,  and  60  in  breadth.  It  was  begun  by- 
king  James  IL  who  built  it  to  the  firft  floor  ;  but  it  was  finiftied  by  king  ^Villiam  III. 
who  ere6ted  that  magnificent  room  called  the  New,  or  Small  Armoury,  in  v/hich  that 
prince,  with  queen  Mary  his  confort,  dined  in  great  form,  having  all  the  M-arrant 
workmen  and  labourers  to  attend  them,  dreffed  in  white  gloves  and  aprons,  the  ufual 
badges  of  the  order  of  mafonry.  To  this  noble  room  you  are  led' by  a  folding  door, 
adjoining  to  the  eaft  end  of  the  Tower  chapel,  which  leads  to  a  grand  ftair-cafe  of  50 
eaiy  fteps.  On  the  left  fide  of  the  uppermoil  landing-place  is  the  work-lhop,  in  which 
itre  conilantly  employed  about  14.  furbiiliers,  in  cleaning,  repairing,  and  new-placing 
the  arms.  On  entering  the  arm.oury,  you  fee  what  they  call  a  wiidernefs  of  arms,  fo 
artfully  difpofed,  that  at  one  view  you  behold  arms  for  near  80,000  men,  all  bright, 
and  fit  for  iervice  ;  a  fight  which  it  is  impoflible  to  behold  without  aftonifhment ;  and 
,  befides  thofe  expofed  to  view,  there  were,  before  the  late  w^ir,  16  chefts  fhut  up,  each 
dieil  holding  about  l,aoo  mufkets.  The  arms  Wftre  origin-ally  difpofed  by  Mr.  Harris, 
who  contrived  to  place  them  in  this  beautiful  order,  both  here  and  in  the  guard  cham- 
ber of  Hampton-court.  He  v/as  a  common  gunfmith ;  but  after  he  had  performed  this 
work,  which  is  the  admiration  of  people  of  all  nations,  he  was  allowed  a  penfion  from 
the  crown  for  his  ingenuity. 

Upon  the  ground  floor  under  the  fmall  armoury,  is  a  large  room  of  equal  dimenfions 
with  that,  fupported  by  20  pillars,  all  hung  round  with  implements  of  war,  I'his 
room,  which  is  24  feet  high,  has  a  paffage  in  the  middle  16  feet  wide.  At  the  fight  of 
fuch  a  variety  of  the  moH  dreadful  engines  of  deftru6lion,  before  whofe  thunder  the  raofl: 
fuperb  edifices,  the  nobleft  works  of  art,  and  numbers  of  the  human  fpecies,  fall  to- 
gether in  one  common  and  uridiftinguiflied  ruin,  one  cannot  help  wifhing  that  ihciz 
horrible  inventions  had  ftill  lain,  like  a  falfe  conception,  in  the  womb  of  nature,  never 
to  have  been  ripened  into  birth. 

The  Horfe  Armoury  is  a  plain  brick  building,  a  little  to  the  eaftward  of  the  VvHiite 
Tower  ;  and  is  an  edifice  rather  convenient  than  elegant,  where  the  fpe6lator  is  enter- 
tained with  a  reprefentation  of  thofe  kings  and  heroes  of  our  own  nation,  with  whofe 
gallant  adions  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  he  is  well  acquainted  :  fome  of  them  equipped  and 
fitting  on  horfeback,.  in  the  fame  bright  and  fliining  armour  they  were  ufed  to  wear 
when  they  performed  thofe  glorious  adiions  that  give  them  a  difiiinguiflied  place  in  the 
Britilh  annals. 

You  now  come  to  the  line  of  kings,  which  your  condudlor  begins  by  reverfing  the 
order  of  chronology  ;  fo  that  in  following  them  we  mufi:  place  the  iaft  firfr. 

In  a  dark,  fi;rong,  ftone  room,  about  20  yards  to  the  eaflward  of  the  grand  llore-houfe, 
<ar  new  armoury,  the  crowns  jewels  a.re  depofited.  I.  The  imperial  crown,  v.-ith  which 
it  is  pretended  that  all  the  kings  of  England  have  been  ci-owned  fince  Edv/ard  the  Con- 
feilbr  in  1042.  It  is  of  gold  enriched  with  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  faphires  and 
pearls:  the  cap  within  is  of  purple  velvet,  lined  with  white  talFety,  turned  up  v/ith 
three  rows  of  ermine.  They  are  however  miftaken  in  fiiewing  this  as  the  aiicient  im- 
perial diadem  of  St.  Edward  ;  for  that,  with  the  other  mofi;  ancient  regalia  of  this  king- 
dom, was  kept  in  the  arched  room  in  the  cloifters  in  Weftmanfter  Abbey,  till  the  grand 
s-ebeliion;  when  in  1642,  Harry  Martin,  by  order  of  the  parliament,  broke'open  the 
iron  cheR-  in  which  it  was  fecured,  took  it  thence,  and  fold  it,  together  with  the  robes^ 
fword,  and  fcepter  of  St.  Edward.  However,  after  the  Reiloration,  king  Charles  11.  had 
one  made  in  imitation  of  it,  which  is  that  now  fhewn.  IL  The  golden  orb  or  globe, 
put  into  the  king's  right  hand,  before  he  is  crowned;  and  borne  in  his  left  hand  with 
the  fcepter  in  his  right,  upon  his  return  into  W eftminfiier-hall  after  he  is  crowned.  It 
is  about  fix  inches  m  diameter,  edged  with  pearls,  and  enriched  with  precious  ftones. 
On  the  top  is  an  am.ethyft,  of  a  violet  coloiir,  near  an  inch  and  an  half  in  height,  fet 
with  a  rich  crofs  of  gold,  adorned  with  diamonds,  pearls,  and  precious  ftones.  The 
•c,  holt-  Ijc'ght  of  the  ball  and  cup  is  II  inches.  III.  The  golden  fcepter,  with  its  crofs  fet 
i'-i  R-  ;»methyrt  of  great  value,  garnilhed  round  v/ith  table  diamonds.  The  handle 
<-f  thf  ictvi-ci  is  plain  ;  but  the  pumniei  is  fet  round  with  rubies,  emeralds  and  fmall  dia- 
■n-o^xh.  i  lic  top  rifi,3  into  a  fcur  de  lis  of  fix  leaves,  all  enriched  with  precious  ftones, 
j-V^^ni  whence  iffues  a  mound  or  ball,  made  of  the  am-ethyfl:  already  mentioned.  The  crofs 
js  quite  covered  with  precious  flones.  IV.  The  fcepter  with  the  dove,  the  emblem  of 
f-ii'.ttr.,  perched  on  the  top  of  a  fmall  Jerufalem  crofs,  finely  ornamented  with  table 
ti  ■^nxundi  and  jewels  of  great  value.  This  emblem  was  firfl  ufed  by  Edward  the  Con- 
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edificbs  raifed  by  our  nobility;  as  Buckingham-houfe,  Marlbof-ough* 
houfe,  and  lord  Spencer's^  in  St.  James's-park  ;  the  earl  of  Chefter* 
field's  houfe,  near  Hyde-park  ;  the  duke  of  Devonihire's,  the  earl  of 
Coventry's,  and  the  late  earl  of  Bath's,  in  Piccadilly;  lord  Shelburne's 
in  Berkeley-fquare  5  Northumberland-houfe,  in  the  Strand  5  the  duke  of 


feffbr,  as  appears  By  his  feal ;  but  the  ancient  fcepter  aiid  dove  -rt'as  fold  -with  the  reft  of 
the  regalia,  and  this  now  in  the  Tower  was  made  after  the  Reftoration.  V.  St.  Ed- 
ward's ftaff,  four  feet  feven  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  three  inches  three  quar- 
ters  in  circumference,  all  of  beaten  gold,  which  is  carried  before  the  king  at  his  corona- 
tion. VI.  The  rich  crown  of  ftate,  worn  by  his  majefty  in  parliament ;  in  which  is  a 
large  emerald  feven  inches  round;  a  pearl efteeined  thefineft  In  the  world,  and  a  ruby 
of  ineftimable  valUe.  VII.  The  crown  belonging  to  hisi  royal  highnefs  the  prince  of 
Wales.  The  king  wears  his  crown  on  his  head  while  he  fits  upon  the  throne ;  but  that 
of  the  prince  of  Wales  is  placed  before  him,  to  fhew  that  he  is  not  yet  come  to  it. 
VIII.  The  late  queen  Mar)''5  crown,  globe,  and  fcepter,  with  the  diadem  ftie  wore  at 
her  coronation  v/ith  her  confort  king  William  III.  IX.  An  ivory  fcepter,  with  a  dove 
on  the  top,  made  for  king  James  IFs  queen,  whofe  garniture  is  gold,  and  the  dove  on 
the  top  gold,  enamelled  with  white.  X.  The  curtcna,  or  fword  of  mercy,  which  has 
a  blade  thirty-two  inches  long,  and  near  two  broad,  is  without  a  point,  and  is  borne 
naked  before  the  kingat  his  coronation,  between  the  two  fwords  of  juftice,  fpiritual 
and  temporal.  XI.  The  golden  fpurs,  and  the  armillas,  which  are  bracelets  for  the 
wrifls.  Thefe,  though  very  antique,  sire  worn  at  the  coronation.  XII.  The  ampulla^ 
or  eagle  of  gold,  finely  engraved,  wliich  holds  the  holy  oil  the  kings  and  queens  of 
England  are  anointed  with ;  and  the  golden  fpoon  that  the  bilhop  pours  the  oil  into. 
Thefe  are  two  pieces  of  great  kntiquity.  The  golden  eagle,  includmg  the  pedeftal,  is 
about  nine  inches  high,  and  the  Wings  expand  about  feven  inches.  The  whole  weighsi 
^bout  ten  ounces.  The  head  of  the  eagie  fcrews  off  about  the  middle  of  the  neck,  which 
is  made  hollow,  for  holding  the  holy  oil ;  and  when  the  king  is  ?.nointed  by  the  bifliop^ 
the  oil  is  poured  into  the  fpoon  out  of  the  bird's  bill.  XIII.  A  rich  falt-cellar  of  ftate, 
in  form  like  the  fquare  W'hite  Tower,  and  fo  exquifitely  wfotight,  that  the  workmanlhip 
of  modern  times  is  in  nO  degree  equal  to  it.  It  is  of  gold,  and  ufed  only  on  the  king's 
table  at  the  coronation.  XIV.  A  noble  lilver  font,  double  gilt,  and  elegantly  wrought, 
in  which  the  royal  family  are  Chriftened.  XV.  A  large  filver  fountain,  prefented  to 
king  Charles  II.  by  the  town  of  Plymouth,  very  curioufly  wrought ;  but  much  inferior 
in  beauty  to  the  above.  Befides  thefe,  which  are  commonly  fhewn,  there  are  in  the 
jewel  office,  all  the  crown  jewels  worn  by  the  prinde  arid  princeffes  at  coronations,  and  a 
great  variety  of  curious  old  plate. 

The  Record  Office  confifts  of  three  rooms,  one  above  another,  and  a  large  round  room, 
where  the  rolls  are  kept.  Thefe  are  all  handfomely  wainfcoted,  the  wainfcct  being 
framed  into  prelTes  round  each  room,  within  which  are  flielves,  and  repofitories  for  the 
records;  and  for  the  eafier  finding  of  them,  the  year  of  each  reign  is  infcribed  on  the  in- 
lide  of  thefe  prefles,  and  the  records  placed  accordingly.  Within  thefe  prelfes,  which 
amount  to  56  in  number,  are  depofited  all  the  rolls,  from  the  firft  year  of  the  reiga 
of  king  John,  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  but  thofe  after  this  laft 
period  are  kept  in  the  Rolls  chapel.  The  records  in  the  Tower,  among  other  things, 
contain  the  foundation  of  abbies,  and  other  religious  houfes;  the  ancient  tenures  of  all 
the  lands  in  England,  with  a  furvey  of  the  manors  ;  the  original  of  laws  arid  ftatutes  j 
proceedings  of  the  courts  of  common  law  and  equity;  the  rights  of  England  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  Britifh  feas;  leagues  and  treaties  with  foreign  princes  ;  the  atchievements 
of  England  in  foreign  wars ;  the  fettlement  of  Ireland,  as  to  law  and  dominion  ;  the 
forms  of  fubmiffion  of  fome  Scottifti  kings,  for  territories  held  in  England ;  ancient 
grants  of  our  kings  to  their  fubjedls;  privileges  and  immunities  granted  to  cities  and  cor- 
porations during  the  period  above  mentioned;  enrolments  of  charters  arid  deeds  made  be-».^ 
fore  the  Conqueft ;  the  bounds  of  all  the  forefts  in  England,  with  the  feveral  refpedlive 
rights  of  the  inhabitants  to  common  pafture,  and  many  other  important  records,  all 
regularly  difpofed,  and  referred  to  in  near  a  thoufand  folio  indexes.  This  office  is  kept 
open,  and  attendance  conftantly  given  from  feven  o'clock  till  one,  except  in  the  months 
of  December,  January,  and  February,  when  it  is  open  only  from  eight  to  one,  Sun- 
days and  holidays  excepted.  A  fearch  here  is  half  a  guinea,  for  v^^hieh  you  may  perufe 
any  one  fubjtfl  a  year. 

J?  Bedford's, 
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Bedford's,  and  Montagu-houfe  *,  in  Bloomfbary ;  the  two  honCes  Uttly 
ereded  by  Mr.  TufFneli,  in  Cavendifh-fquare ;  with  a  great  number  of 
others  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 

This  great  city  is  happily  fupplied  with  abundance  offrefli  water  from 
the  Thames  and  the  New  River  ;  which  is  not  only  of  inconceivable  fer- 
vice  to  every  family,  but  by  means  of  fire  plugs  every  where  difperfed, 
the  keys  of  which  are  depofited  with  the  parilh  officers,  the  city  is,  in  a 
^reat  meafure,  fecured  from  the  fpreading  of  fire  ;  for  thefe  plugs  are  no 
fooner  opened  than  there  are  vaft  quantities  of  water  to  fupply  the  en- 
gines.^ 

^  This  plenty  of  water  has  been  attended  v/ith  another  advantage,  it  has 
given  rife  to  feveral  companies,  who  infure  houfes  and  goods,  from  fire  ; 
an  advantage  that  is  not  be  met  with  in  any  other  nation  on  earth  ; 
J^e  premium  is  fmall  f ,  and  the  recovery,  in  cafe  of  lofs,  is  eafy  and 
certain.  Ev^ery  one  of  thefe  offices,  keep  a  fet  of  men  in  pay,  who  are 
?eady  at  all  hours  to  give  their  affiftace  in  cafe  of  lire  ;  and  who  are  on 
all  occafions  extremely  bold,  dexterous,  and  diligent ;  but  though  all 

*  The  Britilh  Mufeum  is  depofited  in  Montagu-houie.  Sir  Hans  vSloane,  barU 
(who  died  in  1753)  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  founder  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum  ; 
for  ita  being  eftablilh.ed  by  parliament  was  only  in  confequence  of  his  leaving  by  wi]L 
his  noble  colle<5lion  of  natural  hiftory,  his  large  library,  and  his  numerous  curiofitie^,, 
•which  coft  him  5O3OOO  I.  to  the  ufe  of  the  public,  on  condition  that  the  parliament  would 
pay  2.0,000  L  to  his  executors.  To  this  colie6lion  were  added  the  Cottonian  library,  the 
Harleian  manufcripts,  colle6lcd  by  the  Oxford  family,  and  purchafed"  likewife  by  the 
parliament,  and  a  colle6i:ion  of  books  given  by  the  late  major  Edwards.  His  late  ma- 
jefty,  in  confideration  of  its  great  ufefulnefsy  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  add  thereto,  the 
royal  libraries  of  books  and  manufcripts  collected  by  the  feveral  kings  of  England. 

The  Sloanian  colle61:ion  confifts  of  an  amazing  number  of  curiofities ;  among  which 
are  the  library,  including  books  of  drawings,  manufcripts,  and  prints,  amounting  te- 
about  50,000  volumes.  Medals,  coins,  ancient  and  modern,  23,000.  Cameos  und 
intaglios,  about  700.  Seals,  268.  Velfels^  &c,  of  agate,  jafper,  &c.- 542.  Antiqui- 
ties, 1,125-  Precious  ftones,  agates,  jafper,  &c.  2,256.  Metals,  minerals,  ores,  &c. 
■2,725.  Cryftals,  ipars,  &c.  1,864.  FolFils,  filnts,  ftones,  1,275.  Earths,  fands,  fait*, 
1,035.  Bitumens,  fulphurs,  ambers,  &c.  399.  Talcs,  micse,  &c.  388.  Corals, 
fpunges,  &c.  1,421.  Teftacea,  or  faells,  &c.  5,843.  Echini,  echinita;,  &c.  659, 
Aflerisii  trochi,  entrochi,  &c.  '241.  Cruftacese,  crabs,  lobfters,  &c.  363,  Stellas, 
marins,  flar-fifties,  Sec.  173.  Fifii,  and  their  parts,  &c.  1,555.  Birds,  and  their 
parts,  eggs,  and  nsfls,  of  different  fpecies,  1,172.  C^adrupeds,  &c.  1,886.  Vipers^, 
ferpents,  &c.  52T.  Infedls,  &c.  5,439.  Vegetables,  12,506.  Hortus  ficcus,.  or  vo- 
lumes of  dried  plants,  334.  Humani,  as  calculi,  anatomical  preparations,  756.  Mif- 
celianeous  things,  natural,  2,098.  Mathematical  inftruments,  55.  A  catalogue  of  ail 
the  above  is  written  in  a  number  of  large  volumes. 

■f  The  terms  of  infurance  are  as  follows,  viz..  every  perfon  infurirtg,  ffiall  pay  Ts. 
for  every  100  1.  infured  on  goods,  inclofed  in  brick  or  ftone  • —  c 
H  half  hazardous,  as  to  fituation,  or  kind  of  goods  —  — '  ' —    3  ® 

If  hazardous  —  —  —  ■ —  —  —  4© 

If  hazardous  and  half  hazardous  ^  —  ^    ^  O 

If  hazardcus  and  hazardous  . —  — '  — -    ^  —6  c. 

For  evei-y  100  1.  infured  on  goods,  inclofed  in  part  brick,  and  part  timber  —  26 
If  half  hazardous,  as  to  fituation,  or  kind  of  goods  —  —    3  9 

If  hazardous       —       —        —       — '       —       —       —  •—  |  ^' 

If  hazardous  and  half  hazardous  — »  —       —       —  -—63 

If  hazardous  and  hazardous  —      _      —       .—  —  —  76- 

l"or  ev.;ry  TOO  i.  infured  on  goods,  Inclofed  in  timber  —  • —  3  ^ 
If  half  hazardous,  as  to  fituation,  or  kind  of  goods  —  — /  —  —  4  ^' 
If  hazardous  —       —  —       —  — "  —  — ,       —    6  C 

If  hazardous  and  half  hazardous  —  — •  —         ^  ■ — -76 

if  hazardous  and  hazardous  —  —  — •  ~  9 

The  premium  is  double  upon  any  fum  between  one  and  two  thoufand,  ?,na  trebxc  ' 
Wtween  two  and  three  thouiund  pounds,  , 
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tlieir  labours  {hould  prove  unfuccefsful,  the  perfon  who  fufFers  by  this 
devouring  element,  has  the  comfort  that  muft  arife  from  a  certainty  of 
being  paid  the  value  (upon  oath)  of  what  he  has  infared. 

If  the  ufe  arid  advantage  of  public  magnificence  is  confidered  as  a  ria- 
tional  concern,  it  v/ill  be  found  to  be  of  the  utmoft  confequence,  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  mankind,  as  that  attention  to  it  which  encourage- 
ment will  produce,  muft  neceflarily  ftimulate  the  powers  of  invention 
and  ingenuity,  and  of  courfe  create  employment  for  great  numbers  of 
artifts,  who,  exclafive  of  the  reward  of  their  abilities,  cannot  fail  of 
ftriking  out  many  things  which  will  do  honour  to  themfelves,  and  to  their 
country.  This  confideration  alone,  is,  without  doubt,  highly  worthy  of 
a  commercial  people  ;  it  is  this  which  gives  the  preference  to  one  country 
in  comparifon  with  another,  and  it  is  this  which  diftinguilhes  the  genius 
of  a  people  in  the  moft  ftriking  manner* 

Before  the  conflagration  in  1666,  London  (which  like  moft  other  great 
cities  had  arifen  from  fmall  beginnings)  was  totally  inelegant,  inconve- 
nient, and  unhealthy  ;  of  which  latter  misfortune,  many  melancholy  proofs 
^re  authenticated  in  hhlory,  and.  which,  without  doubt,  proceeded  froni 
the  narrownefs  of  the  ftreets,  and  the  unaccountable  projedlions  of  the 
buildings,  that  confined  the  putrid  air,  and,  joined  with  other  circum- 
ftances,  fuch  as  the  want  of  water,  rendered  the  city  fcarce  ever  free  from 
pelViIential  devaftation.  The  fire  which  conTumed  the  greatell  part  of  the 
city,  dreadful  as  it  was  to  the  inhabitants  at  that  time,  was  prodadlive  of 
confequences  which  m.ade  ample  amends  for  the  loiTes  fuftained  by  indi- 
viduals ;  a  new  city  arofe  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  5  but,  though  more 
regular,  open,  convenient,  and  healthful  than  the  former,  yet  by  no 
means  anfvvered  to  the  charaders  of  magnificence  or  elegance,  ih  fome 
particulars,  as  fhall  be  hereafter  mentioned,  and  it  is  ever  to  be  lamented 
(fuch  was  the  infatuation  of  thofe  times)  that  the  elegant  and  ufeful 
plan  of  the  great  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  was  totally  dilregarded  and 
facrificed  to  the  mean  and  felfifh  views  of  private  property  ;  views  which 
did  irreparable  injury  to  the  citizens  themfelves,  and  to  the  nation  in 
general  ;  for  had  that  great  architect's  plan  been  followed,  what  has 
often  been  alTefted,  muft  have  been  the  refult,  the  metropolis  of , this 
kingdom  would  inconteftibly  have  been  the  moft  beautiful  city  in  the 
univerfe,  and  of  confequence  muft,  from  the  prodigious  refort  of  fo- 
reigners of  diftindlion  and  tafte,  who  would  have  vifited  it,  have  be- 
come an  inexhauftible  fund  of  riches  to  this  nation.  But  as  the  deplor- 
able blindnefs  of  that  age  has  deprived  us  of  fo  valuable  an  acquifition, 
it  is  become  abfolutely  neceffary  that  fome  efforts  fhould  be  made  to  ren- 
der the  prefent  plan  in  a  greater  degree  anfwerable  to  the  charader  of 
the  richeft  and  moft  powerful  people  in  the  world. 

The  plan  of  London  in  its  prefent  ftate,  will,  in  many  inftances  appear, 
to  very  moderate  judges,  to  be  as  injudicious  a  difpofition,  ascanpoftibiy 
be  conceived  for  a  city  of  trade  and  commerce,  on  the  borders  of  fo  noble 
a  river  as  the  Thames.  The  wharfs  and  quays  on  its  banks  are  defpi- 
cable  and  inconvenient  beyond  conception.  Let  any  one  who  has  a  toler* 
able  tafte,  and  fome  idea  of  public  utility,  give  himfelf  the  trouble  of 
confidering  the  ftate  of  the  buildings,  qu?.ys,  and  wharfs,  on  both  fides 
the  river  Thames,  from  Chelfea  to  Blackwall,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
Batterfea  to  Greenwich  on  the  other,  and  he  will  be  immediately  con- 
vinced that  there  is  not  one  convenient,  well  regulated  fpot  (as  the  build- 
ings thereon  are  at  prefent  difpofed)  either  for  bufmefs  or  elegance,  ia 
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that  whole  extent.    After  he  has  confidercd  the  flatc  of  the  bank?  of  the 
j'iver,  he  may  continue  his  obfervation  upon  the  interiorpartsof  the  town, 
and  naturally  turn  his  eyes  upon  thofe  ufeful  places  to  the  trading  pan 
of  the  world,  Wapping,  Rotherhithe,  and  Southwark,  all  contiguous  to  the 
Thames,  and  all  entirely  deftitute  of  that  ufeful  regularity,  convenience.^ 
and  utility,  fo  very  defirable  in  commercial  cities.    The  obferver  may 
from  hence  direft  his  view  to  Tower-hill,  the  Cuftom-houfe,  Thames- 
ftreet,  Watling-ftreet,  and  the  parages  to  London-bridge  ;  thence  to  the 
miferably  contrived  avenues  into  Spital-fields,  Whitechapel,  and  Moor- 
fields.    He  may  confider  the  fituation  of  St  Paul's,  and  other  churches, 
that  of  the  Monument,  the  Companies  halls,  and  other  public  buildings, 
that  are  thruft  up  in  corners,  and  placed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  mull  tempt 
every  foreigner  to  believe  that  they  were  defigned  to  be  concealed.  The 
obferver  may  next  take  in  all  thofe  wretched  parts  which  he  will  find  on 
both  fides  the  Fleet-market ;  necelfity  will  oblige  him  to  proceeed  into 
Smithfield,  for  the  fake  of  breathing  a  frefher  air ;  and  when  he  has  confi- 
dered  a  fpot,  capable  of  the  greatell  advantages,  but  deftitute  of  any,  he 
may  plunge  into  the  deplorable  avenues  and  horrid  paffages  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood.   He  may  thence  proceed  to  Baldwin's  Gardens,  through  the 
ruins  of  which  if  he  efcapes  without  hurt,  he  may  reach  Gray's-Inn-lane; 
which,  though  one  of  the  principle  avenues  to  this  metropolis,  is  defpi- 
cable  beyond  conception.    From  thence  he  may  travel  into  Holborn, 
where  the  firft  objedl  that  prefents  itfelf  to  view,  is  Middle-row,  a  nui- 
fance  univerfally  detefted,  but  fufFered  to  remain  a  public  difgrace  to  the 
fineft  ftreet  in  London.  He  may  fcramble  on  with  fome  fatisfadion,  until 
he  arrives  at  Broad  St.  Giles's,  where,  if  he  can  bear  to  fee  a  fine  fitua- 
tion covered  with  ruinous  buildings,  and  inhabited  by  the  moft  deplo- 
rable objefts  that  human  nature  can  furnifh,  he  may  vifit  the  environs. 
From  hence  he  may  proceed  along  Oxford-ftreet,  and  liriking  into  the  town 
on  which  hand  he  pleafes,  he  will  obferve  the  fineft  fituation  covered  with 
a  profufion  of  deformity,  that  has  been  obtruded  on  the  public,  forwant 
of  a  general,  well-regulated,  limited  plan,  which  fhould  have  been  en- 
forced by  commiffioners  appointed  by  authority,  men  of  found  judgment^ 
tafte,  and  adivity  ;  had  that  happily  been  the  cafe,  all  the  glaring  abfur- 
dities,  which  are  perpetually  ftaring  in  the  faces,  and  infulting  the  under- 
ftandings  of  perfons  of  fcienceand  tafte,  would  never  have  hadexiftence. 
But  private  property,  and  pitiful,  mean  undertakings,  fuited  to  the  capa- 
cities of  the  projeftors,  have  taken  place  of  that  regularity  and  elegance, 
which  a  general  plan  would  have  produced  ;  and  nothing  in  thefe  parts 
feems  to  have  been  confidered  for  twenty  years  paft,  but  theintereftof  a 
'few  taftlefs  builders,  who  have  entered  into  a  combination,  with  no  other 
view  than  fleecing  the  pubic,  and  of  extending  and  diftorting  the  town, 
till  they  have  rendered  it  completely  ridiculous.  From  hence  the  obferver, 
in  his  road  to  the  city  of  Weftminfter,  may  have  a  glance  at  St.  James's, 
the  reftdence  of  the  moft  powerful  and  refpeftable  monarch  in  the  uni- 
verfe:  a  prince,  who  is  himfelf  a  lover  of  the  arts,  and  under  whofe 
happy  aufpices  artifts  of  real  merit  and  ingenuity  can  never  doubt  of  ob- 
taining patronage  and  encouragement.    The  obferver  will  not  be  better 
fatislied  when  he  has  reached  Weftminfter,  when  he  confiders  what  might- 
have  been  done,  and  how  little  has  been  done,  when  fo  fine  an  oppor- 
tunity prefented  itfelf.    From  Weftminfter-bridge  he  may  conduft  him- 
ielf  into  St.  George's  Fields;  one  of  the  few  fpots  about  London  which 
has  not  yet  fiilien  a  facrifice  to  the  depraved  tafte  of  modern  builders  i 
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K/i-re  he  may  indulge  Himfelf  with  the  contemplation  of  what  advantageous 
things  may  yet  be  done  for  this  hitherto  negleiled  metropolis. 

Such  was  the  inconvenience  and  very  difagreeable  appearance  of  London^ 
fo  late  as  the  middle  of  the  prefent  century,  when  this  great  emporiuni 
and  its  beautiful  river  again  began  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  legifla 
ture,  who,  fmce  the  accefllon  of  his  prefent  majeiiy  efpecially,  feem  dif- 
pofed  to  countenance  any  propofal  that  has  a-  tendency  to  refcue  both 
from  thefe  inconveniences,  as  well  as  a  thoufand  abfurdities  which  hurt 
the  eye  of  every  judicious  obferver. 

It  may  appear  paradoxical,  that  fo  many  citizens  of  London,  who  fpare 
no  cofi  in  ornamenting  their  country  villas,  Ihould  feera  to  pofTefs  a  here- 
ditary fpirit  of  oppofition  to  whatever  has  the  appearance  of  improving 
tile  capital.  They  have  uniformly  perfevered,  from  the  days  of  Sir  Chri- 
Hopher  Wren  to  the  prefent  time,  in  refilling  every  attempt  of  govern- 
ment, though  manifeflly  tending  to  elegance  and  conveniency.  They 
exclaimed  againft  the  very  nece/Tary  ftruclure  of  Weflminller-bridgep 
though  the  expence  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  public ;  with  the  fame  ill- 
judged  and  indecent  vehemence  a  confiderable  body  of  the  livery  declared 
a2:ainft  that  at  Blackfriars,  and  their  unaccountable  oppofition  to  the 
Adelphi  (by  which  the  river  is  greatly  benefited)  loft  the  city  an  annual 
revenue  amounting  to  fome  hundred  pounds.  They  alledged  that  thefe 
ftru£lures  w-ouM  ruin  the  navigation  of  the  river-  The  parliament  faw 
matters  in  a  different  light,  and  experience  (hews  them  to  have  beea 
more  competent  judges.  To  a  difmterelied  by-ftander,  it  is  curious  tQ 
obferve  how  mankind  fuifer  themfelves  to  be  governed  by  prejudices. 
While  the  rulers  of  the  city  were  thus  wrangling  with  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  nation.,  againft  eredions  which  do  honour  to  our  age  and  country, 
they  fet  no  bounds  to  their  expence  upon  London  bridge,  an  injudicious 
Gothic  fabric,  which  from  the  narrownefs  of  its  arches,  proves  a  real 
obftrudtion  to  navigation,  befides  the  lofs  of  lives  and  of  goods  in  pafting 
a  current  at  certain  periods  of  the  tide  more  dangerous  than  a  voyage  to 
Bengal  or  China.  They  are  now  convinced,  that  herein  they  alfo  adled 
like  men  unwilling  to  be  guided  by  the  didates  of  reafon  or  found  policy  ; 
another  capital  fum  is  loft  to  the  city,  and  the  bridge  muft  unavoidably 
be  rebuilt  from  the  foundation. 

From  thefe,  aud  fimilar  fads  mentioned  elfewhere  refpeding  Edin- 
burgh, it  would  appear  that  the  majority  of  citizens,  however  refped- 
able  in  their  private  charaders,  or  in  a  mercantile  capacity,  are  not  the 
-moft  proper  perfons  for  ftriking  out,  or  conduding  national  undertakings ; 
for  it  is  extremely  obvious,  that  the  few  public  edifices  of  the  prefent 
age,  though  indifpenfably  neceffary,  have  been  forced  upon  the  metro- 
polis by  the  vvifdom  of  the  legiflature,  and  to  that  great  body  the  public 
muft  look  for  fuch  regulations,  and  fuch  works  of  utility  as  their  fuperior 
tafte  and  judgment  lhall  deem  expedient. 

It  has  already  been  obferv^d  whai:  may  yet  he  done  upon  the  oppoiite 
(hore  ;  and  on  the  London  fide  alio.  Nature;^  aided  by  a  combination  of 
lucky  circumftances,  feems  to  invite  our  a-tteutioa  to  ornament  and  to 
health.  Here,  in  the  centre  of  the  town.,  ^nd  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Dobleft  river  in  Europe,  was  a  chain  of  inelegant,  ruinous  houfes,  known 
l?y  the  names  of  Durham  Yard,  liie  Savoy,  and  Somcrfet  Houfe,  hitherto 
l;he  fhame  and  difgrace  of  the  capital.  The  firft,  being  private  proper- 
ty* engaged  the  notice  of  the  ingenious  Adams,  who  opened  the  way  to 
.^.pie.ce  .of  fcenery,  which  no  city  in  Europe  c^n  equal.    On  the  fcite  of 
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Darham  Yard  was  raifed  upon  arches,  the  pile  of  the  Adelphi,  cele- 
brated for  its  enchanting  profped,  the  utility  of  its  wharfs,  and  its  fab- 
terraneous  apartments  anfvvering  a  variety  of  purpofes  of  general  bene- 
fit. Contigaous  to  tiie  Adelphi  ftands  the  Savoy,  the  property  of 
government,  hitherto  a  nuifance,  but  of  late  rendered  more  fo  by  an 
accidental  iire  ;  and,  adjoining  to  the  Savoy,  towards  the  Temple,  flood 
Somerfet  Houfe,  where,  being  the  property  of  governn-^ent  alfo,  a  new 
pile  of  buildings  for  public  offices  is  begun  i  but  it  is  much  to  be  la- 
mented, that,  notwithiianding  the  very  liberal  contributions  oFthe  pub- 
lic, government  fiioald  be  fo  circumfcribed  in  its  finances  as  to  raife  con- 
trafted  edi{ice3,  inftead  of  thofe  noble  fabrics  which  become  the  dignity 
of  the  Britifl:!  ^mpirey  and  which  would  ultimately  refund  the  nation  by 
drawing  a  greater  number  of  Grangers  to  admire  the  artificial,  as  well 
as  the  natural  beauties  of  this  happy  ifland. 

A  dillinguiihed  orator,  equally  celebrated  for  his  ideas  on  the  fublime 
^nd  beaatilul,  in  vain  declaimed  againfl  the  confined  plan  of  thefe  in^ 
tended  eredicns.  There  was  not  money  in  the  Treafury  fuitable  to  his 
^enlarged  fcale,  and  the  Nyealthieft  nation  in  the  univerfe  gives  way,  in 
fublim.e  rnagnificence,  to  the  numerous  edifices  of  ancient  and  modern 
times.  If  we  except  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  two  bridges, 
what  is  there  in  London  comparable  to  the  fuperb  remains  of  antiquity 
in  Afia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Rome  !  And  Vv'hat  are  our  London  palaces, 
or  the  brick  walls  of  our  nobility,  compared  to  Verfailles,  the  Efcurial, 
and  other  ftru6lures  of  neighbouring  nations,  who  feem  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  alluring  travellers  to  their  refpe6five  countries.  Such  are  the 
misfortunes  of  our  ifland  ;  an  extenfive  and  powerful  empire,  renowned 
throughout  the  globe  for  the  variety  of  its  commerce,  nnd  the  refources 
of  its  wealth,  yet  flrangers  to  the  magnificent,  and  fcarcely  upon  a  foot- 
ing with  the  eledorate  of  Brandenburg,  or  the  petty  ftates  of  modern 
Italy.  _  - 

While  we  lament  thefe  negative  difadvantages  to  the  metropolis,  we 
;nuil:  at  the  fame  time  acknowledge,  that  a  fpirit  of  improvement  feems 
^nore  univerfal  amongfl  all  degrees  of  people  ;  z\nd  the  prefent  age,  if 
not  dillinguifliable  for  whatever  is  great  and  noble  in  architedure,  will  at 
leafl  have  a  juft  claim  to  a  neat  fimplicity,  being  a  medium  between  what 
London  was,  and  vv-hat  it  might  be.  The  very  elegant  and  neceffary 
method  of  paving  and  enlightening  the  flreets  is  felt  in  the  mpft 
fenfible  manner,  by  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  people.  The  roads  are 
"continued  for  feveral  miles  around  upon  the  fame  model ;  and  exclufive 
of  lamps  regularly  placed  on  each  fide,  at  fhort  diilances,  are  rendered 
mor-e  iecure  by  watchmen  Rationed  within  a  call  of  each  other.  No- 
thing can  appear  more  brilliant  than  thofe  lights  when  viewed  at  a  dif- 
tance,  efpc<;ia]ly  w'.ere  the  roads  run  acrofs  ;  and  even  the  principal 
ilreets,  fuch  as  Bali  Mall,  New  Bond-flreet,  Oxford-flreet,  &c.  convey 
an  idea  of  elegance  and  magnificence.  Upon  the  whole,  there  never 
wasj  in  any  age  pr  country,  a  public  fcheme  adopted  which  refledls  more 
glory  upon  government,  or  does  greater  honour  to  the  perfon  who  ori- 
ginally propofed  and  fupported  it. 

'  Arnongn:  the  lift  of  improvements  worthy  notice,  may  be  included  the 
Six  Clerks  Ofhce,  in  Chancery-lane,  and  that  very  fubftantial  building  in 
the  Old  Bailey,  which  does  honour  to  a  people  celebrated  for  their  clean- 
linefs,  and  for  thei/  humanity.  Here  the  unfortunate  debtor  will  no 
longer  be  annoyed  by  the  dreadful  rattle  cf  chains^  or  by  the  more 
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•■  torrid  founds  iiTaing  from  the  lips  of  tliofe  wretched  beings,  who  fet 
defiance  to  all  laws  divine  and  human  ;  and  here  alfo  the  offender,  whofe 
■crime  is  not  capital,  may  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  a  free  open  air. 

Foreigners  have  been  puzzled  to  account  how  it  happens  that  the  mo- 
narchs  of  the  richeft  nation  in  Europe  fhould  be  fo  indifferently  lodged, 
efpeciaily  as  Charles  L  whofe  finances  were  but  low,  compared  to  fomp 
of  his  fucceflbrs,  had  he  lived  undiilarbed,  would  more  than  probably 
have  completed  the  augull  plan  which  Inigo  Jones  drew  for  a  royal  pa- 
lace, and  which  would  have  been  every  way  lui table  to  an  Englifh  mo- 
narch's dignity.  The  truth  is,  his  fon  Charles  H.  though  he  had  a  fin© 
tatte  for  architeflure,  diilipated  his  revenues  upon  his  pleaiures.  The 
reign  of  his  brother  was  too  ihort  for  fuch  an  undertaking.  Perpetual 
wars  during  the  reigns  of  king  William  and  queen  Anne,  left  the  par- 
liament no  money  to  fpare  for  a  palace.  The  two  fucceeding  monarchs 
were  indifferent  as  to  fuch  a  piece  of  grandeur  in  England  ;  and  thoughi 
feveral  fchemes  were  drawn  up  for  that  purpofe,  yet  they  came  to  no- 
thing, efpecially  as  three  millions  of  money  were  neceifary  for  carrying 
it  into  execution.  We  have,  however,  every' thing  to  exped  in  the  reign 
of  a  prince,  whofe  love  of  architefture  and  the  fine  arts  has  not  been 
exceeded  by  any  of  his  predeceflors. 

Windfor  caille  is  the  only  fabric  that  deferves  the  name  of  a  royal 
palace  in  England  ;  and  that  chiefly  through  its  beautiful  and  command- 
ing fituation  ;  which,  with  the  form  of  its  conftrudtion,  rendered  it,  be- 
fore the  introduftion  of  artillery,  impregnable.  Hampton- Court  was 
the  favourite  refidence  of  king  William.  It  is  built  in  the  Dutch  tafle, 
and  has  fome  good  apartments,  and,  like  Windfor,  lies  near  the  Thames. 
Both  thefe  places  have  fome  good  piilures ;  but  nothing  equal  to  the 
magnificent  colledion  made  by  Charles  I.  and  diffipated  in  the  time  of 
the  civil  wars.  The  cartoons  of  Raphael,  which,  for  defign  and  ex- 
preffion,  are  reckoned  the  mafrer- pieces  of  painting,  have,  by  his  prefent 
majefty,  been  removed  from  the  gallery  built  for  them  at  Haraptonr 
Court,  to  the  queen's  palace,  formerly  Buckingham-houfe,  in  St.  James's 
Park.  The  palace  of  St.  James's  is  commodious,  but  has  the  air  of  a 
convent ;  and  that  of  Kenhngton,  which  was  purchafed  from  the  Finery 
family  by  king  William,  is  remarkable  only  for  its  gardens,  which  are 
laid  out  in  a  grand  tafte.  Other  houfes,  though  belonging  to  the  king, 
are  far  from  deferving  the  name  of  royal  *. 

Next  to  thefe,  if  not  fuperior,  in  magnificence  and  expenfivc  decora- 
tions, are  many  private  feats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  all 
over  the  kingdom,  wherein  the  amazing  opulence  of  the  Englifh  nation 
fhines  forth  in  its  fulleii;  point  of  view.  Herein  alfo  the  princely  for- 
tunes of  the  nobility  are  made  fubfervient  to  the  fineft  claiiical  tafte  ; 
vvitnefs  the  feats  of  earl  Temple  and  earl  Pembroke,  where  moreremxains 
of  antiquity  are  to  be  found  than  are  in  the  poirclTion  of  any  fubje£l  in 
the  world. 

But  thofe  capital  houfes  of  the  Englifh  nobility  and  gentry  have  an  ex- 
cellency diilincl  from  what  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  th^ 


*  The  fituations  that  have  heen  deemed  the  nioft  elij:rible  for  a  town  and  country  re- 
fidence, are  Hyde  Park,  and  Richmond  Park,  near  Peteriham.  A  palace  in  the  lafi: 
mentioned  place,  if  executed  upon  a  liberal  plan,  woidd  at  once  afloiiifa  the  beholder 
y/ith  ail  that  ie  great  and  noble  in  nature  and  art. 
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globe,  which  is,  that  all  of  them  are  complete  without  and  w!thin,  all 
the  apartments  and  members  being  fuitable  to  each  other,  both  in  con- 
ftrudion  and  furniture,  and  all  kept  in  the  higheft  prefervation.  It  of- 
ten happens,  that  the  houfe,  however  elegant  and  coftly,  is  not  the  prin- 
cipal objeft  of  the  feat,  which  confifts  in  its  hortulane  and  rural  deco- 
rations. Viftas,  opening  landfcapes,  temples,  all  of  them  the  refult  of 
that  enchanting  art  of  imitating  nature,  and  uniting  beauty  with  mag- 
nificence,   Of  which  the  following  are  the  moil  diliinguifhed,  viz. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke's,  at  "VVilcon,  in  Wiltfhire, 

Lord  Clifford's,  King's-Weftpn,  Gloucefterfhire, 

Buke  of  Beaufort's,  Badmington-Magna,  dittp. 

Earl  Spencer's,  Wimbleton,  Surry. 

Sir  Gregory  Page's,  Blackheath,  Kent. 

Earl  Tilney's,  Epping  foreil,  Effex. 

Duke  of  Grafton's,  Eufton  Hall,  Suffolk. 

pari  of  Orford's,  Houghton,  Norfolk. 

Duke  of  Marlborough's,  Blenheim,  Oxfordfhire*  j 

Earl  of  Litchfield's,  Ditchley,  ditto. 

Earl  Temple's,  Stowe,  Buckinghamfliire. 

Earl  of  Bute's,  Luton  Hoo,  Bedfordfhire. 

Earl  of  Winchelfea's,  Okeham,  Rutlandfhire. 

Earl  of  Stafford's,  Broughton,  Northamptqnfhire. 

Earl  of  Pomfret's,  Eafton,  ditto. 

Earl  Spencer's,  Althorp,  ditto. 

Earl  of  Exeter's,  Stamford,  ditto. 

Duke  of  Norfolk's,  Workfop,  Nottinghamfhire,, 

Puke  of  Devonfhire's,  Chatfworth,  Derbylhire, 

Lord  Scarfdale's,  near  Derby, 

StudleyPark,  Yorkfiiire. 

Earl  of  Carlifle's,  at  Caftle-Howard,  ditto, 

puke  of  r^ortliumberland's,  at  Alnwick,  Northumberland. 

It  cannot  be  expej^led  that  J  fhould  here  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  chief 
towns  of  England  ;  which,  to  fay  the  truth,  have  little  befides  their 
commerce,  and  the  conveniency  of  their  fituation,  to  recommend  them, 
though  fome  of  them  have  noble  public  buildings  and  bridges.  Briftol 
is  thought  to  be  the  largeft  city  in  the  Britifh  dominions,  after  London 
and  Dublin,  and  to  contain  about  190,000  inhabitants,  No  nation  in 
the  world  can  fhew  fuch  dock-yards,  and  all  conveniencies  for  the  con- 
ftrudlion  and  repairs  of  the  royal  navy,  as  Fortfmouth  (the  moft  regular 
fortification  in  England),  Plymouth,  Chatham,  Woolwich,  andDeptford. 
The  royal  Hofpital  at  Greenwich  for  fuperannuated  feamen,  is  fcarcely 
exceeded  by  any  royal  palace  for  its  magnificence  and  expence.  In  fhort, 
every  town  in  Epgland  is  noted  for  fome  particular  produ^ion  or  manu- 
fafture,  to  which  its  buildings  and  appearance  are  generally  fitted  ;  and 
though  England  contains  many  excellent  and  commodious  fea-ports,  yet 
all  of  them  have  an  immediate  connexion  with  London,  which  is  the 
common  centre  of  national  commerce. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  This  article  is  fo  copious,  and 
has  been  fo  well  difcuffed  in  former  publications,  many  of  which  are 
mafter-pieces  in  their  kind,  that  the  reader,  I  hope,  will  not  expeft  that  I 
fhould  enter  into  minutiae.  It  is  well  known  that  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures have  railed  the  Englifh  to  be  at  this  day  the  fi^rft  apd  moft  powerful 
ieople  in  the  world.  Hiftoiical  reviews,  on  this  head,  would  be  tedious, 
it  is  fulHcien:  then  to  fay,  that     vyas  not  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
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thzt  England  began  to  feel  her  true  weight  in  the  fcale  of  comnnerce. 
She  planned  feme  fettlements  in  America,  particularly  Virginia,  but  left 
xhe  expence  attending  them  to  be  defrayed  by  her  fubjeds ;  and  indeed 
fhewas  tooparfimonious  to  carry  her  own  notions  of  trade  into  execution. 
James  I.  entered  upon  great  and  beneficial  fchemes  for  the  Englifh  trade. 
The  Eaft- India  company  owes  to  him  their  fuccefs  and  exiftence,  and  the 
Britifh  America  faw  her  moft  flourilhing  colonies  rife  under  him  and  his 
family.  The  fpirit  of  commerce  went  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  liberty, 
.and  their  gradations  have  terminated  in  the  prefent  glorious  ftate  of  the 
nation.  It  is  not  within  my  defign  to  follow  commerce  through  all  her 
fluftuations  and  ftates.  This  would  be  an  idle  attempt,  and  it  has  already- 
taken  up  large  volumes.  The  nature  of  a  geographical  work,  requires 
only  a  reprefentation  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  commerce  in  every  country; 
and  in  this  light  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  lhall  be  able  to  treat  of  it  with 
more  precifion  than  former  writers  upon  the  fame  fubjeil. 

The  prefent  fyftem  of  Englifh  politics  may  properly  be  faid  to  have 
taken  rife  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  At  this  time  the  proteftant 
religion  was  eftablifhed,  which  naturally  allied  us  to  the  reformed  Hates, 
and  made  all  the  Popifh  powers  our  enemies. 

We  began  in  the  fame  reign  to  extend  our  trade,  by  which  it  became 
necefTary  for  us  alfo  to  watch  the  commercial  progrefs  of  our  neighbours  ; 
and,  if  not  to  incommode  and  obIlru(5^  their  traffic,  to  hinder  them  from 
impairing  our's. 

We  then  likewife  fettled  colonies  in  America,  which  was  become  the 
great  fcene  of  European  ambition  ;  for,  feeing  with  what  treafures  the 
Spaniards  were  annually  enriched  from  Mexico  and  Peru,  every  nation 
imagined,  that  an  American  conqueft  or  plantation  would  certainly  fill 
the  mother-country  with  gold  and  filver. 

The  difcoveries  of  new  regions,  which  were  then  every  day  made,  the 
profit  of  remote  traffic,  and  the  neceflity  of  long  voyages,  produced,  in  a 
few  years,  a  great  multiplication  of  fhipping.  The  fea  was  confidered 
as  the  wealthy  element ;  and,  by  degrees,  a  new  kind  of  fovereignty 
arofe,  called  naval  dominion. 

As  the  chief  trade  of  Europe,  fo  the  chief  maritime  power  was  at  firft 
in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards,  who,  by  a  compad^,  to 
which  the  confent  of  other  princes  was  not  afked,  had  divided  the  newly 
difcovered  countries  between  them  ;  but  the  crown  of  Portugal  having 
fallen  to  the  king  of  Spain,  or  being  feized  by  him,  he  was  mailer  of  the 
ihips  of  the  two  nations,  with  which  he  kept  all  the  coafts  of  Europe  ia 
alarm,  till  the  Armada,  he  had  raifed  at  a  vaft  expence  for  the  conqueft 
of  England,  was  dcftroyed  ;  which  put  a  ftop,  and  almoft  an  end,  to 
the  naval  power  of  the  Spaniards, 

At  this  time  the  Dutch,  who  were  opprefTed  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
feared  yet  greater  evils  than  they  felt,  refolved  no  longer  to  endure  the 
infolence  of  their  mafters  ;  they  therefore  revolted  ;  and  after  a  ftruggle, 
in  which  they  were  alFiiled  by  the  money  and  forces  of  Elizabeth,  erede4 
an  independent  and  powerful  commonwealth. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low- Countries  had  formed  their  fyfteni 
pf  government,  and  fome  remiffion  of  the  war  gave  them  leifure  to  form 
fchemes  of  future  profperity,  they  eafily  perceived  that  as  their  territories 
were  narrow,  and  their  numbers  fmall,  they  could  preferve  themfelves  only 
py  that  power,  which  is  the^confequence  of  wealth  ;  and  that,  by  a  people 
Ayhpfe  country  produced  only  the  necelTaries  of  life,  wealth  was  not  to  be 
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acquired  but  from  foreign  dominions,  and  by  the  tranfportation  of  ike 
products  of  one  country  into  another. 

From  this  necelTity,  thus  juftly  eftimated,  arofe  a  plan  of  commerce, 
which  was  for  many  years  profecuted  with  an  induftry  and  fuccefs,  per- 
haps never  feen  in  the  world  before;  and  by  which  the  poor  tenants- of 
mud-walled  villages  and  impafTable  bogs,  erefted  themfelves  into  high 
and  mighty  ftates,  who  fet  the  greateft  monarchs  at  defiance,  whofe  al- 
liance was  courted  by  the  proudeft,  and  whofe  power  was  dreaded  by  the 
fiercell:  nations.  By  the  eftablifhment  of  this  ftate,  there  arofe  to  Eng- 
land a  new  ally,  and  a  new  rival. 

At  this  time,  which  feems  to  be  the  period  deftined  for  the  change  of 
the  face  of  Europe,  France  began  firft  to  rife  into  power,  and  from  de- 
fending her  own  provinces  with  difficulty  and  fluftuating  fuccefs,  to 
threaten  her  neighbours  with  incroachments  and  devaftations.  Henry  IV, 
leaving  after  a  long  rtruggle  obtained  the  crown,  found  it  eafy  to  govern 
noblds,  exhaulled  and  wearied  by  a  long  civil  war ;  and  having  com- 
pofed  the  difputes  between  the  Proteftants  and  Papifts,  fo  as  to  obtain, 
at  leaft,  a  truce  for  both  parties,  was  at  leifure  to  accumulate  treafure, 
and  raife  forces,  which  he  propofed  to  have  employed  in  a  defign  of  fet- 
tling for  ever  the  balance  of  Europe.  Of  this  great  fcheme  he  lived 
not  to  fee  the  vanity,  or  feel  the  difappointment  ;  for  he  was  murdered 
in  the  midft  of  his  mighty  preparations. 

The  French,  however,  were  in  this  reign  taught  to  know  their  own 
power;  and  the  great  defigns  of  a  king,  whofe  wifdom  they  had  fo  long 
experienced,  even  though  they  were  not  brought  to  aftual  experiment, 
difpofed  theni  to  confider  themfelves  as  mailers  of  the  deftiny  of  their 
neighbours ;  and  from  that  time  he  that  fhall  nicely  examine  their  fchemes 
and  conduftj  will  find  that  they  began  to  take  an  air  of  fuperiority,  to 
which  they  had  never  pretended  before  ;  and  that  they  have  been  always 
employed  more  or  lefs  openly  upon  fchemes  of  dominion,  though  with 
frequent  interruptions  from  domeftic  troubles. 

When  queen  Elizabeth  entered  upon  the  government,  thecuftoms  pro- 
duced only  36,0001.  a  year ;  at  the  Reftoration,  they  were  let  to  farm 
for  400,0001.  and  produced  confiderably  above  double  that  fum  before 
the  Revolution.  The  people  of  London,  before  we  had  any  plantations, 
and  but  very  little  trad^,  were  computed  at  about  100,000  ;  at  the  death 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  they  were  increafed  to  1^0,000,  and  are  now  above 
fjx  times  that  number.  In  thofe  days,  we  had  not  only  our  naval  ftores 
tut  our  ihips  from  our  neighbours.  Germany  furnifhed  us  with  all  things 
made  of  metal,  even  to  nails  ;  wine,  paper,  linen,  and  a  thoufand  other 
things  came  from  France.  Portugal  furnifhed  us  with  fugars  ;  all  the 
produce  of  America  was  poured  upon  us  from  Spain  ;  and  the  Venetians 
and  Genoefe  retailed  to  us  the  commodities  of  the  Eaft-Indies  at  their 
own  price.  In  fliort,  the  legal  interell  of  money  was  12  per  cent,  and 
common  price  of  our  land  ten  or  twelve  years  purchafe.  We  may  add, 
|hat  our  manufailures  were  few,  and  thofe  but  indifferent ;  the  number 
of  Englifh  merchants  very  fmall,  and  our  fhipping  much  inferior  to  what 
now  belong  to  our  American  colonies. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  our  trade  when  this  great  princefs  came  to  the 
throne  ;  but  as  we  have  already  obferved,  the  limits  of  our  undertaking 
do  not  permit  us  to  give  a  detail  of  the  gradual  progrefs  of  commerce  fmce 
that  reign,  we  flatter  ourfelves  that  the  Britifli  readei-  will  not  be  dif- 
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pleafed  with  the  following  view  of  our  extenfive  trade,  at  prefent  car- 
ried on  through  the  various  nations  of  the  globe. 

Great-Britain  is,  of  all  other  countries,  the  moft  proper  for  trade  ;  as 
well  from  its  fituation  as  an  ifland,  as  from  the  freedom  and  excellency 
of  its  conftitution,  and  from  its  natural  products  and  confiderable  manu- 
fadlures.  For  exportation  :  our  country  produces  many  of  the  moil  fub- 
ftantial  and  necefiary  commodities,  as  butter,  cheefe,  corn,  cattle,  wool, 
iron,  lead,  tin,  copper,  leather,  copperas,  pitcoal,  alum,  fafFron,  &c. 
Our  corn  fometimes  preferves  other  countries  from  ftarving.  Our  horfes 
are  the  moft  ferviceable  in  the  world,  and  highly  valued  by  all  nations, 
for  their  hardinefs,  beauty,  and  ftrength.  With  beef,  mutton,  pork, 
poultry,  bifcuit,  we  victual  not  only  our  own  fleets,  but  many  foreigners 
that  come  and  go.  Our  iron  we  export  manufactured  in  great  guns,  car- 
cafTes,  bombs,  &c.  Prodigious,  and  almoft  incredible,  is  the  value  like- 
wife  of  other  goods  from  hence  exported  ;  viz.  hops,  flax,  hemp,  hats, 
fhoes,  houfliold-ilulF,  ale,  beer,  red  herrings,  pilchards,  falmon,  oyflers, 
fafFron,  liquorice,  watches,  ribbands,  toys,  See, 

There  is  fcarce  a  manufaflure  in  Europe,  but  what  is  brought  to  great 
perfection  in  England  ;  and  therefore  it  is  perfectly  unneceflary  to  enu-^ 
jnerate  them  all.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  the  moft  confiderable,  and 
•exceeds  in  goodnefs  and  quantity  that  of  any  other  nation.  Hard-war*^ 
is  another  capital  article;  locks,  edge-tools,  guns,  fvvords,  and  other 
arms,  exceed  any  thing  of  the  kind  ;  houfliold  utenfils  of  brafs,  iron,  and 
pewter,  alfo  are  very  great  articles  ;  our  clocks  and  watches  are  in  very 
gKfiat  efteem.  There  are  but  few  manufactures  we  are  defective  in.  In 
thofe  of  lace  and  paper  we  do  not  feem  to  excel ;  but  we  import  much 
more  than  we  fiiould,  if  the  duty  on  Britifh  paper  were  taken  ofl-'.  As 
to  foreign  traffic,  the  woollen  manufacture  is  Itill  the  great  foundaticii 
and  fupport  of  it. 

Our  American  colonies  are  the  objeCts  that  naturally  firft  prefent  them- 
felves  for  our  difcuffion,  and  they  may  be  divided  into  two  claffes,  our 
pofleflions  on  the  continent,  and  thofe  in  the  iflands,  which  go  under 
the  name  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

I  fliali  rank  the  Englifti  polTeffions  in  North-America,  under  the  heads 
of  the  following  colonies,  viz.  Hudfon*s  Bay,  Labrador,  Newfoundland, 
Canada,  Nova-Scotia,  New  England,  (including  MafTachufet's  Bay, 
Rhode-Ifland,  Connecticut,  and  New-Hamplhire,  originally  one  colony, 
and  though  now  under  feparate  jurifdiCtions,  are  ftill  confidered  as  fuch) 
New  York,  New  Jerfey,  Penfylvania,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida.  The  chief 
commodities  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  thofe  colonies,  are  wroughi 
iron,  fteel,  copper,  pewter,  lead,  and  brafs,  cordage,  hemp,  fail-cloth, 
fhip-chandlery,  painters  colours,  millinery,  hofiery,  haberdalhery,  gloves^ 
hats,  broad  cloths,  ftuffs,  flannels,  Colchefter  bays,  long  ell  filks,  gold 
and  filver  lace,  Manchefter  goods,  Britifti,  foreign,  and  Irifh  lint-ns, 
earthen  wares,  grind-ftones,  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield  wares,  toys,  fad- 
dlery,  cabinet  wares,  feeds,  cheeie,  ftrong  beer,  fmoking  pipes,  fnufFs^ 
wines,  fpirits,  and  drugs,  Eaft  India  goods,  books,  paper,  leather,  be- 
fides  many  other  articles,  according  to  the  different  wants  and  exigenciea 
of  the  different  colonies,  impoffible  to  he  enumerated  here. 

The  commodities  exported  from  America  to  Great  Britain,  and  other 
markets,  are  tobacco,  rice,  flour,   bifcuit,   wheat,   beans,  peas,  oats, 
Jadian  corn,  and  other  grain  3  honey,  appl«s,  cyder,  and  onions ;  fait 
'  ■      ■  ■-  beef. 
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beef,  pork,  hams,  bacon,  venifon,  tongues,  butter  and  cheefc,  prodi- 
gious quantities  of  cod,  mackrel,  and  other  fi(h,  and  fifli  oil ;  furs  and 
{kins  of  wild  beafts,  fuch  as  bear,  beaver,  otter,  fox,  deer,  and  racoon, 
horfes,  and  live-Hock;  timber  planks,  mafts,  boards,  ftaves,  Hiingles, 
pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine  ;  (hips  built  for  fale  ;  flax,  flax-feed,  ana  cot- 
ton ;  indigo,  pot  afli,  bees-wax,  tallow,  copper  ore,  and  iron  in  bars 
and  in  pigs ;  befides  many  other  commodities  peculiar  to  the  climes  and 
foil  of  different  provinces.  As  to  thofe,  which  have  been  acquired  by  the 
laft  general  peace,  they  are  certainly  very  improvable,  nor  can  we  form 
any  judgment  of  them,  in  their  prefent  infantine  unfettled  ftate.  It  does 
not  enter  within  my  defign,  nor  indeed  does  it  fall  in  with  my  fubjedt,  to 
recapitulate  the  differences  that  lately  fubfifled  between  thofe  colonies  and 
their  mother  country.  It  is  fufiicient  if  I  exhibit  a  ftate  of  the  trade  be- 
tween them,  as  it  exifted  when  thofe  differences  took  place,  marking  at 
die  fame  time  the  commercial  fl:rength  and  fliipping  of  the  colonies. 


Colonies. 

a  Tvi  p  n 

Great  Britain. 

the  Colonies. 

Hudfon's  Bay 

4 

130 

L.  i6»G00 

29,340 

Labrador,  Ameri-7 

can  velTe Is  120  I 

49,050 

Newfoundland 

20,560 

(3000  boats) 

273,400 

345,000 

Canada 

400 

io5,oco 

105,500 

Nova  Scotia 

26,500 

38,000 

New  England 

46 

395>ooo 

370,500 

Rhode  Ifland,  "1 

ConneAicut,  and> 

3 

36 

z  2,000 

114,500 

New  Hampftiire  J 

New  York 

30 

330 

531,000 

526,000 

Penfylvania 

35 

390 

611,000 

705,500 

Virginia  and  Ma- "] 
ryland  J 

•  333 

3*960 

865,000 

1,040,000 

North  Carolina 

140 

1,680 

365,000 

395M^ 

South  Carolina 

34 

498 

18,000 

68,350 

Georgia 

M 

240 

49,000 

74,200 

Eaft  Florida 

a 

^4 

7,000 

Weft  ditto 

10 

120 

97,000 

63,000 

1,078 

28,910 

3,370,0^0 

3,924,606 

The  principal  iflands  belonging  to  the  Englifli,  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
are  Jamaica,  Anguilla,  Berbuda,  St.  Chriftopher's,  Nevis,  Antigua, 
Montferrat,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  Barbadoes,  Tobago,  and  Granada, 
and  the  Grenadines,  or  Grenadillos ;  alfo  the  Bermudas,  or  Summer 
Iflands  ;  the  Bahama,  or  Lucayan  Iflands,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Of 
thefe,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago  and  Granada,  were  ceded  by 
France  to  Great  Britain,  by  the  de/initive  treaty  of  1763. 

The  Englifli  trade,  with  their  Weft  India  iflands,  confifts  chiefly  in 
fugars,  rum,  cotton,  logwood,  cocoa,  coffee,  pimento,  ginger,  indigo, 
materials  for  dyers,  mahogany,  and  manchineel  planks,  drugs,  and  pre- 
ferves  ;  for  thefe  the  exports  from  England  are  ofnaburgs,  a  coarfe  kind 
of  linen,  with  which  the  Weft  Indians  now  clothe  their  flaves  ;  linen  of 
all  forts,  with  broad  cloth,  and  kerfies,  for  the  planters,  their  overfeers, 
^nd  families ;  fliks  and  fluffs  for  their  ladies  and  houfliold  fervants ;  red 
caps  for  their  flaves  of  both  fexes  ;  ftockings  and  flioes  of  all  forts ;  gloves 
and  hats  j  millinery  ware,  and  perukes ;  laces  for  linen,  woollen,  and 
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filk  ;  ftrong  beer,  pale  beer,  pickles,  candles,  butter,  and  cheefe  ;  iron: 
ware,  as  faw5,  files,  axes,  hatchets,  chiflels,  adtcs,  hoes,  mattocks, 
gouges,  planes,  augres,  nails ;  lead,  powder,  and  fhot ;  brafs,  and  cop- 
per wares ;  toys,  coals,  and  pantiles ;  cabinet  wares,  fnulFs,.  and  in  ge- 
neral whatever  is  raifed  or  manufadured  in  Great  Britain  ;  alfo  negroes 
from  Africa,  and  all  forts  of  India  goods.  Formerly  the  Englifh  Weft 
India  iflands,  fent  home  large  quantities  of  money  in  fpecie,  which  they 
got  upon  the  balance  of  trade  with  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Portu- 
guefe.  We  cannot,  however,  fpeak  with  any  precifion,  as  to  the  parti- 
culars of  the  trade  between  the  Englifli  Well  Indies  and  the  mother- 
country,  though  undoubtedly  it  is  highly  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter, 
becaufe  of  the  ceflions  made  of  the  new  iflands  there  by  the  late  peace, 
which,  when  fully  peopled,  muft  have  a  very  fenfible  influence  upon  the 
former  fyflem  of  commerce  in  thofe  parts,  as  I  fliall  have  occafioa  to  ob** 
ferve  in  its  proper  place. 

The  trade  of  England  to  the  Eaft  Indies  conftitutes  ©ne  of  the  mofis 
ftupendous,  political,  as  well  as  commercial  machines,  that  is  to  be  met 
with  in  hiftory.  The  trade  itfelf  is  exclufive,  and  lodged  in  a  company, 
which  has  a  temporary  monopoly  of  it,  in  confideration  of  money  advanced 
to  the  government.  Without  entering  into  the  hiftoryof  the  Eaft  India 
trade  within  thefe  twenty  years  paft,  and  the  company's  concerns  in 
that  country,  it  is  fufiicient  to  fay,  that  befides  their  fettlements  on  the- 
coafl:  of  India,  which  they  enjoy  under  proper  reftridlions  by  adl;  of  par- 
liament, they  have,  through  the  various  internal  revolutions  whicliy 
have  happened  at  Indoftan,  acquired  fuch  territorial  poflfefiions,  as  render 
them  the  moft  formidable  commercial  republic  (for  fo  it  may  be  called 
in  its  prefent  fituation)  that  has  been  known  in  the  world,  fmce  the  de- 
molition of  Carthage.  Their  revenues  are  only  known,  and  that  but 
imperfectly,  to  the  diredors  of  the  company,  who  are  chofen  annually 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  ftock  ;  but  it  has  been  conjedlured,  that  they 
amount  annually  to  above  three  millions  and  a  half  fterling.  The  ex- 
pences  of  the  company,  in  forts,  fleets,  and  armies,  for  maintaining 
thofe  acquifitions,  are  certinly  very  great;  but  after  thefe  are  defrayed, 
the  company  not  only  clears  a  vaft  fum,  but  is  able  to  pay  to  the  govern- 
ment 400,0001.  yearly,  for  a  certain  time,  partly  by  way  of  indemni- 
fication for  the  expences  of  the  public  in  protecting  the  company,  and 
partly  as  a  tacit  tribute  for  thofe  pofleflions  that  are  territorial  and  not 
commercial.  This  republic  therefore  cannot  be  faid  to  be  independent, 
and  it  is  hard  to  fay  what  form  it  may  take  when  the  term  of  the  bargain 
with  the  government  is  expired.  Humanity,  as  well  as  a  more  equal 
diftribution  of  this  commerce,  with  other  confiderations  of  very  great 
importance,  will,  it  is  generally  believed,  incline  government  to  annex 
thefe  Oriential  territories  to  the  crown. 

This  company  exports  to  the  Eaft  Indies  all  kinds  of  woollen  m.anu- 
fafture,  all  forts  of  hard-ware,  lead,  bullion,  and  quick  filver.  Their 
imports  confift  of  gold,  diamonds,  raw-filk,  drugs,  tea,  pepper,  arrack, 
porcelain  or  China-ware,  falt-petre  for  home  confumption ;  and  of 
wrought  filks,  muflins,  callicoes,  cottons,  and  all  the  woven  manufactures 
of  India,  for  exportation  to  foreign  countries.  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  a 
concife  view  of  the  Englifli  trade  to  other  countries,  according  to  the 
lateft,  and  moft  authentic  accounts. 

To  Turkey,  England  fends,  in  her  own  bottoms,  woollen  cloths,  tin, 
lead,  and  iron,  hard-ware,  iron  utenfils,  clocks,  watches,  verdegris, 
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fplces,  cocKineal,  and  logwood.  She  imports  from  thence  raw  filksj 
carpets,  (kins,  dying  drugs,  cotton,  fruits,  medicinal  drugs,  coffee,  and 
feme  other  articles.  Formerly  the  balance  of  this  trade  was  about  ^oo,oool. 
annually,  in  favour  of  England.  The  Englifh  trade  was  afterwards  dimi- 
wiflied  through  the  praftices  of  the  French  :  but  the  Turkey  trade  zt 
prelent  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  with  the  French  as  well  as  the  Englifh.  It 
is  to  be  prefumed,  if  the  Ruffians  are  fuffered  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of 
Europe,  that  Great  Britain  will  fecure  to  herfelf  a  port  in  one  of  the 
numerous  fine  iflands  of  the  Levant. 

England  exports  to  Italy,  woollen  goods  of  various  kinds,  peltry,  lea- 
ther, lead,  tin,  fifh,  and  Eaft  India  goods  ;  and  brings  back  raw  and 
thrown  filk,  wines,  oil,  foap,  olives,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates, 
dried  fruits,  colours,  anchovies,  and  other  articles  of  luxury :  the  ba-^ 
lance  of  this  trade  in  favour  of  England,  is  annually  about  200,000 1. 

To  Spain,  England  fends  all  kinds  of  woollen  goods,  leather,  tin^ 
lead,  fifh,  corn,  iron,  and  brafs  manufaftures ;  haberdafiiery  wares,  af- 
fortments  of  linen  f  cm  Germany,  and  elfewhere,  for  her  American  co- 
lonies ;  and  receives  in  return,  wines,  oils,  dried  fruits,  oranges,  lemons, 
olives,  wool,  indigo,  cochineal,  and  other  dying  drugs,  colours,  gold, 
and  lilver  coin. 

Portugal,  till  of  late,  was,  upon  commercial  accounts,  the  favourite 
ally  of  England,  whofe  fleets  and  armies  have  more  than  once  faved  her 
from  dellruftion .  Of  late  her  miniftry  have  changed  their  fyftem,  and 
have  fallen  in  with  the  views  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  They  have  efla- 
blifhed  courts,  which  are  inconfiftent  with  the  treaties  between  Portugal 
and  Englaiid,  and  defraud  the  Englifh  merchants  of  great  parts  of  their 
capitals,  which  they  find  it  impofiible  to  recover.  They  have  likewife 
erefted  two  Brazil  companies ;  the  one  for  Marenham  and  Gran  Para, 
the  other  for  Pernambuco,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  Englifh  rights. 
The  court  of  London  is,  at  this  time,  by  its  minifters,  making  the 
ftrongeft  efforts  for  redrefs,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  attended 
with  fuccefs,  as  Portugal  itfelf  cannot  exift  even  as  a  kingdom,  but 
by  the  proteftion  of  the  Englifh.  Before  thefe  mifunderftand in gs  hap- 
pened, the  Englifh  trade  to  Portugal  was  highly  beneficial  for  both 
jiations.  England  fent  to  that  country  almoit  the  fame  kind  of  mer- 
chandizes as  to  Spain,  and  they  received  in  return  vafl  quantities  of 
wines,  with  oils,  lalt,  dried  and  moifl  fruits,  dying  drugs,  and  gold 
coin. 

To  France,  England  fends  much  tobacco,  lead,  tin,  flannels,  horns, 
and^  fometinaes  corn  ;  and  always  much  money  at  the  long-run  ;  and 
brings  home,  in  a  fmuggling  way,  a  much  greater  value  in  wines, 
brandies,  linen,  cambrics,  lace,  velvets,  and  many  other  prohibited 
fopperies,  and  brocades  ;  always  very  confiderably  to  England's  dif- 
advantage.  But  as  there  is  no  commercial  treaty  fubfifting  between  Eng^ 
land  and  France,  not  even  in  time  of  peace,  England's  jufl  lofs  cannot 
be  afcertained. 

England  fends  to  Flankers,  ferges,  flannels,  tin,  lead,  fugars,  and 
tobacco  ;  and  receives  in  return,  laces^  linen,  cambrics,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  luxury,  by  which  England  lofes  upon  the  balance  250,000  1. 
fterling  yearly.  To  Germany,  England  fends  cloths  and  fluffs,  tin, 
pewter,  fugars,  tobacco,  and  Eaft  India  merchandize  ;  and  brings  thence 
vaii  quantities  of  linen,  thread,  goat-fkins,  tinned  plates,  timbers  for  all 
ufes,  wines,  and  many  other  articles.    Before  the  late  war  the  balance 
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cf  this  trade  was  thought  to  be  500,000!.  annually,  to  the  prejudice  o-f 
England,  but  that  fum  is  now  greatly  reduced,  as  moft  of  the  German 
princes  find  it  their  intereft  to  clothe  their  armies  in  Englifh  manufa£lures. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  trade  with  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Ruflia,  which  formerly  was  againll  England,  but  the  balance  is  now 
vailly  diminifhed  by  the  great  improvements  of  her  American  colonies, 
in  raifing  hemp,  flax,  making  pot-afties,  iron-works,  and  tallow,  all 
which  ufed  to  be  furnifhed  to  her  by  the  northern  powers. 

The  goods  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  Poland  and  Lithuania,  by 
the  way  of  Dantzic,  greatly  exceed  thofe  fent  from  Poland  to  Great 
Britain.  At  Dantzic,  all  Britifh  goods  of  whatever  denomination,  are 
permitted  ;  the  duties  upon  them  are  very  low  ;  and  many  articles  are 
fent  there,  for  which  there  is  no  longer  a  demand  in  other  countries. 
Poland  is  almoft  the  only  country  that  imports  our  fugars  thoroughly 
refined  to  the  laft  ilage  of  that  manufadlure,  which  it  does  in  large 
quantities.  The  exports  from  Gr^at  Britain  of  tobacco,  manufadlured 
in  all  its  fpecies,  is  greater  to  Poland  than  to  any  other  country.  I& 
confumes  alfo  large  quantities  of  our  woollen  goods,  hard- ware,  malt- 
liquors,  pimento,  ginger,  pepper,  rice,  coffee,  leather,  lead,  tin,  fait. 
Tea-  coal,  &c.  and  would  take  large  quantities  of  tea,  if  that  trade  were 
free  ;  and  large  ^quantities  of  cod  and  herrings,  from  Scotland,  if  that 
filhery  fiourilhed. 

To  Holland,  England  fends  an  immenfe  quantity  of  many  forts  of 
merchandize  ;  fuch  as  all  kinds  of  woollen  goods,  hides,  corn,  coals, 
Eafl:  India  and  Turkey  merchandize,  tobacco,  tar,  fugar,  rice,  ginger, 
and  other  American  produftions  ;  and  makes  returns  in  fine  linen,  lace^ 
cambrics,  thread,  tapes,  incle,  madder,  boards,  drugs,  whalebone,  train- 
oil,  toys,  and  many  other  things  ;  and  the  balance  is  ufually  fuppofed  to 
be  much  in  favour  of  England.  1  lhall  forbear  to  mention  the  trade  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland,  till  I  come  to  treat  of  the  latter  kingdom. 

The  acquifitions  which  the  Englifh  have  made  upon  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  particularly  their  fettlement  at  Senegal,  have  opened  new  fources 
of  commerce  with  Africa.  The  French,  when  in  poffelTion  of  Senegal, 
traded  there  for  gold,  Haves,  hides,  oftrich  feathers,  bees-wax,  millet, 
ambergris,  and,  above  all,  for  tiiat  ufeful  commodity,  gum  Senegal^ 
which  was  monopolized  by  them  and  the  Dutch.  At  prefent  England 
lends  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  furidry  forts  of  coarfe  woollen  and  linen, 
iron,  pewter,  brafs  and  hard-vv?re  manufactures,  lead,  fhot,  fvvords, 
knives,  fire-arms,  gun-powder,  and  glafs-manufadlures.  And,  beiides 
its  drawing  no  money  out  of  the  kingdom,  it  fupplies  her  American  co- 
lonies with  negro  Haves,  amounting  in  number  to  above  100, coo  an- 
nually. The  other  returns  are  in  gold  dull:,  gum,  dying  and  other  drugs, 
ted-wood,  Guinea  grains,  and  ivory. 

To  Arabia,  Perlia,  China,  and  other  parts  of  Afia,  England  fends 
much  foreign  filver  coin  and  bullion,  and  fundry  Englifh  manufa(?tures 
of  woollen  goods,  and  of  lead,  iron,  and  brafs ;  and  brings  home  from 
thofe  remote  regions,  muflins  and  cottons  of  many  various  kinds,  cal- 
licoes,  raw  and  wrought  filk,  chints  ;  teas,  porcelain,  gold  duft,  coffee, 
falt-petre,  and  many  other  drugs.  And  fo  great  a  quantity  of  thofe  va- 
rious merchandizes  are  re-exported  to  foreign  European  nations,  as  more 
than  abundantly  compenfates  for  all  the  filver  bullion  which  England 
carries  out. 

During 
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During  the  infancy  of  commerce  with  foreign  parts,  it  was  ju(fgecf 
pedient  to  grant  excluiive  charters  to  particular  bodies  or  corporations  of 
men;  hence  the  Eaft  India*  South  Sea,  Hudfon's-Bay,  Turkey,  Ruflia, 
and  Royal  African  companies  j  but  the  trade  to  Turkey,  RulTia,  anc! 
Africa,  is  now  laid  open,  though  the  merchant  who  propofes  to  trade 
thither,  muft  become  a  member  of  the  company,  be  fubjecl  to  their  laws 
and  regulations,  and  advance  a  fmall  fum  at  admilTion,  for  the  purpofej 
of  fupporting  confuls,  forts,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  general  account  of  England's  foreign  balance,  the 
exports  have  been  computed  at  feven  millions  fterling,  and  its  imports  at 
£ve,  of  which  above  one  million  is  re-exported  ;  fo  that  if  this  calculation 
is  true,  England  gains,  annually,  three  millions  fterling  in  trade;  but 
this  is  a  point  upon  which  the  moft  experienced  merchants,  and  ableft 
calculators  differ.  After  all  that  has  been  faid,  it  muft  be  acknowledged^ 
that  many  exceptions  lie  to  particular  eftimates.  The  vaft  improvements 
at  home,  in  iron,  filk,  linen  and  other  manufactures,  and  the  growing 
imports  from  America,  muft  greatly  diminifh  the  Englifh  imports  from 
abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  fome  of  the  other  European  nations  are 
making  vigorous  efforts  for  rivalling  the  Englilh  manufadlures.  With 
what  fuccels  they  may  be  attended,  time  alone  can  determine ;  but  hi- 
therto the  appearances  on  their  fide  are  not  very  promifing. 

Yet  our  foreign  trade  does  not  amount  to  one  fixth  part  of  the  inland  j 
the  annual  produce  of  the  natural  products  and  manufadure  of  England 
amounting  to  above  forty- two  millions.  The  gold  and  filver  of  England 
is  received  from  Portugal,  Spain,  Jamaica,  the  American  colonies,  and 
Africa ;  but  great  part  of  this  gold  and  filver  we  again  export  to  Hollandy 
and  the  Eaft  Indies ;  and  it  is  fuppofed  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  foreign 
traffic  of  England  is  carried  on  in  the  port  of  London. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  account  of  our  trade,  with  the  following  com- 
parative view  of  fhipping,  which,  till  a  better  table  can  be  formed,  may 


have  its  ufes. 

If  the  fhipping  of  Europe  be  divided  into  twenty  parts,  then, 

Great  Britain,  &c.  is  computed  to  have          —          —  6 

The  United  Provinces             —             —             —  6 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Ruflia  —  —  z 
The  trading  cities  of  Germany,  and  the  A uftrian  Netherlands  i 

France                                        »   2 

Spain  and  Portugal  — « — •               ■                ■  2 

Italy,  and  the  reft  of  Europe             —             —  i 


My  bounds  will  not  afford  room  to  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  the 
places  where  thofe  Englifh  manufaftures,  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
above  account,  are  fabricated ;  a  few  general  ftridures,  however,  may 
be  proper. 

Cornwall  and  Devonfnire  fupply  tin  and  lead,  and  woollen  manufac- 
tures are  common  to  almoft  all  the  weftern  countries.  Dorfetfhire  manu- 
faflures  cordage  for  the  navy,  feeds  an  incredible  number  of  fheep,  and 
has  large  lace  manufaftures.  Somerfetfhire,  befides  furnifhing  lead, 
copper,  and  lapis  calaminaris,  has  large  manufaftures  of  bone  lace, 
liockings,  and  caps.  Briftol,  which  is  both  a  city  and  county,  is  faid 
by  fome  to  employ  2000  maritime  vefTels  of  all  fizes,  coafters  as  well  as 
Ihips  employed  in  foreign  voyages :  it  has  many  very  important  manu- 
fadures :  its  glafs-bottle  and  drinking-glafs  one  alone  occupying  fifteen 
large  hou£es  :  its  brafs-wire  manufadares  are  alfo  very  confiderable. 

Vaft 
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Vafi  mah\ifa£lures  of  all  kinds  {ghfsy  jewelry,  clocks^  watclies,  and 
tutlery,  in  particular)  are  carried  on  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood  $ 
the  gold  and  filver  manufaflures  of  London,  through  the  encouragement 
given  them  by  the  court  and  the  nobility^  already  equal,  if  they  Ho  riot 
exceed,  thofe  of  arty  country  in  Europe.  Colchefter  is  famous  for  its 
manufadures  of  bays  and  ferges :  and  Norwich  for  its  excellent  ftuffs, 
camblets,  druggets,  and  ftockings.  Birmingham,  though  no  corpora- 
tion, is  one  of  the  largeft  and  moft  populous  towns  in  Englartd,  and 
carries  on  an  amazing  trade,  in  excellent  ingenious  hard  ware  manu- 
faftures,  particularly  fnufF  and  tobacco  boxes,  buttons,  Hioe  buckles, 
etwees,  and  many  other  forts  of  fleel  and  brafs-wares  :  it  is  here,  and 
in  Sheffield,  which  is  famous  for  cutlery,  that  the  true  genius  of  Englilh 
art  and  induftry  is  to  be  feen  ;  for  fuch  are  their  excellent  inventions  for 
fabricating  hard -wares,  that  they  can  afford  them  for  the  fourth  part  of 
the  price  at  which  other  nations  can  furniih  the  fame,  or  an  inferior  kind  t 
the  cheapnefs  of  coals,  and  all  necelTaries,  and  the  conveniency  of  fitua- 
tion,  no  doubt,  contribute  greatly  to  thisi 

The  northern  counties  of  England  carry  on  a  prodigious  trade  in  the 
Coarfer  and  flighter  woollen  manufaftures  ;  witnefs  thofe  of  Hallifax^ 
Leeds,  Wakefield,  and  Richrpondj  and  above  all  Manchefler ;  which^ 
by  its  variety  of  beautiful  cottons,  dimities^  tickens,  checks,  and  the 
like  fluffs,  is  become  a  large  and  populace  place,  though  it  is  only  a 
village,  and  its  highefl  magillrate  a  cortftable.  I  might  mention  Coven-* 
try,  Nottingham,  Leicefter,  Derbyj  KendaU  and  many  other  manufac- 
turing towns  and  places  of  England,  each  of  which  is  noted  for  fome 
particular  commodity,  but  the  detail  would  become  too  bulky.  I  muft 
not,  however,  difmifs  this  head,  without  obferving  the  beautiful  por* 
eelain  and  earthen  ware  that  has  of  late  years  been  manufadiured  in 
different  places  of  England,  particularly  in  Worceilierfhire  and  Stafford- 
Ihire.  Th«  Englifh  carpets,  particularly  thofe  of  Wilton  and  Kidder- 
minfter,  though  but  a  late  manufacture,  greatly  exceed  in  beauty  any 
imported  from  Turkey,  and  are  extremely  durable,  and,  confequently^ 
is  a  vaft  faving  to  the  nation.  Papei,  which,  till  very  lately,  was 
imported  in  vaft  quantities  from  France  and  Holland,  is  now  made 
in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  a  moft  neceiTary  as  well  as 
beneficial  manufadlure.  The  parliament,  of  late,  has  given  encourage- 
ment for  reviving  the  manufadure  of  falt-petfe,  which  v/as  firft  attempted 
in  England  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  but  was  dropt  afterwards  in  favour 
of  the  Eaft-India  company  :  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  an  undertaking  would 
be  of  immenfe  benefit,  as  well  as  fecurity  to  the  nation. 

After  all  that  has  been  faid  on  this  head,  the  feats  of  manufaftures,  and 
confequently  of  trade,  in  England,  are  fiuduating  ;  they  will  always 
follow  thofe  places  where  living  is  cheap,  and  taxes  are  eafy  :  for  this 
reafon,  they  have  been  obferved  of  late  to  move  towards  the  northea 
counties,  where  proviiions  are  in  plenty,  and  the  land  tax  very  low  ;  add 
to  this,  that  probably,  in  a  few  years,  the  inland  navigations  which  are 
opening  in  many  parts  of  England,  will  make  vaft  alterations  as  to  its 
internal  ftate. 

Many  fenfible  but  fpeculative  Engliftimen,  daily  exprefs  their  appre- 
henfions,  left  the  weight  of  taxes  and  dearnefs  of  living  in  England, 
fhould  enable  other  nations  to  ruin  the  Englilh  trade  at  foreign  markets, 
by  underworking  them.  This  objedion  is  of  a  long  ftanding,  and  would 
have  gr-at  weight,  did  not  experience  prove  that  it  is  not  founded  in  fadlo 
An  Englifh  workman,  it  is  true,  lives  much  better  than  a  foreigner,  but 

then 
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then  he  xvill  do  double,  if  not  triple  the  work,  in  the  fame  time  ;  and 
other  nations  are  taxed  deeply  as  well  as  England. 

'-■J-Jhcrt  Hjieiv  of  thf  Stocks,,  or  public  Funds  in  England^  nvith  an  hijlorical 
account  of  the.  Euji- Jndiay  the  Bank,  -  and  South  Sea  Companies. 

As  there  are  few  fabjedls  of  converfation  more  general  than  the  value 
■;of  flocks,  and  hardly  anything  fo  little  urlderilood,  nothing  can  be  more 
ufeful  than  a  fhort  account  of  them,  v/hich  we  fliall  here  give  in  as  clear 
and  concife  a  manner  as  poffible  ;  prefenting  our  readers  with  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  ftocks,  and  a  fhort  hiftory  of  the  feveral  companies,  defcrib- 
ing  the  nature  of  their  feparate  funds,  the  ufes  to  which  they  are  applied, 
and  the  various  purpofes  they  anfwer,  both  with  refpe£l  to  the  govern- 
iiient,  the  companies  themfelves,  and  the  community  in  general. 
'    -In  order  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  thfe  money  tranfadions  of  the  feveral 
companies,  it  is  proper  we  fliould  fay  fomething  of  money  in  general, 
and  particularly  of  paper-money,  and  the  difference  between  that  and 
the  current  fpecie.    Money  is  the  ftandard  of  the  value  of  all  the  ne- 
'cefTaries  and  accommodations  of  life,  and  paper- money  is  the  reprefen- 
tative  of  that  ftandard  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  fupply  its  place,  and  to 
anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  gold  and  filver  coin.    Nothing  is  neceffary  to 
make  this  reprefentative  of  money  fupply  the  place  of  fpecie,  but  the 
credit  of  that  office  or  company,  who  delivers  it ;  which  credit  confiib 
in  its  always  being  ready  to  turn  it  into  fpecie  whenever  required.  This 
is  exadlly  the  cafe  of  the  Bank' of  England  ;  the  notes  of  this  company 
"are  of  the  fame  value  as  the  Current  coin,  as  thdy  may  be  turned  into 
it  whenever  the  poffeiTor  pleafes.    From  hence,  as  notes  are  a  kind  of 
money,  the  counterfeiting  them  is  punifhed  with  death,  as  well  as  coin- 

The  method  of  cepofiting  mon.ey  in  the  Bank,  and  exchanging  it  for 
'fjotes  (though  they  bearno  intereft)  is  attended  v/ith  many  conveniences ; 
'as  they  are  not  only  fafer  than  money  in  the  hands  of  the  owner  him- 
felf,  but  as  the  notes  are  more  portable,  and  capable  of  a  much  more 

■  eafy  conveyance  :  fmce  a  bank  note  for  a  very  large  fum,  may  be  {cat 
by  the  poil,  and  to  prevent  the  defigns  of  . robbers,  may,  without  da- 
mage, be  cat  in  two,  and  fent  at  two  feveral  times.    Or  bills,  called 

"Bank  pofi  bills,  may  be  had  by  application  at  the  Bank,  which  are  par-, 
'ticularly  calculated  to  prevent  loHes  by  robberies,  they  being  made  pay- 
able to  the  order  of  the  perfon  ^-/ho  takes  them  out,  at  a  certain  number 
of  days  after  fight  j  which  give  ortunity  to.  ftop  bills  at  the  Bank, 

,if  they  f^ould  be  lofc,  and  pre  ,-   .  .  .  .::eir  being  fo  eaniy  negociated  by 
-  il:rang'e,rs  as  common  Bank  notes  are  :  and  whoever  confiders  the  hazard, 
the  expe^^ce  and  trouble,  there  Would  be  in  fend';"---  ^"ryQ  fums  of  gold 
and' filver  to  xind  from  diO-ant  places,,  mud  alfo  ■  this  as  a  very 

iingular  advantage,  BeJides  which',  another  bene.:;  2X- them;  for 
if  they  are  deilroyed  by  time,  or  Ovher  accident,  the  Bank. will,  on  oath 
being  made  of  fuch"  accident,  "and.  fecurity  being  given,  pay  the  money 
to  the  perfon  Who  was  in  poffefiion'  of  th^  .n. 

Bank  notes  dillxr  from  all  kinds  of  liock  in  thefe-  three  particulars; 
I.  They  are  always  of  the  fsme  value.    2.  They  are  paid  off' without 
'  being  transferred  ;  and,  3.  They  bear  no  interell: :  while  ilocks  are  a  lhare 
♦  fri  a  compa'ny's  funds,  bought  withoat  any  condition  of  having  the  prin- 

■  cipal  returned.  India  bends  indeed  (by  fome  perfons,  though  erroneoufly, 
denominated  iiock)  are  to  be  excepted,  they  beirig  made  payajjlc  at  iix 

'  months  notice  either  on  the  frde  of  the  company  or  of  the  pofleHbr. 
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By  tne  word  Stock  was  originally  meant,  a  particular  fam  of  money 
Contributed  to  the  eliablifhing  a  fund  to  enable  a  company  to  carry  on  a 
certain  trade,  by  means  of  which  the  pcrfon  became  a  partner  in  that 
trade,  and  received  a  ihare  in  the  profit  made  theieby,  in  proportion  to 
the  money  employed.  But  this  term  has  been  extended  far,ther,  though 
improperly,  to  fignify  any  fam  of  money  which  has  been  lent  to  the 
government,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  certain  interefl  till  the  money  is 
repaid,  and  which  makes  a  part  of  the  national  debt.  As  the  fecurity 
both  of  the  government  and  of  the  public  companies  is  efteemed  prefer- 
able to  that  of  any  private  perfon,  as  the  flocks  are  negotiable  and  may 
be  fold  at  any  time,  and  as  the  jnterefl:  is  always  punftualiy  paid  when, 
due,  fo  they  are  thereby  enabled  to  borrov/  money  on  a  lower  intereil  than 
what  might  be  obtained  from  lending  it  to  private  perlbns,  where  there 
is  often  fome  danger  of  loling  both  principal  and  interell 

But  as  every  capital  fcock  or  fund  oF  a  company  is  raifed  for  a  par- 
ticular purpoie,  and  limited  by  parliament  to  a  certain  fura,  it  neceffarily 
follows,  that  when  that  fund  is  completed,  no  Itock  can  be  bought  of 
the  company  ;  though  lhares  already  piirchafed,  may  be  transferred  from 
one  perfon  to  another.  This  being  the  cafe,  there  is  frequently  a  great 
difproportion  between  the  original  value  of  the  fhares,  and  what  is  given 
for  them  when  transferred  ;  for  if  there  are  more  buyers  than  fellers,  a 
perfon  who  is  indifferent  about  felling,  will  not  parr  '-viuh  liis  fliare  with- 
out a  confideiable  profit  to  himfelf :  and,  on  zht  conuary,  if  many  ane 
difpofed  to  fell,  and  few  inclined  to  buy,  the  v.lIlk-  of  iuch  (hares  will 
naturally  fall,  in  proportion  to  the  impatience  of  chofe  who  want  to 
turn  their  flock  into  fpecie. 

I  hefe  obfervations  may  ferve  to  give  our  readers  fome  idea  of  the 
Kature  of  that  unjuflifiable  and  diflioneil;  pra'?  ^  i  Stock-jobbing, 

the  mxvflery  of  v/hich  confifls  in  nothing  more  tV  tha  perfcns  con- 

cerned in  that  pra61ice,  who  are. denominated  Stock-jobDers,  make  con- 
-tradis  to  buy  or  fell,  at  a  certain  diftant  time,  a  certain  quantity  of  fome 
particular  flock,  again  ft  which  time  they  endeavour,  according  as  their  con- 
tra6l  is,  either  toraife  or  lower  fuchiiock,  by  railing  rumours  and  fpreading 
iiftitious  ftories,  in  order  to  induce  people  either  to  fell  ou  t  in  a  hurry,  and 
confequently  cheap,  if  they  are  to  deliver  ftock  ;  or  to  become  unwilling 
to  fell,  and  confequently  to  make  it  dearer,  if  they  are  to  receive  flock. 

The  perfons  who  make  thefe  contrails  are  not  in  general  pofiefTed  of 
^any  real  flock,  and  when  the  time  comes  that  they  are  to  receive  or  deli- 
-ver  the  quantity  they  have  contraded  for,  they  only  pny  fuch  a  fum  of 
money  as  makes  the  difference  between  the  price  the  Jtock  was  at  when 
they  made  the  contradt,  and  the  price  it  happens  to  be  at  when  the  con- 
tract is  fulfilled  ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  perfons  not  worth 
lool.  to  make  contracls  for  the  buying  or  felling  1 00,000 1.  flock.  In 
the  language  of  Exchange- Alley,  the  buyer  in  this  cafe  is  called  the 
Bull,  and  the  idler  the  Bear. 

Befides  thefe,  there  is  another  fet  of  men,  who,  though  of  a  higher 
rank,  may  properly  enough  come  under  the  fame  denomination.  Thefe 
are,  the  great  monied  men,  who  are  dealers  in  ftock,  and  contraj^lors  with, 
the  governm.ent  v/henever  any  new  money  is  to  be  borrowed.  Thefe  in- 
deed are  not  fiditious,  but  real  buyers  and  fellers  of  flock  j  but  by  raifing 
falfe  hopes,  or  creating  groundiefs  fears,  by  pretending  to  buy  or  fell 
large  quantities  of  ftock  on  a  fudden,  by  ufing  the  forementioned  fet  of 
men  as  their  inftruments,  and  other  like  praftices,  are  enabled  to  raife 
or  fall  the  ftocks  one  or  two  per  cent,  at  pleafure, 
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However,  the  real  value  of  one  ftock  above  another,  on  account  of  Its 
being  more  profitable  to  the  proprietors,  or  any  thing  that  will  really,  or 
only  in  imagination,  afledt  the  credit  of  a  company,  or  endanger  the  go- 
vernment, by  which  that  credit  is  fecured,  mull  naturally  have  a  confi- 
derable  efl'ecSt  on  the  flocks.  Thus,  with  refpe£l  to  the  intereft  of  the 
proprietors,  a  fhare  in  the  flock  of  a  trading  company  which  produces  5  I. 
or  61.  per  cent,  per  ann.  rhufl:  be  more  valuable  than  an  annuity  with 
government  fecurity,  that  produces  no  more  than  3  1.  or  4  I.  per  cent,  per 
annum  ;  and  confequently  fuch  flock  inufl  fell  at  a  higher  price  than  fuch 
an  annuity.  Though  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  a  fhare  in  the  ftock  of  a 
trading  company  producing  5  1.  or  61.  per  cent,  per  annum,  will  not 
fetch  lb  much  money  at  market  as  a  government  annuity  producing  the 
fame  fum,  becaufe  the  fecurity  of  the  company  is  not  reckoned  equal  to 
that  of  the  government,  and  the  continuance  of  their  paying  fo  much 
per  annum,  is  more  precarious,  as  their  dividend  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
always  in  proportion  to  the  profits  of  their  trade. 

As  the  flocks  of  the  Eaft  India,  the  Bank,  and  South  Sea  companies, 
are  diitinguifhed  by  different  denominations,  and  are  of  a  very  different 
nature,  we  fhall  give  a  fhort  hiflory  of  each  of  them,  together  with  an 
account  of  the  different  flocks  each  is  poffeffed  of,  beginning  with  the 
Eafl  India  company,  as  the  firfl  eftablifhed. 

Public  trading  companies.]  Of  thefe  the  Eafl  India  company 
takes  the  lead  ;  and  I  have  already  given  fome  account  of  it,  as  being  the 
capital  commercial  objeft  in  England.  The  firfl  idea  of  it  was  formed  in 
queen  Elizabeth's  time,  but  it  has  fince  admitted  of  vafl  alterations.  Its 
fhares,  or  fubfcriptions,  were  originally  only  50I.  flerling  ;  and  its  capi- 
tal only  369,891 1.  5  s.  but  the  direftors  having  a  confiderable  dividend 
to  make  in  1676,  it  was  agreed  to  join  the  profits  to  the  capital,  by 
which  the  fhares  were  doubled,  and,  confequently,  each  became  100  L 
value,  and  the  capital  739,7821.  10  s.  to  which  capital,  if  963,639?. 
the  profits  of  the  company  to  the  year  1685,  be  added,  the  whole  fiock 
will  be  found  to  be  i  ,703,402  1.  Though  the  eflablifhment  of  this  com- 
pany was  vindicated  in  the  clearefl  manner  by  Sir  Jofiah  Child,  and  other 
able  advocates,  yet  the  partiality  which  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  11.  had  for  his  favourite  African  trade,  the  loffes  it  fuftained  in 
wars  with  the  Dutch,  and  the  revolutions  which  had  happened  in  the 
affairs  of  Indoflan,  damped  the  ardour  of  the  public  to  fupport  it ;  fo  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  war  broke  out  with  France,  it 
was  in  a  very  indifferent  fituation.  This  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing 
to  its  having  no  parliamentary  fanflion,  whereby  its  flock  often  fold  for 
one  half  lefs  than  it  was  really  worth  ;  and  it  was  refolved  that  a  new 
company  fnould  be  erefted,  under  the  authority  of  parliament. 

The  oppofilion  given  to  all  the  public-fpirited  meafures  of  king  Wil- 
liam by  fa^ilion,  rendered  this  propofal  a  matter  of  vail  difficulty  ;  but  at 
lafl,  after  many  parliamentary  enquiries,  the  new  fubfcnption  prevailed  ; 
and  the  fubfcribers,  upon  advancing  two  millions  to  the  public  at  eighr 
p;  r  cent,  obtained  an  aft  of  parliament  in  their  favour.  The  old  com- 
pany, however,  retained  a  vaft  intereil  both  in  the  parliament  and  nation  ; 
and  the  a£l  being  found  in  fome  refpeds  defedlive,  fo  violent  a  llruggle 
between  the  two  companies  arofe,  that  in  the  year  1702,  they  were  united 
by  an  indenture  tripartitCi.  In  the  year  1708,  the  yearly  fund  of  eight  per 
cent,  for  two  millions,  v/as  reduced  to  five  per  cent,  by  a  loan  of  i  ,200,000!. 
to  the  public,  without  any  additional  interefl ;  for  which  confideration 
fthe  company  obtained  a  prolongation  of  it?  excluiive  privileges  ;  and  a 
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wew  charter  was  granted  to  them,  under  the  title  of  The  United  Com- 
pany of  Merchants  trading  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  Its  exclufive  right  of 
trade  was  prolonged  from  time  to  time  ;  and  a  farther  fum  was  lent  by 
the  company,  in  1730,  by  which,  though  the  company's  privileges  were 
extended  for  thirty-three  years,  yet  the  intereft  of  their  capital,  which 
then  amounted  to  3,190,000  1.  was  reduced  to  three  per  cent,  and  called 
the  India  three  per  cent,  annuities. 

Thofe  annuities  are  different  from  the  trading  flock  of  the  company, 
the  proprietors  of  which,  inftead  of  receiving  a  regular  annuity,  have» 
according  to  their  different  fhares,  a  dividend  of  the  profits  arifing  from 
the  company's  trade  ;  and  that  dividend  rifes  or  falls  according  to  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  company,  either  real,  or,  as  is  too  often  the  cafe,  pre- 
tended. A  proprietor  of  flock  to  the  amount  of  500  i.  whether  man  or 
woman,  native  or  foreigner,  has  a  right  to  be  a  manager,  and  to  give  a 
vote  in  the  general  council.  Two  thoufand  pounds  is  the  qualification 
for  a  director  :  the  directors  are  twenty-four  in  number,  including  the 
chairman  and  deputy-chairman,  who  may  be  re-eleded  for  four  years 
AiccefTively.  The  chairman  has  a  falary  of  200  1.  a-year,  and  each  of  the 
diredlors  150 1.  The  meetings,  or  court  of  direftors,  are  to  be  held  at 
leafl  once  a  week  ;  but  are  commonly  oftener,  being  fummcned  as  occa- 
lion  requires.  Out  of  the  body  of  directors  are  chofen  feveral  commitees, 
who  have  the  peculiar  infpeftion  of  certain  branches  of  the  company's 
bufinefs ;  as  the  committee  of  correfpondence,  a  committee  of  buying, 
a  committee  of  treafury,  a  houfe  committee,  a  committee  of  warehoufes, 
a  committee  of  fhipping,  a  committee  of  accounts,  a  committee  of  law- 
fuits,  and  a  committee  to  prevent  the  growth  of  private  trade  :  who  have 
under  them  a  fecretary,  cafhier,  clerks,  and  warehoufe-keepers. 

The  amazing  territorial  acquifitions  of  this  company,  which  are  at- 
tended with  a  proportionable  increafe  of  trade,  joined  to  the  diflcnfions 
among  its  managers  both  at  home  and  abroad,  have  of  late  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  legiflature  fo  much,  that  a  rellriclion  has  been  laid  on 
the  dividends  for  a  certain  time.  From  the  report  of  the  committee  in 
5773,  appointed  by  parliament  on  India  afrairs,  it  appears  that  the  India 
company,  from  the  year  1708  to  1756,  for  the  fpace  of  forty-feven  years 
and  a  half,  divided  the  fum  of  1 2,000,000 1.  or  above  280,000 1.  perann. 
which  on  a  capital  of  3, i go, 000  1.  amounted  to  above  eight  and  a  half 
per  cent,  and  that  at  the  lall  mentioned  period  it  appeared,  that  belides 
the  above  dividend,  the  capital  flock  of  the  company  had  been  incrcafed 
180,000  1. 

Other  officers  of  the  company  are  governors  and  fa6lors  abroad,  fomeof 
whom  have  guards  of  foldiers,  and  live  in  all  the  fiate  of  fovereign  princes. 

Bank  of  England.]  The  company  of  the  Bank  was  incorporated 
by  parliament,  in  the  5  th  and  6th  years  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary, 
by  the  name  of  the  Governors  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  ; 
in  confideration  of  the  loan  of  1,200,000  L  granted  to  the  government; 
for  which  the  fubfcribers  received  almoil  eight  per  cent.  By  this  charter, 
the  company  are  not  to  borrow  under  their  common  feal,  unlefs  by  a£l  of 
parliament ;  they  are  not  to  trade,  or  fufler,  any  perfon  in  trull  for  them, 
to  trade  in  any  goods,  or  merchandize  ;  but  they  may  deal  in  bills  of  ex- 
change, in  buying  or  felling  bullion,  and  foreign  goldand  iilver  coin,  tec. 

By  an  a£l  of  parliament  paffed  in  the  8th  and  9th  year  of  V/i]l.  ill, 
they  were  impowered  to  enlarge  their  capital  flock  to  2,201,17;  1.  los. 
It  was  then  alfo  enabled,  that  bank  ftock  iliould  be  a  perfonal,  and  not  ;l 
real  eflate  ;  that  no  contract  either  in  word  or  wnung,  for  buying  cr  fell- 
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ing  Bank  ftcck,  fliould  be  good  in  law,  nnlefs  regiftered  in  the  boohs  of 
the  Bank  within  feven  days ;  and  the  ftock  transferredin  fourteen  days  ; 
and  that  it  jiia'I  be  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  to  counterfeit  the 
common  fcal  of  the  Bank,  or  any  fealed  Bank  bill,  or  aiiy  Bank  note,  or 
to  alter  or  erafe  fiich  bills  or  notes. 

By  another  act  pafTed  in  the  7th  of  queen  Anne,  -the .  company  were 
smpowered  to  aagment  their  capital  to  4,402,343  !.  and  they  then  ad- 
vanced 400.000].  ir;ore  to  the  government;  and  m  17 14,  they  advanced 
another  ioan  of  i  ,500,000!.  ■  • 

In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  king  George  I.  the  intereft  of  their 
capital  Hock  was  j educed  to  ^  per  cent,  when  the  Bank  agreed  to  deliver 
up  as  inany  Excb.equer  biils  as  amounted  to  2,000,000  1  and  to  accept 
an  annuity  of  joo  000  1.  and  it  was  declared  lawful  for  the  Bank  to  call 
from  their  member?,  in  proportiou  to  their  interedsin  the  capital  ftoeky 
fuch  funis  of  money  as  in  a  general  court  Ihould  be  found  necelTary.  If 
any  member  ihould  negled  to  pay  his  fliare  of  the  monies  fo  called  for, 
at  the  tirne  appointed  by  notice  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  fixed  upon 
the  Royal  Exchange,  it  fhould  be  lav^ful  for  the  Bank,  not  only  to  Hop 
the  dividend  of  fuch  member,  and  to  apply  it  towards  payment  of  the 
money  in  queilion  ;  but  alfo  to  ftop  the  transfers  of  the  fhare  of  fuch  de- 
faulter, and  to  charge  him  with  an  intereft  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum, 
for  the  money  fo  omitted  to  be  paid  :  and.  if  the  principal  and  intereil: 
iTiOuld  be  three  months  unpaid,  the  Bank  fliould  then  have  power  to  fell 
fo  much  of  the  ilock  belonging  to  the  defaulter  as  v^'ould  fatisfy  the  fame. 

After  this,  che  Banl-i  reduced  the  intereft  of  the  2,000,000  1.  lent  to  the 
government,  f  on)  5  to  4  per  cent,  and  purchafed  feverai  other  annuities, 
which  vyere  afterwards  redeemed  by  the  government,  and  the  national 
debt  due  to  the  B:ink,  reduced  to  i,6oo,ocol.  But  in  1742,  the  com- 
p?fj  jr^d  to  fupply  the  government  with  1,600,000  1.  at  three  per 

cen..  v..  I..  Is  now  called  the  three  per  cent,  annuities;  fo  that  the  go- 
vernmeri  vvTjo  now  indebted  to  the  company  3,200,0001.  the  one  half 
carrying  four,  and  the  other  three  per  cent- 

In  the  year  1746,  the  company  agreed  that  the  fum  of  986,800!.  due 
to  them  in  the  Exchequer  bills  unfatisfied, ^on  the  duties  for  licences  to 
fell  fpirituous  liquors  by  retail,  Ihould  be  cancelled,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
to  acceptof  an  annuity  of  39,4421.  the  intereft  of  that  fum  at  four  per 
cent.  The  company  alfo  agreed  to  advance  the  farther  fum  of  1,000,000  1. 
into  the  Excliequer,  upon  the  credit  of  the  duties  arifrng  by  the  malt  and 
land-tax,  at  four  per  cent,  for  Exchequer  bills  to  be  iflued  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ;  in  confideration  of  which,  the  company  were  enabled  to  augment 
their  capital  v/ith  986,800  1.  the  intereft  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
other  annuities,  was  reduced  to  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  till  the  25th  of 
December  17^7,  and  from  that  time  to  carry  only  three  percent. 

And  in  order  to  enable  them  to  circulate  the  faid  Exchequer  bills,  they 
eftablifhed  \yha,t  is  now  called  Bank-circulation,  The  nature  of  which  not 
being  v^ell  underftood,  we  lhall  take  the  liberty  to  be  a  little  more  parti- 
cular in  its  explanation  than  we  have  been  with  regard  to  the  other  ftocks. 

The  company  of  the  Bank  are  obliged  to  keep  cafh  fafficlent  to  anfwer , 
not  only  the  common,  but  alfo  any  extraordinary  demand  that  may  be 
niade  upon  them  j  and  whatever  money  they  have  by  them,  over  an4 
above  the  fum  fuppofed  neceifiry  for  thefe  purpofes,  they  employ  in  what 
may  be  called  the  trade  of  the  company  ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  difcounting 
bills  of  exchange,  in  buying  of  gold  and  filver,  and  in  government  fecu- 
lities,  &c.  But  when  the  Ban|i  entered  into  the  above  mentioned  contraft^ 
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as  they  did  not  keep  unemployed  a  larger  fum  of  money  than  what  they 
deemed  necelTary  to  anfvver  their  ordinary  and  extraordinary  demands, 
they  could  not  conveniently  take  out  of  their  current  caHi  fo  large  a  fum 
as  a  million,  with  which  they  were  obliged  to  furnifh  the  government, 
without  either  lefTening  that  fum  they  employed  in  difcounting,  buying 
gold  and  filver,  &c.  (which  would  have  been  very  difadvantageous  to 
them)  or  inventing  fome  m.ethod  that  Ihould  anfvver  all  the  purpofes 
-of  keeping  the  million  in  ca(h.  The  method  which  they  chofe,  and 
which  fully  anfvvers  their  end,  was  as  follov/s : 

They  opened  a  fubfcription,  which  they  renew  annually,  for  a  million 
of  money  ;  wherein  the  fubfcribers  advance  lo  per  cent,  and  enter  into  a 
contraft  to  pay  the  remainder,  or  any  part  thereof,  whenever  the  Bank 
fhail  call  upon  them,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  lo  per  cent,  fo 
advanced  ;  in  confideration  of  which,  the  Bank  pays  the  fubTcribers  four 
per  cent,  interell  for  the  money  paid  in,.,  and  one  fourth  per  cent,  for  the 
whole  fum  they  agree  to  furnilh ;  and  in  cafe  a  call  fhall  be  made  upon 
them  for  the  whole,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  Bank  farther  agrees  to  pay 
them  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum  for  fuch  fum  till  they  repay  it, 
which  they  are  under  an  obligation  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  year.  By 
this  means  the  Bank  obtains  all  the  purpofes  of  keeping  a  million  of 
money  by  them;  and  though  the  fubfcribers,  if  no  Call  is  made  upon 
them  (which  is  in  general  the  cafe,  receive  fix  and  a  half  per  cent,  for 
the  money  they  advance,  yet  the  company  gains  the  fum  of  23,5001,  per 
annum  by  the  contrail ;  as  will  appear  by  the  follow  account. 
The  Bank  receives  from  the  government  for  the  advance  of  a 

million  ■    —  30,000 

The  Bank  pays  to  the  fubfcribers  who  advance  ioo,oool.  and  i    5  qq 
engage  to  pay  (when  called  for)  900,000 1.  more    —        5  '^'^'^ 
The  clear  gain  to  the  Bank  therefore  is  —         —  23,500 

This  is  the  ilate  of  the  cafe,  provided  the  company  fl:iouId  make  no 
call  on  the  fubfcribers,  which  they  will  be  very  unwilling  to  do,  becaufe 
it  would  not  only  lefTen  their  profit,  but  afied:  the  public  credit  in  general. 

Bank  ftock  may  not  improperly  be'  called  a  trading  ftock,  fmce  with 
■"this  they  deal  very  largely  in  foreign  gold  and  filver,  in  difcounting  bills 
cf  exchange  *,  &c.  Befides  which,  they  are  allowed  by  the  government 
very  confiderable  fum.s  annually  for  the  managem.ent  of  the  annuities  paid 
at  their  office.  All  which  advantage  render  a  ihare  in  their  flock  very 
valuable  ;  though  it  is  not  equal  in  value  to  the  Eaft  India  flock.  The 
company  make  dividends  of  the  profits  half  yearly,  of  which  notice  ispub- 
Ticly  given-;  when.thofe  v^ho  haveoccafion  for  their  money,  may  readily 
receive  it;  but  private  perfon.s,  if  they  judge  convenient,  are  permitted  to 
continue  their  funds,  and  to  have  their  intereft  added  to  the  principal  f . 

This  company  is  under  the  direction  of  a  governor,  deputy-gover- 
nor, and  twenty-four  directors,  who  are  annually  elefted  by  the  general 
court,  in  the  fame  m.anneras  in  the  Eaft  India  company.    Thirteen,  or 
more,  cornpofe  a  court  cf  direflors  for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  company. 
The  ofncers  of  this  company  are  very  numerous. 

SouTH-sEA  COMPANY.]  During  the  long  war  with  France  in  thereiga 
of  queen  Anne,  the  payment  of  the  iailors  of  the  royal  navy  being  negle^led, 
and  they  receiving  tickets  inftead  of  m.oney,  were  frequet^tly  obliged, 
by  their  necelTities,  to  fell  thefe  tickets  to  avaricious  men  at  a  difccuntof 

*  At  four  per  cent,  until  the  year  1773,  when  it  was  advanced  to  five 
f  The  Bank  company  is  fuppofed  to  have  now  tv/elve  millions  oi  circulating  paper- 
Sfic  a  letter  on  private  and  public  credit  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  November  i??  ] 
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40  I.  and  fomedmes  50].  percent.  By  this,  and  othermeans,  the  debts 
of  the  nation,  unprovided  for  by  parliament,  and  which  amounted  to 
9,471,321  1,  fellinto  the  hands  of  thefe  ufurers.  On  which  Mr.  Harley, 
at  that  time  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford, 
propofed  a  fcheme  to  allow  the  proprietors  of  thefe  debts  and  deficiencies 
iix  per  cent  per  annum,  and  to  incorporate  them,  in  order  to  their  carry- 
ing on  a  trade  to  the  South-Sea ;  and  they  were  accordingly  incorporated 
under  the  title  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  Great- 
Britain,  trading  to  the  South-Seas,  and  other  parts  of  America,  and  for 
encouraging  the  Fifhery,  &c. 

Though  this  company  feemed  formed  for  the  fake  of  commerce,  it  is 
certain  the  niiniHry  never  thought  ferioufly,  during  the  courfe  of  the  war, 
about  making  any  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  South  America,  which  was 
what  flattered  the  expectations  of  the  people  ;  nor  was  it  indeed  ever 
carried  into  execution,  or  any  trade  ever  undertaken  by  this  company, 
except  the  Affiento,  in  purfuance  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  for  furnifhing 
the  Sp^ni^rds  with  negroes  ;  of  which  this  company  was  deprived  upon 
receiving  ioo,ooq1,  in  lieu  of  all  claims  upon  Spain,  by  a  convention 
between  the  courts  of  Great-Britain  and  Spain,  foon  after  the  treaty  of 
Aix  la  QhaptUe,  1748, 

Some  ot|ier  fums  were  lent  to  the  government  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  at  fix  per  cent.  In  thp  third  of  George  I.  the  intereft  of  the 
whole  vvas  reduced  to  five  per  cent,  and  they  advanced  two  millions  more 
to  the  government  at  the  f^mp  intereft.  ^y  the  ftatute  of  the  6th  of 
George  I.  it  was  declared,  that  this  company  might  redeem  all  or  any  of 
the  redeemable  r  ational  d(ibts  j  jn  ?onfideration  of  which  the  company 
•were  empowered  to  augniept  their  capital  according  to  the  fums  they 
fhpuld  difcharge  :  and  for  ena|)ling  thp  cornpany  to  raife  fuch  fums  for 
purchafing  annuities,  exchanging  for  ready  money  new  Exchequer  bills, 
carrying  on  their  trade,  &c.  the  company  plight,  by  fuch  means  as  they 
fhould  think  proper,  raife  fuph  fuips  of  money  as  in  a  general  court  of  the 
company  fhpu'ld  be  judged  neceffary,  Tl^e  company  were  alfo  empowered 
to  raife  money  on'  the  contracts,  bonds,  or  obligations  qn^er  their  comr 
tnpn  feal,  on  the  credit  of  their  capital  ftock,  But  if  the  f^b-governor, 
deppty-governor,  or  other  membeTS  pf  the  company,  ihould  purchafeland 
or  revenues  of  the  crown,  upon  account  of  the  corporation,  or  lend  mo- 
ney by  loan  or  anticipation,  on  any  branch  of  the  revenue,  other  than, 
fuch  part  only  on  which  a  credit  of  loan  was  granted  by  parliamept,  fuch 
fub-governor,  cr  other  pipmber  of  the  copip^ny,  fhould  forfeit  treble  the 
value  of  the  money  fo  leiit. 

The  f^tal  South  Sea  fcheme,  trgnfa^edin  tjieyear  I720>  was  executed 
upon  t|ie  laft  ineptipned  ftatute.  T^e  company  ha^l  at  firft  fet  put  with 
good  fticcefs,  and  the  value  of  their  ftock,  for  the  firft  five  years,  had 
rifen  fafter  than  that  of  any  other  compapy,  and  his  majefty  after  pur- 
chafing ip,ccp  1.  ftpck,  had  condefcended  tp  be  their  governor.  Things 
were  in  this  fituation,  when  taking  advantage  pf  the  above  ftatute,  the 
SputhrSea  bubble  was  prcje^ed.  The  pretended  defign  of  which  was 
to  r^ife  a  fund  for  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the  SouthrSea,  and  pu^-chafing: 
^nnpities,  &c  paid  to  the  other  companies  2  and  propofals  were  pr^nte4 
ancj  (iiftrij^vited,  (lievving  the  advantages  pf  the  defign,  and  inviting  per- 
fons  into  it.  The  fum  necelfary  for  carrying  it  on,  together  with  the 
profits  that  were  to  arife  froni  it,  were  divided  into  a  certain  number  of 
Ihares,  or  fubfcriptions,  to  be  purchafed  by  perfons  difpofed  to  adventure 
|hf rgin^  ^-I^S        r     carry  on  th?  decc|)tion|  the  directors  engaged 
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to  make  very  large  dividends;  and  aftually  declared  that  every  ibol. 
original  ftock  would  yield  50  1.  per  annum  :  which  occafioned  fo  great 
a  rife  of  their  ftock,  that  a  (hare  of  lool.  was  fold  for  upwards  of  800  I- 
This  was  in  the  month  of  July  ;  but  before  the  end  of  September,  it  fell 
to  150I.  by  which  multitudes  were  ruined,  and  fuch  a  fcene  of  diftrefs 
occafioned,  as  is  fcarcely  to  be  conceived.  But  the  confequences  of  this 
infamous  fcheme  are  too  well  known.  We  fhall  pafs  over  all  the  other 
tranfadions  of  this  company,  in  the  reign  of  king  George  L  as  not  ma- 
terial to  our  prefent  purpofe. 

By  a  liatute  cf  the  6th  of  George  11.  it  was  enafted,  that  from  and 
after  the  24th  of  June,  733,  the  capital  ftock  of  this  company,  which 
amounted  to  14,651,103  i.  8  s.  id.  and  the  fhares  of  the  refpedlive  pro- 
prietors, IhouM  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  three  fourths  of  which 
ihould  be  converted  into  a  joint  ftock,  attended  with  annuities,  after  the 
rate  of  four  per  cent,  until  redemption  by  parliament,  and  fliould  be 
called  the  New  South-Sea  annuities ;  and  the  other  fourth  part  fhould 
remain  in  the  company  as  a  trading  capital  ftock,  attended  V\^ith  the 
relidueof  the  annuities  or  funds  payable  at  the  Exchequer  to  the  com- 
pany for  their  whole  capital,  till  redemption  ;  and  attended  with  the  fame 
fums  allowed  for  the  charge  of  management,  and  with  all  effeds,  profits  of 
trade,  debts,  privileges,  and  advantages,  belonging  to  the  South-Sea 
company.  That  the  accomptant  of  the  company  fliould,  twice  every 
year,  at  Chrillmas  and  Midlommer,  or  within  one  month  after,  ftate  an 
account  of  the  company's  affairs,  which  fhould  be  laid  before  the  next 
genera]  court,  in  order  to  their  declaring  a  dividend :  and  all  dividends 
Siould  be  made  cut  of  the  clear  profits,  and  Ihould  not  exceed  what  the 
company  might  reafonably  divide,  v/ithout  incurring  any  farther  debt; 
provided  that  the  company  fhould  not  at  any  time  divide  more  than  four 
per  cent,  per  annum,  until  their  debts  were  difcharged  :  and  that  the 
South- Sea  company,  and  their  trading  ftock,  ftiould,  exclufive  from  the 
new  joint  ftock  of  annuities,  be  liable  to  all  the  debts  and  incumbrances 
of  the  company  :  and  that  the  company  ftiould  caufe  to  be  kept,  withiu 
the  city  of  London,  an  office  and  books,  in  which  all  transfers  of  the 
new  annuities  ftiould  be  entered,  and  figned  by  the  party  making  fuch 
transfer,  or  his  attorney ;  and  the  perfon  to  whom  fuch  transfer  ftiould 
be  made,  or  his  attorney,  ftiould  underwrite  his  acceptance ;  and  no 
other  method  of  transferring  the  annuities  ftiould  be  good  in  law. 

The  annuities  of  this  company,  as  well  as  the  other,  are  now  reduced 
to  3  1.  per  cent. 

This  company  is  under  the  direction  of  a  governor,  fub-governor, 
deputy-governor,  and  twenty-one  direftors  ;  but  no  perfon  is  qualified  to 
be  governor,  his  majefty  excepted,  unlefs  fuch  governor  has  in  his  own 
name  and  right,  5000  1.  in  the  trading  ftock  ;  the  fub-governor  ijs  tp 
have  4000  1.  the  deputy  governor  3000  1.  and  a  director  2000  1-  in  the 
fame  ftock.  In  every  general  court,  every  member  having  in  his  own 
name  and  right,  500  1.  in  trading  ftock,  has  one  vote;  if  2000  1.  two 
votes;  if  300.0].  three  votes,  andif  5000I.  fourvotes. 

The  Eaft  India  company,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  South-Se^ 
company,  are  the  only  incorporated  bodies  to  which  the  government  is 
indebted,  except  the  Million  Bank,  whofe  capital  is  only  one  million, 
conftituted  to  purchafe  the  reverfton  of  the  long  Exchequer  orders. 

The  intereft  of  all  the  debts  owing  by  the  government,  is  now  reduced 
to  three  per  cent,  excepting  only  the  annuities  for  the  year  1758,  the 
|if^  guftuities^  the  Exchec^uer  orders,  and  the  Bank  four  per  cent.  couf. 
-    -  •       '  Whici^ 
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which  ftock  will  in  1781  be  reduced  to  three  :  but  the  South-Sea  com* 
paiiy  ftiil  continues  to  divide  four  per  cent,  on  their  prefent  capital 
ilock  ;  which  they  are  enabled  to  do  from  the  profits  they  make  on  the 
fums  allowed  to  them  for  management  of  the  annuities  paid  at  their 
office,  and  from  the  intereil  of  annuities  v/hich  are  not  claimed  by  the 
proprietors. 

As  the  prices  of  the  diiFerent  ftocks  are  continually  flu6luating  above 
and  below  par^  fo  when  a  perfon  who  is  not  acquainted  with  tranfadlions 
of  that  nature,  reads  in  the  papers  the  prices  of  flocks,  where  Bank  Itock 
IS  marked  perhaps  127,  India  ditto  134  a  134^5  South-Sea  ditto  97  i,  &c. 
hp  is  to  underftand,  thac  100  1.  of  thofe  refpedive  flocks  fell  at  fuch  a 
time  for  thofe  feyeral  fums. 

In  comparing  the  prices  of  the  different  flocks  one  with  another,  it 
mufl  be  remembered,  that  the  interefl  due  on  them  from  the  time  of 
the  laft  payment,  is  taken  into  the  current  price,  and  the  feller  never 
receives  any  feparate  confideration  for  it,  except  in  the  cafe  of  India 
bonds,  where  the  intereit  due  is  calculated  to  the  day  of  fale,  and  paid 
by  the  purchafer  over  and  above  the  premium,  agreed  for.    But  as  the 
intereil  on  the  different  flocks  is  paid  at  different  tim.es,  this,  if  not 
■lightly  underflood,  would  lead  a  perfon,  not  well  acquainted  with 
them,  into  confiderable  miftakes  in  his  computation  of  their  value  ; 
fome  always  having  a  quarter's  interefl  due  on  them  more  than  others, 
which  makes  an  appearance  of  a  confiderable  difference  in  the  price, 
when,  in  reality,  there  is  none  at  all.    Thus,  for  inflance*,  old  South 
Sea  annuities  fell  at  prefent  for  ^85-!,  or  85  1.  10  s.  while  new  South- 
Sea  annuities  fetch  only  £.  84^^,  or  84 1.  15  s.  though  each  of  them  pro- 
duce the  fame  annual  fum  of  three  percent,  but  the  old  annuities  have  a 
quarter's  interefl  more  due  on  them  than  the  new  annuities,  which  amounts 
to  15  s.  the  exaci  difference.    There  is,  however,  one  or  two  caufes 
•which  will  always  make  one  fpecies  of  annuities  feil  fomewhat  lower  than 
another,  though  of  the  fame  real  value  j  one  of  which  is,  the  annuities 
making  but  a  fmall  capital,  and  their  not  being,  for  that  reafon,  fo 
many  people  at  all  times  ready  to  buy  into  it,  as  into  others,  where  the 
quantity  is  larger ;  becaufe  it  Is  apprehended  that  whenever  the  govern- 
Kient  pays  off  the  national  debt,  they  will  begin  with  that  particular 
ipecies  of  annuity,  the  capital  of  which  is  the  fmallefl. 

A  flock  may  iikevv^ife  be  affe{5ted  by  the  court  of  Chancery;  for  if 
^hat  court  fhould  order  the  money  which  is  under  their  diredion,  to  be 
laid  out  in  any  particular  flock,  that  flock,  by  having,  more  purchafers, 
will  be  raifed  to  a  higher  price  than  any  other  of  the  like  value. 

By  what  has  been  faid,  the  reader  will  perceive  how  much  the  credit 
and  the  interefl  of  the  nation  depend  on  the  fupport  of  the  public  funds. 
While  the  annuities,  and  Interefl  for  money  advanced  is  there  regularly 
paid,  and  the  principal  infured  by  both  prince  and  people, .  (a  fecurity 
not  to  be  had  in  other  nations)'  foreigners  will  lend  us  their  property, 
and  all  Europe  be  interefled  in  our  welfare;  the  paper  of  the  coiivpanies 
will  be  converted  into  money  and  meichandize,  and  GreatrBritain  caa 
never  wantcafli  to  carry  her  fchemes  into  execution. 

In  other  nations,  credit  is  founded  on  the  wwd  of  the  prince,  if  a  m.o-. 
narchy  ;  or  that  of  the  people,  if  a  republic  ;  but  here  it  is  eftabliflied 
on  the  interefl  of  both  prince  and  people,  which  is  the  ftrongefl  fecurity  ; 
for  however  lovely  and  engaging  honefly  may  be  in  other  refpetls,  inte- 
feft  in  money  matters  will  always  obtain  confidence;  becaufe  many  people 
pay  preat  re^-ard  to  their  interefl,  v/ho  have  but  little  veneratioii  for  virtue 
•  The 
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Constitution  and  laws.]  Tacitus,  in  defcribing  fuch  a  conflj- 
tution  as  that  of  England,  Teems  to  think,  that  however  beautiful  it 
may  be  in  theory,  it  will  be  found  impra6licable  in  the  execution. 
Experience  has  proved  his  miilake,  for  by  certain  checks  that  operate 
mutually,  and  which  did  not  fall  within  his  ideas,  the  Englifh  confti- 
tution  has  continued  in  its  full  vigour  for  above  500  years.  Iz  muft,  at 
the  fame  time  be  admitted,  that  it  has  received,  during  that  time,  ma- 
ny amendments,  and  fome  interruptions,  but  its  principles  are  the  fame, 
with  thofe  defcribed  by  the  above  mentioned  hiftorian,  as  belonging  to 
the  Germans,  and  the  other  northern  anceftorsof  the  Englifh  nation,  and 
which  are  very  improperly  blended  under  the  name  of  Gothic.  On  the 
iirfl:  invafion  of  England  by  the  Saxons,  who  came  from  Germany,  and 
the  neighbouring  countries,  their  laws  and  manners  were  pretty  much 
the  fame  as  thofe  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  The  people  had  a  leader  in 
time  of  war.  The  conquered  lands,  in  proportion  to  the  merits  of  his 
followers,  and  their  abilities  to  ferve  him,  were  diftributed  amoug  them, 
and  the  whole  was  confidered  as  the  common  property  which  they  were 
to  unite  in  defending  againft  all  invaders  Frefh  adventurers  coming 
over,  under  feparate  leaders,  the  old  inhabitants  were  driven  into  Wales, 
and  thofe  leaders,  at  laft,  affumed  the  title  of  kings  over  the  feveral 
diilridls  they  had  conquered.  This  change  of  appellation  made  them 
more  refpedlable  among  the  Britons,  and  their  neighbours  the  Scots  and 
Pidls,  but  did  not  encreafe  their  power,  the  operations  of  which  con- 
tinued to  be  confined  to  military  affairs. 

All  civil  matters  were  propofed  in  a  general  affembly  of  the  chief  offi- 
cers, and  the  people,  till,  by  degrees,  Iheriffs,  and  other  civil  officers, 
v/ere  appointed.  The  country  was  divided  into  wapentakes,  and  hun- 
dreds, names  that  Hill  fubfill  in  England,  and  overfeers  were  chofen  to 
dired  them  tor  the  good  of  the  whole.  The  Iheriff  was  the  judge  of  all 
(civil  and  criminal  matters,  within  the  county;  and  to  him,  after  the 
introduftion  of  Chriftianity,  was  added  the  bilhop.  In  procefs  of  time 
as  bufinefs  multiplied,  itinerant,  and  other  judges,  were  appointed  ;  bat 
by  the  earlieft  records  it  appears,  that  all  civil  matters  were  decided  by 
twelve  or  fixteen  men,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where 
the  difpate  lay,  and  here  we  have  the  original  of  Englifli  jurier. 

Before  the  introdudion  of  Chriftianity,  we  know  not  whether  the 
Saxons  admitted  of  juries  in  criminal  riiatters,  but  we  are  certain  that 
there  was  no  a6tioH  fo  criminal,  as  not  to  be  compenfated  for  by  money  *. 
A  mulft  was  impofed  in  proportion  to  the  guile,  even  if  it  was  the  mur- 
.der  of  the  king,  upon  the  malefiftpr,  and  by  paying  it,  he  purchafed 
his  pardon.  Thofe  barbarous  ufages  feem  to  have  ceafed  foon  after  the 
Saxons  were  converted  to  Chriftianity,  and  cafes  of  murder  and  felony 
were  then  tried,  even  in  the  king's  court,  by  a  jury. 

Royalty,  among  the  Saxons,  was  not,  ftridly  ipeaking,  hereditary, 
though  in  fa£t:  it  came  to  be  rendered  fo  through  the  affedion  which  th« 
people  bore  for  the  blood  of  their  kings,  and  for  preferving  the  regularity 
pf  government.  Even  eftates  and  honours  were  not  ftridly  hereditary, 
jCill  they  were  made  fo  by  William  the  Conqueror. 

That  prince  new  modelled  the  Englifn  conftitution.  He  divided  the 
^conquered  lands  among  his  followers,  as  had  been  agreed  before,  the  time 
of  the  invafion,  in  perpetual  property.    He  partitioned  out  the  lands  in- 


*  Culled  by  the  Saxoiis  GyctT,  and  thence  the  word^w?7/y  in  criminal  truil>. 
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tn  knight^s  fees,  an  undetermined  number  of  whicli  formed  a  barony, 
and  thofe  baronies  were  given  to  the  great  noblemen  who  compofed 
what  is  called  the  King*s  Court,  or  Court  of  Peers,  from  every  baroa 
being  a  peer,  cr  equal  to  another.  In  this  court,  all  civil  as  well  as 
military  matters,  and  the  proportions  of  knights  and  men  which  each 
baron  was  to  raife  for  the  king's  fervice,  were  fettled.  Even  bifhopricks 
were  converted  into  lay  baronies,  and  were  obliged,  as  others,  to  farnilh 
their  quotas.  In  other  refpefls,  the  Conqueror,  and  the  firft  princes  of 
the  Norman  line,  did  all  they  could  to  efface  from  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple the  remembrance  of  the  Saxon  conftitution,  but  the  attempt  was  to 
no  purpofe.  The  nobility,  as  well  as  the  people,  had  their  complaints 
againft  the  crown,  and  after  much  war  and  bloodlhed,  the  famous  char- 
ter of  Englifh  liberties,  fo  well  known  by  the  name  of  Magna  Charta» 
was  forcibly,  in  a  manner,  obtained  from  king  John,  and  confirmed  h)' 
his  fon  Henry  III.  who  fucceeded  to  the  crown  in  1216.  It  does  not 
appear,  that  till  this  reign,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  blood  had  been  fpilt, 
the  commons  of  England  were  reprefented  in  parliament,  or  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  ;  fo  entirely  had  the  barons  engrofled  to  themfelves 
the  difpofal  of  property. 

The  precife  year,  when  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  formed,  is  not 
known,  but  we  are  certain,  that  it  began  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
though  we  fhall  not  enter  into  any  difputes  about  their  fpecific  powers. 
We  fnall  therefore  proceed  to  dcfcribe  the  conftitution,  as  it  ftands  at 
prefent. 

In  all  ftates  there  is  an  abfolute  fupreme  power,  to  which  the  right  of 
legiflation  belongs;  and  which,  by  the  fingular  conftitution  of  thefe 
kingdoms,  is  here  vefted  in  the  king,  lords,  and  commons. 

Of  the  king  ]  The  fupreme  executive  power  of  Great  Britain  arid 
Ireland,  is  vefted  by  our  conftitution  in  a  fmgle  perfon,  king,  or  queen  ; 
for  it  is  indiff'eient  to  which  fex  the  crown  defcends  :  the  perfon  in  titled 
to  it,  whether  male  or  female,  is  immediately  intrufted  with  all  the  en- 
figns,  rights,  and  prerogatives  of  fovereign  power. 

The  grand  fundamental  maxim  upon  which  the  right  of  fuccefticn  to 
the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms  depends,  is,  "  that  the  crown,  by  com- 
mon law  and  conftitutional  cuftom,  is  hereditary  ;  and  this  in  a  maaner 
peculiar  to  itfelf :  but  that  the  right  of  inheritance  may  from  time  to 
time  be  changed  or  limited  by  a6l  of  parliament :  under  which  limita- 
tions the  crown  ftill  continues  hereditary." 

That  the  reader  may  enter  more  clearly  into  the  deduftion  of  the  fol- 
lowing royal  fuccefTion,  by  its  being  transferred  from  the  houfe  of  Tudor, 
to  that  of  Stuart,  it  may  be  proper  to  inform  him  that  on  the  death  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  without  iffue,  it  became  neceftary  to  recur  to  the  other 
iffue  of  her  grandfather  Henry  VII.  by  Elizabeth  of  York,  his 
queen  :  whofe  eldeft  daughter  Margaret,  having  married  James  IV. 
king  of  Scotland,  king  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  and  of  England 
the  Firft,  was  the  lineal  defcendant  from  that  alliance.  So  tkat  in  his 
perfon,  as  clearly  as  in  Henry  VIII.  centered  all  the  claims  of  the 
diff"erent  competitors,  from  the  Norman  Conqueft  downward  5  he  being 
indifputably  the  lineal  heir  of  the  conqueror.  And,  what  is  ftill  more 
remarkable,  in  his  perfon  alfo  centered  the  right  of  the  Saxon  monarchs, 
which  had  been  fufpended  from  the  Conqueft  till  his  accellion.  For 
Margaret,  the  fifter  of  Edgar  Atheling,  the  daughter  of  Edward  the 
Outlaw,  and  grand-daughter  df  king  Edn>und  Ironfide,  was  the  perfon 
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in  whom  tlie  hereditary  right, of  the  Saxon  kings,  fuppofing  It  noC 
aboliihed  by  the  Conqueft,  refided.  She  married  Malcolm  III.  king 
of  Scotland  ;  and  Henry  11.  by  a  de/cent  from  Matilda  their  daughter, 
is  generally  called  the  reftorer  of  the  Saxon  line.  But  it  muft  be  remem- 
bered, that  Malcolm,  by  his  Saxon  queen,  had  fons  as  well  as  daughters ; 
and  that  the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  from  that -^iffie;  dpwnv/ard,  were 
the  offspring  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  Of -this  royal  family  king 
James  I.  was  the  dired  lineal  defcendant ;  aji/d  therefore  united  in  his 
perfon  every  poffible  claim,  by  hereditary  right,  to.^he  Englilh  as  well  as 
Scottifh  throne,  being  the  heir  bo^h  of  Egbcjrt  ,and.  .William  the  .Con- 
queror. 

At  the  Revolution,  in  1688,  the  convention  of  ellates,  or  reprefen- 
tative  body  of  the  nation,  declared,  that  the  niifconducl  of  king  James  11. 
amounted  to  an  abdication  of  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  was 
thereby  vacant. 

In  confequence  of  this  vacancy,  and  from  .a  regard  of  the  ancient  line, 
the  convention  appointed  the  next  Protellant  heirs  of  the  blood  royal  of 
king  Charles  I.  to  fill  the  vacant  throne,  in  the  old  order  of  fucceffion  ; 
with  a  temporary  exception,  or  preference,  to  the  perfon  of  king  Wil- 
liam IH. 

On  the  impending  failure  of  the  Proteflant  line  of  king  Charles  I. 
(whereby  the  throne  might  again  have  become  vacant),  the  king  and  par- 
liament extended  the  fettlement  of  the  crown  to  tli,e  Protellant  line  of 
king  James  I.  viz.  to  the  princefs  Sophia  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of 
her  body,  being  Proteilants :  and  flie  is  now  the  qoflamon  flock,  from 
whom  the  heirs  of  the  crown  muft  defcend  *, 

The 


*  A  Chronology  of  Engiifh  Kings,  from  the  time  tiiat.tlijs  Goyntry  .bec^nie vunited 
under  one  monarch,  in  the  perfon  of  Egbert,  ,  who,  fubdued  the  o.ther, pripces  of 
the  Saxon  heptarchy,  and  gave  the  name  of  Angle4aud  to  this  part  of  tlie  iliand, 
the  Saxons  and  Angles  having,  about  four  centuries  btfore,  invadtid  and  fubducd 
the  ancient  Britons,  whom  tiaey  drove  into  Wales  an^ 'Gornvvall,  ' 

Began  to 
reign, 
800  Egbert 
838  Ethelwulf 
?57  Ethelbald 
860  Ethelbert 
866  Ethelred 
871  Alfred  the  Great 
c^l  Edward  the  Elder 
925  Athelflan  TSaxon  Princesi 

941  Edmund 
946  E.dred 
955  Edwy 
959  Edgar 

975  Edward  the  Martyr 
978  Ethelred  11.  | 

1016  Edmund  11.  J 

1017  Canute,  king  of  .Denmark^ 
1035  Haxold  J- Danish, 
103  9  Hardicanute 


I04I  Edward  the  Co„feffor\ g^^^„_ 
Iq66  Harold,  Ufurper      .  J 


(Commonly  called  the  Conqueror,,  frorn  his  conquering  Itnghr;  J  > 
1066  .WiJliam  I.  ^    duke  of  Normandy,  a  province  facing  i:he  fouth  of  England,  tivv^ 
annexed  to  the  French  monarchy."* 
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The  true  ground  and  principle  upon  which  the  Revolution  proceeded, 
was  an  entirely  new  cafe  in  politics,  which  had  never  before  happened  in 
our  hiliory  ;  the  abdication  of  the  reigning  monarch,  and  the  vacancy  of 
the  throne  thereupon.  It  was  not  a  defeazance  of  the  right  of  fucceffion, 
and  a  mew  limitation  of  the  crown,  by  the  king  and  both  houfes  of  par- 
liament ;  it  was  the  act  of  the  nation  alone,  upon  a  conviction  that  there 
was  no  king  in  being.  For  in  a  full  alTembly  of  the  lords  and  commons, 
met  in  convention  upon  the  fuppofition  of  this  vacancy,  both  houfes  came 
to  this  refolution  ;  *'  that  king  James  11.  having  endeavoured  to  fubvert 
the  conititution  of  the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  originai  contrad  between 


Began  to 
r^ign. 

lo8  7  William  II.  •>  gons  of  the  Conqueror. 

Iioo  Henry  I.     >  ^  _  " 

1 135  Stephen,  grandfon  to  the  Conqueror,  by  his  fourth  daughter  Adela. 

^      .  IT  J  (Piantagenet)  grandfon  of  Heniy  I.  by  his  daughter  the  empreJ^ 
I154  nenry  ii.        Maud,  and  her  fecond  huilDand  Geoffrey  Pianiagenet. 
1189  Rkhard  I.-)  s^^^      Henry  II.  ' :  ''^'  Zl 

1199  John        }  ^ 
1216  Henry  III.  fon  of  John. 
1272  Edward  I.  fon  of  Henry  III. 
1307  Edward  II.  fon  of  Edward  I. 
1327  Edward  III.  fon  of  Edward  II. 

1377  Riehard  II.  grandfon  of  Edward  III.  by  his  eldeft  fon,  the  Black  Priace, 

TT        iTr  f  Son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  dukfe  of  Lancafter,  '1 
1399  Henry  IV.  I     ^th  fin  to  Edward  III.  tr    r    .  t  '  W 

1413  Henry  V.  fon  of  Henry  IV.  '  ^  ^<i^ 

1422  Henry  VI.  fon  of  Henry  V.  .     J  '  ^  ■ 

1461  Edward  IV.  defcended  from  Edward  III.  by  Lionel,  his  3d  fen."} 
T483  Edward  V.  fon  of  Edward  IV.  '  <- Houre  of  York. 

1483  Richard  III.  brother  of  Edward  IV.  3 

r  (Tudor)  fon  of  the  coun-" 
1485  Henry Vil. t.fs  of  Richmond,- of 
Houfe  of  Lancafler. 


Houfe  of  Tudor,  in  whom Were  united 


1509  Henry  VIII.  fon^of  Henry  VII.         'i         ^""""^f  Lancfe  afid;  Yor^k  by 

1547  Edward  VI.  fon  of  Henry  VIII.  f  ^^^'^  ^^/^P  Ehza- 

TC'i  Marv      7  betla,  dau^nter  of  Edward  IV.  ■ 
"^l  &th}^-S^^--f  Henry  VIII.  I  .  ,   ,  ,  ,  ^  _ 

T  m-c  T  /  grandfon  of  James  JY..  king  of  Scotland;.  by.Ma}-g:fe(?et,''da'^ighier 

lOOj  jam.s  1.^  and;firft.of.;tbe.3t«arHai»i|y>i^^  ; 

1 625  Charles  I.  fon  of  James  I.  vji«   ■  ' 

Ufurpation  by  Commonwealth  and  Cj'dijTf^feil.  '  'i  .  '  i 

1649  Charles  il.\^        .  ^,    ,       -  u~r-;-  oniil'gua  io  i!  <• 

T685  James  II.    r°"^°^^^^'^"^-     •  '  .  ni  '>ub  aiiil 

frfo  S  Villiam  III.  nephew  and  fon-in-law  of  JaniesJI^;        no''I'3'j':^  ' 

t  and  Mary  f  Daughters  of  James  11.  in  whom  ended;  t^e  .I^rQteftant  line  of 
1702  Anne  \  Charles  I.  for  James  II.  upon  his  abdicating  the  tjirone,  carried 
with  him  his  infant  fon  (the  late  Pretender)  \yho  wa'p  excluded 
by  acTc  of  parliament,  which  fettled  the"*  fucteilidn  in  the  next 
Proteftant  heirsr-Of  J^es  I.  TfeeiWvi-viiif  HTue  of  Tahies, 
the  time  of  Jiis. death,- ;Wjere  a  fon.and-a  daughter,  viz."  Charles, 
who  fucceeded  lua>;  and  the,  pr,ii}cefs  |:]i:^a%th,'  v/ho  niijrried 
the  elector  Palatini,,  who  took  the  title,  of  king  of  Boh&rniai, 
and  left  a  daughter^-  the  princefs  Sophia,^  v/ho  married  the  duke 
of  Erunfwick  Luneiiburg,  by  whom' Ihe  had  George,  jSlecSiof 
of  Hanover,-  who  afcended  the  throne,  -by  a(5l  of  parlidniehtj 
exprefsly  made  in  favour  of  .his  mother.  ^  .  "  '  1 
1 7 14  George  I.  .  .      .  , 

1727  George  II.  fon  of  George  I.  I  Houfe  of  Hanover, 

1760  George  III.  ^andfon  of  George  11.' A 
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king  and  people  ;  and  by  the  advice  of  Jefuits,  and  other  wicked  perfon.^ 
having  violated  the  fundamental  laws  ;  and  having  withdrawn  himfelf 
out  of  this  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the  government,  and  that  the  throne 
is  thereby  vacant.'*  Thus  ended  at  once,  by  this  fudden  and  unexpected 
vacancy  of  the  throne,  the  old  line  of  fuccelfion  :  which  from  the  Con- 
queft  had  lafted  above  600  years,  and  from  the  union  of  the  Saxon  hep- 
tarchy in  king  Egbert,  almoft  900* 

Though  in  fome  points  (owing  to  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  things 
and  perfons)  the  Revolution  was  not  altogether  fo  perfed  as  might  have 
been  wi{hed ;  yet  from  thence  a  new  aera  commenced^  in  which  the 
bounds  of  prerogative  and  liberty  have  been  better  defined,  the  prin- 
ciples of  government  more  thoroughly  examined  and  underftood,  and 
the  rights  of  the  fubjeft  more  explicitly  guarded  by  legal  provifions,  than 
in  any  other  period  of  the  Englifh  hiftory.  In  particular,  it  is  worthy 
obfervation,  that  the  convention,  in  this  their  judgment,  avoided  with 
great  wifdom  the  wild  extremes  into  which  the  vifionary  theories  of  fome 
jealous  republicans  would  have  led  them.  They  held  thatThis'mifcon- 
du6t  of  king  James  amounted  to  an  endeavour  to  fubvert  the  conftitu- 
tion,  and  not  to  an  a6lual  fubverfion,  or  total  difiblution  of  the  govern- 
ment. They  therefore  very  prudently  voted  it  to  amount  to  no  more 
than  an  abdication  of  the  government,  and  a  confequent  vacancy  of  the 
throne;  whereby  the  government  was  allowed  to  fubfift,  though  the  exe- 
cutive magiHrate  was  gone,  and  the  kingly  office  to  remain,  though  king 
James  was  no  longer  king.  And  thus  the  conftitution  was  kept  entire  ; 
which,  upon  every  found  principle  of  government,  muft  otherwife  have 
fallen  to  pieces,  had  fo  principal  and  conftituent  a  part  as  the  royal  au- 
ihorlty  been  abolifhed,  or  even  fufpended. 

Hence  it  is  eafy  to  colledl,  that  the  title  to  the  crown  is  at  prefent 
'hereditary,  though  not  quite  fo  abfolutely  hereditary  as  formerly  ;  and  the 
«:ommon  ftock  or  anceftor,  from  whom  the  defcent  mull  be  derived,  is 
alfo  diiFerent.  Formerly  the  common  ftock  was  king  Egbert ;  then  Wil- 
Jiam  the  Conqueror  ;  afterwards,  in  James  I.'s  time,  the  two  common 
ftocks  united,  and  fo  continued  till  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  in  1688  : 
now  it  is  the  princefs  Sophia,  in  whom  the  inheritance  was  veiled  by  the 
new  king  and  parliament.  Formerly  the  defcent  was  abfolute,  and  the 
crown  went  to  the  next  heir  without  any  reftriftion  ;  but  now,  upon  the 
Dew  fettlement,  the  inheritance  is  conditional ;  being  limited  to  fuch  heirs 
only,  of  the  body  of  the  princefs  Sophia,  as  are  Proteftant  members  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  are  married  to  none  but  Proteftants. 

And  in  this  due  medium  confifts  the  true  conftitutional  notion  of  the 
right  of  fuccefiion  to  the  imperial  crown  of  thefe  kingdoms.  The  ex- 
tremes, between  which  it  fleers,  are  each  of  them  equally  dellruftive  of 
th®fc  ends  for  which  focieties  were  formed,  and  are  kept  on  foot.  Where 
the  magiftrate,  upon  every  fueceffion,  is  ele6led  by  the  people,  and  may 
by  the  exprefs  pjrovifion  of  the  laws  be  depofed  (if  not  punifhed)  by  his 
fubjef^s,  this  may  found  like  the  perfedion  of  liberty,  and  look  well 
enough  when  delineated  on  paper ;  but  in  pradlice  will  be  ever  productive 
of  tumult,  contention,  and  anarchy.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  divine 
indefeasible  hereditary  right,  when  coupled  with  the  dodrine  of  unli- 
mited palTive  obedience,  is  furely  of  all  conftitutions  the  moft  thoroughly 
flavifh  and  dreadful.  But  when  fuch  an  hereditary  right,  as  our  laws  have 
created  and  veiled  in  the  royal  ftock,  is  clofely  interwoven  with  thofe  li- 
berties, wi>ich  are  es^ually  the  inheritance  of  the  fubjed,  this  union  wiil 

form 
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form  a  conftitiition,  in  theory  the  moH  beautiful  of  any,  in  pradice  the 
moft  approved,  and,  in  all  probability,  will  prove  in  duration  the  molt 
permanent.  This  conilitution,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Briton  to  under- 
ftand,  to  revere,  and  to  defend. 

The  principal  duties  of  the  king  are  exprefled  in  his  oath  at  the  coro- 
nation, which  is  adminillered  by  one  of  the  archbifhops,  or  bifriops  of 
the  realm,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  people  ;  who,  on  their  parts,  do 
reciprocally  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  crown.  This  coronation 
oath  is  conceived  in  the  following  terms  : 

<*  The  archb'jhc-p^  or  hijhop,  Jhall  fay.  Will  you  folemnly  promife  and 
fwear,  to  govern  the  people  of  this  kingdom  of  England,  and  the  domi- 
nions thereunto  belonging,  according  to  the  ftatutes  in  parliament  agreed 
on,  and  theMaws  and  cuftoms  of  the  fame  \-^Toi  king  or  queen  Jhalifaj^ 
I  folemnly  promife  fo  to  do. 

Archb'Jhvp  or  b  jhcp.  V/ill  you  to  your  power  caufe  law  and  juflice,  in 
mercy,  to  be  executed  in  all  your  judgments  ?  —  l-r  ^  or  queen.    I  will. 

Archbijhop  or  kijkif.  Will  you  to  the  utmoft  of  your  power  maintain 
the  law's  of  God,  the  true  profeffion  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  Proteflant  re- 
formed religion  eftablilhed  by  the  law  ?  And  will  you  preferve  unto  the 
bilhops  and  clergy  of  this  realm,  apd  to  the  churches  committed  to  their 
charge,  all  fuch  rights  and  privileges  as  by  the  law  do  or  fiiall  appertain 
unto  them,  or  any  of  them  }~King  or  queen.    All  this  I  promife  to  do. 

Jfter  this  the  king  or  queefr^  ^^y^^^g  kis  other  hand  upon  the  holy  gofpels^ 
Jhallfaxy  The  things  which  I  have  here  before  promifed,  I  will  perform 
and  keep  :  fo  help  me  God.    And  then  Jhali  kifs  t'^e  boo':.^' 

This  is  the  form  of  the  coronation  oath/ as  it  is  now  prefcribed  by  our 
laws  :  and  we  may  obferve,  that  in  the  king's  part  in  this  original  con- 
tradt,  are  exprefied  all  the  duties  that  a  monarch  can  owe  to  his  people  ; 
viz.  to  govern  according  to  law;  to  execute  judgment  in  mercy  ;  and  to 
maintain  the  eftabliflied  religion.  With  refpeft  to  the  latter  of  thefe 
three  branches,  wc  may  farther  remark,  that  by  the  a6t  of  union,  5  Ann. 
c.  8.  two  preceding  flatutes  are  recited  and  confirmed  ;  the  one  of  the 
parliament  of  Scotland,  the  other  of  the  parliament  of  England  :  Vv^hich 
eha£l  ;  the  former,  that  every  king  at  his  fuccefiion  fliall  take  and  fub- 
fcribe  an  oath,  to  preferve  the  Protedant  religion,  and  prefbyterian  church 
government  in  Scotland  ;  the  latter,  that  at  his  coronation,  he  fhall  take 
and  fubfcribe  a  fimilar  oath,  to  preferve  the  fettlement  of  the  church  of 
England  within  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Berwick,  and  the  terri- 
tories thereunto  belonging. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain,  notwlthftanding  ,the  limitations  of  the 
power  of  the  crown,  already  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  greateft  monarchs 
.  reigning  over  a  free  people.  His  perfon  is  facred  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
v/hich  makes  it  high  treafon  fo  much  as  to  imagine  or  intend  his  death  ; 
neither  can  he,  in  himfelf,  be  deemed  guilty  of  any  crime,  the  law  tak- 
ing no  cognizance  of  his  adiions,  but  only  in  the  perfons  of  his  minillers, 
if  they  infringe  the  laws  of  the  land.  As  to  his  power,  it  has  no  bounds 
(except  where  it  breaks  in  upon  the  liberty  and  property  of  his  fubjects, 
as  in  making  new  lav/s,  or  railing  new  taxes)  for  he  can  make  war  or 
peace  ;  fend  and  receive  amba.Tadors ;  make  treaties  of  league  and  com- 
merce ;  levy  armies,  fit  out  heets,  employ  them  as  he  thinks  proper: 
grant  commiffions  to  his  officers  both  by  fea  and  land,  or  revoke  theni  at 
pleafure  ;  difpofe  of  all  magazines,  caiUes,  &c.  fummon  the  parliamenc 
to  meet,  and,  when  met,  adjourn,  prorogue,  or  dilfolve  it  at  pleafure  ; 
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refufe  his  ailent  to  any  bill,  though' it  hath  pafTed  both  hoiifes ;  which  ] 

eonfequently,  by  fuch  a  refufal,  has  no  more  force  than  if  it  had  never  | 

been  moved.   He  poffeffeth  the  right  of  chufing  his  own  council ;  of  no-  i 

minating  all  the  great  officers  of  flate,  of  the  houfehold,  and  the  church  ;  i 

and,  in  fine,  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  from  whom  all  degrees  of  nobi-  ' 
lity  and  knighthood  are  derived.    Such  is  the  dignity  and  power  of  a 
king  of  Great  Britain. 

Of  THE  PARLIAMENT.]  Parliaments,  in  fome  fhapc,  are,  as  has  bcei^  ! 

obferved,  of  as  high  antiquity  as  the  Saxon  government  in  this  ifland ;  \ 

and  have  fubfifted,  in  their  prefent  form,  at  leaft  500  years.  ! 

The  parliament  is  affembled  by  the  king's  writs,  and  its  fitting  muft 

not  be  intermitted  above  three  years.    Its  conftituent  parts  are,  the  king  1 

fitting  there  in  his  royal  political  capacity,  and  the  three  eftates  of  the  i 

realm  ;  the  lords  fpiritual,  the  lords  temporal,  (who  fit  together  with  j 

the  king,  in  one  houfe)  and  the  commons,  who  fit  by  themfelves  in  an-  I 

other.    The  king  and  thefe  three  eftates,  together,  form  the  great  cor-  ' 

poration  or  body  politic  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  the  king  is  faid  to  | 

be           frinctp'ium^  et finis,.    For  upon  their  coming  together  the  king  ! 

meets  them,  either  in  perfon,  or  by  reprefentation  ;  without  which  there  j 

can  be  no  beginning  of  a  parliament  >  and  he  alio  has  alone  the  power  : 
®f  diffolving  them. 

It  is  highly  neceffary  for  preferving  the  balance  of  the  conilltution,  ! 

that  the  executive  power  fhould  be  a  branch,  though  not  the  whole,  of  I 

the  legiflature.    The  crown  cannot  begin  of  itfelf  any  alterations  in  the  ' 

prefent  eftablifned  law    but  it  may  approve  or  difapprove  of  the  altera-  1 

tions  fuggefled  and  confented  to  by  the  two  houfes.    The  legiilative  j 

therefore  cannot  abridge  the  executive  power  of  any  rights  which  it  now  \ 

has  by  law,  without  its  own  confent :  fince  the  law  muft  perpetually  \ 

Hand  as  it  now  does,  unlefs  all  the  powers  will  agree  to  alter  it.    And  j 

here  indeed  conlills  the  true  excellence  of  the  Englifh  government,  that  j 

all  the  parts  of  it  form  a  mutual  check  upon  each  other.    In  the  legif-  ! 

lature,  the  people  are  a  check  upon  the  nobility,  and  the  nobility  a  ; 

check  upon  the  people  ;  by  the  mutual  privilege  of  rejecting  what  the^  i 

other  has  refolved  ;  v/hile  the  king  is  a  check  upon  both,  which  pre-  \ 

ferves  the  executive  power  from  encroachments.  j 

The  lords  fpiritual  confift  of  two  archbifhops  and  twenty-four  bifhops,  | 

The  lords  temporal  confift  of  all  the  peers  of  the  realm^  the  bilhops  not  | 

being  in  ftridlnefs  held  to  be  fuch,  but  merely  lords  of  parliament.  Somr  ^ 

^of  the  peers  fit  by  defcent,  as  do  all  ancient  peers ;  fome  by  creation,  >i 

as  do  ail  the  new-made  ones  r  others,  fince  the  union  with  Scotland,  b^  ^ 

election,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the  fixteen  peers,  who  reprefent  the  body  of  j 

the  Scots  nobility..    The  number  of  peers  is  indefinite,  and  may  be  in-*  J 

creafed  at  will,  by  the  pov/er  of  the  crown.  ' 

A  body  of  nobility  is  more  peculiarly  necelTary  in  our  mixed  and  coni-'  | 

pounded  conftitution,  in  order  to  fupport  the  rights  of  both-  the  crown  y 

and  the  people  ^  by  forming  a  barrier  to  withfiand  the  encroachments  of  | 

both.  It  creates  and  preferves  that  gradual  fcale  of  dignity,  which  pro-  | 

ceeds  from  the  peafant  to  the  prince  ;  riling  like  a  pyramid  from  a  broad  1 

foundation,  and  diminifhing  to  a  point  as  it  rifes.    The  nobility  there-  * 

fore  are  the  pillaroS,  which  are  reared  from  among  the  people,  more  im-  j 

Biediately  to  fupport  the  throne  :  and  if  that  falls,  they  muft  alfo  be  ' 

buried  imder  its  rains.    Accordingly,  when  in  the  laft  century  the  com-  i 

nions  had  determined  to  extirpate  monarchy,  they  aifo  voted  the  houfe  | 

of  lords  to  be  ufelefs  and  dangerous.  (' 
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^he  corrimoiis  conM  of  all  fuch  men  of  any  property  in  tlie  kingdom^ 
as  have  not  feats  in  the  hoiife  of  lords ;  every  one  of  which  has  a  voice 
in  parliament,  either  perfonally,  or  by  his  reprefentatives*  In  a  free 
Hate,  every  m.an,  who  is  fuppofed  a  free  agent*  ought  to  be^  in  fome 
Uieafure,  his  own  governor ;  and  therefore  a  branch  at  leaH  of  the  legif» 
lative  po^'er  fliould  refide  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  In  fo  large 
a  ftate  as  ours,  it  is  very  wifely  contrived,  that  the  people  fhould  do 
that  by  their  reprefentatives,  which  it  is  impradicable  to  perform  in. 
perfon  :  reprefentatives,  chofen  by  a  number  of  minute  and  feparate 
diftridls,  wherein  all  the  voters  are>  or  eafily  may  oe^  diftinguifhed. 
The  counties  are  therefore  reprefented  by  knights,  elided  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  lands :  the  cities  and  boroughs  are  reprefented  by  citizens  and 
burgeifes,  chofen  by  th^  mercantile  part,  or  fuppofed  trading  intereft  of 
the  nation*.  The  number  of  Engiitli  reprefentatives  is  513,  and  of 
Scots  45  ;  in  all  5 58.  And  every  member,  though  chofen  by  one  par- 
ticular dillri6i,  when  elcded  and  returned,  ferves  for  the  whole  realm. 
For  the  end  of  his  coming  thither  is  not  particular  but  general ;  not 
barely  to  advantage  his  conftituents^  but  the  commonwealth,  and  to  ad- 
Vife  his  majelly,  as  appears  from  the  writ  of  fummons. 

Thefe  are  the  conftituent  parts  of  a  parliament,  the  king^  the  lords 
fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons.  Parts,  of  which  each  is  fo 
iieceflary,  that  the  confeilt  of  all  three  is  required  to  make  any  new  law 
that  fhould  bind  the  fubjedl*.  Whatever  is  enaded  for  law  by  one,  or  by 
two  only,  of  the  three,  is  no  flatute ;  and  to  it  no  regard  is  due,  un- 
iefs  in  matters  relating  to  their  own  privileges^ 

The  power  and  jurifdiftion  of  parliament,  fays  Sir  Edward  Coke,  is 
fo  tranfcendent  and  abfoluce,  that  it  cannot  be  confined,  either  for 
caufes  orperfons,  within  any  bounds.  It  hath  fovereign  and  uncontrolable 
authority  in  making,  confirmi:;g,  enlarging,  reftraining,  abrogating, 
repealing,  reviving,  and  expounding  of  laws,  concerning  matters  of  all 
poffible  denominations,  ecclefiaAicait  or  temporal,  civil,  military,  mari^ 
time,  or  criminal:  this  being  the  place  where  that  abfolute  defpotic 
power,  which  mnik  in  all  governments  refide  fomewhere,  is  entruited  by 
the  conftitution  of  thefe  kingdoms.  All  mifchiefs  and  grievances,  ope- 
rations and  rem.edies,  that  tranfcend  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  laws, 
are  within  the  reach  of  this  extraordinary  tribunah  It  can  regulate  01* 
new  model  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  ;  as  v/as  done  in  the  reign  of* 
Henry  VIII.  and  William  III.  It  can  alter  the  eilablifiied  religion  of 
the  land  ;  as  was  done  in  a  variety  of  inftances,  in  the  reigns  of  king 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  three  children.  It  can  change  and  create  afrelh  even 
the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  parliaments  themfelves ;  as  was 
done  by  the  adl  of  union,  and  the  feveral  llatutes  for  triennial  and  fep- 
tennial  eledions.  It  can,  in  fhort,  do  every  thing  that  is  not  naturally 
impoffible  ;  and  therefore  fome  have  not  fcrupled  to  call  its  power,  by  a 
figure  rather  too  bold,  the  omnipotence  of  parliament.  True  it  is, 
that  what  the  parliament  doth,  no  authority  upon  earth  can  undo*  So 

*  Copy  of  the  bribery  oath,  which 's  ••dr.iiriiflerea  to  e  very  perfon  before  they  poil : 
*'  I  do  fv/ear  (or,  hch  :i  o.ie  of  th:;  people  called  Quakers,  do  folemniy 

affirm)  I  have  not  received  or  had,  by  m-^' f,  or  any  perfon  whaLfoever  in  truft  for  me, 
or  for  my  ufe  and  benefit,  direftly  or  indireiPcly,  any  fum  or  furns  of  money,  office, 
place,  or  employ  men  c,  gift  or  reward,  or  any  promife  ©r  fecurity  for  any  money,  of- 
fice, or  employm.ent,  or  gift,  in  order  to  give  my  vote  at  this  ele^ii©H ;  and  that  1 
i^ve  not  before  been  polled  at  this  eledion.    So  help  m€  God." 
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that  it  is  a  matter  moll  efTential  to  the  liberties  of  this  kingdom,  thzt 
fach  members  be  delegated  to  this  important  trult,  as  are  moft  eminent 
for  their  probity,  their  fortitude,  and  their  knowledge,  for  it  was  a 
known  apophthegm  of  the  great  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  '*  that  Eng- 
land could  never  be  ruined  but  by  a  parliament and,  as  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  obferves,  this  being  the  highell  and  greatell  court,  over  which 
none  other  can  have  jurifdidtion  in  the  kingdom,  if  by  any  means  a  mif- 
government  Ihouid  any  way  fall  upon  it,  the  fubjeds  of  this  kingdom 
are  left  without  all^  manner  of  remedy. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  mifchiefs  that  might  arife,  by  placing  this  ex- 
tenfive  authority  in  hands  that  are  either  incapable,  or  elfe  improper, 
to  manage  it,  it  is  provided  that  no  one  fhall  fit  or  vote  in  either  houfe 
of  parliament,  unlefs  he  be  twenty-one  years  of  age.  To  prevent  inno- 
vations in  religion  and  government,  it  is  enaded,  that  no  member  fhall 
vote  or  fit  in  either  houfe,  till  he  hath,  in  the  prefence  of  the  houfe, 
taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  fupremacy,  and  abjuration  ;  and  fub- 
fcribed  and  repeated  the  declaration  againft  tranfubftantiation,  the  invo- 
cation of  faints,  and  the  facrifice  of  the  mafs.  To  prevent  dangers  that 
may  arife  to  the  kingdom  from  foreign  attachments,  connexions,  or  de- 
pendencies, it  is  enabled,  that  no  alien,  born  out  of  the  dominions  of 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  even  though  he  be  naturalized,  fhall  be 
capable  of  being  a  member  of  either  houfe  of  parliament. 

Some  of  the  more  notorious  privileges  of  the  members  of  cither  houfe 
are,  privilege  of  fpeech,  of  perfon,  of  their  domeflics,  and  of  their 
lands  and  goods.  As  to  the  firfl,  privilege  of  fpeech,  it  is  declared  by 
the  flatute  of  i  W.  &  M.  ft.  2.  c.  2.  as  one  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  *'  that  the  freedom  of  fpeech,  and  debates,  and  proceedings  in 
parliament,  ought  not  to  be  impeached  or  queflioned  in  any  court  or 
place  out  of  parliament."  And  this-  freedom  of  fpeech  is  particularly 
demanded  of  the  king  in  perfon,  by  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, at  the  opening  of  every  new  parliament.  So  likewife  are  the 
other  privileges,  of  perfon,  fervants,  lands,  and  goods.  This  includes 
not  only  privilege  from  illegal  violence,  but  aifo  from  legal  arrells,  and 
feizures  by  procefs  from  the  courts  of  law.  To  affault  by  violence  a 
member  of  either  houfe,  or  his  menial  fervants,  is  a  high  contempt  of 
parliament,  and  there  punifhed  with  the  utmoll  feverity.  IM either  can  any 
member  of  either  houfe  be  arrefled  and  taken  into  cullody,  nor  ferved  with 
any  procefs  of  the  courts  of  law  ;  nor  can  his  menial  fervants  be  arrelted  ; 
nor  can  any  entry  be  made  on  his  lands  ;  nor  can  his  goods  be  diflraincd 
o-r  feized,  without  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of  parliament 

The  houfe  of  lords  have  a  right  to  be  attended,  and  confequently  are, 
by  the  judges  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  and  common  pleas,  and  fuch 
of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  as  are  of  the  degree  of  the  coif,  or  have 
been  made  ferjeants  at  law ;  as  iikewife  by  the  mailers  of  the  court  of 
chancery  j  for  their  advice  in  point  of  law,  and  for  the  greater  dignity 
of  their  proceedings. 


*  This  exemption  from  arrefts  for  lawful  debts,  was  always  confiJered  by  the  pub- 
lic as  a  grievance.  The  lords  and  commons  thei'tfore  generoufly  relinquiflied  their 
privilege  by  adh  of  iniriiament  1770;  and  members  of  both  houlcs  may  now  be  fued 
like  other  debtors. 
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The  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords  is  generally  the  lord  chancellor,  or 
lord-keeper  of  the  great  feal,  which  dignities  are  commonly  veiled  in 
the  fame  perfon. 

Each  peer  has  a  right,  by  leave  of  the  houfe,  as  being  his  own  repre- 
fentative,  when  a  vote  pafies  contrary  to  his  fentiments,  to  enter  his  dif- 
fent  on  the  journals  of  the  houfe,  with  the  reafons  for  fuch  dilTent ; 
which  is  ufually  Ililed  his  proteih  Upon  particular  occaiions,  however, 
thefe  protells  have  been  fo  bold  as  to  give  offence  to  the  majority  of  the 
houfe,  and  have  therefore  been  expunged  from  the  journals. 

The  houfe  of  commons  may  be  properly  ililed  the  grand  inqueil:  of 
Great  Britain,  impowered  to  enquire  into  all  national  grievances,  in  or- 
der to  fee  them  redreffed. 

The  peculiar  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  houfe  of  commons  relate  prin- 
cipally to  the  raifing  of  taxes,  and  the  eleftions  of  members  to  ferve  in 
parliament. 

With  regard  to  taxes,  it  is  the  ancient  indlfputable  privilege  and  right 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  all  grants  of  fubfidies,  or  parliamentary 
aids,  do  begin  in  their  houfe,  and  are  firft  bellowed  by  them  ;  although 
their  grants  are  not  eiFedtual  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  until  they  hate 
the  alfent  of  the  other  two  branches  of  the  legiHature.  The  general  rea- 
fon  given  for  this  exclufive  privilege  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  is,  that 
the  fupplies  are  raifed  upon  the  body  of  the  people,  and  therefore  it  is 
proper  that  they  alone  ihould  have  the  right  of  taxing  themfelves.  And 
fo  reafonably  jealous  are  the  commons  of  this  privilege,  that  herein  they 
will  not  fuffer  the  other  houfe  to  exert  any  power  but  that  of  rejeding  ; 
they  will  not  permit  the  leau:  alteration  or  amendment  to  be  made  by  the 
lords  to  the  mode  of  taxing  the  people  by  a  money  bill.  Under  this  ap- 
pellation are  included  all  bills  by  which  money  is  direded  to.be  raifed 
upon  the  fubjedl,  for  any  purpofe,  or  in  any  fhape  whatfoever ;  either  for 
the  exigencies  of  government,  and  collected  from  the  kingdom  in  gene- 
ral, as  the  land  tax  ;  or  for  private  benefit,  and  collected  in  any  par* 
ticular  diHrict,  as  by  turnpikes,  parifh  rates,  and  the  like. 

The  method  of  making  laws  is  much  the  fame  in  both  houfes.  In 
each  houfe  the  a6t  of  the  majority  binds  the  v/hole  :  and  this  majority  is 
declared  by  votes  openly  and  publicly  given  :  not  as  at  Venice,  and 
many  other  fenatorial  affembiies,  privately,  or  by  ballot.  This  latter  me- 
thod may  be  ferviceable,  to  prevent  intrigues  and  unconftitutional  com-  ^ 
binations,  but  it  is  impolTible  to  be  praclifed  with  us,  at  leaft  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  where  every  member's  cotiduct.  is  fubjeft  to  the  fu- 
ture cenfure  of  his  conilituents,  and  therefore  faould  be  openly  fub- 
mitted  to  their  infpcdion. 

To  bring  a  bill  into  the  houfe  of  commons,  if 'the  relief  fought  by  it 
is  of  a  private  nature,  it  is  firft  neceflary  to  prefer  a  petition  ;  which 
muft  be  prefented  by  a  member,  and  ufually  fets  forth  the  grievance 
defired  to  be  remedied.  This  petition  (when  founded  on  fails  that  may 
be  in  their  nature  difputed)  is  referred  to  a  committee  of  members,  who 
examine  the  matter  alledged,  and  a..ccordingly  report  it  to  the  houfe  ;  and 
then  (or,  otherwife,  upon  the  mere  petition)  leave  is  given  to  bring  in 
the  bill.  In  public  matters,  the  bill  is  brought  in  upon  motion  made 
to  the  houfe,  without  any  petition.  (In  the  h.Qufe  of  lords,  if  the  bill 
begins  there,  it  is,  v/hen  of  a  private  nature,  referred  to  two  of  the  judges, 
to  examine  and  report  the  Hate  of  the  facls  alledged,  to  fee  that  all  ne- 
Cv^ary  jpar  ties  con  fen  t,  and  to  fettle  all  points  of  technical  propriety  .j 
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This  is  read  a  firfl  time,  and,  at  a  convenient  diftance,  a  fecond  time  5 
and  after  each  reading,  the  fpeaker  opens  to  the  houfe  the  fubftance  of 
the  biJl,  and  puts  the  queftion,  whether  it  fhall  proceed  any  farther. 
The  introduftion  of  the  bill  may  be  originally  oppofed,  as  the  bill  itfelf 
may  at  either  of  the  readings ;  and,  if  the  oppofition  fucceeds,  the  bill 
muft  be  dropt  for  that  feffion  ;  as  it  mull  alfo  if  oppofed  with  fuccefs  in 
any  of  the  fabfequent  flages. 

After  the  fecond  reading,  it  is  committed,  that  is,  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee; which  is  either  feiefted  by  the  houfe  in  matters  of  fmall  im-. 
portance,  or  elfe,  if  the  bill  is  a  matter  of  great,  or  national  confequence, 
the  houfe  refolves  itfelf  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  houfe  is  compofed  of  every  member  ;  and,  to  form 
it,  the  fpeaker  quits  the  chair,  (another  member  being  appointed  chair* 
man)  and  may  fit  and  debate  as  a  private  member.  In  thefe  committees, 
the  bill  is  debated  claufe  by  claufe,  amendments  made,  the  blanks  filled 
up,  and  fometimes  the  bill  errtirely  new  modelled.  After  it  has  gone 
through  the  committee,  the  chairman  reports  it  to  the  houfe,  with  fuch 
amendments  as  the  committee  have  made  ;  and  then  the  houfe  re-con- 
iider  the  whole  bill  again,  and  the  queftion  is  repeatedly  put  upon  every 
claufe  and  amendment.  When  the  houfe  have  agreed  or  disagreed  to 
the  amendments  of  tlie  committee,  and  fometimes  added  nev/  amend- 
ments of  their  own,  the  bill  is  then  ordered  to  be  engrofTed,  or  written 
in  a  ftrong  grofs  hand,  on  one  or  more  long  rolls  of  parchment  fewed  to- 
gether. When  this  is  iinillied,  it  is  read  a  third  time,  and  amendments 
are  fom.etim,es  then  made  to  it ;  and,  if  a  new  claufe  be  added,  it  is  done 
by  tacking  a  feparate  piece  of  parchment  on  the  bill,  which  is  called  a 
rider.  The  fpeaker  then  again  opens  the  contents ;  and  holding  it  up 
in  his  hands,  puts  the  quefiion,  whether  the  bill  fhall  pafs.  If  this  is 
agreed  to,  the  title  to  it  is  then  fettled.  After  this,  one  of  the  members 
is  directed  to  carry  it  to  the  lords,  and  defire  their  concurrence ;  who, 
attended  by  feveral  more,  carries  it  to  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  peers,  and 
there  delivers  it  to  their  fpeaker,  who  comes  down  from  his  woolfack  to 
receive  it.  It  there  paffes  through  the  forms,  as  in  the  other  houfe,  (ex- 
cept engroffing,  which  is  already  done)  and,,,  if  rejefled,  no  more. notice 
is  taken,  but  it  paffes  jub  Ji  entio,  to  prevent  unbecoming  altercations. 
But  if  it  is  agreed  to,  the  lords  fend  a  meffagQ  by  two  mafters  in  chancery 
(or,  fometimes  in  matters  of  high  importance,  by  two  of  the  judges) 
that  they  have  agreed  to  the  fame;  and  the  bill  remains  with  the  lords, 
if  they  have  made  no  amendment  to  it.  But  if  any  amendments  are 
made,  fuch  amendments  are  fent  down  with  the  bill  to  receive  the 
concurrence  of  the  commons.  If  the  commons  difagree  to  the  amend- 
ments, a  conference  nfually  follows  between  members  deputed  from  each 
houfe  ;  who,  for  the  mod  part,  fettle  and  adjuft  the  difference  :  but,  if 
both  houfes  remain  inflexible,  the  bill  is  dropped.  If  the  commons 
agree  to  the  amendments,  the  bill. is  fent  back  to  the  lords  by  one  of 
the  members,  with  a  raeifage  to  acquaint  them  therewith.  The  fame 
forms  are  pbferved  mnia^u  mutanaii^  when  the  bill  begins  in  the  houfe 
of  lords.  Bat,  when  an  a£l  of  grace  or  pardon  is  paffed,  it  is  firll 
figned  by  his  majeilyj  and  then  read  once  only  in  each  of  the  houfes,  with- 
out any  new  engroffing  or  amendment.  And  when  both  houfes  have 
done  will:  any  bill,  it  always  is  depofited  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  to  waife 
th  v:  y  ai  a.yent ;  except  in  the  cafe  of  a  money-bill,  which,  after  receiving 
the  cuiicurrence  of  the  lords,  is  f^nt  back  to  the  houfe  of  commons.  It 
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iRay  be  neceffary  here  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  both  in  the  houfes, 
and  in  their  committees,  the  flighteft  expreffion,  or  ^moft  minute  altera- 
tion, does  not  pafs  till  the  fpeaker,  or  the  chairman  puts  the  queftion  ; 
which,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  is  anfwered  by  aye  or  no  ;  and,  in  the 
houfe  of  peers,  by  content  or  not  content. 

The  giving  the  royal  afTent  to  bills,  is  a  matter  of  great  form.  V/hen 
the  king  is  to  pafs  bills  in  perfon,  he  appea-rs  on  his  throne  in  the  houfe 
of  peers,  in  his  royal  robes,  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  and  attended  by 
his  great  officers  of  Itate  and  heralds.  A  feat  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne,  where  the  princes  of  Scotland,  when  peers  of  England,  formerly 
fate,  is  yeferved  for  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  other  princes  of  the 
blood  fit  on  the  left  hand  of  the  king  ;  and  the  chancellor  on  a  clofe 
bench  removed  a  little  backwards.  The  vifcounts  and  temporal  barons, 
or  lords,  face  the  throne,  on  benches  or  wool  packs,  covered  with  red 
cloth  or  baize.  The  bench  of  bilhops  runs  along  the  houfe  to  the  bar 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  ;  as  the  d-ukes  and  earls  do  on  the  left. 
The  chancellor  and  judges,  on  ordinary  days,  fit  upon  wool-packs  be- 
tween the  barons  and  the  throne.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  the 
houfe  fitting  on  wool,  is  fymbolical  of  wool  being  formerly  the  ftaple 
commodity  of  the  kingdom.  Many  of  the  peers,  on  folemn  occafions, 
appear  in  their  parliamentary  robes.  None  of  the  commons  have  any 
robes,  excepting  the  fpeaker,  who  wears  a  long  black  filk  gown,  and 
when  he  appears  before  the  king,  it  is  trimmed  with  gold. 

The  royal  affent  may  be  given  two  ways :  i.  In  perfon.  When  the 
king  fends  for  the  houfe  of  commons  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  the  Ij^eaker 
carries  up  the  money-bill  or  bills  in  his  hand  ;  and  in  delivering  them,  he 
addrelTes  his  majefty  in  a  folemn  fpeech,  in  v/hich  he  feidom  fails  to  ex- 
tol the  generofity  and  loyalty  of  the  comm.ons,  and  to  tell  his  majeily  how 
neceffary  it  is  to  be  frugal  of  the  public  money.  It  is  upon  this  occa-^ 
iion,  that  the  comm.ons  of  Great  Britain  appear  in  their  higheft  luftre. 
The  titles  of  all  bills  that  have  paffed  both  houfes  are  read  ;  and  the 
king's  anfwer  is  declared  by  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  in  Norman- 
French  ;  a  badge  it  muft  be  owned,  (now  the  only  one  remaining)  of 
conqueft ^  and  which  one  could  wifh  to  fee  fall  into  total  oblivion  ;  unlefs 
it  be  referved  as  a  folemn  memento  to  remind  us  that  our  liberties  are  mor- 
tal, having  once  been  deftroyed  by  a  foreign  force.  If  the  king  confents 
to  a  public  bill,  the  clerk  ufually  declares  U  roy  ie  ^eut^  the  king 
wills  it  fo  to  be  if  to  a  private  bill,  foit  fait  comme  il  efi  defi^e^  be 
it  as  it  is  defired."  If  the  king  refufes  his  affent,  it  is  in  the  gentle 
language  of  le  roy  s* aquifer the  king  Vv'ill  advife  upon  it,"  When  a 
money  bill  is  paifed,  it  is  carried  up,  and  prefented  to  the  king  by  the 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  the  royal  afTent  is  thus  expreffed, 
le  roy  remercie  fcs  loyal  Jubjec,    accepte  Uur  bene'volmcey   et  aujji  le  'veut , 

the  king  thanks  his  loyal  fubjetls,  accepts  their  benevolence,  and  wills 
it  fo  to  be."  in  cafe  of  an  ad:  of  grace,  which  originally  proceeds  from 
the  crov/n,  and  has  the  royal  affent  in  the  hrft  ilage  of  it,  the  clerk  of 
the  parliament  thus  pronounces  the  gratitude  of  the  fubjed;  les  prelatsy 
fiigneursy  et  commons,  en  ce  prejent  parliament  ojjemblies^  au  nom  de  touts 
njous  autres  fubjets,  remercient  tres  humble?mnt  'votrc  maje/ie,  et  prjent  d 
Dieu  moHs  donr.er  en  /ante  bone  njte  et  longue  ;  the  prelates,  lords  an4 
commons,  in  this  prefent  parliament  affembled,  in  the  name  of  all 
your  other  fubjedts,  moft  humbly  thank  your  majefty,  and  pray  to 
Cod  to  grant  ycu  health  and  wealth  long  to  live."   2.  By  the  ftatote 

a  4  '33  Hen. 
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33  Hen  VIIL  c.  21.  the  kin-;  may  give  his  affent  by  letters  patent  un- 
der his  great  feal,  figned  with  his  hand,  and  notified,  in  his  abfence, 
to  both  houles  afiembled  together  in  the  upper  houfe,  by  commiffioners 
confiiling  of  certain  peers,  named  in  the  letters-  And,  when  the  bill 
has  received  the  royal  affent  in  either  of  thefe  ways,  it  is  then,  and  not 
before,  a  flatute  or  nft  of  parliament. 

This  ftatute  or  aft  is  placed  among  the  records  cf  the  kingdom  ;  there 
needing  no  formal  promulgation  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law,  as  was 
neceiTary  by  the  civil  law  with  regard  to  the  emperor's  edi6ls  ;  becaufe 
every  man  in  England  is,  in  judgment  of  lav/,  party  to  the  making  of 
an  aft' of  parliament,  being  prefent  thereat  by  his  reprefentatives.  How- 
ever, copies  thereof  are  ufually  printed  at  the  king's  prefs,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  whole  land. 

An  aft  of  parliament,  thus  made,  is  the  exercife  of  the  higheft  au- 
thority that  this  kingdom  acknowledges  upon  earth.  It  hath  power  to 
bind  every  fubjeft  in  the  land,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging  ; 
nay,  even  the  king  himfelf,  if  particularly  named  therein.  And  it  can- 
not be  altered,  amended,  difpenfed  with,  fufpended,  or  repealed,  but 
in  the  fame  forms,  and  by  die  fame  authority  of  parliament  :  for  it  is  a 
inaxim  in  law,  that  it  requires  the  f^me  fbrength  to  dilTolve,  as  to  create 
sn  obiigation. 

Such  is  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  fource  and  guardian  of 
our  liberties  and  properties,  the  flrong  cement  which  binds  the  founda- 
tion and  fuper'rrudure  of  our  government,  and  the  wifely  concerted  ba- 
lance maintaining  an  equal  poife,  that  no  one  part  of  the  three  eftates 
overpower  cr  diftrefs  either  of  the  other. 

From  the  above  general  view  of  the  Englilh  conflitution,  it  appears 
that  no  fecurity  for  its  permanency,  which  the  wit  of  man  can  devife,  is 
wanting.  If  it  fhould  be  objefted,  that  parliaments  may  become  fo  cor- 
rupted as  to  give  up  or  betray  the  liberties  of  the  people,  the  anfwer  is, 
that  parliaments,  as  every  other  body  politic,  are  fuppofed  to  watch  over 
their  political  exiilence,  as  a  private  perfon  does  his  natural  life.  If  a 
parliament  was  to  aft  in  that  manner,  it  muft  become  felo  de an  evil 
that  no  human  provifion  can  guard  againfl.  But  there  are  ftill  fuch.re- 
fources  of  liberty  in  England,  that  no  fuch  fatal  effeft  is  now  to  be  ap- 
prehended ;  and  though  the  conflituiton  has  been  even  overturned,  and 
ibmetimes  dangeroufly  wounded,  yet  its  own  innate  powers  have  re- 
covered and  ftillpreferve  it.  Monf  Mezeray,  the  famous  hiflorian,  faid 
to  a  countryman  cf  our's,  in  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  "  We  had 
once  in  Fiance  the  fame  happinefs,  and  the  fame  privileges  which  you 
have;  cur  lazvs  'zue^  e  then  made  by  reprcjemati-ves  o/^ouR  own  chiijir.g^ 
ther efore  cw"  money  ^^tas  not  taken  from  m  ;  but  granted  by  us.  Our  kings 
were  then  fubjeft  to  the  rules  of  law  and  reafon— now,  alas  !  we  are 
miferable,  and  all  is  loft.  Think  nothing,  Sir,  too  dear  to  maintain 
thefe  precious  advantages  ;  if  ever  there  fhould  be  occaficn,  venture 
your  life  and  elbite  r-ather  than  bafely  and  foolilhly  fubmit  to  that  abjeft 
eondition  to  which  you  fee  us  reduced."  — 

The  king  of  England,  befides  his  high  court  of  parliament,  has  fub- 
prdinate  oflicers  and  minifters  to  affift  him,  and  who  are  refponfible  for 
their  advice  and  conduft.  They  are  made  by  the  king's  nomination, 
without  either  patent  or  grant ;  and  on  taking  the  neceffary  oaths,  they 
|)ecome  immediately  privy-counfeilors  during  the  life  of  the  king  that 
^i^opfes  them  s  but  fubjeft  to  reinoval  at  hi§  direftion. 
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The  duty  of  a  privy-counfellor  appears  from  the  oath  of  office,  which 
coniiils  of  feven  articles  :  i.  To  advife  the  king  according  to  the  belt  of 
his  cunning  and  difcretion.  2.  To  advife  for  the  king's  honour  and 
good  of  the  public,  without  partiality,  through  alFeftion,  love,  meed, 
doubt,  or  dread.  3.  To  keep  the  king's  counfel  fecret.  4.  To  avoid 
corruption.  5.  To  help  and  llrengthen  the  execution  of  what  fhall  be 
there  refolved.  6.  To  withftand  all  perfons  who  would  attempt  the  con- 
trary. And,  laftly,  in  general,  7.  To  obferve,  keep,  and  do  all  that  a 
good  and  true  counfellor  ought  to  do  to  his  fovereign  lord. 

As  no  government  can  be  fo  complete  as  to  be  provided  with  laws 
that  may  anfvver  every  unforefeen  emergency,  the  privy-council,  in  fuck 
cafes,  can  fupply  the  deficiency.  It  has  even  been  known,  that  upon, 
great  and  urgent  occafions,  fuch  as  that  of  a  famine,  they  can  fuper- 
fede  the  operation  of  the  law,  if  the  parliament  is  not  fitting ;  but  this 
is  confidered  as  illegal,  and  an  aft  of  parliament  muft  pafs  for  the  par- 
don and  indemnification  of  thofe  concerned. 

Among  the  pri\7  counfellors,  the  two  fecretaries  of  Hate  are  more  of- 
ficially fo  than  the  others,  as  they  are  intrufted  with  the  king's  fignet, 
and  are  fuppofed  to  advife  him  on  a£ls  ot  government  that  may  not  be 
proper  to  be  communicated  even  to  a  privy-counfeilor ;  fuch  as  giving 
orders  for  fecret  expeditions,  correfpondence  with  fpies  or  other  agents, 
fecuring  traitors,  and  the  like.  The  fecretarylliip  of  Hate  is  now  held 
by  two  noblemen  or  gentlemen  ;  formerly  the  king  nominated  three, 
but  the  ofiice  was  not  then  of  that  confequence  which  it  is  now.  Since 
the  acceffion  of  the  family  of  Hanover,  we  have  likewife  known  three 
principal  fecretaries  of  flate  ;  but  one  of  them  was  fuppofed  to  tranfadl 
the  affairs  of  Scotland,  which  are  now .  committed  to  other  miniflers. 
Upon  the  vaft  increafe  of  the  Britiih  colonies,  a  new  board  of  trade  was 
ereded,  and  the  firft  commiffioncr  a6ls  as  fecretary  for  the  American  af- 
fairs, but  without  that  title.  Till  this  ereflion  took  place,  all  Ameri- 
can difpatches  came  firft  to  the  hands  of  a  principal  fecretary  of  Hate, 
who  correfponded  with  the  American  governors,  and  fent  them  direc- 
tions in  his  majefty's  name.  The  office  itfelf  is  at  prefent  divided  into 
a  fouthern  and  northern  department.  The  fouthern  contains  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  the  Svvifs  Cantons,  Conftantinople,  and,  in  fliort, 
all  the  ftates'in  the  fouthern  parts.  The  northern  comprehends  the  dif- 
ferent ftates  of  Germany,  Pruffia,  Poland,  RulTia,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Holland,  Flanders,  and  the  Hanfeatic  towns. 

With  regard  to  the  capital  adls  of  government,  which  were  formerly 
entrufted  with  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  a  committee  of  the  privy-council, 
commonly  called  a  cabinet-council,  are  chiefly  entrufted.  This  cabinet 
generally  confifts  of  a  feleft  number  of  minifters  and  noblemen,  accord- 
ing to  the  king's  opinion  of  their  integrity  and  abilities  ;  but  though  its 
operations  are  powerful  and  extenfive,  a  cabinet  council  is  not  eil'ential 
to  the  conftitution  of  England. 

This  obfervation  naturally  leads  me  to  mention  the  perfon  who  is  fo 
well  known  by  the  name  of  the  firft  minifter  :  a  term  unknown  to  the 
Englilh  conftitution,  though  the  ofiice,  in  effed,  is  perhaps  neceffary. 
The  conftitution  points  out  the  lord  high  chancellor  as  minifter,  but  the 
affairs  of  his  own  court  give  him  fufiicient  employment.  When  the 
pff.ce  of  firft  lord  of  the  treafury  is  united  with  that  of  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  (offices  which  1  am  to  explain  hereafter)  in  the  fame 
perfon^  he  is  confidered  as  ^rft  minifter.    The  truth  is,  his  majefty  may 
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make  any  of  his  fervants  his  firft  miniHer.  But  though  it  is  no  office, 
yet  there  is  a  refponfibility  annexed  to  the  name  and  common  repute, 
that  renders  it  a  poll  of  difficulty  and  danger.  I  lhall  now  take  a 
fliort  review  of  the  nine  great  officers  of  the  crown,  who  by  their 
ports  take  place  next  to  the  princes  of  the  royal  family  and  the  two 
primates. 

The  firfl:  is  the  lord  high  fteward  of  England.  This  is  an  office  fo 
great,  that  it  is  now  exercifed  only  occafionally,  that  is,  at  fi  coronation, 
or  to  fit  judge  on  a  peer  or  peerefs,  when  tried  for  a  capital  crime.  In 
coronations,  it  is  held,  for  that  day  only,  by  fome  high  nobleman.  In 
cafes  of  trials,  it  is  exercifed  generally  by  the  lord  chancellor,  or  lord 
keeper  ;  whofe  commiffiiOn,  as  high  lleward,  ends  with  the  trial,  by 
breaking  his  white  rod,  the  badge  of  his  office. 

The  lord  high  chancellor  prelides  in  the  court  of  chancery,  to  mo- 
derate the  feverities  of  the  law,  in  all  cafes  where  the  property  of  the 
/ubje£l  is  concerned  ;  and  he  proceeds  according  to  the  didlates  of  ec^aity 
and  reafon. 

The  poll  of  lord  high  treafurer  has  of  late  been  veiled  in  a  commiffion, 
confining  of  fiye  perfons,  who  are  called  lords  of  tlie  treafury  ;  but  the 
£rft  commiffioner  is  fuppofed  to  poffefs  the  power  of  the  lord  high  trea- 
furer. He  has  the  management  and  charge  of  all  the  revenues  of  the 
crown  kept  in  the  Exchequer;  as  alfo  the  letting  of  the  leafes  of  all 
crown  lands,  and  the  gift  of  all  places  belonging  to  the  culloms  in  the 
feveral  ports  of  the  kingdom.  From  this  Ihort  view  of  his  office,  its 
importance  may  be  eafiiy  underftood;  as  he  has,  in  fad,  the  public 
^nances  in  his  hands,  befides  the  difpofal  of  fo  great  a  number  of  lu- 
crative places,  both  in  England  and  America,  that  the  bare  catalogue 
would  exceed  the  bounds  we  allot  to  a  long  article. 

The  lord  prefident  of  the  council,  was  an  officer  formerly  of  great 
power :  his  duty  is  to  propofe  all  the  bufmefs  tranfadled  at  the  council- 
board,  and  to  report  to  the  king,  when  his  majefty  is  not  prefent,  all  its 
debates  and  proceedings.  It  is  a  place  of  great  dignity,  as  well  as  diffi- 
culty, on  account  of  the  vaft  number  of  American  and  Weft  Indian  caufes, 
captures,  and  the  like  affairs,  that  come  before  the  board ;  all  which  may 
be  abridged  to  the  vaft  conveniency  of  the  fubjedV  by  an  able  prefident. 

The  office  of  lord  privy-feal,  confifts  in  his  putting  the  king's  feal  to 
all  charters,  grants,  and  the  like,  which  are  figned  by  the  king,  in  order 
to  their  paffing  the  great  feal.  The  lord  privy-feal  has  likewife  under 
liis  cognizance  feveral  other  affairs,  which  do  not  require  the  great  feal. 
He  is  to  take  care  that  the  crown  is  not  irapofed  upon  in  any  tranfadion 
paffing  through  his  hands ;  and  he  is  refponfible  if  he  fhould  apply  thQ 
privy-feal  to  any  thing  againft  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  office  of  lord  great  chamberlain  of  England  is  hereditary  in  the  late 
duke  of  Ancafter's  family.  He  attends  the  king*s  perfon,  on  his  coro^ 
jiation,  to  drefs  him  ;  he  has  likewife  charge  of  the  houfe  of  lords  during 
the  fitting  of  parliament ;  of  fitting  up  Weftminfter-hall  for  coronations, 
or  trials  of  peers. 

The  office  of  lord  high  conftable  has  been  difufed  fince  the  year  1521, 
but  is  occafionally  revived  for  a  coronation.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of 
the  higheft  truft,  as  it  commanded  all  the  king's  forts  and  garrifons,  and 
took  place  of  all  officers  in  the  field. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  is  hereditary  earl  marffial  of  England.  Before 
pngland  became  fo  commercial  a  country,  as  it  has  been  for  a  hundre4 
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years  paft,  this  office  required  great  abilities,  learning,  and  knowledge 
of  the  Englilh  hiftory  for  its  difcharge.  In  war  time,  he  was  judge  of  army 
caufes,  and  decided  according  to  the  principles  of  the  civil  law.  If  the 
caufe  did  not  admit  of  fuch  decifion,  it  was  left  to  a  perfonal  combat, 
which  was  attended  with  a  vaft  variety  of  ceremonies,  the  arrangement 
of  which,  even  to  the  fmalleft  trifle,  fell  within  the  marfhal's  province^ 
To  this  day,  he,  or  his  deputy,  regulates  all  points  of  precedency  ac- 
cording to  the  archives  kept  in  the  heralds  office,  which  is  entirely  within, 
his  jurifdidtion.  ^  He  diredls  all  folemn  procellions,  coronations,  procla- 
mations, funerals,  general-mournings,  and  the  like.  He  is  fuppofed 
to  be  judge  of  the  Marfhalfea-court ;  and  in  thofe  reigns  where  procla- 
mations had  the  force  of  law,  he  had  a  cenforial  power  in  all  cafes  of 
ufurping  falfe  names,  defignations,  armorial  bearings,  and  the  like  ;  hue 
this  power  is  now  difputed,  and  reduced  to  a  conformity  with  the  common 
law.  As  his  grace  is  difqualified  by  his  relig  on  from  the  exercife  of 
many  parts  of  his  office,  fome  nobleman,  genei ally  one  of  his  own  friends 
or  family,  is  deputed  to  aft  for  him  ;  and  he  wears  as  his  badge,  a  gold 
baton  tipped  with  ebony. 

The  office  of  lord  high  admiral  of  England  is  *  now,  likewife,  held 
by  commiflion,  and  is  equal  in  its  importance  to  any  of  the  preceding, 
efpecialiy  fince  the  growth  of  the  Britilh  naval  power.  The  Englifti  ad- 
miralty is  a  board  of  diredlion  as  well  as  execution,  and  is  in  its  pro- 
ceedings independent  of  the  crown  itfelf.  All  trials  upon  life  and 
death,  in  maritime  affairs,  are  appointed  and  held  under  a  commiffion 
immediately  iffuing  from  that  board  ;  and  the  members  muft  fign  even 
the  death  warrants  for  execution  :  but  it  may  be  eafily  conceived,  that 
as  they  are  removable  at  pleafure,  they  do  nothing  that  can  clafh  with 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  coaform  themfelves  to  the  direftions 
they  receive  from  his  majefty.  The  board  of  Admiralty  regulates  the- 
whole  naval  force  of  the  realm,  and  names  all  its  officers,  or  confirms 
them  when  named  ;  fo  that  its  jurifdidion  is  very  extenfive.  They  ap- 
point vice-admirals  under  them ;  but  an  appeal  from  them  lies  to  the 
high  court  of  admiralty,  which  is  of  a  civil  nature  :  London  is  the  place 
where  it  is  held;  and  all  its  proceffes  and  proceedings  run  in  the  lord 
high  admiral's  name,  or  thofe  of  the  commiffioners,  and  not  in  that 
of  the  king.  The  judge  of  this  court  is  commonly  a  doftor  of  the 
civil  law  ;  but  all  criminal  matters,  relating  to  piracies,  and  other  capital 
offences  committed  at  fea,  are  tried  and  determined  according  to  the 
laws  of  England,  by  witneffes  and  a  jury,  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  It  now  remains  to  treat  of  the  courts  of  law  in  England. 

o 

Courts  of  law.]  The  court  of  Chancery,  which  is  a  court  of 
equity,  is  next  in  dignity  to  the  high  court  of  parliament,  and  is  deligned 
to  relieve  the  fubjecl  againft  frauds,  breaches  of  truft,  and  other  oppref- 
fions ;  and  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  lav/.  The  lord  high  chancellor 
fits  as  fole  judge,  and  in  his  abfence  the  mafterof  the  Pvolls.  The  form 
of  proceeding  is  by  bills,  anfwers,  and  decrees,  the  v/itneffes  being  exa- 
mined in  private  :  however,  the  decrees  of  this  court  are  only  .binding  to 
the  perfons  of  thofe  concerned  in  them,  for  they  do  not  affeit  their  lands 
and  goods ;  and  confequently,  if  amanrefufes  to  comply  with  the  terms, 
they  can  do  nothing  more  than  fend  him  to  the  prifon  of  the  Fleet,  This 


*  The  lafh  Lord  High  Admiral  was  George  prince  of  Denmarl:,  and  hufband  of 
l|iieen  Anjie. 
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court  ]s  always  open  ;  and  if  a  man  be  fent  to  prifon,  the  lord  chancellor, 
in  any  vacation,  can,  if  he  fees  reafon  for  it,  grant  a  habeas  corpus. 

The  clerk  of  the  crown  likewife  belongs  to  this  court,  he,  or  by  his 
cleputy,  being  obliged  always  to  attend  on  the  lord  chancellor  as  often  as 
he  fits  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs :  through  his  hands  pafs  all  writs  for 
furamoning  the  parliament  or  chufing  of  members ;  commilTions  of  the 
peace,  pardons,  &c. 

The  King's  Bench,  fo  called  either  from  the  kings  of  England  fome- 
times  fitting  there  in  perfon,  or  becaufe  all  matters  determinable  by  com- 
mon law  between  the  king  and  his  fubjefts,  are  here  tried  ;  except  fuch 
affairs  as  properly  belong  to  the  court  of  Exchequer.  This  court  is,  like- 
wife,  a  kind  of  cheque  upon  all  the  inferior  courts,  their  judges,  and 
judices  of  the  peace.  Here  prefide  four  judges,  the  firflg  of  whom  is 
Jlyled  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  King's  Bench,  or,  by  way  of  eminence,  lord 
chief  juflice  of  England,  to  exprefs  the  great  extent  of  his  jurifdidlion 
over  the  kingdom ;  for  this  court  can  grant  prohibitions  in  any  caufe 
depending  either  in  fpiritual  or  temporal  courts ;  and  the  houfe  of  paers 
does  often  dire6l  the  lord  chief  juftice  to  iiTue  out  his  warrant  for  appre- 
hending perfons  under  fufpicion  of  high  crimes.  The  other  three  judges 
are  called  julHces,  or  judges  of  the  King's  Bench. 

The  court  of  Common  Pleas  takes  cognizance  of  all  pleas  debatable 
between  fubjedl  and  fubjedl;  and  in  it,  befide,  all  real  adions,  fines,  and 
recoveries  are  tranfa6led,  and  prohibitions  are  likewife  ifTuedout  of  it,  as 
well  as  from  the  King's  Bench.  The  firll  judge  of  this  court  is  ftyled  lord 
chief  juftice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  or  Common  Bench;  befide  whom 
there  are  likewife  three  other  judges,  orjuftices,  of  this  court.  None 
but  feijeants  at  law  are  allowed  to  plead  here. 

The  court  of  Exchequer  was  inlHtuted  for  managing  the  revenues  of 
the  crown,  and  has  a  power  of  judging  both  according  to  law,  and  accord- 
ing to  equity.  In  the  proceedings  according  to  law,  the  lord  chief  baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  three  other  barons,  prefide  asjudges.  They  are 
ftyled  barons,  becaufe  formerly  none  but  barons  of  the  realm  were  allowed 
to  be  judges  of  this  court.  Befides  thefe,  there  is  a  fifth,  called  curfitor 
baron,  who  has  not  a  judicial  capacity,  but  is  only  employed  in  admi- 
niftering  the  oath  to  fheriits  and  their  officers,  and  alfo  to  feveral  of  the 
officers  of  the  cuftom-houfe. — But  when  this  court  proceeds  according  to 
equity,  then  the  lord  treafurer  and  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pre- 
fide, alTifted  by  the  other  barons.  All  matters  touching  the  king's  trea- 
fury,  revenue,  cullcms,  and  fines,  are  here  tried  and  determined. — Be- 
fides the  officers  already  mentioned,  there  belong  to  the  Exchequer,  the 
idng's  remembrancer,  v/ho  takes  and  ilates  all  accounts  of  the  revenue, 
cuiloms,  excife,  parliamentary  aids  and  fuhfidies,  &e.  except  the  accounts 
of  the  ilieriffs  and  tlieir  officers.  The  lord  treafurer's  remembrancer, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  make  put  procefTes  againil  fheriffs,  receivers  of  the 
revenue,  and  other  officers. 

For  putting  the  laws  efTeduallyin  execution,  an  high-fheriif  is  annually 
appointed  for  every  county  (except  Weilmoreland  and  Middlefex)  by  the 
king;  whofe  office  is  both  miniHerial  and  judicial.  He  is  to  execute 
the  king's  mandates,  andali  writs  direfted  to  himoutof  the  king'scourtsof 
jullice;  to  impannei  juries,  to  bring  caufes  and  malefadors  to  trial,  to 
iee  the  fentenccs,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  executed.  And  at 
tjie  affize  to  attend  the  judges,  and  guard  them  all  the  time  they  are  in  his 
county.    It  is  alfo  part  of  his  office  to  colled  all  public  Hues,  diilreffes. 
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■and  amerciaments,  into  the  Exchequer,  or  where  the  king  fhall  appoint, 
and  to  make  fuch  payments  out  of  them  as  his  majefty  fhall  think  proper. 

As  his  office  is  judicial,  he  keeps  a  court,  called  the  county  court, 
which  is  held  by  the  fherifF,  or  his  under-fherifFs,  to  hear  and  determine 
all  civil  caufes  in  the  county  under  forty  fhillings  ;  this,  however,  is  no 
court  of  record  ;  but  the  court,  formerly  called  the  ftierilF's  turn,  was 
one  ;  and  the  king's  leet,  through  all  the  county  :  for  in  this  court,  en- 
quiry was  made  into  all  criminal  offences  againft  the  common  law,  where  - 
by the  flatute  law  there  was  no  reilraint.  This  court,  however,  has 
been  long  fmce  abolilhed. 

Under  the  fheriff  are  various  ofScers,  as  the  under  fheriif,  clerks,  flew- 
ards  of  courts,  bailiffs,  (in  London  called  ferjeants)  conilables,  gaolers, 
beadles,  &c. 

The  next  ofHcer  to  the  fheriff,  is  the  juftice  of  peace,  feveral  of  whom 
are  commifTioned  tor  each  county  :  and  to  them  is  intruded  the  power 
of  putting  great  part  of  the  ftatute  law  in  execution,  in  relation  to  the 
highways,  the  poor,  vagrants,  treafons,  felonies,  riots,  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  game,  &c.  &c.  and  they  examine  and  commit  to  prifon  all 
who  break  or  difturb  the  peace,  and  difquiet  the  king's  fubjefts*  In 
order  to  punifh  the  oftenders,  they  meet  every  quarter  at  the  county- 
town,  when  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  called  the  grand  inqueH  of  the  county, 
is  fummoned  to  appear.  This  jury,  upon  oath,  is  to  enquire  into  the 
cafes  of  all  delinquents,  •  and  to  prefent  them  by  bill  guilty  of  the  in- 
didment,  or  not  guilty:  the  juftices  commit  the  former  to  gaol  for 
their  trial  at  the  next  aihzes,  and  the  latter  are  acquitted.  This  is  called 
the  quarter- fefTions  for  the  county.  The  juflice  of  peace  ought  to  be  4 
perfon  of  great  good  fenfe,  fagacity,  and  integrity,  and  to  have  fome 
knowledge  of  the  law  ;  for  as  much  power  is  lodged  in  his  hands,  and 
as  nothing  is  fo intoxicating  without  thefe  qualifications,  he  will  be  apt  to 
make  miilakes,  and  to  flep  beyond  his  authority,  for  which  he  is  liable 
to  be  called  to  an  account  at  the  court  of  King's  Bench. 

Each  county  contains  two  coroners,  who  are  to  enquire,  by  a  jury  of 
neighbours,  how  and  by  whom  any  perfon  came  by  a  violent  death, 'and 
to  enter  it  on  record  as  a  plea  of  the  crown. 

The  civil  government  of  cities  is  a  kind  of  fmall  independent  policy 
of  itfelf ;  for  every  city  hath,  by  charter  from  the  king,  a  jurifdidlion 
within  itfelf,  to  judge  irj  all  matters  civil  and  criminal ;  with  this  re- 
ilraint only,  that  all  civil  caufes  may  be  removed  from  their  courts  to 
the  higher  courts  at  Weflminfler  ;  and  all  offences  that  are  capital,  are 
committed  to  the  judge  of  the  afhze.  The  government  of  cities  differs 
according  to  their  different  charters,  immunities,  and  conftitutions.  They 
are  conftituted  with  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgeffes,  who  together 
make  the  corporation  of  the  city,  and  hold  a  court  of  judicature,  where 
the  mayor  prefides  as  judge.  Some  cities  are  counties,  and  chufe  their 
ov^n  fheriffs,  and  all  of  them  have  a  power  of  making  bye-laws,  for  their 
own  government.  Some  have  thought  the  government  of  cities  by 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  com.mon-council,  is  an  epitome  of  the  Englifh 
government,  by  king,  lords,  and  commons. 

The  government  of  incorporated  boroughs  is  much  after  the  fame 
manner  :  in  fome  there  is  a  mayor,  and  in  others  two  bailiffs.  Ail 
-which,  during  their  mayoralty,  or  magiflracy,  are  juftices  of  the  peace 
within  their  liberties,  and  confequently  efquires* 
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The  Clnque-ports  are  five  havens,  that  lie  on  the  eafl  part  of  England 
towards  France,  and  were  endowed  with  particular  privileges  by  GUI' 
ancient  kings,  upon  condition  that  they  fhould  provide  a  certain  number 
of  fhips  at  their  own  charge,  to  ferve  in  the  wars  for  forty  days,  as  often 
as  they  were  wanted.    See  the  table  of  divifions  and  counties. 

For  the  better  government  of  villages,  the  lords  of  the  foil,  or  manor, 
(who  were  formerly  called  barons)  have  generally  a  power  to  hold  courts^ 
called  courts-leet,  and  courts-baron,  v/here  their  tenants  are  obliged  to 
attend  and  receive  juftice.  The  bufinefs  of  courts-leet  is  chiefly  to  pre- 
fen t  and  punifh  nuifances;  and  at  courts-baron,  the  conveyances  and 
alienations  of  the  copyhold  tenants  are  enrolled,  and  they  are  admitted 
to  their  eftates  on  a  defcent  or  purchafe. 

A  conftable  is  a  very  ancient  and  refpeftable  office  of  the  peace,  under 
the  Englifh  conftitution.  Every  hundred  has  a  high  conftable,  and  every 
parifh  in  that  hundred  a  conftable,  and  they  are  to  attend  the  high  con- 
fiable  upon  occafions.  They  are  affifted  by  another  ancient  officer,  called 
the  tythingman,  who  formerly  fuperintended  the  tenth  part  of  a  hundred, 
or  ten  free  burgs,  as  they  were  called  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  each 
free  burg  confifting  of  ten  families.  The  bulinefs  of  a  conftable  is  to  keep 
the  peace  in  all  cafes  of  quarrels  and  riots.  He  can  imprifon  offenders 
till  they  are  brought  before  a  juftice  of  peace ;  and  it  is  his  duty  to  exe- 
cute, within  his  diftrift,  every  warrant  that  is  direfted  to  him  from  that 
magiftrate,  or  a  bench  of  juftices.  The  negledl  of  the  old  Saxon  courts, 
both  for  the  prefervation  of  the  peace,  and  the  more  eafy  recovery  of 
fmall  debts,  has  been  regretted  by  many  eminent  lawyers,  and  it  has 
of  late  been  found  neceftary  to  revive  fome  of  them,  and  to  appoint 
others  of  a  fimilar  nature. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  courts  of  confcience  fettled  in  many  parts  of 
England  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  the  recovery  or  payment  of  fmall 
debts,  not  exceeding  forty  Ihiilings. 

There  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  any  conftitution  provided  with  fo 
many  fences,  as  that  of  England  is,  for  the  fecurity  of  perfonal  liberty. 
Every  man  imprifoned  has  a  right  to  bring  a  writ  before  a  judge  in  Weft« 
minfter  hall,  called  his  Habeas  Corpus. 

If  that  judge,  after  confidering  the  caufe  of  commitment,  fhall  find 
that  the  offence  is  bailable,  the  party  is  immediately  admitted  to  bail, 
till  he  is  condemned  or  acquitted  in  a  proper  court  of  juftice. 

The  rights  of  individuals  are  fo  attentively  confidered,  that  the  fub- 
je6l  may,  without  the  leaft  danger,  fue  his  fovereign,  or  thofe  who  a6l 
in  his  name,  and  under  his  authority  ;  he  may  do  this  in  open  court, 
where  the  king  may  be  caft,  and  be  obliged  to  pay  damages  to  his  fub- 
jeds.  He  cannot  take  away  the  liberty  of  the  leaft  individual,  uniefs 
he  has,  by  fome  illegal  ad,  been  accufed  or  fufpeded  upon  oath,"to 
have  forfeited  his  right  to  liberty,  or  except  when  the  ftate  is  in  danger, 
and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  think  the  public  fafety  makes  it  ne- 
ceftary that  he  ftiould  have  the  power  of  confining  perfons,  on  a  fufpicion 
of  guilt  :  fuch  as  that  of  an  ad  of  rebellion  within  the  kingdom,  the 
legiflature  has  thought  proper  to  pafs  a  temporary  fufpenfion  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  P^d.  ;  but  this  never  has  been  done  but  with  great  difficulty 
and  caution,  and  when  the  national  fafety  abfolutely  required  it.  The 
king  has  a  right  to  pardon,  but  neither  he  nor  the  judges,  to  whom  he 
delegates  his  authority,  can  condemn  a  man  as  a  criminal,  except  he  be 
fir.fc  tbund  guilty,  by  twelve  men,  who  muft  be  his  peers  or  his  equals. 
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That  tlie  judges  may  not  be  influenced  by  the  king,  or  his  minifters,  to 
mifreprefent  the  cafe  to  the  jury,  they  have  their  falaries  for  life,  and  not. 
during  the  pleafure  of  their  fovereign.  Neither  can  the  king  take  away, 
nor  endanger  the  life  of  any  fubjeft  without  trial,  and  the  perfons  being 
£rll  chargeable  with  a  capital  crime,  as  treafons,  raurder,  felony,  or 
fome  other  a<5l  injurious  to  fociety  ;  nor  can  any  fubjeft  be  deprived  of 
his  liberty,  for  the  highcft  crime,  till  fome  proof  of  his  guilt  be  given, 
iipon  oath  before  a  magiftrate ;  and  he  has  then  a  right  to  infift  upon 
his  being  brought,  the  lirft  opportunity,  to  a  fair  trial,  or  to  be  reflored 
to  liberty  on  giving  bail  for  his  appearance.  If  a  man  is  charged  with 
a  capital  offence,  he  muH  not  undergo  the  ignominy  of  being  tried  for 
his  life,  till  the  evidences  of  his  guilt  are  laid  before  the  grand  jury  of 
the  town  or  county  in  which  the  fadl  is  alledged  to  be  committed,  and  not 
without  twelve  of  them  agreeing  to  a  bill  of  indidment  againft  him.  If 
they  do  this,  he  is  to  Itand  a  fecond  trial  before  twelve  other  men,  whofe 
opinion  is  definitive.  In  fome  cafes,  the  man  (who  is  always  fuppofed 
innocent  till  there  is  fufficient  proof  of  his  guilt)  is  allowed  a  copy  of  his 
indiftment,  in  order  to  help  him  to  make  his  defence.  He  is  aifo  fur- 
nilhed  with  the  pannel,  or  lift  of  the  jury,  v/ho  are  his  true  and  proper 
judges,  that  he  may  learn  their  charaders,  and  difcover  whether  they 
vvant  abilities,  or  v/hether  they  are  prejudiced  againft  him.  He  may  in 
open  court  peremptorily  object  to  twenty  of  the  number  and  to  as  many 
more  as  he  can  give  reafon  for  their  not  being  admitted  as -his  judges  ;  till 
at  laft  twelve  unexceptionable  men,  the  neighbours  of  the  party  accufed, 
or  living  near  the  place  where  the  fuppofed  fa£l  was  committed,  are  ap- 
proved of,  who  take  the  following  oath,  that  they  faall  ^vell  and  truly  try, 
and  true  deli'verance  make,  betnveen  the  king  and  the  pri/onerK  nvho?n  they  Jtjall 
have  in  tbarge,  according  to  the  e^oidence.  By  challenging  the  jury,  the 
prifoner  prevents  all  pollibility  of  bribery,  or  the  influence  of  any  fupe- 
rior  power  :  by  their  living  near  the  place  where  the  fadl  was  committed, 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be  men  who  knew  the  prifoner's  courfe  of  life,  and 
the  credit  of  the  evidence.  Thefe  only  are  the  judges,  from  v;hofe  fen- 
tence  the  prifoner  is  to  exped  life  or  death,  and  upon  their  integrity  and 
tmderftanding,  the  lives  of  all  that  are  brought  in  danger  ultimately  de- 
pend ;  and  from  their  judgment  there  lies  no  appeal :  they  aretherefore 
to  be  all  of  one  mind,  and  after  they  have  fully  heard  the  evidence,  are 
to  be  confined  without  meat,  drink,  cr  candle,  till  they  are  unanimous 
in  acquitting  or  condemning  the  prifoner.  Every  juryman  is  therefore 
invefted  with  a  folemn  and  awful  truft  :  if  he  without  evidence  fubmits 
his  opinion  to  that  of  any  of  the  other  jury,  or  yields  in  complaifance  to 
the  opinion  of  the  judge  ;  if  he  neglefts  to  examine  with  the  utmoft  care  ; 
if  he  queftions  the  veracity  of  the  vv'itneiTes,  v/ho  may  be  of  an  infamous 
charader  ;  or  after  the  moft  impartial  hearing  has  the  leaft  doubt  upon 
his  mind,  and  yet  joins  in  condemning  the  perfon  accufed  ;  he  will 
wound  his  o  wn  confcience,  and  bring  upon  himfelf  the  complicated  guilt 
of  perjury  and  murder.  The  freedom  of  Englifhmen  confift  in  its  being 
out  of  the  power  of  the  judge  on  the  bench  to  injure  them  for  declaring 
a  man  innocent  whom  he  wifhes  to  be  brought  in  guilty.  Were  not  this 
the  cafe,  juries  would  be  ufelefs ;  fo  far  from  being  judges  themfelves, 
they  would  only  be  the  tools  of  another,  v/hofe  province  is  not  to  guide, 
but  to  give  a  fandion  to  their  determination.    Tyranny  might  triumph 


*  The  party  may  challengethirty-five  in  cafe  of  treafon. 
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over  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  fubjed,  and  the  judge  ortthehenck 
be  the  minifler  of  the  prince's  vengeance. 

Thefe  are  the  glorious  privileges  which  we  enjoy  above  any  other 
nation  upon  earth.  Juries  have  always  been  confidered  as  giving  the 
moft  effedual  check  to  tyranny  ;  for  in  a  nation  like  this,  where  a  Idng 
can  do  nothing  againil  law,  they  are  a  fecurity  that  he  lhall  never  make 
the  laws,  by  a  bad  adrainiftration,  the  inftruments  of  cruelty  and  oppref- 
iion.  Were  it  not  for  juries,  the  advice  given  by  father  Paul,  in  his 
maxims  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  might  take  efFedl  in  its  fulled  lati- 
tude. **  Vv^hen  the  offence  is  committed  by  a  nobleman  againll  a 
4ubje6l,  fays  he,  let  all  ways  be  tried  to  juftify  him  ;  and  if  that  is  not 
poffibie  to  be  done,  let  him  be  chaftifed  with  greater  noife  than  damage. 
If  it  be  a  fubjed  that  has  aiFronted  a  nobleman,  let  him  be  puniflied  with 
the  utmoft  feverity,  that  the  fubje£l  may  not  get  too  great  a  cuflom  of 
laying  their  hands  on  the  patrician  order.*'  In  Ihort,  was  it  not  for  juries, 
a  corrupt  nobleman  might,  whenever  he  pleafed,  a6l  the  tyrant,  while 
the  judge  would  have  that  power  which  is  now  denied  to  our  kings.  But 
by  our  happy  conilitution,  which  breathes  nothing  but  liberty  and 
equity,  all  imaginary  indulgence  is  allowed  to  the  meanell,  as  well  as 
the  greateft.  When  a  prifoner  is  brought  to  take  his  trial,  he  is  freed 
from  all  bonds ;  and  though'  the  judges  are  fuppofed  to  be  counfel  for  the 
prifoner,  yet,  as  he  may  be  incapable  of  vindicating  his  own  caufe, 
other  counfel  are  allowed  him  ;  he  may  try  the  validity  and  legality  of 
the  indidment,  and  may  fet  it  afide,  if  it  be  contrary  to  law.  Nothing 
is  wanting  to  clear  up  the  caufe  of  innocence,  and  to  prevent  the  fufferer 
from  fmking  under  the  power  of  corrupt  judges,  and  the  opprelhon  of  the 
gre'^t.  The  racks  and  tortures  that  are  cruelly  made  ufe  of  in  other  parts 
sof, fi,urope,  to  make  a  man  accufe  himfelf,  are  here  unknown,  and  none  pu- 
nifhfrd  without  conviftion,  but  he  who  refufes  to  plead  in  his  own  defence. 

_Ab  the  trial  of  malefaftors  in  England  is  very  different  from  that  of 
.other  nations,  the  following  account  tjiereof  may  be  ufeful  to  foreigners 
and  others,  who  have  not  feen  thofe  proceedings. 

The  court  being  met,  and  the  prifoner  called  to  the  bar,  the  clerk 
commands  him  to  hold  up  his  hand,  then  charges  him  with  the  crime  of 
which  he  is  accufed,  and  afks  him  whether  he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty.  If 
the  prifoner  anfwers  gwlfy^  his  trial  is  at  an  end  ;  but  if  he  anfvvers  not 
guilty.y  the  court  proceeds  on  the  trial,  even  though  Jie  may  before  have 
confeiTed  the  faft  :  for  the  law  of  England  takes  no  notice  of  fuch  confef- 
fion  ;  .and  unlefs  the  witnelTes,  who  are  upon  oath,  prove  him  guilty  of 
^the  crime,  the  jury  muft  acquit  him,  for  they  are  direded  to  bring  in 
their  verdidl  according  to  the  evidence  given  in  court.  If  the  prifoner 
refufes  to  plead,  that  is,  if  he  will  not  fay  in  court,  whether  he  is  guilty 
or  mt  guihy,  he  was  formerly,  by  the  law  of  England,  to  be  prelTed  to 
death  ;  but  by  a  late  adt,  if  a  prifoner  perfifls  in  his  refufal  to  pleady 
judgment  is  pafTed  on  him,  as  convidled  of  the  charge. 

When  the  witnefTes  have  given  in  their  evidence,  and  the  prifoner  has, 
by  himfelf  or  his  council,  crofs-examined  them,  the  judge  recites  to  the 
jury  the  fubftance  of  the  evidence  given  againft  the  prifoner,  and  bids  them 
difcharge  their  confcience  ;  when,  if  the  matter  be  very  clear,  they  com- 
monly give  their  verdifl  v/ithout  going  out  of  court ;  and  the  foreman^ 
,for  himfelf  and  the  reil,  declares  the  prifoner  guilty  or  not  guilty,  as  it 
may  happen  to  be.  But  if  any  doubt  arifes  among  the  jury,  and  the 
matter  requires  debate,  they  all  withdraw  into  a  room  with  aeopy  of  the 
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5ndi£tment,  where  they  are  locked  up,  till  they  are  unanimoufly  agreed 
on  the  verdid;  and  if  any  one  of  the  jury  Ihould  die  during  this  their 
confinement,  the  prifoner  will  be  acquitted. 

When  the  jury  have  agreed  on  the  verdift,  they  inform  the  court  thereof 
by  an  officer  who  waits  without,  and  the  prifoner  is  again  fet  to  the  bar, 
to  hear  his  verdidl.  This  is  unalterable,  except  in  fome  doubtful  cafes, 
when  the  verdift  is  brought  in  fpecial,  and  is  therefore  to  be  determined 
by  the  twelve  judges  of  England. 

If  the  prifoner  is  found  guilty,  he  is  then  afked,  what  reafon  he  can 
give  why  fentence  of  death  fhould  not  be  paffed  upon  him?  There  is 
now  no  benefit  of  clergy — it  is  changed  to  tranfportation,  or  burning  in 
the  hand.  Upon  a  capital  conviftion,  the  fentence  of  death,  after  a 
fummary  account  of  the  trial,  is  pronounced  on  the  prifoner,  in  thefe 
words  :  The  ia<vo  is,  That  thou  Jhalt  return  to  the  place  from  '•jjhence  thou  camejl, 
and  from  thence  be  carried  to  the  place  of  execution,  ^jhere  thou  Jhalt  hang  by 
the  neck,  till  thy  body  he  dead ;  and  the  Lord  ha<ve  mercy  on  thy  foul:  where-- 
upon  the  IherifF  is  charged  with  the  execution. 

All  the  prifoners  found  not  guilty  by  the  jury,  are  immediately  ac- 
quitted and  difcharged,  and  in  fome  cafes  obtain  a  copy  of  their  inditl- 
jnent  from  the  court  to  proceed  at  law  againft  their  profecutors. 

Of  pu^'ishments.]  Though  the  laws  of  England  are  efleemed  more 
merciful,  with  refpeft  to  offenders,  than  thofe  which  at  prefent  fubfift  in 
any  other  part  of  the  known  world  ;  yet  the  punifliment  of  fuch  who  at 
their  trial  refufe  to  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty,  is  here  very  cruel.  In  this 
cafe  the  prifoner  is  laid  upon  his  back,  and  his  arms  and  legs  being 
firetched  out  with  cords,  and  a  confiderable  weight  laid  upon  his  breaft, 
he  is  allowed  only  three  morfels  of  barley  bread,  which  is  given  him  the 
next  day  without  drink,  after  which  he  is  allowed  nothing  but  foul  water 
till  he  expires.  This,  however,  is  a  punilhment  which  is  fcarcely  inflid- 
ed  once  in  an  age  ;  but  fome  offenders  have  chofe  it,  to  preferve  their 
eftates  for  their  children.  Thofe  guilty  of  this  crime  are  not  now  dif- 
fered to  undergo  fuch  a  length  of  torture,  but  have  fo  great  a  weight 
placed  upon  them,  that  they  foon  expire.  In  cafe  of  high  treafon,  though 
the  criminal  ftands  mute,  judgment  is  given  againft  him,  as  if  he  had 
been  convifted,  and  his  eftate  is  confifcated. 

The  law  of  England  includes  all  capital  crimes  under  high  treafon, 
petty  treafon,  and  felony.  The  firft  confifts  in  plotting,  confpiring,  or 
riling  up  in  arms  againft  the  fovereign,  or  in  counterfeiting  the  coin. 
The  traitor  is  punifhed  by  being  drawn  on  a  fledge  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, when,  after  being  hanged  upon  a  gallows  for  fome  minutes,  the 
body  is  cut  down  alive,  the  heart  taken  out  and  expofed  to  public  view, 
and  the  entrails  burnt :  the  head  is  then  cut  off,  and  the  body  quartered, 
after  which  the  head  is  ufually  fixed  on  fome  confpicuous  place.  All 
the  criminal's  lands  and  goods  are  forfeited,  his  wife  lofes  her  dowry, 
and  his  children  both  their  eftates  and  nobility. 

But  though  coining  of  money  is  adjudged  high  treafon,  the  criminal  is 
only  drawn  upon  a  fledge  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there  hanged. 

Though  the  fentence  paffed  upon  all  traitors  is  the  fame,  yet  with 
lefpecl  to  perfons  of  quality,  the  punifhment  is  generally  altered  to  be- 
heading :  a  fcaffold  is  eredled  for  that  purpofe,  on  which  the  criminal, 
I  placing  his  head  upon  a  block,  it  is  ftruck  off  with  an  axe  *. 

*  This  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  difierent  punifhment ;  but  as  a  remiflion  of  all  the 
I  parts  of  the  fentence  mentioned  before,  excepting  the  article  of  beheading-. 
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The  puniniment  for  mifprlfion  of  high  treafon,  that  is,  for  negled- 
jng  or  concealing  it,  is  imprifonment  for  life,  the  forfeiture  of  all  the 
offender's  goods,  and  the  profits  arifmg  from  his  lands. 

Petty  treafon  is  when  a  child  kills  his  father,  a  wife  her  hulband,  a 
clergyman  his  bifliop,  or  a  fervant  his  mafter  or  miflrefs.  This  crime  is 
punifhed  by  being  drawn  in  a  fledge  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there 
hanged  upon  a  gallows  till  the  criminal  is  dead.  Women  guilty  both 
of  this  crime,  and  of  high  treafon,  are  fentenced  to  be  burnt  alive,  but 
inilead  of  fuifering  the  full  rigour  of  the  law,  they  are  ftrangled  at  the 
liake  before  the  fire  takes  hold  of  them. 

Felony  includes  murders,,  robberies,  forging  notes,  bonds,  deeds,  Sec. 
Thefe  are  all  punifhcd  by  hanging,  only  *  murderers  are  to  be  executed 
{pon  after  fentence  is  pafled  ;  and  then  delivered  to  the  furgeons  in  or- 
der to  be  publicly  dilTefted.  Perfons  guilty  of  robbery,  when  there- 
are  fome  alleviating  circumllances,  are  fomctimes  tranfported  for  a  term, 
cf  years  to  his  majefty's  plantations.  And  in  all  fuch  felonies  where  the 
benefit  of  the  chrgy  is  allowed,  as  it  is  in  many,  the  criminal  is  burnt 
in  the  hand  with  a.  hot  iron. 

Other  crimes  punifhed  by  the.law  are^ 

Manflaughtcr,  which  is  the  unlawful  killing  of  a  perfon  without  pre- 
meditated malice,  but  with  a  prefent  intent  to  kill  ;  as  vv'hen  twav/ho 
formerly  meant  no  harm  to  each  other,  quarrel,  and  the  one  kills  the 
other ;  in  this  cafe,  the  criminal  is  allowed  the  benefit  of  his  clergy  for 
the  firfi;  time,  and  only  burnt  in  the  hand. 

Chance-medley,,  is  the  accidental  killing  of  a  man  without  an  evil 
intent,  for  which  the  cfFender  is  alfo  to  be  burnt  in  the  hand  ;  unlefs  the 
offender  was  dqing  an  unlawful  adl,  which  lail  circumftance  makes  the 
punilhment  death. 

Shop-lifting;,  and  receiving  goods  knowing  them  to  be  (lolen,  are  pu- 
niOied  with  tranfportation  to  his  majefty's  colonies,  or  burning  in  the  hand. 

Perjury,  or  keeping  diforderly  houfes,  are  punidied  with  the  pillory 
and  imprifonment. 

Petty  larceny,  or  fmall  theft,  under  the  value  of  twelve  pence,  is  pu" 
niflied  by  whipping. 

Libelling,  ufing  falfe  weights  and  meafures,  and  forefialling  the  mar- 
ket, are  commonly  punifhed  with  Handing  on  the  pillory,  or  whipping. 

For  ilriking  fo  as  to  draw  blood,  in  the  king's  court,  the  criminal  is 
puniihed  with  lofing  his  right  hand. 

For  firiking  in  Wefiminiter-hall,  while  the  courts  of  jiiftice  are  fittingj, 
is  imprifonment  for  life,  and  forfeiture  of  ail  the  offender's  eftate, 

Dru.nicards,  vagabonds,  and  loofe,.  idle,  diforderly  perfons,  are  pu» 
niflie.d  by  being  fet  in  the  flocks,  or  by  paying  a  fine  f. 

Revenues  of  the  Bri-  ^  The  king's  ecclefiaftical  revenue  confiils- 
TisH  GOVERN  M  ENT.  fin,  I.  The  cultody  of  the  temporalities 
of  vacant  biiliopricks ;  from  which  he  receives  little  or  no  advantage* 


■  ;  v  ':  -,ierers  are  to  be  executed  within  74  hours  after  fenterxce  is  pro- 

n  ,  is  not  reckoned  a  day,  they  are  generally  tried  on  a  Saturday, 

Uj  .  ,■,.::.!  ;  ;.i  j-.It,c  till  JN4or-d;iy. 

ii'hrntnt  of  Ixuiiihrnent,  Sec.  not  having  the  defired  effetH:,  in  deterring 
■  in'viturc,  in- 1776,  -very  wifely  altered  the  mode  of  puniniment  to  that  of 
j.-ks  of  public  utility,  upon  the  river,  highways,  &c.    And  the  good 
.  -.u  new  rt-gulaticii  are,  in  every  refped',  extremely  obvious. 

2o  Corodie^ 
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2.  Corodles  and  penfions,  formerly  arlfing  from  allowances  of  meat, 
drink,  and  clothing,  due  to  the  king,  from  an  abbey  and  monaflery,  and 
which  he  generally  beflovved  upon  favourite  fervants ;  but  now,  I  be- 
lieve, difufed.  3.  Extra-parochial  tithes.  4.  The  firft  fruits  and  tenths 
of  benefices.  At  prefent  fuch  has  been  the  bounty  of  the  crown  to  the 
church,  that  thofe  four  branches  afford  little  or  no  revenue. 

The  king's  ordinary  temporal  revenue  confifts  in,  i.  The  demefne 
lands  of  the  crown.  2.  The  hereditary  excife  ;  being  part  of  the  con- 
fideration  for  the  purchafe  of  his  feodal  profits,  and  the  prerogatives  of 
purveyance  and  pre-emption.  3.  An  annual  fum  iffuing  from  the  duty 
on  wine  licenfes ;  being  the  refidue  of  the  fame  coniideration.  4.  His 
forefts.    5.  His  courts  of  jufdce,  &c. 

The  extraordinary  grants  are  ufually  called  by  the  fynonymous  names 
of  aids,  fubfidies,  and  fupplies ;  and  are  granted,  as  has  been  before 
hinted,  by  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  parliament  aiTembled 
who,  when  they  have  voted  a  fupply  to  his  majefly,  and  fettled  the  pean- 
tum  of  that  fupply,  ufually  refolve  themfelves  into  what  is  called  a  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,  to  confider  of  the  ways  and  means  of  raifing 
the  fupply  fo  voted.  And  in  thi«  committee  every  member  (though  it  is 
looked  upon  as  the  peculiar  province  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer) may  propofe  fuch  fcheme  of  taxation  as  he  thinks  will  be  lead 
detrimental  to  the  public.  The  refolutions  of  this  committee  (when  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  the  houfe)  are  in  general  eileemed  to  be  (as  it  were) 
final  and  conclufive.  For  though  the  fupply  cannot  be  actually  raifed 
upon  the  fubjetl  till  diredled  by  an  ad  of  the  whole  parliament,  yet  no 
monied  man  will  fcruple  to  advance  to.  the  government  any  quantity  of 
ready  cafh,  on  the  credit  of  a  bare  vote  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  though 
no  law  be  yet  paffed  to  eilablifn  it.  , 

The  annual  taxes  are,  i.  The  land  tax,  or  the  ancient  fubfidy  raifed 
upon  a  new  afienment.  2.  The  malt  tax,  being  an  annual  excife  on 
malt,  mum,  cyder,  and  perry. 

The  perpetual  taxes  are,  i.  The  culloms,  or  tonnage  and  poundage 
of  all  merchandize  exported  or  imported.  2.  The  excife  duty,  or  in- 
land impofition,  on  a  great  variety  of  commodities.  3.  The  fait  duty. 
4.  The  poll  office,  or  duty  for  the  carriage  of  letters.  5.  The  flamp 
duty  on  paper,  parchment,  &;c.  6.  The  duty  on  houfes  and  windows. 
7.  The  duty  on  licences  for  hackney  coaches  and  chairs.  8.  The  duty 
on  offices  and  penfions. 

The  clear  neat  produce  of  thefe  feveral  branches  of  the  revenue,  after 
all  charges  of  colledling  and  management  paid,  amounts  annually  to 
about  feven  m.iHions  and  three  quarters  fterling  ;  befides  two  millions 
and  a  quarter  raifed  annually,  at  an  average,  by  the  land  and  malt  tax. 
How  thefe  immenfe  fums  are  appropiated,  is  next  to  be  confidered.  And 
this  is,  firft  and  principally,  to  the  payment  of  the  interefS:  of  the  na- 
tional debt. 

In  order  to  take  a  clear  and  comprehenfive  view  of  the  nature  of  this 
national  debt,  it  muft  be  firft  premifed,  that  after  the  Revolution,  when 
our  new  conne£iions  with  Europe  introduced  anew  fyftem  of  foreign  po- 
litics, the  expences  of  the  nation,  not  only  in  fettling  the  new  eftablifli- 

*  From  the  year  1644  to  1744,  the  annual  amount  of  this  revenue  gradually  in- 
creafed  from  5000 1.  to  198,226  I,  but  the  grois  amount  of  both  inland  and  foreign  of- 
fices, which  can  alone  demonftrate  the  extent  of  our  correipondeuce,  was  that  year 
*35)49^1'    And  in  1764,  the  grofs  amount  was  432,048  ]. 
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Hient,  but  In  maintaining  long  wars,  as  principals,  on  tHe  continent^  for- 
the  Tecurity  of  the  Dutch  barrier,  reducing  the  French  monarchy,  fettling 
the  Spanifli  fucceffion,  fupporting  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  maintaining  the 
liberties  of  the  Germanic  body,  and  other  purpofes,  increafed  to  an  un- 
ufual  degree  :  infomuch  that  it  was  not  thought  advifable  to  raife  all  the 
cxpences  of  any  one  year  by  taxes  to  be  levied  within  that  year,  left  the 
unaccuftomed  weight  of  them  fhould  create  murmurs  among  the  people. 
I?t  was  therefore  the  policy  of  the  times,  to  anticipate  the  revenues  of  their 
pofterity,  by  borrowing  immenfe  fums  for  the  current  fervice  of  the  ftate* 
and.  i»  lay  no  more  taxes  upon  the  fubje<5t  than  would  fuffice  to  pay  the. 
annual  interefts  of  the  fums  fo  borrowed  :  by  this  means  converting  the 
principal  debt  into  a  new  fpecies  of  property,  transferable  from  one  man 
to  another,  at  any  time  and  in  any  quantity.   A  fyftem  which  feems  to> 
have  had  its  original  in  the  ftate  of  Florence,  A.  B.  1344;  which  go- 
vernment then  owed  about  60,000 1.  fterling  :  and,  being  unable  to  pay 
It,  formed  the  principal  into  an  aggregate  fum,  called  metaphorically  a 
mount  or  bank  :  the  fhares  whereof  were  transferable  like  our  ftocks.. 
This  laid  the  foundation  of  what  is  called  the  national  debt :  for  a  few 
long  annuities  created  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  will  hardly  deferve  that 
name..   And  the  example  then  fet  has  been  fo  clofely  followed,  during 
the  long  wars  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  fince  that  the  capital 
of  the  national  debt  (funded  and  unfunded)  amounted,  in  January  lyS^^. 
to  upward  of  145,000,000  J.  to  pay  the  intereft  of  V7hich,  and  the  charges- 
for  management,  amounting  annually  to  about  four  millions  and  three 
quarters,  the  extraordinary  revenues  juft  now  enumerated  (excepting  only 
the  land  tax  and  annual  malt  tax)  are  in  the  iirft  place  mortgaged,  and. 
made  perpetual  by  parliament ;  butfcill  redeemable  by  the  fame  autho- 
rity thatimpofed  them  :  which,  if  it  at  any  time  can  pay  off  the  capital^ 
will  abolifh  thofe  taxes  which  are  raifed  to  difcharge  the  intereft,. 

It  is  indifputably  certain,  that  the  prefent  magnitude  of  our  national" 
incumbrances  very  far  exceeds  ail  calculations  of  commercial  benefit,  and 
is  produdive  of  the  greateft  inconveniences.  For,  firft,  the  enormous 
taxes  that  are  raifed  upon  the  neceffaries  of  life,  for  the  payment  of  the 
intereft  of  this  debt,  are  a  hurt  both  to  trade  and  manufa.dlure3 ;  by  raifmg 
the  price,  as  well  of  the  artificer's  fubfiftence,  as  of  the  raw  materials 
and  of  courfe,  in  a  much  greater  proportion,  the  price  of  the  commodity 
itfelf.  Secondly,  if  part  of  this  debt  be  owing  to  foreigners,  either  they 
(draw  out  of  the  kingdom  annually  a  conftderable  quantity  of  fpecie  for 
ihe  intereft;  or  elfe  it  is  made  an  argument  to  grant  them  unreafonabic 
privileges,  in  order  to  induce  them  torefide  here.  Thirdly,  if  the  whole 
be  owing  to  fubjeds  only,  it  is  then  charging  the  adive  and  induftrious 
fubjedl,  who  pays  his  (hare  of  the  taxes,  to  maintain  the  indolent  and 
idle  creditor  who  receives  them.  Laftly  and  principally,  it  weakens  the 
internal  ftrength  of  a  ftate,  by  anticipating  thofe  refources  which ihould 
be  referved  to  defend  it  in  cafe  of  neceffity.  The  intereft  we  now  pay  for 
cur  debts  would  be  nearly  fufficient  to  maintain  any  war,  that  any  na- 
tional motives  could  require.  And  if  our  anceftorsin  king  William's  time 
had  annually  paid,  fo  long  as  their  exigencies  lafted,  even  a  lefs  fum  than 
we  now  annually  raife  upon  their  accounts,  they  would,  in  time  of  war, 
have  borne  no  greater  burdens  than  they  have  bequeathed  to,  and  fettled 
upon,  their  pofterity  in  time  of  peace  and  might  have  been  eafed  the 
ii'iftant  the  exigence  was  over<,  . 
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The  prod  uce  of  the  feveral  taxes  before  mentioned  were  originally  fepa- 
;Ue  and  diftindl  funds;  being  fecurities  for  the  fums  advanced  on  each 
dveral  tax,  and  for  them  only.  But  at  lafl  it  became  neceffary,  in  order 
:o  avoid  confufion,  as  they  multiplied  yearly,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
thefe  feparate funds,  by  uniting  and  blending  them  together ;  fuperadding 
the  faith  of  parliament  for  the  general  fecurity  of  the  whole.  So  that 
there  are  now  only  three  capital  funds  of  any  account :  the  aggregate 
fund,  and  the  general  fund,  fo  called  from  fuch  union  and  addition ;  and 
the  South-Sea  fund,  being  th^  produce  of  the  taxes  appropriated  to  pay 
the  intereil  of  fuch  part  of  the  national  debt  as  was  advanced  by  that 
company  and  its  annuitants.  Whereby  the  feparate  funds,  which  were 
thus  united,  are  become  mutual  fecurities  for  each  other  ;  and  the  whole 
produce  of  them,  thus  aggregated,  liable  to  pay  fuch  intereil  or  annuities 
as  were  formerly  charged  upon  each  diftindl  fund ;  the  faith  of  the  legif- 
lature  being  moreover  engaged  to  fupply  anycafual  deficiencies. 

The  cuftoms,  excifes,  and  other  taxeSj  which  are  to  fupport  thefe  funds, 
depending  on  contingencies,  upon  exports,  imports,  and  confumptions-, 
muft  necelTarily  be  of  a  very  uncertain  amount :  but  they  have  always 
been  confiderably  more  than  fulHcient  to  anfwer  the  charge  upon  them. 
The  furplufles  therefore  of  the  three  great  national  funds,  the  aggregate, 
general,  and  South-Sea  funds,  over  and  above  the  intereft  and  annuities 
charged  upon  them,  are  diredied  by  ftatute  3  Geo.  I,  c.  7.  to  be  carried 
together,  and  to  attend  the  difpofition  of  parliament ;  and  are  ufually  de- 
nominated the  finking  fund,  becaufe  originally  deftined  to  fink  and 
lower  the  national  debt.  To  this  have  been  lince  added  many  other  entire 
duties,  granted  in  fubfequent  years  ;  and  the  annual  intereil  of  the  fums 
borrowed  on  their  refpedive  credits,  is  charged  on,  and  payable  out  of 
the  produce  of  the  finking  fund.  However  the  neat  furplufles  and  fav- 
ings,  after  all  dedudlions  paid,  amount  annually  to  a  very  confiderable 
fum  ;  particularly  in  the  year  ending  at  Chriftmas  1764,  to  about  two 
millions  and  a  quarter.  For,  as  the  intereft  on  the  national  debt  has  beea 
at  feveral  times  reduced  (by  the  confent  of  the  proprietors,  who  had  their 
option  either  to  lower  their  intereft,  or  be  paid  their  principal),  the 
favings  from  the  appropriated  revenues  muft  needs  be  extremely  large. 
This  finking  fund  is  the  laft  refort  of  the  nation  ;  its  only  domeftic  re- 
fource,  cn  which  m.uft  chiefiy  depend  all  the  hopes  we  can  entertain  of 
ever  difcharging  or  moderating  our  incumbrances  :  and  therefore  the 
prudent  application  of  the  large  fums,  now  arifjng  from  this  fund,  is  a 
point  of  the  utmoil  importance,  and  v/ell  worthy  the  ferious  attention  of 
parliament;  which  was  thereby  enabled,  in  the  .year  1765,  to  reduce 
above  two  millions  fterling  of  the  public  debt. 

But  before  any  part  of  the  aggregate  fund  (the  furplufTes  whereof  are 
one  of  the  chief  ingredients  that  form  the  finking  fund)  can  be  applied 
to  diminifn  the  principal  of  the  public  debt,  it  fcands  mortgaged  by  par- 
liament to  raife  an  annual  fum  for  the  maintenance  of  the  king's  houfe- 
hold  and  the  civil  liil.  For  this  purpofe,  in  the  late  reigns,  the  produce 
of  certain  branches  of  the  excife  and  cuftoms,  the  poft-ofHce,  the  duty 
on  wine  licenfes,  the  revenues  of  the  rerviaining  crown  lands,  the  profits 
arifing  from  courts  of  juflice,  (which  articles  include  all  the  hereditary 
revenues  of  the  crown)  and  alfo  a  clear  annuity  of  1 20,000  1.  in  moneys 
were  fettled  on  the  king  for  life,  for  the  fupport  of  his  majefty's  houfe- 
hold,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown.  And,  as  the  amount  of 
thefe  feveral  branches  was  uacertaiij  (though  in  the  lali reign  they  were- 
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computed  to  have  fometimes  raifed  almoft  a  million),  if  they  did  not  arlfe 
annually  to  800,000 1.  the  parliament  engaged  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
But  his  prefent  majelly  having,  foon  after  his  accefiion,  fpontaneoufly  fig- 
nified  his  confent,  that  his  own  hereditary  revenues  might  be  fo  difpofed  of 
as  might  beft  conduce  to  the  utility  and  fatisfaftion  of  the  public  ;  and 
having  gracioufly  accepted  the  limited  fum  of  800,000 1.  per  annum, 
for  the  fupport  of  his  civil  lift,  (and  that  alfo  charged  with  three  life  an- 
nuities, to  the  princefs  of  Wales,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  princefs 
Amelia,  to  the  amount  of  77,000  1.  the  faid  hereditary,  and  other  reve- 
nues, are  now  carried  into,  and  made  a  part  of  the  aggregate  fund  ; 
and  the  aggregate  fund  is  charged  v/ith  the  payment  of  the  whole  annuity 
to  the  crown  of  800,000  1.  per  annum.  Hereby  the  revenues  themfelves, 
being  put  under  the  fame  care  and  management  as  the  other  branches  of 
the  public  patrimony,  will  produce  more,  and  be  better  collefted  than 
heretofore;  and  the  public  is  a  gainer  of  upward  of  100,000  1.  per  annum 
by  this  difmterefted  bounty  of  his  majefty.  The  civil  lift,  thus  liquidated, 
together  with  the  four  millions  and  three  quarters  intereft  of  the  national 
debt,  and  the  two  millions  and  a  quarter  produced  from  the  finking  fund, 
make  up  the  feven  millions  and  three  quarters  per  annum,  neat  money, 
which  was  before  ftated  to  be  the  annual  produce  of  our  perpetual  taxes : 
befide  the  immenfe,  though  uncertain  fums,  arifing  from  the  annual  taxes 
on  land  and  malt,  but  which,  at  an  average,  maybe  calculated  at  more 
than  two  millions  and  a  quarter ;  and  which  added  to  the  preceding 
fum,  make  the  clear  produce  of  the  taxes,  exclulive  of  the  charge  of 
collefting,  which  are  raifed  yearly  on  the  people  of  this  country,  amount 
to  upward  of  ten  millions  fterling  ;  to  which  may  be  farther  added,  the 
fum  of  400,000  1.  which  the  Ealt  India  company  have  agreed  to  pay  to 
the  public  for  a  certain  time. 

The  expences  defrayed  by  the  civil  lift,  are  thofe  that  in  any  ftiape 
relate  to  civil  government ;  as  the  expences  of  the  houfehold,  all  falaries 
to  officers  of  ftate,  to  the  judges,  and  every  one  of  the  king's  fervants  ; 
the  appointments  to  foreign  ambaffadors,  the  maintenance  of  the  queen 
and  royal  family,  the  king's  private  expences,  or  privy  purfe,  and  other 
very  numerous  outgoings  ;  as  fecret  fervice  money,  penfions  and  other 
bounties.  Thefe  fomietimes  have  fo  far  exceeded  the  revenues  appointed 
for  that  purpofe,  that  application  has  been  made  to  parliament,  to  dif- 
charge  the  debts  contrafled  on  the  civil  lift;  as  particularly  in  1724,  when 
one  million  was  granted  for  that  purpofe  by  the  ftatute  11  Geo.  I.  c.  17. 

The  civil  lift  is  indeed  properly  the  whole  of  the  king's  revenue  in  his 
own  dlftind  capacity  ;  the  reft  being  rather  the  revenue  of  the  public,  or 
its  creditors,  though  collected,  and  diftributed  again,  in  the  name,  and  by 
the  officers  of  the  crown  j  it  now  ftandingin  the  fame  place,  as  the  here- 
ditary income  did  fGrrDerly ;  and  as  that  has  gradually  diminifned,  the 
parliam.entary  appointments  have  encreafed. 

Military  and  marine  strength  ?     The  military  ftate  includes 
OF  Great  Britain.  )  the  whole  of  the  fold iery  ; 

or  fuch  perfons  as  are  peculiarly  appointed  among  the  reft  of  the  people, 
for  the  fafeguard  and  defence  of  the  reaim. 

In  a  land  of  liberty  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  make  a  diftincl  order 
of  the  profeffion  of  arms.  In  fuch,  no  man  fliould  take  up  arms,  but 
Vv'ith'a  view  to  defend  his  country  and  its  lavv's :  he  puts  not  oir  the  citi- 
zen when  he  enters  the  camp;  but  it  is  becaufe  he  is  a  citizen,  and  would 
\\il\zo  coniinuc  fo,  that  he  makes  himfelf  for  a  while  a  foldier.  The 
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Jaws,  therefore,  and  conftltution  of  thefe  kingdoms  know  no  fuch  Rate 
as  that  of  a  perpetual  ftanding  foldier,  bred  up  to  no  other  profeffion  than 
that  of  war :  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  that  the  kings 
of  England  had  fo  much  as  a  guard  about  their  perfons. 

It  feems  univerfally  agreed  by  all  hiilorians,  that  king  Alfred  firfl:  fet- 
tled a  national  militia  in  this  kingdom,  and  by  his  prudent  difcipline 
made  all  the  fubjeds  of  his  dominions  foldiers. 

In  the  mean  time  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  kingdom  was  left  wholly 
without  defence,  in  cafe  of  domeitic  in  fur  regions,  or  the  profpe£l  of 
foreign  invafions,  Belides  thofe,  who  by  their  military  tenures  were 
bound  to  perform  40  days  fervice  in  the  f.eld,  the  ilatiUe  of  Winchefter 
obliged  every  man,  according  to  his  eftate  and  degree,  to  provide  a  de- 
terminate quantity  of  fuch  arms  as  were  then  in  ufe,  in  order  to  keep 
the  peace  ;  and  conftables  were  appointed  in  all  hundreds,  to  fee  that 
fuch  arms  were  provided.  Thefe  weapons  were  changed  by  the  ftatute  4 
and  5  Ph.  and  M.  c.  2.  into  others  of  more  modern  fervice;  but  both 
this  and  the  former  provilions  were  repealed  in  the  reign  of  James  I .  While 
thefe  continued  in  force,  it  was  ufual  from  time  to  time,  for  our  princes 
to  iiTue  commilTions  of  array,  and  fend  into  every  county  officers  in  whom 
they  could  confide,  to  mufter  and  array  (or  fet  in  military  order)  the  in- 
habitants of  every  diflrift ;  arid  the  form  of  the  commifTion  of  array  was 
fet  in  parliament  in  5  Henry  IV.  But  at  the  fame  time  it  was  pro- 
vided, that  no  man  fhould  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  at  any 
rate;  nor  out  of  his  fhire,  but  in  cales  of  urgent  necellary  ;  nor  fhould 
provide  ■  foldiers  unlefs  by  confent  of  parliament.  About  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  VIII,  and  his  children,  lord  lieutenants  began  to  be  in- 
troduced, as  Handing  reprefentatives  of  the  crown,  to  keep  the  counties 
in  military  order  ;  for  v/e  find  them  mentioned  as  knov/n  officers  20  the 
fcatute  4  and  5  Ph.  and  M.  c.  3.  though  they  had  not  be^n  then  long  in 
ufe^  for  Camden  fpeaks  of  them  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  as  ex- 
traordinary magiflrates  comlituted  only  in  times  of  difficulty  ana  danger. 

Scon  after  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  when  the  military  tenures 
were  aboliihed,  it  was  thought  proper  to  afcertain  the  power  of  the  mi- 
litia, to  recognize  the  fole  right  of  the  crown  to  govern  and  command 
them,  and  to  put  the  whole  into  a  more  regular  method  of  military  fubor- 
dination  and  the  order  in  vv'hich  the  militia  now  ilands  bylaw,  is  prin- 
cipally built  upon  the  flatutes  which  were  then  enadled.  It  is  true,  the 
two  lafl  of  them  are  apparently  repealed  ;  but  many  of  their  provifions 
are  re-enaded,  with  the  addition  of  fome  new  regulations,  by  the  pre- 
fent  militia-laws ;  tiie  general  fcheme  of  which  is  to  difcipline  a  certain 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  county,  chofen  by  lot  for  three  yearsj 
and  officered  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  the  deputy  lieutenants,  and  other 
principal  landholders,  under  a  commiilion  from  the  crown.  They  are 
not  compellable  to  march  out  of  their  counties,  unlefs  in  cafe  of  invafion, 
or  adlual  rebellion,  nor  in  any  cafe  com.pellable  to  march  out  of  the 
kingdom.  They  are  to  be  exercifed  at  frated  times  ;  and  their  difcipline 
in  general  is  liberal  and  eafy ;  but,  when  drawn  out  into  actual  iervice^ 
they  are  fubjeft  to  the  rigours  of  martial  law,  as  necefTary  to  keep  them 
in  order.  This  is  the  conftitutional  fecurity  which  our  laws  have  provided 
for  the  public  peace,  and  for  protecling  the  realm  again il:  foreign  or 
domefiic  violence  ;  and  v/hich  the  llatates  declare,  is  effeatially  nectrffa/y 
to  the  fafety  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom. 

But  as  the  faihion  of  keeping  landing  armies  has  univerfally  prevailed 
ever  all  Europe  of  late  years  (though  forne  of  its  potentates,  being  unable 
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themfel-^es  to  maintain  them,  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  richer 
powCj;.^,  and  receive  fubfidiary  peniions  for  that  purpofe),  it  has  alfo  for  * 
many  years  paft  been  annually  judged  neceflary  by  our  legiflature,  for  the 
fafety  of  the  kingdom,  the  defence  of  the  poffeffions  of  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  ballance  of  power  in  Europe, 
to  maintain,  even  in  time  of  peace,  a  {landing  body  of  troops,  under 
the  command  of  the  crown ;  who  are,  however,  ip/a  fa^o,  dilhanded  at 
the  expiration  of  every  year,  unlefs  continued  by  parliament.  The  land 
forces  of  thefe  kingdoms,  in  time  of  peace,  amount  to  about  40,000 
men,  including  troops  and  garrifons  in  Ireland,  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  and 
America;  but  in  time  of  v/ar,  there  have  been  in  Britifli  pay,  natives 
and  foreigners,  above  150,000.  The  regiftered  militia  in  England  con- 
fills  of  near  200,000.  To  keep  this  body  of  troops  in  order,  an  annual 
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a<5l  of  parliament  pafTes,  "  topunilh  mutiny  and  defertion,  and  for  the 
better  payment  of  the  army  and  their  quarters."  This  regulates  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  difperfed  among  the  feveral  inn-keepers 
and  vi£luallers  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  eftablifnes  a  law-martial 
for  their  government.  By  this,  among  other  things,  it  is  enaded,  that 
if  any  officer  and  foldier  ihall  excite,  or  join  any  mutiny,  or,  knowing 
of  it,  ihall  not  give  notice  to  the  commanding  officer ;  or  lhall  defert, 
or  lift  in  any  other  regiment,  or  fleep  upon  his  poft,  or  leave  it  before 
he  is  relieved,  or  hold  correfpondence  with  a  rebel  or  enemy,  or  ftrike 
or  ufe  violence  to  his  fuperior  officer,  or  fliall  difobey  his  lawful  com- 
mands ;  fuch  offender  fhall  fuffer  fuch  punilhment  as  a  court-martial 
ihall  inflict,  though  it  extend  to  death  itfelf. 

Officers  and  foldiers  that  have  been  in  the  king's  fervice,  are  by  fe- 
veral ftatutes  enabled,  at  the  clofe  of  feveral  v/ars,  at  liberty  to  ufe  any 
trade  or  occupation  they  are  fit  for,  in  any  town  of  the  kingdom  (ex- 
cept the  two  univerfities),  notwithftanding  any  llatute,  cuilom,or  charter 
to  the  contrary.  And  foldiers  in  adtual  military  fervice,  may  make  ver- 
bal wills,  and  difpofe  of  their  goods,  wages,  and  other  perfonal  chattels, 
without  thofe  forms,  folemnities,  and  expences,  which  the  law  requires 
in  other  cafes. 

The  maritime  ftate  is  nearly  related  to  the  former  ;  though  much 
more  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  our  free  conftitution.  The  royal 
navy  of  England  hath  ever  been  its  greateft  defence  and  ornament ;  it  is 
its  ancient  and  natural  ftrength  ;  the  floating  bulwark  of  the  ifland  ;  aa 
army,  from  which,  however  ftrong  and  powerful,  no  danger  can  ever  be 
apprehended  to  liberty ;  and  accordingly  it  has  been  affiduouily  cultivated, 
even  from  the  earlieft  ages.  To  fo  much  perfeftion  v/as  our  naval  repu- 
tation arrived  in  the  twelfth  century,  that  the  code  of  maritime  laws, 
which  are  called  the  laws  of  Oleron,  and  are  received  by  all  nations  ia 
Europe,  as  the  ground  and  fubftruftion  of  all  the  marine  conftitutions, 
was  confefTedly  compiled  by  our  king  Richard  I.  at  the  ifle  of  Oleron,  on. 
the  coafl  of  France,  then  part  of  the  polfeffions  of  the  crown  of  England. 
And  yet,  fo  vaftly  inferior  were  our  anceftors  in  this  point  to  the  prefent 
age,  that  even  in  the  maritime  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Edward 
Coke  thinks  it  matter  of  boaft,  that  the  royal  navy  of  England  then 
confilled  of  33  fnips.  The  prefent  condition  of  our  marine  is  in  great 
meafure  owing  to  the  falutary  provifions  of  the  ftatutes,  called  the  navi- 
gation afts ;  whereby  the  conftant  increafe  of  Englifli  fhipping  and  feamen, 
was  not  only  encouraged  but  rendered  unavoidably  neccifary.  The  moft 
beneficial  flatute  for  the  trade  and  commerce  of  thefe  kingdoms,  is  that 
navigation  act,  the  rudiments  of  which  were  firft  framed  in  1650,  with 
narrow  partial  views ;  being  intended  to  mortify  the  fugar  iflands,  which 
were  difaffecled  to  the  parliament,  and  ftill  held  out  for  Charles  II.  by 
flopping  the  gainful  trade  which  they  then  carried  on  v/ith  the  Dutch  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  clip  the  wings  of  thofe,  our  opulent  and  afpiring 
neighbours.  This  prohibited  all  fhips  of  foreign  nations  from  trading 
with  the  Englifh  plantations  without  licence  from  the  council  of  ftate. 
In  1651,  the  prohibition  was  extended  alfo  to  the  mother  country  ;  and 
no  goods  v/ere  fufFered  to  be  imported  into  England,  or  any  of  its  depen- 
dencies, in  any  other  than  Englifh  bottoms ;  or  in  the  fnips  of  that  Eu- 
ropean nation,  of  which  the  merchandize  imported  was  the  genuine 
growth  or  manufa(^ure.   At  the  Reftoration  the  former  provifions  were 

continued 
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continued  by  l^atute  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  with  this  very  material  improve- 
ment, that  the  mailer  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  ftiall  alfo  be 
Englifli  fubjetts. 

The  complement  of  feamen,  in  time  of  peace,  ufually  amounts  to  12  or 
1 5 ,000.  In  time  of  war,  they  have  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  80,000  men. 

This  navy  is  commonly  divided  into  three  fquadrons,  namely,  the 
red,  white,  and  blue,  which  are  fo  termed  from  the  difference  of  their 
colours.  Each  fquadron  has  its  admiral;  but  the  admiral  of  the  red 
fquadron -has  the  principal  command  of  the  whole,  and  is  ilyled  vice- 
admiral  of  Great  Britain.  Subjed  to  each  admiral  is  alfo  a  vice  and 
rear-admiral.  But  the  fupreme  command  of  our  naval  force  is,  next  to 
the  king,  in  the  lords  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty.  Notwithftanding 
our  favourable  fituation  for  a  maritime  power,  it  was  not  until  the  vaft 
armament  fent  to  fubdue  this  nation  by  Spain,  in  1588,  that  the  nation, 
by  a  vigorous  elFort,  became  fully  fenfible  of  its  true  intereft  and  natu- 
ral llrength,,  which  it  has  fince  fo  happily  cultivated. 

We  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  Britilh  navy,  during  the  late  war, 
was  able  to  cope  with  all  the  other  fleets  in  Europe.  In  the  courfe  of  a 
few  years  it  entirely  vanquillied  the  whole  naval  power  of  France,  dif~ 
abled  Spain,  and  kept  the  Dutch  and  other  powers  in  awe. 

For  the  protection  of  the  Britifh  empire,  and  the  annoyance  of  our 
enemies,  it  was  then  divided  into  fe vera!  powerful  fquadrons,  fojuds- 
cioully  ilationed,  as  at  once  to  appear  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
while  fome  fleets  were  humbling  the  pride  of  Spain  in  Afia  and  America, 
others  wctq  employed  in  fruftrating  the  defigns  of  France,  and  efcorting 
home  the  riches  of  the  eaftern  and  weftern  worlds. 

Many  laws  have  been  made  for  the  fupply  of  the  royal  navy  with  fea- 
men ;  for  their  regulation  when  on  board  ;  and  to  confer  privileges  and 
rewards  on  them,  during,  and  after  their  fervice. 

I.  For  their  fupply.  T'he  power  of  impreffing  men,  for  the  fea-fer- 
vice,  by  the  king's  commiffion,  has  been  a  matter  of  fome  difpute,  and 
fubmitted  to  with  great  reluctance  ;  though  it  hath  very  clearly  and 
learnedly  been  Ihewn,  by  Sir  Michael  Fofter,  that  the  pradice  of  im- 
preffing, and  granting  powers  to  the  admiralty  for  that  purpofe,  is  of 
very  ancient  date,  and  hath  been  uniformly  continued  by  a  regular  fe- 
ries  of  precedents  to  the  prefent  time  ;  whence  he  concludes  it  co  be  a 
part  of  the  common  law.  The  difficulty  arifes  from  hence,  that  no  ita- 
tute,  or  ad  of  parliament,  has  exprefsly  declared  this  pov/er  to  be  m 
the  crown,  though  mar.y  of  them  very  llrcngly  imply  it. 

-Behdes  this  method  of  impreffing  (which  is  only  defenfible  from  pub- 
lic neceflity,  fuch  as  an  actual  rebeliicn  or  invafion  of  the  kingdom,  to 
which  all  private  confiderations  niuli:  give  way)  the  principal  trading 
cities,  and  fometimes  the  government,  offer  bounty  money  to  feamen 
v/ho  enter  voluntarily  into  his  majefty's  fervice  ;  and  every  foreign  fea- 
man,  who,  during  a  v/ar,'  fnall  ferve  two  years  in  any  man  of  war,  mer- 
chantm.an,  or  privateer,  is  naturalized  tpjo  faSio^ 

^  But  as  impreffaig  is  generally  confidered  as  a  grofs  violation  of  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind,  fo  has  the  bounty  money  Which  feldom  ex- 
ceeds 403.  proved  ineffedual.  The  Wages  of  feamen  on  board  of  mer- 
chantmen, in  time  of  war,  is  ufually  90s,  or  upwards,  per  month;  on 
board  of  the  royal  navy,  they  only  receive  22  s.  They  are  flattered  in- 
deed with  the  hopes  of  prize  money,  which,  if  divided  in  a  more  equal 
and  equitable  manner,  v/ouid  produce  the  happiell  effects  to  this  nation. 

There 
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There  would  then  be  lefs  occafion  for  bounty  money,  or  preffing ;  our 
fleets  would  be  fpeedily  manned,  and  regularly  fupplied  with  experi-" 
enced  and  able  feamen.  Since  under  Providence,  not  only  the  very  ex- 
iftence  of  this  nation,  its  commerce  and  foreign  fettlements,  but  the  li- 
berties of  Europe,  and  fecurity  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  folely  depend 
on  the  llrength  and  fuccefs  of  the  Britifh  navy,  which  is  the  only  mode 
of  war  we  ought  ever  to  engage  in  ;  it  has  been  matter  of  furprize  to 
every  thinking,  difinter^fted  fu^jeft  of  thefe  kingdoms,  that  neither  the 
above  mentioned  regulation,  nor  any  other  fatisfadtory  fcheme  has  yet 
taken  place.  Th.it  to  enrich  a  few  fuperior  officers,  wefhould  deprive  thofe 
very  men  of  their  rights  and  liberty,  to  whofe  valour  and  intrepidity 
alone,  in  the  day  of  public  danger,  we  look  for  prefervation. 

2.  The  method  of  ordering  feamen  in  the  royal  fleet,  and  keeping 
up  a  regular  difcipline  there,  is  directed  by  certain  exprefs  rules,  arti- 
cles, and  orders,  f<ri\  ena6ted  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  foon  after 
the  Reiloration  ;  but  fmce  new  m.odelled  and  altered,  after  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-chapelle,  to  remedy  fome  defe6ls  which  were  of  fatal  confequence 
in  conducting  the  preceding  war.  In  thefe  articles  of  the  navy,  almofl: 
every  poffible  ofi^ence  is  fet  down,  and  the  punifliment  thereof  annexed, 
in  which  rel'pecl  the  feamen  have  much  the  advantage  over  their  brethren 
in  the  land  fervice  ;  whofe  articles  of  war  are  not  enadled  by  parliament, 
but  framed  from  time  to  time  at  the  pleafure  of  the  crown. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  privileges  conferred  on  failors,  they  are  pretty 
much  the  fame  with  thofe  conferred  on  foldiers ;  with  regard  to  relief, 
when  maimed  or  v/cunded,  or  fuperannuated,  either  by  county  rates,  or 
the  royal  hofpital  ac  Greenwich  ;  with  regard  alfo  to  the  exercife  of 
trades,  and  the  power  of  making  teflaments ;  and,  farther,  no  feaman 
aboard  his  majeily's  fliips  can  be  arrefced  for  any  debt;  unlefs  the  fame 
be  fworn  to  amount  ro  at  leall  20  pounds  ;  though  by  the  annual  mutiny 
a6l,  a  loidier  may  be  arrefted  for  a  debt  which  extends  to  half  that  va- 
lue, but  not  to  lefs  amount. 

I  (hall  clofe  this  account  of  the  military  and  maritime  flrength  of  Eng- 
land, or  rather  of  Great  Britain,  by  obferving,  that  though  fea  officers 
and  failors  are  fubjedl  to  a  perpetual  a£l  of  parliament,  which  anfwers  the 
annual  military  ad  which  is  paffed  for  the  government  of  the  army,  yet 
neither  of  thole  bodies  are  exempted  from  legal  juiifdidion  in  civil  or 
criminal  cafes,  but  in  a  few  instances  of  no  great  mcinent.  The  foldiers, 
particularly,  may  be  called  upoii  by  a  civil  magiltrate,  to  enable  him  to 
prcferve  the  p-^ace,  againit  all  attempts  to  brealc  it.  The  nuiitary  oilicer, 
who  commands  the  foldiers  on  thofe  occafions,  is  to  nke  his  dircftions 
from  the  magiftrate,  and  both  he  and  they,  if  their  proceedings  are  re- 
gular, are  indemnified  againfi  all  contequences,  be  they  ever  fo  fatal. 
The  civil  magiilrate,  however,  is  extremely  cautious  in  calling  for  the 
military  on  thefe  occafions,  upon  any  commotion  whatever  *. 

Coins.] 

*  The  Royal  Navy  of  Great  Britain,  as  it  flood  at  the  clofe  of  the  year  1762. 
N.  B.  Thofe  in  Italics  were  taken  from  the  Prench  or  S^oaniards. 


First  Rates. 
Guns. 

ICD  Britannia 
100  Royal  Geerge 


Second  Rates. 
Guns. 

90  Blenhehn 
00  Duke 
<)Q>  St.  George 
90  Namxir 


Guns. 

90  Nep1.i'.7ie 

90  Ocean 

90  Prince 

90  Princefs  Royal 

84  Royal  Wiiiiam 


Guns. 

90  Sandwich 
90  Union 

Third  Rates. 
64  Africa 


Guns. 
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Coins.]  In  Great  Britain  money  is  computed  by  pounds,  fhiilings, 
and  pence,  twelve  pence  making  a  /hilling,  and  twenty  Ihillings  one 
pound,  which  is  only  an  imaginary  coin;  The  gold  pieces  confift  only 
of  guineas,  halves,  and  quarters:  the  filver,  of  crowns,  half-crowns,  and 

Ihillings, 


Guns. 
64  Alc'uk 
74  Arrogant 
64  Bedford 
64  BelliqueiiX 
•74  Bellona 
64  Belleifle 
64  Bienfaifant 
70  Buckingham 
70  Burford 
80  Cambridge 
64  Captain 
74  Centaur 
70  Chichefter 
74  Cornwall 
74  Culloden 
64  Defiance 
66  Devonfhire 
70  Dorfetlhire 
74  Dragon 
74  Dublin 
64  Elizabeth 
64  Eliex 
74  Fame 
So  Fondroyant 
70  Grafton 
64  Hampton-Court 
74  Hercules 
74  Hero 
74  Kent  _ 
<74  Lenox 

74  Magnan'ime 

68  Marlborough 

74  Mars  , 

64  Modcfe 

64  Monmouth 

64  Nailau 

go  Newark 

74  Norfolk 

70  Northumberland 

70  Orford 

64  Pr.  Frederick 

go  Princefs  Amelia 

60  Princefs  Mary 

64  Revenge 

74  Shrewsbury 

70  Somerfet 

74  Stcrling-Caflle 

74  Super!? 

70  Swiftfure 

24  Temcraire 

70  Temple 

74  Teiribie 

74  ThiHiderer 

74  'i'orhay 

64  Trident 

74  Valiant 


Guns. 

70  Vanguard 
74  Waripight 

Fourth  Rates. 

60  Achilles 
60  America 
60  Anfon 
50  Antelope 
50  Affiftance 
50  Centurion 
50  Chatham 
50  Chefter 

Dreadnought 
50  Deptford 
60  Dunkirk 
60  Edgar 
50  Falldand 
50  Falmouth 
60  Firfne 
6c  Florentine 
JO  Guernfey 
50  Hampfliire 
60  Jerfey 
60  Intreplds 
50  Ifs 
60  Lion 
60  Medway 
60  Montague 
50  Norwich 
60  Nottingham 
_5  o  OrijiaiJie 
60  Panther 
60  Pembroke 
50  Portland 
50  Preilon 
60  Prince  of  Orange 
60  Rippon 
50  Romney 
50  Rochefter 
50  Saliibury 
50  Sutherland 
60  Weymouth 
50  AVinchefter 
64  Windfor 
60  York 

Fifth  Rates. 

32,  Adventurer 
32.  Alarm 
32.  Arethufa 
2,%  JEolus 
3  a  Bologna 
3a  B oft on 
32  Blonde 

36  Brilliant 


Guns. 

3  a  Crefcent 
38  Danae 
2,1  Diana 
44  Dover 
3  a  Emerald 
44  Enterprize 
3a  Flora 
44  Gofport 
3a  Juno 
3  a  Lark 
44  Launcefton 
30  Looe 
44  Lynn 

36  Melai7ip 

3Z  Minerva 

3  a  Montreal 

22  Niger 

36  Pallas 

44  Penzance 

44  Phoenix 

44  Prince  Edward 

32  Quebec 

44  Rainbo'w 

36  Renoiuii 

3  a  Repulfe 

3  a  Richmond 

3a  Saphire 

3a  Southampton 

Z%  Stagg 

3  a  Thames 

3  a  l^betis 

30  Torrington 

3a  Tweed 

36  Venus 

3  a  Vef;al 

44  Woolwich 

Sixth  Rates. 
a8  A6leon 

28  Aciinie 
ao  Aldborough 
24  Amazon 
a  8  Aquilon 
a  8  Argo 
24  Arundel 
a8  Boreas 
a8  Cerberus 
a4  Coventry 
ao  Deal  Callle 
a4  Dolphin 
a4  Echo 

20  Flamborough 
a4  Fowey 
24  Garland 
•;;o  Gibraltar 


Guns. 

ao  Glafgow 

20  Greyhound 

24  Hind 

24  Kennington 

28  Levant 

24  Lively 

a8  Liverpool 

a8  Lizard 

a4  Ludlow-Caftie 

a8  Maidftone 

24  Mercury 

a8  Milford 

24  Nightingale 

24  Portmahoa 

20  Rofe 

a4  Rye 

ao  Scarborough 
20  Seaford 
20  Seahorfe 
a8  Shannon 
24  Shcernels 
24  Solebay 
20  Syren 
24  Sui-prlzc 
a8  Tartar 
24  TerpfichorS 
28  Trent 
28  Valeur 
a8  Unicorn 
24  Wager 

Sloops* 

14  Albany 
10  Alderney 
10  Antigixa 
I  a  Badger 
16  Baltimore 
10  Barbadoes 
10  Bonetta 

8  Cruizer 
18  Cygnet 
10  Diligence 
14  Difpatch 
10  Druid 
14  Efcorte 
16  Favourite 
18  Ferret  . 

8  Flambros  Print 

8  Fly 
14  Fortune 
14  Grampus 
10  Granado 

8  Goree 

8  Happy 

8  Hazard 

Gua 
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fhillings,  fix-pences,  groats,  and  even  down  to  a  filver  penny ;  and  tlie 
copper  money  only  of  half-pence,  and  farthings.  In  a  country  like 
England,  where  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  filver  is  very  near  equal,  and  in 

fomc 


Guns. 
14  Hornet 
14  Hound 
2c  Hunter 

14  Jamaica 

30  King's  Fiflier 

8  Laurel 

6  Lurcher 
18  Merlia 
16  Mortar 

15  Nautilus. 
8  Peggy 

10  Pomona 
10  Otter 
i4  Pelican 
14  Porcupine 
l8  Pofiillion 
S  Ranger 
Racehorfe 


Guns. 

14  Saltalh 

8  Savage 
14  Senegal 
14  Sardome 

8  Speedwell 
10  Spy 
14  Swallow 
14  Swift 
J4  Swan 
16  Tamer 
Terror 
10  Thunder 
14  Trial 
14  Vulture 

8  Wafp 
16  Weazle 

8  Wolf 
IC  ZeJ>l)ir 


Bomb  Veflels. 

Bafililk 

Blaft 

Carcafs 

Piredrake 

Furnace 

Infernal 

Fire-SL  no  Guns. 

^tna 

Cormorant 

Grampus 

Lightning 

Pluto 

Raven 


Roman  Emperor 

Proferpine 

Salamander 

Strombolo 

Vefuvius 

Yachts, 

Guns. 

10  Dorfet 

8  Fubbs 

8  Katharine 
Augufta 

Storeships, 

20  Crown 

%4  South  Sea  Caftle 


Ships 


Rates.  Guns, 
3  74 


64 
60 
44 
32 
90 
Ditto, 

3  So 

4  30 
6  ^4 

90 


74 

60 
74 
50 
74 
24 
60 

64 

60 


.  Names. 

Albion 

Afia 

Augufta 

Anglefea 

Aurora 

Barjlei'.r 

L  new  fllip 

Boyne 

Briftol 

Blaridford 

Blenheim 

Hofpital-lhip 

Canada 

Canterbury 

Cuiiragezix 

Colchefter 

Dei5ance 

Experinieni 

Eagle 

Edinburgh 

Exeter 


out  of  Commiffion,  and  bui 
Rates.  Guns.  Names. 


44 
44 

80 

50 
44 
28 
44 
44 
30 
90 
44 


74 
50 
80 
50 
60 

90 
100 


Eltham 

Expedition 

Formidable 

Gloucefter 

Glory 

Guadalupe 

Haftings 

Hedlor 

Jafon 

London 

Mary  Galley 

Martin  Sloop 

Mary  Yacht 

Monarch 

Nonfuch 

Pr.  Carolina 

Louifa 

Plymouth 

Poole 

Queen 

Royal  Anne 


Idlng. 
Rates. 
3 
3 
4 
4 


Guns.  Names. 
84    Rami]  lies 
Royal  Oak 
Rupert 
Ruby 

R.  Charlotts 
Yacht 
Suffolk 
St.  Alban's 
Sphinx 
Triumph 
Vengeance 
Viper 
Vicilory 
Vulture  Sloop 
Warwick 
Winchelfea 
W  orcejfter 
William  and 

Mary  Yacht- 
Yarmouth 


64 
60 

50 


64 
60 
24 
74 
28 
10 
100 


60 


64 


Complement  of  Men,  and  Weight  of  Metal,  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

Ships  of  three  Decks.  Guns.    Men.  Metal. 

Guns.     Men.          Metal.  60       420       24    12  6 

ioo       850       42    24    12    6  60       400  24 

90       750       32    18    12    6  50       350  24 

80      600      32    18     9    6  50      300  18 

Ships  of  two  Decks.  44  40  250  18 

80  74  650       32    18     9  Frigates  of  one  Deck. 

70     ^  520       32    18     9.  36       240       12  6 

68  Ditto  3^      220      12  6 

66  Ditto  28       200        9  4 

64      480      24    12     6  20      160        9  4 
When  a  fliip  of  war  becomes  old  and  unfit  for  fervice,  the  fame  name  is  trans- 
ferred to  another,  which  is  built,  as  it  is  called,  upon  her  bottom.  While  a  fmgle  beam.. 


9 
12 

9 

9, 


i>f  the  old  fnip  remainsj  the  name  cannot  be.  changed  unkfs  by  adi  of  parliament. 
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fome  coins,  crown  pieces  particularly,  fupericr  to  the  nominal,  the 
coinage  of  filver  money  is  a  matter  of  great  confequence  ;  and  yet  the 
prefent  ftate  of  the  national  currency  feems  to  demand  a  new  coinage 
of  ftiillings  and  fix-pences,  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  latter  being  many 
of  them  worn  down  to  half  their  nominal  value.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  an  a£l  of  parliament,  and  by  the  public  lofing  the  difference  between 

The  Pay  of  the  Oiiicers  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  each  Rate.    Flag  Officers,  and  the 


Captains  to  Flags.  per  day. 

Admirals  and  Commanders  in  Chief  of  the  Fleet       —  —  500 

An  Admiral          —          —                           —  3100 

Vice  Admiral          ~  — -             —  ■ — •  aioa 

Rear  Admiral               —          —          —  > —  — ■  1150 

Firll  Captain  to  the  Commander  in  Chief       —          —  . —  I    15  o 

Second  ditto,  and  Captain  to  the  other  Admirals    —       —  —  100 

— to  Vice  Admirals  ")  if  firft  or  fecond  Rates,  toC  — ■  —  0160 

—to  Rear  Adm.irals  Jhave  the  pay  of  fuch  Rates —  —  0136 


OFFICERS. 

Firji. 

Second. 

1 

1 

Fourth 

F\fih. 

S 

xih. 

/. 

s. 

d. 

I. 

s. 

/. 

J". 

/. 

s , 

I. 

s. 

d. 

I. 

s. 

J 

a. 

Captain  per  day 

I 

0 

0 

0 

16 

A 
0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

c 

0 

8 

0 

Lieutenant  per  day 
Mafter  per  Month 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

c 
0 

0 

4 

0 

9 

0 

8 

8 

0 

7 

6 

0 

6 

IZ 

0 

6 

z 

5 

0 

0 

ad  mafter  and  pilots  of 

yachts  each  3/.  lOs. 
Mafter's  mate 

16 

3 

6 

C 

■2 
0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2^ 

/ 

10 

2, 

■  2 

z 

z 

0 

Midiliipman 

2r 

c 

0 

% 

0 

0 

I 

17 

0 

I 

9 

I 

10 

0 

I 

10 

Schoolmafter 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

17 

6 

I 

I  % 

9 

I 

10 

0 

Captain's  Clerk 

5 

c 

0 

0 

I 

17 

/ 

0 

I 

13 

9 

Quarter-mafter 

I 

0 

I 

15 

0 

I 

0 

I 

10 

0 

I 

8 

c 

I 

r 

0 

Quarter  mafter's  mate 

I 

10 

0 

I 

10 

0 

I 

8 

0 

X 

8 

0 

I 

6 

Q 

I 

5 

0 

Boatfwain 

4 

Q 

0 

3 

10 

0 

-2 

0 

0 

2, 

10 

0 

c 

J 

z 

0 

0 

Boatfwain's  mate 

I 

I  C 

c 

1 

I  ? 

0 

I 

la 

c 

I 

10 

0 

I 

8 

(3 

I 

6 

0 

Yeoman  of  the  flaeets 

I 

IZ 

0 

I 
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t"he  bullion  of  the  new  and  the  old  money.^  Befides  the  coins  already  men- 
tioned, five  and  two  guinea  pieces  are  coined  at  the  Tower  of  London, 
but  they  are  not  generally  current,  nor  is  any  filver  coin  that  is  lower  than 
fix-pence.  The  coins  of  the  famous  Simon,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  Charles  II's  reign,  are  remarkable  for  their  beau  ty. 

Royal  titles,  arms,  }  The  title  of  the  king  of  England,  is, 
AND  ORDERS.  )  ^7  Grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith.  The  defignatioa 
cf  the  kings  of  England  was  formerly,  his  or  her  Grace,  or  Highnefs, 
till  Henry  VIIT.  to  put  himfelf  on  a  footing  w^ith  the  emperor  Charles  V, 
allumed  that  of  Majel^y,  but  the  old  defignation,  was  not  aboliHied  till 
towards  the  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 

Since  the  accelTion  of  the  prefent  royal  family  of  Great  Britain,  anna 
1 7 14,  the  royal  atchievement  is  marHialled  as  follows  ;  quarterly,  in 
the  firft  grand  quarter,  Mars,^  three  licni  pajfar.t  guardant^  in  t<xle^  Sol, 
the  imperial  enfigns  of  England,  impaled,  with  the  royal  arms  of  Scot- 
land, ,  wlich  are,  Sol,  a  Uon  rampant  'within  a  double  trejfure  jioujered 
and  ccunterji)-jjiredy  nxiith  Jieurs-de-lis,  D/Iars,  The  fecond  quarter  15- the 
royal  arms  of  France,  viz.  Jupiter,  three  fieurs  de  lis,  Sol.  The  third, 
the  enfigns  of  Ireland  ;  which  is,  Jupiter,  an  harp  Sol,  firinged  Luna^ 
And  the  fourth  grand  quarter  is  his  prefent  maje%'s  own  coat,  viz.  Man^ 
tT.i.0  Hons  psjjant  guardant,  Sol,  for  Brunfwick,  impaled  with  Lunenburg, 
which  is,  Sol,  Jemee  cf  heart  proper,  a  lion  ramp  ant  Jupiter^  having 
ancient  Saxony,  viz.  Mars^  an  ho>-Je  current,  Luna,  cnte  (or  grafted)  i» 
ha/e  ;  and,  in  a  jhuld  furiout.  Mar.  ,  the  diadem,  or  cro^n  cf  Cbarlemcgne  % 
the  whole,  within  a  garter,  as  fovereign  of  that  moH:  noble  order  of 
knighthood. 

The  motto  of  Dieu  et  nwn  Droit,  that  is,  God  find  my  Right,  is  as  old 
as  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  who  aiTumed  it  to  fnew  his  independencj 
upon  ail  earthly  powers.  It  was  afterwards  revived  by  Edward  ill.  v^'hen 
he  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  France.  Almoft  every  king  of  England 
had  a  particular  badge  or  cognizance  :  fometimes  a  v/hito  hart,  fometimes 
a  fetlock  with  a  falcon,  by  which  it  is  faid  Edvv'ard  IV.  alluded  to  the 
infidelity  of  one  of  his  miftreffes,  and  fometimes  a  portcullis,  which  was 
that  of  the  houfe  of  Lancailer  :  many  of  the  princes  of  which  v/ere  born 
in  the  caflle  cf  Beaufort^  The  v/hite  rofe  was  the  bearing  of  the  houfq 
of  York  ;  and  that  of  Lancader,  by  v/ay  of  contra-didindion,  adopted  the 
red.  The  thiftle,  which  is  now  part  of  the  royal  armorial  bearings,  be- 
longed to  Scotland,  and  was  very  figniiicant  ivhen  joined  to  its  motto» 
J<Iemo  me  impure  lacejf.t.    None  fhail  iz^oly  provoke  rae. 

The  titles  of  the  king's  eldeil  fon,  are,  Prince  of  Wales,  duke  of 
Cornwall  and  Rothfay,  earl  cf  Cheller,  elecloral  prince  of  Brunfwick 
and  Lunenburgh,  earlof  Carrick,  baron  of  Renfrew,  lord  of  the  Ifles,  great 
ftewardof  Scotland,  and  captain-general  of  the  artillery  company. 

The  order  cf  the  Garter,  the  moll  honourable  of  any  in  the  world,  was 
inliituted  by  Edward  III.  It  confuts  of  the  Sovereign,  who  is  always  the 
king  or  queen  of  England,  of  25  companions,  called  knights  of  tha 
Garter,  who  wear  a  medal  of  St.  George  killing  the  dragon,  fuppofed  to 
be  the  tutelar  faint  of  England,  commonly  enamelled  on  gold,  fufpended 
from  a  blue  ribband,  which  was  formerly  v/orn  about  their  necks,  bus 
now  cro/Tes  their  bodies  from  the  Ihoulder.  The  garter,  however,  which 
is  buckled  under  the  left  knee,  gives  the  name  to  the  order,  and  on  it 
was  engraved  the  words,  Honi  fait  pit  mal y.  pe^fc*.   Evil  to  him  Vvfho  evil 
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thinks.  Authors  are  divided  as  to  the  original  of  that  motto,  but  it  cer- 
tainly alluded  to  the  bad  faith  of  the  French  king  John,  Edward's  con- 
temporary. This  order  is  fo  refpe£table,  that  it  has  a  prelate,  who  is  the 
bifliop  of  Winchefter,  and  a  chancellor,  who  is  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury 
fot  the  time  being.  It  has  likewife  a  regifter,  who  is  dean  of  Windfor, 
and  a  principal  king  at  arms,  called  Garter,  whofe  office  is  to  marflial 
and  manage  the  folemnities  at  the  inftallation  and  feafts  of  the  knights. 
The  place  of  inftallation  is  Edward  Ill.'s  chapel  at  Windfor,  on  which 
©ccafion  the  knights  appear  in  magnificent  robes,  appropriated  to  their 
order,  and  in  their  collars  of  SS; 

Knights  of  the  Bath,  fo  called  from  their  bathing  at  the  time  of  their 
creation,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  inftituted  by  Henry  IV.  about  the 
year  1399,  but  the  order  feems  to  be  more  ancient.  For  many  reigns 
they  were  created  at  the  coronation  of  a  king  or  queen,  or  other  folemn 
occalions,  and  they  wear  a  fcarlet  ribband  hanging  from  the  left  fhoulder, 
with  an  enamelled  medal  of  three  crowns,  and  the  motto,  T riajunda  in 
una.  Three  joined  in  one.  This  order  being  difcontinued,  was  re- 
vived by  king  George  I.  on  the  17th  of  June,  1725,  when  18  noblemen, 
and  as  many  commoners  of  the  firft  rank,  were  inftalled  knights  of  the 
order,  with  great  ceremony,  at  Vv'eftminfter,  where  the  place  of  inftall- 
mentis  Henry  VII. 's  chapel.  Their  robes  are  fplendid  and  fhewy,  and 
the  number  of  the  knights  is  undetermined.  The  bifhop  of  Rochefter  is 
perpetual  dean  of  the  order,  which  has  likewife  a  regifter,  and  other 
ofHcers. 

The  order  of  the  thiille,  as  belonging  to  Scotland,  is  mentioned  in  the 

account  of  that  kingdom. 

The  origin  of  the  Englifh  peerage,  or  nobility,  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. Their  titles,  and  order  of  dignity,  are  dukes,  marquifTes,  earls, 
vifcounts,  and  lords  or  barons. 

Baronets  can  fcarce  be  faid  to  belong  to  an  order,  having  no  other  badge 
than  a  hand  gules,  in  a  field  argent,  in  their  arms.  They  are  the  only 
iiereditary  honour  under  the  peerage,  and  would  take  place  even  of  the 
knights  of  the  Garter,  were  it  not  that  the  latter  are  always  privy-counfel- 
lors,  there  being  no  intermediate  honour  between  them  and  the  parlia- 
mentary barons  of  England.  They  v/ere  inftituted  by  James  I.  about  the 
year  1615.  Their  number  was  then  two  hundred,  and  each  paid  about 
ioool.  on  pretence  of  reducing  and  planting  the  province  of  Ulfter  in 
Ireland  :  but,  at  prefent,  the  number  of  thefe  knights  amounts  to  700. 

A  knight  is  a  term  ufed  almoft  in  every  nation  in  Europe,  and  in  ge- 
neral fignifies  a  foldier  ferving  on  horfeback,  a  rank  of  no  mean  eftimation 
in  ancient  armies,  and  entitling  the  party  himfelf  to  the  appellation  of 
Sir.  In  the  common  lav/  they  are  called  milites  or  foldiers,  and  they  are 
made  by  the  king  laying  a  fword  upon  their  fhoulders,  and  deliring  them 
to  rife  by  the  title  of  Sir.  It  is  a  mark  of  perfonal  regard  from  the 
crown,  and  therefore  the  title  does  not  defcend  to  pofterity.  Other  knight- 
hoods formerly  took  place  in  England,  fuch  as  thofe  of  bannerets,  bache- 
lors, knights  of  the  carpet,  and  the  like,  but  they  are  now  difufed. 

ft  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  account  for  the  original  of  the  word  efquire, 
which  formerly  fignified  a  perfon  bearing  the  arms  of  a  nobleman  or  knight, 
and  they  were  therefore  called  armJgeri.  This  title  denoted  any  perfon, 
who  by  his  birth  or  property  was  intitled  to  bear  arms;  but  it  is  at 
prefent  applied  promifcuoufly  to  any  man,  who  can  afford  to  live  in  the 
character  of  a  geutleman  v/ithout  trade,  and  even  a  tradefman,  if  he  is  a 
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jufdce  of  peace,  demands  the  appellation.  This  degree,  To  late  as  ia 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  was  an  order,  .and  conferred  by  the  king,  by 
putting  about  the  party's  neck  a  collar  of  SS.  and  giving  him  a  pair  of 
filver  fpurs.  Gower,  the  poet,  appears  from  his  effigies  on  his  tomb,  in 
Southvvark,  to  have  been  an  efqiiire  by  creation.  Serjeants-at-law,  and 
other  ferjeants  belonging  to  the  king's  houfliold,  juflices  of  the  peace, 
doftors  in  divinity,  law,  and  phyfic,  take  place  of  other  efquires ;  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  all  the  fonsof  dukes,  marquifes,  earls,  vifcounts,  and 
barons,  are  in  the  eye  of  the  law  no  more  than  efquires,  though  commonly 
defigned  by  noble  titles.  The  appellation  of  gentleman,  though  now 
confounded  with  the  mean  ranks  of  people,  is  the  root  of  all  Englifh 
honour,  for  every  nobleman  is  prefumed  to  be  a  gentleman,  though  every 
gentleman  is  not  a  nobleman. 

History.]  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Britain 
were  a  tribe  of  the  Gauls,  or  Celts,  that  fettled  on  the  oppofite  fliore  j 
a  fuppofition  founded  upon  the  evident  conformity  in  their  language, 
manners,  government,  religion,  and  complexion. 

In  the  account  I  have  given  of  the  laws  and  conftitution,  may  be 
found  great  part  of  the  hiftory  of  England,  which  I  fhall  not  here  re- 
peat, but  confine  myfelf  to  the  different  gradations  of  events,  in  a  chro- 
nological order,  connedled  with  the  improvements  of  arts,  fciences,  com- 
merce, and  manufadures,  at  their  proper  periods,  and  that  in  a  man*- 
ner  fuitable  to  the  propofed  brevity  of  this  work. 

When  Julius  Caefar,  about  fifty-two  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrifl, 
meditated  a  conquell  of  Britain,  the  natives,  undoubtedly,  had  great 
connexions  with  the  Gauls,  and  other  people  of  the  continent,  in  go- 
vernment, religion,  and  commerce,  rude  as  the  latter  was  Caefar  wrote 
the  hiflory  of  his  two  expeditions,  which  he  pretended  were  accompa- 
nied with  vafi:  difiiculties,  and  attended  by  fuch  advantages  over  the 
iflanders,  that  they  agreed  to  pay  tribute.  Jtplainl}^  appears,  however, 
from  contemporary,  and  other  authors,  as  well  as  Csefar's  own  narra- 
tive, that  his  viftories  were  incomplete  and  indecifive  ;  nor  did  the  Ro- 
mans receive  the  leafi:  advantage  from  his  expedition,  but  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  ifland  than  they  had  before.  The  Britons,  at  the  time  of 
Csefar's  defcent,  were  governed  in  time  of  war,  by  a  political  confede- 
racy, of  Vv'hich  Caffibelan,  v^'hofe  territories  lay  in  Hertfordfhire  and 
fome  of  the  adjacent  counties,  was  the  head  ;  and  this  form  of  govern- 
ment continued  among  them  for  feme  time. 

'  In  their  manner  of  life,  as  defcribed  by  Casfar,  and  the  befl  authors, 
they  differed  little  from  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  northern  climates  that 
have  been  already  mentioned  ;  but  ^hey  certainly  fowed  corn,  though, 
perhaps,  they  chiefly  fubiifted  upon  animal  food  and  milk.  Their  cloath- 
ing  was  (kins,  and  their  fortifications  beams  of  wood.  They  were  dex- 
terous in  the  management  of  their  chariots  beyond  credibility,  and  they 
fought  with  lances,  darts,  and  Avords.  Women  fometimes  led  their 
armies  to  the  field,  and  v/ere  recognized  as  fovereigns  of  their  particular 
diftridh.  'They  favoured  a  primogeniture,  or  feniority,  in  their  fuccef- 
fion  to  royalty,  but  fet  it  afide  on  the  fmalleft  inconveniency  attending 
it.  They  painted  their  bodies  with  woad,  which  gave  them  a  bluim  or 
greenifh  call  ;  and  they  are  faid  to  have  had  figures  of  animals,  and 
hea^'enly  bodies  on  their  fkins.  In  their  marriages  they  were  not  very 
delicate,  for  they  formed  themfelves  into  what  we  may  call  matrimonial 
clubs.  Twelve  or  fourteen  men  married  as  many  wives,  and  each  wife  v/as 
in  common  to  them  all,  but  her  children  belonged  to  the  original  huiband. 
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The  Britons  lived  during  tlie  long  reign  of  Auguftus  C^efar,  rather  as 
the  allies  than  the  tributaries  of  the  Romans  ;  but  the  communications 
between  Rome  and  Great  Britain  being  then  extended,  the  emperor 
Claudius  Cxfar,  about  forty-two  years  after  the  birth  of  Chrift,  under- 
took an  expedition  in  perfon,  in  which  he  feems  to  have  been  fuccefsful, 
again  ft  Britain.  His  conquefts,  however,  were  imperfeft ;  Caradtacus, 
and  Boadicia,  though  a  woman,  made  noble  ftands  againft  the  Romans. 
The  former  was  taken  prifoner,  after  a  defperate  battle,  and  carried  to 
Rome,  where  his  undaunted  behaviour  before  Claudius  gained  him  the 
admiration  of  the  vidors,  and  is  celebrated  in  the  hiftories  of  the  times. 
Boadicia  being  oppreffed  in  a  manner  that  difgraces  the  Roman  name, 
and  defeated,  difdained  to  furvive  the  liberties  of  her  country  ;  and  Agri- 
cola,  general  to  Domitian,  after  fubduing  South  Britain,  carried  his 
arms,  as  has  been  already  feen  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland,  northwards, 
into  Caledonia,  v/here  his  fuccelTors  had  no  reafon  to  boaft  of  their  pro- 
grefs,  every  inch  of  ground  being  bravely  defended.  During  the  time 
the  Romans  remained  in  this  ifland,  they  ereded  thofe  walls  I  have  fo 
often  mentioned,  to  protect  the  Britons  from  the  invafions  of  the  Caledo- 
nians, Scots,  and  Pi£ls  (the  latter  are  thought  to  have  been  the  fouthern 
Britons  retired  northwards) ;  and  we  are  told,  that  the  Roman  language, 
learning,  and  cuiloms,  became  familiar  in  Britain.  There  feems,  how- 
ever, to  be  no  great  foundation  for  this  affertion  ;  and  it  is  more  proba- 
ble, that  the  Romans  confidered  Britain  chiefly  as  a  nurfery  for  their  ar- 
mies abroad,  on  account  of  the  fuperior  llrength  of  body  and  courage  of 
the  inhabitants,  when  difciplined.  That  this  was  the  cafe,  appears 
plainly  enough  from  the  defencelefs  ftate  of  the  Britons,  when  the  go- 
vernment of  Rome  recalled  her  forces  from  that  ifland.  I  have  already 
taken  notice,  that  during  the  abode  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  they  in- 
troduced into  it  all  the  luxuries  of  Italy  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  under 
them  the  South  Britons  became  the  moft  abjed  flaves,  and  that  the  ge- 
nius of  liberty  retreated  northwards,  where  the  natives  had  made  a  brave 
refiftance  againll  the  conquerors  of  the  world.  For  though  the  Britons 
were  unqueftionably  very  brave,  when  incorporated  with  the  Roman  le- 
gions abroad,  we  know  of  no  ftruggle  they  made,  in  latter  times,  for 
their  independency  at  home,  notwithilanding  the  many  favourable  op- 
portunities that  offered.  The  Roman  emperors  and  generals,  while  in 
this  ifland,  ailifted  by  the  Britons,  v/ere  entirely  employed  in  repelling 
the  attacks  of  the  Caledonians  and  Pifls,  and  they  appeared  to  have 
been  in  no  pain  about  the  fouthern  provinces. 

Upon  the  mighty  inundations  of  thofe  barbarous  nations,  which,  under 
the  names  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  invaded  the  Roman  empire,  with  in- 
finite numbers,  fury,  and  danger  to  Rome  itfelf*,  the  Roman  legions 
v/ere  withdrawn  out  of  Britain,  with  the  flower  of  the  Britifn  youth,  for 
the  defence  of  the  capital  and  centre  of  the  empire.  As  the  Roman, 
forces  decreafed  in  Britain,  the  Scots  and  Pids,  who  had  always  oppofed 
the  progrefs  of  the  Pvomans  in  this  ifland,  advanced  the  more  boldly  into 
the  fouthern  parts,  carrying  terror  and  defoiation  over  the  whole  country. 
The  elFerainated  Britons  were  fo  habituated  to  flavery,  and  accuftomed  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  Romans  for  defence,  that  they  again  and  again  implored 
the  return  of  the  Romans,  who  as  often  drove  back  the  invaders  to  their 
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»iouiitams  and  ancient  limits  beyond  tPie  walls.  But  thefe  enterprizes 
lerved  only  to  protract  the  mileries  of  the  Britons  ;  and  the  Romans, 
now  reduced  to  extremities  at  home,  and  fatigued  with  thefe  diftant  ex- 
peditions, acquainted  the  Britons,  that  they  mull  no  longer  look  to  them 
,for  protedion,  exhorted  them  to  arm  in  their  own  defence ;  and,  that 
they  might  leave  the  illand  with  a  good  grace,  they  afiiiled  the  Britons 
in  re-building  with  ilone  the  wall  of  Severus,  between  Newcailie  and 
Carlifle,  which  they  lined  v/ith  forts  and  watch  towers ;  and  having  done 
this  good  office  took  their  laft  farewel  of  Britain,  about  the  year  448, 
after  having  been  mailers  of  the  moH:  fertile  parts  of  it^  if  we  reckoa 
from  the  invafion  of  Julius  C^eiar,  500  years. 

The  Scots  and  Pifts,  finding  the  whole  ifland  finally  deferted  by  the 
Roman  legions,  now  regarded  the  v^hole  as  their  prize,  attacked  Seve- 
rus's  wall  with  redoubled  forces,  ravaged  all  before  them  with  a  rage 
and  fury  peculiar  to  northern  nations  in  thofe  ages,  and  v/hich  a  remem- 
brance of  former  injuries  could  not  fail  to  infpire.  The  poor  Britons, 
like  a  helplefs  family,  deprived  of  their  parent  and  prote£lor,  already 
fubdued  by  their  own  fears,  had  again  recourfe  to  Rome,  and  fent  over 
their  m.iferable  epifiile  for  relief  (ilill  upon  record),  which  was  addreffed. 
in  thefe  words;  To  Aetius,  thrice  ccnful :  The  groans  of  the  Britons  :  and 
told  them,  after  other  lamentable  complaints,  That  the  harbarians  drove 
ihsm  to  the  fe^-,  and  the  fea  hack  to  the  harbarians  \  and  they  had  only  the  hard- 
choice  left  cf  perijhing  hy  the  fnord  or  by  the  nvaves.  But  having  no  hopes 
given  them  by  the  Roman  general,  of  any  fuccours  from  that  fide,  they 
began  to  confider  what  other  nation  they  might  call  over  to  their  re- 
lief :  and  we  have  from  Gildas,  who  was  him.felf  a  Briton  (and  defcribes 
the  degeneracy  of  his  countrymen  in  lamentable  ftrains),  but  very  dark 
confufed  hints  of  their  officers,  and  the  names  of  fome  of  their  kings, 
particularly  one  Vortigern,  who  ftruck  a  bargain  with  two  Saxon  chiefs, 
Hengiil  and  Horfa,  to  protect  them  from  the  Scots  and  Picls.  The  Saxons 
were  in  thofe  days  malters  of  what  is  now  called  the  Englilh  channel, 
and  their  native  countries,  comprehending  Scandinavia,  and  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Germany,  being  overllocked  v/ith  inhabitants,  they  rea- 
dily accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Britons ;  whom  they  relieved  by  check- 
ing the  progrefs  of  the  Scots  and  Picls  ;  and  had  the  ifland  of  Thanet  al- 
lowed them  for  their  refidence.  But  their  own  country  was  fo  populous 
and  barren,  and  the  fertile  lands  of  Britain  fo  agreeable  and  alluring, 
that  in  a  very  little  time  Hengift  and  Horfa  began  to  meditate  a  fettle- 
ment  for  themfelves ;  and  frefh  fupplies  of  their  countrymen  arriving 
daily,  the  Saxons  foon  became  formidable  to  the  Britons,  whom,  after 
a  violent  ftruggle  of  near  150  years,  they  fubdued,  or  drove  into  Wales, 
where  their  language  and  defcendants  Hill  remain. 

Literature  at  this  time  in  England  v/as  fo  rude,  that  we  know  but  little 
of  its  hiftory.  The  Saxons  were  ignorant  of  letters,  and  public  tranfac- 
tions  among  the  Britons  were  recorded  only  by  their  bards  and  poets,  a 
fpecies  of  men  whom  they  held  in  great  veneration.  Nennius,  v/ho  feems 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Gildas,  mentions,  indeed,  a  few  fads, 
but  nothing  that  can  be  relied  on,  or  that  can  form  a  conneded  hiilory. 
We  can  therefore  only  mention  the  names  of  Merlin,  a  reputed  prince  and 
prophet  ;  Pendragon,  the  celebrated  Arthur,  and  Thalieffin,  Vv'hofe  works 
are  faid  to  be  exrant,  with  others  of  lefs  note.  All  we  know  upon  the 
whole  is,  that  after  repeated  bloody  wars,  in  which  the  Britons  were 
fometimes  the  enemies,  and  foaietimes  the  allies  of  the  Scots  and  Fids, 
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the  Saxons  became  maflers  of  all  England,  to  the  foutK  of  Adrian's,  or 
rather  Severus's  wall  ;  but  the  Scots  and  Pidls  feem  to  have  been  mafters 
of  all  the  territory  to  the  north  of  chat,  though  they  fuffered  the  Bri- 
tons^ who  had  been  driven  northwards,  to  be  governed  by  their  ovva 
tributary  kings ;  an  intermixture  that  has  created  great  doubts  and  con- 
fiifions  in  hiftory  ;  which  I  fhall  not  here  pretend  to  unravel. 

i  have  already  given  a  fketch  of  the  conilitution  and  government  which 
tlie  Saxons  imported  into  England,  and  which  form  by  far  the  moft  va- 
luable part  of  their  ancient  hiftory. 

We  have  no  account  of  their  converfion  to  Chriftianlty  but  from 
Popifli  writers,  who  generally  endavour  to  magnify  the  merits  of  their 
faperiors.  According  to  them,  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  who  claimed 
pre-eminence  in  the  heptarchy,  as  being  defcended  from  Hengift,  mar- 
ried the  king  of  France's  daughter,  and  llie  being  a  Chriftian,  pope  Gre- 
gory the  Great  feized  that  opportunity  to  enforce  the  converlion  of  her 
liufband  to  Chriflianity,  or  rather  to  Popery.  For  that  purpofe,  about 
the  year  596,  he  fent  over  to  England  the  famous  Auflin,  the  monk,  who 
probably  found  no  great  difficulty  in  converting  the  king  and  his  people  ; 
and  alfo  Sebert,  king  of  the  Eaft  Saxons,  who  was  baptized,  and  founded 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  in  London.  The  monk  then,  by  his  mailer's  or- 
der, attempted  to  bring  the  churches  of  the  Britons  in  Wales  to  a  con- 
formity with  that  of  Rome,  particularly  as  to  the  celebration  of  Eafter ;  but 
finding  a  ilout  reliftance  on  the  part  of  the  biihops  and  clergy,  he  perfuaded 
his  Chriftian  converts,  to  maffacre  them,  which  they  did  to  the  number  of 
1200  priefcs  and  monks,  and  reduced  the  Britons,  who  were  found  in  the 
heptarchy,  to  a  flate  of  flavery,  which  fome  think  gave  rife  to  the  ancient 
villenage  in  England.  Auftin  is  accounted  the  firll:  archbifliop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  died  in  605,  as  his  convert  Ethelbert  did  foon  after. 

It  does  not  fall  v^ithin  my  defign  to  relate  the  feparate  hiftory  of  every 
particular  nation  that  formed  the  heptarchy,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that 
the  pope,  in  Auftin's  time,  fuppiied  England  with  about  400  monks,  and 
that  the  popifli  clergy  took  care  to  keep  their  kings  and  laity  under  the 
moft  deplorable  ignorance,  but  always  magnifying  the  power  and  fanftity 
of  his  holinefs.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  during  their  hep- 
tarchy, were  governed  by  priefls  and  monks ;  and  as  they  faw  convenient, 
perfuaded  their  kings  either  to  ihut  themfelves  up  in  cloifters,  or  to  under- 
take pilgrim  ages  to  Rome,  where  they  finifiied  their  days ;  no  lefs  than 
thirty  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  during  the  heptarchy,  refigned  their  crowns  in 
that  Planner,  and  among  them  was  Ina,  king  of  the  Well  Saxons,  though 
in  other  refpeds  he  was  a  wife  and  brave  prince.  The  bounty  of  thofe 
Artglo-Saxon  kings  to  the  fee  of  Rome  was  therefore  unlimited ;  and 
Ethel wald  king  of  Mercia  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  impofed  an 
annual  tax  of  a  penny  upon  every  houfe,  which  was  afterwards  known  by 
the  name  of  Peter's  pcncco 

The  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  during  the  heptarchy,  coinmonly  chofe  one 
who  was  to  be  head  of  their  political  confederacy,  for  regulating  their 
concerns,  but  without  any  jurifdiftion  in  the  dominions  of  others.  The 
clergy,  we  may  eafily  fuppofe,  had  great  influence  on  thofe  occafions ; 
and  the  hiflory  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  is  little  more  than  that  of  crimes, 
treafonSj  and  murders,  committed  by  the  inftigations  of  priefts  and  monks. 
Even  their  criminal  law,  as  I  have  already  inferred,  admitted  of  a  pe- 
cuniary compenfation  for  murder,  and  regicide  itfelf. 

Under  all  thofe  difadvantages  of  bigotry  and  barbarity,  the  Anglo- 
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Saxons  were  happy  in  comparifon  of  the  nations  on  the  continent ;  be- 
caufe  they  were  free  from  the  Saracens,  or  fucceiTors  of  Mahomet,  who 
had  eret51ed  an  empire  in  the  Eaft,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman,  and  be- 
gan to  extend  their  ravages  over  Spain,  Italy,  and  France.  London  v/as 
then  a  place  of  very  confiderable  trade  ;  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
Saxon  chronicles,  quoted  by  Tyrrel,  Withred,  king  of  Kent,  paid  at  ons 
time  to  Ina,  king  of  Wefiex,  a  fum  in  filver  equal  to  go.oooL  fterliiig  in 
the  year  694.  England,  therefore,  we  may  fuppofe  to  have  been  about 
this  time  a  refuge  for  rhe  people  on  the  continent.  The  venerable  Bede 
then  compofed  his  church  hiftory  of  Britain.  The  Saxon  chronicle  is  one 
of  the  oldeft  and  moil:  authentic  monuments  of  hiftory  that  any  nation 
can  produce.  An  architedure,  fuch  as  it  was,  with  ftone  and  glafs  work- 
ing, was  introduced  into  England  ;  and  we  read  in  709,  of  a  Northum- 
brian prelate  who  was  ferved  in  filver  plate.  It  mull,  however,  be  owned, 
that  the  i^axon  coins,  which  are  generally  of  copper,  are  many  of  them 
illegible,  and  all  of  them  mean.  Ale  and  ale  houfes  are  mentioned  in 
the  lawb  of  Ina,  about  the  year  728  ;  and  in  this  ftate  was  the  Saxon  hep- 
tarchy in  England,  when  about  the  year  800,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  tired  out 
with  the  tyranny  of  their  petty  kings,  united  in  calling  to  the  government 
of  the  heptarchy,  Egbert,  who  was  the  eldeft  remaining  branch  of  the 
race  of  Cerdic,  one  of  the  Saxon  chiefs  who  firft  arrived  in  Britain. 

Charles  the  Great,  othervvife  Charlemagne,  was  then  king  of  France, 
and  emp'^ror  of  Germany  ;  and  I  have,  in  a  former  part  of  this  work, 
mentioned  the  commercial  treaty  between  him  and  OiTa,  king  of  Mercia, 
to  whom  he  fentin  a  prefent,  a  Hungarian  fword,  a  belt,  and  two  filken 
veils.  Egbert  had  been  obliged,  by  Uate  jealoufies,  to  fly  to  the  court  of 
Charles  for  protection  from  the  perfecutions  of  Eadburga,  daughter  of 
Offa,  wife  to  Brithric,  king  of  the  Weil  Saxons.  Egbert  acquired  at 
the  court  of  Charles,  the  arts  both  of  war  and  government,  and  foon 
united  the  Saxon  heptarchy  in  his  own  perfon,  but  without  fubduing 
Wales.  He  changed  the  name  of  his  kingdom  into  that  of  Engle-lond, 
or  England  ;  but  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  fome  part  of  England  con- 
tinued ftill  to  be  governed  by  independent  princes  of  the  blood  of  Cerdic, 
tbo'  they  paid,  perhaps,  a  fmall  tribute  to  Egbert.  His  profperity  excited 
the  envy  of  tne  northern  nations,  who,  under  the  name  of  Danes,  then 
infefted  the  feas,  and  were  no  ilrangers  to  the  coafts  of  England  ;  for  about 
the  year  832,  they  made  defcents  upon  Kent  and  Dorfetfhire,  where  they 
defeated  Egbert  in  perfon,  and  carried  off  abundance  of  booty  to  their  ihips. 
About  two  years  after  they  landed  in  Cornv/all,  and  though  they  were 
joined  by  the  CorniHi  Britons,  they  were  driven  out  of  England  by  Egbert, 
who  died  in  the  year  838,  at  Wincheiler,  his  chief  refidence. 

Egbert  v/as  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ethelvvolf,  who  divided  his  power  with 
his  eldeft  fon  Athelllan.  By  this  time  England  had  become  a  fcene  of 
blood  and  ravages,  through  the  renewal  of  the  Daniih  invafions  ;  and 
Ethelwolf,  after  fome  time  bravely  oppofmg  them,  retired  in  a  fit  of  de- 
votion to  Rome,  to  v/hlch  place  he  carried  with  him  his  youngeft  fon, 
afterwards  the  famous  Alfred,  the  father  of  the  Englifh  conilitution.  The 
gifts  which  Ethelwolf  made  to  the  clergy  on  this  occafion  (copies  of  which 
are  11:11  remaining)  are  fo  prodigious,  that  they  fhew  his  brain  to  have 
been  touched  by  his  devotion.  Upcn  his  death,  after  his  return  from 
Rome,  he  divided  his  dominions  between  two  of  his  fons  (Atheliian  being 
then  dead)  Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert,  but  v/e  know  of  no  patrimony  that 
was  left  to  young  Alfred.  Euhelbert,  who  was  the  furvivlng  fon,  left  his 
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kingdom,  in  866,  to  his  brother  Ethelred  ;  in  whofe  time,  notvvithftand- 
ing  the  courage  and  condud  of  Alfred,  the  Danes  became  mafters  of  the 
fea  coafts,  and  the  fineft  counties  in  England.  Ethelred  being  killed,  his 
brother  Alfred  mounted  the  throne  in  871.  He  was  one  of  the  greatelt 
princes  both  in  peace  and  war,  mentioned  in  hiftory.  He  fought  feven 
battles  with  the  Danes,  with  various  fuccefs,  and  when  defeated,  he  found 
jefources  that  rendered  him  as  terrible  as  before.  He  was,  however,  at 
one  time  reduced  to  an  uncommon  Hate  of  mifery,  being  forced  to  live 
an  the  difguife  of  a  cowherd.  He  ftill,  however,  kept  up  a  fecret  cor- 
xefpondence  with  his  brave  friends,  whom  he  collefted  together,  and  by 
their  affiftance  he  gave  the  Danes  many  lignal  overthrows,  till  at  laft  he 
recovered  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  obliged  the  Danes,  who  had 
heen  fettled  in  it,  to  fwear  obedience  to  his  government:  even  part  of 
Wales  courted  his  prcteclion  ;  fo  that  he  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
moft  powerful  monarch  that  had  ever  reigned  in  England. 

Among  the  other  glories  of  Alfred's  reign,  was  that  of  raifing  a  mari- 
time power  in  England,  by  which  he  fecured  her  coafts  from  future  in- 
vafions.  He  rebuilt  the  city  of  London,  which  had  been  burnt  down 
by  the  Danes,  and  founded  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  about  the  year  895  : 
He  divided  England  iato  counties,  hundreds,  and  tythings  ;  or  rather  he 
revived  thofe  divifions,  and  the  ufe  of  juries,  which  had  fallen  into  de- 
fuetude  by  the  ravages  of  the  Danes.  Having  been  educated  at  Rome 
he  was  himfelf  not  only  a  fcholar,  but  an  author ;  and  he  tells  us  him- 
felf,  that  upon  his  accefRon  to  the  throne  he  had  fcarcely  a  lay  fubjeft  who 
could  read  Englifli,  or  an  eccleliaftic  who  underilood  Latin.  He  intro- 
duced ftone  and  brick  buildings  to  general  ufe  in  palaces  as  well  as 
churches,  though  it  is  certain  that  liis  fubjedls  for  many  years  after  his 
death  were  fond  of  timber  buildings.  His  encouragement  of  commerce 
and  navigation  may  feem  incredible  to  modern  tim-es,  but  he  had  mer- 
chants v/ho  traded  in  Eafl- India  jewels  ;  and  Wiiliamx  of  Malmfbury  fays, 
that  fome  of  their  gems  were  depoii ted  in  the  church  of  Sherbone  in  his 
time,  fie  received  from  one  06lher,  about  the  year  890,  a  full  difco- 
very  of  the  coafts  of  Norway  and  Lapland,  as  far  as  Ruffia ;  and  he  tells 
the  king,  in  his  memorial  printed  by  Hakluyt,  that  he  failed  along  the 
<<  Norway  coaft,  fo  far  north  as  commonly  the  v^hale  hunters  ufe  to  tra- 

vel."  He  invited  numbers  of  learned  men  into  his  dominions,  and 
found  faithful  and  ufeful  allies  in  the  two  Scotch  kings  his  contempora- 
ries, Gregory  and  Donald,  againft  the  Danes.  He  is  faid  to  have  fought 
210  lefs  than  iifty-fix  pitched  battles  with  thofe  barbarians.  He  was  in- 
exorable againft  his  corrupt  judges,  whom  he  ufed  to  hang  up  on  public 
highways,  as  a  terror  to  evil-doers.  He  died  in  the  year  901,  and  his 
cliaradler  is  fo  completely  amiaile  and  heroic,  that  he  is  juftly  dignified 
with  the  epithet  of  the  Great.  I  have  been  the  more  diiFufe  on  the  hiftory 
of  Alfred's  reign,  as  it  is  the  moft  glorious  of  any  in  the  Englifh  annals,^ 
though  it  did  not  extend  to  foreign  congueft. 

Alfred  was  fucceeded  by  his  fbn  Edward  the  Elder,  under  whom,  though 
a  brave  prince,  the  Danes  renewed  their  barbarities  and  invafions.  He 
died  in  the  year  925,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon  Athelftan. 
This  prince  was  fuch  an  encourager  of  commerce  as  to  make  a  law,  that 
every  merchant  who  made  three  voyages,  on  his  own  account,  to  the 
Mediterranean,  fhould  be  put  upon  a  footing  v/ith  a  thane,  or  nobleman 
of  the  £rft  rank.  He  encouraged  coinage,  and  we  find  by  his  laws 
that  archbifiiops,  bifliops^  and  even  abbots,  had  then  the  privilege  of 
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minting  money.  His  dominions  appear,  however,  to  have  been  con- 
fined towards  the  north  by  the  Danes,  although  his  vaflals  ftill  kept  a 
footing  in  thofe  counties.  He  was  engaged  in  perpetual  war  with  his 
neighbours,  the  Scots  in  particular,  and  died  in  941.  The  reigns  of 
his  fuGceffors,  Edmund,  Edred,  and  Edwy,  were  weak  and  inglorious, 
being  either  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Danes,  or  difgraced  by  the  in- 
fluence of  priefts.  Edgar,  who  mounted  the  throne  about  the  year  9593, 
revived  the  naval  glory  of  England,  but,  like  his  predeceffors,  he  was 
the  flave  of  priefts,  particularly  St.  Dunftan.  His  reign,  however,  was 
pacific  and  glorious,  though  he  was  obliged  to  cede  to  the  Scoes  all  the 
territory  to  the  north  of  the  Tine.  He  was  fucceeded,  in  975,  by  his 
cldeft  fon  Edvv^ard,  who  was  barbaroufly  murdered  by  his  ftep-mother^ 
whofe  fon  Ethelred  mounted  the  throne  in  978.  The  Englifh  nation,  at 
that  time,  by  the  help  of  priefts,  was  over-run  with  barbarians,  and  the 
Danes  by  degrees  became  pofTefTed  of  the  fineft  part  of  the  country,  while 
their  countrymen  made  fometiines  dreadful  defcents  in  the  weftern  parts. 
In  the  year  1002  they  had  made  fuch  fettlements  in  England,  that 
Ethelred  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  a  general  maffacre  of  them  by  the 
Englifh,  but  it  is  improbable  that  it  was  ever  put  into  execution,  Some 
attempts  of  that  kind,  however,  were  undoubtedly  made  in  particular 
counties,  but  they  ferved  only  to  enrage  the  Daniih  king,  Swein,  who 
in  1013,  drove  Ethelred,  his  queen,  and  two  fons,  out  of  England  into 
Normandy,  a  province  of  France,  facing  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  England, 
at  that  time  governed  by  its  own  princes,  ftyled  the  dukes  of  Normandy, 
Swein  being  killed,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Canute  the  Great,  whom  I 
have  already  mentioned,  but  Ethelred  returning  to  England,  forced 
Canute  to  retire  to  Denmark,  from  whence  he  invaded  England  v/ith  a 
vaft  army,  and  obliged  Edmund  Ironfide,  Ethelred's  fon,  to  divide  witli 
him  the  kingdom.  Upon  Edmund's  being  affalTmated,  Canute  fucceeded 
to  the  undivided  kingdom  ;  and  dying  in  1035,  his  fon,  Harold  Hare- 
foot,  did  nothing  memorable,  and  his  fucceffor,  Hardicanute,  was  fo  de- 
generate a  prince  that  the  Danifn  royalty  ended  with  him  in  England. 

The  family  of  Ethelred  was  now  called  to  the  throne  ;  and  Edward, 
who  is  commonly  called  the  Confeftbr,  mounted  it,  though  Edgar  Athe- 
ling,  by  being  defcended  from  an  elder  branch,  had  the  lineal  right, 
and  was  alive.  Edward  the  Confefibr  was  a  foft,  good-natured  prince, 
a  great  benefactor  to  the  church,  and  exceiTively  fond  of  the  Normans, 
with  whom  he  had  refided.  He  was  governed  by  his  minifter,  earl  God- 
win, and  his  fons,  the  eldeft  of  whom  was  Harold.  He  durft  not  refent, 
though  he  felt,  their  ignominious  treatment ;  and  perceiving  his  kinf- 
rnan  Edgar  Atheling  to  be  of  a  foft  difpofition,  neither  he  nor  the  Eng- 
lifh paid  much  regcird  to  Atheling's  hereditary  right ;  fo  that  the  Con- 
fefibr, as  is  faid,  devifed  the  fucceffion  of  his  crown  upon  his  death  to 
\yilliam  duke  of  Normandy.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  that  upon 
the  death  of  the  Confellbr,  in  the  year  1066,  Harold,  fon  to  Godwia 
earl  of  Kent,  mounted  the  throne  of  England, 

V/illiam  duke  of  Normandy,  though  a  baftard,  was  then  In  the  un» 
rivalled  pofTelTion  of  that  great  duchy,  and  refolved  to  aiTert  his  right 
to  the  crjwn  of  England.  For  that  purpofe  he  invited  the  neigh^pourisg 
princes,  as  well  as  his  own  vaiTals,  to  join  him,  and  by  way  of  antici- 
pation, he  parcelled  out  the  tejritcry  cf  England  to  each  in  proportion 
t©  the  number  of  the  men  he  brought  into  the  field,  making  it  thereby 
their  intereft  to  afTift  him  effeclually.  By  thefe  means  he  colicsftt'd  4.0,000 
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of  the  braveft  and  moft  regular  troops  in  Europe,  and  while  Harold 
was  embarrafled  with  frefh  invafions  from  the  Danes,  William  landed  in 
England  without  oppofnion.  Harold  returning  from  the  North,  encoun- 
tered William  at  Ha'  ings,  in  Suffex,  with  a  fuperior  army,  but  Harold 
being  killed,  the  crowa  of  England  devolved  upon  William,  in  the 
year  1066  ;  and  thus  ended  the  Saxon  monarchy  in  England,  which  had 
continued  for  more  than  600  years. 

I  cannot  find  any  great  improvements,  either  in  arts  or  arms,  which 
the  Saxons  had  made  in  England  fince  the  iirft  invafion  of  the  Danes. 
Thole  barbarians  feem  to  have  carried  off  with  them  almoft  all  the  bullion 
and  ready  money  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  for  I  perceive  that  Alfred  the 
Great  left  no  more  to  his  two  daughters  for  their  portions  than  100 1, 
each.    The  return  of  the  Danes  to  England,  and  the  vidories  which 
liad  been  gained  over  them,  had  undoubtedly  brought  back  great  part  of  , 
the  money  and  bullion  they  had  carried  off ;  for  we  are  told  that  Harold,  j 
in  his  laft  viftory  over  the  Danes,  regained  as  much  treafure  as  twelve  i 
lufty  men  could  carry  off.   We  have,  indeed,  very  particular  accounts  of  ' 
the  value  of  provifions  and  manufactures  in  thofe  days  ;  a  palfrey  coft  los.  j 
an  acre  of  land  (according  to  bifhop  Fleetwood,  in  his  ChroniconPretiofum)  | 
I  s.  and  a  hide  of  land,  containing  120  acres,  loos.  but  there  is  great  : 
difficulty  in  forming  the  proportion  of  value  which  thofe  {hillings  bore  to  ; 
the  prefent  ftandard  of  money,  though  many  ingenious  treatifes  have  been  \ 
written  on  that  head.    A  Iheep  was  eftimated  at  i  s.  an  ox  was  computed  \ 
at  6  s.  a  cow  at  4s.  a  man  at  3  1.    The  board  wages  of  a  child,  the  firft  ' 
year,  was  8s.    The  tenants  of  Shireburne  were  obliged  at  their  choice  I 
to  pay  either  6d.  or  four  hens.    Silk  and  cotton  were  quite  unknown.  ] 
Linen  was  not  much  ufed.    Tn  the  Saxon  times,  land  was  divided  among  1 
all  the  male  children  of  the  deceafed.    Entails  were  fometimes  pradlifed  j 
in  thofe  times.  ! 

With  regard  to  the  manners  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  we  can  fay  little,  \ 
but  that  they  were  in  general  a  rude,  uncultivated  people,  ignorant  of  | 
letters,  unlkilful  in  the  mechanical  arts,  untamed  to  fubmiffion  under  law  ^ 
and  government,  addifted  to  intemperance,  riot,  and  diforder.  Even  < 
fo  low  as  the  reign  of  Canute,  they  fold  their  children  and  kindred  into  I 
foreign  parts.  The  beft  quality  was  their  military  courage,  which  yet  ; 
was  not  Aipported  by  difcipiine  or  conduct.  Even  the  Norman  hiftorians,  I 
notwithftanding  the  low  ftate  of  the  arts  in  their  own  country,  fpeak  of  ] 
them  as  barbarians,  when  they  mention  the  invalion  made  upon  them  by  i 
the  duke  of  Normandy,  Conquell  put  the  people  in  a  fituation  of  re-  ) 
ceiving  flowly  from  abroad  the  rudiments  of  fcience  and  cultivation,  and  | 
of  correfting  their  rough  and  licentious  manners.  Their  uncultivated  \ 
ila'te  might  be  owing  to  the  clergy,  who  aKvays  difcouraged  manufa£lures.  j 

"We  are,  however,  to  diflinguifh  between  the  fecular  clergy,  and  the 
regulars  or  monks.  Many  of  the  former,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  were  ; 
men  of  exemplary  lives,  and  excellent  magiftrates.  The  latter  depended  - 
upon  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  direded  the  confciences  of  the  king  and  the  i 
great  men,  and  were  generally  ignorant,  and  often  a  bloody  fet.  A  great  ' 
deal  of  the  Saxon  barbarifm  v^^as  likevs^ife  owing  to  their  continual  inter-  1 
courfe  with  the  continent :  and  the  Danifh  invafions,  which  left  little 
room  for  civil  or  literary  improvements.  Amidil  all  thofe  defedls,  pub-  1 
lie  and  perfonal  liberty  were  well  underilood  and  guarded  by  the  Saxon  j 
jnllitutions ;  and  we  owe  to  them,  at  this  day,  the  moft  valuable  pri-  ; 
vileges  of  Englilh  fubje^ts,  ^ 
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The  lofs  which  both  fides  fufFered  at  the  battle  of  Haftings  is  uncertain. 
Anglo-Saxon  authors  fay,  that  Harold  was  fo  impatient  to  fight,  that  he 
attacked  William  with  half  of  his  army,  fo  that  the  advantage  of  num- 
bers was  on  the  fide  of  the  Norman ;  and,  indeed,  the  death  of  Harold 
feems  to  have  decided  the  day  ;  and  William,  with  very  little  farther  dif- 
ficulty, took  poiTefTion  of  the  throne,  and  partly  new  modelled  the  whole 
conftitution  of  England  in  the  manner  I  have  already  defcribed,  by  con- 
verting all  the  lands  into  knight's  fees  *,  which  are  faid  to  have  amounted 
to  62,000,  which  were  held  of  the  Norman,  and  other  great  perfons  who 
had  afiifted  him  in  his  conqueft,  and  who  were  bound  to  attend  him  v/ith. 
their  knights  and  their  followers  in  his  wars.  He  gave,  for  inftance,  to 
one  of  his  barons,  the  whole  county  of  Chefter,  which  he  erected  into  3 
palatinate,  and  rendered  by  his  grant  almoft  independant  of  the  crown  : 
anfl  here,  according  to  fome  hiftorians,  we  have  the  rife  of  the  feudal  law 
in  England.  William  found  it  no  eafy  matter  to  keep  polTeffion  of  the 
crown.  Edgar  Atheling,  and  his  filler,  the  true  Anglo-Saxon  heirs,  were 
afFe6lionately  received  in  Scotland,  and  many  of  the  Saxon  lords  took 
arms  and  formed  confpiracies  in  England.  William  got  the  better  of 
all  difficulties,  efpecially  after  he  had  made  a  peace  with  Malcolm,  king- 
of  Scotland,  who  married  Atheling's  filler;  bat  not  without  exercifing: 
horrible  cruelties  upon  the  Anglo-Saxons,  whom  he  obliged  to  put  out 
their  candles  and  fires  every  evening  at  eight  o'clock,  upon  the  ringing 
of  a  bell,  called  the  curf'i^.  He  introduced  the  Norman  laws  and  language. 
He  built  the  Hone  fquare  tower  at  London,  commonly  called  the  White 
Tower  ;  and  bridled  the  country  with  forts,  and  difarmed  the  old  inha- 
bitants ;  in  fhort,  he  attempted  every  thing  pofTible  to  obliterate  every 
trace  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  confi:itution. 

He  caufed  a  general  furvey  of  all  the  lands  of  England  to  be  made,  or 
rather  to  be  completed  (for  it  was  begun  in  Edward  the  Confefibr's  time), 
and  an  account  to  be  taken  of  the  villains,  fiaves,  and  live  ftock  upon  each 
eftate ;  all  which  were  recorded  in  a  book  called  Domefday-book,  which  is 
now  kept  in  the  Exchequer.  But  the  repofeof  this  fortunate  and  vidorious 
king  was  difturbed  in  his  old  age  by  the  rebellion  of  his  eldeft  fon,  Robert, 
who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Normandy,  but  now  afi^'umed 
the  government  as  fovereign  of  that  province,  in  which  he  was  favoured  by 
the  king  of  France.  And  here  we  have  the  rife  of  the  wars  between  Eng- 
land and  France;  which  have  continued  longer,  drawn  more  noble  blood, 
and  been  attended  with  more  memorable  atchievements,  than  any  other 
national  quarrel  we  read  of  in  ancient  and  modern  hiftory.  William  feeing 
a  war  inevitable,  entered  upon  it  with  his  ufaal  vigour,  and,  with  incre- 
dible celerity,  tranfporting  a  brave  Englilh  army,  invaded  France,  where 
he  v/as  every  where  victorious,  but  died  before  he  had  finiflied  the  war,  in 
the  year  1087,  the  61  ll  of  his  age,  and  21ft  of  his  reign  in  England,  and 
was  buried  in  his  own  abbey  at  Caen  in  Normandy. 

The  above  are  the  moH:  material  tranfaclions  of  William's  r-^ign  :  and 
It  may  be  farther  obferved,  that  by  the  Norman  conqueft,  England  not 
only  loft  the  true  line  of  her  ancient  Saxon  kings,  butaifo  her  principal 
nobility,  who  either  fell  in  battle  in  defence  of  their  country  and  liber-, 
ties,  or  fled  to  foreign  countries,  particularly  Scotland,  where  being 


*  Four  hides  of  land  made  one  knight's  fee ;  a  barony  was  twelve  times  greater  than 
that  of  a  knight's  fee ;  and  when  Doomefday-book  was  framed,  the  number  of  great 
barons  amounted  to  700, 
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kindly  received  by  king  Malcolm,  they  eflablifhed  themfelres ;  and  what 
is  very  remarkable,  introduced  the  Saxon  or  Englifh,  which  has  been  the 
prevailing  language  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland" to  this  day. 

The  fucceffioii  to  the  crown  of  England  was  difputed  between  the  Con- 
<|ueror's  fons  Robert  and  William  (commonly  called  Rufus),  and  was  car- 
lied  in  favour  of  the  latter.  He  was  a  brave  and  intrepid  prince,  but  no 
friend  to  the  clergy,  who  have,  therefore,  been  unfn.vourable  to  his  me- 
mory. He  was  likewife  hated  by  the  Normans,  who  loved  his  elder  bro- 
ther, and  confequently  was  engaged  in  perpetual  v/ars  with  his  brothers, 
and  rebellidus  people.  About  this  time  the  crufades  to  the  Holy  Land 
Began,  and  Robert,  who  was  among  the  firft  to  engage,  accommodated 
matters  with  William  for  a  fum  of  money,  v/hich  he  levied  from  the 
clergy,  William  behaved  with  great  generofity  towards  Edgar  Atheling 
and  the  court  of  Scotland,  notwithflanding  all  the  provocations  he  had 
received  from  that  quarter.  He  was  accidentally  fhot  through  the  heart 
"by  one  Tyrrel,  anno  iioo,  as  he  was  hunting  in  New  Foreft,  from 
whence  his  father  had  baniihed  the  hufbandman  and  legal  pofTeffor.  He  is 
chiefly  accufed  of  rapacioufnefs  and  oppreffion  ;  but  the  circumRances  of 
Bis  reign  had  great  demands  for  money,  which  he  had  no  other  means  of 
raifing  but  from  a  luxurious,  over-grown  clergy,  who  had  engroffed  all 
the  riches  of  the  kingdom. 

This  prince  built  WeftminfLer-hall  as  it  nowftands,  and  added  feveral 
works  to  the  Tov/er,  which  he  furrounded  with  a  wall  and  ditch.  In  the 
year  iioo  happened  that  innundation  of  the  fea,  which  overflowed  great 
part  of  earl  Godwin's  eftate  in  Kent,  and  formed  thofe  fliallows  in  the 
Downs,  now  called  the  Goodwin-Sands. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother,  Henry  I.  furnarned  Beauclerc,  on  ac- 
count of  his  learning,  though  his  brother  Robert  was  returning  from  the 
Holy  Land.  Henry  may  be  faid  to  have  purchafed  the  throne,  £rfl  by 
his  brother's  treafares,  which  he  feized  at  Winchefter  ;  and,  fecondly, 
by  a  charter,  in  which  he  reftored  his  fubjefts  to  the  rights  and  privileges 
they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings ;  thirdly,  by  his  marriage 
with  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  IlL  king  of  Scotland,  and  niece  to 
Edgar  Atheling,  of  the  ancient  Saxon  line.  His  reign  in  a  great  meafure 
reftored  the  clergy  to  their  influence  in  the  ftate,  and  they  formed  as  it 
were  a  feparate  body  dependant  upon  the  pope,  which  afterwards  created 
great  convulfions  in  England.  Henry,  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by 
iiratagem,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  his  brother  Robert's  perfon,  and  duchy 
of  Normandy;  and,  with  a  moft  ungenerous  meanneis,  detained  him  a 
prifoner  for  28  years,  till  the  time  of  his  death  ;  and  in  the  mean  while 
HeQry  quieted  his  confcience'by  founding  an  abbey.  He  w^as  afterwards 
engaged  in  a  bloody  but  fuccefsful  war  with  France;  and  before  his  death 
lie  fettled  the  fuccefTion  upon  his  daughter,  the  emprefs  Matilda,  widow 
to  Flenry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany,  and  her  fon  Henry,  by  her  fecond 
hufljand  GeolFrey  Flantagenet,  earl  of  Anjou.  Flenry  died  of  a  furfeit^ 
in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  in  1135. 

Notwithflanding  the  late  fettlement  of  fucceffion,  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land was  claimed,  and  feized  by  Stephen,  earl  of  Biois,  the  fon  of  Adela, 
fourth  daughter  to  William  the  Conqueror.  Matilda  and  her  fon  were 
then  abroad  ;  and  Stephen  was  affifted  in  his  ufurpation  by  his  brother  the 
bifiiopof  Winchefter,  and  the  other  great  prelates,  that  he  might  holdhis 
, crown  dependent  as  it  were  upon  them.  Matilda,  however,  found  a  ge- 
nerous protedor  in  her  uncle,  David,  king  of  Scotland,  and  a  worthy 
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Aibjefl  in  her  natural  brother,  Robert  earl  of  Gloucefter,  who  headed  her 
party  before  her  fon  grew  up.  A  Jong  and  bloody  war  enfued,  the  clergy 
having  abfolved  Stephen  and  all  his  friends  from  their  guilt  of  breaking 
the  adt  of  fucceflion  ;  but  at  length  the  barons,  who  dreaded  the  power  of 
the  clergy,  inclined  towards  Matilda ;  and  Stephen,  who  depended  chiefly 
on  foreign  mercenaries,  having  been  abandoned  by  the  clergy,  was  de- 
feated and  taken  prifoner  in  1141  ;  and  being  carried  before  Matilda, 
Ihe  impotently  upbraided  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  put  in  chains. 

Matilda  was  proud  and  weak  ;  the  clergy  were  bold  and  ambitious  ; 
and  when  joined  v/ith  the  nobility,  who  were  faftious  and  turbulent,  they 
were  an  overmatch  for  the  crown.  Being  now  mafters  of  the  foil  of  Eng- 
land, they  forget  the  principles  of  their  Normannic  conftitution,  becaufe 
it  rendered  them  dependent  upon  the  crown.  They  demanded  to  be  go- 
verned by  the  Saxon  laws,  according  to  the  charter  that  had  been  granted 
by  Henry  I.  upon  his  acceSon  ;  and  finding  Matilda  refraftory,  they 
drove  her  out  of  England  in  1 142.  Stephen  having  been  exchanged  for 
the  earl  of  Gloucefter,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner  likewife,  upon  his 
obtaining  his  liberty,  found  that  his  clergy  and  nobility  had,  in  fadl,  ex- 
cluded him  from  the  government,  by  building  11 00  caftles  (though  they 
owed  all  their  rights  to  the  king),  v/here  each  owner  lived  as  an  inde- 
pendent prince.  We  do  not,  however,  find  that  this  alleviated  the  feudal 
fubjetftion  of  the  inferior  ranks.  Stephen  was  ill  enough  advifed  to  at- 
tempt to  force  them  into  a  com,pliance  with  his  will,  by  declaring  his  fon 
Euilace  heir  apparent  to  the  kingdom  ;  and  exafperated  the  clergy  fo 
much,  that  they  invited  over  young  Henry  of  Anjou,  who  had  been 
acknowledged  duke  of  Normandy,  and  was  fon  to  the  emprefs ;  and  he 
accordingly  landed  in  England  with  an  army  of  foreigners. 

This  meafure  divided  the  clergy  from  the  barons,  who  were  apprehen- 
five  of  a  fecond  conqueft  ;  and  the  earl  of  Arundel,  with  the  heads  of  the 
lay  ariilocracy,  propofed  an  accommodation,  to  which  both  parties  agreed. 
Stephen,  who  about  that  time  loft  his  fon  Euftace,  was  to  retain  the  name 
and  office  of  king  ;  but  Henry,  who  was  in  fa£l  invefted  with  the  chief 
executive  power,  was  acknowledged  his  fucceffor.  Though  this  accom- 
modation was  only  precarious  and  imperfeft,  yet  it  was  received  by  the 
Engliih,  who  had  bled  at  every  pore  during  the  late  civil  wars,  with 
raptures  of  joy ;  and  Stephen  dying  very  opportunely,  Henry  mounted 
the  throne  without  a  rival  in  1 154- 

Henry  II.  furnamed  rlantagenet,  was  by  far  the  greateft  prince  of  his 
time.  It  is  true,  he  owed  his  crown  to  the  arms  and  valour  of  his  grand 
uncle,  David,  king  of  Scotland,  and  the  virtues  and  v/ifdom  of  the  earl  of 
Gloucefter  ;  but  Henry,  as  he  grevv  up,  difcovered  amazing  abilities  for 
government,  having  performed,  in  the  f^xteenth  year  of  his  age,  actions 
that  would  have  dignified  the  moft  experienced  warriors.  At  his  accefiion 
to  the  throne,  he  found  the  condition  of  the  Englim  boroughs  greatly  bet- 
tered by  the  privileges  granted  them,  in  the  ftruggles  between  their  late 
kings  and  the  nobility.  Henry  perceived  the  good  policy  of  this,  and 
brought  the  boroughs  to  fuch  a  height,  that  if  a  bondman  or  fcrvant  re- 
mained in  a  borough  a  year  and  a  day,  he  was  by  fuch  refidence  made 
free.  He  eredied  Wallingford,  Winchefter,  and  Oxford,  into  free  bo- 
roughs, for  the  fervices  the  inhabitants  had  done  to  his  mother  and  him- 
felf ;  by  difcharging  them  from  every  burden,  excepting  the  fixed  fee-farm 
rent  of  fuch  tov/n  ;  and  this  throughout  all  England,  excepting  London. 
'J'his  ga\e  a  vaft  acceffion  of  power  to  the  crown,  becaufe  the  crown  aione 
5  could 
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could  fuppfort  the  boroughs  againfl  their  feudal  tyrants,  and  enabled 
Henry  to  reduce  his  overgrown  nobility. 

Without  being  very  fcrupulous  in  adhering  to  his  former  engagements, 
he  refumed  theexceffive  grants  of  crown-lands  by  Stephen,  on  pretence  of 
3iis  being  an  ufurper.  He  demolilhed  the  rebellious  caftles  that  had  been 
built ;  but  when  he  came  to  touch  the  clergy,  he  found  their  ufurpations 
not  to  be  lhaken.  He  perceived  that  the  root  of  all  their  enormous  dif- 
orders  lay  in  Rome,  where  the  popes  had  exempted  churclimen,  not  only 
from  lay  courts,  but  civil  taxes.  The  bloody  cruelties  and  diforders,  occa- 
iioned  by  thofe  exemptions,  all  over  the  kingdom,  would  be  incredible, 
were  they  not  attefted  by  the  moll  unexceptionable  evidences.  Unfortu- 
nately for  Henry,  the  head  of  the  Englifli  church,  and  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  was  the  celebrated  Thomas  Becket.  This  man,  powerful  from 
Lis  offices,  and  ftill  more  fo  by  his  popularity,  arifmg  from  a  pretended 
fandity,  was  violent,  intrepid,  and  a  determined  enemy  to  temporal 
power  of  every  kind,  but  withal,  cool  and  politic.  The  king  aflembled 
his  nobility  at  Clarendon,  the  name  of  which  place  is  ftiil  famous  for  the 
comlitutions  there  enafted  ;  which,  in  fadt,  aboliflied  the  authority  of  the 
Romilh  fee  over  the  EngliJh  clergy.  Becket  finding  it  in  vain  to  refill  the 
ilream,  figned  thofe  conftitutions,  till  they  could  be  ratified  by  the  pope  ; 
who,  as  he  forefaw,  rejeded  them.  Henry,  though  a  prince  of  the  moQ: 
determined  fpirit  cf  any  cf  his  tim.e,  was  then  embroiled  with  all  his 
neighbours ;  and  the  fee  of  Rome  was  at  the  fame  time  in  its  meridian 
grandeur.  Becket  having  been  arraigned  and  convided  of  robbing  the 
public,  while  he  was  chancellor,  fied  to  France,  where  the  pope  and  the 
Trench  king  efpoufed  his  quarrel.  The  effeft  was,  that  all  the  Englifb 
clergy  who  were  on  the  king's  fide  were  excommunicated,  and  the  fub- 
jefts  abfolved  from  their  allegiance.-  7"his  difconcerted  Henry  fo  much, 
that  he  fubmitted  to  treat,  and  even  to  be  infulted  by  his  rebel  prelate, 
who  returned  triumphantly  through  the  fiireets  of  London  in  1170.  His 
jeturn  fvvelled  his  pride,  and  increafed  his  infolence,  till  both  became 
infupportable  to  Henry,  who  was  then  in  Normandy.  Finding  that  he 
was  in  fad  only  the  firfi:  fubje£l  of  his  own  dominions,  he  was  heard  to 
fay,  in  the  anguifn  of  his  heart,  "  Is  there  none  who  will  revenge  his 
monarch's  caufe  upon  this  audacious  prieft?"  Thefe  words  reached  the 
ears  of  four  knights,  Hugh  Norvil,  William  Tracy,  Hugh  Brito,  and 
Richard  Fitzurfe  ;  and  without  acquainting  Henry  of  their  intentions, 
they  went  over  to  England,  v/here  they  beat  out  Becket's  brains  before 
the  altar  of  his  own  church  at  Canterbury.  Henry  v/as  in  no  condition 
to  fecond  the  blind  obedience  of  his  knights ;  and  the  public  refentment 
Tofe  fo  high,  on  the  fuppofition  that  he  was  privy  to  the  murder,  that  he 
fubmitted  to  be  fcourged  by  monks  at  the  tomb  of  the  pretended  martyr. 

Henry,  in  confequence  of  his  well-known  maxim,  endeavoured  to  can- 
cel all  the  grants  which  had  been  made  by  Stephen  to  the  royal  family  of 
Scotland,  and  adually  refumed  their  niofc  valuable  pofTefiions  in  the  north 
of  England,  This  occafioned  a  war  between  the  two  kingdoms,  in  which 
William  king  of  Scotland  was  taken  prifoner  and  forced  to  pay  for  his 
ranfom  10O3OO0I.  As  the  money  and  coins  of  Scotland  were  at  that  time 
of  the  fame  intrinfic  value  with  thofe  of  England,  and  as  one  half  of  the 
ranfom  was  paid  in  ready  m.oney,  and  the  other  at  a  time  appointed,  it  , 
has  been  obferved  by  bifnop  Nicholfon,  and  other  very  accurate  authors, 
that,  confidering  the  vail  difficulties  which  England,  in  the  next  reign, 
had  to  pay  the  ranfom  of  king  Richard,  Scotland  mail  have  then  poiTefied 
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more  ready  money  than  England,  a  which  though  undoubted,  is 
not  eafily  accounted  for  upon  any  hiftorical  fyftem  hitherto  formed. 

Henry  likewife  diftinguiihed  his  reign  by  the  conqueft  of  Ireland,  which 
I  fhail  have  occafion  to  mention  when  I  treat  qf  that  ifland  ;  and  by  mar- 
rying Eleanor,  the  divorced  queen  of  France,  but  the  heirefs  of  Guienne 
and  Poiflou,  he  became  almoft  as  powerful  as  the  French  king  himfelf  in. 
his  own  dominions,  and  the  greateft  prince  in  Chriftendom.  Henry, 
however,  in  his  old  age,  was  far  from  being  fortunate.  He  had  a  turn  for 
pleafure,  and  embarrafied  himfelf  in  intrigues  with  women,  particularly 
the  fair  Rofamond,  which  were  refented  by  his  queen  Eleanor,  by  her 
reducing  her  fons,  Henry  (whom  his  father  had  unadvifedly  caufed  to  be 
crowned  in  his  own  life-time),  Richard,  and  John,  intorepeatedrebellions, 
which  at  laft  broke  the  old  man's  fpirit,  and  he  died  obfcurely  at  Chinon, 
in  France,  in  the  year  1189,  and  58th  of  his  age.  The  fum  he  left  in 
ready  money,  at  his  death,  has,  perhaps,  been  exaggerated,  but  the  moft 
moderate  accounts  make  it  amount  to  zccooo  1.  of  our  money. 

Daring  the  reign  of  Henry,  corporation  charters  were  eftablilhed  all 
over  England,  by  v^hich,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  thepowerof  the  barons 
was  greatly  reduced.  Thofe  corporations  encouraged  trade;  but  manu- 
factures, efpecially  thofe  of  filk,  feem  ftill  to  have  been  confined  to  Spain 
and  Italy  ;  for  the  filk  coronation  robes,  made  ufe  of  by  young  Henry 
snd  his  queen,  coft  87  1.  10  s  4d.  in  the  flieriiT  of  London's  account, 
printed  by  Mr.  Madox  ;  a  vail:  fum  in  thofe  days.  Henry  introduced  the 
ufe  of  giafs  in  windows  into  England,  and  fione  arches  in  building. 
Malmfbury,  and  other  hiilorians  who  lived  under  him,  are  remarkable 
for  their  Latin  iiyle,  which  in  fome  places  i-  both  pure  and  elegant. 

Henry  fo  far  aboliflied  the  barbarous  and  abfurd  praftice  of  forfeiting 
fhips,  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coali,  that  if  one  man  or  animal 
%vere  alive  in  the  Hiip,  the  veflel  and  goods  were  reilored  to  the  owners. 
This  prince  was  alfo  the  firll  who  levied  a  tax  on  the  moveable  orperfonal 
eiiates  of  his  fubjecls,  nobles  as  well  as  people.  Their  zeal  for  the  holy 
wars  made  them  fubmit  to  this  innovation  ;  and  a  precedent  being  once 
obtained,  this  taxation  became,  in  following  reigns,  the  ufual  method  of 
fuppiving  the  neccffities  of  thd  crovv'n.  Since  we  are  here  colleding  fome 
detaciied  inftances,  which  fhow  the  genius  of  thefe  ages,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  mention  the  quarrel  between  Roger,  archbifhop  of  York,  and. 
Richard,  archbifnop  of  Canterbury.  We  may  judge  of  the  violence  of 
military  men  and  laymen,  when  ecclefiallics  could  proceed  to  fuch  extre- 
mities The  pope's  legate  having  fummoned  an  affcmbly  of  the  clergy  at 
London;  and  as  both  the archbiihops  pretended  to  fit  on  his  righthand, 
this  queftion  of  precedency  begot  a  controverfy  between  them.  The 
monks  and  retainers  of  archbiihop  R.ichard  fell  upon  Roger  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  cardinal  and  of  the  iynod,  threw  him  on  the  ground,  tram- 
pled him  under  foot,  and  fo  bruifed  him  v/ith  blov/s,  that  he  was  takea 
up  half  dead,  and  his  life  was  with  difHculty  faved  from  their  violence. 

Richard  I.  furnam.ed  C'^iir  de  Lion,  was  the  third,  but  eldefl  furviving 
fon  of  Henry  IT.  The  clergy  had  found  means  to  gain  him  over,  and  for 
their  own  ends  they  perfuaded  him  to  make  a  moil  magnificent  ruinous 
crufade  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  took  Afcalon,  and  performed  adions 
of  valour  that  gave  countenance  even  to  the  fables  of  antiquity.  After 
feveral  glorious,  but  fruitlefs  campaigns,  he  made  a  truce  of  three  years 
with  Saladin,  emperor  of  the  Saracens ;  and  in  his  return  to  England  he 
was  treacheroufly  furprifed  by  the  duke  of  AuHria,  who,  in  1193,  fent 
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him  prifoner  to  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  His  ranfom  was  fixed  by  th« 
fordid  emperor  at  150,000  marks,  about  300,000!.  of  our  prefent  money. 
According  to  contemporary  authors,  the  raifing  of  this  ranfom  proved  to 
be  a  matter  of  fo  much  difnculty,  that  all  the  church  plate  was  melted 
dov/n,  and  a  tax  was  laid  on  all  perfons,  both  ecclefiaftical  and  fecular, 
of  one-fourth  part  of  their  income,  for  one  year;  and  twenty  Ihillings  oa 
every  knight's-fee  ;  alfo  one  year's  wool  borrowed  of  the  Ciftercians,  be- 
fides  money  raifed  upon  the  clergy  of  the  king's  French  dominions  ;  and 
2000  marks,  which  were  furnifhed  by  William,  king  of  Scotland,  in 
gratitude  for  Richard's  generous  behaviour  to  him  before  his  departure. 
Though  all  thofe  fums  are  well  authenticated,  yet  it  is  not  eafy  to  recon- 
cile them  with  certain  other  money  tranfadtions  of  this  reign,  but  by  fup- 
poling  that  Richard  carried  oiF  with  him,  and  expended  abroad,  all  the 
vifible  fpecie  in  the  kingdom ;  and  that  the  people  had  referved  vaft 
hoards,  which  they  afterv/ards  produced,  when  commerce  tookabrilker 
turn. 

Upon  Richard's  return  from  his  captivity,  he  held  a  parliament  at 
Nottingham;  whither  William  king  of  Scotland  came,  and  demanded 
the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Weftmoreland,  and  Lan- 
cafter,  as  his  predeceilbrs  had  enjoyed  the  fame.  Richard  put  him  off 
for  the  prefent  with  fair  words,  yet  by  advice  of  his  council  he  granted 
William  by  charter,  the  following  honours  and  benefits  for  him  and  his 
fucceffors,  viz,  **  That  whenever  a  king  of  Scotland  was  to  be  fum- 
moned  to  the  court  of  England,  to  do  homage  for  the  lands  he  held  in 
England,  he  fhould  be,  at  the  river  Tweed,  received  by  the  biftiop  of 
Durham,  and  the  fheriff  of  Northumberland,  and  they  fhould  conduit 
him  to  the  river  Tees,  where  the  archbifhop  and  flieriff  of  York  fhould 
receive  him;  and  fo  in  like  fort  the  bifhop  and  flieriifs  of  the  other 
Ihires,  till  he  arrived  at  court.  On  his  journey  he  had  100  fliillings  (15  I. 
of  our  money)  per  day,  allowed  him  for  charges.  At  court  thirty  (hil- 
lings per  day  ;  twelve  waflels,  and  twelve  fimnels  of  the  king's,  (two 
forts  of  fine  bread  in  ufe  then),  four  quarts  of  the  king's  beft  wine;  fix 
qilarts  of  ordinary  wine  ;  two  pound  weight  of  pepper;  and  four  pound 
weight  of  cinnamon  ;  four  wax  lights  ;  forty  great  long  perches  of  the 
king's  bell  candles ;  and  twenty- four  of  the  ordinary  ones.  And  on  his 
return  he  was  to  be  condudled  as  before,  with  the  fame  allowances." 

Whilfl:  the  Scottifh  kings  enjoyed  their  lands  in  England,  they  found 
it  their  intereft,  once  generally  in  every  king's  reign,  to  perform  the 
faid  homage ;  but  v/hen  they  were  deprived  of  their  faid  lands,  they  paid 
no  more  homage, 

Richard,  upon  his  return,  found  his  dominions  in  great  diforder, 
through  the  praftices  of  his  brother  John,  whom  he  however  pardoned  ; 
and  by  the  invafions  of  the  French,  whom  he  repelled,  but  was  flain  in 
befieging  the  caftle  of  Chalons,  in  the  year  1 199,  the  42d  of  his  age  and 
loth  of  his  reign.  Some  woollen  broad-cloths  appear  to  have  been  made 
in  England  at  this  time.  And  to  .thofe  who  would  mark  the  progrefs 
of  the  Englilh  conftitution,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  in  this  reign, 
we  meet  v/ith  the  firft  inftance  of  the  people's  llruggling  for  privileges,  as 
a  diftinft  body  from  the  barons  and  clergy  This  was  an  infurrec'  ion  of  the 
Londoners,  headed  by  one  V/illiam  Fitzofborn,  to  oppofe  an  injudicious 
and  oppreffive  tax,  the  burden  of  which  was  to  fall  entirely  on  the  poor. 
Fitzofborn  is  reprefented  as  a  man  brave  and  enterprifmg,  but  being  hard 
preiTed  he  took  refuge  in  a  church,  from  whence  he  v/as  dragged  to  the 
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icallows,  and  hung  in  chains,  with  nine  of  his  accomplices.  Thefe  per- 
fons  may  be  confidered  as  the  viftims  to  that  untameable  fpirit,  which 
ever  fince  has  ailuated  the  commons  of  England  in  fapport  of  their  pri- 
vileges, and  prompted  them  to  the  rights  of  humanity. 

The  reign  of  his  brother  John,  who  fucceeded  him,  is  infamous  in 
the  EngliOi  hiftory.  He  is  faid  to  have  put  to  death  Arthur,  the  eldeii 
fen  of  his  brother  GeciFrey,  who  had  the  hereditary  right  to  the  crown. 

The  young  prince's  mother,  Conftance,  complained  to  Philip,  the  king 
of  France,  who,  upon  John's  non-appearance  at  his  court,  as  a  vafTal, 
deprived  him  of  Normandy.  John,  notwithftanding,  in  his  wars  with 
the  French,  Scotch,  and  Iriih,  gave  many  proofs  of  perfonal  valour,  but 
became  at  lafl  fo  apprehenfive  of  a  French  invafion,  that  he  rendered  him- 
felf  a  tributary  to  the  pope,  and  laid  his  crown  and  regalia  at  the  foot 
of  the  legate  Pandulph,  who  kept  them  for  five  days.  The  great  barons 
refented  his  meannefs  by  taking  arms,  but  he  repeated  his  lhameful  fub- 
miffions  to  the  pope,  and  after  experiencing  various  fortunes  of  war, 
John  was  at  laft  brought  fo  low,  that  the  barons  obliged  him,  in  1216, 
to  fign  the  great  deed,  fo  well  known  by  the  name  of  Magna  Charta. 
Though  this  charter  is  deemed  the  foundation  of  Englifh  liberty,  yet  it 
is  in  fadl  no  other  than  a  renewal  of  thofe  immunities  which  the  barons 
and  their  followers  had  poiTefTed  under  the  Saxon  princes,  and  which  they 
claimed  by  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  As  the  principles  of  liberty,  how- 
ever, came  to  be  more  enlarged  and  property  to  be  better  fecured,  this, 
charter  by  various  fubfequent  afts  and  explanations,  came  to  be  applicable 
to  every  Englifh  fubjeft,  as  Vv'ell  as  to  the  barons,  knights,  and  burgeifes. 
John  had  fcarce  figned  it,  when  he  retraced,  and  called  upon  the  pope 
for  proteclion,  when  the  barons  withdrew  their  allegiance  from  John,  and 
transferred  it  to  Lewis,  the  eldeilfon  of  Philip  Auguilus,  king  of  France. 
This  gave  umbrage  to  the  pope,  and  the  barons  being  apprehenilve  of 
their  country  becoming  a  province  of  France,  they  returned  to  John's 
allegiance,  but  he  v/as  unable  to  protett  them,  till  the  pope  refufed  to' 
confirm  the  title  of  Lewis.  John  died  in  1216,  in  the  1 8th, year  of  his 
reign  and  49th  of  his  age,  jufl  as  he  had  aglimpfe  of  refuming  his  au- 
thority. Without  difputing  what  hiftorians  have  faid  of  his  arbitrary,  in- 
conftant,  and  cruel  difpcfition,  it  is  evident,  from  the  fame  relations,  that 
he  had  great  provocations  from  the  clergy  and  the  barons,  who  in  their 
turns  attempted  to  annihilate  the  regal  prerogative.  It  is  undeniable,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  under  John  the  cqmmons  of  England  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  all  the  wealth  and  privileges  they  now  enjoy;  and  the  com- 
merce of  England  received  a  moil  furprifmg  increafe.  He  may  be  called 
the  father  of  the  privileges  of  free  boroughs,  which  he  eftablifhed,  and 
endowed  all  over  his  kingdom.  The  city  of  London  owes  many  of  her 
privileges  to  him.  The  office  of  mayor,  before  his  reign,  was  for  life; 
but  he  gave  them  a  charter  to  chufe  a  rriayor  out  of  their  own  body,  an- 
nually, and  to  eled  their  Iheriffs  and  common-council  annually,  as  at 
prefent ;  and  it  v^as  under  him  that  the  Hone  bridge,  as  it  flood  fomei 
years  ago,  was  ereded  acrofs  the  Thames  at  London. 

England  was  in  a  deplorable  fituation  when  her  crown  devolved  upon 
Henry  III.  the  late  king's  fon,  who  was  but  nine  years  of  age.  The  earl 
of  Pembroke  Vv'as  chofen  his  guardian  ;  and  the  pope  taking  part  with  the 
young  prince,  the  French  were  defeated,  and  driven  out  of  the  kingdom, 
and  their  king  obliged  to  renounce  all  claims  upon  the  crovvn  of  Eng- 
land. The  regent  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  thus  retrieved  the  inde- 
pendency 
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pendency  of  his  country,  died  in  1 2 19,  and  the  regency  devolved  upon 
the  bifliop  of  Winchefter.  The  French  king  all  this  time  kept  pofleflion 
of  Normandy  ;  but  at  home  the  pope  was  now  become  king  of  England, 
and  fent  no  fe^ver'than  300  of  his  rapacious  clergy  at  one  time  to  take  pof- 
feflion  of  its  beft  benefices,  and  to  load  the  people  with  taxes.  This  evil 
was  increafed  by  Henry  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Provence, 
a  needy  prince,  whofe  poor  relations  engroffed  the  beft  eftates  and  places 
in  the  kingdom.  The  king  was  of  a  foft,  pliable  difpofition,  and  had 
been  perfuaded  to  violate  the  Great  Charter.  An  affociation  of  the 
"barons  was  formed  againft  him  and  his  government,  and  a  civil  war  break- 
ing out,  Henry  feemed  to  be  abandoned  by  all  but  his  Gafcons,  and  fo- 
reign mercenaries.  His  profufion  brought  him  into  inexprelTible  difficul- 
ties, and  the  famous  Stephen  Montfort  being  chofen  general  of  the  affo- 
ciation,  the  king  and  his  two  fons  were  defeated,  and  taken  prifoners,  at 
the  battle  of  Lewes.  A  difference  happening  between  Montfort  and  the 
earl  of  Gloucefter,  a  nobleman  of  great  authority,  prince  Edward, 
Henry's  eldeft  fon,  obtained  his  liberty,  and  aflembling  as  many  as  he 
could  of  his  father's  fubje^ls,  who  were  jealous  of  Montfort,  and  weary 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  barons,  he  gave  battle  to  the  rebels,  whom  he  de- 
feated at  Evefham,  and  killed  Montfort.  The  reprefentatives  of  the  com- 
mons of  England,  both  knights  and  burgefies,  formed  now  part  of  the 
Engiifh  legillature,  in  a  feparate  houfe,  and  this  gave  the  iirft  blow  to 
feudal  tenures  in  England  ;  but  hiftorians  are  not  agreed  in  what  manner 
the  commons,  before  this  time,  formed  any  part  of  the  Engiifh  parliaments, 
or  great  councils.  Prince  Edward  being  afterwards  engaged  in  acrufade^, 
Henry,  during  his  abfence,  died  in  1272,  the  64th  year  of  his  age  and 
56th  of  his  reign,  which  was  uncomfortable  and  inglorious.  During  his 
reign,  the  principal  cuftoms  arofe  from  the  importation  of  French  and 
Rheni(h  wines,  the  Englifti  being  as  yet  Grangers  to  thofe  of  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  Italy.  Intereft  had  in  that  age  mounted  to  an  enormous  height, 
as  might  be  expedted  from  the  barbarifm  of  the  times,  and  men's  igno- 
rance of  commerce,  which  was  ftill  very  low,  though  it  feems  rather  to 
have  increafed  fince  the  Conqueft.  There  are  inftances  of  50K  per  cent, 
paid  for  money,  v^'hich  tempted  the  Jews  to  remain  in  England,  notwith- 
Itanding  the  grievous  oppreffions  they  laboured  under,  from  the  bigotry 
of  the  age,  and  Henry's  extortions.  In  1255  Henry  made  a  frefh  demand 
of  8000  marks  from  the  Jews,  and  threatened  to  hang  them,  if  they  re- 
fufed  compliance.  They  now  loft  all  patience,  and  defired  leave  to  re- 
tire with  their  efte6is  out  of  the  Kingdom.  But  the  king  replied,  '*  How 
can  I  remedy  the  oppreflion  you  complain  of?  I  am  myfelf  a  beggar  ;  I 
am  defpoiled  ;  I  am  ftripped  of  all  my  revenues ;  I  owe  above  200,00a 
marks;  and  if  I  had  faid  300,000,  I  fhould  not  exceed  the  truth  ;  I  am 
obliged  to  pay  my  fon,  prince  Edward,  15,000  marks  a  year  ;  I  have  not 
a  farthing  ;  and  1  muft  have  money  from  any  hand,  from  any  quarter,  or 
by  any  means."  King  John,  his  father,  once  demanded  10,000  marks 
from  a  Jew  of  Briftol ;  and  on  his  refufal,  ordered  one  of  his  teeth  to  be 
drawn  every  day  till  he  fhould  confent. '  The  Jew  loft  feven  teeth,  and 
then  paid  the  fum  required  of  him. 

Edward  returning  to  England,  on  the  news  of  his  father's  death,  in- 
vited all  who  held  of  his  crown  incapite^  to  his  coronation  dinner,  which 
confifted  (that  the  reader  may  have  fome  idea  of  the  luxury  of  the  times) 
of  278  bacon  hogs,  450  hogs,  440  oxen,  430  fliieep,  ::2,6.o  hens  and 
capons,  and  13,  fat  goats    (fee  Rymer's  Fcsdera.) 
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Edward  was  a  brave  and  a  politic  prince,  and  being  perfedly  well  ac» 
quainted  with  the  laws,  interefts,  and  conftitution  of  his  kingdom,  hi5 
regulations  and  reformations  of  his  laws  have  juftly  given  him  the  title 
of  the  Englilh  Juilinian.  He  pafTed  the  famous  mortmain  aft,  whereby 
all  perfons  "  were  reftrained  from  giving,  by  will  or  other^vtje^  their 
eftates  to  thofe  fo  call  a,  religious  purpofes,  and  the  focieties  that  never 
die,  without  a  licence  from  the  crown."  He  granted  certain  privileges 
to  the  Cinque  Ports,  which,  though  now  very  inconfiderable,  were  thea 
obliged  to  attend  the  king,  when  he  went  beyond  fea,  with  fifty-fevea 
Ihips,  each  having  twenty  armed  foldiers  on  board,  and  to  maintain  them 
at  their  own  coils  for  the  fpace  of  £fteen  days.  He  reduced  the  Wellh 
to  pay  him  tribute,  and  annexed  its  principality  to  his  crown,  and  was 
the  firil:  who  gave  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales  to  his  eldeil  Ton.  Though 
he  encouraged  foreigners  to  trade  with  England,  yet  the  aggregate  body  of 
every  particular  nation  reliding  here,  became  anfwerable  for  the  mif- 
demeanours  of  every  individual  perfon  of  their  number.  He  regulated 
the  forms  of  parliament,  and  their  manner  of  giving  aids  towards  the 
nation's  defence,  as  they  now  Hand  with  very  little  variation.  Per- 
ceiving that  the  indolence  of  his  fubjeds  rendered  them  a  prey  to  the 
Jews,  who  were  the  great  ufurers  and  money-dealers  of  the  times,  he  ex- 
pelled them  out  of  England,  and  feized  all  their  immoveable  eftates.  I 
have,  in  the  article  of  Scotland,  mentioned  the  unjuftifiable  manner  in 
which  he  abolifhed  the  independency  of  that  kingdom  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  mufl:  be  acknowledged  that  he  held  the  balance  of  power 
in  Euiope,  and  em.ployed  the  vait  fums  he  raifed  from  his  fubje6ls,  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  crown  and  people.  He  had  frequent  wars 
abroad,  efpecially  with  France,  in  which  he  was  not  very  fuccefsful,  and. 
would  willingly  have  abridged  the  power  of  the  barons,  and  great  no- 
bility, had  they  not  been  fo  ilrong. 

His  vaft  connexions  with  the  continent  were  produfdve  of  many  be- 
nefits to  his  fubjedls,  particularly  by  the  introduction  of  reading-glaffes 
and  fpedacles,  though  they  are  faid  to  have  been  invented  in  the  late 
reign,  by  the  famous  friar  Bacon,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned. 
Windmills  were  ere£led  in  England  about  the  fame  time,  and  the  regu- 
lation of  gold  and  filver  workmanfhip  was  afcertained  by  an  affay,  and 
mark  of  the  goldfmiths  company.  After  all,  Edward's  continental  wars 
were  unfortunate  both  co  himfelf  and  the  Englifh,  by  draining  them  of 
their  wealth,  and  it  is  thought  that  he  too  much  negleded  the  woollea 
manufadlures  of  his  kingdom.  He  was  often  embroiled  with  the  pope, 
efpecially  upon  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  he  died  in  1307,  the  fixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age  and  35th  of  his  reign,  while  he  was  upon  a  frelli 
expedition  to  exterminate  that  people. 

His  fon  and  fuccefTor  Edward  II.  fhewed  early  difpofrdons  for  en- 
couraging favourites,  but  Gavefion,  his  chief  minion,  being  banifhed  by 
his  father  Edward,  he  mounted  the  throne,  with  vaft  advantages,  both 
political  and  perfonal,  all  which  he  foon  forfeited  by  his  own  imprudence. 
He  recalled  Gavefton,  and  loaded  him  with  honours,  and  married  Ifa- 
bella,  daughter  to  the  French  king,  ^who  reftored  to  him  part  of  the  ter- 
ritories, v/hich  Edward  I.  had  loft  in  France.  The  Knights  Templars 
were  fuppreffed  in  his  reign,  and  the  barons  obliged  him  once  more  to 
banifh  his  favourite,  and  to  confirm  the  Great  Charter,  while  king  Ro- 
bert Bruce  recovered  all  Scotland,  excepting  the  caftle  of  Stirling,  near 
to  which,  Bannockburn,  Edward  in  perfon  received  the  greateft  defeat 
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that  England  ever  fuffered,  in  1314.    Gavcflon  belnjy  beheaded  by  the 
br.rons,  Edward  fixed  upon  young  Hugh  Spencer  for  his  favourite,  but 
lie  was  banilhed  together  with  his  father,  an  aged  nobleman  of  great 
honour  and  courage.    His  queen,  a  furious  ambitious  woman,  perfuaded 
her  hufband  to  recall  the  Spencers,  while  the  common  people,  from  their 
hatred  to  the  barons,  joined  the  king's  ftandard,  and  after  defeating  them, 
reftored  him  to  the  exercife  of  all  his  prerogatives.    A  cruel  ufe  was- 
made  of  thofe  fuccefies,  and  many  noble  patriots,  with  their  eftates,  fell 
viftims  to  the  queen's  revenge,  but  at  lail  fne  became  enamoured  with 
Roger  Mortimer,  who  was  her  prifoner,  and  had  been  one  of  the  moft  ac- 
tive of  the  antiroyalift  lords.    A  breach  between  her  and  the  Spencers 
foon  followed,  and  going  over  to  France  with  her  lover,  fhe  found  means 
to  form  fuch  a  party  in  England,  that  returning  with  fome  French  troops, 
llie  put  the  eldeft  Spencer  to  an  ignominious  death,  made  her  hufband 
prifoner,  and  forced  him  to  abdicate  his  crown,  in  favour  of  his  fon 
Edward  TIL  then  fifteen  years  of  age.  Nothing  now  but  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward IL  was  wanting  to  complete  her  guilt,  and  he  was  moft  barbaroufly 
TBurdered  in  Berkeley-caftle,  by  ruffians,  fuppofed  to  be  employed  by 
lier  and  her  paramour  Mortimer,  in  the  year  1327. 

The  fate  of  Edward  II.  was  in  fome  meafure  as  unjuft  as  it  was  cruel» 
His  chief  misfortune  lay  in-not  being  a  match  for  Robert  Bruce,  king  of 
Scotland,  the  greateft  military  and  political  genius  of  his  age,  by  which 
the  Englifii  loft  that  kingdom.  It  cannot,  at  the  fame  time,  be  denied, 
'that  he  was  too  much  engrofi^ed  by  favourites,  who  led  him  into  fangui- 
nary  meafures.  In  other  refpeds  he  was  a  far  better  friend  than  his  fa- 
ther had  been  to  public  liberty.  He  even  voluntarily  limited  Iiis  own 
prerogative,  in  a  parliament  held  at  London  in  1324,  and  he  fecured 
the  tenants  of  great  barons  from  being  opprefled  by  their  lords.  None 
of  his  predecefibrs  equalled  him.  in  his  encouragement  of  commerce,  and 
lie  proteflcd  his  trading  fubje6ls  with  great  fpirit  againft  the  Hanfeatic 
league,  and  the  neighbouring  powers.  Upon  an  average,  the  difference 
of  living  then  and  now  feems  to  be  nearly  as  5  or  6  is  to  i,  always  re- 
membering that  their  money  contained  thrice  as  much  filver  as  our  money 
or  coin  of  the  fame  denomination  does.  Thus,  for  example,  if  2l  goofe 
then  coft  2d.  i,  that  is  'jd.  I  of  our  money,  or  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  6  to  I,  it  would  now  coft  3  s.  gd, 

Edward  lil.  mounted  the  throne  in  1327.  He  was  then  under  the 
tuition  of  his  mother,  who  cohabited  with  Mortimer,  and  they  endeavour- 
ed to  keep  pofieffion  of  their  power,  by  executing  many  popular  meafures, 
and  putting  an  end  to  all  national  differences  with  Scotland.  Edward, 
*  young  as  he  was,  was  foon  feniible  of  their  defigns.  He  furprifed  them 
in  perfon  at  the  head  of  a  few  chofen  friends,  in  the  caftle  of  Nottingham. 
Morcimer  was  ignominiouily  put  to  a  public  death,  and  the  queen  herfelf 
was  fhut  up  in  confinement.  It  was  not  long  before  Edward  found  means 
to  quarrel  with  David  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  married  his  fifter,  and 
who  was  driven  to  France  by  Edward  Baliol,  who  aded  as  Edward*s  tri- 
butary king  of  Scotland,  and  general.  Soon  after,  upon  the  death  of 
Charle?  the  Fair,  king  of  France  (without  ilTue),  who  had  fucceeded  by 
virtue  of  the  Salic  law,  which  the  French  pretended  cut  off  all  female  fuc- 
ceflion  to  hat  crown,  Philip  of  Valois  claimed  it,  as  being  the  next  heir 
male  by  fucceffion  ;  but  he  was  oppofed  by  Edward,  as  being  the  fon  of 
Ifabella,  who  was  fifter  to  the  three  laft  mentioned  kings  of  France,  and 
firft  in  the  female  fucceffion.    The  former  was  preferred,  but  the  cafe 
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being  doubtful,  Edward  purfued  his  claim,  and  invaded  France  with  a 
powerful  army. 

On  this  occafion,  the  vaft  difference  between  the  feudal  conflitutions 
of  France,  which  were  then  in  full  force,  arid  the  government  of  Eng- 
land, more  favourable  to  public  liberty,  appeared.  The  French  ofHcers 
knew  no  fubordination.  They  and  their  men  were  equally  undifciplined, 
and  difobedient,  though  far  more  numerous  than  their  enemies  in  the 
iield.  The  Englifn  freemen,  on  the  other  hand,  having  now  vafl:  pro- 
perty to  fight  for,  which  they  could  call  their  own,  independent  of  a 
feudal  law,  knew  its  value,  and  had  learned  to  defend  it  by  providing 
themfelves  with  proper  armour,  and  fubmitting  to  military  exercifes,  and 
proper  fubordination  in  the  field.  The  war  on  the  part  of  Edward,  was 
therefore  a  continued  fcene  of  fuccefs  and  vidlory.  At  CrefiV,  in  1346^ 
above  100,000  French  were  defv;ated,  chiefly  by  the  valour  of  the  princei 
of  Wales,  who  was  but  16  years  of  age  (his  father  being  no  more  than  34.) 
though  the  Englifh  did  not  exceed  30,000.  The  lofs  of  the  French  far 
exceeded  the  number  of  the  Englilh  army,  whofe  lofs  confifted  of  no  more 
than  three  knights,  and  one  efquire,  and  about  50  private  men.  The 
battle  of  Pcidtiers  was  fought  in  1356,  betv/een  the  prince  of  Wales,  and 
the  French  king  John,  but  with  fuperior  advantages  of  numbers  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  who  were  totally  defeated,  and  their  king  and  his 
favourite  fon  Philip  taken  prifoners.  It  is  thought  that  the  number  of 
French  killed  in  this  battle,  was  double  that  of  ail  the  Englifh  army; 
but  the  modefty  and  politenefs  with  v/hich  the  prince  treated  his  royal 
prifoners,  formed  the  brighteil:  wreath  in  his  garland. 

Edward's  glories  were  not  confined  to  France.  Having  left  his  queen 
Philippa,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Hainault,  regent  of  England,  f>ie  had 
the  good  fortune  to  take  prifoner  David,  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  ven-^ 
tured  to  invade  England,  about  fix  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Crefly  was. 
fought.  Thus  Edward,  on  his  return,  had  the  glory  to  fee  two  crowned 
heads  his  captives  at  London.  Both  kings  were  afterwards  ranfom.edj, 
but  John  returned  to  England,  and  died  at  the  palace  of  the  Savoy.  Af- 
ter the  treaty  of  Bretigni,  into  which  Edward  III.  is  faid  to  have  beea 
frightened  by  a  dreadful  ftorm,  his  fortunes  declined.  He  had  refigned. 
his  French  dominions  entirely  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  he  funk  in 
the  efteem  of  his  fubjeCls  at  home,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  his 
miftrefs,  one  Alice  Piers.  The  prince  of  Wales,  commonly  called  the 
Black  Prince,  while  he  was  making  a  glorious  campaign  in  Spain,  where 
he  reinflated  Peter  the  Cruel  on  that  throne,  was  feized  with  a  confismp- 
tive  diforder,  which  carried  him  off  in  the  year  137.2.  His  father  did 
not  long  furvive  him,  for  he  died  difpirited,  and  obfcure,  at  Shcne,  in 
Surry,  in  the  year  1377,  the  65th  of  his  age  and  ^iH  of  his  reign. 

No  prince  ever  underitood  the  balance  and  interefls  of  Europe  better 
than  Edward  did.  Having  fet  his  heart  on  the  conquefl  of  France,  he 
gratified  the  more  readily  his  people  in  their  demands  for  protection, 
and  fecurity  to  their  liberties  and  properties,  but  he  thereby  exhaufted 
his  regal  dominions;  neither  was  his  fucceiTor,  when  he  mounted  the 
throne,  fo  powerful  a  prince  as  he  was,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  He 
has  the  glory  of  eftablifhing  the  woollen  manufacture  among  the  Eng- 
lifn,  who,  till  his  time,  generally  exported  the  unwrought  commodity. 
The  rate  of  living  in  his  reign,  feem.s  to  have  been  much  the  lame  as  in 
the  late  reign,  and  few  of  the  Engliih  Ihips,  even  of  war,  exceeded  40 
or  50  tons.  But  notwithftanding  the  vafl  increafe  of  property  in  England, 
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villanage  ftill  continued  in  the  royal,  epifcopal,  and  baronial  manors. 
Hiftorians  are  not  agreed,  whether  Edward  made  ufe  of  artillery,  in  his 
iirft  invafion  of  France,  but  the  ufe  of  it  was  certainly  known  before 
his  death.  The  magnificent  caftle  of  Windfor  was  built  by  Edward 
III,  and  his  method  of  conducing  that  work  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen 
of  the  condition  of  the  people  in  that  age.  Inftead  of  alluring  workmen 
by  contrads  and  wages,  he  afleffed  every  county  in  England  to  fend  him 
fo  many  mafons,  tilers,  and  carpenters,  as  if  he  had  been  levying  an 
army.  Soldiers  were  enlifted  only  for  a  fliort  time  ;  they  lived  idle  all 
the  reil  of  the  year,  and  commonly  all  the  reft  of  their  Hves ;  one  fuc- 
cefsful  campaign,  by  pay  and  plunder,  and  the  ranfom  of  prifoners,  was 
fuppofed  to  be  a  fmall  fortune  to  a  man  ;  which  was  a  great  allurement 
to  enter  into  the  fervice.  The  wages  of  a  mafter  carpenter  was  limited 
through  the  whole  year  to  three  pence  a  day,  a  common  carpenter  to  two 
pence,  money  of  that  age.  John  WicklifFe,  a  fecular  prieft,  educated  at 
Oxford,  began,  in  the  latter  end  of  this  reign,  to  fpread  the  dodtrines  of 
reformation  by  his  difcourfes,  fermons,  and  writings ;  and  he  made  many 
difcipies  of  all  ranks  and  ftations.  He  feems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
parts  and  learning  ;  and  has  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  perfon  in 
Europe,  who  publicly  called  in  queftion  thofe  doftrines,  which  had  uni- 
verfally  pafled  for  certain  and  undifputed,  during  fo  many  ages. 

The  doftrines  of  WicklifFe,  being  derived  from  his  fearch  into  the 
Scriptures,  and  into  ecclefiaftical  antiquity,  were  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe 
propagated  by  the  reformers  in  the  fixteenth  century.  But  though  the  age 
feem.ed  ftrongly  difpofed  to  receive  them,  affairs  were  not  yet  fully  ripe 
for  this  great  revolution,  which  was  referved  for  a  more  free  and  en- 
quiring period,  that  gave  the  finifhing  blow  to  the  Romifh  fuperftition 
in  this  and  many  other  kingdoms  in  Europe.  His  difcipies  were  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Wicklifhtes  or  Lollards, 

Richard  II,  was  no  more  than  eleven  years  of  age,  when  he  mounted 
the  throne.  The  Englifh  arms  were  then  unfuccefsful,  both  in  France 
and  Scotland.  The  doftrines  of  WicklifFe  had  taken  root  under  John  of 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter,  the  king's  uncle,  and  one  of  his  guardians, 
and  gave  enlarged  notions  of  liberty  to  the  villains,  and  lower  ranks  of 
people.  The  truth  is,  agriculture  was  then  in  fo  flourifhing  a  ftate,  that 
corn,  and  other  vi£luals,  were  fufFered  to  be  tranfported,  and  the  Eng- 
lifh had  fallen  upon  a  way  of  manufafturing,  for  exportation  likewife, 
their  leather,  horns,  and  other  native  commodities ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  woollen  manufaftures,  they  feem  from  records  to  have  been  exceeded 
by  none  in  Europe.  John  of  Gaunt's  foreign  connexions  with  the  crowns 
of  Portugal  and  Spain,  were  of  prejudice  to  England,  and  fo  many  men 
wsre  employed  in  unfuccefsful  wars,  that  the  commons  of  England,  like 
powder  receiving  a  fpark  of  fire,  all  at  once  flamed  out  into  rebellion, 
under  the  condud  of  Ball,  a  prieft,  Wat  Tyler,  and  others,  the  fcum 
of  the  people.  Their  profeft  principles  were  thofe  of  levelling,  but  it 
fcon  appeared,  that  their  real  intention  was  to  have , murdered  the  king, 
and  feized  upon  the  government. 

Richard  was  not  then  above  fixteen,  but  he  a61:ed  with  great  fpirit 
and  wifdom.  He  faced  the  ftorm  of  the  infurgents,  at  the  head  of  the 
Londoners,  while  Walworth  the  mayor,  and  Philpot  an  alderman,  had 
the  courage  to  put  Tyler,  the  arch  traitor,  to  death  in  the  midft  of  his 
rabble  *.    This,  with  the  feafonable  behaviour  of  Richard,  quelled  the 


*And  hence  acquired  the  dignity  of  lord. mayor. 
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inrarre£lion  for  that  time,  but  it  broke  out  with  the  moft  bloody  efFeds 
in  other  parts  of  England  ;  and  though  it  was  fuppreiTed  by  making 
many  examples  of  feverity  and  juftice  among  the  infurgents,  yet  the 
common  people  never  after  that  loft  fight  of  their  own  importance,  till 
by  degrees  they  obtained  thofe  privileges  which  they  now  enjoy.  Had 
Richard  been  a  prince  of  real  abilities,  he  might,  after  the  fupprefiioa 
of  thofe  infurgents,  have  eftabliflied  the  tranquility  of  his  dominions  on 
a  fure  foundation ;  but  he  delivered  himfelf  up  to  worthlefs  favourites, 
particularly  Sir  Michael  de  la  Pole,  whom  he  created  lord  chancellor, 
judge  Trefilian,  and  above  all  Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  whom, 
he  created  duke  of  Ireland.  They  were  obnoxious  both  to  the  parlia- 
ment and  people,  and  Richard  ftooped  to  the  moft  ignoble  meafures  to 
fave  them  ;  but  he  found  that  it  was  not  in  his  power.  They  were  at- 
tainted and  condemned  to  fuffer  as  traitors  ;  but  Pole,  and  the  duke  of 
Ireland  efcaped  abroad,  where  they  died  in  obfcurity.  Richard  affociated 
to  himfelf  a  new  fet  of  favourites.  His  people,  and  great  lords,  again 
took  arms,  and  being  headed  by  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  the  king's 
uncle,  they  forced  Richard  once  more  into  their  terms ;  but  being  in- 
lincere  in  all  his  compliances,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  becoming  more 
defpotic  than  any  king  of  England  ever  had  been,  when  he  loft  his 
crown  and  life  by  a  fudden  cataftrophe. 

A  quarrel  happened  between  the  duke  of  Hereford,  fon  to  the  duke 
of  Lancafter,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Richard  baniftied  them  both, 
with  particular  marks  of  injuftice  to  the  former,  who  now  became  duke  of 
Lancafter  by  his  father's  death.  Richard  carrying  over  a  great  army  to 
quell  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  a  ftrong  party  was  formed  in  England,  who 
offered  the  duke  of  Lancafter  the  crown.  He  landed  at  Ravenfpur  in 
Yorklhire,  and  was  foon  at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  all  of  them  Eng- 
lifli.  Richard  hurried  back  to  England,  where  his  troops  refuling  to  fight, 
he  was  made  prifoner,  with  no  more  than  twenty  attendants,  and  being 
-carried  to  London,  he  was  depofed  in  full  parliament,  upon  a  formal 
charge  of  mifcondudl,  and  foon  after  he  was  ftarved  to  death  in  prifon, 
in  the  year  1399,  ^^^^  34^^  ^S^>  ^3^  reign. 

Though  the  nobility  of  England  were  poftefTed  of  great  power  at  the 
time  of  this  revolution,  yet  we  do  not  find  that  it  abated  the  influence  of 
the  commons.  They  had  the  courage  to  remonftrate  boldly  in  parliament 
againft  the  ufury,  which  was  but  too  much  pradifed  in  England,  and 
other  abufes  of  both  clergy  and  laity ;  and  the  deftrudion  of  the  feudal 
powers  foon  followed. 

Henry  the  Fourth,  *  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter,  fourth 
fon  of  Edward  III.  being  fettled  in  the  throne  of  England,  in  prejudice 
to  the  elder  branches  of  Edward  Ill's  family,  the  great  nobility  were  in 
hopes  that  this  glaring  defed  of  his  title  would  render  him  dependen^ 


*  The  throne  being  now  vacant,  the  duke  of  Lancafter  ftepped  forth,  and  having 
croffed  himfelf  on  his  forehead,  and  on  his  breaft,  a^nd  called  upon  the  name  of  Chrift, 
he  pronounced  thefe  words,  which  I  fhall  give  in  the  original  language,  becaufe  of 
their  fmgularity. 

In  the  name  of  Fadher,  Son,  and  Holy  Chofl,  I  Henry  of  Lancafler,  challenge  this  reivme 
of  Tnglande,  and  the  cretin ,  ivith  all  the  membris,  and  the  appurtenances  ;  als  J  that  am 
defceiidit  by  right  line  of  the  hlode  (meaning  a  claim  in  right  of  his  mother)  coming  fro 
the  glide  king  Henry  therde,  and  throge  that  right  that  God  of  his  grace  hath  fent  me  'with  helpe 
cf  kyn,  and  of  my  frendes,  to  recover  it',  ths  vjhich  reiJums  H'dS  in  po^nt  t9  be  ondoneby  defaut 
ff  goz'ernange  and^doyingnf  the  gude  lazves. 
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upon  them.  At  firll  fome  confpiracies  were  formed  againft  him  among 
his  great  m«n,  but  he  crufhed  them  by  his  aftivity  and  fteadinefs,  and 
laid  a  plan  for  reducing  their  overgrown  powers.  This  was  underllood 
by  the  Piercy  family,  the  greateft  in  the  North  of  England,  who  com- 
plained of  Henry  having  deprived  them  of  fome  Scotch  prifoners,  whom 
they  had  taken  in  battle,  and  a  dangerous  rebellion  broke  out  under  the 
old  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  his  fon,  the  famous  Henry  Piercy,  fur- 
named  the  HotTpur,  but  it  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  chiefly  by 
the  valour  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  With  equal  good  fortune  Henry  fup- 
pre/Ied  the  infurredlions  of  the  Vv^elch^  under  Owen  Glendower  ;  and 
by  his  prudent  concellions  to  his  parliament,  to  the  commons  particularly, 
he  at  laft  conquered  all  oppofition,  v/hile,  to  falve  the  defedl  of  his  title, 
the  parliament  entailed  the  crown  upon  him,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
,body,  lawfully  begotten,  thereby  fhutting  out  all  female  fucceffion.  Th,e 
young  duke  of  Rothfay,  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  (after  James  I. 
of  that  kingdom),  falling  a  prifoner  into  Henry's  hands  about  this  time, 
was  of  infinite  fervice  to  his  government ;  and  before  his  death,  which 
happened  in  141 3,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  and  13th  of  his  reign, 
he  had  the  fatisfaclion  to  fee  his  fon,  and  fuccelTor,  the  prince  of  Wales, 
difengage  himfelf  from  many  youthful  follies,  which  had  till  then  dif- 
graced  his  conduft. 

The  Englifh  marine  was  now  fo  greatly  increafed,  that  we  find  an 
ipngliili  veiTel  of  200  tons,  in  the  Baltic,  and  many  other  fhips  of  equal 
burden,  carrying  on  an  immenfe  trade  all  over  Europe,  butwitLthe 
Hanfe  towns  in  particular.  With  regard  to  public  liberty,  Henry  IV. 
as  1  have  already  hinted,  was  the  firft  prince  who  gave  the  different  orders 
in  parliament,  efpecially  that  of  the  commons,  their  due  weight.  It  is 
however  a  little  furprifing,  that  learning  was  at  this  time  at  a  much 
lower  pafs  in  England,  and  all  over  Europe,  than  it  had  been  200  years 
before.  Bifhops,  when  tcllifying  fynodal  afts,  were  often  forced  to  do 
jt  by  proxy  in  the  following  terms,  viz.  **  As  I  cannot  read  myfelf, 
N.  iN.  hath  fubfcribed  for  me  ;  or,  As  my  lord  bifhop  cannot  write  him- 
felf, at  his  requeil  I  have  fubfcribed." 

The  balance  of  trade  with  foreign  parts  was  againfl  England,  at  the 
acceifion  of  Henry  V.  in  141 3,  fo  greatly  had  luxury  increafed.  The 
Lollards,  or  the  followers  of  WickliiFe,  were  exceffively  numerous,  and 
had  chofen  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  for  their  head  ;  but  Henry  difperfed  them, 
and  executed  their  leader.  Henry  next  turned  his  eyes  towards  France, 
whicTi  he  had  many  incitements  for  invading.  He  demanded  a  reftitutioa 
.of  Normandy,  and  other  provinces  that  had  been  ravifhed  from  England 
in  the  preceding  reigns  ;  alfo  the  payment  of  certain  arrears  due  for  king 
John's  ranfom  fince  rhe  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  availing  himfelf  of  the 
diilradted  ftate  of  that  kingdom,  he  invaded  it,  where  he  firll  took  Har- 
Heur,  and  then  defeated  the  French  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  which 
equalled  thofe  of  CrelTy  and  Poidliers  in  glory  to  the  Englifli,  but  exceeded 
them, in  its  confequences,  on  accoun.t  of  the  vail  number  of  French  princes 
of  the  blood,  and  other  great  noblemen,  who  were  there  killed.  Henry, 
who  was  as  great  a  politician  as  a  warrior,  made  fuch  alliances,  and  di- 
vided the  French  among  themfelves  fo  effeilually,  that  he  forced  the 
queen  of  France,  whofe  hufband  Charles  VI.  was  a  lunatic,  to  agree  to 
bis  marrying  her  daughter,  the  princefs  Catherine,  to  difinheritthe  dau- 
phin, and  to  declare  Henry  regent  of  France,  during  herhufband's  life, 
and  him  and  his  iiTue  fucceiTors  to  the  French  monarchy,  which  mu ft  at 
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ihis  time  have  been  exterminated,  had  not  the  Scots  (tho*  their  king  flill 
continued  Henry's  captive)  furnifhcd  the  dauphin  with  vail  fupplies,  and 
preferved  the  French  crown  for  his  head.  Henry,  however,  made  a 
triumphal  entry  into  Paris,  where  the  dauphin  was  profcribed  ;  and  after 
receiving  the  fealty  of  the  French  nobility,  he  returned  to  England  to  levy 
a  force  that  might  crulh  the  dauphin  and  his  Scotch  auxiliaries.  He  pro- 
bably would  have  been  fuccefsful,  had  he  not  died  of  a  pleuritic  diforder, 
in  1422,  the  34th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  loth  of  his  reign. 

Henry  V's  vaft  fucceffes  in  France  revived  the  trade  of  P"ngfan4,  and  at 
the  fame  time  increafed  and  eftablifhed  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  the 
Englifli  commonalty.  As  he  died  when  he  was  only  34  years  of  age,  it  is 
hard  to  fay,  if  he  had  lived,  whether  he  might  not  have  given  law  to  all 
the  continentof  Europe,  which  was  then  greatly  diflradled  by  the  divifions 
among  its  princes ;  but  whether  this  would  have  been  of  fervice  or  preju- 
dice to  the  growing  liberties  of  his  Englifh  fubjefts  we  cannot  determine. 

By  an  authentic  and  exadt  account  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  crown 
during  this  reign,  it  appears  that  they  amounted  only  to  55,7 14I.  a  year, 
which  is  nearly  the  fame  with  the  revenues  in  Henry  Ill's  time,  and  the 
kings  of  England  had  neither  become  much  richer  nor  poorer  in  the 
eourfe  of  200  years.  The  ordinary  expences  of  the  government  amounted 
to  52,507  1.  fo  that  the  king  had  of  furplus  only  3,2071.  for  the  fupport 
of  his  houfehold,  for  his  wardrobe,  for  the  expence  of  embailies,  and 
•other  articles.  This  fum  was  nowife  fufficient,  even  in  time  of  peace; 
and  to  carry  on  his  wars,  this  great  conqueror  was  reduced  to  many  mi- 
ferable  fliifts  ;  he  borrowed  from  all  quarters  ;  he  pawned  his  jewels,  and 
fometimes  the  crown  itfelf ;  he  ran  in  arrears  to  his  army;  and  he  was 
often  obliged  to  ftop  in  the  midll  of  his  career  of  victory,  and  to  grant 
a  truce  to  the  enemy.  I  mention  thefe  particulars,  that  the  reader  may 
judge  of  the  fimplicity  and  temperance  of  our  predeceilbrs  three  cen- 
turies ago,  when  the  expences  of  the  greatell  king  in  Europe  did  not  much 
exceed  the  penfion  of  a  fuperannuated  courtier  of  the  prefent  age. 

It  required  a  prince  equally  able  as  Henry  IV.  and  V.  to  confirm  the 
title  of  the  Lancafler  houfe  to  the  throne  of  England.  Henry  Vi.  fur- 
jiamed  of  Windfor,  was  no  more  than  nine  m.onths  old,  when,  in  confe- 
'quence  of  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  concluded  by  his  father  with  the  French 
court,  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  France,  as  well  as  of  England.  He  was 
under  the  tuition  of  his  two  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Bedford  and  Gloucefter., 
both  of  them  princes  of  great  accompliOiments,  virtues,  and  courage,  but 
unable  to  preferve  their  brothei 's  conquells.  Upon  the  death  of  Charles  VL 
the  affections  of  the  French  for  his  family  revived  in  the  perfon  of  his  Ton 
and  fucceiTor,  Charles  VII.  The  duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  regent  of 
France,  performed  many  glorious  adlions,  and  at  laft  laid  fiege  to  Or- 
leans, which,  if  taken,  would  have  completed  the  conquefl  of  France.  The 
liege  wasraifed  by  the  valour  and  good  conduft  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  a 
phenom.enon  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  hiitory,  being  born  of  the  loweil 
-extraftion,  and  bred  a  cow-keeper,  and  fometimes  a  helper  in  ilables  at 
public  inns.  She  muft,  notvvithflanding,  have  pofiefTed  an  amazing  fund  of 
iagacity  as  well  as  valour.  After  an  unparalleled  train  of  «;lorious  adions, 
and  placing  the  crown  upon  her  fovereign's  head,  fhe  was  accidentally  taken 
prifonerby  theEnglifh,  v/ho  burnt  her  alive  forbeinga  witch  andaheretic. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  agreement  of  the  duke  of 
Jjurgundy^  the  great  ally  of  the  Englilh,  whh  Charles  VII.  contributed 
to  the  entire  ruin  of  the  Engliih  intereft  in  France.,  and  the  lofs  of  all  their 
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fine  provinces  in  that  kingdom,  notwithflanding  the  amazing  courage  of 
Talbot,  the  firft  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  and  their  other  officers.  The  capital 
misfortune  of  England  at  this  time,  was  its  difunion  at  home.  The  duke 
of  Giouccfter  loll  his  authority  in  the  government,  and  the  king  married 
Margaret,  daughter  to  the  needy  king  of  Sicily  ;  a  woman  of  a  high  fpirit, 
but  an  implacable  difpofition  ;  while  the  cardinal  of  Winchefter,  who  was 
the  richeli  fubjeft  in  England,  if  not  in  Europe,  prefided  at  the  head  of 
the  treafury,  and  by  his  avarice  ruined  the  intereft  of  England,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Next -to  the  cardinal,  the  duke  of  York,  who  was 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  the  moft  powerful  fubjedl  in  England.  He 
was  defcended  by  the  mother's  fide  from  Lionel,  an  elder  fon  of  Edward 
III  and  prior  in  claim  to  the  reigning  king,  who  was  defcended  from  John 
of  Gaunt,  Edward's  youngeft  fon,  and  he  aifefted  to  keep  up  the  dillindlion 
of  a  white  rofe,  that  of  the  houfe  of  Lancaller  being  red.  It  is  certain  he 
paid  no  regard  to  the  parliamentary  entail  of  the  crown  upon  the  reign- 
ing family,  and  he  loft  no  opportunity  of  forming  a  party  to  affert  his 
right,  but  aded  at  firfl  with  the  moil  profound  difllmulation.  The  duke 
of  vSuffolk  was  a  favourite  of  the  queen,  who  was  a  profeft  enemy  to  the 
duke  of  York,  but  being  impeached  in  parliament,  he  was  baniflied  for 
five  years,  and  his  head  iiruck  off  on  board  a  Ihip  by  a  common  lailor. 
This  Vv'as  followed  by  an  infurredtion  of  20,000  Kentifh  men,  headed  by 
one  Jack  Cade,  a  m.an  of  low  condition,  who  fent  to  the  court  a  lift  of 
grievances,  but  was  fuppreiTed  by  the  valour  of  the  citizens  of  London, 
and  the  queen  feemed  to  be  perfedcly  fecure  againft  the  duke  of  York. 
The  inglorious  management  of  the  Englifh  aJfi-airs  in  France  befriended 
him,  and  upon  bis  arrival  in  England  from  Ireland,  he  found  a  ftrong 
party  of  rhe  nobility  his  friends,  but  being  confidered  as  the  fomenter  of 
Oade^s  rebellion,  he  profefl'ed  the  moft  profound  reverence  to  Henry. 

The  pcrfons  in  high  power  and  reputation  in  England,  next  to  the 
duke  of  York,  were  the  earl  of  Salilbury,  and  his  fon  the  earl  of  War- 
wick. I'he  latter  had  the  greateft  land  eftate  of  any  fubjed  in  England, 
and  his  vaft  abilities,  joined  to  fome  virtues,  rendered  him  equally  po- 
pular. Both  father  and  fon  were  fecretly  on  the  fide  of  York  ;  and  dur- 
ing a  iit  of  illnefs  of  the  king,  that  duke  was  made  protedor  of  the 
realm.  Both  fides  now  prepared  for  arms  ;  and  the  king  recovering, 
the  queen,  v/ith  wonderful  aftivity,  a/Tembling  an  army,  the  royalifts 
were  defeated  in  the  ni  it  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  and  the  kinghimfelf  was 
taken  prifoner.  The  duke  of  York  was  once  more  declared  protestor  of 
the  kingdom,  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  queen  refumed  all  her  in- 
fluence in  the  government,  and  the  king,  though  his  weaknefs  became 
eyery  day  more  vifibie,  recovered  all  his  authority. 

The  duke  of  York  upon  this  threw  off  the  mafk,  and  in  1459,  he 
openly  claimed  the  crown,  and  the  queen  was  again  defeated  by  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  who  was  now  called  the  King-maker.  A  parliament  on  this 
being  aiTembled,  it  was  enabled,  that  Henry  fhould  poiTefs  the  throne  for 
life,  but  that  the  duke  of  York  fnould  fucceed  him,  to  the  exclufion  of 
all  Henry's  iffue.  All,  excepting  the  magnanimous  queen,  agreed  to 
this  compromife,  She  retreated  northward,  and  the  king  being  ftill  a 
prifoner,  Ihe  pleaded  his  caufe  fo  well,  that  aifembling  a  frefh  army,  fhe 
fought  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  where  the  duke  of  York  was  defeated  and 
flain  in  1460.  He  left  behind  him  three  fons,  Edward,  duke  of  York, 
afterwards  Edward  IV.  George,  duke  of^Clarence,  and  Richard,  duke 
pf  Glouceller,  afterwards  Richard  III, 
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It  IS  pretty  extraordinary,  that  though  the  duke  of  York,  and  his  party, 
openly  affer'ted  his  claim  to  the  crown,  they  Itill  profelTed  allegiance  to 
Henry  ;  but  the  young  duke  of  York  prepared  to  revenge  his  father's 
^eath,  and  obtained  feveral  viftories  over  the  royalifls.  The  queen, 
however,  advanced  towards  London,  and  defeating  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
in  the  fecond  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  Ihe  delivered  herhulband ;  but  the 
diforders  committed  by  her  northern  troops,  difgufted  the  Londoners  fo 
much,  that  fhe  durft  not  enter  London,  where  the  duke  of  York  was 
received  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  proclaimed  king, 
anno  147  T,  under  the  name  of  Edward  IV.  while  the  queen  and  herhuf- 
band  were  obliged  to  retreat  northward.  She  foon  raifed  another  army, 
and  fought  the  battle  of  Towton,  the  moll  bloody  perhaps  that  ever  hap- 
pened in  any  civil  war.  After  prodigies  of  valour  had  been  performed 
on  both  fides,  the  vidory  remained  with  young  king  Edward,  and  near 
40,000  men  lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  Margaret  and  her  hufbaijd 
were  once  more  obliged  to  fly  to  Scotland,  where  they  met  with  a  ge- 
nerous protection. 

It  mav  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  this  civil  war  was  carried  on  witk 
greater  animofity  than  any  perhaps  ever  known.  Margaret  was  as  blood- 
thirfty  as  her  opponents,  and  when  prifoners  of  either  fide  were  made, 
their  deaths,  efpecially  if  they  were  of  any  rank,  were  deferred  only 
for  a  few  hours. 

Margaret  by  the  conceffions  fhe  made  to  the  Scots,  foovi  raifed  a  frefli 
army  there,  and  in  the  north  of  England,  but  met  with  defeat  upon  de- 
feat, till  at  laft  her  hufband,  the  unfortunate  Henry,  was  carried  pri- 
foner  to  London. 

The  duke  of  York,  now  Edward  IV.  being  crowned  on  the  29th  of 
June,  fell  in  love  with,  and  privately  married  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  Sir 
John  Gray,  though  he  had  feme  time  before  fent  the  earl  of  Warwick  to 
demand  the  king  of  France's  filler  in  marriage,  in  which  embaffy  he  was 
fuccefsful,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  bringing  over  the  princefs  into 
England.  When  the  lecret  of  Edward's  marriage  broke  out,  the  haughty 
earl,  deeming  himfelf  affronted,  returned  to  England,  inflamed  with  rage 
and  indignation  ;  and  from  being  Edward's  belt  friend,  became  his  mofl 
formidable  enemy,  and  gaining  over  the  duke  of  Clarence,  Edward  was 
made  prifoner,  but  efcaping  from  his  confinement,  the  earl  of  Warwick 
and  the  French  king,  Lewis  XL  declared  for  the  refloration  of  Henry, 
who  was  replaced  on  the  throne,  and  Edward  narrowly  efcaped  to  Hollands 
Returning  from  thence,  he  advanced  to  London,  under  pretence  of  claim- 
ing his  dukedom  of  York,  but  being  received  into  the  capital,  he  refumed 
the  exercife  of  royal  authority,  made  king  Henry  once  more  his  prifoner, 
and  defeated  and  killed  Warwick,  in  the  battle  of  Barnet.  A  few  days 
after,  he  defeated  a  frefli  army  of  Lancaftrians,  and  made  queen  Magaret 
prifoner,  together  with  herfon,  prince  Edward,  whom  Edward's  brother, 
the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  murdered  in  cold  blood,  as  he  is  faid  (but  with 
no  great  fhew  of  probability)  to  have  done  his  father,  Hen'-y  Vf .  then  a 
prifoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  a  few  days  after,  in  the  year  147 1. 
Edward  being  now  fettled  on  the  throne,  was  guilty  of  the  utmofl  cruelty 
to  all  the  LancaCtrian  party,  whom  he  put  to  death  whenever  he  could  find 
them,  fo  that  they  were  threatened  with  utter  extermination. 

The  great  objeft  of  his  vengeance  was  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond.  He 
was  defcended  from  John  Beaufort,  the  eldefc  fon  of  the  earl  of  Somerfet, 
who  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by  his  lafl  wife  Catherine  Swine- 
fprd,  but  born  in  adultery,  during  her  hufljand's  life-time.    This  dif- 
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ability,  however,  was  afterwards  removed,  both  by  the  pope  and  by  the 
parliament,  and  the  defcendants  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by  that  lady,  as  far 
as  could  be  done,  were  declared  legitimate.  The  laft  lord,  John,  duke 
of  Somerfet,  left  a  daughter,  Margaret,  who  was  married  to  Edmund 
Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond,  and  their  fon  was  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond, 
(afterwards  Henry  VII.)  who,  at  the  time  I  treat  of,  lived  in  France  to 
lecure  himfelf  from  the  cruelty  of  Edward.  The  reader  may  fee,  from 
the  detail  of  this  important  genealogy,  that  the  young  earl  of  Richmond 
liad  not  the  fmalleft  claim  in  blood  (even  fuppofing  the  illegitimacy  of 
liis  ancedors  had  been  removed)  to  the  crown  of  England. 

'The  kingdom  of  England  was,  in  1474,  in  a  deplorable  fituation. 
The  king  was  immerfed  in  expenfive  and  criminal  luxuries,  in  which  he 
was  imitated  by  his  great  men,  who,  to  fupport  their  extravagancies  be- 
came penfioners  to  the  French  king.  The  parliament  feemed  to  aft  only 
as  the  executioners  of  Edward's  bloody  mandates.  The  bell  blood  in 
England  was  fhed  on  fcaffolds,  and  even  the  duke  of  Clarence  fell  a 
vidlim  to  his  brother's  jealoufy.  Edward,  partly  to  amufe  the  public, 
^nd  partly  to  fupply  the  vaft  expence  of  his  court,  pretended  fometimes 
to  quarrel,  and  fometimes  to  treat,  with  France  ;  but  his  irregularities 
brought  him  to  his  death  (1483)  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign, 
5ind  forty-fecond  of  his  age. 

Notwithftanding  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  the  trade  and  manufac- 
tures of  England  increafed  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VL  and  Edward 
IV.  So  early  as  1440,  a  navigation  ad:  was  thought  of,  by  the  Englifh, 
as  the  only  means  to  preferve  to  themfelves  the  benefit  of  being  the  fole  car- 
riers of  their  ovv'n  merchandize,  but  foreign  influence  prevented  Henry's 
pafhng  the  bill  for  that  purpofe.  The  invention  of  printing,  which  was 
imported  into  England  by  William  Caxton,  and  received  fome  counte- 
nance from  Edward,  is  the  chief  glory  of  his  reign,  but  learning  in 
general  was  then  in  a  poor  ftate  in  England.  The  lord  Tiptoft  was  its 
great  patron,  and  feems  to  have  been  the  firll:  Englifh  nobleman  who  cul- 
tivated what  are  nov/  called  the  belles  lettres.  The  books  printed  by 
Caxton,  are  moftly  re-tranflations  or  compilations  from  the  French,  or 
Monkilh.  Latin  ;  but  it  mufl:  be  acknowledged,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
literature,  after  this  period,  made  a  more  rapid  and  general  progrefs 
amiong  the  Englilli  than  it  did  in  any  other  European  nation. 

Edward  IV.  left  two  fons  by  his  queen,  who  had  exercifed  her  power 
with  no  great  prudence  by  having  nobiiitated  many  of  her  obfcure  rela- 
tions. Hereldeil  fon,  Edward  V.  was  about  thirteen,  and  his  uncle,  the 
duke  of  Gloucefter,  taking  advantage  of  the  queen's  unpopularity  among 
^he  great  men,  found  means  to  bafiardize  her  ifTue,  by  a6l  of  parliament, 
under  the  fcandalous  pretext  of  a  pre-contradl  between  their  father  and 
another  lady.  The  duke,  at  the  fame  time,  was  declared  guardian  of  the 
kingdom,  and  at  laft  accepted  of  the  crown,  v/hich  was  offered  him  by 
the  Londoners,  having  firil  put  to  death  all  the  nobility  and  great  men, 
whom  he  thought  to  be  well  affeCled  to  the  late  king's  family.  Whether 
young  Edward  and  his  brother  were  murdered  in  the  Tower  by  his  direc- 
tion, is  doubtful.  The  moil  probable  opinion  is,  that  they  were  clandef- 
tinely  fent  abroad  by  his  orders,  and  that  the  elder  died,  but  that  the 
younger  furvived,  and  was  the  fame  who  was  afterwards  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Perkin  Warbeck.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  Englilh  were  pre- 
poffefied  ifo  Urongly  againll  Richard,  as  being  the  murderer  of  his  nephews, 
that  the  eari  of  R.ichmond,  who  flill  remained  in  Fraace,  carried  on  a 
I  fecre£ 
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fecret  correfpondence  with  the  remains  of  Edward  IV.*s  friends,  and  by 
offering  to  marry  his  eldell  daughter,  he  was  encouraged  to  invade  Eng- 
land, at  the  head  of  about  2,000  foreign  troops,  but  they  were  foon 
joined  by  7,000  Englifn  and  Welch.  A  battle  between  him  and  Richard, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  15,000  men,  enfued  at  Bofworth-Held,  in  which 
Richard,  after  difplaying  moft  aftonilhing  acts  of  perfonal  valour,  was 
killed,  having  been  firft  abandoned  by  a  main  divifion  of  his  army,  under 
lord  Stanley  and  his  brother,  in  the  year  1485. 

There  can  fcarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  the  crimes  of  Richard  have  beea 
exaggerated  by  hiftorians.  He  was  exemplary  in  his  diHributive  judice. 
He  kepi  a  watchful  eye  over  the  great  barons,  whofe  oppreffions  he  abo- 
lifhed,  and  was  a  father  to  the  common  people.  He  founded  the  fociety 
of  heralds,  an  inilitution,  which,  in  his  time,  was  found  neceffary  to 
prevent  difputes  among  great  families.  During  his  reign,  fhort  as  it  vvas^ 
we  have  repeated  inftances  of  his  relieving  cities  and  corporations  that 
had  gone  into  decay.  He  was  reiparkable  for  the  encouragement  of  the; 
hardware  mauufaf^lures  of  all  kinds,  and  for  preventing  their  being  im- 
ported into  England,  no  fewer  than  72  different  kinds  being  prohibited 
importation  by  one  aft.  He  was  the  rirft  Englifh  king  who  appointed  a 
conful  for  the  fuperintendency  of  Englifh  commerce  abroad,  one  Strozzi 
being  nominated  for  Pifa,  with  an  income  of  the  fourth  part  of  one  per 
cent,  on  all  goods  of  Englifhmen  imported  to  or  exported  from  thence.  I 
lhall  not  enter  into  the  fubjecl  of  the  concern  he  had  in  the  fuppofed  mur- 
der of  his  two  nephews,  bat  only  obferve,  that  the  temporizing  parliament, 
by  bailardizing  them,  cut  them  off  from  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown. 

Though  the  fame  a£l  of  bafrardy  affected  the  daughters,  as  well  as  the 
fons  of  the  late  king,  yet  no  difputes  were  raifed  upon  the  legitimacy  of 
the  princefs  Elizabeth,  eldeil  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  and  who,  as  had 
been  before  concerted,  married  Henry  of  Lancalier,  earl  of  Richmond^ 
thereby  uniting  both  houfes,  Vv'hich  happily  put  an  end  to  the  long  and 
bloody  wars  between  the  contending  houfes  of  York  and  Lancaiter.  Henry, 
however,  refted  his  right  upon  conqu ell,  and  feemed  to  pay  no  regard  to 
the  advantages  of  his  marriage.  He  was  the  moll:  fagacious  monarch  that 
ever  had  reigned  in  England  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  the  moft  jealous  of 
his  power,  for  he  iiiut  up  the  earl  of  Warwick,  ion  to  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence, brother  to  Edward  IV.  a  clofe  prifoner  in  the  Tower,  though  he 
was  but  a  boy,  and  though  nothing  was  alleged  againft  him  but  his  pro- 
pinquity to  the  houfe  of  York.  He  was  the  firft  who  inlHtuted  that  guard 
called  Yeom^en,  which  ftill  fubfifts ;  and,  in  imitation  of  his  predeceiTor, 
he  gave  an  irrecoverable  blow  to  the  dangerous  privileges  afiiimed  by 
the  barons,  in  abolifning  liveries,  and  retainers,  by  which  every  male- 
fadlor  could  (heker  himfei.f  fro,m  the  law,  by  affuming  a  nobleman's  livery^ 
and  attending  his  perfon.  Some  rebellions  happened  in  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  but  they  were  eafily  fuppreffed,  as  was  the  impofture  of  Lambert 
Simnel,  who  pretended  to  be  the  imprifoned  earlof  Warwick.  The  defpotic 
court  of  Star-chamber  owed  its  original  to  Flenry,  but,  at  the  fiime  time, 
it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  he  paffed  many  ads,  efpecially  for  trade 
and  navigation,  that  were  highly  for  the  benent  of  his  fubjedls.  They  ex- 
preffed  their  gratitude,  by  the  great  fupplies  and  benevolences  they 
afforded  him,  and  as  a  linifning  ftroke  to  the  feudal  tenures,  an  act 
paiTed  by  which  the  barons  and  gentlemen  of  landed  intereil  were  at 
liberty  to  fell  and  mortgage  their  Unds,  without  fines  or  licenfes  for 
their  alienation. 

Thi^, 
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This,  if  we  regard  its  confequences,  is  perhaps  themoU  important  aft 
that  ever  pafTed  in  *an  Englifh  parliament,  though  its  tendency  Teems  only 
to  have  been  known  to  the  politic  king.  Luxury,  by  the  increafe  of  trade, 
and  the  difcovery  of  America,  had  broken  witli  irrefiftible  force  into  Eng- 
land, and  monied  property  being  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  commons,  the 
eftates  of  the  barons  became  their's,  butwithoutany  of  theirdangerous  pri- 
vileges, and  thus  the  baronial  powers  were  foonextinguifhed  in  England. 

Henry,  after  encountering  and  furmounting  many  difHculties  both  in 
France  and  Ireland,  was  attacked  in  the  poflelTion  of  his  throne,  by  a 
young  man,  one  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  pretended  to  be  the  duke  of 
York,  fecond  fon  of  Edward  IV.  and  was  acknov/ledged  as  fuch  by  the 
d^uchefs  of  Burgundy,  Edward's  fiflier.  We  fliall  not  follow  the  adven- 
tures of  this  young  man,  which  were  various  and  uncommon,  but  it  is 
certain  that  many  of  the  Englifh,  with  the  courts  of  France  and  Scot- 
land, believed  him  to  be  what  he  pretended.  Henry  endeavoured  to  prove 
the  death  of  Edward  V.  and  his  brother,  but  never  did  it  to  the.  public 
fatisfaftion ;  and  though  James  IV.  of  Scotland  difmified  Perkin  out  of 
Ms  dominions,  being  engaged  in  a  treaty  of  marriag-  wita  Henry's 
eideli  daughter,  yet  by  the  kind  manner  in  which -he  entertained  and  dif- 
sniiTed  him,  it  is  plain  that  he  believed  him  to  be  the  real  duke  of 
York,  efpecially  as  he  refufed  to  deliver  up  his  perfon,  which  he  might 
Bave  done  with  honour,  had  he  thought  him  an  impoftor.  Perkin,  after 
various  unfortunate  adventures,  fell  into  Henry's  hands,  and  was  (hut  up 
in  the  Tov/er  of  London,  from  whence  he  endeavoured  to  efcape  along 
with  the  innocent  earl  of  Vv  arwick,  for  which  Perkin  v/as  hanged,  and 
the  earl  beheaded.  It  is  faid,  that  Perkin  made  a  confeffion  of  his  im- 
poflures  before  his  death  ;  but  if  he  did,  it  might  have  been  extorted 
ftom  him,  either  upon  the  hope  of  pardon,  or  the  fear  of  torture.  In 
1499,  Henry's  eldefl  fon,  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  was  married  to  the 
princefs  Catherine,  of  Arragon,  daughter  to  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain, 
and  he  dying  foon  after,  fuch  was  Henry's  reludlance  to  refund  her  great 
dowry,  that  he  confented  to  her  being  married  again  to  his  fecond  fon, 
afterwards  Henry  VIII  on  pretence  that  the  firfl  match  had  not  been  con- 
lammated.  Soon  after,  Henry's  eldeft  daughter,  the  princefs  Margaret, 
was  fent  with  a  moll  magnificent  train  to  Scotland,  where  fhe  was  mar- 
xied  to  James  IV.  Henry,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1509,  in  the  ^zd  year  of  his  age,  and  24thofhis  reign,  was  poflefled  of 
l,8oo,oool.  fterling,  which  is  equivalent  to  five  millions  at  prefent,  fo 
that  he  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  mailer  of  more  ready  money  than 
zU  the  kings  in  Europe  befides  poflefied,  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico 
feeing  then  only  beginning  to  be  worked. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  vaft  alteration  which  happened  in  the 
Gonfiitution  of  England  during  Plenry  the  VII's  reign.  His  exceffive 
love  of  money  was  the  probable  reafon  why  he  did  not  become  mafler 
of  the  Weft  Indies,  he  having  the  firft  offer  of  the  difcovery  from  Co- 
lumbus, whofe  propofals  being  rejeded  by  Henry,  that  great  man  ap- 
plied to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  he  fet  out  upon  the  difcovery  of  a  new 
world,  in  the  year  1492,  which  he  efFeded  after  a  pafTage  of  33  days, 
and  took  pofrelTion  of  the  country  in  the  nam.e  of  the  king  and  queen  of 
Spain.  Henry  hovv'ever  made  amends  by  encouraging  Cabot,  who  dif- 
covered  the  main  land  of  North- America,  in  1498,  and  we  may  obferve, 
to  the  praife  of  this  king,  that  fometimes,  in  order  to  promote  commerce, 
he  lent  to  merchants  fums  of  money,  without  iatereft,  when  he  knew 
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tliat  their  flock  was  not  fufficlent  for  thofe  enterprlzes  wKkk  they  had  ia 
view. 

The  fine  arts  were  as  far  advanced  in  England  at  the  acceffion  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.  1509,  as  in  any  European  country,  if  we  except  Italy,  and  per- 
haps no  prince  ever  entered  with  greater  advantages  than  he  did  on  the  ex- 
ercife  of  royalty.  Young,  vigorous,  and  rich,  without  any  rival,  he 
held  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  negleded 
thefe  advantages  in  commerce,  with  which  his  father  became  too  lately 
acquainted.  Imagining  he  could  not  ftand  in  need  of  a  fupply,  he  did 
not  improve  Cabot's  difcoveries,  and  he  fulFered  theEailand  Weft  Indies 
to  be  engroffed  by  Portugal  and  Spain.  His  vanity  engaged  him  too 
much  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  and  his  flatterers  encouraged  him 
to  make  preparations  for  the  conqueil  of  all  France.  Thefe  proje(9:s, 
and  his  eftablilliing  what  is  properly  called  a  navy  royal,  for  the  perma- 
nent defence  of  the  nation  (a  moft  excellent  meafure)  led  him  into  incre- 
dible expences.  He  was  on  all  occafions  the  dupe  of  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian, the  pooreft  prince  in  Europe,  and  early  in  his  reign  hegavehim- 
felf  almoft  entirely  up  to  the  guidance  of  the  celebrated  cardinal  Wolfey^ 
While  involved  in  a  war  with  France,  his  lieutenant,  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
conquered  and  killed  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  who  had  invaded  England  ; 
and  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  German  empire,  during  its  vacancy, 
but  foon  refigned  his  pretenlions  to  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  Charles  of 
Auftria,  king  of  Spain,  who  was  eledted  in  15 19.  Henry's  condudl,  in 
the  long  and  bloody  wars  between  thofe  princes,  was  diredled  by  Wol- 
fey's  views  upon  the  popedom,  which  he  hoped  to  gain  by  theintereft  of 
Charles ;  but  finding  himfelf  twice  deceived,  he  perfuaded  his  mafter  to 
declare  himfelf  for  Francis,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia.  Henry,  howe  ver,  continued  to  be  the  dupe  of  all  parties,  and  to 
pay  great  part  of  their  expences,  till  at  laft  he  was  forced  to  lay  va^ 
burdens  upon  his  fubjedls. 

Henry  continued  all  this  time  the  great  enemy  of  the  reformation,  and 
the  champion  of  the  popes  and  the  Romifh  church.  He  wrote  a  book 
againft  Luther,  about  the  year  1521,  for  which  the  pope  gave  him  the 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith^  which  his  fucceffors  retain  to  this  day  ;  but 
about  the  year  1527,  he  began  to  have  fome  fcruples  with  regard  to  the 
validity  of  his  marriage  with  his  brother's  widow.  I  fhall  not  fay,  how 
far  on  this  occafion  he  might  be  influenced  by  the  charms  of  th&  famous 
Anne  Bullen,  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen,  whom  he  married,  before 
he  had  obtained  the  proper  bills  of  divorce  from  the  pope.  The  difiicul- 
ties  he  met  with  in  this  procefs  ruined  Wolfey,  who  died  of  heart-break^ 
after  being  ftript  of  his  immenfe  power  and  pofTeflions ;  and  had  intro- 
duced into  the  king's  favour  Cranmer,  who  was  afterwards  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury. 

A  perplexing,  though  nice  conjundure  of  affairs,  it  is  well  known,  inr 
duced  Henry  at  laft  to  throw  off  all  relation  to  or  dependence  upon  the' 
church  of  Rome,  and  to  bring  about  a  reformation,  in  which,  however, 
many  of  the  Romifh  errors  and  fuperftitions  were  retained.  Henry  never 
could  have  effedted  this  mighty  meafure,  had  it  not  been  for  his  defpotic 
difpofition,  which  broke  out  on  every  occafion.  Upon  a  flight  fufpicioa 
of  his  queen's  inconftancy,  and  after  a  fham  trial,  he  cut  off  her  head, 
and  put  to  death  fome  of  her  neareft  relations,  and  he  was  declared 
arbitrary  by  repeated  ads  of  parliament,  which  affembled  only  as  aboard 
10  execute  his  pleafures.    The  difTolution  of  the  religious  houfes,  and  the 
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immenfe  wealth  that  came  to  Henry,  by  Teizing  all  the  eccleriaftlcal  pro- 
perty in  his  kingdom,  enabled  him  to  give  full  fcope  to  his  fanguinary 
difpofition,  fo  that  the  beft  and  mofl  innocent  blood  of  England  was  daily 
filed  on  fcafFolds,  and  few  days  pa/Ted  that  were  not  marked  with  fome 
illuitrious  vitlim  of  his  tyranny.  Among  others  was  the  aged  countefs 
of  Salifbury,  defcended  immediately  from  Edward  IV.  and  mother  to 
cardinal  Pole,  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  the  lord  Montague,  and  others  of 
the  blood  royal,  for  holding  a  correfpondence  with  that  cardinal. 

His  third  wife  was  Jane  Seymour,  daughter  to  a  gentleman  of  fortune 
and  family;  but  fhe  died  in  bringing  Edward  VF.  into  the  world.  His 
fourth  wife  was  Anne,  fifler  to  the  duke  of  Cleves.  He  difliked  her  fo 
much,  that  he  fcarce  bedded  with  her,  and  obtaining  a  divorce,  he  fufFered 
her  torefide  in  England,  on  a  penfion  of  3000  1.  a  year.  His  fifth  wife 
was  Catherine  Howard,  niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  whofe  head  he 
Gut  off  for  ante-nuptial  incontinency.  His  lafl  wife  was  queen  Cathe- 
rine Par,  in  Vv'hofe  poffeffion  he  died,  after  narrowly  efcaping  being 
Brought  to  the  ftake  for  her  religious  opinions,  which  favoured  the  refor- 
mation. Henry's  cruelty  increafed  with  his  years,  and  was  now  exer- 
dfed  promifcuoufly  on  Proteftants  and  Catholics.  He  put  the  brave  earl 
of  Surrey  to  death  without  a  crime  being  proved  againll  him  ;  and  his  fa- 
ther, the  duke  of  Norfolk,  muft  have  fuffered  next  day,  had  he  not  been 
faved  by  Henry's  ov/n  death,  in  the  year  1547,  in  the  56th  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  38th  of  his  reign. 

The  Hate  of  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is,  by  the  help 
of  printing,  too  well  known  to  be  enlarged  upon  here.  His  attention  to 
the  naval  fecurity  of  England  is  highly  commendable ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  employed  the  defpotic  power  he  was  pofTeffed  of,  in  many  re- 
fpedls,  for  the  glory  and  intereft  of  his  fubjefts.  Without  inquiring  in- 
to his  religious  motives,  it  mull  be  candidly  confefTed,  that  had  the  re- 
formatioa  gone  through  all  the  forms  prefcribed  by  the  laws,  and  the 
courts  of  juftice,  it  probably  never  could  have  taken  place,  or  at  leaft 
not  fhr  many  years  ;  and  whatever  Henry's  perfonal  crimes  or  failings 
might  have  been,  the  partition  he  made  of  the  church's  property  among 
his  courtiers  and  favourites,  and  thereby  refcuing  it  from  dead  hands, 
undoubtedly  promoted  the  prefent  greatnefs  of  England.  With  regard 
to  learning  and  the  arts,  Henry  was  a  generous  eucourager  of  both.  He 
gave  a  penfion  to  Erafmus,  which  is  another  name  for  learning  itfelf. 
He  brought  to  England,  encouraged,  and  protected  Hans  Holbein,'  that 
excellent  painter  and  archite£l ;  and  in  his  reign  noblemen's  houfes  began 
to  have  the  air  of  Italian  magnificence  and  regularity.  He  was  a  conflant 
,and  generous  friend  to  Cranmer:  and  though  he  was,  upon  the  whole, 
rather  whimilcal  than  fettled  in  his  own  principles  of  religion,  he  ad- 
vanced and  encouraged  many  who  became  afterwards  the  inftruments  of 
a  more  pure  reformation. 

In  this  reign  the  Bible  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Englilh.  Wales 
was  united  and  incorporated  with  England.  Ireland  was  created  into  a. 
kingdom,  and  Henry  took  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland. 

Edward  VI.  was  but  nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  ; 
and  after  fome  difputes  v/ere  over,  the  regency  was  fettled  in  the  perfoii 
of  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Hertford^  afterwards  the  protedlor  and  duke  of 
Somerfet,  a  declared  friend  and  patron  of  the  reformation,  and  a  bitter 
enemy  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  Much  of  the  popifh  leaven,  however,  Hill 
remained  in  the  council,  which  was  embroiled  at  once  with  France  and 
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Scotland.  The  proteiSlor  marched  with  an  army  into  Scotland,  to  force 
that  people  to  give  their  young  queen  Mary,  only  child  of  James  V» 
in  marriage  to  Edward,  with  a  view  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms,  a  meafurc 
which  the  late  king  had  recommended  v/ith  his  dying  breath  to  his  exe- 
cutors. The  protedor  defeated  the  Scots  at  Pinkey,  but  the  match  never 
took  place  :  and  the  fadlions  now  forming  againft  the  proteiTtor,  obliged 
him  to  return  with  his  army  to  England.  His  own  brother,  who  had 
married  the  queen  dowager,  was  at  the  head  of  his  enemies,  and  flie 
dying,  he  made  his  addrefles  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  afterwards  queen. 
This  gave  a  handle  to  the  protestor  to  bring  his  brother,  who  was  lord 
high  admiral,  to  the  block,  where  he  loft  his  head. 

The  reader  is  to  obferve  in  general,  that  the  reformation  was  not  effefled 
without  many  public  difturbances.  The  common  people,  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  and  Edward,  being  deprived  of  the  vaft  relief  they  had 
from  abbeys  and  religious  houfes,  and  being  ejefled  from  their  fmall  corn- 
growing  farms,  had  often  taken  arms,  but  had  been  as  often  fupprefled 
by  the  government ;  and  feveral  of  thefe  Infurredions  were  crushed  in 
this  reign.  A  war,  which  was  not  very  happily  managed,  broke  out 
with  Scotland  ;  and  the  protedor,  who  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  weak, 
but  confcientious  man,  was  fo  intent  upon  religion,  that  he  wasfirit  driven 
from  the  helm  of  ftate,  and  then  loft  his  head  upon  a  fcaffold,  by  a  fac- 
tion formed  equally  of  papills  and  pretended  proteftants.  Dudley,  who 
was  created  duke  of  Northumberland,  then  took  the  lead  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  drove  Edward,  who,  though  young,  meant  extremely  well, 
and  was  a  fmcere  proteftant,  into  many  impolitic  afts,  fo  that  upon  the 
whole,  England  never  made  a  poorer  figure  than  it  did  in  this  reign. 

The  reformation,  however,  went  on  rapidly,  through  the  zeal  of 
Cranmer,  and  other,  fome  of  them  foreign,  divines.  In  fome  cafes^ 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  princefs  Mary,  they  loft  fight  of  that  mode- 
ration, which  the  reformers  had  before  fo  ftrongly  recommended  ;  and 
fome  cruel  fanguinary  executions,  on  account  of  religion,  took  place. 
Edward's  youth  excufes  him  from  blame,  and  his  charitable  endowments, 
which  ftill  exift  and  flourifli,  fhew  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart.  He  died 
of  a  deep  confumption  in  1553,  in  the  i6th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  ytk 
of  his  reign. 

Edward,  on  his  death-bed,  from  his  zeal  for  religion,  had  made  a  very 
enconftitutional  will,  for  he  fet  afide  his  fifter  Mary  from  the  fucceffion, 
which  was  claimed  by  lady  Jane  Grey,  daughter  to  the  duchefs  of  Suf- 
folk, youngeft  fifter  to  Henry  VIII.  This  lady  though  fhe  had  fcarcely 
'  reached  her  17th  year,  was  a  prodigy  of  learning  and  virtue  ;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  Engliih  nation  recognized  the  claim  of  the  princefs  Mary,  who 
cut  off  lady  Jane's  head,  and  that  of  her  huiband  lord  Guilford  Dudley, 
fon  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  who  fufrered  in  the  fame  manner. 

Mary  being  thus  fettled  on  the  throne,  fupprefled  an  infurreftion  under 
Wyat,  and  proceeded  like  a  female  fury  to  re-eftabl  I  in  popery,  which  ihe 
did  all  over  England.  She  recalled  cardinal  Pole  from  banifhment,  made 
him  the  principal  inftrument  of  her  cruelties,  and  lighted  up  the  flames 
perfecution,  in  which  archbifhop  Cranmer,  the  bifhops  Ridley,  Hooper, 
and  Latimer,  and  many  other  illuftrious  confelTors  of  the  Engliih  reformed 
church,  were  confumed;  not  to  mention  a  vaft  number  of  other  facrifi.ces 
of  both  fexes,  and  all  ranks,  that  fuffered  through  every  quarter  of  the 
kingdom.  Bonner,  bifliop  of  London,  and  Gardiner  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter  were,  under  Pole,  the  chief  executioners  of  her  bloody  mandates  i 
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and  had  fhe  lived,  (he  would  have  endeavoured  to  exterminate  all  her  pro- 
tcftant  fubjcifls. 

Mary  was  married  to  Phillip  II.  king  of  Spain,  who,  like  herfelf,  was 
an  unfeeling  bigot  to  popery  ;  and  the  chief  praife  of  her  reign  is,  that  by 
the  marriage  articles  provifion  was  made  for  the  independency  of  the 
Englifli  crown.  By  the  affiftance  of  troops,  which  fhe  furnifhed  to  her 
hulband,  he  gained  the  important  battle  of  St.  Qnlntin  ;  but  that  vidory 
was  fo  ill  improved,  that  the  French,  under  the  duke  of  Guife,  foon 
after  took  Calais,  the  only  place  then  remaining  to  the  Englifli  in  France. 
This  lofs,  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  cardinal  Pole's  fecret  connexions 
with  the  French  court,  is  faid  to  have  broken  Mary's  heart,  who  died  in 
1558,  in  the  42d  year  of  her  life,  and  6th  of  her  reign.  In  the  heat  of 
her  perfecuting  flames  (fays  a  contemporary  writer  of  credit)  were  burnt, 
to  aflies  5  bifhops,  21  divines,  8  gentlemen,  84  artificers,  and  too 
hulLandmen,  fervants,  and  labourers ;  26  wives,  20  widows,  9  virgins, 
2.  boys,  and  2  infants ;  one  of  them  whipped  to  death  by  Bonner,  and 
the  other,  fpringing  out  of  the  mother's  womb  from  the  flake  as  fne  burn- 
ed,  thrown  again  into  the  fire." 

Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Henry  VIII.  by  Anne  Bullen,  mounted  the 
throne  under  the  moft  difcouraging  circumftances,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Popery  was  the  eflabliflied  religion  of  England ;  her  title  to  the 
crown,  on  account  of  the  circumftances  attending  her  mother's  marriage 
and  death,  was  difputed  by  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  grand-child  to  Henry 
VII's  eldefl:  daughter,  and  wife  to  the  dauphin  of  France  ;  and  the  only 
ally  fhe  had  on  the  continent  was  Philip  king  of  Spain,  who  was  the  life 
and  foul  of  the  popilh  caufe,  both  abroad  and  in  England.  Elizabeth 
was  no  more  than  25  years  of  age,  at  the  time  of  her  inauguration ;  but 
her  fufiferings  under  her  bigotted  iifter,  joined  to  the  fuperiority  of  her 
genius,  had  taught  her  caution  and  policy,  and  fhe  foon  conquered  all 
difiiculties.  Even  to  mention  every  glorious  adtion  of  her  reign,  would 
far  exceed  my  bounds,  I  fhall  therefore  here  only  touch  on  the  great  lines 
of  her  government. 

In  matters  of  religion  fhe  fucceeded  with  furpriflng  facility,  for  in  her 
firft  pa^rliament,  in  1559,  the  laws  efi:ablifliing  popery  were  repealed,  her 
fupremacy  was  refl:ored,  and  an  aft  of  uniformity  pafled  foon  after.  With 
regard  to  her  title,  Ihe  took  advantage  of  the  divided  ilate  of  Scotland, 
and  formed  a  party  there,  by  which  Mary,  now  become  the  widow  of 
Francis  11.  of  France,  was  obliged  to  renounce,  or  rather  to  fufpend  her 
claim.  Elizabeth,  not  contented  with  this,  fent  troops  and  money,  which 
fupported  the  Scotch  malecontents,  till  Mary's  unhappy  marriage,  and  her 
other  misfortunes  drove  her  to  take  refuge  in  Elizabeth's  dominions,  where 
fheliad  been  often  promifed  a  fafe  and  an  honourable  afylum.  It  is  well 
known  how  unfaithful  Elizabeth  was  to  this  profeflion  of  friendfliip,  and 
that  flie  detained  the  unhappy  prifoner  18  years  in  England,  then  brought 
Iier  to  a  fliam  trial,  pretending  that  Mary  aimed  at  the  crown,  and, 
without  the  lead  proof  of  guilt,  cut  off  her  head,  an  action  which  muft 
have  tarnifhed  all  the  glories  of  her  reign  had  it  been  a  thoufand  times 
more  fplenid  than  it  was. 

As  to  Elizabeth's  affairs  with  Spain,  which  formed,  in  faft,  the  main 
bufinefs  of  her  government,  they  exhibit  different  fcenes  of  wonderful 
events,  partly  arifmg  from  her  own  mafterly  condudi,  partly  from  the  fa- 
gacity  of  her  ftatefmen,  and  partly  from  the  intrepidity  of  her  forces  by 
fca  and  land. 

The 
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The  fame  Philip  who  had  been  the  hufband  of  her  late  filler,  upon 
Elizabeth's  acceflion  to  the  throne,  offered  to  marry  her,  but  fhe  dex- 
terouHy  avoided  his  addrefTes ;  and  by  a  train  of  fkilful  negociations  be- 
tween her  court  and  that  of  France,  Ihe.kepc  the  balance  of  Europe  fo 
undetermined,  that  (he  had  leifure  to  unite  her  people  at  home,  and  to 
eftablifh  an  excellent  internal  policy  in  her  dominions.  She  fometimes 
fupported  the  protcftants  of  France  ;  and  fne  fometimes  gave  the  dukes 
of  Anjou  and  Alengon  the  ftrongeft  affurances  that  one  or  other  of  them 
Ihould  be  her  hufband  ;  by  which  fhe  kept  that  court,  who  dreaded  Spain, 
at  the  fame  time  in  fo  good  humour  with  her  government,  that  it  fliewed 
no  refentment  when  fhe  cut  off  queen  Mary's  head. 

When  Philip  was  no  longer  to  be  impofed  upon  by  Elizabeth's  arts, 
which  had  amufed  and  baffled  him  in  every  quarter;  it  is  well  known 
that  he  made  ufe  of  the  immenfe  fums  which  he  drew  from  Peru  and 
Mexico,  in  equipping  the  moll  formidable  armament  that  perhaps  ever 
had  been  put  to  fea,  and  a  numerous  army  of  veterans,  under  the  prince 
of  Parma,  the  bell  captain  of  that  age;  and  that  he  procured  a  papal 
bull  for  abfolving  Elizabeth's  fubjefts  from  their  allegiance.  No  reader 
can  be  fo  uninformed  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  confequences ;  that  the 
largenefs  of  the  Spanifh  fhips  proved  difadvantageous  to  them  on  the 
feas  where  they  engaged  ;  that  the  lord  admiral  Howard,  and  the  brave 
fea  officers  under  him,  engaged,  beat,  and  chafed  the  Spaniih  fleet  for 
feveral  days,  and  that  the  feas  and  tempefts  finifhed  the  deftruclion  which 
the  Englilh  arms  had  begun,  and  that  few  of  the  Spanifh  fhips  recovered 
their  ports.  Next  to  the  admiral  lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  captain  Hawkins,  and  captain  Frobifher,  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
againil  this  formidable  armada,  in  which  the  Spaniards  are  faid  to  have 
loft  81  fhips  of  war,  large  and  fmall,  and  13,500  men. 

Elizabeth  had  for  fome  time  fupported  the  revolt  of  the  Hollanders 
from  Philip,  and  had  fent  them  her  favourite,  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  who 
adled  as  her  viceroy  and  general  in  the  Low  Countries.  Though  Leicefter 
behaved  ill,  yet  her  meafures  were  fo  wife,  that  the  Dutch  eftabliflied 
their  independency  upon  Spain,  and  then  fhe  fent  forth  her  fleets  under 
Drake,  Raleigh,  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  and  other  gallant  naval  officers, 
into  the  Eail  and  Weft  Indies,  from  whence  they  brought  prodigious 
treafures,  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  into  England, 

After  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  the  young  earl  of  EfTex  be- 
came Elizabeth's  chief  favourite,  and  commanded  the  land  forces  in  a 
joint  expedition  with  the  lord  admiral  Howard,  in  which  they  took  and 
plundered  the  city  of  Cadiz  in  Spain,  deftroyed  the  fhips  in  the  harbour, 
and  did  other  damage  to  the  Spaniards,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  mil- 
lions of  ducats. 

Elizabeth,  in  her  old  age,  grew  diftruftful,  peevifli,  and  jealous. 
Though  fhe  undoubtedly  loved  the  earl  of  EfTex,  flie  teized  him  by  her 
capricioufnefs  into  the  madnefs  of  taking  arms,  and  then  cut  off  his 
head.  She  complained  that  fhe  had  been  betrayed  into  this  fanguinary 
meafure,  which  occafioned  a  finking  of  her  fpirits,  that  brought  her  to 
her  grave  in  1603,  the  70th  year  of  her  age,  and  45th  of  her  reign, 
having  previoufly  named  her  kinfman  James  VL  king  of  Scotland,  and 
fon  to  Mary,  for  her  fuccefTor. 

The  above,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  form  the  great  lines  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  and  from  them  may  be  traced,  either  immediately  or  remotely, 
every  ad  of  her  government.   She  fupported  the  proteft;ants  in  Germany 
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againft  tht  houfe  of  Auftria,  of  which  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  was  the 
head.  She  crufhed  the  papifts  in  her  own  dominions  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  and  made  a  farther  reformation  in  the  church  of  England,  in  which 
ftate  it  has  remained  ever  fince.  In  1600,  the  Englifli  Eafl:  India  com- 
pany received  lis  firft  formation,  that  trade  being  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  Portuguefe  (in  confequence  of  their  having  firft  difcovered  the  paf- 
fage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope),  who  at  that  time  were  fub- 
jefts  to  Spain  ;  and  fadories  were  eftablifhed  in  China,  Japan,  India, 
Amboyna,  Java,  and  Sumatra. 

Before  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  kings  of  England  had  ufually  re- 
courfe  to  the  city  of  Antwerp,  for  voluntary  loans :  and  their  credit  was 
fo  low,  that,  befides  the  exorbitant  intereft  of  10  or  12  percent,  they 
were  obliged  to  make  the  city  of  London  join  in  the  fecurity.  The 
trade  to  l^urkey  was  begun  about  1583  ;  and  that  commerce  was  imme- 
diately confined  to  a  company  by  queen  Elizabeth.  Before  that  time, 
the  Grand  Seignior  had  always  conceived  England  to  be  a  dependent 
province  of  France.  About  1590,  there  were  in  London  four  perfons 
only  rated  in  the  fubfidy  book  fo  high  as  400 1.  In  1567,  there  were 
found  on  enquiry  to  be  485?  ftrangers  of  all  nations  in  London,  of  whom 
3838  were  Flemings,  and  only  58  Scots. 

As  to  Elizabeth's  internal  government,  the  fuccefles  of  her  reign  have 
difguifed  it,  for  fhe  was  far  from  being  a  friend  to  perfonal  liberty,  and 
fhe  was  guilty  of  many  llretches  of  power  againfl  the  moft  facred  rights 
cf  Englifiimen.  Before  I  clofe  this  fliort  account  of  her  reign,  I  am  to 
obferve,  that  through  the  pradlices  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  Iri(h  Roman 
catholics,  Ihe  found  great  difficulty  to  keep  that  ifland  in  fubjeSion,  and  at 
the  time  of  her  death  her  government  there  had  gone  into  great  diforder. 

We  can  fcarce  require  a  ftronger  proof  that  the  Englifli  began  to  be 
tired  of  Elizabeth,  than  the  joy  teftihed  by  all  ranks  at  the  acceffion  of 
her  fuccefibr,  notwithftanding  the  long  inveterate  animofities  between  the 
two  kingdoms.  James  was  far  from  being  deftitute  of  natural  abilities 
for  government,  but  he  had  received  wrong  impreffions  of  the  regal  oflice, 
and  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  own  dignity,  learning,  and  political  ta- 
lents. It  was  his  misfortune  that  he  mounted  the  EngliCh  throne  under  a 
full  convi6lion  that  he  was  intitled  to  all  the  unconftitutional  powers  that 
had  been  exercifed  by  Elizabeth,  and  the  houfe  of  Tudor  ;  and  while  he 
was  boafting  of  an  almoft  unlimited  prerogative,  there  was  not  fo  much 
as  a  fingle  regiment  in  England  to  maintain  his  extenfive  claims ;  a  fuf- 
ficient  proof  that  he  fincerely  believed  his  pretenfions  to  be  well  grounded. , 
He  made  no  allov/ance  for  the  glories  of  Elizabeth  ;  which,  as  I  have 
'©bferved,  difguifed  her  moft  arbitrary  afts ;  and  none  for  the  free,  liberal 
fentiments  which  the  improvement  of  knowledge  and  learning  had  then 
dilfufed  through  England.  It  is  needlefs,  perhaps,  to  point  out  the  vaft 
increafe  of  property  through  trade  and  navigation,  which  enabled  the 
Englifli  at  the  fame  time  to  defend  their  liberties.  James's  firft  attempt 
of  great  confequence  was,  to  effeft  an  union  between  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  but  though  he  failed  in  this-  through  the  averlion  of  the  Englifli 
to  that  meafure,  he  flievved  no  violent  refentment  at  the  difappointHntent,, 
It  was  an  advantage  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  th»e  courts 
of  Rome  and  Spain  were  thought  to  be  his  enemies ;  and  this  opinion' was 
increafed  by  the  difcovery  and  defeat  of  the  gun-powder  treafon  *. 

'I'hk  was  a  fcheme  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  cut  off  at  one  blow  the  Icing,  lord?,. 
2Jid  tumnion&j  -At  the  meeting;,  of  parliament,,  when  it  was  alfo  expcdled  that  the  qiieei>, 
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I  have  taken  notice,  in  feveral  preceding  parts  of  this  work,  of  tha 
vail  obligations  which  commerce  and  colonization  owed  to  this  prince  j 
and,  in  faft,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  all  the  advantages  which  the  Eng- 
liih  have  reaped  from  either.  That  his  pedantry  was  ridiculous  cannot 
be  denied  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  had  no  juil  ideas  of  the  Englilh  confti- 
tution  and  liberties.  This  led  him  into  many  abfurd  difputes  with  his 
parliament,  and  has  thrown  a  moft  difagreeable  Hiade  upon  his  memory. 
Without  enquiring  from  what  motive  his  love  of  peace  proceeded,  I  may 
venture  to  affirm  that  it  was  produftive  of  many  bleffings  to  England  ; 
and  though  his  perpetual  negociations  have  given  rife  to  much  fatire  againil 
his  perfon  and  government,  yet  they  were  lefs  expenfive  and  deilruftive 
to  his  people  than  any  wars  he  could  have  entered  into.  He  reftorcd  to 
the  Dutch  their  cautionary  towns,  upon  difcharging  part  of  the  mortgage 
that  was  upon  them  ;  but  he  procured  from  Spain  at  the  fame  time  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  independency. 

James  gave  his  daughter,  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  in  marriage  to  the 
elector  Palatine,  the  moil  powerful  proteftant  prince  in  Germany,  and  he 
foon  after  aiTumed  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  The  memory  of  James  has 
been  much  abufed  for  his  tame  behaviour  after  that  prince  had  loft  his! 
kingdom  and  eleftorale  by  the  Imperial  arms  ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved 
that  he  always  oppofed  hia  fon-in-law's  afTuming  the  crown  of  Bohemia  ; 
that  had  he  kindled  a  war  to  reinftate  him  in  that  and  his  electorate,  he 
probably  would  have  flood  lingle  in  the  fame,  excepting  the  feeble  and 
uncertain  affiftance  he  might  have  received  from  the  eleftor's  dependents 
and  friends  in  Germany.  Nothing  however  is  more  certain  than  that 
James  furniihed  the  eledor  with  large  fums  of  money  to  retrieve  them, 
and  that  he  actually  raifed  a  regiment  of  2,200  men,  under  Sir  Horace 
Vere,  who  carried  them  over  to  Germany,  where  the  Germans,  under 
the  marquis  of  Anfpach,  refufed  to  fecond  them  againft  Spinola,  the 
Spaniih  general,  and  that  the  eledlor  hurt  his  own  caufe  by  not  giving 
the  brave  count  Mansfield  the  command  of  his  troops  inftead  of  An* 
fpach. 


and  prince  of  Wales,  would  be  prefent.  The  manner  of  enlifling  any  new  confpirator 
was  by  oath,  and  adminiftring  tlie  facrament;  and  tliis  dreadful  fecret,  after  being  religi- 
cully  kept  near  18  months,  was  iiappily  difcovered  in  the  following  manner  :  about  ten 
days  before  the  long  wiflied-for  meeting  of  parliament,  a  Roman  catholic  peer  received  a 
letter,  which  had  been  delivered  to  his  fervant  by  an  unknown  hand,  earneflly  advifing 
him  to  fhift  offhis  attendance  on  parliament  at  that  time,  but  Which  contained  no  kind 
of  explanation.  The  nobleman,  though  he  confidered  the  letter  as  a  foolifli  attempt  to 
frighten  and  ridicule  him,  thought  proper  to  lay  it  before  the  king,  who  ftudying  the 
contents  with  more  attention,  began  to  fufpedl  fome  dangerous  contrivance  by  gun-pow-* 
der,  and  it  was  judged  advifeable  to  infpe6t  ail  the  vaults  below  the  houfes  of  parliament ; 
but  the  fearch  was  purpofely  delayed  till  the  night  immediately  preceding  the  meeting, 
when  a  juftice  of  peace  was  fent  with  proper  attendants,  and  before  the  door  of  the  vault 
under  the  upper  houfe,  finding  one  Fawkes,  v^'ho  had  juft  finifhed  all  his  preparations, 
he  immediately  feized  him,  and  at  the  fame  time  difcovered  in  the  vaults  36  barrel  of 
powder,  which  had  been  carefully  concealed  under  faggots  and  piles  of  wood.  The 
match,  fvith  every  thing  proper  for  fetting  fire  to  the  train,  were  found  in  Fawkes's 
pocket,  whofe  countenance  befpoke  his  favage  difpofitlon,  and  who,  after  regretting 
that  he  had  loft  the  opportunity  of  deflroyirg  fo  many  heretics,  made  a  full  dilcovery ; 
and  the  confpirators,  who  never  exceeded  80  in  number,  being  feized  by  the  country 
people,  confeffed  their  guilt,  and  were  execined  in  different  parts  of  London.  Notwith- 
llanding  this  horrid  crime,  the  bigottcd  cackolics  were  fo  devoted  to  Garnet,  a  Jefuit,  one 
of  the  confpirators,  that  they  fancied  rr.ii'acles  to  be  wrought  by  his  blood,  and  in  Spain 
he  was  confidered  as  a  matyr. 
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James  has  been  greatly  and  juftly  blamed  for  his  partiality  to  favourrte^. 
His  firll  was  Robert  Car,  a  private  Scotch  gentleman,  who  was  raifed  to- 
be  firft  minifter  and  earl  of  Somerfet.  He  married  the  countefs  of  Effex,. 
who  had  obtained  a  divorce  from  her  hufband,  and  was  with  her  found 
guilty  of  poifoning  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  in  the  Tower  ;  but  James,  con- 
trary, as  it  is  faid,  to  a  folemn  oath  he  made,  pardoned  them  both.  His 
next  favourite  was  George  Villiers,  a  private  Englifh  gentleman,  who, 
upon  Somerfet's  difgrace,  was  admitted  to  an  unufual  fliare  of  favour  and 
familiarity  with  his  ibvereign.  James  had  at  that  time  formed  a  fyllem 
of  policy  for  attaching  himfelf  intimately  to  the  court  of  Spain,  that  it 
might  afliil  him  in  recovering  the  Palatinate  ;  and  to  this  fyftem  he  had 
facrificed  the  brave  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  on  a  charge  of  having  committed 
hoftilities  againft  the  Spanilh  fettlements  in  the  ¥/ell  Indies.  James  hav- 
ing loft  his  eldeft  fon,  Heury,  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  an  invincible  an- 
tipathy to  a  popifh  m^tch,  threw  his  eyes  upon  the  infanta  of  Spain,  as  a 
proper  wife  for  his  fon  Charles,  who  had  fucceeded  to  that  principality. 
Buckingham,  who  was  equally  a  favourite  with  the  fon  as  with  the  father,, 
fell  in  with  the  prince's  romantic  humour,  and  againft  the  kin^g's  will  they 
travelled  in  difguife  to  Spain,  where  a  moft  folemn  farce  of  courtfliip  was 
played  ;  but  the  prince  returned  without  his  bride,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  royal  partiality  in  his  favour,  the  earl  of  Briftol,  who  was  then  ambaf- 
fader  in  Spain,  would  probably  have  brought  Buckingham  to  the  block. 

James  was  all  this  v/hile  perpetually  jarring  with  his  parliament,  whom 
he  could  not-  perfuade  to  furniili  money  equal  to  his  demands ;  and  at  lali 
he  agreed  to  his  Ton's  marrying  the  princefs  Henrietta  Maria,  fifter  to 
Lewis  XIII.  and  daughter  to  Henry  the  Great  of  France.  Jamies  died 
.before  the  completion  of  this  match,  and  it  is  thought  that  had  he  livedo 
he  would  have  difcarded  Buckingham.  His  death  happened  in  1625,  in 
the  59th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  over  England  of  22  years.  As 
to  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  and  learning  under  his  reign,  it  has  been  al- 
ready defcribed.  James  encouraged  and  employed  that  excellent  painter. 
Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  as  well  as  Inigo  Jones,  who  reftored  the  pure 
tafte  of  archite^ure  in  England,  His  was  the  golden  reign  for  theolo- 
gical learning ;  and  under  him  poetical  genius^  though  not  much  en- 
couraged at  court,  arrived  at  its  vertical  point. 

Charles  I.  was  unfortunate  in  his  marriage  v/ith  princefs  Henrietta 
Maria.  He  Teems  to  have  been  but  a  cold  lover,  and  he  quarrelled  with 
and  fent  back  her  favourite  attendants  a  few  days  after  her  arrival  in 
England.  On  the  other  hand,  fne  had  a  high  fpirit,  difdained  and  dif- 
liked  every  thing  that  was  incompatible  in  government  with  her  Italian 
'  and  arbitrary  education,  and  was  a  difagreeable  wife,  notwithftanding 
her  hufband's  fubmillion  and  tendernefs.  The  fpirit  of  the  people  had 
forced  the  late  king  into  a  breach  with  Spain,  and  Charles  earl-y  gave 
fuch  indications  of  his  partiality  for  Buckingham,  and  his  own  defpotic 
temper,  that  the  parliament  was  remifs  in  furniftrmg  him  with  money  for 
carrying  on  the  war.  In  afhort  time  Buckingham  perfuaded  Charles  to  take 
the  part  of  the  French  Hugonots,  in  their  quarrel  with  that  crown.  They 
were  fo  ill  fupported,  and  Charles  fo  infincere  in  ferving  them,  that  Ro- 
chelle  was  reduced  to  extremity,  by  which  the  proteftant  intereft  received 
an  irrecoverable  blow  in  France.  The  blame  of  all  the  public  mifcarriages 
and  difgraces  v/as  thrown  by  the  almoft  unanimous  voice  both  of  the 
parliament  and  people  upon  the  favourite  ;  but  he  iheltered  himfelf  from 
their  vengeance  under  the  royal  protedlionj  till  he  was  murdered  by  one. 
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Felton,  a  fubaltern  officer,  as  he  was  ready  to  embark  for  the  relief  of 
Rochelle,  which  foon  after  furrendered  to  cardinal  Richlieu. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  which  happened  in  1628,  did 
not  deter  Charles  from  his  arbitrary  proceedings,  which  the  Englilh  pa- 
triots in  that  enlig^htened  age  conildered  as  fo  many  afts  of  tyranny.  He, 
without  authority  of  parliament,  laid  arbitrary  impofitions  upon  trade, 
which  were  refufed  to  be  paid  by  many  of  the  merchants  and  members  of 
the  houfe  of  commons*  Some  of  theisa  were  imprifoned,  and  the  judges 
were  checked  for  adnvitting  them  to  bail.  The  houfe  of  commons  refented 
thofe  proceedings  by  drawing  up  a  protefl:,  and  d^enying  admittance  to  the 
orentleraan-uflier  of  th€  black  rod^  who  came  to  adjourn  them,  till  it  v/as 
^nifh^d-.  This  ferved  only  to  widen  the  breach,  and  the  king  diiTolved 
the  parliament,  after  which  he  exhibited  informations  againft  nine  of  the 
inoft  eminent  members,  among  whom  was  the  great  Mr.  Selden.  They 
objeded  to  the  jurifdiilion  of  the  court,  but  their  plea  was  over- ruled, 
and  they  were  fent  to  prifon  during  the  king's  pleafure. 

Every  thing  now  operated  towards  the  deftrud;ion  of  Charles.  Tlie 
commons  had  voted  him  no  money  even  for  the  maintenance  of  his  houfe- 
hold,  and  prefuming  on  what  had  been  pradlifed  in  reigns  when  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  were  imperfedly,  or  not  at  all  underftood,  he  levied 
money  upon  monopolies  of  fait,  foap,  and  fuch  necelTaries,  and  other 
obfolete  claims,  particularly  for  knighthood.  His  government  becoming 
every  day  more  and  more  unpopular,  Burton,  a  divine,  Prynne,  a  lawyer, 
and  Baftwick,  a  phyfician,  all  of  them  men  of  mean  parts,  but  defpe- 
rately  refolute  and  fiery,  founded  the  trumpet  of  fedition,  and  their  pu- 
nifhments  were  fo  fevere  that  they  increafed  the  unpopularity  of  the  go- 
vernment. Unfortunately  for  Charles,  he  put  his  confcience  into  the 
hands  of  Laud,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  as  great  a  bigot  as 
himfelf,  both  in  church  and  ftate.  Laud  advifed  him  to  perfecute  the 
puritans,  and  to  introduce  the  religion  of  the  church  of  England  into 
Scotland.  The  Scots  upon  this  formed  f«cret  connexions  with  the  dif- 
contented  Englilh,  and  invaded  England,  where  Charles  was  fo  ill  ferved 
by  his  officers  and  his  army,  that  he  was  forced  to  agree  to  an  inglorious 
peace  with  the  Scots  ;  but  neither  party  being  fincere  in  obferving  the 
terms,  and  Charles  difcovering  that  fome  of  their  great  men  had  offered  to 
throv/  themfelves  under  the  protcdlion  of  the  French  king,  he  raifed  a 
frefh  army  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative.  AH  his  preparations,  however, 
were  baffled  by  the  Scots,  who  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Newcallle  and 
Durham,  and  being  now  openly  befriended  by  the  houfe  of  commons, 
they  obliged  the  king  to  comply  with  their  demands. 

Charles  did  this  v^'ith  fo  bad  a  grace,  though  he  took  a  journey  to  Scot- 
land for  that  purpofe,  that  it  did  him  no  fervice  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
encouraged  the  commons  to  rife  in  their  demands.  He  had  made  Went- 
worth,  earl  of  Scafrord,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  prefident  of  the  council  of 
the  North,  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Irdand  ;  and  he  was  generally  believed 
to  be  the  firil  miniiter  of  ftate.  Strafford  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  op- 
pofition,  and  by  changing  his  party  he  became  fo  much  the  objed  of 
public  deteftation,  that  they  forced  Charles  in  an  illegal  and  imperious 
manner  to  confent  to  the  cutting  off  his  head  ;  and  Laud  loft  his  foon  after 
in  like  manner. 

Charles,  upon  various  occafions,  faw  the  neceffity  of  moderation,  and 
fought  to  recover  the  afredlions  of  his  people,  firft  by  paffing  the  petition 
of  right,  and  afterwards  agreeing  to  other  popular  demands  made  by  tlie 
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commoHs.    Thcfc  compliances  did  him  no  fervice.    A  rebellion  broke  \ 

out  in  Ireland,  where  the  proteftants  were  mafiacred  by  the  papills,  and  1 
great  pains  were  taken  to  perfuade  the  public  that  Charles  fecretly 

favoured  them  out  of  hatred  to  his  Englifh  fubjeds.    The  bifliops  were  ! 

expelled  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Englifh  houfeof  com-  ^ 

inons  ftill  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with  the  difcontented  Scots.    Charles  ' 

was  ill  enough  advifed  to  go  in  perfon  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  de-  J 

jnanded  that  Lord  Kimbolton,  Mr  Pym,  Mr.  Hampden,  Mr.  Hollis,  Sir  ' 

Arthur  Hafelrig,  and  Mr.  Srroud,  fliould  be  apprehended,  but  they  pre-  I 
vioufly  had  made  their  efcape.    This  ad  of  Charles  was  refented  as  high 

treafon  againft  his  people,  and  the  commons  rejededall  the  offers  of  fatis-  i 
faction  he  could  make  them.    The  city  of  London  took  the  alarm,  and 

the  accufed  members  into  its  protedion.    The  train-bands  were  raifed,  j 

and  the  mobs  were  fo  unruly,  that  Charles  removed  from  Whitehall  to  ; 

Hampton-court,  and  from  thence  into  Yorkfhire,  where  he  raifed  an  army  ' 
to  face  that  which  the  parliament,  or  rather  the  houfe  of  commons,  had 
yaifed  in  and  about  London. 

That  the  nation  in  general  did  not  think  their  liberties  in  danger,  or  ' 

that  the  king  was  a  tyrant,  appears  from  the  alacrity  and  numbers  with  \ 

which  he  was  ferved,  and  which  was  compofed  of  three  fourths  of  the  ! 

landed  property  of  England.  The  parliament,  however,  took  upon  them-  ' 

felves  the  executive  power,  and  were  favoured  by  many  of  the  trading  ' 

towns  and  corporations,  but  its  great  refource  lay  in  London.    The  king's  \ 

general  was  the  earl  of  Lindfey,  a  brave  but  not  an  enterprizing  com-  ! 

rnander,  but  he  had  great  dependence  on  his  nephews  the  princes  Rupert  i 

snd  Maurice,  fons  to  the  eledor  Palatine,  by  his  fifter  the  princefs  Eli-  J 
zabeth.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  fenfe  of  honour  which  prevailed 

smong  tlie  king's  oihcers  was  too  ftrong  for  the  principles  on  which  the  ' 

-parliament  forces  fought,  but  a  fpirit  of  enthufiafm  catching  the  latter,  | 

it  became  too  powerful  for  honour.    The  earl  of  EfTex  was  made  general  { 

tinder|the  parliament,  and  the  firft  battle  was  fought  at  Edge- hill,  in  War-  ' 

wickfliire,  in  Odoher  164.2  ;  but  both  parties  claimed  the  viftory,  though  1 

the  advantage  lay  with  Charles,  for  parliament  was  fo  much  diilrefTed,  ] 

that  they  invited  the  Scots  to  come  to  their  alTiftance,  and  they  accordingly  j 

invaded  England  anew,  with  about  20,000  horfe  and  foot.    Charles  at-  i 

tempted  to  remove  the  parliament  to  Oxford,  where  many  members  of  both  i 

houfes  met ;  but  hi-^  enemies  continued  flill  fitting  at  V/ellminfter,  where  j 

they  profecuted  their  animofities  againft  the  royalifts  with  great  fury,  \ 

The  independent  party,  which  had  fcarcely  before  been  thought  of,  began  \ 

now  to  unmaf^i  themfelves  and  to  figure  at  V^' ellminfter.    They  equally  j 

liated  the  prcl'byterians,  who  till  then  had  conducted  the  rebellion,  as  they  , ; 

did  the  royalifls  ;  and  fueh  was  their  managem-ent,  under  the  diredion  of  | 
the  famous  Oliver  Cromvv'ell,  that  a  plan  was  formed  for  difmilfing  the 

earls  of  EiTex,  and  Manchefter,  and  the  heads  of  the  prefDyterians,  from  ; 

the  parliament's  fervice,  and  for  introducing  Fairfax,  who  was  an  excel-  i 
lent  officer,  but  more  manageable,  though  a  prefbyterian,  and  fome  in- 
dependent officers.    In  the  mean  v^hile  the  war  went  on  with  unremitting 
fury  on  both  lldes.    Two  battles  were  fought  at  Newbury,  in  which  the 

advantage  inclined  to  the  king.  He  had  likewife  many  other  fuccefies,  and  ^ 

having  defeated  Sir  William  Waller,  he  purfued  the  earl  of  EfTex,  who  *  j 

remained  ftill  in  command,  into  Cornwall,  from  whence  he  was  obliged  | 

to  efcape  by  fea,  but  his  infantry  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners  to  thq  \ 
|-pya|ifts,  though  his  cavalry  deiivpred  themfelves  by  their  valour. 
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The  fiift  fatal  blow  the  king's  army  received,  was  at  Marflon  Moor, 
where,  through  the  imprudence  of  prince  Rupert,  the  earl  of  Manchefter 
defeated  the  royal  army,  of  which  4,000  were  killed,  and  i  500  taken 
prifoners.  This  viftory  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  courage  and  conduct  of 
Cromwell,  and  though  it  might  have  been  retrieved  by  the  fucceffes 
of  Charles  in  the  Weil,  yet  his  whole  condus^l  was  a  firing  of  miftakes, 
till  at  lall  his  affairs  became  irretrievable.  It  is  true  many  treaties  of 
peace,  particularly  one  at  Uxbridge,  were  fet  on  foot  during  the  war,  and 
the  heads  of  the  prefhyterian  party  would  have  agreed  to  terms  that 
would  have  bounded  the  king's  prerogative.  They  were  outwitted,  be- 
trayed, and  over-ruled,  by  independents,  who  were  affifted  by  the  ftifF- 
nefs,  and  unamiable  behaviour  of  Charles  himfelf.  In  fhort,  the  in- 
dependents at  laft  fucceeded,  in  perfuading  the  members  at  Weftminfter, 
that  Charles  was  not  to  be  trufted,  whatever  his  concefiions  might  be. 
From  that  moment  the  affairs  of  the  royalilts  rufhed  into  ruin.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Fairfax,  whofe  father,  lord  Fairfax,  remained  in  the  North,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  which  was  now  new-modelled,  fo  that  Charles  by 
piecemeal  loft  all  his  towns  and  forts,  and  was  defeated  by  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell,  at  the  decifive  battle  of  Nafeby,  owing  partly,  as  ufual,  to 
the  mifcondud  of  prince  Rupert.  This  battle  was  followed  by  frefh 
misfortunes  to  Charles,  who  retired  to  Oxford,  the  only  place  where  he 
thought  he  could  be  fafe. 

The  Scots  were  then  befieging  Newark,  and  no  good  underftanding 
fubfifted  between  them  and  the  Englifli  parliamentarians,  but  the  beft  and 
moft  loyal  friends  Charles  had,  thought  it  prudent  to  make  their  peace. 
In  this  melancholy  fituation  of  his  affairs,  he  efcaped  in  difguife  from  Ox- 
ford to  the  Scots  army  before  Newark,  upon  a  promife  of  prote6^:ion.  The 
Scots,  however,  were  fo  intimidated,  by  the  refolutions  of  the  parliament 
at  Weftminlter,  that  they  put  the  perfon  of  Charles  into  the  hands  of  the 
parliament's  commiffioners,  not  fufpedling  the  fatal  confequences. 

The  prelbyterians  now  faw,  more  than  ever,  the  neceflity  of  making 
peace  with  the  king,  but  they  were  no  longer  matters,  being  forced  to 
receive  laws  from  the  army,  and  the  independents.  The  latter  now 
avowed  their  intentions.  The  firft  by  force  took  Charles  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  commiffioners,  in  June,  1647,  and  then  dreading  that  a  treaty  might 
flill  take  place  with  the  king,  they  imprifoned  41  of  the  prefhyterian 
members,  voted  the  houfe  of  peers  to  be  ufelefs,  and  that  of  the  com 
moRs  was  reduced  to  150  independents,  and  moft  of  them  officers  of  the 
army.  In  the  mean  while  Charles,  who  unhappily  promifed  himfelf  re- 
lief from  thofe  difienfions,  was  carried  from  prifon  to  prifon,  and  fome- 
times  cajoled  by  the  independents,  with  hopes  of  deliverance,  but  al- 
ways narrowly  watched.  Several  treaties  were  fet  on  foot,  but  all  mif- 
carried,  and  he  had  been  imprudent  enough,  after  his  effe(?i'ng  an  efcape, 
to  put  himfelt  into  colonel  Hammond's  hands,  the  parliament's  gover- 
nor of  the  Ille  of  Wight.  A  frefh  negociation  was  begun  and  almoft 
fini(hed,  when  the  independents,  dreading  the  general  difpofition  of  the 
people  for  peace,  once  more  feized  upon  the  king's  perfon,  brought  him 
a  prifoner  to  London,  carried  him  before  a  mock  court  of  juftice,  of  their 
own  erefting,  and  after  a  fham  trial,  his  head  was  cut  off,  before  his 
own  palace  at  Whitehall,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1648-9,  being  the 
4gth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  24th  of  his  reign. 

Charles  is  allowed  to  have  had  many  virtues,  and  there  is  reafon  to 
|?glieve,  that  aftiiction  had  taught  him  fo  much  vvifdom  and  moderation, 
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that  had  he  been  reflored  in  his  throne,  he  would  have  become  a  moft 
excellent  prince.  This  undoubtedly  was  the  fenfe  of  his  people,  at  the 
time  of  his  murder,  as  it  was  univerfally  detefled  by  all  but  the  parri- 
cides, who  brought  him  to  the  block,  and  were  heated  by  enthufiafm. 
Many,  in  the  courfe  of  the  rebellion,  who  had  been  his  great  opponents 
jn  parliament,  became  lincere  converts  to  his  caufe,  in  which  they  loft 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  never  did  any  prince  die  more  generally  la- 
mented than  he  did  by  his  people.  V/e  cannot  refled  upon  the  great  lofs 
of  lives,  to  the  amount  at  leall  of  100,000  fighting  men,  during  the  fix 
years  of  the  civil  war,  without  being  inclined  to  think  that  England  was 
more  populous  then  than  it  is  now.  Though  the  hiftory  of  that  period 
has  been  minutely  related  by  writers  of  all  parties,  who  had  the  very  beft 
opportunities  to  know  the  true  Hate  of  the  nation,  yet  we  do  not  find  that 
the  lofs  of  men  had  any  influence  upon  agriculture  or  commerce,  or  the 
exercife  of  the  common  arts  of  life,  and  provifions  rather  funk  than  rofe 
in  their  value.  The  furviving  children  of  Charles  were  Charles  and 
James,  who  were  fuccelTively  kings  of  England,  Henry,  duke  of  Glou- 
cefler,  who  died  foon  after  his  brother^s  reiloration ;  the  princefs  Mary, 
married  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  mother  to  William,  prince  of 
Orange,  who  was  afterwards  king  of  England,  and  the  princefs  Henrietta 
Maria,  who  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  whofe  daughter 
was  married  to  Viclor  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  king  of  Sardinia. 

They  who  brought  Charles  to  the  block,  were  men  of  different  per- 
fuafions  and  principles,  but  many  of  them  poiTeffed  moil  amazing  abilities 
for  government.  They  omitted  no  meafure  that  could  give  a  perpetual 
exciufjon  to  kingly  power  in  England,  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
after  they  ere£ied  themfelves  into  a  commonwealth,  they  did  prodigious 
things  for  retrieving  the  glory  of  England  by  fea.  They  were  joined  by 
many  or  the  preihyterians,  and  both  faftions  hated  Cromwell  and  Ireton, 
though  they  were  forced  to  employ  them  in  the  reduftion  of  Ireland,  and 
afterwards  againft  the  Scots,  who  had  received  Charles  JI.  as  their  king. 
By  cutting  down  the  timber  upon  the  royal  domains,  they  produced,  as 
it  Vv'ere  by  magic,  all  at  once,  a  fleet  fuperior  to  any  that  had  ever  been 
feen  in  Europe.  Their  general,  Cromwell,  invaded  Scotland,  and  though 
he  v/as  there  reduced  to  great  difficulties,  he  totally  defeated  the  Scots 
at  the  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcefter.  The  fam.e  commonwealth  pafTed 
an  ad;  of  navigation,  and  declaring  war  againil  the  Dutch,  who  were 
thought  till  then  invincible  at  fea,  they  efteftually  humbled  thofe  re- 
publicans in  repeated  engagements. 

By  tliis  time  Cromwell,  who  hated  the  republic,  had  the  addrefs  to  get 
himi'elf  declared  commander  in  chief  of  the  Englifh  army  ;  admiral 
Blake  and  the  other  Englilh  admirals,  carried  the  terror  of  the  Englifli 
name  by  fea,  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe ;  and  Cromwell,  having  now 
but  little  employment,  began  to  be  afraid  that  his  fervices  would  be  for- 
gotten, for  which  reafon  he  went  without  any  ceremony,  with  a  file  of 
mufqueteers,  difTolved  the  parliament,  and  opprobrioufly  drove  all  the 
members  out  of  their  houfe.  He  next  annihilated  the  council  of  Ilate, 
with  whom  the  executive  power  vvas  lodged,  and  transferred  the  admi- 
niftration  of  government  to  about  140  perfons,  whom  he  fummoned  to 
Whitehall,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1653. 

The.  war  with  Holland,  in  which  the  Englifh  were  again  vi<florious, 
ftill  continued.  Seven  bloody  engagements  by  fea,  were  fought  in  little 
more  than  the  compafs  of  one  year,  and  in  the  laft,  which  was  decifive  in 
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favour  of  England,  the  Dutch  loft  their  brave  admiral  Van  Tromp* 
Cromwell  all  this  while  wanted  tc  be  declared  king,  but  he  perceived 
that  he  mull  encounter  unfurmountable  difficulties  from  Fleetwood,  and 
his  other  friends,  if  he  fhould  perfift  in  his  refolution.  He  was,  how- 
ever, declared  lord  protedor  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  a  title 
under  which  he  exercifed  all  the  power  that  had  been  formerly  annexed 
to  the  regal  dignity.  He  next  proceeded  to  new  model  the  government, 
and  various  were  the  fchemes  that  were  propofed,  eftablilhed,  and  proved 
abortive.  Thofe  fchemes,  however,  were  temporary,  and  fuited  to  each 
jundVure,  nor  have  we  any  high  ideas  of  Cromwell's  political  capacity^ 
but  in  his  management  of  the  army,  by  which  he  did  every  thing.  He 
was  openly  or  fecretly  thwarted  by  people  of  property  all  over  England, 
and  however  dazzled  hiftorians  have  been  with  his  amazing  fortune  and 
power,  it  appears,  by  the  beft  evidences,  that  during  the  continuance 
of  his  protectorate,  he  was  perpetually  diftreft  for  mone)^  to  keep  the 
wheels  of  his  government  going. 

His  wants  at  laft  led  him  into  the  fatal  error  of  taking  part  with  France 
againft  Spain,  in  hopes  that  the  rich  Spanifh  prizes  would  fupply  him  with 
ready  money.  He  lent  the  French  court  6000  men,  and  Dunkirk  being 
taken  by  their  alTiilance  from  the  Spaniards,  he  took  polTeffion  of  it. 
Finding  that  his  ufurpation  gave  as  much  difcontent  to  his  own  party,  as 
terror  to  the  royalifts,  he  had  thoughts  of  renewing  the  model  of  the  con- 
Aitution,  and  adually  eredted  a  houfe  of  lords  out  of  his  own  creatures. 
No  king  ever  adted,  either  in  England  or  Scotland,  more  defpotically 
than  he  did,  yet  no  tyrant  ever  had  fewer  real  friends,  and  even  thofe  fe\V 
threatened  to  oppofe  him,  if  he  fhould  take  upon  him  the  title  of  king. 
Hiftorians,  in  drawing  a  character  of  Cromwell,  have  been  impofed  upon 
by  his  amazing  fuccefs,  and  dazzled  by  the  luflre  of  his  fortune  ;  buV 
when  we  confult  Thurloe's  and  other  Hate  papers,  the  impofition  in  a 
great  meafure  vanifhes.  After  a  moft  uncomfortable  ufurpation  of  four 
years,  ight  rrsonths,  and  thirteen  days,  he  died  furrounded  by  enthufiafts, 
on  the  3d  of  September,  1658,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  England  acquired  much  more  refpedl  from 
foreign  powers  between  the  death  of  Charles  I.  and  that  of  Cromwell, 
than  file  had  been  treated  with  fmce  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  This  was 
owing  to  the  great  men  who  formed  the  republic,  which  Cromwell  abo- 
lilhed,  and  who  as  it  were  inftantaneoufly  called  forth  the  naval  ftrength 
of  the  kingdom.  Neither  they  nor  Cromwell  had  formed  any  fixed  plan 
of  legiflation,  and  his  fafety  was  owing  to  the  diiFerent  fentiments  of 
government  that  prevailed  among  the  heads  of  the  republic.  In  the  year 
1656,  the  charge  of  the  public  amounted  to  1,300,0001.  of  which  a 
million  went  to  the  fupport  of  the  navy  and  army,  and  the  remainder  to 
that  of  the  civil  government.  In  the  fame  year  Cromwell  abolilhed  all 
tenures  in  capite,  by  knight's  fervice,  and  foccage  in  chief,  and  like- 
wife  the  courts  of  wards  and  liveries.  Several  other  grievances  that  had 
been  complained  of,  during  the  late  reigns,  were  likevvife  removed. 
Next  year  the  total  charge,  or  public  expence  of  England,  amounted  to 
2,326,9891.  The  colledlicns  by  aiTeffments,  excife,  and  culloms,  paid 
into  the  Exchequer,  amounted  to  2,362,0001.  4s. 

Upon  the  whole  it  appears,  that  England,  from  the  year  1648,  to  the 
year  1658,  was  improved  equally  in  riches  as  in  power.  The  legal  in- 
tereft  of  money  was  reduced  from  8  to  6  per  cent,  a  fure  fymptom  of  in- 
creafin^  commerce.    The  navigation  adt,  that  palladium  of  the  Eng- 
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lilh  trade,  was  planned  and  eftablifhed,  though  afterwards  confirmed  un- 
der Charles  If.  Monopolies  of  all  kinds  were  abolifhed,  and  liberty  of 
confcience  to  all  feCis  was  granted,  to  the  vafl:  advantage  of  population 
and  manufadures,  which  had  fuiFered  greatly  by  Laud's  intolerant  fchemes 
liaving  driven  numbers  of  handicrafts  to  America,  and  foreign  countries. 
To  the  above  national  meliorations  we  may  add  the  modefty  and  frugality 
introduced  among  the  common  people,  and  the  citizens  in  particular,  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  increafe  their  capitals.  It  appears,  however, 
that  Cromwell,  had  he  lived,  and  been  firmly  fettled  in  the  government, 
would  have  broken  through  the  fober  maxims  of  the  republicans ;  for, 
fome  time  before  his  death,  he  affefted  great  magnificence  in  his  perfon, 
court,  and  attendants.  We  know  of  no  art,  or  fcience,  that  was  patro- 
nized by  the  ufurper,  and  yet  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  in  the  per- 
fon of  Cooper,  an  excellent  miniature  painter  :  and  his  coins  done  by 
Simmons  exceed  in  beauty  and  workmanlhip  any  of  that  age.  He  is  like- 
wife  faid  to  have  paid  fome  regard  to  men  of  learning,  and  particularly 
to  thofe  entrufted  with  the  care  of  youth  at  the  univerfities. 

The  fate  of  Richard  Cromwell,  who  fucceeded  his  father  Oliver,  as 
protestor,  fufficiently  proves  the  little  forecall  which  the  latter  had  in 
matters  of  government  and  his  being  almoll  totally  unbefriended.  Ri- 
chard was  placed  in  his  dignity  by  thofe  who  wanted  to  make  him  the 
tool  of  their  own  government,  and  he  was  foon  after  driven,  without  the 
leaft  flruggle  or  oppoliticn,  into  contempt  and  obfcurity.  It  is  in  vain 
for  hiHorians  of  any  party  to  afcribe  the  reftoration  of  Charles  U,  (who 
with  his  mother  and  brothers,  during  the  ufurpatioh,  had  lived  abroad 
on  a  very  precarious  fubfiilence)  to  the  merits  of  any  particular  perfons. 
It  was  efFe<Pied  by  the  general  concurrence  of  the  people,  who  found  by 
experience,  that  neither  peace  nor  protedion  were  to  be  obtained,  but 
by  relloring  the  ancient  conditutlon  of  monarchy.  General  Monck, 
a  man  of  military  abilities,  but  of  no  principles,  excepting  fuch  as  ferved 
his  ambition  or  intereft,  had  the  fagacity  to  obferve  this,  and  after  tem- 
porizing in  various  ftiapes,  being  at  the  head  of  the  army,  he  made  the 
principal  figure  in  reftcring  Charles  II.  For  this  he  was  created  duke 
of  Albemarle,  confirmed  in  the  command  of  the  army,  and  loaded  with 
honours  and  riches. 

Charles  XL  being  redored  in  1660,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign  feemed 
to  be  under  no  influence  but  that  of  his  people's  happinefs.  Upon  his 
confirming  the  abolition  of  all  the  feudal  tenures,  he  received  from  the 
parliament  a  gift  of  the  excife  for  life,  and  in  this  aft,  coffee  and  tea  are 
£rft  mentioned.  By  his  long  refidence,  and  that  of  his  friends,  abroad, 
Ke  imported  into  England  the  culture  of  many  elegant  vegetables,  fuch 
as  that  of  afparagus,  artichokes,  cauliflowers,  and  feveral  kinds  of  beans, 
peas,  and  fallads.  Under  him,  Jamaica,  which  had  been  conquered,  but 
negleftecl,  by  the  Englifli,  during  tlie  late  ufarpation,  was  improved  and 
made  a  fugar  colony.  The  Royal  Society  was  inftituted,  and  many  po- 
pular ads  refpeding  trade  and  colonization  were  pa/Ted.  In  Ihort,  Charles 
knew,  and  cultivated  the  true  intereib  of  his  kingdom,  till  he  was  warped 
by  pleafure,  and  funk  in  indolence,  failings  that  had  the  fame  confequences 
as  defpotifm  itfelf.  He  took  a  paternal  concern  in  the  fufferings  of  the 
citizens,  when  London  was  burnt  down  in  1666,  and  its  being  rebuilt  with 
greater  luftre  and  conveniences,  is  a  proof  of  the  increafe  of  her  trade  ; 
but  there  was  no  bound  of  Charles's  love  of  pleafure,  which  led  him  into 
the  mofi:  extravagant  expences.  He  has  been  feverely,. but  perhaps  unjullly 
Cjsnfiired,  fcr  felling  Dunkirk  to  the  French  king,  to  fupply  his  neceffities. 
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^fler  he  had  fquandered  the  immenfe  fums  granted  him  by  parliament. 
The  price  was  about  250,000!.  fterling.  In  this  he  is  more  defenfible 
than  he  was  with  his  fecret  connexions  with  France.  Thefe  are  fuppofed 
to  have  brought  on  a  war  with  the  Dutch,  but  their  behaviour  and  ingra- 
titude to  England  merited  the  fevereft  chaftilement. 

The  firft  fymptoms  of  his  degeneracy  as  a  king,  appeared  in  his  giving 
v/ay  to  the  popular  clamour  againft  the  lord  Clarendon,  one  of  the  wifeft 
and  moft  difinterefted  ftatefmen  that  ever  England  could  boaft  of,  and  fa- 
crificing  him  to  the  fycophants  of  his  pleafurable  hours.  The  firft  Dutch 
war,  which  begun  in  1665,  was  carried  on  with  great  rcfolution  and  fpi- 
rit,  under  the  duke  of  York,  but  through  Charles's  mi fap plication  of 
the  public  money,  which  had  been  granted  for  the  war,  the  Dutch,  while 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  depending  at  Breda,  found  means  to  infult  the  royal 
navy  of  England,  by  failing  up  the  Medway,  as  f^ir  as  Chatham,  and 
deftroying  feveral  capital  Ihips  of  war.  Soon  after  this  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded at  Breda,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  States  General,  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  Spanilh  Netherlands,  and  Sweden  having  acceded  to 
the  treaty,  it  was  called  the  triple  alliance. 

If  we  look  into  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times,  we  fliall  find  that  the  hum- 
bling the  power  of  France,  was  the  ruling  pallion  of  almoil  all  the  rell 
of  Europe  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  every  ftate  at  enmity  with  her,  had 
particular  views  of  its  own,  which  defeated  every  plan  of  confederacy 
againft  the  French  power.  The  fituation  of  Charles,  in  this  refpedl  was 
delicate.  The  infults  and  rivalftiip  of  the  Dutch  were  intolerable  to  the 
trading  part  of  his  people,  but  his  parliament  thought  that  all  confidera- 
tions  ought  to  give  way  to  the  humiliation  of  the  French  king.  Charles 
found  fuch  oppofition  from  his  parliament,  and  fuch  difficulties  in  raifing 
money,  that  he  was  perfuaded  by  his  French  miftrefs,  the  duchefs  of 
Portfmouth,  to  throw  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  the  French  king,  who  pro- 
mifed  to  fupply  him  with  money  fufficient  to  enable  him  to  rule  without 
a  pprliament.  This  has  always  beea  a  capital  charge  againft  Charles  II. 
and  it  had,  I  am  apt  to  think,  too  great  a  weight  with  his  parliament, 
whofe  condudl,  in  fome  particulars,  is  not  to  be  vindicated. 

Jn  1 67 1,  Charles  v/as  fo  ill  advifed,  as  to  feize  upon  the  money  of  the 
bankers,  which  had  been  lent  him  at  81.  per  cent,  and  to  Ihut  up  the 
Exchequer.  This  was  an  indefenfible  ftep,  and  Charles  pretended  to 
juftify  it  by  the  neceffity  of  his  affairs,  being  then  on  the  eve  of  a  frefti 
war  with  Holland.  This  was  declared  in  1672,  and  had  almoft  proved 
fatal  to  that  republic.  In  this  war  the  Englifti  fleet,  and  army,  afted  in 
conjunction  with  thofe  of  France.  The  duke  of  York  commanded  the 
Englilh  fleet,  and  difplayed  great  gallantry  in  that  ftation.  The  duke  of 
Monmouth,  the  eldeft  and  favourite  natural  fon  of  Charles,  commanded 
60CO  Englifti  forces,  v/ho  joined  the  French  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
all  Holland  muft  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  vanity  of  their  monarch,  Lewis  XIV.  v/ho  was  in  a  hurry  to  enjoy 
his  triumph  in  his  capital,  and  fome  very  unforefeen  circumftances. 

All  confidence  was  now  loft  between  Charles  and  his  parliament,  not.f 
withftanding  the  glory  which  the  Englifh  fleet  obtained  by  fea  againft  the 
Dutch.  The  popular  clamour  at  lalt  obliged  Charles  to  give  peace  to  that 
republic,  in  confideration  of  200,000 1.  which  was  paid  him;  but  in 
fome  things  Charles  adted  very  defpotically.  He  complained  of  the  free- 
dom taken  with  his  prerogative  in  coffee-houfes,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
iliut  up,  but  in  a  few  days  after  to  be  opened.  His  parliament  addrefled 
2  '  him. 
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him,  but  m  vain,  to  make  war  with  France,  in  the  year  1677,  for  he 
was  entirely  devoted  to  that  crown,  and  regularly  received  its  money  as 
a  penfioner.   It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that  the  trade  of  England 
was  now  incredibly  increafed,  and  Charles  entered  into  many  vigorous  j 
meafures  for  its  protedlion  and  fupport.  i 

This  gave  him  no  merit  in  the  eyes  of  his  parliament,  which  grew  j 
every  day  more  and  more  furious,  and  untradlable,  againft  the  French  | 
and  the  Papifts ;  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  king's  eldeft  brother,  and  j 
prefumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  the  duke  of  York.  Charles,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  oppofition  he  met  with  in  parliament,  knew  that  he  had  the  af-  ' 
fedlions  of  his  people,  but  was  too  indolent  to  take  advantage  of  that  cir-  , 
cumftance.    He  dreaded  the  profpe6l  of  a  civil  war,  and  offered  any  \ 
conceffions  to  avoid  it.    The  condud  of  his  parliament  on  this  occafion 
is  indefenfible.    Many  of  the  members  were  bent  upon  fuch  a  revolution  j 
as  afterwards  took  place,  and  were  fecretly  determined,  that  the  duke  of 
York  never  ihould  reign.    In  1678,  the  famous  Titus  Gates,  and  fome  \ 
other  mifcreants,  forged  a  plot,  charging  the  Papifts  with  a  defign  'to  J 
murder  the  king,  and  to  introduce  popery  by  means  of  Jefuits  in  Eng- 
land, and  from  St.  Omer's.    Though  nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous,  j 
and  more  felf-contradidlory  than  the  whole  of  this  forgery,  yet  it  was  j 
lupported  by  even  a  frantic  zeal,  on  the  part  of  the  parliament.  The 
aged  and  innocent  lord  Stafford,  Coleman,  fecretary  to  the  duke  of  York, 
,  with  many  Jefuits,  and  other  papifts,  were  publicly  executed  on  perjured  ] 
evidences.   The  queen  herfelf  efcaped  with  difficulty  ;  the  duke  of  York  | 
was  obliged  to  retire  into  foreign  parts,  and  Charles,  though  convinced  ) 
that  the  whole  was  an  infamous  impoflure,  yielded  to  the  torrent.  At 
laft  it  fpent  its  force.    The  earl  of  Shaftelbury,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  oppoiition,  pufhed  on  the  total  exclufion  of  the  duke  of  York  from  j 
the  throne.    He  v/as  feconded  by  the  ill-advifed  duke  of  Monmouth,  ! 
and  the  bill,  after  pafiing  the  commons,  mifcarried  in  the  houfe  of  peers. 
Ail  England  was  again  in  a  flame,  but  the  king,  by  a  wellr-timed  ad-  , 
journment  of  the  parliament  to  Oxford,  recovered  the  affections  of  his 
people  to  an  almoil:  incredible  degree.  j 

The  duke  of  York,  and  his  party,  made  a  fcandalous  ufe  of  their  '\ 
vidlory.    They  trumped  up  on  their  fide  a  plot  of  the  Proteftants  for  i 
killing  or  feizing  the  king,  and  altering  the  government.    This  plot  was 
as  falfe  as  that  which  had  been  forged  againll  the  Papilb.    The  excellent  ' 
lord  Ruffel,  who  had  been  remarkable  in  his  oppofition  to  the  popifh  fuc- 
ceffion,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  feveral  diftinguifhed  Proteftants,  were  tried,  [ 
ipondemned,  and  fuffered  death,  and  the  king  fet  his  foot  upon  the  neck  ; 
of  oppofition.    Even  the  city  of  London  was  intimidated  into  the  mea- 
sures of  the  court,  as  were  almoft  all  the  corporations  in  the  kingdom,  i 
The  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  were  obliged  to 
|ly,  and  the  duke  of  York  returned  in  triumph  to  Whitehall.    It  was  i 
thought,  however,  that  Charles  intended  to  have  recalled  the  duke  of  ' 
Monmouth,  and  to  have  executed  fome  meafures  for  the  future  quiet  of  I 
his  reign,  when  he  died  in  February,  1684-5,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  j 
age,  and  25th  of  his  reign.    He  had  married  Catharine,  infanta  of  Por-  | 
tugal,  with  v/hom  he  received  a  large  fortune  in  ready  money,  befides  the  j 
town  and  fortrefs  of  Tangier  in  Africa,  but  he  left  behind  him  no  law-  j 
ful  iffue.    The  defcendants  of  his  natural  fons  and  daughters,  are  now  1 
among  the  moll  diflinguifhed  of  the  Britifli  nobility.  1 

In  recounting  the  principal  events  of  this  reign,  I  have  been  fufficiently  i 

explicit 
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•xpllcit  05  to  the  principles,  both  of  the  king  and  the  oppofition  to  his 
government.  The  heads  of  the  latter  were  Prelbyterians,  and  had  been 
greatly  inilrumentai  in  the  civil  war  again  11  the  late  king,  and  the  ufur- 
pations  that  followed.  They  had  been  railed  and  preferred  by  Charles,  in 
hopes  of  their  being  ufefal  in  bringing  their  party  into  his  meafures,  and 
he  would  probably  have  fucceeded,  had  not  the  remains  of  the  old  royalifts, 
and  the  diffipated  part  of  the  court,  fallen  in  with  the  king's  foible  for 
pleafure.  The  prefbyterians,  however,  availed  themfelves  of  their  credit, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  v^hen  the  fervour  of  loyalty  was  abated,  to 
bring  into  parliament  fuch  a  nifmberof  their  friends,  as  rendered  the  reign 
of  Charles  very  uneafy ;  and  it  was  owing,  perhaps,  to  them,  that  civil 
liberty,  and  Proteftantifm,  now  exift  in  the  Englifh  government.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  feemed  to  have  carried  their  jealoufy  of  a  popilh  fuc- 
ceffor  too  far,  and  the  people,  v/ithout  doors,  certainly  thought  that  the 
parliament  ought  to  have  been  fatisfied  with  the  legal  rellraints  and  dif-. 
abilities,  which  Charles  offered  to  impofe  upon  his  fucceiTor.  This  gave 
fuch  a  turn  to  the  alredlions  of  the  people,  as  left  Charles,  and  his  brother, 
fit  the  time  of  his  death,  mailers  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  England. 

The  reign  of  Charles  has  been  celebrated  for  wit  and  gallantry,  but 
both  were  coarfe  and  indelicate.  The  court  was  the  nurfery  of  vice,  and 
the  flages  exhibited  fcenes  of  impurity.  Some  readers,  however,  were 
found,  who  could  admire  Milton  as  well  as  Dryden,  and  never  perhaps 
were  the  pulpits  of  England  fo  well  fupplied  with  preachers  as  in  this 
reign.  Our  language  was  harmonized,  refined,  and  rendered  natural., 
witnefs  the  ftyle  of  their  fermons  ;  and  the  days  of  Charles  may  be  called 
the  Auguftan  age  of  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy.  Charles  loved, 
patronized,  and  underilood  the  arts,  more  than  he  encouraged,  or  re- 
warded them,  efpecially  thofe  of  Englifh  growth  ;  but  this  negleft  pro- 
ceeded not  from  narrow  mindednefs,  but  indolence,  and  want  of  reiiec-- 
tion.  If  the  memory  of  Charles  II.  has  been  traduced  for  being  the  firil: 
Englifh  prince,  who  formed  a  body  of  lianding  forces  as  guards  to  his 
perfon,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  carried 
the  art  of  fhip  building  to  the  higheft  perfection  ;  and  that  the  royal  navy 
of  England,  at  this  day,  owes  its  finefl:  improvements  to  his,  and  his 
brother's  complete  knowledge  of  naval  affairs  and  architecture. 

All  the  oppofition  which,  during  the  late  reign,  had  fhaken  the  throne, 
feems  to  have  vaniflied,  at  the  acceffion  of  James  II.  The  popular  af- 
fection towards  him  was  increafed  by  the  early  declaration  he  made  in 
favour  of  the  church  of  England,  which,  during  the  late  reign,  had 
formally  pronounced  all  refinance  to  the  reigning  king  to  be  unlawful. 
This  dodtrine  proved  fatal  to  James,  and  almoft  ruined  Proteftantifm. 
The  army  and  people  fupported  him  in  crufhing  an  ill-formed  and  in- 
deed wicked  rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  pretended  to  be 
the  lav/ful  fon  of  Charles  II.  and,  a^  fuch,  had  afTamed  the  title  of  kinga 
That  duke's  head  being  cut  off,  James  defperately  refolved  to  try  how  far 
the  church  of  England  would  agree  with  her  doClrine  of  non-refiflance. 
The  experiment  failed  him.  He  made  the  moH  provoking  Heps  to  render 
popery  the  eflablifhed  religion  of  his  dominions.  He  pretended  to  a  power 
of  difpenfing  with  the  known  laws  ;  he  inflituted  an  illegal  ecclehaflical, 
court,  he  openly  received  and  admitted  into  his  privy-council  the  pope's 
^miffaries,  and  gave  them  more  refpect  than  was  due  to  the  miniilers  of  r 
fovereign  prince.  The  encroachments  he  made  upon  both  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  his  people,  are  almoil  beyond  defcriptionj,  and  were 
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d  ifapproved  of  by  tTie  pope  himfelf,  and  all  fober  Roman  catholics.  HfJ 
fe  nding  to  prifon,  and  profecuting  for  a  libel,  feven  bifhops,  for  prefenC- 
ing  a  petition  againft  reading  his  declaration,  and  their  acquittal  upon 
a  legal  trial,  alarmed  his  beft  Protellant  friends. 

In  this  extremity,  many  great  men  in  England  and  Scotland,  though 
they  wifhed  well  to  James,  applied  for  relief  to  William,  prince  of 
Orange,  in  Holland,  a  prince  of  great  abilities,  and  the  inveterate  enemy 
of  Lewis  XIV.  who  then  threatened  Europe  with  chains.  The  prince  of 
Orange  was  the  nephew  and  fon-in-law  of  James,  having  married  the 
princefs  Mary,  that  king's  eldeft  daughter,  and  he  embarked  with  a  fleet 
of  500  fail  for  England,  on  pretence  of  reiloring  church  and  ftate  to  their 
due  rights.  Upon  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  joined  not  only  by  the 
Whigs,  but  many  whom  James  had  confidered  as  his  beft  friends  ;  and 
even  his  daughter  the  princefs  Anne,  and  her  hulband,  George,  prince 
of  Denmark,  left  him,  and  joined  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  foon  dif- 
covered  that  he  expected  the  crown.  James  might  ftill  have  reigned,  but 
he  was  furrounded  with  French  emiffaries,  and  ignorant  Jefuits,  who 
wifhed  him  not  to  reign  rather  than  not  reflore  popery.  They  fecretly 
perfuaded  him  to  fend  his  queen  and  fon,  the  late  pretender,  then  but  fix 
months  old,  to  France,  and  to  follow  them  in  perfon,  which  he  did  ; 
and  thus  in  1688,  ended  his  reign  in  England,  which  event  in  Englifli 
hiftory  is  termed  the  Renjolution. 

This  fhort  reign  affords  little  matter  for  the  national  progrefs  in  its 
true  interefls.  James  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  have  under/tood  them, 
and  that,  had  it  not  been  for  his  bigotry,  he  would  have  been  a  moll 
excellent  king  of  England.  The  writings  of  the  Englifh  divines  againfl 
popery,  in  this  reign,  are  efleemed  to  be  the  moft  mafterly  pieces  of  con- 
troverfy  that  ever  were  publifhed  on  that  fubjedl. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  baleful  influence  of  the  Jefuits  over  James,  the 
prince  of  Orange  might  have  found  his  views  upon  the  crown  fruftrated. 
The  condud  of  James  gave  him  advantages  he  could  not  have  hoped  for, 
Fevv^  were  in  the  prince's  fecret,  and  when  a  convention  of  the  flates  was 
called,  it  Vv'as  plain  that,  had  not  James  abdicated  his  throne,  it  would  not 
have  been  filled  by  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange.  Even  that  was  not 
done  without  long  debates.  It  is  well  known  that  king  William's  chief 
objed  was  to  humble  the  power  of  France,  and  his  reign  was  fpent  in  an 
almoft  uninterrupted  courfe  of  hoftilities  with  that  power  which  was  fup- 
ported  by  England,  at  an  expence  fhe  had  never  known  before.  The 
nation  had  grown  cautious,  through  the  experience  of  the  two  lafl  reigns, 
and  he  gave  his  confent  to  the  bill  of  rights,  which  contained  all  the  people 
tould  cla,im,  for  the  prefervation  of  their  liberties.  The  two  laft  kings 
had  made  a  very  bad  ufe  of  the  whole  national  revenue,  v^'bich  was  put 
into  their  hands,  and  which  was  found  to  be  fufHcient  to  raife  and  main- 
tain a  ftanding  army.  The  revenue  was  therefore  divided,  part  was  al- 
loted  for  the  current  national  fervice  of  the  year,  and  was  to  be  accounted 
for  to  parliament,  and  part,  which  is  flill  called  the  civil  lifi:  money,  was 
given  to  the  king  for  the  fupport  of  his  ho  ufe  and  dignity. 

It  was  the  jull  fenfe  the  people  had  of  their  civil  and  religious  rights 
alone,  that  could  provoke  the  people  of  England  to  agree  to  the  late  Re- 
volution, for  they  never  in  other  refpeds  had  been  at  fo  high  a  pitch  of 
wealth  and  profperity,  as  in  the  year  1688.  The  tonage  of  their  mer- 
chant fhips,  as  appears  from  Dr.  Davenant,  was,  that  year,  near  double 
ta  what  it  had  been  in  i6t6  ;  and  the  tonage  of  the  royal  navy,  which 
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in  i6co,  was  only  62,594  tons,  was  in  1688  increafed  to  101,032  tons. 
The  increafe  of  the  cuftoms,  and  theiknnual  rental  of  England,  was  ia 
the  fame  proportion  :  it  was  therefore  no  wonder,  if  a  ftrong  party,  both 
in  the  parliament  and  nation,  was  formed  againft  the  government,  which 
was  hourly  increafed  by  the  king^s  prediledion  for  the  Dutch.  The  war 
with  France,  which,  on  the  king's  part,  was  far  from  being  fuccefsful, 
required  an  enormous  expence,  and  the  Irifh  continued  in  general  faithful 
to  king  James.  Many  Englifh  who  wifhed  well  to  the  Stuart  family^ 
dreaded  their  being  rellored  by  conqueft,  and  the  parliament  enabled  the 
king  to  reduce  Ireland,  and  to  gain  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  againft  James,, 
who  there  loft  all  the  military  honour  he  had  acquired  before.  The  ma- 
rine of  France,  however,  proved  fuperior  to  that  of  England  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war;  but  in  the  year  1692,  that  of  France  received  an  irreco- 
verable blow  in  the  defeat  at  La  Hogue,  which  the  French  feel  to  this  day. 

Invafions  were  threatened,  and  confpiracies  difcovered  every  day  againli: 
the  government,  and  the  fupply  of  the  continental  war  forced  the  parlia- 
ment to  open  new  refources  for  money.  A  land-tax  was  impofed,  and 
every  fubjeft's  lands  were  taxed,  according  to  their  valuations  given  in  by 
the  feveral  counties.  Thofe  who  were  the  moft  loyal  were  the  heaviell 
taxed,  and  this  prepofterous  burthen  ftill  continues ;  but  the  greateft  and 
boldeft  operation  in  finances  that  ever  took  place,  was  eftabliftied  in  this 
reign,  which  was  carrying  on  the  war  by  borrowing  money  upon  parlia- 
mentary fecurities,  which  form  what  are  now  called  the  public  funds. 
The  chief  projeftor  of  this  fcheme,  is  faid  to  have  been  Charles  Mon- 
tague, afterwards  lord  Halifax.  His  chief  argument  for  fuch  a  projedl 
was,  that  it  would  oblige  the  moneyed  part  of  the  nation  to  befriend  the 
Revolution  intereft,  becaufe  after  lending  their  money,  they  could  have 
no  hopes  of  being  repaid,  but  by  fupporting  that  intereft,  and  that  the 
weight  of  taxes  would  oblige  the  commercial  people  to  be  more  induf- 
trious.  How  well  thofe  views  have  been  anfwered  is  needlefs  to  obferve, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  public  credit. 

William,  notwithftanding  the  vaft  fervice  he  had  done  to  the  nation, 
and  the  public  benefits  which  took  place  under  his  aufpices,  particularly 
in  the  eitabliftiment  of  the  bank  of  England,  and  the  recoining  the  filver 
money,  met  with  fo  many  mortifications  from  his  parliament,  that  he 
a6lually  refolved  upon  an  abdication,  and  had  drawn  up  a  fpeech  for  that 
purpofe,  which  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  fupprefs.  He  long  bore  the 
aftronts  he  met  with,  in  hopes  of  being  fupported  in  his  war  with  France, 
but  at  laft,  in  1697,  he  was  forced  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Ryfvvick  with 
the  French  king,  who  acknowledged  his  title  to  the  crown  of  England. 
By  this  tim.e  William  had  loft  his  queen,  but  the  government  was  con- 
tinued in  his  perfon.  After  peace  was  reftored,  the  commons  obliged  him 
to  diftjand  his  army,  all  but  an  inconfiderable  number,  and  to  difmifs  his 
favourite  Dutch  guards.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  his  fears  of  feeing 
the  whole  Spanil'h  monarchy  in  pofiefTion  of  France  at  the  death  of  the 
catholic  king,  Charles  II.  which  was  every  day  expected,  led  him  into  a 
very  impolitic  meafure,  which  was  the  partition  treaty  with  France,  by 
which  that  monarchy  was  to  be  divided  between  the  houfes  of  Bourbon  and 
Auftria.  This  treaty  was  highly  refented  by  the  parliament,  and  fome  of 
his  miniftry  were  impeached  for  adviftng  it.  It  is  thought  that  William  fasv 
his  error  when  it  was  too  late.  His  minifters  were  acquitted  from  their  im- 
peachment, and  the  death  of  king  James  difcovered  the  infincerity  of  the 
French  court,  which  immediately  proclaimed  his  fon  king  of  Great  Britain. 
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This  perfidy  rendered  William  again  popular  in  England.  The  two 
houfes  paired  the  bill  of  abjuration,  and  an  addrefs  for  a  v/ar  with  France. 
The  laft  and  moll  glorious  adl  of  William's  reign,  was  his  pafTing  the 
bill  for  fettling  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  on 
the  1 2th  of  June,  1701.  His  death  was  haftened  by  a  fall  he  had  from 
his  horfe,  foon  after  he  had  renewed  the  grand  alliance  againft  France, 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1702,  the  52dyear  of  his  age,  and  the  fourteenth, 
of  his  reign  in  England.  This  prince  was  not  made  by  nature  for  po- 
pularity. His  manners  were  cold  and  forbidding.  His  notions  of  na- 
tional government  inclined  towards  defpotifm  ;  and  it  was  obferved,  that 
though  he  owed  his  royalty  to  the  Whigs,  yet  he  favoured  the  Tories, 
as  often  as  he  could  do  it  with  fafety.  The  refcue  and  prefervation  of 
the  Proteftant  religion  and  public  liberty,  were  the  chief  glories  of  Wil- 
liam's reign,  for  England  under  him  fuffered  feverely  both  by  fea  and 
land,  and  the  public  debt,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  amounted  to  the  then 
unheard-of  fum  of  14,000,0001.  I  have  nothing  to  add  after  this,  as  to 
the  general  ftate  of  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Anne,  princefs  of  Denmark,  being  the  next  Proteftant  heir  to  her 
father  James  II.  fucceeded  king  William  in  the  throne.  As  fhe  had  been 
ill  treated  by  the  late  king,  it  was  thought  fhe  would  have  deviated  from 
his  mcafures,  but  the  behaviour  of  the  French  in  acknowledging  the  title 
of  her  brother,  who  has  fmce  been  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pre- 
tender, left  her  no  choice,  and  fhe  refolved  to  fulfd  all  William's  en- 
gagements with  his  allies,  and  to  employ  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  who 
had  been  imprifoned  in  the  late  reign,  on  a  fufpicion  of  Jacobitifm,  and 
whofe  wife  was  her  favourite,  as  her  general.  She  could  not  have  made 
a  better  choice  of  a  general  and  a  ftatefman,  for  that  earl  excelled  in 
both.  No  fooner  was  he  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Englifh  army  abroad, 
than  his  genius  and  adlivity  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  war,  and  he  became 
as  much  the  favourite  of  the  Dutch  as  his  wife  was  of  the  queen. 

Charles  II.  of  Spain,  in  confequence  of  the  intrigues  of  France,  and 
at  the  fame  time  refenting  the  partition  treaty,  in  which  his  confent  had 
not  been  afked,  left  his  whole  dominions  by  will  to  Philip,  duke  of  An- 
jou,  grandfon  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  Philip  was  immediately  proclaimed 
king  of  Spain,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  family  alliance,  that 
ilill  fubfiils  between  France  and  that  nation.  Philip's  fucceffion  was 
however  difputed  by  the  fecond  fon  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who 
took  upon  himfelf  the  title  of  Charles  III.  and  his  caufe  was  favoured 
by  the  empire,  England,  Holland,  and  other'powers,  who  joined  in  a 
confederacy  againft  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  nov/  become  more  dangerous 
Chan  ever  by  the  acquifition  of  the  whole  Spanifh  dominions. 

The  capital  meafure  of  continuing  the  war  againft  France  being  fixed, 
the  queen  found  no  great  difHculty  in  forming  her  miniftry,  who  were 
for  the  moit  part  Tories,  and  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  who  (though  after- 
wards a  leading  Whig)  was  thought  all  his  life  to  have  a  predileftion  for 
The  late  king  James  and  his  queen,  v/as  placed  at  the  head  of  the  trea- 
fury.  His  fon  had  married  the  earl  of  Marlborough's  eldeft  daughter, 
and  the  earl  could  truft  no  other  with  that  important  department. 

I  fhall  hereafter  have  occafion  to  mention  the  glorious  vi<S>ories  obtained 
by  the  earl,  who  was  foon  made  duke  of  Marlborough.  Thofe  of  Blen- 
heim and  Ramilies  gave  the  firft  efFeftual  checks  to  the  French  power.  By 
that  of  Blenheim,  the  emperor  of  Germany  was  faved  from  immediate 
deftrudion.    Though  prince  Eugene  was  that  day  joined  in  command 
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^'ith  the  duke,  yet  the  glory  of  the  day  was  confelTedly  owing  to  the 
latter.  The  French  general  Tallard  was  taken  prlfoner,  and  lent  to 
England;  and  20,000  French  and  Bavarians  were  killed,  wounded,  or 
drowned  in  the  Danube,  belidcs  about  13,000  who  w^re  taken,  and  a 
proportionable  number  of  cannon,  artillery,  and  trophies  of  war.  About 
the  fame  time,  the  Englifti  admiral,  Sir  George  Rook,  reduced  Gibraltar, 
which  Hill  remains  in  our  poflellion.  The  battle  of  Ramilies  was  fought 
and  gained  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough  alone.  The  lofs  of  the  enc^ 
Iny  there  has  been  varioufly  reported  •  it  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have 
been  8000  killed  or  wounded,  and  6000  taken  prifoners ;  but  the  confe- 
quences  Ihewed  its  importance. 

After  the  battle  of  Ramilies,  the  flates  of  Flanders  affembled  at  Ghent, 
and  recognized  Charles  for  their  fovereign,  while  the  confederates  took 
poffeffion  of  Louvain,  BrulTels,  Mechlin,  Ghent,  Oudenarde,  Bruges  and 
Antwerp  ;  and  feveral  other  confiderable  places  in  Flanders  and  Brabant, 
and  acknowledged  the  title  of  king  Charles,  The  next  great  battle 
gained  over  the  French  was  at  Oudenarde,  where  they  loll  3000  on  the 
field,  and  about  7000  were  taken  prifoners ;  and  the  year  after,  Septem- 
ber II,  1709,  the  allies  forced  the  French  lines  at  Malplaquet,  near 
Mons,  with  the  lofs  of  about  20,000  men.  Thus  far  I  have  recounted 
the  flattering  fuccefTes  of  the  Englifli,  but  they  were  attended  with  many" 
potions  of  bitter  alloy. 

The  queen  had  fent  a  very  fine  army  to  affifl  Charles  III.  in  Spain, 
\mder  the  command  of  lord  Galway  ;  but  in  1707,  after  he  had  beea 
joined  by  the  Portuguefe,  the  Englifli  were  defeated  in  the  plains  of  Al- 
iiianza,  chiefly  through  the  cowardice  of  their  allies.  Though  fome  ad- 
vantages were  obtained  at  fea,  yet  that  war  in  general  was  carried  on  to 
the  detriment  if  not  the  difgrace  of  England.  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, hufband  to  the  queen,  was  then  lord  high  admiral,  but  he  had 
Irufted  the  affairs  of  that  board  to  underlings,  who  were  either  corrupted 
or  ignorant,  and  complaints  coming  from  every  quarter,  v/ith  regard  to 
that  department,  the  houfe  of  commons  were  put  in  very  bad  humour, 
nor  did  things  feem  to  be  much  better  managed  after  the  prince's  death. 
The  immenfe  fums,  raifed  for  the  current  fervice  of  the  year  being  feverely 
felt,  and  but  indifferently  accounted  for,  it  appeared  that  England  had 
borne  "the  chief  burden  of  the  war  ;  that  neither  the  Auftrians,  Germans, 
nor  Dutch  had  furniflied  their  ftipulated  quotas,  and  that  they  trufred  to 
the  EngUfli  parliament  for  making  them  good.  A  noble  defign,  which  had 
been  planned  at  the  court,  and  was  to  have  been  executed  by  the  affilfance 
of  the  fleet  of  England,  for  taking  Toulon,  at  a  vaft  expence,  mifcar- 
ried  through  the  felfiflinefs  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  whofe  chief  obje£t 
of  attention  was  their  own  war  in  Naples.  At  the  fame  time  England 
felt  feverely  the  fcarcity  of  hands  in  carrying  on  her  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, and  the  French  king,  the  haughty  Lewis  XlV.  now  profefled  his 
readinefs  to  agree  to  almofl  any  terms  the  Englifh  (hould  prefcribe. 

Thefe  and  many  other  internal  difputes  about  the  prerogative,  the  fuc- 
ceflion,  religion,  and  other  public  matters,  had  created  great  ferments  ia 
the  nation  and  parliament.  The  queen  fluck  clofe  to  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  his  friends,  who  finding  that  the  tories  inclined  to  treat  with 
France,  put  themfelves  at  the  head  of  thewhigs,  who  were  for  continuing 
the  war,  from  which  the  duke  and  his  dependents  received  immenfe  emo- 
luments. The  failures  of  the  Germans  and  Dutch  could  not  however  be 
longer  dlfl^embled,  and  the  perfonal  intereft  of  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough 
with  the  queen  began  to  be  fhaken  by  her  own  infolenpe. 
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The  whigs  at  laft  were  forced  to  give  way  to  a  treaty,  aiiJ  ttie  con- 
ferences were  held  at  Gertruydenburg.  They  were  managed  on  the  part 
of  England  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  lord  Townfend,  and 
by  the  marquis  de  Torcy  for  the  French.  It  foon  appeared  that  the  - 
Englifh  plenipotentiaries  were  not  in  earneft,  and  that  the  Dutch 
were  entirely  guided  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  Tlie  French 
king  was  gradually  brought  to  comply  with  all  the  demands  of  the 
allies,  excepting  that  of  employing  his  own  troops  againft  the  duke 
of  Anjou,  in  Spain,  where  the  fortune  of  war  continued  ftill  doubt- 
ful. All  his  ofters  were  rejeded  by  the  duke  and  his  aflbciate,  and 
the  war  was  continued. 

The  unreafonable  haughtinefs  of  the  Englilh  plenipotentiaries  at  Ger- 
truydenburg  faved  France,  and  affairs  from  that  day  took  a  turn  in  their 
favour.  Means  were  found  to  convince  the  queen,  who  was  not  deflitute 
of  fenfe,  and  faithfully  attached  to  the  church  of  Eng'land,  that  the  war, 
in  the  end,  if  continued,  mulf  prove  ruinous  to  her  and  her  people,  and 
that  the  whigs  were  no  friends  to  the  national  religion.  The  general  cry 
of  the  people  was  that  the  church  was  in  danger,  which,  though  ground- 
lefs,  had  great  eftefts.  One  Sacheverel,  an  ignorant  worthlefs  preacher, 
had  efpoufed  this  clamour  in  one  of  his  fermons,  with  the  ridiculous,  im- 
practicable doftrines  of  paffive  obcdietice  and  non-re fifta nee.  It  was,  as  it 
were,  agreed  by  both  parties  to  try  their  flrength  in  this  man's  cafe.  He 
was  impeached  by  the  commons,  and  found  guilty  by  the  lords,  who 
ventured  to  pafs  upon  him  only  a  very  fmall  cenfurc.  After  this  trial,  the 
queen's  affedions  were  entirely  alienated  from  the  ducbefs  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  the  whig  adminidration.  Her  friends  loll:  their  places,  which 
were  fupplied  b}'  tories,  and  even  the  command  of  the  army  was  taken 
from  the  duke  of  Mariborough,  and  given  to  the  duke  of  Onnond,  who 
produced  orders  for  a  cefliition  of  arms  j  but  they  were  difregarded  by  the 
queen's  allies  in  the  Britifh  pay. 

Conferences  were  opened  for  a  peace  at  Utrecli*,  to  which  the  queco 
and  the  French  king  fent  plenipotentiaries,  and  the  allies  being  defeated 
at  Denain,  they  grew  fenfible  that  they  were  no  match  for  the  French, 
now  that  they  were  abandoned  by  the  Englifh,  In  (horr,  the  term.s  v/cre 
agreed  upon  between  France  mid  England.  The  reader  needs  not  be  in- 
formed of  the  particular  cellions  made  by  the  French,  efpecially  that  oi 
Dunkirk;  but  after  all,  the  peace  would  have  been  indefenfible,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  death  of  the  emperor  Jofeph,  by  which  his  brother 
Charles  III.  for  whom  the  war  was  chiefly  undertaken,  became  emperor 
,  of  Germany,  as  v/ell  as  king  of  Spain,  and  the  bad  faith  of  the  Englifli 
allies,  in  not  fulfilling  their  engagements,^  and  throwing  upon  the  Britilh 
parliament  ahnoft  the  v/hole  weight  of  the  war,  not  to  mention  the 
exhaufted  flate  of  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Harley,  who  was  created  earl  of 
Oxford,  and  lord  high  treafurer  of  England,  was  then  coniidered  as  the 
queen's  firfl  minifter,  but  the  negociations  for  the  peace  went  through  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Harley  and  lord  Bolinbroke,  one  of  the  principal  fecretaries 
of  ftate.  The  miniftry  endeavoured  to  flifle  the  complaints  of  the  whigs, 
and  the  remon Frances  of  prince  Eugene,  who  arrived  in  England  on  the 
part  of  the  allies,  by  falling  upon  the  contra6tors,  forag^ers,  and  other 
agents  of  the  fleet  and  army,  whom  they  accufed  of  corrupt  pradices. 

The  queen  was  at  this  time  in  a  critical  fituation.  The  whigs,  without 
artenipring  to  anfwei*  the  arguments  of  the  tories  for  peace,  condemned  it 
as  fnameful.  The  majority  of  the  houTe  of  lords  was  of  that  party,  but 
that  of  the  houfe  of  commons  were  tories*    The  queen  w^as  afraixi  that 
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tht  peers  would  reject  the  peace,  and  by  an  unprecedented  exercife  of  hei* 
prerogative  (be  created  twelve  peers  at  one  time,  which  fecured  the  appro* 
bation  of"  the  parliament  for  the  peace*  Such  was  the  flate  of  affairs  at 
this  critical  period  ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think  from  their  complexion  that  the 
queen  had  by  fome  fecret  influence,  which  never  has  yet  been  diicovered^ 
and  was  even  concealed  from  her  minifters,  inclined  to  call  her  brother  to 
the  fucceffion.  The  rell:  of  the  queen's  life  was  rendered  uneafy  by  the 
jarring  of  parties.  The  whigs  demanded  a  writ  for  the  ele6tcral  prince 
of  Hanover,  as  duke  of  Cambridge,  to  come  to  England,  and  flie  was 
obliged  todifmifs  her  lord  treafurer,  when  flie  fell  into  a  lethargic  diforder, 
which  carried  her  off,  on  the  fir il  of  Auguft  1714,  in  the  fiftieth  year  o£ 
her  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  her  reign*.  I  have  hothing  to  add  to  what 
J  have  already  faid  of  her  charafter,  but  that,  though  flie  was  a  favourite 
with  neither  party  in  her  parliament  till  towards  the  end  of  her  reign, 
when  the  tories  afedted  to  idolize  her,  yet  her  people  dignified  her  with 
the  name  of  the  Good  queen  /\nne.  Notwlthftanding  all  I  have  faid  o£ 
the  exhaufted  flate  of  England  before  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  concluded, 
yet  the  public  credit  was  little  or  nothing  affected  by  her  death,  though 
the  national  debt  then  amounted  to  about  fifty  millions,  fo  firm  was  the 
dependence  of  the  people  upon  the  fecurity  of  parllr.menr. 

Anne  had  not  ilrength  of  mind,  by  herfelf,  to  carry  any  itnportant  re- 
folve  into  execution  ;  and  fhe  left  public  meafures  in  fo  indecifive  a  flate, 
that  upon  her  death  the  fucceflion  took  place  in  terms  of  the  a6i:  of  fettle- 
ment,  and  George  I.  elector  of  Hanover,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Great 
Britain,  his  mother,  who  would  have  been  next  in  fucceffion,  having 
died  but  a  few  days  before.  He  came  over  to  England  with  flrong  prepof- 
feffions  againfl  the  tory  miniflry,  moll:  of  wh^m  he  difplaced  ;  but  this  did 
not  make  any  great  alteration  to  his  prej  lice  in  England;  while  the 
Scots  were  driven  into  rebellion  in  171 5,  which  was  happily  fuppreffed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  Some  deluded  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
in  the  north  of  England  joined  a  party  of  the  Scotch  rebels,  but  they 
were  furrounded  at  Preflon,  where  they  delivered  up  their  arms,  and  theli* 
leaders  were  fent  prifoners  to  London,  where  fome  of  them  fuffered*  The 
tories  and  Jacobites,  however,  raifed  mobs  and  commotioias  at  London, 
Oxford,  and  other  parts  of  England,  but  they  were  foon  fuppreffed,  by 
making  their  ringleaders  examples  of  juflice.  Lord  Oxford  was  impri- 
Ibned  for  three  years,  but  the  capital  profecution  of  him  by  the  whigs  for 
the  hand  he  had  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  was  fecretly  difapproved  of  by 
the  king,  and  dropped. 
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*  And  with  her  ended  the  line  of  the  Stuarts,  which,  from  the  acceffion  of  James  L 
anno  1603,  had  fwayed  the  fceptre  of  England  ill  years,  and,  that  of  Scotland  343  years, 
from  the  acceffion  of  Robert  II.  anno  137 1.  James,  the  late  Pretender,  fon  of  James  II. 
and  brother  to  queen  Anne,  upon  his  father's  decefife,  anno  170I,  was  proclaim.ed  king 
of  England,  by  Lewis  XIV.  at  St.  Germains,  and  for  feme  time  treated  as  fucli  by  the 
Courts  of  Rome,  France,  Spain,  and  Turin.  He  refided  at  R  ome,  where  he  kept  up  the 
appearance  of  a  court,  and  continued  firm  in  the  Romifh  faith  till  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1765.  He  left  two  fons,  viz.  Charles  Edvv'ard,  born  in  1 7 20,  who  was  defeated 
at  Culloden  in  1746,  and  upon  his  father's  death,  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  is  faid 
chiefly  to  refide  as  a  private  gentleman.  Henry  his  fecoml  fon,  enjoys  a  dignified 
pip.ce  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  is  known  by  t?ie  name  of  Cardinal  York.  March 
u.?,th,  1772,  Charles  m.arried  Louifa  Maximilienne,  born  Sept.  aift,  1742,  daughter  of 
■■^  prince  of  the  family  of  Stolberg  Grudern,  in  the  Circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  grand 
daughter  by  the  aacther  of  Thomas  Eruce,  late  earl  of  Ailefbury. 
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After  all,  the  nation  was  in  fach  a  difpoiition,  that  tlie  mlniftry  durft 
not  venture  to  call  a  new  parliament,  and  the  members  of  that  which  vva;3- 
fitting  voted  a  continuance  of  their  duration  from  three  to  fevcn  years, 
w  iiich  is  thought  to  have  been  the  greateft  ilretch  of  parliamentary  power 
ever  known.  Several  other  extraordinary  meafures  took  place  about  the 
fame  time.  Mr.  Shippen,  an  excellent  fpcaker,  and  member  of  parlia- 
ment, was  fent  to  the  Tower,  for  faying  that  the  king's  fpsech  was  cal- 
culated for  the  meridian  of  Hanover  rather  than  of  London  ;  and  one 
Matthewsy  a  young  journeyman  printer,  was  hanged  for  compofmg  a 
filly  pamphlet,  that  in  latter  times  would  not  have  been  thought  worthy 
of  animadverfion.  The  truth  is,  the  whig  miniftry  were  exGsffively  jealous^ 
of  every  thing  that  feemed  to  afied  their  matter's  title,  and  George  I. 
though  a  fagacious  moderate  prince,  undoubtedly  rendered  England 
too  fubfervicnt  to  his  continental  connections,  which  were  various' 
and  complicated.  He  quarrelled  with  the  czar  of  Mufcovy  about  their 
German  concerns,  and  had  not  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweeden  been 
killed  fo  critically  as  he  was,  Great  Britain  probably  would  have  been, 
invaded  by  thofc  northern  conquerors,  great  preparations  being  made  for 
that  purpofe. 

In  1718  he  quarrelled  with  Spain  on  account  of  the  quadiTiple  alliance^ 
that  had  been  foraied  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  the 
States-general ;  and  his  admiral.  Sir  George  Byng,  by  his  orders,  de- 
firoyed  the  Spanilh  fleet  near  Syracufe.  A  trifling  war  with  8pain 
then  commenced,  but  it  was  foon  ended  by  the  Spaniards  delivering 
up  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  the  former  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,,  and  the  latter 
to  the  emperor, 

A  national  punifhment  different  from  plague,  peflilcnce  and  famine, 
overtook  England  in  the  year  1720,  by  the  fudden  rife  of  the  South-Seai 
Stock,  one  of  the  trading  companies.  This  company  was  but  of  late 
eredion,  and  was  owing  to  a  Scheme  of  carrying  on  an  exciuflve  trade^ 
and  making  a  fettlement  in  the  South-Seas,  which  had  been  formed  in 
171 1.  In  1720  the  company  obtained  an  a6t  to  increafe  their  capital 
ilock  by  redeeming  the  public  debts  ;  and  was  then  invefted  with  tli-" 
afliento  of  negroes^  which  had  been  ftipulated  between  Great  Britain  ai-o 
Spain.  In  fliort,  it  became  fo  favourite  a  company,  that  by  the  twc-n- 
tieth  of  June  this  year,  their  flock  rofe  to  890  per  cent,  and  afterwards  to- 
1000  ;  but  before  the  end  of  September  it  fell  to  150,  by  which  thoufanu.- 
were  involved  in  ruin.  Though  this  might  be  owing  to  the  inconfiderate 
avarice  of  the  fubfcribers,  yet  the  public  imagined  that  the  miniftry  had 
contributed  to  the  calamity  ;  and  fome  of  the  directors  infmuated  as  if  the 
ininillers  and  their  friends  had  been  the  chief  gainers.  The  latter,  hov^  > 
ever,  had  the  addrefs  to  efcape  without  cenfure,  but  the  parliament  palled 
a  bill  which  conlifcated  the  eflates  of  the  diredors,  with  an  allowance  rur 
their  maintenance  ;  a  poor  reparation  for  the  piiblie  injuries. 

The  Jacobites  thought  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  national  ferment  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  South-Sea  fcheme,  and  England's  connexions  v/ith  the  con- 
tinent, which  every  day  increaied.  On  this,  one  Layer,  a  lawyer,  was  tried 
and  executed  for  liigh  treafon.  Several  perfons  of  great  quality  and  diilinc- 
tion  were  apprehended  on  fufpicion,  but  the  florm  fell  chiefly  on  Franci-J 
Atterbury,  lord  bifliop  of  Kochefter,  who  was  deprived  of  his  fee  and  feat 
in  parliament,  and  banhhed  for  life.  This  rnufl  have  been  at  beil  an  iale 
plot,  and  the  reality  of  it  has  never  beea  difcoYcred,  fo  that  the  juflice  oi' 
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the  bifhop's  cenfure  has  been  quellioned.  After  the  ferment  of  this  plo  t 
had  fubfided,  the  minillry,  who  were  all  in  the  interefl  of  Hanover,  ven- 
tured upon  feveral  bold  meafiires,  in  fome  of  which  the  national  interell 
if  not  honour  was  evidently  facrificed  to  that  eleftorate.  The  crown  of 
Creat  Britain  was  engaged  in  every  continental  difpute,  however  remote 
it  was  from  her  interelt ;  snd  the  difference  ftiil  fubfiiling  between  the 
courts  of  Madrid  and  Vienna,  it  was  agTced  that  it  fliould  be  determined 
'by  a  congrefs  to  be  held  at  Cambray,  under  the  aufpsces  of  France. 
1  his  congrefs  proved  abortive,  and  Enghmd  was  ijivolved  in  frefia  diffi~ 
■culties  on  account  -of  Hanover,  So  flu(;'l:uating  vv'as  the  Hare  of  Europe  at 
this  time,  that  in  September  1725,  a  freOi  treaty  was  concluded  at  Han  a- 
Ter  between  the  kings  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Pruffia,  to  counter- 
balance an  alliance  that  had  been  formed  between  the  courts  of  Vienna 
and  Madrid.  A  iquadroa  was  fent  to  the  Balrlc,  another  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  a  third,  under  admiral  Hofier,  to  the  Weil-Indies,  to  watch 
•the  Spanilh  plate  fleets.  This  laft  was  a  fa-tal  as  vveM  as  an  inglorloua 
expedition.  The  admiral  and  moil:  of  his  men  periflied  by  epidemical 
'  i^feafes,  and  the  hulks  of  his  fliips  rotted  fo  as  to  render  rthem  unfit  for 
fervice.  The  management  of  the  Spaniards  was  little  better.  They  loft 
near  10,000  men  in  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
raife.  The  king,  in  his  fpeech  to  the  parliament,  publicly  accufed  the 
-emperor  of  a  deiign  to  place  the  pretender  upon  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  but  this  was  flrenuouily  denied  by  baron  Palmer^  the  Imperiai 
jrefident  at  Lon<ion,  who  was  therefore  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom- 

A  quarrel  with  the  emperor  was  the  moil:  dangerous  to  Ha^iover  of  any 
that  could  happen  ;  but  though  an  oppohtion  in  the  houfe  of  commons 
n^'as  formed  by  Sir  William  Wyndham  and  Tvlr,  Fultney,  the  parliament 
-continued  to  be  more  and  more  lavilh  i-n  granting  money,  and  raifing 
-enormous  fubfidies  for  the  protedion  of  HariO\'^-,  to  the  kings  of  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  and  the  landgrave  of  Heffe  CalTel.  Such  v/as  the 
ilate  of  affairs  in  Europe,  when  George  I.  faddenly  died  on  the  eleventh 
■of  June,  1727,  at  Ofnaburgh,  in  the  fixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
-•thirteenth  of  his  reign.  This  period  is  too  late  to  offer  any  thing  new 
by  way  of  obfervation  on  national  improvements.  The  reign  of  George  i., 
is  remarkable  for  the.  incredible  number  of  bubbles  and  cheating  projedts, 
to  which  it  gave  rife,  and  for  the  great  alteration  in  the  fyfteni  e>f  Europe, 
by  the  concern  which  the  Englilh  took  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent.  I'he 
inftitution-of  the  finking  fund  for  diminifliing  the  national  dchr.,  is  likc- 
-  wife  owing 'to  this  period.  The  value  of  the  noitherii  parts  of  the  kijig- 
dom  began  now  to  be  better  underffood  than  formerly,  and  the  (late  of 
^  -manufadures  began  to  flnft.  This  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  unequal 
■diftribution  of  the  land-tax,  which  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  poor  t(-v 
fubfiff  in  certain  counties,  which  had  been  lorv/ard  in  giving  in  the  true 
value  of  their  eftates  when  that  tax  took  place. 

Sir  Robert  Walpolc  was  conlidered  as  firft  miniHer  of  En^lanrl  '-iicL 
"George  L  died,  and -fome  differences  having  happened  between  him  zn^i 
4he  prince  of  Wales,  «it  was  generally  thought  upon  the  accefnon  of  the 
latter  to  the  crown  tha.t  Sir  Robert  would  be  driplaced.  That  might  hnve 
hten  the  cafe,  could  another  perfon  -have  -been  found  equally  capable,  23 
3ie  was,  to  manage  the  houfe  of  .commons,  and  to  gratify  that  preui- 
decftion  for  Hanover  which  George  II.  inherited  from  his  father.  No 
'miniiler  ever  underftood  better  the  temper  of  the  people  of  Englniid,and 
pethaps  ever  tried  it  more.    He  filled  all  places  ox  power,  truft,  and 
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profit,  and  almoft  the  houfe  of  commons  itfelf,  with  his  own  creatures; 

but  peace  was  his  darling  object,  becaufe  he  thought  that  war  muft  be 
fatal  to  his  power.  The  times  are  too  recent  for  me  to  enter  upon  par* 
ticulars.  It  is  fufhcient  to  fay,  that  during  his  long  adminiftration  he 
never  loft  a  queftion  that  he  was  in  earneft  to  carry.  The  excife  fcheme 
was  the  firft  meafure  that  gave  a  fhock  to  his  power,  and  even  that  he 
could  have  carried  had  he  not  been  afraid  of  the  fpirit  of  the  people 
without  doors,  which  might  have  either  produced  an  lnfurre£tion,  or 
endangered  his  intereft  in  the  next  general  election.  Having  compro- 
mifed  all  ditierences  with  Spain,  he  filled  all  the  courts  of  Europe  with 
embaffies  and  negociations,  and  the  new  parliament  gratified  him  with  the 
means  of  performing  his  engagements.  He  continued  and  enlarged  the 
fubfidies  paid  to  the  German  princes  for  the  fecurity  of  Hanover,  and  had 
even  the  addrefs  to  obtain  from  time  to  time  votes  of  credit  fot  fulfilling 
his  intermediate  engagements,  and  in  the  mean  while,  to  amufe  the  pub- 
lic, he  futfered  enquiries  into  the  ilate  of  the  jails,  and  other  matters  that 
did  not  affect  his  own  power,  to  proceed. 

His  pacific  fyilcm  brought  him,  however,  into  inconveniences  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  He  encouraged  the  Spaniards  to  continue  their 
depredations  upon  the  Englifh  flilpping  in  the  American  feas,  and  the 
French  to  treat  the  Englifh  court  with  infolence  and  negle6t.  At  home 
many  of  the  great  peers  thought  themfelves  ilighted,  and  they  interefted 
themfelves  more  than  ever  they  bad  done  in  eleftions.  This,  together 
with  the  difguft  of  the  people  at  the  propofed  excife  fcheme,  about  the 
year  1736  and  1737,  increafed  the  minority  in  the  houfe  of  commons  "to 
130,  fome  of  whom  were  as  able  men  and  as  good  fpeakers  as  ever  had" 
fat  in  a  parliament  ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the  increafing  complaints 
againd  the  Spaniards,  they  gave  the  mlnlfter  great  uneafinefs.  Having 
thus  lliewB  Walpole's  adminiftration  in  the  unfavourable,  it  is  but  juft  we 
turn  to  the  moll  advantageous  light  it  will  admit  of. 

He  filled  the  courts  of  judice  with  able  and  upright  judges,  nor  was 
he  ever  known  to  attempt  any  perverfion  of  the  known  laws  of  the  king- 
dom. He  was  fo  far  from  checking  the  freedom  of  debate,  that  he  bore 
with  equanimity  the  mofi:  fcurrilous  abufe  that  was  thrown  out  fo  his  face. 
He  gave  way  to  one  or  two  profecutions  for  libels,  in  complaifance  to  his 
friends  who  thought  themfelves  affee^ted  by  them,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  prefs  of  England  never  was  more  open  or  free  than  during  his  ad- 
miniftration.  If  he  managed  the  majority  of  parliament  by  corruption, 
which  is  the  main  charge  againft  him,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  his  ene-« 
mies  were  often  influenced  by  no  very  laudable  motives,  and  that  the  at- 
tempt they  made,  without  fpecifylng  any  charge,  to  remove  him  from  his 
majedy's  councils  and  prefence  for  ever,  was  illegal  and  unjuft.  As  to 
his  pacific  fyftem,  it  certainly  more  than  repaid  to  the  nation  all  that  was 
required  to  fupport  ir,  by  the  increafe  of  her  trade,  and  the  improvement 
of  her  inanufadtures. 

Wlrh  regard  to  the  king's  own  perfonal  concern  in  public  matters, 
Walpole  was  rather  his  minifier  than  his  favourite,  and  his  majefiy  often 
hinted  to  him,  as  "^'alpole  himfelf  has  been  heard  to  acknowledge,  that 
he  was  refponfible  for  all  the  rneafures  of  government.  The  debai;es  con- 
cerning the  SpaniHi  depr-edations  in  the  Weft  Indies,  aiid  the  proofs  that 
were  brought  to  fupport  the  complaints  of  the  merchants,  made  at  lafl  an 
impredion  even  upon  many  of  Walpole's  friends.  The  heads  of  the  op- 
pQfitiQft  in  both  hoLifes  of  parlij^ment  accufed  t^Q  nBft,i(ler  of  having  hf 
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the  treaty  of  Sevllk,  and  other  negociations,  introduced  a  branch  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  into  Italy,  and  depreifed  the  houfe  of  Auftrla,  the  an- 
cient and  naturally  ally  of  England.  They  expo  fed,  with  invincible  force 
of  eloquence  and  reafoning,  the  injulUce  and  difgrace  as  well  as  lofs 
arifing  from  the  Spanifii  depredations,  and  the  necellicy  of  repelling  force 
by  force.  Sir  Robert  adhered  to  his  pacific  fyilem,  and  concluded  a 
iliameful  and  indefenfible  compromife,  under  the  title  of  a  convention, 
with  the  court  of  Spain,  which  produced  a  war  with  that  nation. 

Queen  Caroline,  confort  to  George  II.  had  been  always  a  firm  friend 
to  tiie  miniiler,  but  ihe  died  when  a  variance  fubfiiled  between  the  king 
and  his  fon  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  latter  complained,  that  through 
Walpole's  influence  he  was  deprived  not  only  of  the  power,  but  the  pro- 
yifion  to  which  his  birth  entitled  him,  and  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
the  oppofition  with  fo  much  firmnefs,  that  it  was  generally  forefeen  that 
Walpole's  power  was  drawing  to  a  crifis.  Admiral  Vernon,  who  hated 
the  minifter,  was  fent  with  a  fquadron  of  fix  fliips  to  the  Weil  Indies, 
where  he  took  and  demoliflied  Port©  Eello ;  but  being  a  hot,  impradi- 
cable  man,  he  mifcarried  in  his  other  attempts,  efpeclally  that  upon  Car- 
thagena,  in  which  many  thoufand  of  Britifli  lives  were  wantonly  thrown 
away.  The  oppofition  exulted  in  Vernon's  fuccefs,  and  imputed  his 
mifcarriages  to  the  minifter's  ftarving  the  war,  by  with-holding  the  mea,ns 
for  carrying  it  on.  The  general  eledion  approaching,  fo  prevalent  was 
the  intereft  of  the  prince  of  Wales  in  England,  and  that  of  the  duke  of 
Argyle  in  Scotland,  that  a  majority  was  returned  to  parliament  who  were 
no  friends  to  the  miniller,  and  after  a  few  trying  divifions  he  retired  from 
the  houfe,  refigned  his  employments,  and  fome  days  after  was  created 
carl  of  Orford. 

George  II.  bore  the  lofs  of  his  miniilcr  with  the  greatefi:  equanimity, 
and  even  conferred  titles  of  honour  and  polls  of  oilHn^tion  upon  the  heads 
of  the  oppofition.  By  this  time  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  the 
danger  of  the  pragmatic  fandion  (which  meant  the  fuccefiion  of  his 
daughter  to  the  Aufirian  dominions)  through  the  ambition  of  France, 
who  had  filled  all  Germany  with  her  armies,  and  many  other  concurrent 
caufes,  induced  George  to  take  the  leading  part  in  a  continental  war.  He 
was  encouraged  to  this  by  lord  Carteret,  afterwards  earl  of  Granville,  an 
able,  but  a  headftrong  rainifier,  whom  George  had  made  his  fecretary  of 
Hate,  and,  indeed,  by  the  voice  of  the  nation  in  general.  George  ac- 
cordingly put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  army,  fought  and  gained  the 
battle  of  Dettingen ;  and  his  not  futfering  his  general,  the  earl  ot  Stair, 
to  improve  the 'blow,  was  thought  to  proceed  from  tendernefs  for  his 
eleftoral  dominions.  This  parriviilty  created  a  unlverlal  flame  in  England, 
and  the  clamour  raifed  againfl:  his  lordfifip's  meafiires  was  increafed  by  the 
duke  of  Newcaftle  and  his  brother,  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke,  the  lord 
Harrington,  and  other  minifiers,  who  refigned,  or  offered  to  refign  their 
places,  if  lord  Carteret  fliould  retain  his  influence  in  the  cabinet.  His 
.majelly  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  what  he  thought  was  the  voice  of  his 
people,  and  he  indulged  them  with  accepting  the  fervlccs  of  fome  gentle- 
men who  never  had  been  confidered  as  zealous  friends  to  the  houfe  of 
Hanover.  After  various  removals,  Mr.  Pelham  v.'as  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  treafury,  and  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and/confequenrly 
was  confidered  as  firlt  minifier,  or  rather  the  power  of  the  premierftiip  was 
divided  between  him  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  Newcaiile. 

Great  Briiaia  was  then  engaged  in  a  very  »"xpeiilive  war  both  againfi:  the 
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French  and  Spaniards,  and  her  enemies  fought  to  avail  themfelvcs  of  the 
general  difcontent  that  had  prevailed  in  England  on  account  of  Hanover, 
and  which,  even  in  parliamentary  debates,  exceeded  the  bounds  of  duty. 
This  naturally  fuggefted  to  them  the  idea  of  applying  to  the  pretender,  who 
refided  at  Rome,  and  he  agreed  that  his  fon  Charles,  who  was  a  fprightly 
young  m:in,  ftould  repair  to  France,  from  whence  he  fet  fail,  and  nar- 
rowly efcaped,  with  a  few  followers,  in  a  frigate,  to  the  weftern  coafts  of 
Scotland,  beuveen  the  iflands  of  Mull  and  Sky,  where  he  difcovered  him- 
felf,  afienibled  his  followers,  and  publiflied  a  Manifeflo,  exciting  the  nation 
to  a  rebellion.  It  is  neceffary,  before  we  relate  the  unaccountable  fuccefs 
of  this  enterprize,  to  make  a  fhort  retrofped  of  foreign  parts. 

The  war  of  1741  proved  unfortunate  in  the  Weft  Indies,  through  the 
fatal  divifions  between  admiral  Vernon  and  general  Wentworth,  who 
commanded  the  land  troops,  and  it  was  thought  that  above  20,000  Britifii 
foldiers  and.feamen  periQied  in  the  impradticable  attempt  on  Carthagena, 
and  the  inclemency  of  the  air  and  climate  during  other  idle  expeditions. 
The  year  ,  i  742  had  been  fpent  in  negociations  with  the  courts  of  Peterf- 
burgh  and  Berlin,  which,  though  expeniive,  proved  of  little  or  no  fervice 
to  Great  Britain,  fo  that  the  vidory  of  Dettingcn  left  the  French  troops  in 
much  the  fame  lituation  as  before.  A  difterence  between  the  admirals 
Matthews  and  Leftock  had  fuftered  the  Spanilh  and  French  fleets  to  efcape 
out  of  Toulon  with  but  little  lofs ;  and  foon  after,  the  French,  who  had 
before  aded  only  as  allies  to  the  Spaniards,  declared  war  againft  Great 
Eritain,  who,  in  her  turn,  declared  war  againfl  the  French.  The  Dutch, 
the  natural  allies  of  England,  during  this  war  carried  on  a  mod  lucrative 
trade,  nor  could  they  be  brought  to  aft  againft  the  French,  till  the  people 
entered  into  alTociarions  and  infurredions  againft  the  government.  Their 
marine  was  in  a  miferable  condition,  and  when  they  at  laft  fent  a  body  of 
troops  to  join  the  Britilh  and  Auftrian  armies,  which,  indeed,  had  been 
wretchedly  commanded  for  one  or  two  campaigns,  they  did  it  with  fo  bad 
grace,  that  it  was  plain  they  did  not  Intend  to  a6t  in  earneft.  When  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  took  upon  himfelf  the  command  of  the  army,  the 
Erench,  to  the  great  reproach  of  the  allies,  were  almofl:  mafters  of  the 
barrier  of  the  Netherlands,  and  were  beiieging  Tournay.  The  duke  at- 
tempted to  raife  the  liege,  but  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  Auftrians,  the 
cowardice  of  the  Dutch,  whofe  government  all  along  held  a  fecret  corref- 
pondence  with  France,  and  mifcondu6t  fomewhere  elfe,  he  loft  the  battle 
of  Fonrenoy,  and  7000  of  his  beft  men,  though  it  is  generally  allowed 
that  his  dlfpofitlons  v/ere  excellent,  and  both  he  and  his  troops  behaved 
with  unexampled  intrepidity.  To  counterbalance  fuch  a  train  of  misfor- 
tunes, admiral  Anfon  returned  this  year  to  England,  with  an  immenfc 
'treafure,  v/hich  he  had  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  in  his  voyage  round  the 
world:  and  the  Englifti  commodore  Warren,  with  colonel  Pepperel,  took 
from  the  French  the  impos^tai^it  town  and  fortrefs  of  Louifourg  in  the 
ifland  pf  Cape  Breton. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  affairs  abroad  in  Auguft  1745,  when  the  preten- 
tender's  eldeft  fon,  at  the  head  of  fome  Highland  followers,  furprifed  and 
diiavmed  a  party  of  the  king's  troops  in  the  Weftern  iflands,  and  ad- 
vanced with  great  rapidity  to  Perth.  [  fliall  only  add  to  what  i  have  al- 
ready laid  of  the  progrefs  aaci  fupprellion  of  this  rebellion,  that  it  fpread 
too  great  an  alarm  through  England.  The  government  never  fo  thorough- 
ly pjipericnced,  as  it  did  at  that  time,  the  benefit  of  the  public  debt  for  the 
(upportof  the  Revolution,  The  French  ^nd  the  Jacobite  party  (for  fuch 
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there  was  at  that  tnne  in  England)  had  laid  a  deep  fcheme  for  diilreffing 
the  Bank  ;  but  common  danger  abolifhed  all  diftindions,  and  united  them 
In  the  defence  of  one  interell:,  which  was  private  property.    The  mer- 
chants undertook,  in  their  addrefs  to  the  king,  to  fupport  it,  by  receiving 
bank-notes  in  payment.    This  feafonable  meafure  faved  public  credit  : 
but  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  Culloden,  and 
the  executions  that  followed,  did  not  retlore  tranquility  to  Europe.  Tho* 
the  prince  of  Orange,  fon-in-law  to  his  majefty  George  IL  was,  by  the 
credit  of  his  majefty,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  people  of  the  United  Provinces, 
raifed  to  be  their  ftadtholder,  the  Dutch  never  could  be  brought  to  ad 
heartily  in  the  war.    The  allies  were  defeated  at  Val,  near  Maeilricht, 
and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  in  danger  of  being  made  prifoner.  Bei- 
gen-op-zoom  was  taken  in  a  manner  that  has  never  yet  been  accounted  for. 
The  allies  fuffered  other  difgraces  on  the  continent ;  and  it  now  became 
the  general  opinion  in  England,  that  peace  was  neceflary  to  fave  the 
duke  and  his  army  from  total  defl:ru6tion.    By  this  time,  however,  the 
French  marine  and  commerce  were  in  danger  of  being  annihilated  by  the 
Englifh  at  fea,  under  the  commands  of  the  admirals  Anfon»  WaiTcn, 
Hawke,  and  other  gallant  officers  ;  but  the  Englifli  arms  were  not  fo 
fuccef^ul  as  could  have  been  wifhed  under  rear  admiral  Bofcuwen  in  the 
Eaft  Indies*    In  this  Hate  of  affairs,  the  fucceiles  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
iilh  during  the  war,  may  be  faid  to  have  been  balanced,  and  both  miui- 
flries  turned  their  thoughts  to  peace.    The  queftion  is  not  yet  decided 
which  party  had  the  greateft  reafon  to  defire  it,  the  French  and  Spaniards 
for  the  immenfe  lolTes  they  had  fufrained  by  lea,  or  the  allies  for  the  dif- 
graces they  had  fuffered  by  land. 

Whatever  may  be  in  this,  preliminaries  for  peace  were  figned  in  April, 
1748,  and  a  definitive  treaty  was  concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  Oc- 
tober, the  bafis  of  which  was  the  reftitution  on  both  f.des  of  all  places 
taken  during  the  war.  The  number  of  prizes  taken  by  the  Englifli  ia 
this  war  from  its  commencement  to  the  figning  the  preliminaries  of  peace, 
was  3434  ;  namely,  1249  ^^"oi^  the  Spaniards,  and  2185  from  the  French; 
and  that  they  loft  during  the  war,  3238  ;  1360  being  taken  by  the  Spani- 
ards, and  1878  by  the  French.  Several  of  the  fhips  taken  from  the  Spa* 
niards  were  immenfely  rich ;  fo  that  the  balance  upon  the  whole  amounted 
to  almoft  two  millions,  in  favour  of  the  Englifh.  Such  is  the  grofs  calcu- 
lation on  both  fides,  but  the  confequences  plainly  proved,  that  the  lofTes  of 
the  French  and  Spaniards  muft  have  been  much  greater.  The  vaft  for^ 
tunes  made  by  private  perfons  in  England,  all  of  a  fudden,  fuflkiently 
(hewed  that  immenfe  fums  had  not  been  brought  to  the  public  account ; 
but  the  greateft  proof  was,  that  next  year  the  intcreft  of  the  national  debt 
was  reduced  from  four  to  three  and  a  haff  per  cent,  for  feven  years,  after 
which  the  whole  was  to  ftand  reduced  to  three  per  cent. 

This  was  the  boldeft  ftroke  of  financing  that  ever  w^as  attempted  perhaps 
in  any  country,  confiftently  with  public  faith  ;  for  the  creditors  of  the 
government,  after  a  fmall  inefledual  oppofition,  continued  their  money  in 
the  funds,  and  a  few  who  fold  out  even  made  intereft  to  have  it  replaced 
on  the  fame  fecurity,  or  v/ere  paid  off  their  principal  fums  out  of  the 
finking  fund.  This  v/as  an  aera  of  improvements ;  Mr.  Pelham's  candour 
and  rectitude  of  adminiftration  leaving  him  few  or  no  enemies  in  parlia- 
rnent,  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  carrying  into  execution  every 
jtheme  for  the  improvement  of  commerce,  manufaflures,  and  the  hrneiicf^i 
fh£  benefits  of  which  were  felt  during  the  fucceeding  war,  and  are  to  this 

day. 
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«iay»  Every  intelligent  perfon,  hmvevcr,  confidered  the  peace  of  Aix-la-" 
Chapelle  as  no  better  than  an  armed  ceflktion  of  hoftiiities.  The  French 
employed  themfelves  in  recruiting  and  repairing  the  marine,  and  had 
laid  a  deep  fcheme  for  pofieffing  themfelves  of  the  Britifh  back  fettlements 
in  America,  and  for  cutting  off  all  communication  between  the  Englifh 
and  the  native  Indians,  in  which  cafe  our  colonies  muft  have  been  reduced 
to  a  narrow  flip  on  the  coafts,  without  the  means  of  getting  any  fubfiftence 
but  from  the  mother-country*  Fortunately  for  Great  Britain,  they  dif- 
clofed  their  intention  by  entering  uponhoftilities  before  they  had  power  to 
fypport  them. 

In  the  mean  while,  a  new  treaty  of  commerce  was  figned  at  Madrid,  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Spain,  by  which,  in  confideration  of  ioo,cooL 
tbe  South  Sea  company  gave  up  all  their  future  claims  to  the  affiento  con- 
tra6t,  by  virtue  of  which,  that  company  had  fupplied  the  Spanifh  Weft 
Indies  with  Negroes.  Jn  March,  1750,  died,  univerfally  lamented,  his 
royal  highnefs  Frederic  prince  of  Wales.  In  May,  1 751,  an  a6t  palTed  for 
regulating  the  commencement  of  the.  year,  by  which  the  old  Ilyle  was 
aboli(hed,  and  the  new  ftyle  eilablifiied,  to  the  vaft  conveniency  of  the  fub- 
je6t.  This  was  done  by  finking  eleven  days  in  September,  1752,  and 
thereafter  beginning  the  year  on  the  1  ft  of  January.  Jn  1753,  the  famous 
act  pafted  for  preventing  clandeftine  marriages ;  but  whether  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  I'ubjeft  is  a  point  that  is  ftill  very  queftionable.  The  public 
of  England  about  this  time  fuftained  an  immenfe  lofs  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Felham,  who  was  indifputably  the  honefteft,  wifeft,  the  moil:  popular,  and 
therefore  the  moft  fuccefsful  mlnifter  England  had  ever  feen. 

The  barefaced  encroachments  of  the  French,  who  had  built  forts  on  our 
back  fettlements  in  America,  and  the  dlfpofitions  they  made  for  fending 
over  vaft  bodies  of  veteran  troops  to  fupport  thofe  encroachments,  produced 
a  wonderful  fpirit  in  England,  efpecially  after  admiral  Bofcawan  was  or- 
dered  with  eleven  ftiips  of  the  line,  beiides  a  frigate,  and  two  regiments, 
10  fail  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  where  he  came  up  with  and  took 
two  French  man  of  war,  the  reft  of  their  fleet  efcaping  up  the  river  St. 
I>,awrence,  by  the  ftraits  of  Belle-ifle.  iSlo  fooner  was  it  known  that  hoftili- 
ties  were  begun,  than  the  public  of  England  poured  their  money  into  the 
government's  loan,  and  orders  were  iffued  for  making  general  reprlfals  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  America ;  and  that  all  the  French  flilps,  w^hether 
outward  or  homeward  bound,  fliould  be  ftopped  and  brought  into  Britilh 
ports.  Thefe  orders  were  fo  effedual,  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  17^5, 
above  ;oo  of  the  richeft  French  merchants  fhlps,  and  above  8000  of  their 
foeft  failors  were  brought  into  Britifh  ports.  This  well-timed  meafure  had 
lifch  an  effett,  that  the  French  had  neither  hands  to  navigate  their  mer- 
jchantm.en,  nor  to  man  their  fliips  of  war ;  for  about  two  years  after,  near 
30,000  French  feamen  were  found  to  be  prifoners  in  England. 

In  July,  1755,  general  Braddock,  who  had  been  injudicioufly  fent  from 
England  to  attack  the  French,  and  reduce  the  forts  on  the  Ohio,  was  de- 
feated and  killed,  by  falling  into  an  ambufcade  of  the  French  and  Indians, 
Kcar  Fort  du  Qiiefne ;  but  major-general  Johnfon  defeated  a  body  of 
French  near  Crown  Point,  of  whom  he  killed  about  1000. 

The  Englifli  at  this  time  could  not  be  faid  to  have  any  firft  rainlfter ; 
fome  great  men  agreed  in  nothing  but  in  oppofing  the  meafures  of  the  cabi» 
pet,  which  had  been  undertaken  without  their  confent.  The  Englifh  navy, 
in  1755,  conflfled  of  one  fhip  of  1 10  guns,  five  of  100  guns  each,  thirteen 
of  90,  eight  of  80,  five  of  74,  twenty-niu?  of  70,  four  of  66,  one  of 
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64,  thirty -three  of  60,  three  of  54,  twenty-eight  of  50,  four  of  44, 
thirty-five  of  40,  and  forty-two  of  20  ;  four  Hoops  of  war  of  18  guns 
each,  two  of  16,  eleven  of  J4,  thirteen  of  12,  and  one  of  10;  befides 
a  great  number  of  bomb-ketches,  firefliips,  and  tenders ;  a  force  fuffi- 
cient  to  oppofe  the  united  maritime  ftrength  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe* 
Whiltl:  that  of  the  French,  even  at  the  end  of  this  year,  and  including 
the  fiiips  then  upon  the  ilocks,  amounted  to  no  more  than  fix  fiiips  of  8@ 
guns,  twenty-one  of  74,  one  of  72,  four  of  70,  thirty-one  of  64,  two  of 
60,  fix  of  50,  and  thirty-two  frigates. 

In  proportion  as  the  fpirits  of  the  public  were  elevated  by  thofe  invinci- 
ble armaments,  they  were  funk  with  an  account  that  the  French  had 
landed  1 1 ,000  men  in  Minorca,  to  attack  Fort  St.  Philip  there,  that  admi- 
ral Byng,  who  had  been  fent  out  w'th  a  fquadron  at  leaft  equal  to  that  of 
the  French,  had  been  baffled,  if  not  defeated,  by  their  admiral  Galifibniere^ 
and  that  at  laft  Minorca  was  furrendered  by  general  Blakeney,  The 
Englifh  were  far  more  alarmed  than  they  ought  to  have  been  at  thofe  events.  ^ 
The  lofs  of  Minorca  was  more  fliamefuj  than  detrimental  to  the  kingdom, 
but  the  public  outcry  was  fuch,  that  the  king  gave  up  Byng  to  public 
jullice,  and  he  was  lliot  to  death  at  Portfmouth  for  cowardice. 

Jt  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  placed,  as  fecretary  of  ftate, 
at  the  head  of  the  admlniilration.  He  had  been  long  known  to  be  a  bold 
fpeaker,  and  he  foon  proved  himfelf  to  be  as  fpirited  a  minifter*  The 
mifcarriages  in  the  Mediterranean  had  no  confequence  but  the  lofs  of  Fort 
St.  Philip,  which  was  more  than  repaired  by  the  vafl:  fuccefs  of  the  EngliOi 
privateers,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  The  fucceffes  of  the  EngliOi 
m  the  Eaft  Indies,  under  colonel  Clive,  are  almoll:  incredible.  He  de- 
feated Suraja  Dow  1  ah,  nabob  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa,  and  placed 
Jaffier  Ally  Cawn  in  the  ancient  feats  of  the  new  nabobs  of  thofe  provinces, 
Suraja  Dowlah,  who  was  in  the  French  intereil:,  was  a  few  days  after  his 
being  defeated  taken  by  the  new  nabob  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn's  fon,  and  put  to 
•death.  This  event  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prefent  amazing  extent  of 
riches  and  territory,  which  the  Englifti  now  polTefs  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Mr.  Pitt  introduced  into  the  cabinet  a  new  fyftem  of  operations  again^ 
France,  than  which  nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  rellore  the  fpirits 
of  his  countrymen,  and  to  alarm  their  enemies.  Far  from  dreading  an 
invafion,  he  planned  an  expedition  for  carrying  the  arms  of  England  into 
France  itfeU',  and  the  defccnt  was  to  be  made  at  Rochefort,  under  general 
Sir  John  Mordaunt,  who  was  to  command  the  land  troops.  Nothing 
could  be  more  promifing  than  the  difpoiitions  for  this  expedition.  It 
failed  on  the  8th  of  September,  1757,  and  admiral  Hawke  brought  both 
the  fea  and  land  forces  back  on  the  6th  of  Odober,  to  St.  Helen's  with- 
out the  general  making  any  attempt  to  land  on  the  coaft  of  France.  He 
was  tried  and  acquitted  without  the  public  murmuring,  fo  great  an  opi- 
nion had  the  people  of  the  minifter,  who,  to  do  him  juftice,  did  not  fufter 
a  man  or  fliip  belonging  to  the  Englifli  army  or  navy  to  lie  idle. 

The  French  having  attacked  the  electorate  of  Hanover  with  a  moft  poweti: 
ful  army,  merely  becaufe  his  Britannic  majefty  refufed  to  wink  at  their 
encroachments  in  America,  the  EngliQi  parliament,  in  gratitude,  voted 
large  fupplies  of  men  and  money  in  defence  of  the  eleCloral  dominions. 
The  duke  of  Cumberland  had  been  fent  thither  to  command  an  army  of 
obfervation,  but  he  had  been  fo  powerfully  prelTed  by  a  fuperior  army, 
that  he  found  himTelf  obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  the  French,  under 
fh^  dukp  of  Pvicbelieu,  took  poffeiFion  of  that  eledorate,  and  its  capital. 
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At  this  time,  a  fcarcity  next  to  a  famine  raged  in  England ;  and  the  Hefliaa 
troops,  who,  with  the  Hanoverians,  had  been  fent  to  defend  the  kingdom 
horn  an  invafion  intended  by  the  French,  remained  ftill  in  England.  So 
many  difhcukies  concurring,  in  1 758  a  treaty  of  mutual  defence  was  agreed 
to  between  his  majefty  and  the  king  of  Pruffia ;  in  confequence  of  Vhich 
the  parliament  voted  670,000!.  to  his  Prulfian  majcfty ;  and  alfo  voted 
large  funis,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  near  two  millions  a-year,  for  the 
payment  of  50,000  of  the  troops  of  Hanover,  Hefle-CafTel,  Saxe-Gotha, 
"Wolfenbuttel,  and  Buckeburg.  This  treaty,  which  proved  afterwards  fa 
burdenfomc  to  England,  was  intended  to  unite  the  proteflant  interell  in 
Germany. 

George  IL  with  the  confent  of  his  Pntflian  majefty,  pretending  that  the 
French  had  violated  the  convention  concluded  between  them  and  the  duke 
©f  Cumberland  at  Clofterfeven,  ordered  his  Hanoverian  fubjc6ls  torefume 
their  arms  under  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunfwick,  a  Prullian  general,  who 
inilantly  drove  them  out  of  Hanover ;  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  after 
theEngUHihad  repeatedly  infulted  the  French  coafts,  by  deftroying  their 
ilores  and  fliipping  at  St.  Maloes  and  Cherbourg,  marched  into  Germany, 
and  joined  prince  Ferdinand  with  12,000  Britilh  troops,  which  were  after- 
ivards  increafed-to  25,000.  A  fbarp  war  enfued.  The  Englifh  every 
where  performed  wonders,  and,  according  to  the  accounts  publilhed  in 
fhe  London  Gazette,  they  were  every  where  victorious,  but  nothing  de- 
cifive  followed,  and  the  enemy  opened  cveiy  campaign  with  advantage. 
Even  the  battle  of  Minden,  the  mofl  glorious,  perhaps,  in  the  Englifli 
annals,  in  which  about  7000  Englifh  defeated  80,000  of  the  French  re- 
gular troops  in  fair  battle,  contributed  nothing  to  the  concluiion  of  the 
war,  or  towards  weakening  the  French  in  Germany, 

The  Englifh  bore  the  expence  of  the  war  with  chearfulnefs,  and  ap- 
f)kuded  Mr.  Pitt's  adminiftration,  becaufe  their  glorious  fuccelTes  in  every 
other  part  of  the  globe  demonftrated  that  he  was  in  earneft.  Admiral 
Bofcawe-n  and  general  Amherll-,  in  Augult  1758,  reduced  and  demoHQied 
Louifburg,  in  North  America,  which  had  been  reftored  to  the  French  by 
*che  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  was  become  the  fcourge  of  the  Britifh 
trade,  and  took  five  or  fix  French  fliips  of  the  line ;  Frontenac  and  Fort 
da  Quefne,  in  the  fame  quarter,  fell  alfo  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  : 
cicquifitions  that  far  overbalanced  a  check  which  the  Englifh  received  at 
Ticonderago,  and  the  lofs  of  about  300  of  the  Englifli  guards,  as  they 
were  returning  under  general  Bligh  from  the  coafl:  of  France. 

The  Englifli  affairs  in  the  Eafl  Indies  this  year  proved  equally  fortu- 
na-te,  and  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  received  letters  from  thence,  with 
an  account  that  admiral  Pococke  engaged  the  French  fleet  near  Fort  St.« 
David's,  on  the  29th  of  March,  in  which  engagement  a  French  man  of 
war,  called  the  Bien  Aim-e,  of  74  guns,  was  fo  much  damaged  that  they 
run  her  on  fhore.  The  French  had  600  men  killed  and  wounded  on  this 
occafion,  and  the  Englifh  only  29  killed,  and  89  wounded.  That  on 
the  third  of  Ati-guft  following,  he  engaged  the  French  fleet  a  fecond  time, 
near  Pondicherry  ;  when,  after  a  brifk  firing  of  ten  minutes,  the  French 
'loore  away  with  all  th€  fail  they  could  make,  and  got  fate  into  the  road  of 
Pondicherry.  The  'lofs  of  the  French  in  this  engagement  was  540  killed 
v/ounded  ;  and  that  of  the  Englifli  only  147  killed  and  wounded. 
And  that  on  the  14th  of  December  following,  general  Lally,  commander 
of  the  French  avmv  in  rhofe  parts,  marched  to  befiege  Madrafs,  which 
•.><i-i  /ieksiued  by  the  Englifli  colonels  Laurence  and  Draper;  and,  after  ^ 
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bi-iik  Ciinnow^de,  which  lafted  till  the  i6th  of  February  following,  the- 
En^^  lifii  having  received  a  reinforcement  of  600  men,  general  Lally  thoiighs 
proper  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  retire  with  precipitation,  leaving  behm<l 
him  40  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  vear  1759  was  invoduced  by  the  taking  of  the  ifland  of  Goree, 
on  the  c'oaft  of  Africa,  by  commodore  Keppel.  Three  capital  expeditions 
had  been  planned  for  this  year  in  America,  and  all  of  them  proved  fuc^ 
cefsful.  One  of  them  was  againft  the  French  iflands  in  the  Well  Indies^ 
where  Guadaloupe  was  reduced.  The  fecond  expedition  was  againft 
Quebec,  the  capital  of  the  French  Canada.  The  command  was  given^ 
by  the  minifter's  advice,  to  general  Wolfe,  3  young  officer  of  a  truly 
military  genius.  Wolfe  was  oppofed  wuh  far  fuperior  forces  by  Moo- 
calm,  the  bed  and  mod  fuccefsful  general  the  French  had.  Though  the 
fituation  of  the  country  which  Wolfe  was  to  attack,  and  the  works  the 
French  threw  up  to  prevent  a  defcent  of  the  Englifh,  were  deemed  im- 
pregnable, yet  Moncalm  never  relaxed  in  his  vigilance.  Wolfe's  courage 
and  perfeverance,  however,  furmounted  incredible  difficulties,  he  gained 
the  heights  of  Abraham,  near  Quebec,  where  he  fought  and  defeated  the 
French  army,  but  was  himfelf  killed ;  and  general  Monckton,  who  was 
next  in  command,  being  wounded,  the  completion  of  the  French  defeat, 
and  the  glory  of  reducing  Quebec,  were  referved  for  brigadier-general 
(now  lord  vifcount)  Townfhend. 

General  Amherft,  who  was  the  firft  Englifh  general  on  command  in 
America,  conducted  the  third  expedition.  His  orders  were  to  reduce 
all  Canada,  and  to  join  the  army  under  general  Wolfe,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  miniller  that  general 
Amherft  in  this  expedition  was  fo  well  provided  with  every  thing  that  could 
make  it  fuccefsful,  that  there  fcarcely  appeared  any  chance  for  its  mifcar- 
riage  ;  and  thus  the  French  empire  in  North  America  became  fubjed  to 
Great  Britain, 

The  affairs  of  the  French  being  now  defperate,  and  their  credit  ruined, 
they  refolved  upon  an  attempt  to  retrieve  all  by  an  invafion  of  Great  Bri- 
tain :  but,  on  the  i8th  of  Augull,  1759,  admiral  Bofcawen  attacked  the 
Toulon  fquadron,  commanded  by  M.  de  la  Clue,  near  the  ftraks  of 
Gibraltar,  took  Le  Centaur  of  74,  Le  Temeraire  of  74,  and  Le  Modefte 
of  74  guns ;  and  burnt  L'Ocean  of  80,  and  Le  Redovibtable  of  74  guns* 
The  reft  of  the  fleet,  conlifting  of  feven  fliips  of  the  line,  and  three  fri- 
gates, made  their  efcape  in  the  night.  And  on  November  20th,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hav/ke  defeated  the  Brefl:  fleet,  commanded  by  admiral  Conflans,  off 
the  ifland  of  Dumet,  in  the  Bay  of  Bifcay.  The  Formidable,  a  French 
man  of  war  of  80  guns,  was  taken  ;  the  Thefee  of  74,  and  the  Superbe  of 
70  guns,  were  funk  ;  and  the  Soleil  Royal  of  80,  and  the  Heros  of  74, 
Were  burnt.  Seven  or  eight  French  men  of  war  of  the  line  got  up  the  river 
Villaine,  by  throwing  their  guns  overboard  ;  and  the  refl:  of  the  fleet, 
confiding  of  five  fliips  of  the  line,  and  three  frigates  efcaped  in  the  night. 
The  Englifh  loft,  on  this  occaflon,  upon  the  fhoals  of  the  coaft,  the  Eflex 
of  64,  and  the  Refolution  of  74  guns.  After  this  engagement,  the  French 
gave  over  all  thoughts  of  their  intended  invafion  of  Great  Britain. 

In  February,  1760,  captain  Thurot,  a  French  marine  adventurer,  whp 
had  with  three  floops  of  war  alarmed  the  coafts  of  Scotland,  and  a6tually 
made  a  defcent  at  Carrickfergus  in  Ireland,  was,  on  his  return  from 
thence,  met,  defeated,  and  killed,  by  captain  Elliot,  who  was  the  com" 
modore  of  three  fliips,  inferior  in  force  to  the  Frenchman's  TquadronL. 
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Etcn-  day's  Gazette  added  to  the  accounts  of  the  fuccefiei  of  the  En<y\l[h 
and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  French  finances,  which  that  government  did  not 
blufh  publicly  to  avow.    Jn  (liort,  Great  Britain  now  reigned  as  fole 
niiilrers  of  the  inain,  and  had  fucceeded  in  every  meafure  thiit  had  beea 
projected  for  their  own  fafety  and  advantage. 

■1  he  war  in  Germany,  however,  continued  ftill  as  undcclfive  as  it  was 
expenfive,  and  many  in  England  began  to  consider  it  now  as  foreirrn  to 
the  internal  interclls  of  Great  Britain*  The  French  again  and  S^aia 
fliewed  difpofitions  for  treating ;  and  the  charges  of  the  war,  which  be'^c^an 
now  to  amount  to  little  lefs  than  eighteen  millions  fterling  yearly,  inclined 
the  Britilh  miniflry  to  liften  to  their  propofals.  A  negociation  was  ac- 
cordingly entered  upon,  which  proved  abortive,  as  did  many  other  pro- 
jeds  for  accommodation  ;  but,  on  the  25th  of  Oaober,  1760,  George  11. 
died  fuddenly,  full  of  years  and  glory,  in  the  77th  of  his  age,  and  33d 
of  his  reign,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  grandfon,  now  George  JII.  cldeft 
fan  to  the  late  prince  of  Wales  ► 

The  memory  of  George  II.  is  reprehenfible  on  no  head  but  his  predi- 
le6tion  for  his  eledoral  dominions*  He  never  could  feparate  an  iden  that 
there  was  any  difference  between  them  and  his  regal  dominions,  and  he 
was  fometimes  ill  enough  advifed  to  declare  fo  much  in  his  fpeeches  to 
parliament.  We  are,  however,  to  remember,  that  his  people  gratified 
him  in  this  partiality,  and  that  he  never  a6ted  by  power  or  preroo-ativc. 
He  was  juft  rather  than  generous,  and  in  matters  of  oeconomy,  either  in 
his  {late  or  his  houfehold,  he  was  willing  to  connive  at  abufcs,  if  they  had 
the  fan£lion  of  law  and  cuftom.  By  this  means  thofe  mifmanagement& 
about  bis  court  were  multiplied  to  an  enormous  degree,  and  even  under^- 
clerks  in  offices  amaffed  fortunes  ten  times  greater  than  their  legal  falaries, 
or  perquifites,  could  raife.  He  was  not  very  acceffible  to  converfation,  and 
therefore  it  was  no  wonder  that  having  left  Germany  after  he  had  attained 
to  man's  eftate,  he  ilill  retained  foreign  notions  both  of  men  and  things. 
In  government  he  had  no  favourite,  for  he  parted  with  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole*s  adminiftration  with  great  indifference,  and  fhewed  very  little  con- 
cern at  the  fubfequent  revolutions  among  bis  fervants.  This  ?|ua]ity  may 
be  deemed  a  virtue,  as  it  contributed  greatly  to  the  internal  quiet  of  his 
reign,  and  prevented  the  people  from  loading  the  king  with  the  faults  of 
his  miniilers.  In  his  perfonal  difpofition  he  was  paffionate,  but  placable, 
fearlefs  of  danger,  fond  of  military  parade,  and  enjoyed  the  memory  of 
the  campaigns  in  which  he  ferved  when  young.  His  affeiHons,  either 
public  or  private,  were  never  known  to  interfere  with  the  ordinarv  courfe 
of  juHice ;  and  though  his  reign  was  diftraded  by  party,  the  courts  of 
jirftice  were  never  better  filled  than  under  him  :  this  was  a  point  in  which 
all  factions  were  agreed. 

The  brighter  the  national  glory  was  at  the  time  of  George  IPs  death, 
the  more  arduous  was  the  province  of  his  fucceffor,  George  III.  Born 
and  bred  in  England,  he  had  no  prepoffeffions  but  for  his  native  country, 
and  an  excellent  education  gave  him  true  notions  of  his  interefts,  therefore 
he  was  not  tobe  impofed  upon  by  flattering  appearances.  He  knew  that 
neither  the  finances,  nor  the  population  of  England,  could  furnifli  mei> 
and  money  for  fupplylng  the  neceffities  of  the  war,  fuccefsful  as  it  was, 
and  yet  he  was  obliged  to  continue  it,  fo  as  to  bring  it  to  a  liappy  period. 
He  chofe  for  his  firft  minifter  the  earl  of  Bute,  whom  he  had  known  ever 
fince  he  began  to  know  himfelf,  and  among  the  firft  ads  of  his  reign  was 
to  convince  the  public  that  the  death  of  his  predeceffor  ihould  not  relax 
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the  operations  of  the  war.  Accordingly,  in  1761,  the  ifland  of  Belleiile, 
on  the  coaft  of  France,  furrendered  to  his  majefty's  ftips  and  forces  under 
commodore  Keppel  and  general  Hodgfon ;  as  did  the  important  fortrefa 
©t  Pondicherry,  in  the  Eaft  indies,  to  colonel  Coote  and  admiral  Stephens, 
The  operations  againfl  the  French  Weft  Indies  ftill  continued  under  gene^ 
ral  Monckton,  lord  Rollo,  and  Sir  James  Douglas;  and  in  1762,  the 
iiland  of  Martinico,  hitherto  deemed  impregnable,  with  the  iilands  of 
Grenada,  Greaadillas,  St,  Vincent,  and  others  of  lefs  note,  were  fubdued 
by  the  Britifh  arms  with  inconceivable  rapidity. 

By  this  time  the  famous  family -compact  among  all  the  branches  of  the 
Bourbon  family  had  been  concluded,  that  it  was  found  neceffary  to  declare 
war  aaainil  Spain,  who  having  been  hitherto  no  principals  in  the  quarrel, 
had  icandaloufly  abuied  their  neutrality  in  favour  of  the  French.  A 
refpedable  armament  was  fitted  out  under  admiral  Pococke,  having  the  earl 
of  Albemarle  on  board  to  command  the  land  forces,  and  the  vitals  of  the 
Spanifh  monarchy  were  ftruck  at,  by  the  redudion  of  the  Havannah,  the 
ftrongeft  and  moft  important  fort  which  his  catholic  majefty  held  in  the 
Weft  Indies.  The  capture  of  the  Hermione,  a  large  Spanifli  regifter  fliip,, 
bound  from  Lima  to  Cadiz,  the  cargo  of  which  was  valued  at  a  million  of 
fterling,  preceded  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wale^,  and  the  treafure  pafFed 
in  triumph  through  Weftminfter  to  the  Bank,  the  very  hour  he  was  born. 
The  lofs  of  the  Havannah,  with  the  (hips  and  treafures  there  taken  from 
the  Spaniards,  was  fucceeded  by  the  redu6tion  of  Manilla,  in  the  Eail: 
Indies,  by  general  Draper  and  admiral  Cornifli,  with  the  capture  of  the 
Trinidad,  reckoned  worth  three  millions  of  dollars.  To  counteraft  thofe 
dreadful  blows  given  to  the  family-compact,  the  French  and  Spaniards 
opened  their  laft  refource,  which  was  to  quarrel  with  and  invade  Portugal  , 
which  had  been  always  under  the  peculiar  prote6tion  of  the  Britifii  artns. 
Whether  this  quarrel  was  real  or  pretended  is  not  for  me  to  decide,  it 
certainly  embarralled  his  Britannic  majefty,  who  was  obliged  to  fend 
thither  armaments  both  by  fea  and  land  ;  but  thefe  found  no  great  difficul- 
ty in  checking  the  progrefs  of  the  Spaniards, 

The  negociation  for  peace  were  now  refumed,  and  the  neceffit}''  of 
concluding  one  was  acknowledged  by  all  his  majefty's  minifters  and  privy- 
councellors  excepting  two.  Many  difficulties  were  funnounted,  but  the 
war  in  Germany,  equally  ufelefs  and  expenfive,  was  continued  between 
the  French  and  EngliQi  with  greater  fury  than  ever.  The  enemy,  how- 
ever, at  laft  granted  fuch  terms  as  the  Britifh  miaiftry  thought  admiffible, 
and  adequate  to  the  occafion.  A  celTation  of  arms  took  place  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  all  other  quarters,  and  on  the  loth  of  February,  1763,  the 
defini[ive  treaty  of  peace  between  his  Britannic  majefty,  the  king  of 
France,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  was  concluded  at  Paris,  and  acceded  to 
by  the  king  of  Portugal;  March  10,  the  ratifications  were  exchanged 
at  Paris.  The  22d,  the  peace  was  folemnly  proclaimed  at  the  uiliai 
places  in  Weftminfter  and  London  ;  and  the  treaty  having,  on  the  i8th, 
been  laid  before  the  parliament,  it  met  with  the  approbation  of  a  majority 
of  both  houfes. 

By  this  treaty,  the  extenfive  province  of  Canada,  with  the  iftands  of  New- 
foundland, Cape  Breton,  and  St.  John,  were  confirmed  to  Great  Britain ; 
alfo  the  two  Floridas,  with  the  whole  of  the  continent  of  North  America, 
on  this  fide  the  Milfifippl,  except  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  and  a  fmall 
diftricl  round  it,  was  furrendered  to  us  by  France  and  Spain,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  our  reftoring  to  Spain  the  ifland  of  Cuba;  and  to  France  the 
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idands  of  Martlnico,  Guadaloupe,  Marigalante,  and  Defirade  j  nnd  ih 
coafideration  of  our  granting  the  French  the  two  fmall  illands  of  St. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon,  on  the  coall  of  Newfoundland,  and  quitting  our 
preteniions  to  the  neutral  ifland  of  St.  Lueia,  they  yielded  to  us  the  iilands 
of  Grenada  and  the  Grenadilles,  and  quitted  their  pretenfions  to  the 
neutral  illands  of  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago.  In  Africa  we 
retained  the  fettlement  of  Senegal,  by  which  we  engrofs  the  whole  gum 
trade  of  that  country  ;  but  we  returned  Goree,  a  fmall  ifland  of  little 
value.  The  article  that  relates  to  the  Eail  Indies,  was  di6tated  by  the 
diredors  of  the  Englilh  company,  which  reftores  to  the  French  all  the 
places  they  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  on  condition  that  they  lhall 
maintain  neither  forts  nor  forces  in  the  province  of  Bengal.  And  the  city 
of  Manilla  was  reifored  to  the  Spaniards ;  but  they  granted  to  us  the 
liberty  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  in  America,  In  Eu- 
rope, likewile,  the  French  reftored  to  us  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  and  we 
reftored  to  them  the  ifland  of  Belleiile.  In  Germany,  after  fix  years  fpent 
in  marches  and  counter-marches,  numerous  Ikirmifhes  and  bloody  battles. 
Great  Britain  acquired  much  military  fame,  but  at  the  expence  of  30 
millions  Herlings !  As  to  the  objedts  of  that  war,  it  was  agreed,  that  a 
mutual  reftitution  and  oblivion  fliould  take  place,  and  each  party  ht  down 
at  the  end  of  the  war  in  the  fame  fltuation  in  which  they  began  it.  And 
peace  was  reftored  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  both  fides  to  be  upon  the 
lame  footing  as  before  the  war. 

Thus  ended  a  war  (fuch  were  the  effe^ls  of  unanimity  at  home)  the  moft 
brilliant  in  the  Englifli  annals.  No  national  prejudices,  nor  party  difputes 
then  exifted.  The  fame  truly  Britifh  fpirit  by  which  the  minifter  was 
iinimated,  fired  the  breail  of  the  foldier  and  feaman.  The  nation  had 
then  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  wealth  unknown  to  former  ages,  and  the  mo- 
nied  man,  pleafed  with  the  afped  of  the  times,  confiding  in  the  abilities 
of  the  minifler,  and  the  courage  of  the  people,  chearfuUy  opened  his  purfe. 
The  incredible  fums  of  18,  19,  and  22  millions,  fubfcribed  by  a  few  citi- 
zens of  London,  iipon  a  fliort  notice,  for  the  fervice  of  the  years  1759, 
1-760,  and  1 76 1,  was  no  lefs  aflonifhing  to  Europe,  than  the  fuccefs  which 
attended  the  Britifli  fleets  and  armies  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe*. 


*  Geneological  List  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain. 
George  William  Frederic  III.  born  June  4,  1738  ;  proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  and  eledor  of  Hanover,  October  26,  1760;  and  married  Septem- 
ber 8,  1 761,  to  the  princefs  Sophia  Charlotte,  of  Mecklenburgh  Strelitz,  born  May  16, 
J744,  crowned  September  22,  1761,  and  now  have  iffue; 

I.  George  Augullus  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  born  Auguft  12,  T762. 
^1,  Prince  Frederick,  born  Augnft  16, 1763,  eleded bilhop  of  Olnaburg,  Feb.  'ZJ.  i?64» 

3.  Prince  William  Henry,  born  Auguft  at,  1765. 

4.  Princefs  Charlotte,  born  September  29,  1766. 

5.  Prince  Edvvard,  born  November  s,  1767. 

6.  Princefs  Augufia  Sophia,  born  November  8,  1768.' 

7.  Princefs  Elizabeth,  born  May  22,  1770. 

J.  Prince  Ernelt  Auguftus,  borii  June  5,  1771. 
9,  Prince  Frederick  Auguftus,  born  January  27,  1775- 
JO.  Prince  Adolphus  Frederick,  born  February  7^<,  1774. 

11.  Princefs  Mary,  born  April  25,  1776. 

12.  Prmcefs  Sophia,  born  November  3,  1777. 

13.  Prince  Odavius,  born  February  23,  I779« 

14.  Prince  Alfred,  born  September  22,  I780. 

liTuc  of  the  late  prince  of  Wa'es  by  the  princefs  Angufla  of  Saxe-Gotha,  ti(a\  hvhxvy 
I,  Her  royal  highnefs  Aiigufta,  born  Auguft  IJ,  1737,' married  tu  the  heieJitai.y 
prince  of  Brunfwick  Lunenburgu,  January  16,  1764. 
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THOUGH  this  principality  is  politically  included  In  England,  yet  as 
it  has  diflin6nons  in  language  and  manners,  I  have,  in  conformity 
with  the  common  cuflom,  affigned  it  a  feparate  article. 

Name  and  language.]  The  Welch  are  defcendents,  according  to 
the  befi  antiquaries,  of  the  Belgic  Gauls,  who  made  a  fettlement  in  this 
illand  about  fourfcore  years  before  the  iiril:  defcent  of  Julius  Cjefar,  and 
therebv  obtained  the  name  of  Galles,  or  Walks  (the  G  and  W  being  pro- 
mifcuoufly  ufed  by' the  ancient  Britons),  that  is,  Strangers.  Their  lan- 
guage has  a  ftrong  affinity  with  the  Celtic,  or  Phoenician,  and  is  highly- 
commended  for  its  pathetic  and  defcriptive  powers  by  thofe  who  vmder- 
Itand  it. 

Situation,  boundaries,  1     Wales  was  formerly  of  greater  extent 
AND  EXTENT.  J  than  it  is  at  prefent,   being  bounded 

©nly  by  the  Severn  and  the  Dee ;  but  after  the  Saxons  had  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  all  the  plain  country,  the  Welch,  or  ancient  Britons,  were  (hut 
lip  within  more  narrow  bounds,  and  obliged  gradually  to  retreat  wellward. 
It  does  not,  hov/ever,  appear  that  the  Saxons  ever  made  any  farther  con- 
quers in  their  country  than  Monmouthfliire  and  Herefordfliire,  whick 
are  now  reckoned  part  of  England.  This  country  is  divided  into  four 
circuits.    See  Englamd. 

Climate,  soil,  and  water.]  The  feafons  are  pretty  much  the 
fame  as  in  Scotland  and  the  northern  parts  of  England,  and  the  air  is 
iharp,  but  wholefome.  The  foil  of  Wales,  efpecially  towards  the  north, 
is  mountainous,  but  contains  rich  vallies,  which  produce  crops  of  wheat, 
rye,  and  other  corn.  Wales  contains  many  quarries  of  free-ftone  and 
ilate,  feveral  mines  of  lead,  and  abundance  of  coal-pits.  This  country 
is  well  fupplied  with  wholefome  fprings,  and  its  chief  rivers  are  the 
Clywd,  the  Wheeler,  the  Dee,  the  Severn,  the  Elwy,  and  the  Alen, 
which  furnifli  Flintfhire  with  great  quantities  of  fi(h.  Holywell  contains 
an  excellent  mineral  water,  the  virtues  of  which  are  attributed  by  the 
common  people  to  the  female  Martyr  St.  Winifred. 

Mountains.]  It  would  be  endlefs  to  particularize  the  mountains  of 
this  country.  Snowdon,  in  Caernarvonfhire,  and  Plinlimmon,  which  lies 
partly  in  Montgomery,  and  partly  in  Cardiganfhire,  are  the  mod  famous ; 
and  it  was  probably  by  their  mountainous  fituation  that  the  natives  made 
fo  noble  and  long  a  ftruggle  againft  the  Roman,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Nor- 
man powers. 

Vegetable  and  animal  pro-I     In  thefe  particulars  Wales  differs 
DUCTiONS  BY  sea  AND  land.  J  little  from  England.    Their  horfes 
arc  fmaller,  but  can  endure  vaft  fatigue,  and  their  black  cattle  are  fmall 
likewife,  but  excellent  beef ;  and  their  cows  are  remarkable  for  yielding 


a.  His  prefent  majefty. 

3.  Prince  William  Henry,  duke  of  Gloucefter,  born  Nov.  ^5,  1743. 

4.  Prince  Henry  Fretierick,  duke  cf  Cumberland,  born  Nov.  7,  1745. 

His  late  majefty's  ifiiie  by  queen  Carolijie,  now  living. 
Priiicels  Amelia  Sophia,  born  Jxxns  10,  1711. 
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large  quantities  of  milk.  Great  numbers  of  goats  feed  on  the  tnountaifV?„ 
As  for  the  other  productions  of  Wales,  fee  England  and  Scotland.  Some 
very  promifing  triinesol  filver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  have  been  dlfcovered 
in  Wales.  The  Welch  filver  may  be  known  by  its  being  llamped  with 
the  oftrich  feathers,  the  badge  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Population,  inhabitants,  i     The  inhabitants  of  Whales  are  fup- 
MANNERS,  AND  CUSTOMS,    f  pofcd  to  amouDt  to  about  300,00a, 
and  though  not  in  general  wealthy,  they  are  provided  with  all  the  neccf- 
f;^ries,  and  many  of  the  comforts  of  life.    The  Welch  are,  if  poffible, 
more  jealous  ot  their  liberties  than  the  Englifli,  and  far  more  irafcible ; 
but  their  anger  foon  abates,  and  they  are  remarkable  for  fidelity  and  at- 
tachment, efpecially  to  their  own  countrymen*    They  are  very  fond  of 
carrying  back  their  pedigrees  to  the  moft  remote  antiquity,  but  we  have 
no  criterion  for  the  authenticity  of  their  manufcripts,  Ibme  of  which  they 
pretend  to  be  coeval  with  the  incarnation.    It  is  however  certain,  that 
great  part  of  thtir  ancient  hiltory,  efpecially  the  ecclefiaftical,  is  more 
ancient,  and  better  attefied  than  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.    Wales  was 
formerly  famous  for  its  bards  and  poets,  particularly  Thalicffin,  who  lived 
about  the  year  450,  and  whofe  works  were  certainly  extant  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  and  clearly  evinces  that  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  was  not 
'the  inventor  ot  the  hiflory  which  makes  the  prefent  Welch  the  defcendents 
of  the  ancient  Trojans.    This  poetical  genius  feems  to  have  influenced  the 
ancient  Welch  with  an  enthufiafm  for  Independency,  for  which  reafoii 
Edward  I.  is  faid  to  have  made  a  general  maflacre  of  the  bards,  an  inhu- 
manity which  was  charaderiltical  of  that  ambitious  prince.    The  Welch 
may  be  called  an  unmixed  people,  as  may  be  proved  by  keeping  up  their 
ancient,  hofpitallty,  and  a  ftrid  adherence  to  their  ancient  cuAoms  and 
manners.    This  appears  even  among  gentlemen  of  fortune,  who  in  other 
countries  commonly  follow  the  ftream  of  fafhion.    We  are  not,  however, 
to  imagine,  that  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Wales  do  not  comply 
with  the  modes  and  manner  of  living  in  England  and  France.    All  the 
better  fort  of  the  Welch  fpeak  the  Englilh  language,  though  numbers  of 
them  underlland  the  Welch. 

Religion.]  I  have  already  mentioned  the  maffacre  of  the  Welch 
clergy  by  Augufiine,  the  popiih  apoiile  of  England,  becaufe  they  would 
not  conform  to  the  Romifh  ritual.  Wales,  after  that,  fell  under  the  do- 
minion of  petty  princes,  who  were  often  weak  and  credulous.  The  Ro- 
mifli  clergy  infinuated  themfelves  into  their  favour,  by  their  pretended 
power  of  abfolving  them  from  crimes,  and  the  Welch,  when  their  ancient 
clergy  were  extinct,  conformed  themfelves  to  the  religion  of  Rome.  The 
,  Welch  clergy,  in  general,  are  but  poorly  provided  for,  and  in  many  of 
the  country  congregations  they  preach  both  in  Welch  and  Englifli.  Their 
poverty  was  formerly  a  vaft  difcouragement  to  religion  and  learning,  but 
the  meafures  take»  by  the  fociety  for  propagating  Chrillian  knowledge  has 
'  effec-h\ally  removed  the  reproach  of  ignorance  from  the  poorer  fort  of  the 
Welch.  In  the  year  1749,  142  fchoolmailers  were  employed  in  removing 
from  place  to  place  for  the  inilruftipn  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  fcho- 
-  lars  amounted  to  7  2,264.  No  people  have  diflinguiflied  themfelves  more, 
perhaps,  than  the  Welch  have  done  by  a6ts  of  national  munificence. 
They  print  at  a  vail:  expence  Pibles,  Common-prayers,  and  other  religious 
books,  and  diflribute  them  gratis  to  the  poorer  fort.  Few  of  their  towns 
are  unprovided  with  a  free-fchool. 

The  eiliblinied  religion  in  Wales  is  that  of  the  church  of  England,  but 
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their  common  people  in  many  places  are  fo  tenacious  of  their  ancient 
cultoms,  that  they  retain  feveral  of  the  Romifh  faperilitions,  and  fome 
ancient  families  among  them  are  ftill  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  likewife 
faid,  that  Wales  abounds  with  Romii'h  priefts  in  difguife. 

For  BisHopRicKS  (See  England).  We  are  however  to  cbferve,  that  in 
former  times  Wales  contained  more  bifhopricks  than  it  does  now,  and 
about  the  time  of  the  conqueft  of  England,  the  religious  foundations  there 
far  exceeded  the  wealth  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  principaliry. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Wales  was  the  feat  of  learning 
when  England  knew  not  the  ufe  of  letters.  It  fuffered,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  an  eclipfe,  by  their  repeated  maflacres  of  the  clergy  and  bards. 
Wickliffifm  took  fheiter  in  Wales,  when  it  was  perfecuted  in  England. 
The  Welch  and  Scotch  difpute  about  the  nativity  of  certain  learned  men, 
particularly  four  of  the  name  of  Gildas.  Giraldus  Cambrenlis,  whofe 
hlllory  was  publifhed  by  Camden,  is  thought  to  have  been  a  Welchman, 
and  Leland  meniioned  feveral  learned  men  of  the  fame  country,  who  flou- 
riOied  before  the  Reformation,  I'he  diicovery  of  the  famous  king  Arthur's 
and  his  wife's  burying-place,  was  owing  to  fome  lines  of  Thalieffin,  which 
were  repeated  before  Henry  II.  of  England,  by  a  Welch  bard.  Since  the 
'Reformation  Wales  has  produced  feveral  excellent  antiquaries  and  divines. 
Among  the  latter  was  Hugh  Broughton  and  Hugh  Holland,  who  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  is  mentioned  by  Fuller  in  his  Worthies,  Among 
the  former  were  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Llhuyd,  particularly 
the  author  of  that  invaluable  work  the  Archaeologia;  Rowland,  the  learned 
author  of  the  Mona  Antiqua,  w^is  likewife  a  Welchman,  as  was  that 
great  flatefman  and  prelate,  the  lord  keeper  Williams,  archbifliop  of  York, 
in  the  time  of  king  Charles  I.  After  all,  I  muft  be  of  opinion,  that  the 
great  merit  of  the  Welch  learning,  in  former  times,  lay  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  antiquity,  language,  and  hiftory  of  their  own  country,  Wales, 
notwithflanding  all  that  Dr.  Hicks,  and  other  antiquaries,  have  faid  to 
the  contrary,  furniflied  the  Anglo-Saxons  with  an  alphabet.  This  is 
clearly  demondrated  by  Mr.  Llhuyd,  in  his  Welch  preface  to  his  Archae- 
ologia, and  is  confirmed  by  various  monumental  infcriptions  of  undoubted 
authority  (See  Rowland's  Mona  Antiqua.)  I  muft  not  however  omit  the 
excellent  Hiftory  of  Henry  VHI.  written  by  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 

With  regard  to  modern  Weichmen  of  learmng,  they  are  fo  numerous 
that  it  would  be  unjuft  to  particularife  any.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that 
their  clergy  are  now  excellent  fcholars,  and  the  Welch  make  as  good  a 
figure  in  literature  as  any  of  their  neighbours.  The  Welch  Pater-nofter 
is  as  follows  : 

Ein  Tad^  yr  hi'rn  <wyt  yn  y  nefoedd^  fanHeiddier  dy  envj  ;  deued  dy  dcyV" 
nas  ;  hydded  dy  e^vyllys  ar  y  ddaear^  megis  y  mae  yn  y  nefoedd ;  dyro  i  ni 
heddyvj  ein  bara  heunyddiol :  a  madden  i  ni  cin  dyledion,  fcl  y  maddewvjn  ?n 
in  dykdvjyr  ;  ac  nac  ar=ivain  ni  i  hrofedig^aeth^  eithr  givared  ni  rhag  drivg  : 
£at?ys  eiddot  ti yv/r  dymas^  c^r  gallu^  d'r  gogoniant^  yn  oes  oefocdd.  Amen. 

ANTiquiTiEs  AND  c  u  R  ICS  J  T 1  Es,  Walcs  abounds  in  remains  of  au- 
NATuRAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  >  tlquity.  bcvcral  cf  its  caftles  are 
Hupendoufly  large  ;  and  in  fome  the  remains  of  Roman  architecture  are 
plainly  difcernible.  The  architecture  of  others  are  doubtful,  and  fome 
appear  to  be  partly  Britifh  and  partly  Roman.  In  Brecknockfiiire  are 
feme  rude  fculptures,  upon  a  ftone  fix  feet  high,  called  the  Maiden-ftone ; 
but  the  remains  of  the  druidical  inlHrutions,  and  places  of  worfiiip,  are 
chiefly  difcernible  in  the  ifle  of  Anglefey,  the  ancient  Mona,  mentioned 
by  Tacitus,  who  defcribes  it  as  being  the  chief  feminary  of  the  druidical 
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rites  and  religion.  To  give  a  defcription  of  the  Roman  altars,  antiqtfi- 
ties,  and  utcnlils,  which  have  been  difcovered  in  Wales,  would  be  cndlels  ; 
but  future  antiquaries  mtiy  ma-ke  great  difcoveries  from  them.  Among 
the  other  artihcial  curiohties,  is  king  Offa's  dyke,  which  is  laid  to  have 
been  a  boundary  beivvetn  the  Saxons  and  the  Welch,  or  Britons.  Cher- 
philly  caiile,  in  Glumorganfliire,  is  laid  to  have  been  the  largeil  in  Great 
Brit'din,  excepting  VViDUior,  and  the  remains  of  it  fliew  it  to  have  been  a 
moll:  beautiful  fabric.  One  half  of  a  round  tower  has  fallen  quite  down, 
but  the  other  over-haugs  its  bafis  more  than  nine  feet,  and  is  as  great  a 
curiolity  as  the  leaning  tower  of  Pila  in  Italy. 

Some  curious  coins  of  W  elch  princes  are  laid  to  be  found  in  the  cabinets; 
of  the  curious,  but  I  do  not  find  that  they  have  been  very  ferviceable  in 
afcertaining  the  ancient  hillory  of  the  country. 

The  chief  natural  curiohties  are  as  follow.  At  a  fmall  village  called 
Newton,  in  Glamorganihire,  is  a  remarkable  fpring  near  the  fea,  which 
ebbs  and  tiows  contrary  to  the  lea.  In  Merionethfliire  is  Kader  Idris,  a 
mountain  remarkable  for  its  height,  which  affords  variety  of  Alpin© 
plants.  In  CaernarvonH-iire  is  the  high  mountain  of  Penmanmooer,  acrofs 
the  edge  of  which  the  public  road  lies,  and  occalions  no  fmall  terror  to 
many  travellers  ;  trcm  one  hand  the  impending  rock  feems  ready  every 
minute  to  crufli  them  to  pieces,  and  the  great  precipice  below,  which 
hangs  over  the  fea,  is  fo  hideous,  and  till  very  lately,  when  a  wall  was 
raifed  on  the  fide  of  the  road,  full  of  danger,  that  one  falfe  ftep  was  of 
difmal  confequence.  Snowdon-hill  is,  by  triangular  meafuremenr,  124Q 
yjirds  perpendicular  height. 

CiTiEf,  TOWNS,  FOKTS,  A N D  ">     W^alcs  contains  no  cities  or  towns 
OTHER  EDiFiCfcS,  PUBLIC     >  thf.t  are  remarkable,  either  for  po- 
AND  PRIVATE.  j  puloufnefs,  or  magnificcnce.  Beau- 

maris is  the  chief  town  of  Anglefey,  and  has  a  harbour  for  (hips,  Breck- 
nock trades  in  clcathing.  Cardigan  is  a  large  populous  town,  and  lies  in 
the  neighbourhood  or  lead  and  hlver  mines.  Caermarthen  has  a  large 
bridge,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  tv/o  Qieriffs,  and  aldermen,  who  wear 
fcarlet  gowns,  and  other  enfigns  of  ftate.  Pembroke  is  well  inhabited  by 
gentlemen  and  tradefmen,  and  part  of  the  county  is  fo  fertile,  and  plea- 
lant,  that  it  is  called  Little  England.  As  to  the  other  towns  of  W^aks,  I 
lhall  not  mention  them.  I  am,  however,  to  obierve,  that  Wales,  in  ancient 
times,  was  a  far  triore  populous  and  wealthy  country  than  it  is  atprefent; 
and  though  it  contains  no  regular  fortifications,  yet  many  of  its  old  cafiles 
arefo  frrongly  built,  andfo  well  lituated,  that  they  might  be  turned  into 
ftrong  forts  by  a  little  expence;  witnefs  the  vigorous  defence  which  many 
of  them  made  in  the  civil  wars,  between  Charles  1.  and  his  parliament. 

Commerce  and  kanufactur.es.]  The  Welch  are  on  a  footing  as 
to  their  commerce  and  manulacStures,  with  many  of  the  wefiern  and  northern 
counties  of  England,  'llieir  trade  is  motUy  inland,  or  with  England, 
into  which  they  import  numbers  of  black  cattle.  Milfordhaven,  which 
is  reckoned  the  hnell  in  Europe,  lies  in  Pembrokefiiire,  but  the  Welch 
have  hitherto  reaped  no  i^reat  benefit  from  it,  though  of  late  confiderable 
funis  have  bern  granted  by  parliament  for  its  fortifications.  It  lies  under 
two  capital  difad  vantages :  the  firft  is,  that  by  making  it  the  rendezvous 
of  all  the  Englith  marine,  a  bold  attempt  of  an  enemy  might  totally  de- 
firov  the  fiiipping,  hov,^ever  llronu^'iy  they  may  be  defended  by  walls  and 
f(jrt3.  The  fame  obiet^tioi),  liowever,  lies  to  every  harbour  that  contains 
fliipf!  of  war  and  merchantmen  :  the  fecond,  and  perhaps  the  chiei" 
d\  [advantage  it  lieis^  under,  is  the  llrong  oppofition  to  rendering  it  the  capi* 
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tal  harbour  of  the  kingdom,  that  it  muft  meet  with  in  parliament,  from 
the  numerous  Cornifh  and  Well-country''  members,  the  benefit  of  whofe 
eftates  muft  be  greatly  lelfened  by  the  difufe  of  Plymouth  and  Portfmouth, 
and  other  harbours.  The  town  of  Pembroke  eiiiploys  near  200  merchant 
fliips,  and  its  inhabitants  carry  on  an  extenhve  trade.  In  Brecknockrhire 
are  feveral  woollen  manufaiSlures,  and  Wales  in  general  carries  on  a  great 
coal-trade  with  England,  and  even  Ireland. 

Constitution  and  government.]  Wales  was  united  and  incor- 
porated with  England  in  the  27th  of  Henry  VI H.  when,  by  a«St  of  par- 
liament, the  government  of  it  was  modelled  according  to  the  Englifli  form; 
all  laws,  ciiltoms,  and  tenures,  contrary  to  thofe  of  England,  being  abro- 
gated, ajid  the  inhabitants  admitted  to  a  participation  of  ail  the  Englifn 
liberties  and  privileges,  particularly  that  of  fending  members  to  parlia- 
ment, viz.  a  knight  for  every  (hire,  and  a  burgefs  for  e\ ery  flnre-town, 
except  Merioneth.  By  the  34th  and  35th  of  the  fame  reign,  there  were 
ordained  four  feveral  circuits,  for  the  adminiftration  of  jullice  in  the  faid 
iliires,  each  of  which  was  to  include  three  (hires  fo  that  the  chief  jullice 
ol  Chelter  has  under  his  jurifdidion  the  three  feveral  fiiires  of  Flint,  Den- 
bigh, and  ?*lontgcmery.  The  fliires  of  Caernarvon,  iVerioneth,  and  An- 
glefey,  are  under  the  juftices  of  North  Wales.  '!  hofe  of  C.iermarthen, 
Pembrokefliire,  and  Cardigjin,  have  alio  their  judices  :  as  have  likewife 
thofe  of  Radnor,  Brecknock,  and  Glamorgan.  By  the  18th  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  one  other  juftice-alhllant  was  ordained  to  the  former  juftices  ; 
fo  that  now  every  one  of  the  faid  four  circuits  has  two  juflices,  viz.  one 
chief  julHce,  and  a  fecond  julHce  alhlfant. 

Revenues.]  The  land-tax  of  Wales  brought  in  fome  years  ago  about 
4.^,752!.  a-year,  and  the  crown  has  a  certain,  though  fmail  property,  in 
the  produ6l  of  the  filver  and  lead  mines  ;  but  it  is  faid  that  the  revenue 
accruing  to  the  prince  of  Wales  for  his  principality,  does  not  exceed  7  or 
8000 1.  a-year. 

Arms.]  The  arms  of  the  prince  of  Wales  differ  from  thofe  of  England 
only  r  y  the  addition  of  a  label  of  three  points.  His  cap,  or  badge  of 
oftrich  feathers,  was  occaiioned  by  a  trophy  of  that  kind,  which  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  took  from  the  king  of  tiohemia,  when  he  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Poi^liers,  and  the  motto  is,  hh  dlcn^  1  ferve.  St.  David, 
comjnonly  called  St.  Taffy,  is  the  tutelar  faint  of  the  Welch,  and  his 
badge  is  a  leek,  which  is  worn  on  his  day,  the  ill  of  March,  and  for 
ivhich  various  reafons  have  been  alligned. 

History.]  Ihe  ancient  hillory  of  Wales  is  uncertain,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  petty  princes  who  governed  it.  That  they  were  fove- 
reign  and  independent  appears  from  the  Englidi  hillory.  It  was  for- 
merly inhabited  by  three  different  tribes  of  the  Britons,  the  Silures,  tiie 
Dimctas,  and  the  Ordovices.  Thefe  peoj^le  cut  out  fo  much  v»"ork  for  the 
Romans,  that  they  do  not  appear  ever  -to  have  been  entirely  fubdued, 
though  part  of  their  country,  as  appears  from  the  ruins  of  caftles,  was 
bridled  by  garrlfons.  Though  the  Saxons,  as  I  have  already  obfervcd, 
conquered  the  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Hereford,  yet  they  never  pene- 
trated farther,  and  the  Welch  remained  an  independent  people,  governed 
by  their  own  princes,  and  their  own  laws.  About  the  year  870,  Roderic, 
king  of  Wales,  divided  his  dominion  among  his  three  fons  ;  and  the 
names  of  thefe  divilions  were,  Demetia,  or  South  Wales ;  Povefia,  or 
Powis-land  ;  and  Venedotia,  or  North  Wales.  This  diviiion  gave  a 
mortal  blow  to  the  independency  of  Wales.    About  the  year  1112,  Hen- 
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ry  i.  of  England,  planted  a  colony  of  Flemings  on  the  frontiers  of  Wales, 
to  ferve  as  a  barrier  to  England,  none  of  the  Welch  princes  being  power- 
ful enough  to  oppofe  them.  They  made,  however,  many  vigorous  brave 
attempts  againft  the  Norman  kings  of  England,  to  maintain  their  liber- 
ties, and  even  the  Englifh  hlftoria,ns  admit  the  injuftice  of  their  claims. 
In  1237,  the  crown  of  England  was  firft  fupplied  with  a  handle  for  the 
future  conquell:  of  Wales ;  their  old  and  infirm  prince  Llewellin,  in  order 
to  be  fafe  from  the  perfecutions  of  his  undutiful  fon  Griffyn,  having  put 
himfelf  under  fubjedion  and  homage  to  king  Henry  III. 

But  no  capitulation  could  fatisfy  the  ambition  of  Edward  I.  who  refolved 
to  annex  Wales  to  the  crown  of  England;  and  Llewellin,  prince  of  Wales, 
difdaining  the  fubjedion  to  which  old  Llewellin  had  fubmitted,  Edward 
raifed  an  irreliftible  army  at  a  prodigious  expence,  with  which  he  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Flint,  and  taking  pofTeffion  of  the  ifle  of  Anglefey,  he 
drove  the  Welch  to  the  mountains  of  Snowdon,  and  obliged  them  to  fub- 
jnit  to  pay  a  tribute.    The  Welch,  hov/ever,  made  feveral  efforts  under 
young  Llewellin,  but  at  la  ft,  in  1285,  he  was  killed  in  battle.    He  was 
fucceeded  by  his  brother  David,  the  laft  independent  prince  of  Wales,  who, 
falling  into  Edward's  hands  through  treachery,  was  by  him  moft  barbaroufly 
and  unjuftly  hanged;  and  Edward,  from  that  time,  ptetended  that  Wales 
was  annexed  to  his  crown  of  England.    It  was  about  this  time,  probably, 
that  Edward  perpetrated  the  inhuman  malTacre  of  the  Welch  bards.  Per- 
ceiving that  his  cruelty  was  not  fufficient  to  complete  his  conqueft,  he  fent 
his  queen  to  be  delivered  in  Caernarvon  caftle,  that  the  Welch,  having  a 
prince  born  among  themfelves,  might  the  more  readily  recognize  his  autho- 
rity.   This  prince  was  the  unhappy  Edward  II.  and  from  him  the  title  of 
prince  of  Wales  has  always  defcenaed  to  the  eldeft  fons  of  the  Englifli  kings. 
The  hiftory  of  Whales  and  England  becomes  now  the  fame.    It  is  proper, 
however,  to  obferve,  that  the  kings  of  England  have  always  found  it  their 
interefl:  to  foothe  the  Welch  with  particular  marks  of  their  regard. 
Their  eldeft  fons  not  only  held  the  titular  dignity,  but  actually  kept  a 
court  at  Ludlow,  and  a  regular  council  with  a  prefident  was  named  by  the 
crown,  for  the  adminiftration  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  principality,     I  his 
was  thought  fo  neceffary  a  piece  of  policy,  that  when  Henry  VIIL  had  no 
fon,  his  daughter  Mary  was  created  princefs  of  Wales, 
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Situation,  Boundaries,  and  Extent, 

THE  ifland  of  Irelgnd  is  fitu^ted  on  the  Weft  fide  of  England,  be- 
tween 6  and  id  degrees  weft  longitude,  and  between  51  and  55  de- 
grees, 20  itiiriutes,  north  latitude,  or  betweeii  the  middle  parallel  of  the 
pighth  dime,  where  the  loi)geft  day  is  hour?,  and  the  24th  parallel, 
or  the  end  of  the  tenth  clime,  where  the  longeft  day  is  17  t  hours. 

The  extent,  or  fuperftcial  content  of  this  kingdom  is,  from  the  meareft 
computation  and  furvey,  found  to  be  in  length  285  miles  from  Fairhead 
north,  to  Miffenhead  fouth  ;  and  from  the  eaft  part  of  Down,  to  the  weft 
part  of  Mayo,  its  greateft  breadth,  j6o  miles,  and  to  contain  11,0.67,712 
Irifh  plantation  apres,  \vhich  makes  17,927,864  acres  of  Englifli  ftatute 
^npafure,  and  is  held  to  bear  proportion  to  England  and  Wales,  as  18  to 
jpp    Mi%  Templeinan^  who  fiiakes  the  length  275,  and  the  breadth  159 
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miles,  gives  it  an  area  of  27,457  fqiiare  miles.  From  the  eaft  part  of 
Wexford  to  St.  David's  in  Wales,  it  is  reckoned  45  miles,  but  the  paf- 
fage  between  Donaghadee  and  Portpatrick  in  Scotland,  is  little  more  than 
twenty  miles. 

Names  and  divisions,  7  More  conjei^tures  as  to  the  Latin  (Hiber- 
ANciENT  AND  MODERN.  J  nia)  Irifli  (EHn)  as  well  as  the  EngliHi 
name  of  this  illand,  have  been  formed  than  the  fubjedl:  deferves.  It  proba- 
bly takes  its  rile  from  a  Phcjenician  or  Gaulic  term,  ligni tying  the  farthell: 
habitation  weftward. 

It  is  pretty  extraordinary,  that  even  modern  authors,  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  divifions  of  Ireland  ;  ibme  dividing  it  into  five  circuits,  and  fome 
into  four  provinces,  thofe  of  Leinfler,  Ulfter,  Connaught,  and  Muniler. 
I  (hall  follow  the  laft  divilion,  as  being  the  moil  common,  and  likevvife 
the  moft  ancient. 


JLeimler,  12  Counties. 


< 


Counties* 

Dublin 

Louth 
VVicklow 
Wexford 
Longford 
Eaii  Meath 
Weft  Meath 
King's  County 
Queen's  County 
Kilkenny 
Kildare 
.  Carlow 
^Down 
Armagh 
Monaghan 
Cavan 

Vlfter,  9  Counties.     ^  Antrim 

Londonderry 
Tyrone 
Fermanagh 
^Donegal 
Leitrim 
Rofcommoa 
Mayo 
Sligo 
Gaiway 
Clare 
r  Corke 
j  Kerry 

Munfler,  5  Counties,  cj  Limerick 
j  Tipperary 
I  Waterford 


Connaught,  6  Count, 


Chief  'To^^vns, 

DUELFN  I 

Drogheda 

Wick  low 

Wexford 

Longford 

Trini 

MuUingar 

Philipftown 

Maryborough 

Kilkenny 

Kildare 

Carlow 

J}own 

Clwlemont 

Monaghan 

Cavan 

Carrickfergus 

Derry 

Omagh 

Ennilkillen 

Donegal 

Leitrim 

Rofcommoa 

Ballinrobe 

Sligo 

Gal  way 

Ennis 

Corke 

Tralee 

Limerick 

Clonmel 

Waterford 


N.  L.  53.  2C. 
W.  L.  6.  28. 


Climate,  seasons. 


The  climate  of  Ireland  differs  little  from 
soiL.         J  that  of  England,  with  which  it  would  almoft 
perfed:l)''  agree,  were  the  foil  equally  improved.    Uncultivated  fwamp?, 
and  foiTeifs,  and  uninhabited  ba;iks  of  rivers,  naturally  produce 
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fogs  and  iinwholefome  thickiiefs  of  air,  as  is  the  cafe  with  fome  parts 
qf  England  itfelf:  but  upon  the  whole,  the  air  of  the  cuhivated  part  of 
Ireland  is  as  mild  and  faiubrious,  and  as  friendly  to  human  nature,  as  that 
of  England  ;  fome  have  thought  that  it  is  even  more  fo. 

The  foil  of  Ireland,  in  general,  is  fruitful,  perhaps  equal  to  that  of 
England  itfelf,  when  properly  cultivated.  Pafturage,  tillage,  and  mea- 
dow ground,  abound  in  this  kingdom ;  but  till  of  late  tillage  was  too 
much  difcountenanced,  though  the  ground  is  excellent  for  the  culture  of 
all  grains  ;  and  in  fome  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  abundance 
of  hemp  and  flax  are  raifed,  a  cultivation  of  infinite  advantage  to  the 
linen  manufa6ture.  Ireland  rears  vaft  numbers  of  black  cattle  and  fheep. 
The  Irifa  wool  is  excellent,  but  many  have  thought  that  the  prohibition 
of  exporting  it  to  any  other  nation  but  England,  is  of  detriment  to  both 
kingdoms,  becaufe  it  encourages  the  inhabitants  to  fmuggle  it  into  France, 
The  prodigious,  and,  indeed,  incredible  fupplies  of  fait  provifions  (hfli 
excepted)  Ihipped  at  Corke,  and  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  proofs 
fcarcely  to  be  exhibited  in  any  other  country,  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
Irifli  foil.  As  to  the  feafons  of  Ireland,  they  differ  little  from  thofe  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  fame  latitude.  I  muli  not  here  forget  that  Ireland 
is  remarkable  for  breeding  and  nourifhing  no  venomous  creatures. 

Rivers,  bays,  harbours,  )  Nor  has  nature  been  lefs  favourable 
AND  LAKES.  J  to  Ireland  in  the  numerous  rivers,  en- 

chanting lakes,  fpaclous  bays,  commodious  havens,  harbours,  and  creeks, 
which  enrich  and  beautify  this  country.  The  Shannon,  ilfuing  from  Lough 
Allen,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  ferves  as  a  boundary  between  Connaught 
and  the  three  other  provinces,  and  after  a  courfe  of  150  miles,  forming 
in  its  progrefs  many  beautiful  lakes,  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  be- 
tween Kerry-point  and  Loop-head,  where  it  is  nine  miles  broad.  The 
navigation  of  this  river  is  interrupted  by  a  ridge  of  rocks  fpreading  quite 
acrofs  it,  fouth  of  Killaloe,  but  this  might  be  remedied  by  a  fhort  canal, 
at  the  expence  of  10,  or  i2,oool.  and  communications  might  alfo  be 
made  with  other  rivers,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  nation.  The  Ban  falls 
into  the  ocean  near  Colerain 5  the  Boyne  falls  into  St.  George*s  channel 
at  Drogheda,  as  does  the  LifFy  at  the  bay  of  Dublin,  and  is  only  remark- 
able for  watering  that  capital,  where  it  forms  a  fpaclous  harbour.  The 
Barro,  the  Noer,  and  the  Suir,  water  the  fouth  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  after  uniting  their  ffreams,  below  llofs,  they  fall  into  the  channel  at 
Waterford  haven. 

But  the  bays,  havens,  harbours,  and  creeks,  which  every  where  indent 
the  coaft,  form  the  chief  glory  of  Ireland,  and  render  that  country,  be- 
yond any  other  in  Europe,  the  bell:  fitted  for  foreign  commerce.  The 
moft  confiderable  are  thofe  of  Carrickfergus,  Strangford,  Dundram, 
Carlingford,  Dundalk,  Dublin,  Waterford,  Dungarvan,  Corke,  Kinfale, 
Baltimore,  Glandore,  Dunmanus,  Bantry,  Kilmare,  Dingle,  Shannon- 
mouth,  Qalway,  Sligoe,  Donegal,  Kiliebegs,  Lough-Swilly,  and  Lough^ 
Poyle. 

Ireland  contains  a  vaft  number  of  lake^,  or,  as  they  were  formerly 
called,  loughs,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Ulfter  and  Connaught. 
Many  of  them  produce  large  quantities  of  fine  fifli ;  and  the  great  lake 
Neagh,  between  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Down,  and  Armagh,  is  re- 
markable for  its  petrifying  quality.  Though  thofe  loughs  in  the  main 
have  but  few  properties  that  are  not  common  with  the  like  bodies  of 
water  in  Qihe^  eount?.-ies,  yet  they  have  given  rife  to  many  traditionary 
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accounts  among  the  natives,  which  disfigure  and  difgrace  their  true  hif- 
torv,  and  even  modern  geographers  have  been  more  copious  on  that 
head  than  either  truth  or  the  fubjed  can  admit  of.  The  Jrifli  are  fo 
fond  of  loughs,  that,  like  the  Scots,  they  often  give  that  term  to  inlets 
of  the  fea. 

Inland  navigation.]  The  inland  navigation  of  Ireland  is  very 
improveable,  as  appears  from  the  canals  that  have  been  lately  cut  through 
difterent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  one  in  particular  reaching  an  extent  of 
60  miles,  between  the  Shannon  and  the  Liffey  at  Dublin,  which  opens  a 
communication  from  the  Channel  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  In  furveying 
the  grounds  for  this  canal,  however,  it  was  found  ntceffary  to  carry  it 
through  a  bog  24  miles  over,  which  from  the  fpungy  nature  of  that  foil, 
became  a  work  of  incredible  labour  and  expence,  in  if  lengthening  the. 
fides,  and  other  works,  to  prevent  tailing  in. 

Mountains.]  The  Irifh  language  has  been  more  happy  in  diftia- 
guilhing  the  fize  of  mountains  than  perhaps  any  other,  A  knock  lig- 
nifies  a  low  hill,  unconne£led  with  any  other  eminence  ;  a  llieve  marks 
a  craggy  high  mountain,  gradually  afcending  and  continued  in  feveral 
ridges  ;  a  bein  or  bin  fignifies  a  pinnacle  or  mountain  of  the  firft  mag- 
nitude, ending  in  a  fliarp  or  abrupt  precipice.  The  two  lall  are  often 
feen  and  compounded  together  in  one  and  the  fame  range.  Ireland,  how- 
ever, when  compared  with,  fome  other  countries,  is  far  from  being  moun- 
tainous. 1  he  mountain^  of  Mourne  and  Ifeah,  in  the  county  of  Down, 
are  reckoned  among  Ibme  of  the  highell  in  the  kingdom,  of  which  Slieu- 
Denard  has  been  calculated  at  a  perpendicular  height  of  1056  yards. 
Many  other  mountains  are  found  in  Ireland,  but  they  contain  little  or 
nothing  particular,  if  v/e  except  the  fabulous  hiliories  that  are  annexed 
to  fome  of  tliem.  Some  of  thefe  mountains  contain  in  their  bqwels  beds 
of  mine?,  minerals,  coals,  quarries  of  ftone,  {late,  and  marble,  with  veins 
of  iron,  lead,  and  copper. 

Forests.]  The  chief  forefls  in  Ireland  lie  in  Leinfler,  the  King's 
and  Queen's  counties,  and  thofe  of  Wexford  and  Carlow.  In  UUler 
there  are  great  forefts,  and  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  and  in  the  north 
part  of  Tyrone  ;  alfo  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  along  Loughlin  Earne» 
and  in  the  North  part  of  the  county  of  Down,  wherein  is  fome  jrood 
timber,  and  the  oak  is  eileemed  as  good  as  any  of  the  Englilh  growth, 
and  as  fit  for  fliip-building. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  The  mines  of  Ireland  are  late  difcoveries. 
Several  contain  filver  and  lead,  and  it  is  faid  that  30  pounds  of  their  lead 
ore  produce  a  pound  of  fiUer ;  but  the  richell:  filver  mine  is  at  Wicklow. 
A  copper  and  lead  mine  have  been  difcovered  at  Tipperary,  as  likewife 
iron  ore,  and  excellent  free-ftone  for  building.  Some  of  the  irifh  marble 
quarries  contain  a  kind  of  porphyry,  being  red  firiped  with  Vv'hite. 
Quarries  of  fine  flate  are  found  in  moil  counties.  The  coals  that  are  du^r 
at  Kilkenny  emit  very  little  fmoVe,  and  it  contains  a  cryfialiinc  ftrei^ra 
which  has  no  fediment.  Thofe  peculiarities,  with  the  ferenity  of  the  air 
m  that  place,  have  given  rife  to  a  well  known  proverb  :  that  Kilkenny 
contains  fire  without  fmoke,  water  without  mud,  and  air  without  fog. 
Vegetable  AND  AMMAL  produc-)  There  is  little  that  falls  un- 
TiONS,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND.  J  dcr  this  head  that  is  peculiar 
to  Ireland,  her  productions  being  much  the  fam.e  as  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. Ireland  affords  excellent  turf  and  mofs,  which  are  of  vaft  fervice 
fox-  filing,  where  wood  and  coals  are  fcarce.  A  few  v*'olves  were  for- 
merly 
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iDcrly  found  in  Ireland,  but  they  are  now  almoil  exterminated  by  their 
wolf-dogs,  which  are  much  larger  than  maftitfs,  fliaped  like  greyhounds 
yet  as  gentle  and  governable  as  fpaniels.  What  I  have  a'ready  obferved 
about  the  jrifli  exportation  of  fait  proviiions,  fiifficiently  evinces  the  pro- 
digious numbers  of  hogs,  fheep,  as  Vvell  as  black  cattie,  bred  in  that 
kingdom.  Rabbits  are  faid  to  be  more  plcntirul  theie  than  in  England. 
*]  he  fifli  that  are  caught  upon  the  coails  of  Ireland  are  likewife  in  greater 
plentj  than  on  thofe  of  England,  and  fome  of  theai  larger  and  more  ex- 
cellent in  their  kind. 

PopuLATiON,  INHABITANTS,  MAN- 7  Ireland  IS  faid  to  contain 
NERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  DiVKRSioN^s.  )  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
inhabitants  ;  but  I  fufpeft  that  the  calculation  is  over-charged  by  near 
half  a  million.  As  it  is  of  great  conf^-nuence  to  afcertaln  as  near  as  pof- 
fiblc  the  numbers  of  inhabitaats  of  Ireland  of  both  religions,  we  fhail 
give  them  according  to  the  beft  accounts,  as  they  ftood  in  the  four  pro- 
vinces in  1733. 

Protellant  families.  Popilli  families. 

In  Ulller    62,620      38,459 

Leinller       —  25,238   p   .  92,4.24 

Munfter  13?  33  7         ■     106,407 

Conuaught   .  4,299         ^_    44.133 


Total  105,494  Total  281,423 

Which,  at  five  to  each  family  in  the  country,  and  ten  for  Dublin,  and 
feven  for  Corke  cit}-,  makes  in  all  2,015,229  fouls.  I  am  apt  to  think, 
v^hen  we  confider  the  wafle  of  war  by  fca  and  land,  and  the  vaft  emi- 
grations of  the  Irifli  to  Britain,  the  Britifh  colonies,  and  other  nations, 
that  the  above  calculation  may  nearly  ferve  for  the  prefent  times,  though 
the  balance  of  number  is  certainly  greatly  rifen  on  the  fide  of  proteftantifm ; 
and  in  fome  late  debates  in  the  Irilh  parliament  it  has  been  aflerted  that 
the  number  of  inhabitants  of  Ireland  amount  to  three  millions. 

The  old  Irifh,  or,  as  they  are  termed  by  the  protefiants,  the  mere 
Irijh^  are  generally  reprefented  as  an  ignorant,  uncivilized,  and  blun- 
dering fort  of  people.  Impatient  of  abufe  and  injury,  and  are  im- 
placable and  violent  in  all  their  aftedions,  but  quick  of  apprehenfion, 
courteous  to  ftrangers,  and  patient  of  hardflnps.  Though  in  thefe  re- 
fpcfts,  there  is,  perhaps,  little  difference  between  them  and  the  more  un- 
informed part  of  their  neighbours,  yet  their  barbarifms  are  more  eafy  to  be 
accounted  for  from  accidental  than  natural  caufes.  By  far  the  greateft 
nymber  of  them  are  papifis,  and  it  is  the  intereft  of  their  priefts,  who 
govern  them  with  an  abfolute  fway,  to  keep  them  in  the  moft  profound 
ignorance.  Hence  that  fettled  averfion  to  EngliHimen,  and  even  to  their 
own  countrymen  of  a  different  perfuafion ;  and  to  this  alfo,  more  than 
local  fituation  may  be  attributed  thofe  ads  of  favage  cruelty  fo  frequent 
in  that  country,  as  well  as  the  irregularities  attending  all  their  public 
meetings,  which  generally  end  in  bloodflied.  They  alfo  lie  under  many 
legal  difabllities,  v/hich  in  their  own  country  difcourages  the  exertion 
both  of  their  mental  and  bodily  faculties  ;  but  though  at  home  they  have 
yet  acquired  no  great  laurels  in  genius  or  military  capacity,  the  Irifh  em- 
ployed in  the  fervice  of  foreign  princes  have  always  fupported  a  refpedable 
charader  in  point  of  courage  and  intrepidity.  Many  of  their  furnames 
have  an  O,  or  Mac^  placed  before  them,  vvhich  fignify  grandfon,  and 
ion  :  formerly  the  0  was  ufed  by  their  chiefs  only,  or  fuch  as  piqued 
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tliemfeU'es  upon  the  antiquitly  of  their  families.  Their  mufic  is  the 
bagpipe,  but  their  tunes  are  generally  of  a  melancholy  flrain  ;  though 
fome  of  the  lateft  airs  are  lively,  and  when  fung  by  an  Irilhman,  extremely 
diverting.  The  old  Irifli  is  generally  fpoken  in  the  interior  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  where  fome  of  the  old  uncouth  cuftoms  ilill  prevail,  particular- 
ly their  funeral  bowlings ;  but  this  cullom  may  be  traced  in  many  coun- 
tries of  the  continent.  Their  cuftom  of  placing  a  dead  corpfe  before 
their  doors,  laid  out  upon  tables,  having  a  plate  upon  the  body,  to  excite 
the  charity  of  paffengers,  is  pradifed  even  in  the  Ikirts  of  Dublin,  which 
one  could  wifh  to  fee  abolifhed.  At  their  convivial  meetings  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  dancing  to  the  bagpipe,  but  more  often  quarrelling  among 
themfelves,  is  ofifenfive  to  every  flranger.  But,  as  we  have  already 
obferA^ed,  thefe  culloms  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  more  unpolifhed  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom,  particularly  Connaught ;  the  common  people 
there  having  the  lead  fenfe  of  law  and  government  of  any  in  Ireland, 
except  their  tyrannical  landlords  or  leafeholdcrs,  who  fqueeze  the  poor 
without  mercv.  The  common  Irifli,  in  their  manner  of  living,  feem  to 
refemble  the  ancient  Britons,  as  defcribedby  Roman  authors,  or  the  prefent 
Indian  inhabitants  of  America.  Mean  huts  or  cabbins  built  of  clay  and 
draw,  partitioned  in  the  middle  by  a  wall  of  the  fame  materials,  ferve  the 
double  purpofes  of  accommodating  the  family,  who  live  and  fleep  promif- 
cuoufly,  having  their  fires  of  turf  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  an 
opening  through  the  roof  for  a  chimney  ;  the  other  being  occupied  by  a 
cow,  or  fuch  pieces  of  furniture  as  are  not  in  immediate  ufe. 

Their  wealth  confifls  of  a  cow,  fometimes  a  horfe,  fome  poultry,  and 
a  fpot  for  potatoes.  Coarfc  bread,  potatoes,  eggs,  milk,  and  fome- 
times fifli,  conftitute  their  food.  For  however  plentifully  the  fields  may 
be  flocked  with  cattle,  thefe  poor  natives  feldom  tafte  butcher's  meat  of 
any  kind.  Their  children,  plump,  robuil,  and  hearty,  fcarcely  know 
the  ufe  of  deaths,  and  are  not  afi-iamed  to  gaze  upon  flrangers,  or  make 
their  appearance  upon  the  roads  in  that  primitive  manner. 

In  this  idle  and  deplorable  flate  many  thoufands  are  in  a  manner  loft 
to  the  commamity  and  to  themfelves,  who,  if  they  had  an  equal  chance 
with  their  neighbours  of  being  in  (Inured  in  the  real  principles  of  Chrifti- 
anity.  Inured  and  encouraged  to  induftry  and  labour,  and  obedience  to 
their  fovereign,  would  add  confiderable  flrength  to  government.  The 
Spaniards  and  French,  particularly  the  latter,  have  not  failed  to  avail 
themfelves  of  the  uncomfortable  fituaticn  of  the  Irilh  at  home,  by  al- 
luring them  to  enter  into  their  fervice,  and  in  this  they  have  hitherto  been 
alhfted  by  priefts  and  jefuits,  whofe  intereil  it  is  to  infufe  into  the  minds 
of  their  credulous  difciples  an  averfion  to  the  Britifh  government ;  but 
we  have  now  the  picafing  profpecl  of  a  happy  reformation  among  thefe? 
people,  from  the  numerous  Englifh  proteflant  working  fchodls,  lately 
eftablifhed  over  the  kingdom,  which  inilirution  will  undoubtedly  ftrike 
deeper  at  the  root  of  popery  than  all  the  endeavours  of  the  Britifh  mo- 
narchs  to  reduce  them,. 

The  defcendents  of  the  Englifh  and  Scots,  lince  the  conquefl  of  Ire- 
land by  Henry  II.  though  not  the  mofl:  numerous,  form  the  wealtbiefl 
part  of  the  nation.  Of  thefe  are  mofl  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  prin- 
cipal traders,  who  inhabit  the  eaflern  and  northern  coafls,  where  moll  of 
the  trade  of  Ireland  is  carried  on,  efpecially  Belfafl,  Londonderry,  and 
Other  parts  of  the  province  of  Uliler,  which,  though  the  poorell  foil,  is, 
p^xt  to  Dublin,  and  its  neighbournood,  by  far  the  bell  cultivated  and  moft 
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flourifhlng  part  of  toe  knigdoin.  Here  a  colony  of  Sa^is,  in  the  reign 
of  Janncs  L  and  other  prelbyterians,  who  fled  from  perfecution  in  that 
country  In  fucceeding  reigns,  planted  themfelves,  and  ellabliihed  that 
great  iraple  of  Irifh  wealth  the  linen  manufadlory,  which  they  havefince 
Carried  on  and  brought  to  the  utmoil:  pertedtion.  From  this  fhort  review 
it  apptars  that  the  prefent  Inhabitants  are  compofed  of  three  diftin6t 
claU'es  ot  people  ;  the  old  Irifli,  poor,  ignorant,  and  deprelTed,  who  in- 
habit, or  rather  exilt  upon,  the  interior  and  weliern  parts ;  the  defcend- 
ants  of  the  Engliflij  who  inhabit  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Corke,  and 
who  gave  a  nev/  appearance  to  the  whole  coaft  facing  England,  by  the 
introdu6i::on  of  arts,  commerce,  fcience,  and  more  liberal  and  cultivated 
ixleas  of  the  true  God  and  primitive  Chrillianity.  Thirdly,  as  1  have 
already  obferved  ;  emigrants  from  Scotland  in  the  northern  provinces, 
who,  like  the  others,  are  fo  zealoufly  attached  to  their  own  religion  and 
manner  of  living,  that  it  will  require  fome  ages  before  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  are  fo  thoroughly  conlblidated  and  blended  as  to  become  one 
people. 

The  gentry  and  better  fort  of  the  Irilh  nation  in  general  differ  little  in 
language,  drefs,  manners,  and  cuiioms,  from  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  in 
Great  Britain,  whom  they  imitate.  Their  hofpitality  is  well  known,  but 
in  this  they  are  fometimes  fufpe<51:ed  of  more  ollentation  than  real  friend- 
ihip. 

The  Irifli  are  fo  fond  of  titles  that  their  peerage  has  become  a  burlefque 
upon  nobility,  many  ot  that  order  amongft  them  having  neither  antiquity, 
inerit,  nor  fortune  to  recommend  them  to  fuperior  notice;  and,  beficies 
other  bad  confequences,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  thefe  coronets  mull  be 
i'upported  at  the  expence  of  their  unhappy  tenants,  and  of  raanufa6tures, 
which  confequently  will  rife  in  proportion  to  the  increahng  price  of  nc- 
ceflaries. 

Religion.]  The  edabliflied  religion  and  ecclefiaftical  difcipline  of 
Ireland  is  the  fame  with  that  of  England.  I  have  already  obferved,  that 
among  the  bulk  of  the  people,  in  the  mod  uncultivated  parts,  popery, 
and  that  too  of  the  moil:  abfurd,  illiberal  kind,  is  prevalent.  The  irifh 
papifls  ftiil  retain  their  nominal  bifliops  and  dignitaries,  who  fubfifton 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  votaries.  But  even  the  blind  fub- 
mifTion  of  the  latter  to  their  clergy,  does  not  prevent  proteflantifm  from 
making  a  very  rapid  progrefs  there  in  towns  and  communities.  Great 
efforts  have  been  made  ever  lince  the  days  of  James  1.  in  erefting  free- 
fchools  for  civilizing  and  converting  the  Irifh  papifts.  The  inftitutlon 
of  the  incorporated  fociety  for  promoting  Englifh  protellant  working- 
fchools  though  of  no  older  date  than  1717,  has  been  amazingly  fuccefs- 
ful,  as  have  many  inftitutions  of  the  fame  kind  in  introducing  induftry 
and  knowledge  among  the  Irifli  ;  and  no  country  in  the  world  can  fhew 
greater  public  fpirited  efforts  than  have  been  made  by  the  government  of 
Ireland,  fince  that  time,  for  thefe  purpofes.  How  far  it  may  be  the  interefl: 
of  England  that  fome  kind  of  balance  between  the  two  religions  fliould  be 
kept  up,  I  fiiall  not  here  enquire. 

Ireland  contains  at  leail  as  many  fedarics  as  England,  particularly  pref- 
byterians,  anabaptifts,  quakers,  and  methodifls,  who  are  all  of  them 
connived  at  and  tolerated. 

Archesshoprics  AXD  EiSHOPRics.]  The  archbifiiOprics  are  four, 
Armagh,  Dublin,  Tuam,  and  Cafliell. 

The  bifhoprics  arc  iB,  viz.  Clogher,  Clo.nfertj  Cloyne,  Coike,  Derry, 
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Down,  Dromore,  Elphin,  Kildare,  Killaloe,  Leigklln,  Limerick,  Meath^ 
Ofiory,  Raphoe,  Waterford,  Kilmore,  and  Killala. 

Language.]  The  language  of  the  Iiifli  is  fundamentaliy  the  fame 
with  the  Britiih  and  Welft,  and  a  dialed  of  the  Celtic,  which  is  made  ufe 
cf  by  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  oppofite  the  Iiifn  coafts.  It  is,  however, 
in  a  great  meafiire  defaced  by  provincial  alterations,  but  not  fo  altered  as 
to  render  the  irilh,  Wellh,  and  Highlanders,  unintelligible  to  each  other. 
The  ufage  of  the  Irilh  language  occafions  among  the  common  people,  who 
fpeak  both  that  and  the  EngliQi,  a  difagreeable  tone  in  fpeaking,  which 
diffufes  itTelf  among  the  vulgar  in  general,  and  even  among  the  better 
ibrt  who  do  not  imderlland  Irifh.  it  is  probable,  however,  that  a  few 
ages  hence  the  latter  will  be  accounted  among  the  dead  languages. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  if  we  are  to  believe  the  fabulous 
accounts  of  Ireland,  learning  flouriihed  there  while  (lie  was  dormant  in  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Irifli  writers,  in  feveral 
branches  of  learning,  arts  and  fciences,  are  equal  to  thofe  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Archbifhop  Uflier  does  honour  to  literature  itfeli.  Dean  Swift, 
who  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled  in  the  walks 
of  wit,  humour,  and  fatire.  The  fprightlinefs  of  Farquhar's  wit  is  well 
known  to  all  lovers  of  the  drama  :  and  to  particularize  other  Irilh  writers 
of  learning  and  genius,  many  of  whom  are  living  at  this  day,  would  far 
exceed  my  bounds. 

University.]  Ireland  contains  but  one  univerfity  (if  a  college  can 
be  called  fuch)  which  is  that  of  Dublin,  founded  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
under  the  title  of  the  College  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity,  near 
Dublin,  with  a  power  of  conferring  degrees  of  bachelors,  mailers,  and 
doilors,  in  all  the  arts  and  faculties,-  At  prefent  it  confifts  of  a  provoft, 
feven  fenior,  thirteen  junior  fellows,  and  feventy  fcholars  of  the  houle, 
who  have  maintenance  upon  the  foundation.  The  vifitors  are  the  chan- 
cellor, or  vice-chancellor,  and  the  archbilhop  of  Dublin. 

Antiq^jit lES  AND  cu R losiTiES,  )  I  havc  already  mentioned  the 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL,  J  woU-dogs  in  Ireland,  and  her 
exemption  from  all  venomous  animals.  The  Irifh  gof-hawks  and  ger-fal- 
cons  are  celebrated  for  their  fliape  and  beauty.  The  moofe-deer  is  thought 
to  have  been  formerly  a  native  of  this  ifland,  their  horns  being  fometlmes 
dug  up  of  fo  great  a  fize,  that  one  pair  has  been  found  near  eleven  feet 
from  the  tip  of  the  right  horn  to  the  tip  of  the  left ;  but  the  greateft  natu- 
ral curioiity  in  Ireland  is  the  Giant's  Caufeway  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
about  eight  miles  from  Colerain,  which  is  thus  defcribed  by  Dr.  Pococke, 
late  biihop  of  Oflbry,  a  celebrated  traveller  and  antiquary.  He  lays, 
*'  that  he  meafured  the  moft  weflerly  point  at  high  water,  to  the  diftance 
of  360  feet  from  the  cliff;  but  was  told,  that  at  low  water  it  extended 
60  feet  farther  upon  adefcent,  till  it  was  loft  in  the  fca.  Upon  mcafuring 
the  eaftern  point,  he  found  it  540  feet  from  the  clifl' ;  and  faw  as  much 
more  of  it  as  the  other,  where  it  winds  to  the  call:,  and  is  like  that  lolt 
in  the  water. 

"  The  caufeway  is  compofed  of  pillars  all  cf  angular  fliiapes,  from  three 
fides  to  eight.  The  eaftern  point  where  it  joins  the  rock,  terminates  in  a 
perpendicular  cliff,  formed  by  the  upright  fides  of  rhe  pillars,  fome  of 
which  are  ^3  feet  4.  inches  high.  Each  pillar  confifts  of  feveral  joints  or 
ftones,  lying  one  upon  another,  from  fix  inches  to  about  a  foot  in  thick- 
nefs  ;  and  what  is  very  furprifmg,  fome  of  thefe  joints  are  fo  convex,  that 
their  prominences  are  nearly  quarters  of  fuheres,  round  each  of  which  is  a 
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ledge,  which  holds  them  together  with  the  greatefl:  firmnefs,  every  flone 
being  concave  on  the  other  fide,  and  fitting  in  the  exaaeit  manner  the 
convexity  of  the  upper  part  of  that  beneath  it.  The  pillars  are  from  one 
to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  generally  confiil  of  about  40  joints,  moH  of 
which  feparate  very  ealily,  and  one  may  walk  along  upon  the  tops  of  the 
pillars  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  water. 

"  But  this  is  not  the  mofl  fingular  part  of  this  extraordinary  curiofity, 
the  cliffs  themfelves  being  dill  more  furprifing.  From  the  bottom,  which 
is  of  black  (lone,  to  the  height  of  about  60  feet,  they  are  divided  at  equal 
diifances  by  ftripes  of  reddifli  flone,  that  refembles  a  cement  about  four 
inches  in  ihicknefs;  upon  this  there  is  another  ftratum  of  the  fame  black 
ftone,  with  a  ft  rat  urn  five  inches  thick  of  the  red.  Over  this  is  another 
ftratum  ten  feet  thick,  divided  in  the  fame  manner ;  then  a  Itratum  of  the 
red  Hone  twenty  feet  deep,  and  above  that  a  llratum  of  upright  pillars ; 
above  thefe  pillars  lies  another  flratum  of  black  Hone,  twenty' feet  high  ; 
and  above  this  again,  another  ilratum  of  upright  pillars,  rifing  in  fome 
places  to  the  tops  of  the  cliffs,  in  others  not  fo  high,  and  in  others  ao-ain 
above  it,  where  they  are  called  the  chimneys.  The  face  of  thefe  cliffs 
extend  about  three  Engliih  miles." 

The  cavities,  the  romantic  profpeds,  catarads,  and  other  pleafing  and 
uncommon  natural  objects  to  be  met  with  in  Ireland,  are  too  numerous  to 
be  called  rarities,  and  feveral  pamphlets  have  been  employed  in  defcribing 
them.  As  to  the  artificial  rarities  in  Ireland,  the  chief  are  the  round  Pha- 
ros, or  Hone  towers,  found  upon  the  coaHs,  and  fuppofed  to  be  built  by 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  who  made  ufeof  them  as  fpy-towers  or  barbi- 
cans, light-houfes  or  beacons. 

Cities,  towns,  forts,  and  other  7  Dublin,  the  capital  of 
EDIFICE?,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE.  )  Ireland,  is  in  magnitude 
and  the  number  of  Inhabitants,  the  fecond  city  in  the  Britiili  dominions  ; 
much  about  the  fize  of  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  Berlin,  and  Marfeilles. 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  fquare,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  long,  and 
nearly  as  much  in  breadth,  and  is  fuppofed  to  contain  140,000  inlvibit- 
ants.  It  is  fituated  270  m.iles  north-weft  of  London,  and  60  miles  w^eft 
from  Holyhead,  in  North  Wales,  the  ufual  ftation  of  the  palTage  vefTels 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Dublin  Hands  about  feven  miles  from 
the  fea,  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  and  fpacious  bay,  to  which  it  gives  name, 
upon  the  river  Liffey,  which  divides  it  almoH  into  two  equal  parts,  and  is 
banked  in  through  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  on  both  fides.  Which  form 
fpacious  quays,  where  vcfiels  below  the  firft  bridge  load  and  unload  before 
the  merchants  doors  and  warehoufes.  A  Hranger  upon  entering  the  bay 
of  J)ublin,  which  is  about  feven  miles  broad,  and  in  Hormy  weather  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  is  agreeably  furprifed  with  the  beautiful  profpe6t  on 
each  fide,  and  the  diltant  view  of  Wicklovv  mountains ;  but  Dublin,  from 
its  low  fituation,  makes  no  great  appearance.  ^I'he  increafe  of  Dublin, 
within  twenty  years  laft  pail,  is  incredible,  and  it  is  generally  fuppofed  that 
40CO  houfes  have  been  added  to  the  city  and  fuburbs  fince  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne.  This  city,  in  its  appearance,  bears  a  near  refemblance  to 
London.  The  houfes  are  of  brick  ;  the  old  Hreets  are  narrow  and  mean, 
but  many  of  the  new  Hreets  are  more  elegant  and  better  planned  than  thofe 
of  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain.  SackvlUe-Hreet,  which  is  fometimes 
called  the  Mall,  is  particularly  noble.  The  houfes  are  elegant,  lofty, 
f\nd  uniformly  built,  and  a  gravel  walk  runs  through  the  whole  at  an 
cquiil  diftance  from  the  fides. 
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Tke  river  Liitey,  though  navigable  for  Tea  vefTels  as  f^ir  as  the  euHom- 
houie,  or  centre  of  the  city,  is  but  fmail,  when  compared  to  the  Thames 
at  London.  Over  it  are  two  handfome  bridges,  iateiy  built  of  ilone,  in 
iinitation  of  that  at  Weftminller,  and  three  others  that  have  little  to  re- 
commend them.  Hitherto  the  centre  of  Dublin  toward  the  cuftom-houfe 
was  crowded  and  inconvt-nienr  for  commercial  parpofes  ;  but  of  lace  a  new 
{Ireet  has  been  opened,  leading  from  Eflex  bridge  to  the  caiUe,  where  the 
lord  lieutenant  rehdes.  A  new  Exchange  has  lately  been  built  upon  the 
moft  magnllicent  plan,  the  hril  ftone  of  wh:ch  was  had  by  lord  Towtifliend 
the  then  lord  lieutenant,  and  feveral  other  ufeful  undertakings  and  em- 
belliihments  are  in  agitation. 

The  barracks  are  plealantly  iituated  on  an  eminence  near  the  river, 
Thev  conliil  of  four  large  courts,  in  which  are  generally  quartered  four 
battalions  of  foot,  and  one  regiment  of  horle  ;  from  hence  the  caiUe  and 
city  guards  are  relieved  daily.  They  are  laid  to  be  the  largeil  and  coin- 
plece;t  building  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

The  linen  hall  was  erected  at  the  public  expence,  and  opened  in  the 
year  i  728,  for  the  reception  cf  fuch  Imen  cloths  as  were  brought  to  Dub- 
lin for  fale,  for  which  there  are  convenient  apartments.  It  is  entirely  under 
the  direftiun  of  the  truflees  for  the  encouragement  of  the  linen  manufac- 
tory oF  Ireland,  who  are  compofed  cf  the  lord  chancellor,  the  primate,  the 
archbilhop  of  Dublin,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
This  national  inftitution  is  producl:ive  of  great  advantages,  by  preventing 
many  frauds  which  otherwife  would  be  committed  in  a  capital  branch  of 
trade,  by  which  many  thoufands  are  employed,  and  the  kingdom  greatly 
enriched. 

Stevens-Green  is  a  moft  extenfive  fquare,  being  one  mile  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  partly  laid  out  in  gravel  walks,  like  St.  James's  Park,  with 
trees  on  each  lide,  in  which  may  be  feen,  in  fine  weather,  a  refort  of  as 
much  beauty,  gaiety,  and  finery,  as  at  anyot  the  public  places  in  England. 
IVjany  of  the  houfes  round  the  Green  are  very  llately,  but  want  of  unifor- 
mity is  obiervable  throughout  the  whole.  Ample  amends  will  be  made  for 
this  defect  by  another  Ipacious  fquare  near  Stevens- Green,  now  laid  out 
and  partly  built.  The  houfes  being  lofty,  uniform,  and  carried  on  with 
flone  as  far  as  the  fird  floor,  will  give  the  whole  an  air  of  magnificence, 
not  exceeded  by  anything  of  the  kind  in  Britain,  if  we  except  Bath. 

The  front  ot  Trinity  College,  extending  above  300  leet,  is  built  of 
Portland  It  one  in  the  fineil  tajie. 

The  parliament-houfe  was  begun  in  1729,  and  finiOied  in  1739,  at  the 
expence  of  40,ocol.  This  fuperb  pile  is  in  general  of  the  Tonic  order, 
and  is  at  this  time  juftly  accounted  one  of  che  foremoil  architedural  beau- 
ties. The  portico  in  particular  is,  perhaps,  without  parallel;  the  internal 
parts  have  alio  many  beauties,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  building  is 
lighted  has  been  much  admired.  But  one  of  the  greateu  and  moil:  laud- 
able undertakings  that  this  age  can  boaif  of,  is  the  building  of  a  llone 
wall  about  the  breadth  of  a  moderate  llreet,  a  proportionable  height,  and 
three  miles  in  length,  to  confine  the  channel  of  the  bay,  and  to  llieker 
vefiels  in  llormy  weacher. 

Before  1  quit  this  fubjeft  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  public  erections 
of  this  city,  and  all  over  the  kingdom  are  the  works  of  parliament,  and 
executed  at  the  national  expence.  They  are  num.erous,  they  are  fub- 
flantial ;  and  they  comprehend  whatever  is  great  and  ilriking  in  architec- 
ture.   They  are  not  the  works  of  a  year  or  two,  hurried' up  by  fo.r.e 
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needy  individual  upon  a  lofmg  contrafl,  fuitable  to  the  confined  ideas  of 
a  few  citizens  ;  but  they  are  the  works  of  an  age,  they  are  raifed  upon  th^ 
moil  liberal  plan,  the  expence  is  unlimited,  and,  to  the  immortal  honoul* 
of  the  Iri(h  government,  their  trcafury  is  always  open  for  whatever  has 
the  appearance  of  national  improvement.  Thus  their  canals,  embank- 
ments, highways,  bridges,  churches,  barracks,  and  other  public  edifices, 
are  judiciouily  contrived  and  happily  executed. 

The  civil  government  of  Dublin  is  by  a  lord  mayor,  Sec,  the  fame  as 
in  London,  Every  third  year,  the  lord  mayor,  and  the  24  companies, 
by  virtue  of  an  old  charter,  are  obliged  to  perambulate  the  city,  and  its 
liberties,  which  they  call  riding  the  Franchifes.  Upon  this  occafion  the 
citizens  vie  with  each  other,  in  (liow  and  oitentation,  which  is  fometimes 
produdive  of  difagreeable  confequences  to  many  of  their  families.  In 
Dublin  are  two  large  theatres,  that  are  generally  well  filled,  and  which 
ferve  as  a  kind  of  nurfery  to  thofe  in  London.  Jn  this;  city  are  18  pariQi 
churches,  8  chapels,  3  churches  for  French,  and  i  for  Dutch  proteflants, 
7  prelbyterian  meeting-houfes,  i  for  methodifts,  2  for  quakers,  and  16 
Roman  catholic  chapels.  A  royal  hofpital,  like  that  at  Chelfea,  for  inva- 
lids ;  a  lying-in  hoipitai,  with  gardens,  built  and  laid  out  in  the  fined: 
tafle;  an  hofpital  for  lunatics,  built  by  the  famous  dean  Swift,  who  him- 
felf  died  a  lunatic  ;  and  fundry  other  hofpitals  for  patients  of  every  kind. 

It  has,  however,  been  matter  of  furprize,  that  with  all  this  fpirit  of 
national  improvement,  few  or  no  good  inns  are  to  be  met  with  in  Ireland. 
In  the  capital,  which  may  be  clafiTed  among  the  fecond  order  of  cities  of 
Europe,  there  is  not  one  inn  that  deferves  that  name.  This  may,  in 
fome  meafure,  be  accounted  for,  by  the  long  and  fometimes  dangerous 
palTage  from  Chefter  and  Holyhead  to  Ireland,  which  prevents  the  gentry 
of  England,  with  their  families,  from  vifiting  that  ijland  ;  but  as  an  ex- 
cellent turnpike  road  has  lately  been  made  to  Port  Patrick  in  Scotland, 
from  whence  the  pafiiige  is  fliorr  and  fafe,  the  roads  of  Ireland  may  by  this 
means  become  more  frequented,  efpecially  when  the  rural  beauties  of  that 
kingdom  are  more  generally  known.  For  though  in  England,  France,  and 
Italy,. a  traveller  meets  with  views  the  moil  luxuriant  and  rich,  he  is  fome- 
times cloyed  with  a  famenefs  that  runs  through  the  whole;  but  in  thofe 
countries  of  North  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  rugged  mountains,  whofe 
tops  look  down  upon  the  clouds,  the  extenfive  lakes,  enriched  with  bufliy 
iflands,  the  cavities,  glens,  catarads,  and  other  pleafing  and  uncommon 
natural  objects  that  frequently  prefent  themfelves  in  various  forms  and 
fliapes,  have  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  imagination,  and  are  pleafing  to 
the  fancy  of  every  admirer  of  nature,  however  rough  or  unadorned  with 
artificial  beauties. 

Corke  is  defervedly  reckoned  the  fecond  city  in  Ireland,  in  magnitude, 
riches,  and  commerce.  It  lies  1 29  miles  fouth-wefi:  of  Dublin,  and  con- 
tains about  50,000  inhabitants,  two  thirds  of  whom  are  catholics.  Corke, 
though  deftitute  of  walls,  &c.  is  efieemed  a  garrifon  town,  and  has  a 
military  governor  conftantly  appointed  for  it,  which  is  in  reality  a  fine^ 
cure.  Its  haven  is  deep  and  well  Iheltered  from  all  winds  ;  but  fmall  vef- 
fels  only  come  up  to  its  quay,  which  ftands  about  7  miles  up  the  river  Lee, 
This"  is  the  chief  port  of  merchants  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  there  is,  per^ 
haps  more  beef,  tallow,  hides,  and  butter  fliipped  off  here,  than  in 
all  the  other  ports  of  Ireland  put  together.  Hence  there  is  a  great  refort 
of  fiiips  to  this  port,  particularly  of  thofe  bound  from  Great  Britain  to 
Tamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  all  the  Caribbee  iflands  which  put  in  here  ro 
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Vj(5lual  and  complete  their  lading,  Kinfale  is  a  populous  and  flfong  tci^a^ 
with  an  excellent  harbour,  and  confiderable  commerce  and  fliippingr 
and  it  is,  moreover,  occalionally  a  ftation  for  the  naval  royal;  tor 
which  end  this  port  is  furniflied  with  proper  naval  officers  and  llore- 
keepers.  VVaterford  is  reckoned  next  to  Corke  for  rifches  and  fhipping* 
It  is  commanded  by  Duncannon  Fort,  and  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  town, 
is  a  citadel.  Limerick  is  a  haridfome,  populous,  commercial,  ftrong  cityj 
and  lies  on  both  lides  the  Shannon. 

Belfaft  is  a  large  fea-port  and  trading  toWn  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lageii 
water,  where  it  falls  into  Carrickfergus  bay  :  'Downpatrick  haS  a  flourifh-* 
ing  linen  manutafturci  Carrickfergus  (or  Knockfergus)  is  by  fome  deemed 
the  capital  town  of  the  province,  has  a  good  harbour  and  caftle,  but  little 
commercci  Derry  (or  Londonderry,  as  it  is  moft  iifually  called)  ftandi 
on  Lough  Foyl,  is  a  ftrong  little  city,  having  fome  linen  manufadturesj 
with  fome  commerce  and  fl^ipping.  All  this  extreme  north  part  of  Ire- 
land is  lituated  fo  near  to  Scotland,  that  they  are  in  fight  of  each  other*s 
coafts.  Donegal,  the  county-town  of  the  fame  name  (otherwife  called  th.6 
county  of  Tyrconnel)  is  a  place  of  fome  trade;  as  is  likewife  EnnifkiHing* 
All  which  laft  mentioned  places,  and  many  more  (though  lefs  confiderable 
ones)  are  chiefly  and  moil:  induftriouily  employed  in  the  manufacturing  of 
linen  and  linen  thread,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  whole  kingdom,  which, 
by  its  vaft  annual  exportation  of  linen  into  England,  is  enabled  to  pay 
for  the  great  annual  importations  from  England  into  Ireland ;  and  like- 
wife  to  render  the  money  conftantly  drawn  from  Ireland  into  England,  by* 
her  abfentees,  lefs  grieveous  to  her* 

Though  Ireland  contains  no  ftrong  places,  according  to  the  modern  im- 
provements in  fortification,  yet  it  has  feveral  forts  and  garrifonsj  that  fervc 
as  comfortable  finecu res  to  military  officers*  The  chief  are  Londonderry^ 
and  Ciilmore  Fort,  Corke,  Limerick,  Kinfale,  Duncannon,  Rofs  Gaftle, 
Dublin,  Charlemont,  Galway,  Carrickfergus,  Maryborough,  and  Ath- 
ione.  Each  of  thefe  forts  is  furniflied  with  deputy  governors,  undet 
various  denominations,  who  have  pecuniary  proviiions  from  the  govern* 
ment. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  public  buildings  of  this  kingdom,  I  ttiuft  not 
forget  the  numerous  barracks  where  the  foldiers  are  lodged,  equally 
to  the  eafe  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants.  This  laudable  example 
has  not  yet  been  followed  by  Great  Britain,  though  it  is  well  knovrn^ 
that  the  method  of  quartering  the  army  upon  innkeepers,  &c*  is  a  GOn- 
iiitutionai  grievance,  bordering  upon  the  oppreffive  maxims  of  the  feudal 
times.  That  numerous  body  of  people,  however,  have  much  to  expe6t 
from  the  complexion  of  the  prefent  government,  which  is  giving  daily 
proofs  of  its  wifdom  and  its  humanity  in  the  relief  of  the  fubje6V. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  Vvhat  1  have  faid  of  England 
imder  this  head,  is  in  a  great  meafure  applicable  to  Irelandi  Her  chief 
exports  confift  of  linen  cloth,  yarn,  lawris,  arid  cambrics^  which  ar^ 
encouraged  by  the  Endifh  government.  Wool  and  bay  yarn  are  by  law 
allowed  to  be  exported  to  England  only,  but  great  quantities  of  both  ar® 
fmuggied  into  other  countries.  The  other  expdfts  are  horfts  and  black 
cattle,  beef,  pork,  green  hidesj  fome  tanned  leather^  calf-ikins  dried, 
tallow,  butter,  candles,  cheefe,  ox  and  cow  horns,  ox-hair,  horfe-hair, 
lead,  in  no  great  proportion,  copper-ore,  herrings,  dried  fifh^  raT)blt- 
ikins  and  furr,  otter-lkinsj  goat-lkins,  falmon,  and  a  few  other  par* 
tieulars, 
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The  Trifil,  ui  general,  complain  of  the  vaft  difadvantagcs  under  wlrlcY^" 
their  country  lies,  trom  that  prohibition  which  does  not  fafFer  them  to 
cultivate  to  the  tuU  their  woollen  and  iron  raanufaftures,  or  to  make  the 
beft  of  their  natural  fituation  and  harbours.    The  Englifli  government  has 
wifely  relaxed  foinewhat  in  various  particulars  of  late,  but  the  fmuggling 
of  wool  to  France  can  only  be  prevented  by  a  farther  extenfion  of  thefe 
privileges.     By  means  of  this  wool,   the  French  have  eftabliflicd  con- 
iiderable  manutadures  in  various  parts  of  that  kingdom,  from  whence 
they  greatly  underiell  the  Englifli  at  foreign  markets.    To  fruftrate  this 
rivahhip,  as  well  as  to  prevent  emigrations  amongft  the  Irifh,  who,  for 
'  want  of  employment,  and  other  caufes,  are  forced  to  crofs  the  Atlan- 
tic, it  is  greatly  to  be  wilhed,  that  the  manufafture  of  Irifli  wool  may 
be  reftored  to  its  native  channel*.  They  even  complain,  that  the  benefits 
of  their  linen  manufadure  are  now  greatly  abridged  by  the  vaft  pro- 
grefs  made  in  the  fame  by  the  Scots,  and  repeated  attempts  have  been 
made  to  prove  that  their  commercial  difcouragements  are  detrimental  to 
England  herfelf,  and  beneficial  to  her  natural  enemies.    Whatever  truth 
there  inay  be  in  this  complaint,  it  is  certain  that  the  Irifli  have  carried 
their  inland  manufactures,  even  thofe  of  luxury,  to  an  amazing  height^ 
and  that  their  lords  lieutenants,  and  their  court,  have  of  late  encouraged 
them  by  their  Ctxaraples,  and,  while  they  are  in  that  governmenr,  making 
life  of  no  other. 

Public  trading  companies.]    Of  thefe  T  know  none  In  Ireland, 
as  the  bankers  cannot  be  admitted  as  fuch  ;  neither  can  the  Dublin 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  which 
was  incorporated  in  1750.    The  X^inen-hall,  however,  at  Dublin,  is  under  " 
as  juit  and  nice  regulations  as  any  commercial  houfe  in  Europe. 

Constitution  and  government,]  Ireland  is  iVill  a  diflini^}'} 
though  a  dependent  fubordlnate  kingdom.  It  was  only  entitled  the  domi- 
nion or  lordfliip  of  Ireland,  and  the  king's  ftyle  was  no  other  thanDomi- 
nus  Hibernise,  Lord  of  Ireland,  till  the  33d  year  of  king  Henry  VIII,. 
when  he  affumed  the  title  of  king,  which  is  recognized  by  a6t  of  parlia* 
ment  in  the  fame  reign.  But  as  England  and  Scotland  are  now  one  and 
the  fame  kingdom,  and  yet  differ  in  their  municipal  laws ;  fo  England 
and  Ireland  are,  on  the  other  hand,  diflinCt  kingdoms,  and  yet  in  general 
agree  in  their  lawa.  For  after  the  conquefl  of  Ireland  by  king  Henry  IL 
the  laws  of  England  were  received  and  fvvorn  to  by  the  Irhh  nation,  allem- 
bled  at  the  council  of  Lifmore.  And  as  Ireland,  thus  conquered,  planted^, 
and  governed,  ftill  continues  in  a  ftate  of  dependence,  it  muii  necefTariiy 
conform  to,  and  be  obliged  by  fuch  laws  as  the  fuperior  flate  thinks  proper 
^  to  prefcribe. 

But  this  il:ate  of  dependence  being  almoft  forgotten,,  and  ready  to  be 
difputed  by  the  Iridi  nation^  it  became  necefTary,  fome  years  ago,  to 
declare  how  that  matter  really  flood  :  and,  therefore,  by  llatue  6th  of 
George  I.  it  is  declared,  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  fubor- 
dinate  to,  and  dependent  upon,  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain,  as 
being  infeparably  united  thereto;  and  that  the  king's  majefty,  with  the 
confent  of  the  lords  and  commons  of  Great  Britain  in  parliament,  hath- 
power  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people  of  Ireland, 

The  conftitutlon  of  the  Irifh.  government,  as  it  ftands  at  prefent,  with 
regard  to  diilributive  juftice,  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  England.  A 
chief  governor,  who  generally  goes  by  the  name  of  lord  lieutenant,  ,  is 

*  By  a  late  a6l  of  the  Britilh  parliament  the  Ixlih  trade  has  been  extended  coiifulerably, 
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fent  over  from  England  by  the  king-,  whom  he  reprefehts,  but  his  power 
is  in  {bme  meafure  retrained,  and  in  others  enlarged,  according  to  the 
king's  pleafiire,  or  the  exigency  of  the  times*  On  his  entering  upon  this 
hououiable  office,  his  letters  patent  are  publicly  rend  In  the  couhcil- 
chamber,  and  having  taken  the  ufual  oaths  before  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
fword,  which  is  to  be  carried  before  him,  is  delivfeied  into  his  hands,  and 
be  is  feated  in  the  chair  of  ftate,  attended  by  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
members  of  the  privy-council,  the  peers  and  nobles,  the  king  at  arms,  a 
ferjeant  at  mace,  and  other  officers  of  ftate  ;  and  he  never  appears  publicly 
without  being  attended  by  a  body  of  horfe-guards.  Hehce,  with  refpeft 
to  his  authority,  his  train  and  fplendor,  there  is  no  viceroy  in  Chriftehdom 
that  comes  nearer  to  the  grandeur  and  majeily  of  a  king.  He  has  a  council 
compofed  of  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  ;  namely,  the  chancellor,  trea- 
furer,  and  fuch  of  the  archbifhops,  earls,  bifliops,  barons,  judges,  and 
gentlemen,  as  his  majefty  is  pleafed  to  appoint.  The  parliament  here, 
as  well  as  in  England,  is  the  fupreme  court,  which  is  convened  by  the 
king's  writ;  and  generally  lits  once  every  fecond  year.  It  conlifts,  as  in 
England,  of  a  houfe  of  lords  and  commons.  Of  the  former,  many  are 
Englifli  or  Britifh  peers,  or  commons  of  Great  Britain  ;  a  few  are  papifts,^ 
who  cannot  lit  without  being  properly  qualified  ;  and  the  number  of 
commons  amount  to  about  300.  The  laws  are  made  by  the  houfe  of 
lords  and  commons,  after  which  they  are  fent  to  England  for  the  royal 
approbation  ;  when,  if  approved  of  by  his  majefty  and  council,  they 
pafs  the  great  feal  of  England,  and  are  returned. 

For  the  regular  diftribution  of  julilce,  there  are  alfo  In  Ireland  four 
terms  held  annually  for  the  deciiion  of  caufes ;  and  four  courts  of  juftice, 
the  chancery,  king's  bench,  common-pleas,  and  exchequer.  The  high- 
flieriffs  of  the  feveral  counties  were  formerly  cbofenby  the  people,  but  are 
now  nominated  by  the  lord-lieutenant.  From  this  general  view  it  appears 
that  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  inftltutions  are  almoft  the  fame  in  Ireland 
as  in  England. 

Revenues.]  In  Ireland  the  public  revenue  arlfes  from  hereditary  and 
temporary  duties,  of  which  the  king  is  the  truftee,  for  applying  it  to 
!  particular  purpofes ;  but  there  is  befides  this  a  private  revenue  arifing 
from  the  ancient  demefne  lands,  from  forfeiture  lor  treafon  and  felony, 
prifage  of  wines,  light-houfe  duties,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the  cafual  re- 
venue, not  granted  by  parliament ;  and  in  this  the  crown  has  the  fame 
unlimited  property  that, a  fubje^H:  has  in  his  own  freehold.  The  extent  of 
I  that  revenue  is  perhaps  a  fecret  to  the  public. 

The  publ'c  revenue  of  Ireland  is  fuppofed  at  prefent  to  exceed  half  a 
million  ilerling,  of  which  the  Irifh  complain  greatly  that  about  7o,ooolr 
is  granted  in  penfions,  and  a  great  part  to  abfentees.  Very  large  fums 
'  are  alfo  granted  by  their  own  parliament  for  more  valuable  purpofes,  the 
improvement  of  their  country  and  civilizing  the  people;  fuch  as  the  inland 
navigation,  bridges,  highways,  churches,  premiums,  protejfhmt  fchools, 
and  other  particulars,  which  do  honour  to  the  wildom  and  patiiotifm  of 
that  parliament. 

And  it  is  alfo  a  happy  circumftance  for  the  Irith,  that  the  revenues 
neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  their  government,  and  other  purpofes,  are 
raifcd  with  fo  much  eafe  as  to  be  fcarcely  felt  by  the  people.  Their 
lands  are  not  faddled  with  heavy  taxes,  nor  their  trade  v/ith  foreign 
nations  cramped  by  Innumerable  duties  :  hence  the  amazing  low 
price  of  aimolt  every  article  of  general  conf-jmptign  ;  many  of  which,  as 
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foap,  candles,  Sec.  are  fo  low  as  to  tempt  coafling  veflels  to  fmuggle  thei* 
into  Britain.  Good  claret  wine  is  fold  in  the  metropolis  of  the  king 
dom  at  two  fnillings  a  bottle,  and  other  liquors  proportionably  cheafw 
Butcher's  meat,  though  now  on  the  rife,  is  fold  at,  two  pence  per  pound; 
turkies  at  twenty  pence,  and  other  poultry  at  a  trifling  expence.  But  in 
Dublin  thefe  golden  days  leem  moflly  over,  proviiions,  during  the  lall 
twenty  years,  having  gradually  rofe  to  double  the  original  price. 

Coins.]    What  the  ancient  coins  of  the  Irifh  were,  is  now  a  matter 
of  mere  curioiity  and  great  uncertainty.    At  prefent  the  corns  of  Ireland 
are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  England  (the  Irifti  having  no  mint),  but  they 
differ  in  their  denomination,  an  Englifli  Ihilling  paffing  in  Ireland  for  ^ 
thirteen  pence,  and  fo  of  the  other  Englilh  coins.    See  the  table  of  coins  i 
at  the  end  of  the  book.  | 

Military  strength.]    Thofe  parts  of  Ireland  that  are  moft  un-  I 
cultivated,  contain  numbers  of  inhaoitants  that  have  very  little  fenfc 
either  of  divine  or  human  layvs,  and  regular  forces  are  abfolutely  necelfary 
for  keeping  them  in  order,  witnefs  the  infurredions  of  the  White-boys, 
and  other  banditti,  who  are  infligatcd  by  their  priefts.    For  thefe  and 
other  purpofes  1.61O00  Britilh  troops  are  generally  quartered  in  Ireland, 
where  they  are  maintained  and  paid  upon  the  Irifh  eUablifhment.    It  does 
not,  however,  appear,  that  the  bulk  of  the  Irifh  Catholics  are  fond  of  a 
revolution  in  government,  as  few  or  none  of  them  joined  Thurot  in  hia  t 
defcent  upon  Carrickfergus,  oi'  took  any  part  with  the  pretender  in  the  1 
laft  rebellion. 

History.]    The  Irifh  monks  have  formed  a  more  regular  plan  of  | 
ancient  hiifory,  for  their  own  nation,  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  other 
countries,  and  with  fuch  plaufibility,  that  is  has  been  adopted  by  men  of  ' 
confiderable  learning  in  that  kingdom.    They  have  carried  up  a  iucceffiou  ii 
of  great,  w^ife,  and  learned  kings,  almofl  to  the  time  of  the  flood,  and^  | 
they  have  made  Ireland  flourifh  in  arts  and  Iciences,  efpecially  thole  of  | 
government,  long  before  they  were  known  in  Egypt,  or  Greece.    Writers,  i 
however,  after  the  Augullan  age,  have  mentioned  the  Irifll,  as  being  no  > 
better  than  favages,  and  the  mofi:  credible  of  the  modern  hifiorianti  fpeak 
of  them  as  being,  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  a  natioa  of  bar- 
barians,, t^hough  it  may  be  admitted  that,  before  this  period,  fome  of  their 
monks  and  clergy,  who  had  travelled  into  other  parts  of  Europe,  were 
holy  and  learned  men.  | 

That  the  northern  parts  of  Ireland  were  peopled  from  the  weft  of  Scot--  f 
land,  as  being  a  far  more  inviting  foil,  is  more  than  probable,  and'  it  is  ' 
likely  that  emigrants  from  other  parts  of  Europe  might  mingle  with  [ 
the  aboriginal  irifll;  but  hiflory  giv.es  us  no  fure  lights,  as  to  thofe 
matters.    Sir  James  Ware,  thebeflof  the  Irifh  antiquaries,  and  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  candour,  fpeaks  with  high  contempt  of  the  Irifh, 
before  they  were  converted,  to  Chrifliany,  by  St.  Patrick,  a  Scotchman,.  - 
who  died  in  493,.    After  this  they  were  occafionally  invaded  by  the  Saxons- 
kings  of  England,  but  in  the  year  79,5  and  798,  the  Danes  and. NormanSy  , 
or,  as  they  were  called,  the  Eaiteidings,  invaded' the  coafls  of  Ireland,, 
and  wei'e  the  firfl  who  erected  ftone  ediflces  '^^  ^^^^  kingdom.    The  ha-  ' 
bitations  ot  the  Irifll,  till  that  time,  were  of  hurdles  covered  with  ilraw' 
and  ruilies,  and  a  very  fev\^  of  folid  timber.     The  nati\res,  however,,- 
dstended  thcmfelves  bravely  againfl  the  Eailerlings,  who  built  Dublin,, 
Waterford,  Limerick,  Wexford,  and  Corke,  but  they  refided  chiefly  at 
'Uublin,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  which,  by  the  old  Irifli,  was  called: 
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Fingaly  or  i"he  Land  of  Strangers.  The  natives,  about  the  year  962, 
feem  to  have  called  to  their  affiilance  the  Anglo-Saxon  king  Edgar,  who 
had  then  a  confiderable  maritime  power,  and  this  might  have  given  oc- 
cafion  for  his  clergy  to  call  him  king  of  great  part  of  Ireland.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Dublin  was  about  that  time  a  flom-ifliing  city,  and  that  the  na- 
tive Irilh  gave  the  Eafterlingi?  feveral  defeats,  though  fupported  by  their 
countrymen  from  the  continent,  the  Ifle  of  Maji,  and  the  Hebrides. 

Though  the  ufe  of  letters  had  been  by  this  time  introduced  into  Ire- 
land, yet  its  hiflory  is  Hill  very  confufed.  We  know^  however,  that  it 
was  divided  among  feveral  petty  princes,  and  that  Henry  II.  of  England, 
provoked  at  their  piracies,  and  their  al!ifdng  his  enemies,  by  the  inftir 
gation  of  the  pope,  had  refolved  to  fubdt^e  fhem.  A  fidr  pretext  offered 
about  the  year  1168.  Dermot  Mac  Murrough,  king  of  Leinfter,  an 
oppreffive  tyrant,  quarrelled  with  all  his  neighbours,  and  carried  off  the 
wife  of  a  petty  prince,  0*Roirk.  A  confederacy  being  formed  againll: 
him,  under  Roderic  O'Connor  (who  it  feems  ivas  the  paramount  king  of 
Ireland),  he  was  driven  from  his  country,  and  took  refuge  at  the  court 
of  Henry  If.  who  promlfed  to  reilore  him  upon  taking  an  oath  of  fealty 
to  the  crown  of  England  for  himfelf,  and  all  the  petty  kings  depending 
on  him,  who  were  very  numerous.  Henry,  who  was  then  in  France,  re- 
commended Dermot's  cafe  to  the  Englirti  barons,  and  particularly  to 
Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke,  Robert  Fitz  Stephen,  and  Maurice  Fit^i 
Gerald.  Thefe  noblemen  undertook  the  expedition  upon  much  the  fame 
principles  as  the  Norman  and  Breton  lords  did  the  conqueft  of  England 
under  William  I.  and  Strongbow  was  to  marry  Dermot's  daughter  Eva, 
In  1 169,  the  adventurers  reduced  the  towns  of  Wexford  and  Waterford  ; 
and  the  next  year  Strongbow  arriving  with  a  flrong  reinforcement,  his 
marriage  was  celebrated. 

The  defcendents  of  the  Danes  continued  ftillpofleffed  of  Dublin,  which, 
after  fome  ineffectual  oppoiition  made  by  king  O'Connor,  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  the  EngUQi  foldiers,  but  Mac  Turkil,  the  Danifh  king, 
efcaped  to  his  fhipping.  Upon  the  death  of  Dermot,  Henry  It.  became 
jealous  of  earl  Strongbow,  feized  upon  his  eftates  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  recalled  his  fubjeds  from  Ireland.  The  h  ifli,  about  the  fame  time,  to 
the  amount  of  about  60,000,  befieged  Dublin,  under  king  O'Connor  ;  but 
though  all  Strongbow's  Irifh  friends  and  allies  had  now  left  him,  and  the 
city  was  reduced  to  great  extremity,  he  forded  the  Irifli  to  raiTe  the  fiege 
with  great  lofs,  and  going  over  to  England  he  appeafed  Henry  by  fwearing 
fealty  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and  religning  iaito  his  hand  all  the  Irifli  cities 
and  forts  he  held.  During  Strongbow's  abfence,  Mac  Turkil  returning 
with  a  great  fleet,  attempted  to  retake  the  city  of  Dublin,  but  was  killed 
at  the  fiege  ;  and  in  him  ended  the  race  of  Eafterllng  princes  in  Ireland. 

In  II 72,  Henry  U.  attended  by  400  knights,  4000  veteran  foldiers, 
and  the  flower  of  his  Englifli  nobility,  landed  near  Waterford  :  and  not 
only  all  the  petty  princes  of  Ireland,  excepting  the  king  of  Ulfter,  but 
the  great  king  Roderic  O'Connor,  fubmitted  to  Henry,  who  pretended 
that  O^Coanor^s  fubmjffion  included  that  of  Ulfler,  and  that  confequently 
he  was  the  paramount  fovereign  of  Ireland.  Be  that  as  it  will,  he  afj:e£ted 
to  keep  a  magnificent  court,  and  held  a  parliament  at  Dublin,  where  he 
parcelled  out  the  eftates  of  Ireland.,  as  William  the  Conqueror  had  done 
in  England,  to  his  Englifh  nobility.  He  then  fettled  a  civil  adminiftration 
at  Dublin,  as  near  as  poffible  to  that  of  England,  to  which  he  returned 
In  1173,  having  firil  fettled  an  Englifli  colony  from  Briltol  m  Dublin, 
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<vitb  all  the  liberties  and  free  culloms,  fay  their  Qhara6lers,  which  the  c\t\zm» 
of  Briftol  enjoyed.  From  tha,t  time  Dublin  began  to  flourifh.  Thus  the 
conqueft  of  Ireland  was  eftefted  by  the  Englilh  almoft  with  as  much  eafe 
as  that  of  Mexico  was  by  the  Spaniards,  and  for  much  the  fame  reafons, 
the  rude  and  unarmed  ftate  of  the  natives,  and  the  differences  that  pre-i 
vailed  a^mong  their  princes  or  leaders. 

Henry  gave  the  title  of  Lord  of  Ireland  to  his  fon  John,  who,  in  ii8j, 
went  over  in  perfon  to  Ireland  j  but  John,  and  his  giddy  Norman  courtiers, 
made  a  very  ill  ufe  of  their  power,  and  rendered  thcmfelves  hateful  to 
the  Irifh,  who  were  otherwile  very  well  difpofed  towards  the  Englifli. 
Richard  I.  was  too  rnuch  taken  up  vvith  the  crufades  to  pay  much  regard 
to  the  aifairs  of  Ireland,  but,  king  John,  after  his  accellion,  made  amende 
for  his  former  behaviour  towards  the  Irifh.    He  enlarged  his  father's  plan, 
of  introducing  into  Ireland  Englifli  laws  and  officers,  and  he  erected 
that  part  of  the  provinces  of  Leinfter  and  Munfter  which  was  within  the 
EngUfh  pale,  into  twelve  counties,    i  find,  however,  that  the  defcendents 
of  the  ancient  princes  in  other  places  paid  him  no  more  than  a  nominal 
fubje^Lion.    They  governed  by  theif  old  Brehon  laws,  and  ^xercifed  all. 
a.6ls  of  fovereigi:ity  within  their  own  ftates ;  and  indeed  this  was  pretty 
much  the  cafe  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  James  I.    The  unfettled  reign  of 
Henry  ill.  his  wars,  and  captivity,  gave  the  Irifh  a  very  mean  opinion 
of  the  Englifh  government  during  his  reign ;  but  they  feem  to  have 
continued  quiet  under  his  fon  h.dward  I.    Givellon,  the  famous  favourite 
of  Edward  II.  acquired  great  credit  while  he  afl:ed  as  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, but  the  fuccelTes  of  the  Scotch  king,  Robert  Bruce,  had  almoll 
proved  fatal  to  the  Englifh  intereft  in  Ireland,  and  fuggefled  to  the  Irifli 
the  idea  of  transferring  their  allegiance  from  the  kings  of  England  to 
Edward  Bruce,  king  Robert's  brother.    That  prince  accordingly  invaded 
Ireland,  where  he  gave  repeated  defeats  to  the  Englifli  governors,  and 
armies,  and  being  fupported  by  his  brother  in  perfon,  he  was  a6tually 
crowned  king  at  Dundalk,  and  narrowly  mifl^ed  being  mafter  of  Dublin, 
The  younger  Bruce  fcems  to  have  been  violent  in  the  exercife  of  his 
fovereignty,  and  he  was  at  lafl  defeated  and  killed  by  Bermingham  the 
Englifli  general.    After  this  Edward  II.  ruled  Ireland  with  great  mode^. 
i^ation,  and  pafled  feveral  excellent  a6ts  with  regard  to  that  country. 

But  during  the  minority  of  Edward  III.  the  commotions  were  again 
yenewed  in  Ireland,  and  not  fuppreflTed  without  great  lofs  and  difgrace 
on  the  fide  of  the  Englifli.  In  1333  a  rebellion  broke  out,  in,  which 
the  Englifli  inhabitants  had  no  inconfiderable  fliare.  A  fuccellion  of 
vigorous,  bra,ve  governors,  however,  at  lafl:  quieted  the  infurgents  ;  and 
about  the  year  1361,  prince  Lionel,  fon  to  Edward  III.  having  married 
the  heirefs  of  Ulfl:er,  wa,s  fent  over  to  govern  Ireland,  and,  if  poflible 
to  reduce  its  inhabitants  to  an  entire  conformity  with  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. In  this  he  made  a  great  progrefs,  but  did  not  entirely  accomplifli 
it.  It  appears,  at  this  time,  that  the  Irifli  were  in  a  very  fiouriflfing 
condition,  and  ^hat  one  of  the  greateft  grievances  they  complaiaied  of 
was,  that  the  Englifli  fent  oyer  men  of  mean.  b;rth  to  govern  them.  Ji; 
1394,  Richard  11.  finding  that  the  execution  of  his  defpotic  fchemes  in 
England  mufl:  abortive  without  farther  fupport,  pafl"ed  over  to  Ireland 
Vv^ith  an  army  of  34,000  mei;i  well  armed  and  appointed.  As  he  made 
no  ufe  of  force,  the  Jrifli  looked  upon  his  prefence  to  be  a  high  compli-^ 
ment  to  their  nation,  and  admired  the  magnificence  of  his-court.  Richard, 
on  the  other  hand,  courted  them  by  all  the,  arts  h^  could-  employ. 
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aiid  bcftowed  tlie  honour  T)f  knighthood  on  their  chiefs.  In  fliort,  he 
behaved  fo  as  to  entirely  win  their  affciftions.  In  1399^  Richard  being 
then  defpotic  in  England,  undertook  a  frefli  expedition  into  Ireland  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  lord  lieutenant,  the  earl  of  March,  who  had  been 
killed  by  the  wild  Iri(h.  His  army  again  ibuck  the  natives  with  confter- 
nation,  and  they  threw  thcmfelves  upon  his  mercy.  It  was  during  this 
expedition  that  the  duke  of  Lancafter  landed  in  England,  and  Richard 
upon  his  return  finding  himfelf  deferted,  and  that  he  could  not  depend 
upon  the  Irlfli,  furrendered  his  crown  to  his  rival. 

The  Irifli,  after  Richard's  death,  llill  retained  a  warm  aflfedion  for 
the  houfe  of  York,  and  upon  the  revival  of  that  family's  claim  to  the 
crown,  embraced  its  caufe.  Even  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VII.  to  the 
crown  of  England  did  not  reconcile  them  to  his  tide,  as  duke  of  Lan- 
caller,  and  the  Irilh  readily  joined  Lambert  Simnel,  who  pretended  to  be 
the  young  earl  of  Warwick,  fon  to  the  duke  of  Clarence,  but  for  this 
they  paid  dear,  being  defeated  in  their  attempt  to  invade  England.  This 
made  them  fomewhat  cautious  at  firlt  of  joining  Perkin  Warbeck,  not- 
tvithftandlng  his  plaufible  pretences  to  be  the  duke  of  York,  fecond  fon  of 
Edward  IV,  He  was,  however,  at  laft  recognized  as  king  by  the  Irifli, 
and  in  the  preceding  pages  the  reader  may  learn  the  event  of  his  hiilory. 
Henry,  however,  behaved  with  moderation  towards  his  iavourers,  and 
was  contented  with  requiring  the  Irilli  nobility  to  take  a  fredi  oath  of 
allegiance  to  his  government.  This  lenity  had  the  defired  effeft,  during 
the  admlniftration  of  the  two  earls  of  Klldare,  the  earl  of  Surry,  and 
the  earl  of  Ormond.  Henry  VIU.  governed  Ireland  by  fupporting  its 
chiefs  againfl  each  other,  but  they  were  tampered  with  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  upon  which  Henry  made  his  natural  fon,  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, his  lord  lieutenant.  I'his  did  not  prevent  the  Irifli  from  breaking 
out  into  rebellion  in  the  year  1540,  under  Fitz  Gerald,  who  had  been 
lord  deputy,  and  who  was  won  over  by  the  emperor,  but  was  at  lull 
hanged  at  Tyburn.  After  this,  the  houie  of  Auflria  found  their  account 
in  their  quarrels  w'ith  England,  to  form  a  flrong  party  among  the  Irilh. 

About  the  year  1542,  James  V.  king  af  Scotland,  formed  fome  pre* 
tenlions  on  the  crown  of  Ireland,  and  was  favoured  by  a  flrong  party 
among  the  Irilh  themfelves.  It  is  hard  to  fay,  had  he  lived,  what  the 
confequence  of  his  claim  might  have  been.  Henry  underlfood  that  the 
Irifli  had  a  mean  opinion  of  his  dignity,  as  the  kings  of  England  had 
hitherto  alTumed  no  higher  title  than  that  of  lords  of  Ireland  :  he  there- 
fore took  that  of  king  of  Ireland,  which  had  a  great  eifed  with  the 
native  Irifh,  who  thought  that  an  allegiance  was  not  due  to  a  lord  ;  and  to 
fpeak  the  truth,  it  was  fomewhat  furprihng  that  this  expedient  w^as  not 
thought  of  bcxore.  It  produced  a  more  perfect  fubmiffion  of  the  native 
Irifli  to  Henry's  government  than  ever  had  been  known,  and  even  O'Neil 
who  pretended  to  be  fucceffor  to  the  laft  paramount  king  of  Ireland, 
fvvore  allegiance  to  Henry,  who  created  him  earl  of  ' Tyrone. 

The  pope,  however,  and  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  by  re- 
mitting money,  and  fometimes  fending  over  troops  to  the  Irifli,  ftill  kept 
up  their  interefl:  in  that  kingdom,  and  drew  from  them  vafl  numbers  of  men 
to  their  armies,  where  they  proved  as  good  fo  diers  as  any  in  Europe, 
This  created  inexprelTible  difficulties  to  the  Englifn  government,  even  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Reformation  took 
place  in  the  Englifn  part  of  Ireland  with  little  or  no  oppofltion.  The 
irifli  feem  to  have  been  very  quiet  during  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  but 
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they  proved  thorns  m  the  fide  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  perpetual  dif* 
putes  fhe  had  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  give 
lier  great  uneafmefs,  and  the  pope,  and  the  houfe  of  Auftria  always  found 
new  refources  againft  her  in  Ireland,  The  Spaniards  poflefled  themfelves 
of  Kinfale  ;  and  the  rebellions  of  Tyrone,  who  baffled  and  outwitted 
her  favourite  general  the  earl  of  ElTex,  are  well  known  in  the  Englifh 
Jiiilory. 

The  lord  deputy  Mountjoy,  who  fucceeded  EfTex,  was  the  firft  Eng^ 
liftiman  who  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the  pradices  of  the  Spaniards  in  Ire- 
land by  defeating  them  and  the  Irilh  before  Kinfale,  and  bringing 
Tyrone  prifoner  to  England,  where  he  was  pardoned  by  queen  Elizabeth 
jn  1602,  This  lenity,  fhewn  to  fuch  an  oftender,  is  a  proof  of  the  dread-^ 
ful  apprehenfions  Elizabeth  had  from  the  popifli  interell  in  Ireland. 
James  J.  confirmed  the  pofleffions  of  the  Irifh ;  but  fuch  was  the  influence 
of  the  pope  and  the  Spaniards,  that  the  earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel, 
and  their  party,  planned  a  new  rebellion,  and  attempted  to  feize  the 
caille  of  Dublin ;  but  their  plot  being  difcovered,  their  chiefs  fled  beyond 
feas.  They  were  not  idle  abroad  j  for  in  1608  they  inftigated  Sir 
Calim  O-Dpgharty  to  a  frefli  rebellion,  by  promifing  him  fpeedy  fupplies 
of  men  and  money  from  Spain,  Sir  Calim  was  killed  in  the  dilpute, 
and  his  adherents  were  taken  and  executed.  The  attainders  of  the  Irifti 
rebels  which  pafled  in  the  reigns  of  James  and  Elizabeth,  vefl;ed  in  the 
crown  511,465  acres,  in  the  feveral  counties  of  Donnegal,  Tyronne, 
Coleraine,  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  and  Armagh ;  and  enabled  the  king 
to  make  that  proteftant  plantation  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  which  now, 
from  the  moil  rebellious  province  of  the  kingdom,  is  the  moft  quiet  and 
reformed. 

Thqfe  prodigious  attainders,  however  ju ft  and  neceflary  they  might  be, 
pperated  fatally  for  the  Englilh  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  Irifli 
Roman  Catholics,  in  general,  were  influenced  by  their  priefls  to  hope  not 
only  to  repoflTefs  the  lands  of  their  forefathers,  but  to  reflore  the  popifh 
religion  in  Ireland.  They  therefore  entered  into  a  deep  and  deteftable 
fonfpiracy  for  m^ffacring  all  the  Englifli  proteflants  in  that  kingdom. 
In  this  they  were  encouraged  by  the  unhappy  diflenfions  that  broke 
out  between  the  king  and  his  parliaments  in  England  and  Scotland. 
Their  bloody  plan  being  difcovered  by  the  Englifh  government  at  Dub^ 
lin,  prevented  that  city  from  falling  into  their  hands.  They  however 
partly  executed,  in  1641,  their  horrid  fcheme  of  malTacre :  but  authors 
have  not  agreed  as  to  the  numbers  who  were  murdered;  perhaps  they 
have  been  exaggerated  by  vvarm  proteflant  writers,  feme  of  whom  have 
.  mounted  the  number  pf  the  fufferers  to  40,000  j  other  accounts  fpeak 
of  10, pop,  or  12,000,  and  fome  have  even  diminifhed  that  number. 
What  followed  in  confequenee  of  this  rebellion,  and  the  redudion  of 
Ireland  by  Crom\vell,  whp  retaliated  the  cruelties  of  the  Irilh  papiits 
Vpon  themfelves,  belongs  to  the  hiilory  of  England.  It  is  certain,  that 
they  fmarted  fo  feyerely,  tha|:  they  w&re  quiet  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  His  popifli  fucceflbr^nd  brother,  even  after  the  Revolution  took 
place,  foujid  an  afylum  in  Ireland  ;  arid  was  encouraged  to  hope,  that  by 
the  alfiflancq  of  the  natives  thcp,  he  mi^ht  remount  his  throne:  but  he 
was  deceived^  and  his  own  pufiUanimity  co-operated  with  his  difappoint- 
|nent.  He  was  driven  out  of  Ireland  by  his  fon-in-Iaw,  after  the  battle 
pf  the  Boyne,  the  only  vidory  that  ever  William  gained  in  perfoi^. 
jarqsjj  u  is  tru^,  fought  at  the  head  of  ^n  undifciplined  rabble,  but  his 
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French  auxiliaries  were  far  from  behaving  as  heroes.  It  mnfi;  be  acknow- 
ledged however,  that  he  left  both  the  field  and  the  kingdom  too  foom 
for  a  brave  man.  The  forfeitures  that  fell  to  the  crown  on  account  of 
the  Trilh  rebellions  and  the  Revolution,  are  almoft  incredible ;  and  hadt 
the  ads  of  parliament  which  gave  them  away  been  flri6Vly  inforced,  Ire- 
land mufl  have  been  peopled  with  Britifli  inhabitants.  But  many  political 
reafons  occurred  for  not  driving  the  Irifh  to  defpair.  The  friends  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  proteftant  religion  were  fufficientiy  gratified  out  of  the 
forfeited  eftates.  Too  many  of  the  Roman  catholics  might  have  been, 
forced  abroad  ;  and  it  was  proper  that  a  due  balance  lliould  be  preferved 
between  the  Roman  catholic  and  proteftant  intereft. 

It  was  therefore  thought  prudent  to  relax  the  reins  of  government,  ani 
not  to  put  the  forfeitures  too  rigoroufly  into  execution.  The  experience 
of  half  a  century  has  confirmed  the  wifdom  of  the  above  confiderations. 
The  lenity  of  the  meafures  purfued  in  regard  to  the  Irifli  Roman  catholics, 
and  the  great  pains  taken  for  the  inftruftion  of  their  children,  with  the 
progrefs  which  knowledge  and  the  arts  have  made  in  that  country,  have 
diminiflied  the  popifti  intereft  fo  much,  that  the  Irifh  proteftants  have  of 
late  difputed  many  points  of  their  dependency.  The  fpirit  of  induftry 
has  enabled  the  Irifh  to  know  their  own  ftrength  and  importance,  to  which 
fome  accidental  circumftances  have  concurred.  All  her  ports  are  now 
opened  for  the  exportation  of  wool  and  woollen  yarn  to  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.  And  of  late  years  a6ts  of  parliament  have  been  made  occafionally 
for  permitting  the  importation  of  fait  beef,  pork,  butter,  cattle,  and 
tallow,  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain. 

How  far  the  late  a6l  for  rendering  parliaments  in  Ireland  oflennial:* 
may  operate  to  its  benefit,  is  as  yet  impolfible  to  be  determined :  in  all 
appearance,  it  will  create  a  very  material  alteration  in  the  civil  policy  of 
that  kingdom,  and  will  prove  to  be  by  no  means  for  the  benefit  of  that 
independency  upon  England  which  is  fo  much  the  idol  of  the  Irifh  patriots. 
It  is  likewife  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  octennial  return*  of  general 
ele6tions  may  have  a  fatal  effe6t  upon  the  morals  of  the  labouring  people, 
as  is  too  often  feen  in  England,  where  induftry  flouriflies  moft  in  thofe 
places  (witnefs  Manchefter,  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield)  which  fend  no 
members  to  the  Britifh  parliament, 

I  might  here  conclude  the  geography  and  hiftory  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  were  it  not  that  fcveral  fmaller  iflands  are  under  the  allegiance 
of  the  crown  of  England,  and  having  local  privileges  and  diftindions, 
could  not  be  comprehended  under  a  more  general  head.  In  treating  of 
them  therefore  I  fliall  deviate  from  my  ccmmon  method,  but  obferve 
brevity  as  much  as  the  fubjed  will  permit. 


I  L  S  E    O  F  MAN. 

TH  T  S  is  not  the  Mona  mentioned  by  Tacitus.    Some  think  that  it 
takes  its  name  from  the  Saxon  word  Mang  (or  among)  bccaufe 
lying  in  St,  George's  Channel^  it  is  at  ap  equal  diftance  from  'the  king- 


Before  this  aA  took  place,  members,  once  chofen,  fat  in  the  houfe  of  common- 
curing  life.;  fo  that  there  v\erc  no  new  parliaments,  except  upon  the  ucccllion  of  the 
prince  to  ^he  thrtjne,  ' 

doms 
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idem  s  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  but  Mona  feems  tohavebee»  ; 

a  generical  name  with  the  ancients  for  any  detached  ifland.  Its  length  i 
from  aorth  to  fouth  is  about  thitty  miles,  its  breadth  from  eight  to  fifteen  ; 

and  the  latitude  of  the  middle  of  the  ifland  is  fifty-four  degrees,  fixteea  ' 

minutes,  north.    It  is  faid,  that  on  a  clear  day,  the  three  Britannic  ^ 

kingdoms  may  be  feen  from  this  ifland.    The  air  here  is  whblcfome,  and  < 

the  climate,  only  making  allowance  for  the  fituatlon,  pretty  much  the  ' 
-Jame  as  that  in  the  north  of  England,  from  v?hich  it  does  not  difter  much 
in  other  refpe6ls.    The  hilly  parts  are  barren,  and  the  champain  fruitful 

in  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  llax,  hemp,  roots,  and  pulfe.    The  ridge  j 

of  mountains  which  as  it  were  divides  the  ifland,   both  prote£ls  and  I 

fertilizes  the  vallies,  where  there  is  good  pafturage.    The  better  fort  of  : 

inhabitants  have  good  fizeabie  horfes,  and  a  fmall  kind,  which  is  fvvift  i 

gnd  hardy  ;  nor  are  they  troubled  with  any  noxious  animals.    The  coafts  | 

abound  with  fea  fowl ;  and  the  puffins,  which  breed  in  rabbit-holes,  are  I 

almoft  a  lump  of  fat,  and  efteemed  very  delicious,    ft  is  faid  that  this  j 

ifland  abounds  with  iron,  lead,  and  copper  mines,  though  unwrought,  as  ! 

are  the  quarries  of  marble,  flate,  and  ftone.  I 

The  ifle  of  Man  contains  feventeen  parifhes  and  four  towns  on  the 

feacoafls.    Caftle-town  is  the  metropolis  of  the  ifland,  and  the  feat  of  j 

its  government ;  Peele,  which,  of  late  years,  begins  to  flourifli ;  Doug-  , 
las,  which  has  the  beil  market  and  beft  trade  in  the  ifland,  as  well  as 

the  richeft  and  moil  populous  town,  on  account  of  its  excellent  harbour,  ! 

and  its  fine  mole  extending  into  the  fea  ;  Ramfey  has  likewife  a  confider-  ] 

able  commerce  on  account  of  its  fpacious  bay,  in  which  fhips  may  ride  ' 

fafe  from  all  winds  excepting  the  north-eafl.    The  reader,  by  throwing  : 

his  eyes  on  the  map,  may  fee  how  conveniently  this  ifland  is  fituated  for  i 

being  the  llorehoufe  of  fmugglers,  which  it  was  till  within  thefe  few  years,  * 

to  the  inexpreffible  prejudice  of  his  majefty's  revenue  ;  and  this  necelTarily  ) 

leads  me  to  touch  upon  the  hiftory  of  the  ifland.  i 

During  the  time  of  the  Scandinavian  rovers  on  the  feas,  which  I  have 

before  mentioned,  this  ifland  was  their  rendezvous,  and  their  chief  force  J 

was  here  collefted,   from  whence  they  annoyed  the  Hebrides,  Great  ; 

Britain,  and  Ireland.    The  kings  of  Man  are  often  mentioned  in  hiifory  ;  I 

and  though  we  have  no  regular  account  of  their  fucceffion,  and  know  . 

but  a  few  of  their  names,  yet  they  undoubtedly  were  for  fome  ages  mailers  i 
of  thofe  feas.    About  the  year  1263,  Alexander  IT.  king  of  Scotland, 

a  fpirited  prince,  having  defeated  the  Danes,  laid  claim  to  the  fuperiority  ' 
of  Man,  and  obliged  Owen,  or  John,  its  king,  to  acknowledge  him  as  lord 
paramount.    It  feems  to  have  continued,  either  tributary  or  in  property 

of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  till  it  was  reduced  by  Edward  I,  and  the  kings  i 

cf  England,   for  that  time,  exercifed  the  fuperiority  over  the  iiland ;  \ 

though  we  find  it  flill  poflielled  by  the  pofterity  of  its  Danifli  princes,  in  j 

the  reign  of  Edward  1!I.  who  difpofiTefi^ed  the  lall  queen  of  the  iiland,  and  j 

beflowed  it  on  his  favourite,  Montague,  earl  of  Salifhury.    His  family  j 

being  forfeited,  Henry  IV.  beftowed  Man,  and  the  patronage  of  the  | 

bifiioprick,  firft  upon  the  Northumberland  family,  and  that  being  forfeited,  \ 

upon  Sir  John  Stanley,  whofe  pofterity,  the  earls  of  Derby,  enjoyed  it,  I 

till,  by  failure  of  heirs  male,  it  devolved  upon  the  di^ke  of  Athol,  who  ; 

married  the  filter  of  the  late  lord  Derby.    Keafons  of  fi:ate  rendered  it  ' 

necefiary  for  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  to  purchafe  the  cuiloms  of  the  ] 

ifland  fioin  the  Athol  tamily,  and  the  bargain  was  completed  by  70,000!.  , 
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being  paid  to  the  duke  in  1765.  The  duke  however  retains  his  terri- 
torial property  in  theiiland,  though  the  form  of  its  government  is  altered, 
and  the  king  has  now  the  fame  rights,  powers,  and  prerogatives,  as  the 
duke  formerly  cnjoyei.  The  inhabitants,  alfo,  retain  many  of  their 
ancient  conftitutions  and  cuftoms. 

The  eftablifhed  religion  in  Man  is  that  of  the  church  of  England. 
The  king  has  now  the  nomination  of  the  bifhop,  who  is  called  bifhop  of 
Sodor  and  Man  ;  and  he  enjoys  all  the  fpiritual  rights  and  pre-eminences 
of  other  bilhops,  but  does  not  lit  in  the  Britiili  houfe  of  peers,  his  fee 
never  having  been  ereded  into  an  Englifh  barony.  The  ecclefiaftical 
government  is  well  kept  up  in  this  illand,  and  the  livings  are  comfortable. 
The  language,  which  is  called  the  Manks,  and  is  fpoken  by  the  common 
people,  is  radically  Erfe,  or  Irifli,  but  with  a  mixture  of  other  languages. 
The  New  Teiiament  and  Common  Prayer  Book  have  been  tranflated  into 
the  Manks  language.  The  natives,  who  are  liiid  to  amount  to  above 
20,coo,  are  inoffenfive,  charitable,  and  hofpitable.  The  better  fort 
live  in  flone  houfes,  and  the  poorer  in  thatched  ;  and  their  ordinary 
bread  is  made  of  oatmeal.  The  products  for  exportation  coniifl  of  wool, 
hides,  and  tallow  ;  which  they  exchange  with  foreign  fliipping  for  com- 
modities they  may  have  occafion  for  from  other  parts.  Before  the  fouth 
promontory  of  Man,  is  a  little  illand  called  the  Calf  of  Man  :  it  is 
about  three  miles  in  circuit,  and  feparated  from  Man  by  a  channel  about 
two  furlongs  broad, 

1  his  illand  affords  fome  curiofities  which  may  amufe  an  antiquary. 
They  confiit  chiefly  of  Runic  fepulchral  infcriptions  and  monuments  of 
ancient  brafs  daggers,  and  other  weapons  of  that  metal,  and  partly  of 
pure  gold,  which  are  fometimes  dug  up,  and  feem  to  indicate  the  fplendor 
of  its  ancient  polTelTors. 


I  forbear  to  mention  in  this  place  theifles  of  ANGLESEYand  WIGHT, 
the  firil:  being  annexed  to  Wales,  and  the  other  to  Hampfnire.  Alfo  the 
SCILLY  ISLES,  or  rather  a  clufter  of  dangerous  rocks,  to  tjie  number  of 
140,  lying  about  50  miles  from  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall,  of  which 
county  they  are  reckoned  a  part. 

In  the  Englifh  channel  are  four  iflands  fabje6t  to  England;  thefe  arc 
Jerfey,  Guernfey,  Alderney,  and  Sark ;  which,  though  they  lie  much 
nearer  to  the  coaft  of  Normandy  than  to  that  of  England,  are  within  the 
diocefe  of  Winchefter.  They  lie  in  a  clufler  in  Mount  St.  Michael's 
bay,  between  Cape  la  Hogue  in  Normandy,  and  Cape  Frebelle  in  Bii- 
tanny.  The  computed  diftance  between  Jerfey  and  Sark  is  four  leagues  ; 
between  that  and  Guernfey,  feven  leagues ;  and  between  the  fame  and 
Alderney,  nine  leagues. 

JERSEY  was  known  to  the  Romans ;  and  lies  fartheft  within  the  bay 
JH  49  degreee,  7  minutes  north  latitude,  and  in  the  fecond  degi-ee  26 
minutes  weft  longitude,  18  miles  weft  of  Normiandy.  The  north  fide  is 
Inacceffible  through  lofty  cliffs,  the  fouth  is  almoft  level  with  the  water;  the 
higher  land  in  its  midland  part  is  well  planted,  and  abounds  with  orchards, 
from  which  is  made  an  incredible  quantity  of  excellent  cyder.  The  vaL- 
lies  are  fruitful  and  well  cultivated,  and  contain  plenty  of  cattle  and  llieep. 
Tfhe. inhabitants  jiegied  tillage  too  much,  being  intent  upon  the  culture 
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of  cyder,  the  improvement  of  commerce,  and  particularly  the  manufac- 
ture of  ftockings.  The  honey  in  Jerfey  is  remarkably  fine;  and  the 
jflaad  is  well  fupplied  with  iiHi  and  wild-fowl  aimofl  of  every  kind,  fome 
of  both  being  peculiar  to  the  ifland,  and  very  delicious. 

The  ifland  is  not  above  twelve  miles  in  length,  but  the  air  is  fo  falu- 
brious,  that  in  Camden's  time,  it  was  faid  there  was  here  no  bufinefs  for 
a  phyfician.  The  inhabitants  in  number  are  about  20,000  and  are  di* 
vided  into  twelve  parifhes.  The  capital  town  is  St.  Helier,  which  con^ 
tains  about  400  houfes,  and  makes  a  handfome  appearance.  The  pre 
perty  of  this  ifland  belonged  formerly  to  the  Carterets,  a  Norman  familv, 
who  have  been  always  attached  to  the  royal  intereft,  and  gave  protedion 
to  Charles  II.  both  wheai  king  and  prince  of  Wales,  at  a  time  when  no 
part  of  the  Britilh  dominions  duril  recognize  him.  The  language  of  the 
inhabitants  is  French,  with  which  mofl  ot  them  intermingle  Englilh  words. 
Knit  ftockings  and  caps  form  their  flaple  commodity,  but  they  carry  on  a 
confiderable  trade  in  filh  with  Newfoundland,  and  difpofe  of  their  cargoes 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  governor  is  appointed  by  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, but  the  civil  admlniilration  refts  with  the  bailiff,  affifted  by  twelve 
Jurats.  As  this  ifland  is  the  principal  remain  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy 
depending  on  the  kings  of  England,  it  preft  rves  the  old  feudal  forms, 
and  particularly  the  aflembly  of  ftates,  which  is  as  it  were  a  miniature  of 
fhe  Britifli  parliament,  as  fettled  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. 

GUERNSEY  is  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  from  fouth-weil  to  north-ea{^, 

and  twelve  and  a  half  where  broadeii,  eafl:  and  weO: ;  but  has  only  tea 
pariflies,  to  which  there  are  but  eight  minifters,  four  of  the  parifhes  being 
united,  and  Alderney  and  Sark,  which  are  appendages  to  Guernfey,  * 
having  one  a-piece.  Tho'  this  is  a  much  finer  ifland  than  that  of  Jerfey, 
yet  it  is  far  lefs  valuable,  becaufe  it  is  not  To  well  cultivated,  nor  is  it  fo 
populous.  It  abounds  in  cyder  ;  and  the  inhabitants  fpeak  French  :  but 
want  of  firing  is  the  greatefl  inconveniency  that  both  iflands  labour  under. 
The  only  harbour  here  is  at  St.  Peter  le  Port,  which  is  guarded  by  two 
forts,  one  called  the  Old-Cail:k,  the  other  Caflle-Cornet.  Guernfcy  is 
likewife  part  of  the  ancient  Norman  patrimony. 

ALDERNEY  is  about  eight  miles  in  compafs,  and  is  by  much  the 
nearefi  of  all  thefe  iflands  to  Normandy,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a 
narrow  flrait  called  the  Race  of  Alderney,  which  is  a  dangerous  pafTage 
in  florrny  weather,  when  the  two  currents  meet,  othen^'ife  it  is  fafe,  and 
has  depth  of  water  for  the  largefl  fliips.  This  iflaiid  is  healthy,  and  the 
foil  is  remarkable  for  a  fine  breed  of  cows. 

SARK  is  a  fmali  ifland  depending  upon  Guernfey  ;  the  inhabitants  are 
long-lived,  and  enjoy  from  nature  all  the  conveniences  of  life.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  three  laft  mentioned  iflands  are  thought  to  be  about 
20,000.  The  religion  of  all  the  four  iflands  is  that  of  the  church  of 
England,  though  formerly  the  inhabitants  were  Calvinifls. 
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FRANCE. 


Situation  and  extent. 


Miles. 
Length  600  > 
Breadth  500  > 


Degrees. 

between  I  5  weft  and  8  eaft  long. 
{  42  and  5  r  north  lat. 


B  n  1    T  TAVING  gone  over  the  Britifh  ifles,  we  (hall  noW 

BOUNDARIES.J  ^Q^^Yn  to  the  continent,  beginning  with  the  ex- 

tenfive  and  mighty  kingdom  of  France,  being  the  neareft  to  England  ; 
though  the  Netherlands  and  part  of  Germany  li«  to  the  northward  of 
France.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Englifh  channel  and  the  Netherlands,  on 
the  north  ;  by  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  eaft  ;  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  divide  it  from  Spain,  fouth  | 
and  by  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  weft. 

Divisions.]  This  kingdom  is  divided,  and  the  dimenlions  of  the  feve- 
lal  parts  diftindly  fpecified  in  the  following  table,  by  Mr.  Templeman. 


Countries  Names, 


France. 


^Orleannois 
'  Guienne 
Gafcolgne 
Languedoc 
Lyonnois 
Champagne 
Bretagne 
Papifts  I  Normandy 
*       *  Provence 
Burgundy 
Dauphine 

rfle  of  France 

Franche  Compte 
Picardy 
'RoufiUon 


Square 
Miles. 


22,050 
12,800 
8,800 

13,175 
12,500 

T0,000 
9,100 
8,200 

6,800 
6,700 
5,B2o 

5,200 
4,000 
3,650 
1,400 


230 
216 

125 

200 

175 
140 
170 
155 
95 
150 
107 

ICO 

100 

120 
50 


t3d 


180 
120 
90 

115 

130 

IIO 

105 

85 
92 

86 
90 

85 
60 
87 
44 


Chief  Cities. 


Orleans 
Bourdeaux 
Aux  or  Augh. 
Thouloufs 
Lyons 
Rhelms. 
Rennea 
Rouen  _ 
Aix 
Dijon 
Grenoble 

{ 

Befan^on 
Amiens 
Perpignan 


Paris 


N.  Lat.  4S-50. 
E.  Lon.  2-2 J. 


Total—  131,095 

To  thefc  may  be  added  feveral  fine  provinces,  which,  fincc  the  Reformation, 
have  been  annexed  to  this  overgrown  kingdom,  by  marriage,  purchafe,  or 
conqueft,  viz.  part  of  the  Netherlands',  which  will  be  found  under  the  title 
Netherlands,  the  duchy  of  Lorrain,  the  countries  of  Alface,  Lower  Navarre, 
And  the  ifland  of  Corfica  ;  but  the  city  of  Avignon,  with  the  Venaiffm,  was,  in 
1774,  ceded  to  the  Pope.   


Name  and  climate..]  France  took  its-  name  from  the  Francs,  a 
German  nation,  who  concfuered  the  Gauls,  the  ancient  inhabitants. 
By  its  lituation  it  is  the  moft  compa^l:  kingdom  perhaps  in  the  world, 
and  well  fitted  for  every  purpofe  both  of  powder  and  commerce  ;  and 
fince  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  the  inhabitants  have  fully 
availed  themfelves  of  their  natural  advantages.  The  air,  particularlv" . 
that  of  the  interior  part  of  the  kingdom,  is  in  general  mild  and  whole- 
fome  ;  but  fome  late  authors  think  it  is  not  near  lb  fakibrious  as  is  pre-' 
tended  :  and  it  mull  be  acknowledged  that  the  French  hav&  been  but  too 
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fuccefsful  ill  giving  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  falfe  prepolTeffioiis  lii 
favour  of  their  own  country.  It  mufl  be  owned,  that  their  weather  13 
more  clear  and  fettled  than  in  England.  In  the  northern  provinces,  how- 
ever, the  winters  are  more  intenfely  cold,  and  the  inhabitants  not  fo  well 
fupplied  with  filing,  which  in  France  is  chiefly  of  wood. 

Soil  and  v^tater.]  France  is  happy  in  an  excellent  foil,  which 
produces  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  almoft  every  luxury  of  life.  Some  of  their 
truits  have  a  higher  flavbur  than  thofeof  England ,  but  neither  their  paf- 
turage  or  tillage  are  comparable  to  our's.  The  heats  in  many  parts  burn 
up  the  ground,  fo  that  it  has  no  verdure,  and  the  foil  barely  produces  as 
much  rye  and  chefnuts,  as  ferve  to  fubfift  the  poor  inhabitants ;  but  the 
chief  misfortune  attending  the  French  foil  is,  that  the  inhabitants  having 
but  a  precarious  fecurity  in  their  own  property,  do  not  apply  themfelves 
fuihciently  to  cultivation  and  agriculture.  Nature,  however,  has  done 
wonders  for  them,  and  both  animal  and  vegetable  produdlions  are  found 
there  in  vaft  plenty. 

The  French  have  of  late  endeavoured  to  fupply  the  lofs  arlfing  from 
their  precarious  title  to  their  lands,  by  inftituting  academies  of  agri- 
culture, and  propohng  premiums  for  its  improvement,  as  in  England  ; 
but  thofe  expedients,  however  fuccefsful  they  may  be  in  particular  in- 
ilances,  can  never  become  of  national  utility  in  any  but  a  free  country, 
where  the  hufbandman  is  fure  of  enjoying  the  fruit  of  his  labour.  It 
muft  at  the  fame  time  be  admitted,  that  the  French  exceed  perhaps  the 
Englifh  themfelves  in  the  theory  of  agriculture.  No  nation  is  better  fup- 
plied than  France  is  with  vvholefome  fprings  and  water ;  of  which  the 
inhabitants  make  excellent  ufe,  by  the  help  of  art  and  engines,  for  all 
the  conveniences  of  life.  I  lliall  afterwards  fpeak  of  their  canals  and 
mineral  waters. 

Mountains,]  The  chief  mountains  in  France,  or  its  borders,  are, 
the  Alps,  which  divide  France  from  Italy.  The  Pyrenees  which  divide 
France  from  Spain.  Vauge,  which  divides  Lorrain  from  Burgundy  and 
Alface.  Mount  Jura,  which  divides  Franche  Compte,  from  Switzerland, 
The  Cevennes,  in  the  province  of  Languedoc ;  and  Mount  Dor,  in  the 
province  of  Auvergne. 

Rivers  and  lakes.]  The  principal  rivers  in  France  are  the  Loire, 
the  Rhone,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Seine.  The  Loire  takes  its  courfe 
liorth  and  north-weft,  being,  with  all  its  windings,  from  its  fource  to  the 
fea  at  Nantes,  computed  to  run  about  ^co  miles.  The  Rhone,  which 
rifes  in  Switzerland,  flows  on  fouth-weft  to  Lyons,  and  then  returns  due 
fouth  till  it  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  below  Aries.  The  Garonne  rifes 
in  "the  Pyrenean  mountains,  takes  its  courfe,  firfl,  north-eafl:,  and  has 
a  comrsunication  with  the  Mediterranean  by  means  of  a  canal,  the  work 
of  Louis  XIV.  The  Seine,  foon  after  its  rife,  runs  to  the  north-weft, 
viflting  Troyes,  Paris,  and  Rouen,  in  its  way,  and  falls  into  the  Englifh 
channel  at  Havre.  To  thefe  we  may  add,  the  Saone,  vvhich  falls  into 
the  Rhone  at  Lyons ;  the  Charant,  which  dlfcharges  itfelf  into  the  Bay 
of  Bifcay  at  Rochfort.  The  Rhine,  which  rifes  in  SwifTerland,  is  the 
eaftern  boundary  between  France  and  Germany,  and  receives  the  Mofelle 
and  the  Sarte  in  its  pafiage.  The  Somme,  which  runs  north-weft  through 
Picardy,  and  falls  into  the  Englifti  channel  below  Abbeville.  The  Var, 
which  rifes  in  the  Alps,  and  runs  fouth,  dividing  France  from  Italy,  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean  vv^eft  of  Nice.  The  Adour  runs  from  eaft  to 
weft,  through  Gafcoigne,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  below  Bayonne* 
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The  va{l  advantage,  both  in  commerce  and  conveniency,  wlncli  arlfea 
to  France  from  thofe  rivers,  is  wonderfully  improved  by  the  artificial 
rivers  and  canals  which  form  the  chief  glory  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XlV. 
That  of  Languedoc  was  begun  in  the  year  1666,  and  completed  in  1680  ; 
It  was  intended  for  a  communication  between  the  ocean  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, for  the  fpeedier  pafTage  of  the  French  fleet ;  but  though  it  was 
carried  on  at  an  immenfe  expence,  for  ipo  miles,  over  hills  and  vallies, 
5ind  even  through  a  mountain  in  one  place,  it  has  not  anfwered  the  pur- 
pofe.  By  the  canal  of  Calais.,  travellers  ealily  pafs  by  water  from  thence 
to  St.  Omer,  Graveline,  Dunkirk,  Ypres,  and  other  places.  The  canal 
of  Orleans  is  another  noble  work,  and  runs  a  courfe  of  1 8  leagues,  to  the 
immenfe  benefit  of  the  public  and  the  royal  revenue.  France  abounds 
with  other  canals  of  the  like  kind,  which  render  her  inland  navigation 
inexpreffibly  commodious  and  beneficial. 

Few  lakes  are  found  in  this  country.  There  is  one  at  the  top  of  a  hill 
near  Alegre,  which  the  vulgar  report  to  be  bottomlefs.  There  is  another 
at  Iflbire^  in  Auvergne  ;  and  one  at  La  Befie,  in  which,  if  you  throw  a 
ilone,  it  caufes  a  noife  like  thunder. 

Mineral  waters  and  re-  7  The  waters  of  Bareges,  which  lie 
MARKABLE  SPRINGS.  f  near  the  borders  of  Spain,  under  the 
Pyrenean  mountains,  have  of  late  been  preferred  to  ail  the  others  of 
France,  for  the  lecovery  of  health.  The  beil  judges  think,  however, 
that  the  cures  performed  by  them,  are  more  owing  to  their  accidental 
fuccefs  with  fome  great  perfons,  and  the  falubrity  of  the  air  and  foil, 
than  the  virtues  of  the  waters.  The  waters  of  Sultzbach  in  Alface,  cure- 
the  palfy,  weak  nerves,  and  the  ftone.  At  Bagueiis,  not  far  from  Ba- 
reges, are  feveral  wholefome  minerals  and  baths,  to  v/hich  people  refort 
as  to  the  Englilh  baths,  at  fpring  and  autumn.  Forges  in  Normandy  is 
celebrated  for  its  mineral  vvaters,  and  thofe  of  Sr.  Amand  cure  the  gravel 
and  obfirudions.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  other  real  or 
pretended  mineral  wells  in  France,  therefore  I  muft  omit  them,  as  well 
as  many  remarkable  fprings ;  but  there  is  one  near  Aigne  in  Auvergne^, 
which  boils  violently,  and  makes  a  noife  like  water  thrown  on  lime 
it.  has  little  or  no  tafte,  but  has  a  poifonous  quality,  and  the  birds  that 
drink  of  it  die  inllantly. 

Metai*s  and  minerals.]  Languedoc  is  fiiid  to  contain  veins  oF 
gold  and  filver.  Alface  has  mines  of  filver  and  copper,  but  they  are  too* 
expenfive  to  be  wrought.  Alabafter,  black  marble,  jafper,  and  coal,  are 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom..  Britanny  abounds  in  mines  of  iron,, 
Gopper,  tin,  and  Lead.  At  Laverdau  in  Cominges,  there  is  a  mine  of 
chalk.  At  Berry  there  is  a  mine  of  oker,  which  ferves  for  melting  of 
metals,  and  for  dying,  particularly  the  bell  drab-cloths  ;  and  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Anjou  are  feveral  quarries  of  fine  white  flone.  Some  excellent 
turquoifes  (the  only  gem  that  France  produces)  are  found  in  Languedoc; 
and  great  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  mines  of  marble  and  free-Hone  opei^ 
all  over  the  kingdom. 

Vegetable  and  animal  pro-)  France  /^ibounds  in  excellent 
DUCT10.NS  BY  SEA  AND  land.  J  roots,  which  are  more  proper  for 
foups  than  thofe  of  England.  As  to  all  kinds  of  feafoning  and  fallads, 
they  are  more  plentiful,  and  in  fome  places  better  than  in  England  ;  they 
being,  next  to  their  vines,  the  chief  objeft  ci  their  culture.  The  province 
of  Gaftinois  produces  great  quantities  of  fafi'ron.  The  wines  of  Cham - 
pagae,.  Burgundy,  Bourdeaux,  Gafcony,  and  other  proviaceis  of  France, 
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are  fo  well  known,  that  they  need  only  to  be  mentioned.  It  Is  fufficicnf 
to  obferve  that  though  they  differ  very  fenfibly  in  their  tafle  and  proper- 
ties, yet  all  of  them  are  excellent,  particularly  tbofe  of  Champagne,  Bur- 
guudy,  Bourdeaux,  Pontacke,  Hermitage,  and  Frontiniac ;  aiid  there  are 
few  conftitutions^  be  they  ever  fo  valetudinary,  to  which  fome  one  or 
other  of  them  is  not  adapted.  Oak,  elm,  afli,  and  other  timber  common 
in  England,  is  found  in  France  j  but  it  is  faid,  that  the  internal  parts  of 
the  kingdom  begin  to  feel  the  want  of  fuel.  A  great  deal  of  fait  is  made 
at  Rhee,  and  about  Rochfort  on  the  coaft  of  Saintoign.  LangUedoc  pro- 
duces an  herb  called  kali,  which,  when  burnt,  iriakes  excellent  pot-alhes/ 
The  French  formerly  were  famous  for  horticulture,  but  they  are  at  pre- 
fent  far  inferior  to  the  Englirti  borh  in  the  management  and  difpofition 
of  their  gardens.  Prunes  and  capers  are  produced  at  Bourdeaux  and  near 
Toulon, 

France  contains  few  animals  either  wild  or  tame,  that  are  not  to  be 
found  in  England,  excepting  wolves.  Their  hoffes,  black  cattle,  and 
iheep,  are  far  inferior  to  the  Englifli ;  nor  is  the  wool  of  their  iheep  fd 
fine.  The  hair  and  Ikin  of  the  chamois,  or  mountain  goats,  are  more 
valuable  than  thofe  of  England.  We  know  of  no  difference  between  the' 
marine  produ6tions  of  France  and  thofe  of  England,  but  that  the  former  is 
not  fo  well  ferved,  even  on  their  fea-coafts,  with  fait  water  fiih. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,  )  If  we  believe  the  Ab- 
cusTOMS,  AND  DivERsioKs.  J  be  D'Efpilly  and  other 

French  writers,  France  contains  22,000,000  of  inhabitants;  but  the  caU 
culation  is  certainly  overflrained  by  at  ieaft  6,000,000,  and  of  the  re- 
mainder near  200,000  are  ecclefiaftics.  I  fhall  not  difpute  the  popu- 
loufnefs  of  France  in  former  times,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  number  of 
her  natives,  and  thofe  too  the  mofl:  ufeful  to  the  public,  have,  during  the 
laH  and  prefent  century,  been  greatly  reduced,  firft,  by  the  revocation  of 
the  edi6t  of  Nantes f,  by  Lewis  XIV.  and  other  religious  perfecutions ; 
fecondly,  by  her  perpetual  wars ;  thirdly,  by  her  emigrants  to  her  colo- 
nies. Some  writers  make  perhaps  there  numbers  too  low,  when  they  fix: 
them  at  13,000,000.  It  is  evident  however  that  there  is  a  great  defeat  of 
population  in  their  interior  provinces. 

The  French,  in  their  prfons,  are  rather  lower  than  their  neighbours  ; 
but  they  are  well  proportioned  and  adive,  and  more  free  than  other  nations 
ill  general  from  bodily  deformities.  The  ladies  are  celebrated  more  for 
their  fprightly  wit  than  perfonal  beauty ;  the  peafantry  in  general  are^ 
remarkably  ordinary,  and  are  beft  defcribed  by  being  contraftcd  with 
women  of  the  fame  ranks  in  England.  The  nobility  and  gentry  accoiti- 
plifh  themfelves  in  the  academical  cxercifes  of  dancing,  fencing,  and 
riding  ;  in  the  pra6Hce  of  which  they  excel  all  their  neighbours  in  Ikill 
and  gracefulnefs.  They  are  fond  of  hunting;  and  the  gentry  have  now 
left  off  their  heavy  jack  boots,  their  huge  war-faddle,  and  monftroirs 
curb-bridle,  in  that  exercife,  and  accommodate  themfelves  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  manner.    The  landlords  are  as  jealous  of  their  game  as  they  are  im 


f  In  the  year  Henry  IV.  who  was  a  Proteftant,  and  juflly  ftyled  the  Great, 

after  fighting  his  way  to  the  crown  of  France,  paffcd  the  famons  edidl  of  Nantes,  whieh 
fecitred  to  the  Proteftants  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion  ;  but  this  edi(5t  was  revoked 
by  Lewis  XIV.  which,  with  the  fucceeding  perfecutions,  drove  that  people  to  Eiu-land. 
Holland,  and  other  Proteflant  countries,  where  they  gftabliihed  th«  filk  mamafaffturc?, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  their  own.  country, 
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England,  and  equally  niggardly  of  it  to  their  inferiorsi  A  feW  of  thei 
French  princes  of  the  blood,  and  nobility,  are  more  magnificent  in  their 
palaces  and  equipages  than  any  of  the  Englifli  j  but  the  other  ranks  of  life 
are  defpicable,  when  compared  to  the  riches,  elegance,  and  opulence, 
not  only  of  the  Englifh  nobility  and  gentry  in  general,  but  to  the  mid^ 
dling  people. 

The  genius  and  manners  of  the  French  are  well  known,  and  have  been 
the  fiibjed  of  many  able  pens*  A  national  vanity  is  their  predominant 
charader,  and  they  are  perhaps  the  only  people  ever  heard  of,  who  have 
derived  great  utility  from  a  national  weaknefs*  It  fupports  them  under 
misfortunes,  and  impells  them  to  actions  to  which  true  courage  infpires 
other  nations.  This  character,  however,  is  confpieuous  only  in  the 
higher  and  middling  ranks,  where  it  produces  e:xceilent  officers,  for  the 
common  foldiers  of  France  have  few  or  no  ideas  of  heroifm*  Hence  it 
has  been  obferved  with  great  juftice,  of  the  French  and  Ehglifti,  that 
the  French  officers  will  lead,  if  their  foldiers  will  follow  ;  and  the  Eng* 
lifli  foldiers  will  follow,  if  their  officers  will  lead.  This  fame  principle 
of  vanity  is  of  admirable  ufe  to  the  government,  becaufe  the  lower  ranks 
when  they  fee  their  fuperiors  elated,  as  in  the  time  of  the  laft  war  with 
England,  under  the  moft  difgraceful  lofles,  never  think  that  they  are 
unfortunate  ;  thence  proceeds  the  paffive  fiibmiffion  of  the  French  under 
all  their  calamities. 

The  French  afFed  freedom  and  wit,  but  their  Gonverfation  is  commonly 
Confined  to  falhionable  drefles  and  diverfions.  Their  diverfions  are  much 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Englifh,  but  their  gallantry  is  of  a  very  dif* 
ferent  complexion.  Their  attention  to  the  fair  degenei'ates  itlto  grofa 
foppery  in  the  men,  and  in  the  ladies  it  is  kept  up  by  admitting  of  inde* 
cent  freedoms  \  but  the  feeming  levities  of  both  fexes  are  feldom  attended 
with  thnc  cnminality  which,  to  people  not  ufed  to  their  manners,  they 
feem  to  indicate :  nor  are  the  hulbands  fo  indifferent  as  we  are  apt  to 
imagine,  about  the  conduct  of  their  wives.  The  French  are  exceffively 
credulous  and  litigious ;  but  of  all  people  in  the  world,  they  bear  adver- 
fity  and  reduction  of  circumftances  with  the  befl  grace ;  but  in  profperity 
they  are  intolerably  infolent,  vain,  arbitrary,  and  imperious.  An  old 
French  officer  is  an  entertaining  and  inftrudive  companion,  and  indeed 
the  moft  rational  fpecies  of  all  the  French  gentry. 

The  French  maybe  characlerized  as  being  well  mannered  ratherthaft 
well  bred.  They  are  indlfcriminately  complaifant  and  officious,  but' they 
feldom  know  how  to  adjuft  their  behaviour  to  the  fituation  and  character 
of  thofe  they  converle  with.  All  is  a  repeated  round  of  politenefs,  which, 
for  want  of  difcernment,  become^  afFedted,  often  ridiculous^  and  always 
difguftful  to  fentimental  people. 

The  French  have  been  cenfured  for  infincerity  ;  but  this  is  a  fault 
which  they  pofiefs  in  no  greater  degree  than  their  neighbours,  and  the 
imputation  is  generally  owing  to  their  excefs  of  civiliry,  which  throws  a 
fufpicious  light  upon  their  candour.  The  French,  in  private  life,  have 
juft  as  much  virtue  as  other  European  nations,  and  have  given  as  many 
proofs  of  generofity  and  difmtereftednefs  •  but  this  is  far  from  being  the 
charader  of  their  government,  v/hich  has  prepolTeffed  the  EngliPn  againll 
the  whole  nation,  and  when  the  French  are  no  longer  formidable,  they 
will  be  no  longer  thought  faithlefs. 

It  is  doing  the  French  no  more  than  juftice  to  acknowledge  that  they 
have  given  a  poliffi  to  the  ferocious  manners  and  even  virtues  of  other  lia- 
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t'lons.    Tkcy  liave  lon^  pofTeiTed  the  lead  in  tadc,  fafliion,  and  drefsjljuf 
it  feems  now  to  be  in  the  wane,  and  they  begin  to  think,  that  the  Eng- 
liih  are  not  barbarians.    This  aheration  of  opinion  has  not  hovvbver  taken 
its  rife  from  their  wits,  their  learned  men,  their  courtiers,  nor  the  middle 
ranks  of  life.    The  fuperior  orders  of  men  in  France  are  of  a  very  differept 
caft  from  thofe  below  them.    They  fee  with  indignation  the  frivoloufnefs 
of  their  court,  and  however  complying  they  may  appear  in  public,  when 
retired,  they  keep themfelvcs  facred  from  its  follies.    Independent  by  their 
rank  and  fortunes,  they  think  and  ad  for  themfelves.    They  are  open  to 
conviction,  and  examine  things  to  the  bottom.    They  faw,  during  the 
late  war  the  management  of  their  armies,  their  finances,  and  fleets,  with 
filent  indigna:tion,  and  their  refearches  were  favourable  to  the  Englifli* 
The  Gonclulion  of  the  late  peace,  and  the  vilits  which  they  have  fince  paid 
to  England,  have  improved  that  good  opinion,  the  courtiers  themfelves 
have  fallen  in  vviih  it,  and  what  fome  years  ago  would  have  been  thought 
incredible,  people  of  fafliion  in  France  now  ftudy  the  Englifh  language, 
and  imitate  them  in  their  cuiloras,   amufements,  drefs,  and  buildings* 
They  both  imitate  and  admire  our  writers ;  the  names  of  Milton,  Pope, 
Addifon,  Hume,  Robertfon,  Richard fon,  and  many  others  of  the  lail 
and  prefent  century,  are  facred  among  the  French  of  any  education  ; 
and,  to  fay  the  truth,  the  writings  of  fuch  men  have  equally  contributed, 
with  our  military  reputation,  to  raife  the  name  of  Great  Britain,  to  that 
degree,  in  which  it  has  been  held  of  late  by  foreign  nations,  and  to 
render  our  language  rnore  uhiverfal,  and  even  a  neceffary  ftudy  among^ 
'Torei2;n  nobility.    But  we  cannot  quit  this  article  of  the  raanners  and 
Guftoms  of  the  French,  without  giving  a  more  minute  view  of  fome  dif- 
'tinguiPiiing  peculiarities  cbfervable  among  that  whimfical  people  in  private 
life,  and  this  from"  the  remarks  of  an  ingenious  and  well  informed  writ.er 
cf  the  prefent  age. 

The  natural  levity  of  the  French,  fays  he.  Is  reinforced  by  the  mod 
prepofterous  education,  and  the  example  of  a  giddy  people,  engaged  in- 
"the  moll:  frivolous  purfuits.    A  Frenchman  is  by  fome  prieft  or  monk 
taught  to  read  his  mother  tongue,  and  to  fay  his  prayers  in  a  language  he^ 
does  not  underhand.    He  learns  to  dance  and  fence  by  the  mafters  oi 

■  thofe  fci'ences.  He  becomes  a  complete  connoilTeur  in  dreffing  hair,  and 
in.  adorning  his  own  perfon,  under  the  hands  and  inftruciions  of  his  barber 
and  valet  de  chambre.  If  he  learns  to  play  on  the  flute  or  the  jfiddle,  he 
is  altogether  irrefiilible.  But  he  piques  himfelf  upon  being  polifhed  above 
the  natives  of  any  other  country,  by  his  converfation  with  the  fairfex. 

-  In  the  courfeof  this  communication,  with  which  he  is  indulged  from  his 
tender  years,  he  learns,  like  a  parrot,  by  rote,  the  whole  circle  of  French 
eonroliments,  which  are  a  fet  of  phrafes,  ridiculous  even  to  a  proverb 
and  thefe  he  throws  out  indifcriminately  to  all  women  without  diflinc- 
tion,  in  the  exercife  of  that  kind  of  addrefs,  v/hich  is  here  diftinguiQied 
by.tbenameof  gallantry.  It  is  an  exercife,  by  the  repetition  of  which 
he, becomes  very  pert,  very  familiar,  and  very  impertinent.  A  French- 
n^an  in  confequence  of  his  mingling  with  the  females  from  his  infancy, 
not  only  becomes  acquainted  with  all  their  cuftom.s  and  humours,  buf 
irrows  wonderfully  alert  in  performing  a  thoufand  little  office^,,  which  are 
•overlooked  by  other  men,  whofe  time  hath  been  fpent  in  making  more 
vulua'^le  acquifitioi:3.  He  enters,  without  ceremony,  a  lady's  bed-cham- 
ber, while  jhe  is  in  bed,  reaches  her  whatever  (he  wants,  airs  herfhift,, 

■  and  helps  to  put  it  on.    He  attends  at  her  toilette,  regulates  the  diflrlbu- 
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tion  of  her  patches,  and  advifes  her  where  to  lay  the  pamt.  If  he  vKit 
her  when  flie  is  drefied,  and  perceives  the  lead  impropriety  in  her  coeffure, 
he  infifts  upon  adjulHng  it  with  his  own  hands.  If  he  fees  a  curl,  or  even 
a  iingle  hair  amifs,  he  produces  his  comb,  his  fciffars,  and  pomatum, 
and  fets  it  to  rights  with  the  dexterity  of  a  profeiTed  frizeur.  He  'fquires 
her  to  every  place  fhe  vilits,  either  on  bulinefs  or  pleafure ;  and,  by  de- 
dicating his  whole  time  to  her,  renders  himfelf  neceflary  to  her  occafions. 
In  fhort,  of  all  the  coxcombs  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a  French  petit 
mattre  is  the  mofl  impertinent :  and  they  are  ail  petit  maitres,  from  the 
marquis  who  glitters  in  lace  and  embroidery,  to  the  garcon  harhiere^ 
(barber's  boy)  covered  with  meal,  who  ftruts  with  his  hair  in  a  long  queuCjk 
and  his  hat  under  his  arm, 

A  Frenchman  will  fooner  part  with  his  religion  than  his  hair.  Even  the 
foldiers  in' France  wear  a  long  queue;  and  this  ridiculous  foppery  has 
defcended,  as  I  faid  before,  to  the  lowefl  clafs  of  people.  The  boy  who 
cleans  (hoes  at  the  corner  of  a  ftreer,  has  a  tail  of  this  kind  hanging  down 
to  his  rump ;  and  the  beggar  who  drives  an  afs,  wears  his  hair  en  queue^ 
though  perhaps  he  has  neither  fhirt  nor  breeches. 

I  (hall  only  mention  one  cuftom  more,  which  feems  to  carry  human 
affe6lation  to  the  very  fartheil  verge  of  folly  and  extravagance:  that  is, 
the  manner  in  which  the  faces  of  the  ladies  are  primed  and  painted.  It  is 
generally  fuppofed  that  part  of  the  fair  fex,  in  fome  other  countries,  make 
ufe  of  fard  and  Vermillion  for  very  different  purpofes,  namely,  to  help  a 
bad  or  faded  complexion,  to  heighten  the  graces,  or  conceal  the  defeds  of 
nature,  as  well  as  the  ravages  of  time.  I  lhail  not  enquire  whether  it  is 
juft  and  honeft  to  impofe  in  this  manner  on  mankind  ;  if  it  is  not  honeil^ 
it  may  be  allowed  to  be  artful  and  politic,  and  (hews,  at  lead,  a  dedre  of 
being  agreeable.  But  to  lay  it  on  as  the  fafliion  in  France  prefcrihes  to 
all  the  ladies  of  condition,  who  indeed  cannot  appear  without  this  badge 
of  diftindlion,  is  to  difguife  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render 
them  odious  and  deteflable  to  every  fpedator  who  has  the  lead:  reliQi  left 
for  nature  and  propriety.  As  for  the  fard  or  HMhitc^  with  which  their 
necks  and  flioulders  are  plaiftered,  it  may  be  in  fome  meafure  excufable, 
as  their  fkins  are  naturally  brown,  or  fallow  ;  but  the  rougCr  which  is 
daubed  on  their  faces,  from  the  chin  up  to  the  eyes,  without  the  leaft  art 
or  dexterity,  not  only  deftroys  all  diftindion  of  features,  but  renders  the 
afpecTt  really  frightful,  or  at  leaft  conveys  nothing  but  ideas  of  difguftand 
averfion.  Without  this  horrible  mafk  no  married  lady  is  admitted^  at 
court  or  ^n  any  polite  affembly,  and  it  is  a  mark  of  difiindion,  which 
none  of  the  lower  clafTes  dare  afTume. 

Dress.]  The  French  drefs  of  h)oth  fexes  is  fo  well  known  that  it  i& 
needlefs  to  expatiate  upon  it  here ;  but,  indeed,  their  drefs  in  cities 
and  towns  is  fo  variable,  that  it  is  next  to  impoffible  to  defcribe  it.  They 
certainly  have  more  invention  in  that  particular  than  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  their  conftantly  changing  their  fafliions  is  of  infinite  fervic6 
to  their  manufactures.  With  regard  to  the  Englifn,  they  pofTefs  one 
capital  fuperiority,  which  is,  that  the  cloaths  of  both  fexes,  and  their 
ornaments,  are  at  leail  one  third  cheaper. 

When  a  flranger  arrives  in  Paris  he  finds  it  necefiary  to  fend  for  the 
taylor,  peruquier,  hatter,  fhoemaker,  and  every  other  tradcfman  con- 
cerned in  the  equipment  of  the  human  body.  He  mud  even  change  his 
buckles,  and  the  form  of  his  ruffles  ;  and,  though  at  the  rifK  of  his  bfe, 
fuit  his  cloaths  to  the  mode  of  the  feafon.    For  example,  though  the  wea- 
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ther  fliould  be  ever  fo  cold,  he  mufl  wear  his  bahit  d^etiy  or  ileml  faifon^ 
without  preiuming  to  put  on  a  warm  drefs  before  the  day  which  fafiiioii 
has  fixed  tor  that  purpofe  ;  and  neither  old  age  or  infirmity  will  excufe 
a  man  for  wearing  his  hat  upon  his  head,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  f'c- 
males  are,  if  poffible,  ftill  more  fubjed  to  the  caprices  of  fafliion.  All 
their  lacks  and  negligees  mult  be  altered  and  new  trimmed.  They  mail 
have  new  caps,  new  laces,  new  Ihoes,  and  their  hair  new  cut.  They 
muft  have  their  taftaties  for  the  fummer,  their  flowered  filks  for  the  fpring 
and  autumn,  their  fatins  and  damalks  for  winter.  The  men  too  mu5 
provide  themfelves  with  a  camblct  fuit  trimmed  with  filver  for  fpring 
and  autumn,  with  filk  cloaths  for  fummer,  and  cloth  laced  with  gold,  or 
velvet  for  winter  j  and  he  muft  wear  his  bag-wig  a  la  pigeon.  This  va- 
riety of  drefs  is  abfolutely  indiipenfible  for  all  thofe  who  pretend  to  any 
rank  above  the  mere  vulgar ;  all  ranks,  from  the  king  downwards,  ufe  pow- 
der ;  and  even  the  rabble,  according  to  their  abilities,  imitate  their 
(iiperiors  in  the  fripperies  of  falhion.  The  common  people  of  the 
country,  however,  llill  retain  without  any  material  deviation,  the  old 
fafhioned  modes  of  drefs,  the  large  hat,  and  moft  enormous  jack-boots, 
with,  fuitable  i'purs,  and  this  contrail  is  even  perceivable  a  few  miles  from 
Paris.  In  large  cities,  the  clergy,  lawyers,  phyficians,  and  merchants, 
generally  drefs  in  black  ;  and  it  has  been  obferved,  that  the  French 
nation,  in  their  modes  and  drefs,  are  in  fome  meafure  governed  by  com- 
mercial circumftances. 

Religion.]  The  religion  of  France  is  Roman  Catholic,  in  which 
their  kings  have  been  fo  conftant,  that  they  have  obtained  the  title  of  Moft 
Chriilian  ;  and  the  pope,  in  his  bull,  gives  the  king  of  France  the  title 
of  Eldeft  Son  of  the  Church.  The  Galilean  church  has  more  than  once 
attempted  to  fliakc  off  the  yoke  of  the  popes,  and  made  a  very  great  pro- 
grefs  in  the  attempt  during  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  but  it  was  defeated 
by  the  fecret  bigotry  of  that  prince,  who,  while  he  was  bullying  the 
pope,  was  inwardly  trembling  under  the  power  of  the  Jefuits,  a  fet  that 
is  now  exterminated  from  that  kingdom.  Though  the  French  clergy  are 
more  exempt  than  fome  others  from  the  papal  authority,  their  church  con- 
fining the  pope's  power  entirely  to  things  relating  to  falvation,  yet  they  are 
in  general  great  enemies  to  any  thin^  that  tooks  like  reformation  in  reli- 
gion ;  and  pofTelTed  as  they  are  of  immenfc  property,  there  muft  be  a 
thorough  coalition  in  opinion  between  the  king  and  his  parliaments, 
before  any  ecclefiaftical  reformation  can  take  place;  a  profped which  fecms 
at  prefent  very  diftant,  notwithftanding  the  differences  between  the  pope 
and  his  Moft  Chriftian  majefty.  In  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  the 
clergy  and  magiftrates  are  as  intolerant  as  ever,  and  the  perfecutions  of  the 
protMT:ants,  or,  as  they  are  called,  Hugonots,  who  are  very  numerous  in. 
thofe  provinces,  ftill  continue.  In  fhort,  the  common  people  of  France 
difcover  no  difpofition  towards  a  reformation  in  religion,  which,  if  ever 
it  takes  place,  muft  probably  be  effeded  by  the  fpirit  of  the  parliaments. 
I  fliall  not  enter  into  the  antiquated  difputes  between  the  Molinifts  and 
the  Janfenifts,  nor  the  different  feds  of  Quietifts  and  Bourignons,  that 
prevail  amonj^  the  Roman  Catholics  themfelves,  nor  into  the  difputes  that 
prevail  betv/een  the  parliament  and  clergy  about  the  bull  of  Unigenitu?, 
which  advances  the  pope's  powder  above  that  of  the  crown.  The  ftate  of 
religvon  in  France  is  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  paffive  difpofitlon  of  the  na- 
ti^r-s,  :tnd  the  big* .try  of  their  kings,  who,  in  complaifance  to  the  pope* 
.  have  depopulated  their  kingdom,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  of  its  mofi 
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ufeful  inhabitants.  It  mufl  at  the  fame  time  be  owned,  that  the  Hug-o- 
nots,  while  they  fubfifted  in  a  manner  as  a  feparate  ftate  within  France,, 
did  not  fhew  any  remarkable  proofs  of  their  moderation,  either  in  rel  gion 
or  government. 

Archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  &c.]  In  the  whole  kingdom  there 
are  17  archbiftiops,  113  bifliops,  770  abbies  for  men,  317  abbies  and 
priories  for  women,  befides  a  great  number  of  leiTer  convents,  and  250 
commanderies  of  the  order  of  Malta ;  but  many  of  the  abbies  and  nun- 
neries have  been  lately  fupprelled,  and  the  revenues  feized  by  the  king, 
The  eccleliaflics  of  all  forts  are  computed  at  near  2cc,coo,  and  the  reve^ 
nues  at  about  fix  millions  fterling.  The  king  nominates  all  archbiihops, 
bilhops,  abhors,  and  priors,  and  can  tax  the  clergy  without  a  papal  licence 
or  mandate ;  accordingly,  not  many  years  fmce,  he  demanded  the  20th 
penny  of  the  clergy,  and,  to  afcertain  that,  required  them  to  deliver  in 
an  inventory  of  their  eftates  and  incomes ;  to  avoid  which,  they  volunta- 
rily made  an  offer  of  the  annuJll  fum  of  twelve  millions  of  iivres,  over  and 
above  the  ufual  free  gift,  which  they  pay  every  five  years. 

The  archbifliop  of  Lyons  is  count  and  primate  of  France  ;  the  arch- 
blfliop  of  Sens  is  primate  of  France  and  Germany  ;  the  archbifliop  of 
Paris  is  duke  and  peer  of  the  realm ;  and  the  archbifliop  of  Rheims  is 
duke  and  peer,  and  legate  of  the  holy  fee. 

Language.]  One  of  the  wifeft  meafures  of  Lewis  XIV.  was  his  en- 
couragement of  every  propofal  that  tended  to  the  purity  and  perfedion  of 
the  French  language.  He  fucceed  fo  far  as  to  render  it  the  mofl  univer- 
fal  of  all  the  living  tongues,  a  circumfrance  that  tended  equally  to  his 
greatnefs  and  his  glory,  for  his  court  and  nation  thereby  became  the 
fchool  of  the  arts,  fciences,  and  politenefs.  The  French  language,  at 
prefent,  is  chiefly  compofed  of  words  radically  derived  from  the  Latin, 
with  many  German  derivatives,  introduced  by  the  Franks.  It  is  at  pre- 
fent on  the  decay,  its  corner  ilones,  fixed  under  Lewis  XIV.  are  as  it  were 
loofened ;  and  in  the  prefent  mode  of  writing  and  exprefling  themfelves, 
the  modern  French  abandon  that  grammatical  ilandard,  which  alone  can 
render  a  language  claflical  and  permanent. 

As  to  the  properties  of  the  language  they  are  undoubtedly  greatly  in- 
ferior to  the  Englifli,  but  they  are  well  adapted  to  fubjects  void  of  elevation 
or  pafTion,  It  is  well  accommodated  to  dalliance,  compliments,  and  com- 
mon converfation. 

The  Lord's  prayer  in  French  is  as  follows :  Notre  Pere  qui  esaux  cicux^ 
tonnomfoitfanMijie,  Ton  regnc  <vienne»  Ta 'volonti  foit  faite  fur  la  terrc 
comme  au  cieU  Donnc-noiis  aujourd^ hui  notre  pain  quoti/Jien,  F ardonne  notes 
nos  offences^  comme  nous  par(lo7inons  a  ceux  qui  nous  ont  ojfences.  Et  ne  tious: 
induis  point  en  tentation^  mais  nous  dtli'vre  da  mal :  car  a.  toi  'eft  Ic  rcgne^  la 
piiijjance^      la  gloire  aux  Jiecles  des  flecks.  Amen. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  The  French,  like  the  other  na- 
tions of  Europe,  were  for  many  centuries  immerfed  in  barbarity.  The 
firll  learning  they  began  to  acquire,  was  not  of  that  kind  which  improves 
the  underflanding,  correds  the  tafte,  or  regulates  the  affeftions.  It  confifled 
in  a  fubtle  and  quibbling  logic,  which  was  more  adapted  to  pervert  thaii 
10  improve  the  faculties.  But  the  fludy  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
which  firft  arofe  in  Italy,  diffufed  itfelf  among  the  French,  and  gave  a 
new  turn  to  their  literary  purfuits.  T  his,  together  with  the  encouragement 
which  the  polite  and  learned  Francis  I.  gave  to  all  men  of  merit,  was  ex.- 
jU:£mely  beneficial  to  French  literature.   During  this  reign,  many  learned 
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men  appeared  in  Fnince,  whofe  labours  are  well  known  and  highly  efteemed 
all  over  Europe.  The  two  Stephens,  in  particular,  are  names  which  every 
realfcholar  mentions  with  relpeft.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  17th  ceilr 
tury,  that  the  French  began  to  write  with  elegance  in  their  Ovvn  language. 
TheyfcWm/V  Franijoife  was  formed  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  though  their 
labours,  coniidered  as  a  body,  were  not  fo  fuccefsful  as  might  have  beeti 
expected,  fome  particular  academicians  have  done  great  fervice  to  letters. 
In  lad  literary  copartnerlhips  are  feldom  very  fuccefsful.  Of  this  we  have 
^  remarkable  example  in  the  prefent  cafe.  The  Academy  publilhed  a 
diftionary  for  improving  the  French  language:  it  was  univerfally  defpifed, 
Furetiers,  a  fmgle  academician,  publilhes  another:  it  meets  with  univer^ 
fal  approbation. 

Lewis  XIV.  was  the  Auguflus  of  France.    The  protedion  he  gave  to 
letters,  and  the  penfions  he  bellowed  on  learned  men,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  which,  by  calculation,  did  not  amount  to  above  12, pool,  per 
annum,  have  gained  him  more  glory  than  all  the  military  enterprizes, 
"Upon  which  he  expended  fo  many  millions.    The  learned  men' who  ap- 
peared in  France  during  his  reign,  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned. 
Their  tragic  poets  Racine  and  Gorneille,  the  lirft  diftinguiflied  for  ten- 
dernefs,  the  fecond  for  majefly,  and  both  for  the  ftrength  andjuftnefs 
of  their  painting,  the  elegance  of  their  tafte,  and  their  ftrift  adherence  to 
the  rules  of  the  drama,  are,  next  to  the  Greek  tragedians,  the  moll  per- 
fect maflers  in  this  fpecies  of  writing.    Moliere  would  have  exhaufted  the 
fubjeds  of  comedy,  were  they  not  every  where  inexhauftible,  and  parti- 
cularly in  France.    In  works  of  fatire,  and  of  crlticifm,  Boileau,  though 
a  clofe  iniirator  of  the  ancients,  is  not  deficient  in  genius.    But  France 
has  not  as  yer  produced  an  epic  poem  that  can  be  mentioned  with  Milton's ; 
nor  a  genius  of  the  fame  exrenlive  and  univerfal  kind  with  Shakfpeare, 
equally  fitted  for  the  gay  and  the  ferious,  the  humourous  and  the  fublime. 
In  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  and  of  the  bar,  the  French  are  greatly  our 
fuperiors  :    Boffuet,   Bourdaloue,  Flechier,  and  Maffillon,  have  carried 
pulpit  eloquence  to  a  degree  of  perfection,  which  we  may  approach  to, 
but  never  can  furpafs.    The  genius,  however,  of  their  religion  and 
government  is  extremely  unfavourable  to  all  improvements  in  the  moft 
ufeful  branches  of  philofophy.    All  the  efcabliPnments  of  Lewis  XIV. 
for  the  advancement  of  fcience,  were  not  able  to  counterbalance  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy,  whofe  intereft  it  is  to  keep  mankind  ignorant  in 
matters  of  religion  and  morality  ;   and  the  influence  of  the  court  and 
miniflry,  who  have  an  equal  intereft  im  concealing  the  natural  rights  of 
mankind,  and  every  found  principle  of  government.    The  French  have 
not,  therefore,  fo  many  good  writers  on  moral,  religious,  or  political  fub- 
jedls,  as  have  appeared  in  Great  Britain,    But  France  has  produced  fome 
great  men  who  do  honour  to  humanity,  whofe  career  no  obftacle  could 
flop,  whofe  freedom  no  government  however  defpotic,  no  religion  how- 
ever fup/riiitious,  could  curb  or  retrain.    Who  is  ignorant  of  Fafchal,  or 
the  archbiQiop  of  Cambray  }  Few  men  have  done  more  fervice  to  religion 
either  by  their  writings  or  their  lives.    As  for  Montefquieu,  he  is  an 
honour  to  human  nature:  he  is  the  legifiator  of  nations;  his  works  are 
read  in  every  country  and  language,  and  v/herever  they  go  they  enlighten 
and  invigorate  the  human  mind. 

In  the  Relies  Lettres  and  mifcellaneotis  way,  no  nation  ever  produced 
more  agreeable  writers  ;  among  whom  we  may  place  D'Argens  and  Vol- 
faire  as  the  mofl  confiqerabje. 
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Before  tlie  immortal  Newton  appeared  in  England,  Defcartes  was  the 
greatelt  philofopher  in  modern  times.  He  was  the  firfi:  who  applied 
algebra  to  the  folution  of  geometrical  problems,  which  naturally  paved 
the  way  to  the  analytical  difcoveries  of  Newton.  Many  of  the  prefenc 
age  are  excellent  mathematicians;  particularly  D'.Uemberr,  uho,  wi[it. 
all  the  precifion  of  a  geometer  has  united  the  talents  of  a  fine  writer. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  the  French  have  vied 
with  the  Englilh  in  natural  philofophy.  Buftbn  would  deferve  to  be 
reckoned  among  men  ot  fcience,  where  he  not  flill  more  remarkable  for 
his  eloquence  than  for  his  philofophy.  He  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  philofo- 
pfetcal  p-dnter  of  nature;  and  under  this  view,  his  Natural  Hitiory  is' 
xhe  firft  work  of  its  kind. 

Their  painters,  Poulfin,  Le  Brun,  and  above  all  Le  Sueur,  did  honour 
to  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  They  have  none  at  prefent  to  compare  with 
them  in  the  more  noble  kinds  of  painting  ;  but  l\Ir.  Gieufe,  for  portraits 
and  converfation  pieces,  never  perhaps  was  excelled. 

Sculpture  is  in  general  better  underftood  in  France  than  in  England,  or 
in  any  other  nation.  Their  treatifes  on  fliip-building  and  engineering 
lland  unrivalled  ;  but  in  the  praftice  of  both  they  are  outdone  by  the 
Englifli.  No^eniu5  has  hitherto  equalled  Vauban  in  the  theory  or  prac- 
tice of  fortification.  The  French  were  long  our  fuperiors  in  archite6ture, 
though  we  now  bid  fair  for  furpaliing  them  in  this  art. 

We  fliall  conclude  this  head  with  obferving,  that  the  French  have  now 
-Rniihed  the  Cyclopedic,  or  general  ditticnary  of  arts  and  fciences,  which 
was  drawn  up  by  the  moil:  able  mailers  in  each  branch  of  literature,  in 
28  volumes  in  folio  (fix  of  which  aie  copper  plates),  under  the  direc'lion 
of  MclTieurs  D'Alembert  and  Diderot,  and  is  the  moil  complete  colledion 
of  human  knowledge  we  ar«  acquainted  with. 

Universities  and  public  colleges.]  Thefe  literary  inftitutions 
iiave  received  an  irreparable  lofs  by  the  expulfion  of  the  Jefuits,  who  made 
the  languages,  arts,  and  fciences,  their  particular  Ifudy,  and  taught  them 
all  over  France.  It  is  not  within  my  plan  to  defcribe  the  different  govern- 
ments and  conllitutions  of  every  univerfity  or  public  college  in  France  ; 
but  they  are  in  number  26,  as  follow;  Aix,  Angers,  Aries,  Avignon, 
Befan^on,  Bourdeaux,  Bourges,  Caen,  Doi,  Douay,  Fleche,  Montauban, 
Monrpelier,  Nantes,  Orange,  Orleans,  Paris,  Perpignan,  Poitiers, 
Point  Moufon,  Ri.chlieu,  Rheims^  SoiiTons,  StrafDoiirg,  Thouloufe,  and 
Valence. 

AcADEwrEs.]-  There  are  eight  academies  in  Paris,  namely,  three  llte- 
■rary  ones  ;  that  called  the  French  Academy,  that  of  infcrlptions,  and  that 
ot  the  Sciences  ;  one  of  painting  and  fculpture,  one  of  architeclare, 
and  three  for  riding  the  great  horfeand  other  military  exercifes. 

ANTiQiJiTiEs  AND  CURIOSITIES  }  Fcw  countrics,  if  we  except 
NATURAL  AND  AKTiFJCiAL.  \  Ital}*",  cau  boaft  of  more  valuable 
remains  of  antiquity  than  France.  Some  of  the  French  antiquities  belong 
to  the  time  of  the  Celts,  and  confequently,  compared  to  them,  thofe 
of  Rome  are  modern.  Father  Mabillon  has  given  us  a  moft  curious 
account  of  the  fepulchre;s  of  their  kings,  wbich  have  been  difcovered  fo  far 
back  as  Pharamond  ;  and  fame  o£  them,  when  broke  open,  were  found  to 
.contain  ornaments  and  jewels  of  valive.  At  Rheims,  and  other  parts  of 
France,  are  to  be  feen  triumphal  arches;  but  the  moft  entire  is  at  Orange, 
greeted  on  account  of  the  victory  obtained  over  the  Cinibri  and  Teutones, 
i)y  Ciius  Marius  and  La61aniius  Catulus.    After.  Gaul  was  reduced  to  a 
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B-oman  province,  the  Romans  took  vaft  delight  in  adorning  it  with  mag* 
rificdnt  edifices,  both  civil  and  facred,  fome  of  which  are  more  entire 
than  any  to  be  met  with  in  Italy  itfelf.  The  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  are 
to  be  fopnd  at  Chalons,  and  likewife  at  Vienne.  Nifmes,  however,  ex-r 
hibits  the  mpft  valuable  remains  of  ancient  architecture  of  any  place  in 
Trance,  The  famous  Pont  da  Garde  was  raifed  in  the  Auguilan  age  by 
the  Roman  colony  of  Nifmes,  to  convey  a  ftream  of  water  between  two 
jnountains,  for  the  ufc  of  that  city,  and  is  as  frefh  to  this  day  as  Weflf 
?«infler- bridge  :  it  conliils  of  three  bridges,  or  tiers  of  arches,  one  above 
another  ;  the  height  is  1 74  feet,  and  the  length  extends  to  723.  The  mo- 
jierns  are  indebted  for  this,  and  many  other  flupendous  aqueduds,  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  ancients  that  all  ftreams  will  rife  as  high  as  their  heads. 
Many  oth.er  ruins  of  antiquity  are  found  at  Nifmes,  but  the  chief  is  the 
temple  of  Diana,  whofe  vefbges  are  ftill  remaining.  The  amphitheatre 
called  Lp5  Arenes,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  fineft  and  moil  entire  of  the 
kind  of  any  in  Europe ;  above  all,  the  houfe  ereCted  by  the  emperor 
iVd«^i^i^>  called  the  Maifon  Carrie.  The  architecture  and  fculpture  of  this 
building  is  fo  exquifitely  beautiful,  that  it  enchants  even  the  moft  ignorant, 
and  it  is  ftill  entire,  being  very  little  affeded  either  by  the  ravages  of 
time,  pr  the  havock  of  war.  At  Paris  may  be  feen  the  remains  of  the 
paUce  of  rhermae  J  which  was  built  by  the  emperor  Julian,  furnamed 
the  Apoftate,  about  the  year  356,  after  the  fame  model  as  the  baths  of 
Dioclefian.  The  remains  of  this  ancient  edifice  are  many  arches,  and 
within  them  a  large  faloon.  It  is  fabricated  of  a  kind  of  matlic,  the 
compofition  of  which  is  not  now  known,  intermixed  with  fmall  fquar^ 
pieces  of  free  ftone  and  bricks. 

At  Arjes,  in  Provence,  is  to  be  feen  an  obelilk  of  oriental  granite,  which 
Is  5^  feet  high,  and  feven  feet  diameter  at  the  bafe,  and  all  of  one  flone, 
Roman  temples  are  frequent  in  France.  At  Lyons  are  the  remains  of  that 
tuflt  by  the  fixty  nations  in  Gaul,  in  honour  of  Auguftus  and  the  Ro- 
mans. '  The  moll  particular  are  in  Burgundy  and  Guienne,  and  other 
places  befides  the  neighbourhood  of  Nifmes,  contain  magnificent  ruins  of 
aqueducts.  The  palT^ge  cut  through  the  middle  of  a  rock  near  Brian(;on, 
1=1  Dauphiny,  is  thought  to  be  a  Roman  work,  if  not  of  greater  antiquity. 
The  round  buckler  of  naafly  filver,  taken  out  of  the  Rhone,  in  1665, 
peing  2  0  inches  jn  diameter,  weighing  about  21  pounds,  containing  the 
itory  of  Scipip'$  coiitijience,  is  thought  to  be  coeval  with  that  great 
general.  Hear  Pojtiers  is  a  Itone  of  a  prodigious  fize,  fupported  by  four 
pillars  J  but  the  caufe  of  its  erediqn  is  not  known.  It  would  be  endlefs 
%o  recoun);  the  ditferient  monuments  of  antiquity  to  be  found  in  France, 
particularly  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

"  I  have  alrea;dy  mentioned  feveral  remarkable  fprings  and  mountains 
which  may  be  coj^fidere4  ^s  rjatitjral  curiofitics*  Some  of  the  modern  works 
!C>f  art  particularly  the  icanals,  have  been  already  mentioned ;  and  fome 
fubterraneous  pafeges  ai^d  holes,  efpecjally  at  St.  Aubin  in  Britanny,and 
.  ^iont  ip  Dauphiny,  are  really  flupendous. 

Cities  Aiio  towsis.]  Thefe  are  numerous  in  France,  of  which  we 
ihall  njention  oi^ly  P^ris,  Lifle,  apd  their  principal  fea-ports,  Breft  and 
Toulo?;i. 

Lifle,  in  French  Flanders,  Js  thought  to  be  the  mofl  regular  and  ftrongefl 
fortification  io  jE^rppe,  ar?4  was  the  mafter  piece  of  the  famous  Vauban^ 
|t  p  generally  ganifoned  with  above  10,000  regulars;  and  for  its  magnifir 
^.cr?ce  a|}d  .elegwce,  jt  is  called  little  Paris,   Its  manufactures  of  filk, 
^       ' '  " '  ■         '  '  cambric^ 
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cambric,  and  camlets,  are  very  confiderable ;  and  its  inliabitants  amount' 
to  about  ioo,ooo»    Every  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  Dun- 
kirk, which  the  French  have  been  obliged  to  demolifh,  but  is  &\\\  a  thora 
in  the  fide  of  the  Englifh,  by  being  a  harbour  for  their  fmugglers.  The 
reft  of  French  Flanders,  and  its  Netherlands,  abound  with  fortified" 
towns,  which  carry  on  very  gainful  manufadures. 

Moving  fouihward  we  come  to  the  Ifle  of  France,  the  capital  of  which, 
and  the  whole  kingdom,  is  Paris,  This  city  has  been  fo  often  defcribed^ 
that  it  may  appear  fluperfluous  to  mention  it  more  particularly,  were  it  not 
that  the  vanity  of  the  French  has  given  it  a  preference,  which  it  by  no 
means  deferves,  to  all  the  capitals  in  the  world,  in  every  refped,  not  ex- 
cepting even  population.  Many  of  the  Englifh  have  been  impofed  upon 
in  this  refpe^t;  and  1  have  already  hinted  at  the  reafons,  particularly  the 
computing  from  the  births  and  burials  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  which 
exclude  the  moft  populous  pariflies  about  London.  Another  miftake  lies 
in  computing  from  births  and  marriages.  The  number  of  diflenters  of 
all  kinds,  in  and  about  London j  who  do  not  regifter  the  births  of  their 
children,  is  amazing  ;  and  many  of  the  poorer  fort  cannot  afford  the  ex- 
pence  of  fuch  regiftration.  Another  peculiarity  exifting  in  London  is, 
that  moft  of  the  Londoners,  who  can  afford  the  expence,  when  they 
find  themfelves  confumptivc,  or  otherwlfe  indifpofed,  retire  into  the  coun- 
try, where  they  are  buried,  and  thereby  excluded  from  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality. The  population  of  Paris,  therefore,  where  the  regifters  are  more 
exad  and  accelTible  to  the  poor,  and  where  the  religion  and  police  arc 
more  uniform  and  ftri(St,  is  far  more  ealily  afcertained  than  that  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  by  the  beft  accounts,  it  does  not  exceed  7  or  800, coo,  which 
is  far  fliort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lowdon,  and  the  contiguous  parifhes. 

Paris  is  divided  into  three  parts  ;  the  city,  the  univerfity,  and  that 
which  was  formerly  called  the  town.  The  city  is  old  Paris;  the  uni- 
verfity  and  the  town  are  the  new.  Paris  contains  more  works  of  public 
munificence  than  utility.  Its  palaces  are  more  iliewy,  and  fome  of  its 
ftreets,  fquares,  hotels,  hopitals,  and  churches,  more  fuperbly  decorated 
with  a  profufion  of  paintings,  tapeftry,  images,  and  ilatues :  but  Paris, 
notwithftanding  its  boafled  police,  is  greatly  inferior  to  London  ih  many 
of  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  the  folid  enjoyments  of  fociety.  Without 
entering  into  more  minute  difquifuions,  Paris,  it  muft  be  owned,  is  the 
paradife  of  fplendor  and  diffipation.  The  tapeilry  of  the  Gobelines  -  is 
unequalled  for  beauty  and  richnefs.  The  Louvre  is  a  building  that  does 
honour  to  architefture  itfelf ;  and  the  inflitution  of  the  French  academy 
far  exceeds  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  England,  or  t  lfewhere.  The  Tuille- 
lies,  the  palace  of  Orleans,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Luxembourgh,  where  a 
valuable  colle<flion  of  paintings  are  fhewn,  the  Royal  Palace,  the  King's 
Library,  the  Guild-Hall,  and  theHofpital  for  Invalids,  are  fuperb  to  the 
higheft  degree.  7  he  city  of  Paris  is  faid  t-^  be  fifteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  hotels  of  the  French  noblelTe  at  Paris,  take  up  a  great  deal 
of  room,  with  their  court-yards  and  gardens ;  and  fo  do  their  convents 
and  churches.  The  ftreets  are  very  narrow,  and  the  houfes  very  high, 
many  of  thep  fe^'cn  (lories.  The  houfes  are  built  of  ftone,  and  are  gene- 
rally mean,  even  to  wretchednefs,  owing  partly  to  their  containing  a  dif- 
ferent family  on  every  floor.    The  river  beine,  which  runs  through  the 

*  One  Gobelin,  a  noted  dyer  at  Rheims,  was  the  firft  who  fettled  in  this  place,  in  the 
relorn  of  Francis  I.  and  the  houfe  has  retained  his  name  evei  fince  ;  and  hex'e  the  greet 
!CcTb€|:t,  about  the  ye:ir  1667,  eflawlifhcd  that  Yuluable  manufaclcry. 

centra 
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centre  of  the- city,  is  not  half  fo  laifge  as  the  Tha^mies.  at  Loudon  :  it  is  too 

far  diftant  from,  the  Tea  for  the  purpofes  of  na\:i^a,tion,,and  is  not  furnifhed,  • 
as  the  Thamea,  with  veflels  or  boats  of  apy  fort :  over  it  are  many  lione 

aiid  wooden  bridges,  vvhicb  have  nothing  to  recommend  them.    The  flreets  { 

of  Paris  are  generally  crowded,  particularly  with  coaches,  which  gives  that  ] 

■capital  the  appearance  of  wealth  and.  grandeur  ;  thongb,  in  reality,  there,  ; 

js  more  fhow  than  fubftancc.    The  glitteiing  carriages,  that  dazzle  the  eyes  \ 
of  Grangers,  are  moftly  common  hacks,  hired  by  the  day,  or  week,  to  the 
numerous  foreigners  who  vifit  that  city  ;  and  in  truth,  the  greateft  part  of 
the  trade  of  Paris  arifes  from  the  conflant  fuccelBon  of  ilrangers  that  arrive 

daily  from  every  nation  and  quarter  of  the  globe.    This  afcendency  over  ' 

other  nations,  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  reputation  of  their  language,  ] 

their  public  buildings,  the  Gobelines,  or  manufadfure  of  tapeftry,  their  ^ 
libraries,  and  coileftions  of  paintings,  that  are  open  to  the  public:  the 

cheapnefs  of  provifions,  excellency  of  the  French  wines,  and  above  all,  j 

the  purity  of  the  air  and  climate  in  France.    With  all  thefe  advantages,  | 

however,  Paris,  in  general,  wiil  not  bear  a  companfon  with  London  in  | 
the  more  efleniial  circumflances  of  a  thriving  foreign  aud  domeftic  trade, 

the  cleannefs  of  their  ftreers,  elegance  of  their  houfes,  efpecially  within  ;  \ 

the  plenty  of  water,  and  that  of  a  better  quality  than  the  Seine,  which  is  I 

laid  to  difagree  with  fti  angers,  as  do  likewife  their  fmall  wines,    in  the  j 

houfes  of  Paris,  raoft  of  their  floors  are  of  brick,  and  have  no  other  kind  ; 

of  cleaning  than  that  of  being  fprinkled  with  water,  and  fvvept  once  a  > 

day.    Thefe  brick  floors,  the  itonc  flairs,  the  want  of  wainfcotting  in  the  i 

rooms,  and  the  thick  party  walls  of  flone,  are,  however,  good  preferva-  i 

tives  againA  Are,  which  feldom  does  any  damage  in  this  city.    Inftead  of  \ 

wainfcotting,  the  walls  are  covered  with  tapeifry,  or  damalk.    The  beds  j 

in  general  are  very  good,  and  well  ornamented,  with  tefler  and  curtains  ;  '! 

but  bugs  are  here  a  muft  intolerable  nuifance,  v/hich  frequently  oblige  * 

iVangers  to  fleep  on  the  floor  during  the  exceflive  heat  in  the  fummer.  < 

Their  fliops  are  but  poorly  flored  with  goods  .;  nor  has  their  government  * 

made  the  provifions  that  are  ever  in  its  power  for  the  comfort  of  the  inferior  i 

ranks ;  its  whole  attention  fceming  to  be  directed  to  the  conveniency  and  ' 

fpleudor  of  the  great.    The  fliopkeepers  and  tradefmen,  an  indolent  loi-  ] 

tering  people,  feldom  make  their  appearance  before  dinner  in  any  other  ' 
than  a  morning  drefs,  of  velvet  cap,  filk  night-gown,  and  Morocco  flip- 
.pers ;  but  v/hen  they  intend  a  vifit,  or  going  abroad,  all  the  pun6tilios  of 
a  courtier  are  attended  to,  and  hardly  the  refemblance  of  a  man  remains. 

There  is  a  remarkable  contraft  between  this  clafs  of  people  and  thofe  of  j 

the  fame  rank  in  London.    In  Paris,  the  women  pack  up  parcels,  enter  i 

the  orders,  and  do  moft  of  the  drudgery  buflnefs  of  the  fliop,  while  the  j 

hufl)and  loiters  about,  talks  of  the  great,  of  fafliions,  and  diverflons,  the  j 

invincible  force  of  their  armies,  and  the  fplendor  of  the  grand  monarque.  , 

The  Pari  flans,  however,  as  well  as  the  natives  of  France  in  general,  are  ■ 

remarkably  temperate  in  their  living,  and  to  be  intoxicated  with  liquor  : 

is  cQnfldered  as  infamous.    Bread,  and  all  manner  of  butchers  meat  and  ; 

poultry,  are  extremely  good  in  Paris  ;  the  beef  is  excellent;  the  wine  j 

ihey  generally  drink,  is  a  very  thin  kind  of  Burgundy.  The  common  i 
people,  in  the  fummer  feafon,  live  chiefly  on  bread,  butter,  grapes,  and 

fmall  wine.    The  Parifians  fcarcely  know  the  ufe  of  tea,  but  they  have  \ 

coffee  in  plenty.    The  police  of  Paris  is  fo  well  attended  to,  that  quar-  j 

T,els,   accidents,   or  felonies,   feldom   happen  ;   and  ftrangers  from  all  i 

jquarters  of  the  globe,  let  their  appearance  be  ever  fo  uncommon,  meet  | 
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with  the  moft  polite  treatment.  The  flreets  are  patrolled  at  .night  hy 
hori'e  and  foot,  fo  judicioufly  Rationed,  that  no  offender  can  efcape  their 
vigilance.  They  likewife  vllit  the  publicans  precil'ely  at  the  hour  of 
twelve  at  night,  to  fee  that  the  company  are  gone  ;  for  in  Paris  no  iiquox 
can  be  had  after  that  time.  The  public  roads  in  France  are  under  the 
fame  excellent  regulation,  which,  with  the  torture  of  the  rack,  prevents 
robberies  in  that  kingdom  :  but,  for  the  fame  reafons,  when  robberieis 
do  happen,  they  are  always  attended  with  the  death  of  the  unfortunate 
traveller;  and  indeed  this  is  the  general  practice  in  every  country^  in  En- 
rope,  England,  Scotland,  aud  Ireland  excepted. 

The  environs  of  Paris  are  very  pleafant,  and  contain  a  number  of  fine 
feats,  fmall  towns,  and  villages;  fome  of  them  being  fcattered  on  the 
edges  of  lofty  mountains  riling  from  the  Seine,  are  remarkably  delightfuL 

The  palace  of  Verfailles,  which  Hands  about  12  miles  from  Paris,  though 
magnificent  and  expenfive  beyond  conception,  and  adorned  wirh  all  that 
art  can  furnifh,  is  properly  a  collection  of  buildings,  each  of  exquifite 
archite(5t:ure,  but  not  forming  a  whole,  agreeable  to  the  grarid  and  fublime 
of  that  art.  The  gardens,  however,  and  water-works  (which  are  fupplied 
by  means  of  prodigious  engines  acrofs  the  Seine  at  Marli,  about  three 
miles  dilhince)  are  aftonifiiing  proofs  of  the  fertile  genius  of  man,  and 
highly  worthy  of  a  ftranger's  attention.  Trianon,  iViarli,  St.  Germain 
en  Lave,  Meudon,  and  other  royal  palaces,  are  laid  out  with  tafte  and 
judgment ;  each  has  its  peculiar  beauties  for  the  enteriainment  and  amufe- 
ment  of  a  luxurious  court  ;  but  fome  of  them  are  in  a  fnaraeful  condition, 
both  as  to  repairs  and  cleanlinefs. 

Breft  is  a  imall,  but  very  Ifrong  town,  upon  the  Englifti  channel,  with 
a  moil:  fpacious  and  fine  fortified  road  and  harbour,  the  beft  and  fafcft  in 
all  the  kingdom  ;  yet  its  entrance  is  difficult,  by  reafon  of  many  rocks 
lying  under  uater.  At  Brell  is  a  court  of  admiralty,  an  academy  for  fca- 
aliairs,  docks  and  magazines  for  all  kinds  of  naval  Itores,  rope-yards, 
fiore-houfes,  &c.  infomuch  that  it  may  now  be  termed  the  capital  recep- 
tacle, on  th^  ocean,  for  the  royal  navy  of  France,  and  is  admirably  well 
adapted  for  that  end. 

Lewis  XIV,  rendered  Toulon,  from  a  pitiful  village,  a  fea-port  of  pTeat 
importance.  He  fortified  both  the  town  and  harbour,  for  the  reception 
and  protection  of  the  navy  royal.  Its  old  and  its  new  harbour  lie  conti- 
guous ;  and,  by  means  of  a  canal,  firips  pafs  trom  the  one  to  the  other^ 
both  of  them  having  an  outlet  into  the  fpacious  outer  harbour.  Iti 
arfenal,  eftablifhed  alfo  by  that  king,  has  a  particular  ftore-houfe  for  each 
fhip  of  war,  its  guns,  cordage,  &c.  being  feparately  laid  up.  Here  are 
fpacious  workfhops  for  blackfmiths,  joiners,  carpenters,  lockfmiths,  car- 
vers, &c-  Its  rope-walk  of  ftone  is  320  toifes  in  length,  with  three  arched 
walks.  Its  general  magazine  fupplies  whatever  may  be  wanting  in  the 
particular  ffore-houfes,  and  conrain  an  immenfe  quantity  of  all  kinds  of 
If  ores  djfpofed  in  the  greatelt  order. 

Commerce  and  Manufactures.]  Next  to  Henry  IV.  juflly  ftyled 
the  Great,  the  famous  Colbert,  a  Scotfman,  miniiler  to  Lewis  XIV.  may 
be  called  the  father  of  the  French  comaraerce  and  manufadures.  Under 
him  there  was  a  great  appearance  that  France  v.'ould  make  as  illullrious  a 
figure  as  a  trading,  as  fhe  then  did  as  a  warlik-e  peo];le ;  but  the  truth  is, 
the  French  do  not  naturally  pofTefs  that  undaunted  perfeverance  that  is 
neceffary  for  commerce  and  colonization,  though  no  people,  in  theory, 
UJ^derlUnd  them  better.    It  is  to  be  confidered  at  the  fame  rime,  that 
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France  by  her  fituation,  by  the  turn  of  her  inhabitants  for  certain  manu. 
failures,  and  the  happinefs  of  her  foil,  mull  be  always  poffellbd  of  a 
great  inland  and  neighbouring  trade,  which  enriches  her,  and  mak«s  her 
the  moft  refpeclable  power  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  I  have  already 
enumerated  her  natural  commodities,  to  which  may  be  added  her  manufac- 
tures of  falt-petre,  lilk,  embroidery,  fiver  fluffs,  tapeflry,  cambrics,  lawns, 
fine  laces,  fineferges  and  fluffs,  velvets,  brocades,  paper,  brandy,  which  is 
difllUed  from  wine,  a  prodigious  variety  of  toys,  and  other  articles ; 
many  of  which  are  fmuggled  into  Great  Britain,  for  which  they  are  paid  in 
ready  money,  to  the  great  detriment  of  this  country  and  its  manufactures. 

The  filk  manufacture  was  introduced  into  France  fo  late  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  iV.  and  in  the  age  of  his  grand fon,  Lewis  XIV.  the  city  of  Tours 
alone  employed  8000  looms,  and  800  mills.  The  city  of  Lyons  then 
employed  18,000  looms ;  but  after  the  impolitic  revocation  of  the  ediCt  of 
Nantes,  the  expuliion  of  the  Proteftants,  and  the  ruinous  wars  maintained 
by  France,  they  decreafed  to  4000,  and  their  filk  manufaClure  is  now 
rivalled  by  that  of  England,  where  the  French  Proteflants  took  refuge, 
and  were  happily  encouraged.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  woollen 
cloths  and  ftuffe,  more  efpecially  at  Abbeville,  are  faid  to  be  now  little 
inferior  to  thofe  of  England  and  Holland,  aflifled  by  the  clandefline  im- 
portation of  Englifh  and  Irifh  wool,  and  workmen  from  this  country. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  infinite  advantage  arifing  to  her  inland 
commerce  by  her  rivers  and  navigable  canals. 

As  to  her  foreign  trade,  it  may  be  faid  to  extend  all  over  the  globe.  It 
is  a  doubtful  point,  whether  the  crown  of  France  was  a  lofer  by  its  ceilion 
of  Canada  and  part  of  Louifiana  at  the  late  peace.  But  the  moft  valuable 
part  of  Hifpaniola,  in  the  Weil  Indies,  which  flie  pofTefTes  by  the  partiality 
and  indolence  of  Spain,  is  a  mofl  improveable  acquilition,  and  the  moil 
valuable  of  all  her  foreign  colonies.  In  the  Wefl  Indies  (he  likewife  pof- 
feifes  the  important  fugar  iilands  of  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe,  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Bartholomew,  Defedea,  and  Marigalante.  Her  poiTeiTions  in  North 
America  fnice  the  late  war,  are  only  a  fmall  trad  upon  the  MiiTilippi. 

The  French  have  iliil  poireifions  in  the  Eail  Indies,  of  which  Fon- 
dicherry  and  Mauritius  are  the  principal ;  and  had  their  genius  been  more 
turned  for  commerce  than  war,  they  might  have  engroiTed  more  territory 
and  revenues  than  are  now  in  poiTeffion  of  the  Engliih  ;  but  they  over-rated 
both  their  own  power  and  their  courage,  and  their  Eaft  India  company 
feems  now  to  be  at  its  lall  grafp. .  We  cannot  anfwer  for  the  confequences, 
if  that  trade  fiiould  be  thrown  open.  They  may  be  more  fatal  to  England 
than  beneficial  to  France.  At  prefent  (fays  Mr.  Anderfon),  *'  her  land 
trade  to  Switzerland  and  Italy  is  by  the  way  of  Lyons — To  Germany, 
through  Metz  and  Straiburgh — To  the  Metherlands,  through  Liile — To 
Spain  (a  mofl  profitable  one),  through  Bayonne  and  Perpignan.  As  for 
her  naval  commerce,  her  ports  in  the  channel,  and  on  the  weftern  ocean, 
are  frequented  by  all  the  trading  nations  in  Europe,  to  France's  very 
great  advantage,  more  efpecially  refpeCtlng  what  is  carried  on  with  Eng^ 
land,  Holland,  and  Italy.  The  trade  from  her  Mediterranean  ports  (more 
particularly  from  Marfeilles)  with  Turkey  and  Africa,  has  long  been  very 
confiderable.  The  Negro  trade  from  Guinea  fupplies  her  fugar  colonies, 
beiides  the  gold,  ivory,  and  drugs  got  from  thence^ 

In  the  year  1739,  France  may  be  faid  to  have  been  in  the  zeiiith  of  her 
commerce.  Favoured  by  Spain,  and  dreaded  by  all  the  reft  of  Europe, 
her  fleets  covered  the  pcpan,  but  ftis  trulted  too  much  to  her  own  felf^ 
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Importance.  Cardinal  de  Fleury,  who  then  dire6ted  her  affiurs,  took  no 
care  to  protedt  her  trade  by  proper  naval  armaments  ;  fo  that  the  greater 
it  was,  it  became  the  more  valuable  prey  to  the  Englifli  when  war  broke 
out.  Jt  is,  however,  the  happinefs  of  France  that  her  wounds  are  foon 
clofed,  and  it  is  hard  to  lay  how  loon  ihe  may  recover  all  (he  has  loft. 

One  great  difadvantage  to  the  commerce  of  France  is,  that  the  pro- 
feffion  of  a  merchant  is  not  fo  honourable  as  in  England,  and  fome  other 
countries,  fo  that  the  French  nobility  think  it  below  them,  which  is  the 
rcafon  that  the  church,  the  law,  and  the  army,  are  fo  full  of  that  order.  A 
great  number  of  the  cities  of  France  have  the  privilege  of  coinage,  and 
each  of  them  a  particular  mark  to  dillinguifli  their  rcfpedive'pieceSy 
which,  however,  mu{x  be  very  embarraffing,  efpecially  to  ftrangers. 

Public  TRADI^  G  companies.]  The  inifitutions  of  public  trading 
companies  to  Canada  or  New  France,  and  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies, 
formerly  coft  the  French  crown  immenfe  fums,  but  we  know  none  of  them 
now  fubfifting,  though,  no  doubt,  their  Weft' India  trade,  which  is  ftiil 
very  conftderable,  efpecially  in  fugar,  is  under  proper  regulations,  pre- 
fcribed  by  their  councils  of  commerce. 

Constitution  and  government.]  The  conftitution  of  France, 
in  feudal  times,  was  very  favourable  to  monarchy,  but  the  oppref- 
fions  of  the  great  landholders,  by  degrees,  grew  fo  irkfome  to  the  fub- 
je6ts,  that  they  preferred  the  monarchical  to  the  ariftocratical  government. 
Ariftocracy,  however,  ftill  fubfifted  in  fome  degree  to  the  beginning  of 
the  laft  century,  chiefly  through  the  neceftity  which  the  Kugonots,  or 
Proteftants,  were  under  to  have  princes  of  the  blood,  and  men  of  great 
quality  for  her  leaders:  but  cardinal  Richlieu,  minifter  to  Lewis  XllL 
gave  it  a  mortal  blow,  and  all  the  civil  difputes  in  France  ftnce  have 
been  among  great  men  for  power  and  places,  and  between  the  kings  and 
their  parliaments,  but  the  latter  were  feldom  or  never  attended  with  any 
fanguinary  effe6ls. 

The  prefent  parliament  of  France  has  no  analogy  with  that  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  originally  inltituted  to  ferve  as  a  kind  of  law  affiftant 
to  the  aflembly  of  the  ftates,  which  was  compofed  of  the  great  peers  and 
landholders  of  the  kingdom,  and  ever  fmce  it  continued  to  be  a  Jaw,  and 
at  laft,  a  money  court,  and  the  members  have  had  the  courage  of  late  to 
claim  a  kind  of  negative  power  to  the  royal  edidfs,  which  they  pretend  can 
be  of  no  validity  till  regillered  by  them.  His  moft  Chriftian  majefty  has 
often  tried  to  invalidate  their  a61s,  and  to  intimidate  their  perfons  ;  but;, 
defpotic  as  he  is,  he  has  never  ventured  to  inflift  any  farther  punilliment 
than  a  flight  baniftiment  or  imprifonment  for  their  jnoft  provoking  at^s  of 
difobedience. 

This  ridiculous  lituation  between  povyer  and  privilege  fliews  the  in- 
firmity of  the  French  conftitution,  as  the  king  dares  not  punilh,  and  his 
parliament  will  not  obey ;  but  it  difcovers  at  the  faijje  time,  that  the  nation 
in  general  thinks  the  parliament  it^  natural  guardian  againft  the  court. 

The  kingdom  of  France  is  divided  into  thirty  governments  over  each 
of  which  is  appointed  ^  king's  lieutenant-ge^ieral,  a  fuperintendant,  who 
pretty  much  refembles  the  lord-lieutenants  in  Eni^land,  but  their  executive 
powers  are  far  more  extenfive  Diftributive  juftice  in  France  is  admini- 
ilered  by  parliamenrs,  ch.  mbers  of  accavmts,  courts  of  j^d,  piefidial 
courts,  generalities,  elections,  and  other  courts.  i  he  parliaments  were 
in  number  fifteen,  th..le  of  Paris,  culqufe,  Rouen,  Grenoble,  Bonr- 
.(deaur,  Dijon,  Aix,  Rheims,  .Pau,  Mets,  Befan9on,  jDouay,  Perpignan^ 
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Colniar,  and  Arras.  Several  of  thefe  parliaments,  however,  are  now 
united  into  one.  The  parliament  of  Paris  is  the  chief,  and  takes  the  lead 
ia  all  national  bufmefs.  It  is  divided  into  ten  chambers.  The  grand 
chamber  is  appropriated  chiefly  for  the  trial  of  peers.  The  Tournelle 
Civile  judges  in  all  matters  of  property  above  the  value  of  looo  livres. 
The  Tournelle  Criminelle  receives  and  decides  appeals  from  inferior  courts, 
in  criminal  cafes.  Belides  thefe  three  capital  chambers,  there  are  five  of 
requefts,  for  receiving  the  depofitions  of  vvitnefles,  and  determining  caufes, 
pretty  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  our  bills  and  anfwcrs  in  chancery  and 
the  exchequer  *. 

After  the  reader  has  been  informed  of  the  excellency  of  the  climate, 
and  fertility  of  the  foil  in  France,  her  numerous  man  a  failures,  and  ex- 
tenfive  commerce  ;  her  great  cities,  numerous  towns,  fea-ports,  rivers, 
and  canals  ;  the  cheapnefs  of  provifions,  wines,  and  liquors  j  the  formi- 
dable armies  and  fleets  flie  has  fent  forth  to  the  terror  of  Europe  ;  and 
the  natural  charader  of  her  inhabitants,  their  fprightlinefs  and  gaiety, 
he  will  undoubtedly  conclude,  that  France  is  the  mod  powerful  nation, 
and  her  people  the  moft  opulent  and  happy  in  Europe.  The  reverfe, 
however,  appears  to  be  the  ftate  of  that  nation  at  prefent. 

True  it  is,  that  in  a  country  fo  extenfive  and  fruitful,  her  government 
finds  immenfe  refources  in  men  and  money  ;  but,  as  if  the  French 
councils  were  directed  by  an  evil  genius,  thefe  refources,  great  as  they 
are,  by  a  wrong  application  have  proved  ruinous  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  The  moft  obvious  caufes  of  this  national  poverty  feem  to  have 
arlfen  from  the  ambition  and  vanity  of  their  kings  and  leading  men, 
which  lead  them  into  fchemes  of  univerfal  dominion,  and  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  their  name.  Their  wars,  which  they  fometlmes  carried  on 
ap'ainft  one  half  of  Europe,  and  in  which  they  were  generally  unfortu- 
nate, led  them  into  dli^iculties  to  which  the  ordinary  revenues  were  inade- 
quate ;  and.hence  proceeded  the  arbitrary  demands  upon  the  fubjeft,  under 
various  pretences,  in  the  names  of  loans,  free  gifts,  &c.  When  thefe  fail- 
ed, other  methods  more  defpotic  and  unwarrantable,  fuch  as  raifmg  and 
reducino"  the  value  of  money  as  it  fuited  their  own  purpofcs  ;  national 
bankruptcies,  and  many  grievous  opprefTions,  were  adopted,  which  gave 
the  iinifhing  blow  to  public  credit,  ftiook  the  foundations  of  trade,  com- 
merce, and  agriculture,  the  fruits  of  which  no  man  covild  call  his  own. 

It  appears  too  plain,  from  their  late  conqueft  of  Corfica,  as  well  as  the. 
general  drift  of  their  politics,  that  thefe  national  evils  have  not  taught 

*  On  the  22d  of  February,  1 77I,  after  a  long  but  inefFecShual  ftruggle  with  his  parlia- 
ments, the  French  kmg  iffued  an  tdi£t  to  the  following  eiiedt  :  That  as  the  jurifdidion  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris  v/as  too  extenfive,  reaching  from  Lyons,  in  the  fonth  of  France, 
to  y\rras,  in  French  Flanders,  northv/ard-  which  great  diftance  occafioned  much  ex' 
.T)ence  to  his  fubjedls,  who  might  be  obliged  to  ccme  to  Paris  for  the  profecution  of  their 
taw  affairs,  his.majefty  had  thought  fit  to  branch  the  parliament  of  Paris  into  fix  diffe- 
rent parliaments,  under  the  denoiTiination  of  Superior  Courts,  each  parliament  having 
fimilar  jurifdidion  ;  and  that  his  majefty  had  appointed  them  their  refpeaive  falanes, 
on  the  underwritten  eftabllfiiments,  v/hich-  they  are  to  hold  during  pleafure  : 
A  firft  prefident  1  fubftitutcs 

2  fcbaltern  prefidents  I  greffier  civil 

-io  conniellors  I  greffier  criminel  f 

I  folk! tor-general  24  attornies  \ 

I  attorney-general  IZ  huffiers  J 

And  it  is  con',e61ured,  that  all  the  parliaments  of  France  are  to  be  new  mqdellcd  afttr 
criilation,  which  will  totally  extiiiguilh  the  remaining  liberties  of  that  unhappy 
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them  wifdom  or  humanity,  for  while  they  thus  grafp  after  foreign  con- 
queft,  their  own  country  exhibits  a  picture  of  iniiery  and  beggary.  Their 
lowns^  a  very  few  excepted,  make  a  mofl  difmal  and  folitary  appearance. 
The  ftiops  are  mean  beyond  defcription ;  and  the  paffengers,  whofaunter 
through  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  dirty  ftreets,  appear  to  be  chiefly  compofed 
of  priefts  and  devotees,  palling  to  or  from  mafs  ;  hair-drelfers,  and  beg- 
gars. That  this  is  the  appearance  of  their  towns,  and  many  of  their  cities, 
we  may  appeal  to  the  oblervation  of  any  one,  who  has  been  in  that  king- 
dom. Were  it  pollible  to  mention  a  people  more  indigem  than  thefe  citi- 
zens, we  might  defcribe  the  farmers  and  peafants.  We  have  in  another 
place  mentioned  the  natural  advantages  of  France,  where  the  hills  are  co- 
vered with  grapes,  and  moff  exteniive  plains  produce  excellent  crops  of 
wheat,  rye,  and  barley.  Amidft  this  profulion  of  plenty,  the  farmer  and 
his  family  barely  exift  upon  the  gleanings  ;  and  his  cattle,  which  are  fel- 
dom  numerous,  pick  a  fubfillence  during  the  fummer  months  Irom  the 
fkirts  of  his  fields.  Here  the  farmer,  meagre,  diipirited,  and  depreiTed, 
exhibits  a  fpedacle  of  indigence  hardly  credible ;  and  to  fee  him  plowing; 
the  ground  with  a  lean  cow,  an  afs,  and  a  goat,  yoked  together,  excites 
in  an  Englilh  traveller  that  pity  to  which  human  nature  is  entitled.  He 
forgets  the  country  while  he  leels  for  the  man. 

Many  of  the  taxes  and  revenues  in  r  ranee  are  let  out  for  a  time,  to  the 
bell  bidder,  or,  as  it  is  there  called,  farmed  ;  and  thefe  harpies,  the  far- 
mers general,  and  their  underlings,  make  no  fcruple  of  fleecing  the  people 
mofl  unmercifully  ;  and  the  refidue,  if  anv  do  remain,  goes  to  fatisty  t|ie 
cravings  of  a  numerous  clergy,  who  in  their  turn  are  obliged,  as  well  as 
the  laity,  to  advance  the  government  inimenle  fun^s ,  under  the  names  of 
tenths  and  free  gifts,  exclufive  of  which,  as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere,  they 
are  now  taxed  with  a  cerioin  fum,  to  be  paid  annually.  As  oppreilions  are 
at  prefent  exercifed  in  full  vigour,  and  taxes  increahng,  there  is  the 
greateft  probability,  that  the  bulk  of  the  French  nation  will  long  remain 
that  indigent  and  miferable  people  we  have  been  reprefenting  thein. 

Revenues.]  Nothing  certain  can  be  faid  concerning  the  revenues  of 
a.jjrince  who  can  command  the  purfes  of  all  his  fubjedts.  In  171 6,  the 
whole  fpecie  of  France  in  gold  and  filverwas  computed  to  be  about  feven- 
teen  millions  fterllng ;  and  though  the  crown  was  then  doubly  a  bank- 
rupt, being  in  debt  about  100  millions  flerling,  or  3,000  millions  of 
livres,  yet  by  laying  hold  of  ahnoil  all  the  current  money  in  the  kingdom, 
and  by  arbitrarily  ralfmg  or  lowering  the  value  of  coins,  in  four  years 
time  the  duke  regent  of  France  publiilied  a  general  flate  of  the  public 
debts,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  king  fcarcely  ov/ed  34c  millious.-of 
livres.  This  being  done  by  a  national  robbery,  we  can  form  no  idea  but; 
that  of  defpotifm,  of  the  means  by  which  fo  great  a  dcduCiion  was  etfeded. 
The  French  court  has  not  fince  that  time  bluilied  to  own,  to  wit  towards 
the  conclufion  of  the  late  war,  and  alfo  in  1769,  that  their  king  was 
bankrupt ;  and  his  mini  iters  have  purfued  meafures  pretty  much  hrnilar  to. 
thofe  pradfifed  by  the  regent  to  recruit  the  royal  finances. 

Some  writers  fay,  that  the  annual  revenues  of  France,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  by' the  account  of  their  own.  financiers  (including  Lor- 
rain),  do  not  amount  to  clear  lix  millions  llerling,  which  is  not  equal  to 
the  natural  revenue  of  England  alone.  'I  hough  I  am-  apt  to  think,  that 
this  calculation  of  the  French  revenues  is  rather  too  low,  and  that  they 
may  be  fixed /at  feven  millions  ;  yef  we  are  not  to  form  our  ideas  of  thein 
from  the  great  armaments,  garrifcns,  and  fortifications  maintained  by  the 
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French  king,  becaufe  their  expence  Is  inconfiderable  to  him,  cfompJ^fe<^ 
to  what  they  would  be  to  a  king  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  like  obferva-^ 
tion  holds  good  in  all  the  other  departments  of  public  expence  in  both 
kingdoms.  The  French  themfelves,  it  is  true,  magnify  the  revenues  of 
their  crown  fometimes  to  twelve  millions  llerling,  or  above ;  but  their 
natural  vanity  gives  them  no  right  to  any  credit  on  fuch  a  head ;  and 
though  it  is  not  at  all  impoffible  that  the  French  king,  in  time  of  war, 
may  raife  fuch  a  fum  upon  his  fubje6ls,  and  difchargc  it  by  repaying 
them  with  one  third  of  the  debt,  yet  that  is  not  to  be  accounted  as  a  ftated 
national  revenue,  and  tends  only  to  prove  the  mifery  of  the  fubjedt,  and 
the  injuftice  of  the  crown. 

In  France  taxes  are  raifed  by  the  taillc,  or  land-tax.  The  taillon^ 
which  the  nobility  are  obliged  to  pay  as  well  as  the  commons,  is  only 
smother  land-tax ;  by  aids,  which  we  call  cuftoms  on  merchandize  ;  by 
gabels,  which  is  a  tax  upon  fait ;  by  a  capitation,  or  poll-tax  ;  by  the 
ths  tenth  of  eftates  and  employments ;  by  the  fale  of  all  offices  of  juftice; 
by  confifcation  and  forfeitures;  and  by  a  tenth,  or  free  gift  of  the 
clergy,  exclufive  of  the  annual  fum  of  twelve  millions  of  livres,  which 
that  body  has  of  late  advanced  to  the  king  *. 

Military  and  marine  strength.]  There  is  no  nation  In 
Europe  where  the  art  of  war,  particularly  that  part  of  it  relating  to 
gunnery  and  fortification,  is  better  underllood  than  in  France.  Befides 
other  methods  for  cultivating  it,  there  is  a  royal  military  academy  eftab- 
liQied  purpofely  for  training  up  500  young  gentlemen  at  a'  time,  in  the 
feveral  branches  of  this  great  art.  In  time  of  peace,  the  crown  of  France 
maintains  about  200,000  men,  but,  as  1  have  already  hinted,  at  a  very 
fmall  expence,  the  pay  of  the  common  men  being  little  more  than  two- 
pence half- penny  per  day.  In  the  time  of  war  400,000  have  been  brought 
into  the  field ;  but  thofe  that  are  raifed  from  the  militia  are  very  indif- 
ferent troops.  In  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV,  the  French  had  at  one  time 
100  (hips  of  the  line,  which  was  almoft  equal  to  the  marine  force  of 
all  Europe  befides.  The  French  have,  however,  at  fea  been  generally 
defeated  by  the  Englilh.  The  engagement  at  La  Hogue,  which  happened 
in  1692,  gave  a  blow  to  the  French  marine  which  it  never  has  recovered. 
The  late  king,  Lewis  XV".  has  more  than  once  made  prodigious  ef- 
forts towards  re-eftabliftiing  his  navy,  but  his  officers  and  feamett  arc  fo 
much  inferior  to  thofe  of  England,  that  he  feemed  during  the  late  war  to 
have  built  (hips  of  force  for  the  fervice  of  Great  Britain,  fo  frequent  were 
the  captures  made  by  the  Englidi.  It  has  again  become  formidable,  and 
in  1769,  was  faid  to'confifl  of  fixty-four  (hips  of  the  line,  and  twenty-five 
frigates. 

Royal  titles,  arms,  7  The  title  affumed  by  the  French  king, 
>iOBiLiTY,  AND  ORDERS.  { is  limply,  King  of  France  and  Navarre; 
and  by  way  of  compliment  he  is  called  his  Mofl  ChrilHan  Majefty.  His 
arms  are  three  fleurs-de-lis,  or,  in  a  field,  azure,  fupported  by  two  angels 
in  the  habits  of  Levites,  having  each  of  them  a  banner  in  his  hands,  with 
,the  fame  arms.    The  motto  is,  Lilia  non  laborant  neque  nent. 

About  the  year  1349,  Hubertj  the  laft  count  of  Dauphiny,  being  ac» 
cidentally  the  occaiion  of  his  fon's  death,  annexed  that  county  to  the 


♦  All  the  efFedls  olftrangers  (Scotch  and  Swifs  excepted)  dying  in  France  are  feized 
by  virtue  of  the  Droits  aaubaine,  though  the  heir  be  upon  the  fpot.  'i  he  profit  of  thel'c 
contingencies  being  farmed,  there  is  no  rcdrefs. 
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crown  of  France,  upon  condition  that  the  eldeft  fon  of  France  fhould  be, 
for  the  time  to  come,  fly  led  Dauphin. 

The  French  nobility  are  of  four  kinds  :  firft,  the  princes  of  the  blood ; 
fecondly,  dukes  and  counts,  peers  of  France;  thirdly,  the  ordinary  no- 
bility ;  fourthly,  the  nobility  lately  made,  or  thofe  made  in  the  prefent 
reign.  The  firil  prince  of  the  blood  is  the  perfon  who  Hands  next  to 
the  crown  after  the  king's  fons.  The  knights  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  are 
ranked  among  the  higher  nobility,  as  are  the  governors  and  lieutenants- 
general  of  provinces. 

In  France  there  are  three  orders ;  firft,  that  of  St.  Michael,  inftituted 
in  1469,  and  though  originally  compofed  only  of  thirty-fix  knights,  was 
afterwards  enlarged  to  a  hundred,  A  perfon  muft  be  a  knight  of  this 
order  before  he  can  enter  into  that  of  (fecondly)  the  Holy  Ghoft,  which 
was  founded  in  1578,  by  Henry  HI.  and  is  compofed  of  a  hundred  per- 
fons,  exclufive  of  the  fovereign,  and  conferred  only  on  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank.  Thirdly,  the  order  of  St.  Lewis, 
which  was  inftituted  in  the  year  1693,  by  Lewis  XIV.  merely  for  military 
merit,  and  is  worn  by  almoft  every  officer,  and  even  fubalterns. 

History.]  The  hiftory  of  no  country  is  better  authenticated  than 
that  of  France,  and  it  is  particularly  interefting  to  a  Britilh  reader. 
This  kingdom,  which  was  by  the  Romans  called  Tranfalpine  Gaul,  or 
Gaul  beyond  the  Alps,  to  diftinguifli  it  from  Cifalpine  Gaul,  on  the 
Italian  fide  of  the  Alps,  was  probably  peopled  from  Italy,  to  which  it 
lies  contiguous.  Like  other  European  nations,  it  foon  became  a  defire- 
able  objedl  to  the  ambitious  Romans;  and,  after  a  brave  refiftance,  was 
annexed  to  their  empire,  by  the  invincible  arms  of  Julius  Caefar,  about 
forty-eight  years  before  Chrift.  Gaul  continued  in  the  pofl^effion  of  the 
Romans  till  the  downfal  of  that  empire,  in  the  fifth  century,  when  it 
became  a  prey  to  the  Goths,  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Franks,  who 
fubdued,  but  did  not  extirpate  the  ancient  natives.  The  Franks  them- 
felves,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  France,  or  Frankenland,  were  a  col- 
le6tion  of  feveral  people  inhabiting  Germany,  and  particularly  the  Salii, 
who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sale,  and  who  cultivated  the  prin- 
ciples of  jurifprudence  better  than  their  neighbours.  Thefe  Salii  had  a 
rule,  which  the  reft  of  the  Franks  are  faid  to  have  adopted,  and  has  been 
by  the  modern  Franks  applied  to  the  fucceffion  of  the  throne,  excluding 
all  females  from  the  inheritance  of  fovereignty,  and  is  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Salic  La^v, 

The  Franks  and  Burgundians,  after  eftablifliing  their  power,  and  re- 
ducing the  original  natives  to  a  ftate  of  flavery,  parcelled  out  the  lands 
among  their  principal  leaders ;  and  fucceeding  kings  found  it  neceflary 
to  confirm  their  privileges,  allowing  them  to  exercife  fovereign  authority 
in  their  refpeflive  governments,  until  they  at  length  affumed  an  inde- 
pendency, only  acknowledging  the  king  as  their  head.  This  gave  rife 
to  thofe  numerous  principalities  that  were  formerly  in  France,  and  to  the 
feveral  parliaments ;  for  every  province  became,  in  its  policy  and  go- 
vernment, an  epitome  of  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and  no  laws  were  made, 
or  taxes  raifed,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  grand  council,  confifting 
of  the  clergy  and  of  the  nobility. 

Thus,  as  in  other  European  nations,  immediately  after  the  diflblutlon 
of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  firft  government  France  feems  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  mixed  monarchy,  and  the  power  of  their  kings  extremely  cir- 
cumfcribed  and  limited  by  the  feudal  barons. 
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The  firil:  Chriflian  monarch  of  the  Franks  (accordhig  to  Daniel,  one  of 
the  beft  French  hilloriuns)  was  Clovis,  who  began  his  reign  anno  468, 
from  which  period  the  French  hiflory  exhibits  a  feries  of  great  events  j 
and  we  find  them  generally  engaged  in  domeftic  broils,  or  in  foreign  wars^ 
The  tirft  race  of  their  kings,  prior  to  Charlemagne,  found  a  cruel  enemy 
id  the  Saracens,  who  then  over-ran  Europe,  and  retaliated  the  barbarities 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  upon  their  poflerity.  In  the  year  800,  Charle- 
magne, king  of  France,  v/hom  we  have  often  mentioned  as  the  glory  o^f 
thofe  dark  ages,  became  mailer  of  Germany,  Spain,  and  part  of  Italy,, 
and  was  crowned  king  of  the  Romans  by  the  pope  :  he  divided  his  empire 
by  will  among  his  fons,  which  proved  fatal  to  his  family  and  pofterity- 
fcoon  after  this,  the  Normans,  a  fierce  warlike  people  from  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  other  parts  of  Scandinavia,  ravaged  the  kingdom  of 
France;  and  about  the  year  Qpc,  obliged  the  French  to  yield  up  No^» 
mandy  and  Bretagne  to  Rollo,  their  leader,  who  married  the  king's 
daughter,  and  was  perfuaded  to  profefs  himfelf  a  Chriftian.  This  laid' 
the  foundation  of  the  Norman  power  in  France  ;  which  afterwards  gave 
a  king  to  England,  in  the  perfon  of  William  duke  of  Normandy,  who^ 
fabdued  Harold,  the  laft  Saxon  king,  in  the  year  1066.-  This  event 
proved  unfortunate  and  ruinous  to  France,  as  it  engaged  that  nation- 
in  almoft  perpetual  wars  with  England,  for  whom  they  were  not  an 
equal  match,  notwithftanding  their  numbers,,  and  the  affillance  they  re- 
ceived trom  Scotland. 

The  rage  of  crufading,  which  broke  out  at  this  time,  was  of  infinite 
fervlce  to  the  French  crown  in  two  refpe6ls  ;  in  the  firft  place,  it  car- 
ried off  hundreds  ofthoufands  of  its  turbulent  fubje6ts,  and  their  leaders^, 
who  were  almoU  independent  of  the  king  :  in  the  next,  the  king  fucceeded 
to  the  eftates  of  numbers  of  the  nobility,.,  who  died  abroad  without  heirs,. 

By  paffing  over  the  dark  ages  of  the  crufades,  their  expeditions  to  the- 
Holy  Land,  and  wars  with  England,  which  have  already  been  mentioned* 
we  fliall  proceed  to  that  period  when  the  French  began  to  extend  their 
influence  over  Europe;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  con- 
temporary with  Henry  Vflf,.  of  England.  This  prince,,  though  he  was 
brave  to  excefs  in  his  own  perfon,  and  had  defeated  the  Swifs,  who  till, 
then  were  deemed  invincible,  was  an  unfortunate  warrior.  He  was  a: 
«:andidate  for  the  empire  of  Germiany,  but  loft  the  imperial  crown^ 
Charles  V.  of  the  houfe  of  Auilria,  and  king  oi  Spain,  being  chofen, 
Francis  made  fome  dazzling  expeditions  againft  Spain  ;  but  fuffered  his 
mother,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  to  abufe  his  power ;  by  which  he 
difobliged  the  conftable  of  Bourbon,  the  greateft  of  his  fubje6ts,  who 
joined  in  a  confederacy  againft  him  with  the  emperor  and"  Henry  Vlfl.  of 
.England.  In  a  capital  expedition  he  undertook  Into  Italy,  he  was  taketi 
prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  obliged  to  agree  to  dishonourable' 
terms,  which  he  never  meant  to  perform,  to  reg-ain  his  liberty.  His  non- 
performance of  thofe  conditions  was  afterv/ards  the  fource  of  many  wars 
between  him  and  the  emperor ;  and  he  died  in  1 1^47. 

France  at  the  time  of  his  death,  notVv'ithibnding  the  variety  of  dif- 
agreeable  events  during  the  late  reign,  was  in  a  flourifhing  condition^, 
Francis  I.  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Henry  II.  who  upon  the  whole  was 
an  excellent  and  fortunate  prince.  He  continued  the  war  with  the  empe- 
ror of  Germany  to  great  advantage  for  his  own  dominions ;  and  was  fo. 
well  ferved  by  the  duke  of  Guife,  that  though  he  loft  the  battle  of  St» 
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<5uintin,  agamft  the  Spaniards  and  the  Eno^lilh,  he  retook  Calais  from 
the  latter,  who  never  fince  had  any  footing  in  France.  He  married  his 
fon,  the  Dauphin,  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  in  hopes  of  uniting  that 
kingdom  to  his  crown ;  but  in  this  fcheme  he,  or  rather  his  country,  was 
unfortunate,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  hiilory  of  Scotland.  He  was  killed 
in  the  year  1559,^  at  an  unhappy  tilting-match,  by  the  count  of  Mont- 
gomery. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  Francis  II.  a  weak,  fickly,  inaSlive 
prince,  whofe  power  was  entirely  engroifed  by  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of 
Guife,  uncle  to  his  wife,  the  beautiful  queen  of  Scotland.  This  engroff- 
ment  of  power  encouraged  the  Bourbon,  the  Montmorenci,  and  other 
great  families,  to  form  a  llrong  oppofition  againft  the  government.  An- 
thony, king  of  Navarre,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Bourbon  family  ;  but  the 
queen-mother,  the  famous  Catharine  of  Medicis,  being  obliged  to  take 
part  with  the  Guifes,  the  confederacy,  who  had  adopted  the  caufe  of 
Hugonotifm,  was  broken  in  pieces,  when  the  fudden  death  of  Francis 
happened,  in  the  year  1560. 

This  event  took  place  while  the  prince  of  Conde,  brother  to  the  king 
of  Navarre,  was  under  fentence  of  death,  for  a  confpiracy  againft  the 
court,  but  the  queen-mother  faved  him,  to  balance  the  intereft  of  the 
Guifes ;  fo  that  the  fole  diredion  of  aftairs  fell  into  her  hands,  during 
the  minority  of  her  fecond  fon,  Charles  IX.    Her  regency  was  a  con- 
tinued feries  of  dilhmulation,  treachery,  and  murder.     The  duke  of 
Guife,  who  was  the  fcourge  of  the  Proteftants,  was  treacheroufly  mur- 
dered by  one  Poltrot,  at  the  liege  of  Orleans  ;  and  the  murderer  was 
thought  to  have  been  inftigated  by  the  famous  Coligni,   adm.iral  of 
France,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Proteftant  partv.    Three  civil 
wars  fucceeded  each  other.    At  lall  the  court  pretended  to  grant  the 
Hugonots  a  very  advantageous  peace,  and  a  match  was  concluded  be- 
tween Henry,  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  and  a  Proteftant,  and  the 
French  king's  lifter.    The  heads  of  the  Proteftants  were  invited  to  cele- 
brate the  nuptials  at  Paris,  with  the  infernal  view  of  butchering  them 
all,  if  poflible,  in  one  night.    This  projeft  proved  but  too  fuccefsfui, 
though  it  was  not  completely  executed,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  1572- 
The  king  himfelf  alTifted  in  the  maftacre,  in  which  the  admiral  fell; 
and  it  is  faid  that  about  30,000  Protellants  were  murdered  at  Paris,  and 
in  other  parts  of  France  ;  and  this  brought  on  a  fourth  civil  war.  Though 
a  frelh  peace  was  concluded  in  1573,  with  the  Proteftants,  yet  a  fifth 
civil  war  broke  out  the  next  year,  when  the  bloody  Charles  iX.  died 
without  heirs. 

His  third  brother,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  had,  fome  time  before,  been 
chofen  king  of  Poland  ;  and  hearing  of  his  brother's  death,  he,  with  foms 
difficulty,  efcaped  to  France,  where  he  took  quiet  pofieilion  of  that 
crown,  by  the  name  of  Henry  111. 

Religion  at  that  time  fupplied  to  the  reformed  nobility  of  France  the 
feudal  powers  they  had  loft.  The  heads  of  the  Proteftants  could  raife 
armies  of  Hugonots.  The  governors  of  provinces  behaved  in  them  as  it 
they  had  been  independent  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  parties  were  fo  equally 
balanced,  that  the  name  of  the  king  alone  turned  the  fcale.  A  holy 
league  was  formed  for  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  religion,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  duke  of  Guife.  The  Proteftants,  under  the  prince  of 
Conde,  and  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  the  king's  brother,  called  in  the  Ger- 
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man  princes  to  their  alTiftance;  and  a  lixth  civil  war  broke  out  In  J  ^J'Jf 
in  which  the  king  of  Spain  took  the  part  of  the  league,  in  revenge  of  the 
duke  of  x^len^on  declaring  himfelf  Lord  of  the  Netherlands.  This  civil 
war  was  finifhed  within  the  year,  by  another  fliam  peace.  The  king, 
ever  fmce  his  acc-effion  to  the  throne,  had  plunged  himfelf  into  a  courfe 
of  infamous  debauchery  and  religious  extravagance.  He  was  entirely 
governed  by  his  profligate  favourites,  but  he  polTefled  natural  good  fenfe. 
He  began  to  fufpe(5t  that  the  profcriptions  of  the  Proteftants,  and  the  fet- 
ting  afide  jrom  the  fucceflion  the  king  of  Navarre,  on  account  of  his  reli- 
gion, which  was  aimed  at  by  the  holy  league,  was  with  a  view  to  place 
the  duke  of  Guife,  the  idol  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  on  the  throne,  to 
which  that  duke  had  fome  diflant  pretences.  A  feventh  civil  war  broke 
out  in  the  year  i  c^yg^  and  another  in  1 585,  both  of  them  to  the  difadvan- 
tage  of  the  Protellants,  through  the  abilities  of  the  duke  of  Guife.  The 
king  thought  him  now  fo  dangerous,  that  after  inviting  them  in  a  friendly 
manner  to  court,  both  he  and  his  brother,  the  cardinal,  were,  by  his 
majefty's  orders,  and,  in  a  manner,  under  his  eye,  bafely  aflaffinated. 
The  leagueis,  upon  this,  declared  that  Henry  had  forfeited  the  crown, 
and  was  an  enemy  to  religion.  This  obliged  him  to  throw  himfelf  into 
the  arms  of  the  Proteftants ,  but  while  he  was  befieging  Paris,  where  ther 
leaguers  had  their  greatefl  force,  he  was,  in  his  turn,  aflaffinated  by  one 
Clement,  a  young  enthufiaflic  monk,  in  1 589.  In  Henry  IH.  ended  the 
line  of  Valois. 

The  readers  of  hiflory  are  well  acquainted  with  the  difficulties,  on  ac- 
count of  his  religion,  which  Henry  IV.  king  of  Navarre*,  head  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon,  and  the  next  heir  by  the  Salic  Law,  had  to  encounter 
before  he  mounted  the  throne.  The  leaguers  were  headed  by  the  duke 
of  Main,  brother  to  the  late  duke  of  Guife ;  and  they  drew  from  his  cell 
the  decrepit  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  uncle  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic,  whom  they  proclaimed  king  of  France.  Being  flrongly 
fupported  by  the  power  of  Spain  and  Rome,  all  the  glorious  aftions  per- 
formed by  Henry,  his  courage  and  magnanimity,  feemed  only  to  make 
him  more  illuflrioufly  unfortunate  ;  for  he  and  his  little  court  were  fome- 
times  without  common  neceflaries.  He  was,  however,  perfonally  beloved ; 
and  no  objedion  lay  againft  him  but  that  of  his  religion.  The  leaguers, 
on  the  other  hand,  fplit  amongft  themfelves  ;  and  the  French  nation,  in 
general,  being  jealous  of  the  Spaniards,  who  availed  themfelves  of  the 
public  diftradions,  Henry,  after  experiencing  a  variety  of  good  and  bad 
fortune,  came  fecretly  to  a  refolution  of  declaring  himfelf  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic. This  was  a  meafure  of  neceffity,  as  the  king  of  Spain  had  offered 
bis  daughter  Ifabella  Clara  Eugenia  be  queen  of  France,  and  would 
have  married  her  to  the  young  duke  of  Guife. 

In  1595,  Henry  went  publicly  to  mafs,  as  a  mark  of  his  converfion. 
't'his  complalfance  wrought  wonders  in  his  favour;  and  having,  with 
great  difficulty,  obtained  abfolution  from  the  pope,  all  France  fubmitted 
to  his  authority,  and  he  had  only  the  crown  of  Spain  to  content  with, 
which  he  did  tor  feveral  years  with  various  fortunes.  In  1598,  he  pubr 
liflied  the  famous  edl£f  of  Nantes,  which  fecured  to  the  Proteftants  the 
free  exerclfe  of  their  religion  ;  and  the  next  year  the  treaty  of  Vervins  was 

A  fmall  kingdom  lying  upon  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  of  which  Henry's  prede- 
cefTors  had  been  unjuftly  difpoflefied  of  the  greatefl  part,  or  Upper  Navarre,  by  Ferdi- 
nand king  of  Spain,  about  the  year 
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concluded  with  Spain.  He  next  chaftifed  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  late  troubles  in  his  kingdom  ;  and  applied  him- 
felf,  with  wonderful  attention  and  fuccefs  (affifted  in  all  his  undertakings 
by  his  minifter,  the  great  Sully),  to  cultivate  the  happinefsof  his  people, 
by  encouraging  manufaftures,  particularly  that  of  lilk,  the  benefit  of 
which  France  feels  at  this  day.  Having  re-eftabli(hed  the  tranquility, 
and,  in  a  great  meafure,  fecured  the  happinefs  of  his  people,  he  formed 
connections  with  the  neighbouring  powers  for  reducing  the  ambition  of 
the  houfe  of  Auftria ;  for  which  purpofe,  it  is  faid,  he  formed  great 
fchemes,  and  collected  a  formidable  army  ;  ethers  fay  (for  his  intention 
does  not  clearly  appear)  that  he  deligned  to  have  formed  Chriftendom  intp 
a  great  republic,  of  which  France  was  to  be  the  head,  to  drive  the  Turks 
out  of  Europe  ;  while  others  attribute  his  preparations  to  more  ignoble 
motives,  that  of  a  criminal  paliion  for  a  favourite  princefs,  whofe  huf- 
band  had  carried  her,  for  protection,  into  the  Auftrian  dominions. 
Whatever  truth  may  be  in  thefe  conjeClures,  it  is  certain,  that  while  he  was 
making  preparations  for  the  coronation  of  his  queen,  Mary  of  Medicis, 
and  was  ready  to  enter  upon  his  grand  expedition,  he  was  alTaffinated  in 
his  coach,  in  the  flreets  of  Paris,  by  one  Ravilliac,  like  Clement,  another 
young  enthufiaft,  in  1610. 

Lewis  Xni.  fon  to  Henry  IV.  defervedly  named  the  Great,  was  but 
nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  As  he  grew  up,  he 
difcarded  his  mother  and  her  favourites,  and  chofe  for  his  minifter  the 
famous  cardinal  Bichelleu,  who  put  a  period,  by  his  refolute  and  bloody 
mealures,  to  the  remaining  liberties  of  France,  and  to  the  eftablifliment 
of  the  Proteflants  there,  by  taking  from  them  Rochelle,  though  Charles 
J.  of  England,  who  had  married  the  French  king's  lifter,  endeavoured,  by 
his  fleet  and  army,  to  prevent  it.  This  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars  on 
account  of  religion  in  France.  Hiftorians  fay,  that  in  thefe  wars  above 
a  million  of  men  loft  their  lives;  that  150,000,000  livres  were  fpent  in 
carrying  them  on ;  and  that  nine  cities,  400  villages,  2000  churches, 
2000  monafteries,  and  10,000  houfes,  were  burnt,  or  otherwife  deftroyed 
during  their  continuance. 

Richelieu,  by  a  mafterly  train  of  politics,  though  himfelf  was  next  to 
an  enthufiaft  for  popery,  fupported  the  Proteflants  of  Germany,  and 
Guftavus  Adolphus,  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria ;  and  after  quelling  all 
the  rebellions  and  confpiracies  which  had  been  formed  againft  him  in 
France,  he  died  fome  months  before  Lewis  XIII.  who,  in  1643,  left  his 
fon,  afterwards  the  famous  Lewis  XIV.  to  inherit  his  kingdom. 

During  that  prince's  nonage,  the  kingdom  was  torn  in  pieces  under 
the  admlniftratlon  of  his  mother,  Anne  of  Auftria,  by  the  faClions  of  the 
great,  and  the  diviftons  between  the  court  and  parliament,  for  the  moll 
trifling  caufes,  and  upon  the  moft:  defplcable  principles.  The  prince  of 
Conde  flamed  like  a  blazing  ftar,  fometimes  a  patriot,  fometimes  a  cour- 
tier, and  fometimes  a  rebel.  He  was  oppofed  by  the  celebrated  Turenne, 
who  from  a  proteftant  had  turned  papift.  1  he  nation  of  France  was  in- 
volved at  once  in  civil  and  domeftic  wars ;  but  the  queen-mother  having 
made  choice  of  Mazarine  for  her  firft  minifter,  he  found  means  to  turn 
the  arms  even  of  Cromwell  againft  the  Spaniards,  and  to  divide  the 
domeftic  enemies  of  the  court  fo  effectually  among  themfclves,  that  when 
Lewis  afllimed  the  reins  of  government  in  his  own  hands,  he  found  him- 
felf the  moft:  abfolute  monarch  that  had  ever  fat  upon  the  throne  of  France. 
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He  bad  tlie  good  fortune,  on  the  death  of  Mazarine,  to  put  the  domeftlc 
adminittration  of  his  attairs  into  the  hands  of  Colbert,  whom  I  havfe 
already  more  than  once  mentioned,  an.d  who  formed  new  fyft^ms  for  the 
glory,  commerce,  and  manufadures  of  France,  all  which  he  carried  to 
furprifmg  height. 

To  write  the  hiftory  of  this  reign,  would  be  to  write  that  of  all  Europe, 
Ignorance  and  ambition  were  the  only  enemies  of  Lewis :  through  the 
formler,  he  was  blind  to  every  patriotic  duty  of  a  king,  and  promoted  the 
"intereirs  of  his  fubjefts  only  that  they  might  the  better  anfwer  the  purr 
pofes  of  his  greatnefs :  by  the  latter,  he  embroiled  himfelf  with  all  his 
neighbour?,  and  wantonly  rendered  Germany  adifmal  fcene  of  devaftation. 
I  have  often  mentioned  his  impolitic  revocation  of  the  edi£l  of  Nantes, 
which  obliged  the  French  protellants  to  take  flicker  in  England,  Holland, 
and  different  parts  of  Germany,  where  they  eflablifhed  the  filk  manufac- 
tories, to  the  great  prejudice,  of  their  own  country.  He  was  fo  blinded 
by  flattery,  that  he  arrogated  to  himfelf  the  divine  honours  paid  to  the 
pagan  emperors  of  Rome.  He  made  and  broke  treaties  for  his  conve-? 
niency,  and  at  lafl  raifed  againfl  himfelf  a  confederacy  of  almoft  all  the 
other  princes  of  Europe,  at  the  head  of  which  was  king  William  HI.  of 
England.  He  was  fo  well  ferved,  that  he  made  head  for  fome  years 
againll:  this  alliance ;  but  having  provoked  the  Englifh  by  his  repeated 
infidelities,  their  arms,  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  thofeof  the 
Auifrians,  under  prince  Eugene,  rendered  the  latter  part  of  his  life  as 
miferable  as  the  beginning  of  it  was  fpleiidid.  His  reign,  from  the  year 
i;02  to  171 1,  was  one  continued  feries  of  defeats  and  calamities;  and 
he  had  the  mortificarion  of  feeing  thofe  places  taken  from  him,  which,  in 
the  iormer  part  of  his  reign,  were  acquired  at  the  expence  of  many  thou- 
fand  lives.  Juft  as  he  was  reduced,  old  as  he  was,  to  the  defperate  refo- 
lution  of  collecting  his  people,  and  dying  at  their  head,  he  was  faved  by 
the  Engiifli  withdrawing  from  their  allies,  and  concluding  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  in  1713.  He  furvived  his  deliverance  but  two  years,  for  he  died 
on  the  firfl:  of  September,  17 15,  and  was  fuccecded  by  his  great  grandfon, 
Levv^is  XV.  the  late  king. 

The  partiality  of  Lewis  XIV.  to  his  natural  children,  might  have 
involved  France  in  a  civil  war,  had  not  the  regency  been  feized  upon  by 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  a  man  of  fenfe  and  fpirit,  and  the  next  legitimate 
prince  of  the  blood.  We  hnve  already  feen  in  what  manner  he  difcharged 
the  national  debt  of  France  ;  but  having  embroiled  himfelf  with  Spain, 
the  king  was  declared  major  in  1722,  and  the  regent  on  the  fecond  of 
December  that  year,  was  carried  off  by  an  apoplez^y. 

^  The  reader  is  not  to  exped  that  I  am  to  follow  the  affairs  of  France 
through  all  the  inconfiilent  fcenes  of  fighting  and  treating  ivith  the  feverai 
powers  of  Europe,  which  are  to  be  found  in  their  refpective  hiifories. 
Among  the  foil  ad-i  of  the  late,  king's  government  was  his  nominating 
his  preceptor,  afterwards  cardinal  Fleury,  to  be  his  firfl  minifter.  7  hough 
hh  fyffem  was  entirely  pacific,  yet  the  fituation  of  affairs  in  Europe,  upon 
the  death  of  the  king  of  Poland,  more  than  once  embroiled  him  wi  th  the 
houfe  of  Auftria.  The  intention  of  the  French  king  was  to  replace  his 
father-in-!:;^w  Staniflaus  on  the  throne  of  Poland.  Li  this  he  failed  through 
the  interpofition  of  the  Ruffians  and  Auflrians;  but  Staniilaus  enjoyed  the 
title  of  king  and  the  revenues  of  Lorrain,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
The  connexion  between  France  and  Spain,  forced  the  former  to  become 
principals  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  the  m;inag(^rnent  of  which 
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the  latter  was  folll  feconded  by  her  allies,  that  it  was  linifiied  by  the 
peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1748.  As  to  the  war,  which  had  the  Ame- 
rican conteft  for  its  rife,  and  was  ended  by  the  peace  of  Fontainbleau,  in 
1763,  the  chief  events  attending  it  ha^x  been  already  mentioned,  and  are 
too  recent     be  recapitulated  here'^. 


NETHERLANDS. 

THE  feventeen  provinces  were  formerly  ^^art  of  Gallia  Belglca,  and 
afterwards  of  the  circle  of  Belgium  or  Burgundy,  in  the  GermaR 
'cmpire.  They  obtained  the  general  name  of  Netherlands,  Pais-Bas,  Qr 
X.GW-*Countries,  from  their  fituation  in  refpe(St  of  Germany, 

EXTEXT^   SIT.UAT^ON,   AND   BOUNDARIES  OF  THE 

Seven T ESN  Provin.ces, 

Miles..  Degrees, 
Length  300  I  5  49  ^^^^  S4  ^^^^h  latitude. 

Breadth  200  J  ^^^^^^^^^  ^    2  and   7  Eaft  longitude. 
They  are  bounded  by  the  German  fea,  on  the  north  ;  by  Germany,  ea^^.; 
hy  Lorrain  and  France,  fouth  ;  and  by  the  Britifli  channel,  weft. 

I  fhall,  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  and  to  avoid  repetition,  treat  of  the 
feventeen  provinces  under  two  great  divilions  :  hrft.,  the  northern,  which 
contains  the  feven  United  Provinces,  ufually  known  by  the  name  of  HrJ- 
iand:  fecondly,  the  fouthcrn,  containing  the  Auftrian  and  French  Ne- 
therlands. The  United  Provinces  -are,  properly  fpeaking,  eight,  viz. 
Holland,  OveriiTe!,  Zealand,  Friefland,  Utrecht,  Groningen,  Geiderknd,, 
and  Zutphen,;  but  the  two  latter,  forming  only  one  fovereignty,  they 
•^'enerally  go  by  the  name  of  the  feven  United  Provinces. 

Situation  an;D  extent  of  the  Uni^'ed  PROviNCjES,o 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Sh  neaJlf  [  between  -f-^^  and  54  North  latitude, 
the  fame.        j  [  3  ^^d  7  Laftlongitude. 

The  following  is  the  moft  fatis factory  account  we  meet  with  of  their 
^©graphical  diivifion,  iiu'luding  the  Texel  and  other  iflands. 


*  Lewis  XVI.  king  of  Fran and  Navarre,  \vas  bom  in  1754,  fuccecded  his  grand- 
father Lewis  XV.  in  17  74,  married,  1770,  to  Maria  Antonietta,  lifter  of  the  Eniperor 
of  Germany,  born  1755. 

His  Majefty's  brothers  and  fillers  are, 

1.  L.  Stan.  Xavier,  count  dc  Provence,  born  1755. 

2.  Charles  Philip,  count  d'/^irtois,  born  I757. 

3,  Maria  Adelaide  Clotilda  Xaveria,  born  1759. 

4,  Elizabeth  Philippa  Myri:i  Helena,  born  1 7 64. 

Iffue  of  Lewis  XV,  now  living,  are, 
I.  Maria  Adelaide,  duchcft;  of  Lorrain  and  Bar,  born  173^1,, 
1.  Vidloria  Louifa  iVTaria  'i'herefa,  born  1733. 
3.  Sophia  Philipplna  Elizabeth  Juftinia,  born  1 734* 

^.  Louifa  Mar iaj  born  1737.  * 
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Countries  Names. 
United  Provinces. 

Square 
Miles. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Chief  Cities. 

rOveriffel 
Holland 

1,900 

66 

50 

Deventer 

1,800 

84 

5a 

Amsterdam  - 

J*N.Lat.52-23. 
^  E.  Long.  5-4. 

Gelderland— ift 
Fnefland 
Zutphen— 2d 
Groningen 
Utrecht 
Zealand 
^Texel  and  other  iflands 

Total- 

986 
810 
644 
540 
450 
303 
113 

7,546 

50 
44 
37 
45 
41 
29 

40 
34 
33 
37 
22 
24 

Nimeguen 

Leuwarden 

Zutphen 

Groningen 

Utrecht 

Middleburg 

Air,  seasons,  soil,  and  face  )  Thefe  provinces  lie  oppofite  to 
OF  THE  COUNTRY.  J  England,  at  the  diftance  of  90 

miles,  upon  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Englilh  channel,  and  are  only  a  narrow  flip 
of  low  fwampy  land,  lying  between  the  mouths  of  feveral  great  rivers,  and 
what  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  have  gained  from  the  fea  by  means  of 
dykes,  which  they  have  raifed  and  ftill  fupport  with  incredible  labour  and 
expence.  The  air  of  the  United  Provinces  is  therefore  foggy  and  grofs, 
iintil  it  is  purified  by  the  froft  in  winter,  when  the  eaft  wind  ufually  fets 
in  for  about  four  months,  and  their  harbours  are  frozen  up.  The  moif- 
ture  of  the  air  caufes  metals  to  ruft,  and  wood  to  mould,  more  than  in 
any  other  country,  which  isthereafon  of  their  perpetually  rubbing  and 
fcouring,  and  the  brightnefs  and  cleanlinefs  of  their  houfes,  fo  much  taken 
notice  oL  The  foil  is  unfavourable  to  vegetation,  but  by  the  induftry  of 
the  inhabitants,  in  making  canals,  it  is  rendered  fit  for  palture,  and  in 
many  places  for  tillage.  Holland,  with  all  its  commercial  advantages, 
is  not  a  delirable  country  to  live  in,  efpecially  to  foreigners.  Here  are 
no  mountains  nor  riling  grounds,  no  plantations,  purling  flreams,  or 
catarads.  The  whole  face  of  the  country,  when  viewed  from  a  tower  or 
fteeple,  has  the  appearance  of  a  continued  marfli  or  bog,  drained,  at  cer- 
tain diflances,  by  innumerable  ditches,  and  many  of  the  canals,  which  irx 
that  country  fei  ve  as  high  roads,  are,  in  the  fummer  months,  no  bette?" 
than  olfenfive  fiagnated  waters. 

Rivers  and  harbours.]  The  rivers  are  an  important  confidera- 
tion  to  the  United  Provinces;  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Rhine,  one  of 
the  largeft  and  fineft  rivers  in  Europe,  the  Maefe,  the  Scheld,  and  the 
Vecht,  There  are  many  fmall  rivers  that  join  thefe,  and  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  canals ;  but  there  are  few  good  harbours  in  the  United  Provinces ; 
the"  bell  are  thole  of  Rotterdam,  Helvoetfluys,  and  Flulhing  ;  that  of  Am- 
lierdam,  though  one  of  the  largeft  and  fafeft  in  Europe,  has  a  bar  at  the 
entrance,  over  which  large  velfels  cannot  pafs  without  being  lightened. 

Vegetable  and  animal  pro-)  The  quantity  of  grain  produced 
DucTioNs  BY  SEA  AND  LAND.  )  here,  is  uot  fufficicnt  for  home 
confumption  ;  but,  by  draining  their  bogs  and  marflies,  they  have  many 
excellent  meadows,  which  fatten  lean  German  and  Danifh  cattle  to  a  vaft 
lize  ;  and  they  make  prodigious  quantities  of  the  beft  butter  and  cheefe  in 
Europe.  Theii*  country  produces  turf,  madder,  tobacco,  fome  fruit, 
and  iron  ;  but  all  the  pit-coal  and  timber,  ufed  there,  and  indeed  moft  of 
the  comforts,  and  even  the  neceflaries  of  life,  are  imported.  They  have 
P  ^^ooi?  breed  of  flieep,  whofe  wooj  is  highly  valued,  and  their  horfes  and 
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liomed  cattle  are  of  a  larger  fize  than  in  any  other  nation  in  Europe.  It 
is  faid  there  are  fome  wild  bears  and  wolves  here.  Storks  build  and  hatch 
on  their  chimneys,  but,  being  birds  of  paffage,  they  leave  the  country 
^bout  the  middle  of  Augufl,  with  their  young,  and  return  the  February 
following.  Their  river  fifli  is  much  the  fame  as  our*s,  but  their  fea  fifh  is 
generally  larger,  owing  perhaps  to  their  fifliing  in  deeper  water.  No 
herrings  vilit  their  coafls,  but  they  have  many  excellent  oyfter-beds  about 
the  iflands  of  the  Texel,  producing  very  large  and  well  tailed  oyllers. 
Notwithilanding  all  thefe  inconveniences,  the  induftry  of  the  Hollan- 
ders furniflies  as  great  a  plenty  of  the  necelTaries  and  commodities  of 
life,  and  upon  as  eafy  terms  (except  to  travellers  and  lirangers)  as  they 
are  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man-  7  The  feven  United  Provinces 
NERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS,  J  are  perhaps  the  beft  peopled 
of  any  fpot  of  the  fame  extent  in  the  world.  They  contain,  according  to 
the  beft  accounts,  113  cities  and  towns,  1400  villages,  and  about  two 
millions  of  inhabitants  ;  belides  the  25  towns,  and  the  people  in  what  is 
called  the  Lands  of  the  Generality,  or  conquered  countries  and  towns  of 
other  parts  of  the  Netherlands.  The  manners,  habits,  and  even  the 
minds  of  the  Dutch  (for  fo  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Provinces  are 
called  in  general)  feem  to  be  formed  by  their  lituation,  and  to  arife 
from  their  natural  wants.  Their  country,  which  is  preferved  by  mound* 
and  dykes,  is  a  perpetual  incentive  to  labour,  and  the  artificial  drains 
with  which  it  is  every  where  interfered,  muft  be  kept  in  perpetual  repair. 
Even  what  may  be  called  their  natural  commodities,  their  butter  and 
cheefe,  are  produced  by  a  conftant  attention  to  the  laborious  parts  of  life. 
Their  principal  food  they  earn  out  of  the  fea  by  their  herring  fifheries, 
for  they  difpofe  of  their  moft  valuable  fifties  to  the  Englilh,  and  other 
rations,  for  the  fake  of  gain.  The  air  and  temperature  of  the  climate 
incline  them  to  phlegmatic.  How  difpofitions,  both  of  body  and  mind  ; 
and  yet  they  are  irafcible,  efpecially  if  heated  with  liquor.  Even  their 
virtues  are  owing  to  their  coldnefs  with  regard  to  every  object  that  does 
not  immediately  concern  their  own  interefts  ;  for  in  all  other  refpeds  they 
are  quiet  neighbours  and  peaceable  fubjeds.  Their  attention  to  the  con- 
ftitution  and  independency  of  their  country  is  ov.'ing  to  the  fame  principle, 
for  they  were  never  known  to  effecSl:  a  change  of  government  but  when 
they  thought  themfelves  on  the  brink  of  perdition. 

The  valour  of  the  Dutch  becomes  warm  and  aftive  when  they  find  their 
intereft  at  flake,  witnefs  their  fea  wars  with  England  and  France.  Their 
boors,  though  flow  of  underftanding,  are  manageable  by  fair  means. 
Their  feamen  are  a  plain,  blunt,  but  rough,  furly,  and  ill-mannered  fort 
of  people,  and  appear  to  be  infenlible  of  public  fp'irit  and  afFe£lion  for 
each  other.  Their  tradefmen  are  in  general  very  honeft  in  all  their  deal- 
ings;'and  they  feldom  ufe  more  words  than  are  neceflary  about  their 
bufinefs.  Smoaking  tobacco  is  pra^lifed  by  old  and  young  of  both  fexes ; 
and  as  they  are  generally  plodding  upon  ways  and  means  of  getting  money, 
no  people  are  fo  unfociable.  Though  a  Dutchman,  of  low  rank,  when 
drunk,  is  guilty  of  every  fpecies  of  brutality  ;  and  though  they  have  been 
known  to  exercife  the  moil:  dreadful  inhumanities  for  intereft  abroad, 
where  they  thought  themfelves  free  from  difcovery,  yet  they  are  in  general 
quiet  and  inoffenfive  in  their  own  country,  which  exhibits  but  few  inftances 
of  murder,  rapine,  theft,  or  violence.  As  to  habitual  tippling  and 
(ipnking  charged  upon  both  fexes,,  it  is  owing  in  a  great  meafure  to  the 
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jiature  of  their  foil  and  climate.  In  general,  all  appetites  and  paffiosis 
feera  r©  run  lower  and  cooler  here  than  in  other  countries,  that  of  avarice 
excepted,  liieir  tempers  are  not  airy  enough  for  joy,  or  any  unufual 
llrains  of  pleafant  humour,  nor  warm  enough  for  love  ;  fo  that  the  fofter 
pailions  are  no  natives  of  this  country  ;  and  love  itfelf  is  little  better  thaa 
a  mechanical  aftedion,  arifmg  from  intjerert,  conveniency,  or  habit ;  it  is 
talked  of  foinerimes  among  the  young  men,  but  as  a  thing  they  have 
1:>eard  of  rather  than  lei t,  and  as  a  difcoiirfe  that  becomes  them  rathef 
than  affecis  thein. 

In  whatev^jr  relates  to  the  management  of  pecumary  affairs,  the  DutcH 
sre  cerrainly  the  moil  expert  of  any  people:;  as  to  the  knowledge  of 
acquiring  wealth,  tbey  unite  the  no  lefs  neceffary  fcience  of  preferving 
ir.  Every  man  fpends  lefs  than  his  income,  be  that  what  it  will ;  nor 
does  it  eater  into  the  heads  of  this  fagacious  people,  that  the  commoa 
courfe  of  expence  fhould  equal  the  revenue  ;  and,  when  this  happens, 
they  think  at  leafl  that  they  have  lived  that  year  to  no  purpofe  ;  and  the 
report  of  it  difcredits  a  man  among  them  as  much  as  any  vicious  or  pro- 
digal extravagance  does  in  other  countries.  No  country,  therefore,  can. 
vie  with  their's  in  the  number  of  thofe  inhabitants,  whofe  lot,  if  not 
I'iches,  is  at  lead  a  comfortable  fuihciency  ;  and  where  fewer  failures  or 
bankruptcies  occur.  Iji  all  thefe  particulars,  the  women  exactly  refeni" 
%le  the  men,  efpecially  in  their  natural  indifference  as  to  the  warmer 
paffions.  The  rich  traders  and  mechanics,  however,  begin  now  to  approx- 
imate to"  the  luxuries  of  Englifh  and  French  dreffing  and  living  ;  and 
their  nobility  and  high  magiftrates,  who  have  retired  from  trade,  rival 
thofe  of  any  other  part  of  Europe  in  their  table,  buildi^igs,  furniture, 
and  equipages. 

The  diveriions  of  the  Dutch  differ  not  much  from  thofe  of  the  Englifh, 
who  feem  to  have  borrowed  from  them  the  neatnefs  of  their  drinking 
•booths,  ilcittle  and  other  grounds,  and  fmall  pieces  of  water,  which  form 
Jthe  amufements  of  the  middling  ranks,  not  to  mention  their  hand  organs, 
and  other  mufical  inventions.  They  are  the  beft  fkaters  upon  the  ice  in 
the  world.  It  is  amazing  to  fee  the  crouds  in  a  hard  froft  upon  the  ice, 
and  the  great  dexterity  both  of  men  and  women  (fome  of  the  latter  carry- 
ing a  ba&et  of  eggs,  or  other  country  ware,  upon  their  heads  to  market) 
in  darting  along,  or  rather  flying,  with  inconceivable  velocity. 

Dr  ESS.]  Their  drefs  foraierly  was  noted  for  the  large  breeches  of  the 
men  ;  and  the  jerkins,  plain  mobbs,  fhort  petticoats,  and  other  oddities 
■of  the  women ;  all  which  added  to  the  natural  thicknefs  and  clumfinefs 
of  their  perfons,  gave  them  a  very  grotefque  appearance.  Thefe  dreffes 
now  prevail ^nly  among  the  lower  ranks  .;  and  more  in  particular  amongft 
Jthe  feafaring  people. 

Religion.]  The  eflabliflied  religion  here  is  the  Prefbyteriain  or  Cal- 
vinifm  :  none  but  Preftvterians  are  admitted  into  any  office  or  polHn  the 
■government,  excepting;  the  army;  yet  all  religions  and  fedls  are  tolerated* 
iindhave  their  refpeclive  meetings  or  aflerablies  for  public  worfliip,  among 
which  thepapilk  and  Jevvs  are  very  ■numerous. 

Language.]  The  natural  language  of  the  United  Provinces  is  Low 
Durch,  which  is  a  corrupted  dialed  of  the  German  ;  but  the  people  of 
fafliion  fpeak  Englilii  and  Fi  ench.  Their  Lord's  prayer  runs  thus  :  Onfe 
Vcukr^  die  in  de  hcmcl'fi  'zyn  ;  u.wr»  a  a  am  ^jjorde  gc  hey  light :  ii'w'koninghyk 
ko?ne  :  7^v:e  nville  gefLlAde  gdych  in  den  hcnuncl  •zoo'oo'k  op  doi  arden^  Ofis 
Ja^iliiki  In^uf  gftf  o:n  hccdcn^  auk  rergrcft  q7ij'c  fchKldai  gelyk  Qok  'ver- 
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greven  onfe  fchulde'aaaren.  :  ende  in  kid  ons  neil  i7i  'verfoekinge  maer  njerlofi 
gn  'van  den  boo/en.  Amen. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Erafimis  and  Grotlus,  who  were 
both  natives  of  this  country,  ftand  at  the  head  almoft  of  learning  itfelf, 
as  Boerhaave  does  of  medicine.  Haerlem  difputes  the  invention  of  print- 
ing with  the  Germans,  and  the  magiftrates  keep  two  copies  of  a  book 
intitled,  Specidum  Sal'vationts,  printed  by  Kofter,  in  1440.  The  moft 
elegant  editions  of  the  claffics  came  from  the  Dutch  preifes  of  Amfterdam, 
Rotterdam,  Utrecht,  Leyden,  and  other  towns.  The  Dutch  have  ex- 
celled in  controveriial  divinity,  which  infinuated  itfelf  fo  much  into  the 
Hate,  that  it  had  almoft  proved  fatal  to  the  government,  witnefs  the  ridi- 
culous difputes  about  Arminianifm,  freewill,  predeilination,  and  the  like, 
Befides  Boerhaave  they  have  produced  excellent  writers  in  all  branches  of 
medicine,  Gr^vius  and  Burmann  ftand  at  the  head  of  their  numerous 
commentators  upon  the  claffics.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  their 
Latin  poems  and  epigrams;  and  later  times  have  produced  a  Van  Haarcn, 
who  is  pofleffed  of  fome  poetical  abilities,  and,  about  the  year  1747,  pub- 
liflied  poems  in  favour  of  liberty,  which  were  admired  as  rarities  chiefly 
becaufe  their  author  was  a  Dutchman.  In  the  other  departments  of  li- 
terature, the  Dutch  publications  are  mechanical,  and  arife  chiefly  from 
their  employments  in  univerflties,  church,  or  ftate. 

Universities.]  Thefe  are  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Groningen,  Harder* 
wicke,  and  Franeker. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  7  The  prodigious  dykes,  fome  of 
natural  and  artificial.  \  which  are  faid  to  be  17  ells  in 
thicknefs,  mounds,  and  canals,  conflrucled  by  the  Dutch,  to  preferve 
their  country  from  thofe  dreadful  inundations  by  which  it  formerly  fufter- 
ed  fo  much,  are  flupendous,  and  hardly  to  be  equalled.  A  flone  quarry- 
pear  Macllricht,  under  a  hill,  is  worked  into  a  kind  of  fubterraneous  pa- 
lace, fupported  by  pillars  twenty  feet  high.  The  fladthoufe  of  Amfler- 
dam  is  perhaps  the  belt  building  of  that  kind  in  the  world  :  it  (lands  upon 
1  3,659  large  piles,  driven  into  the  ground  ;  and  the  infide  is  equally  con- 
venient and  magnificent.  Several  mufeums,  containing  antiquities  and 
curiofities,  artificial  and  natural,  are  to  be  found  in  Holland  and  the 
other  provinces,  particularly  in  the  famous  univerfity  of  Leyden  ;  fuch 
as  a  fhirt  made  of  the  entrails  of  a  man  ;  two  Egyptian  mummies,  being 
the  bodies  of  two  princes  of  great  antiquity  ;  all  the  mufcles  and  tendons 
of  the  human  body  curioufly  fet  up,  by  profeflbr  Stalpeft  Vander-Weil. 

Cities,  towns,  and  other  edi-  }  Amflerdam,  which  is  built 
FicEs,  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE.  5  Upon  piles  of  wood,  is  thought 
to  contain  241,000  people,  and  to  be,  next  to  London,  the  m oft  com- 
mercial city  in  the  world  ;  in  this  refpeft,  fome  have  even  given  it  the  pre- 
ference to  London^  though  I  cannot  fee  with  what  propriety.  Its  con- 
veniences for  commerce,  and  the  grandeur  of  its  public  works,  are 
almoll  beyond  defcription.  In  this  and  all  other  cities  of  the  United 
Provinces,  the  beauty  of  the  canals,  and  walks  under  trees  planted  on 
their  borders,  are  admirable;  but  above  all,  we  are  ftiuck  with  the 
neatnefs  and  cleanlinefs  that  is  every  where  obferved  within  doors.  This 
city,  however,  labours  under  two  great  dlfadvantages,  bad  air,  and  the  want 
of  freih  wholefome  ivater,  which  obliges  the  inhabitants  to  preferve  the 
rain  water  in  refervoirs.  Rotterdam  is  next  to  Amfterdam  for  commerce 
and  wealth  :  its  inhabitants  are  computed  at  56,000.  T  he  Hague,  though 
but  a  village,  is  the  leat  of  govermrient  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  is 
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celebrated  for  the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  its  buildings,  the  refort  of 
foreign  ambafladors  and  llrangers  of  all  diflindions  who  live  in  it,  the 
abundance  and  cheapnefs  of  its  provilions,  and  the  politenefs  of  its  inha- 
Htants,  who  are  computed  to  be  about  40,000  :  it  is  no  place  of  trade, 
but  it  has  been  for  many  years  noted  as  an  emporium  of  pleafure  and 
politics.  Leyden  aad  Utrecht  are  known  in  the  annals  of  literature  for 
the  accommodations  of  the  fcholars  who  attend  their  univerfities,  and  the 
beauty  and  conveniencies  of  their  public  fchools.  Saardam,  though  a 
wealthy  trading  place,  is  mentioned  here  as  the  w^orkfliop  where  Peter  the 
Great,  of  Mufcovy,  in  perfon,  ferved  his  apprenticefliip  to  fhip-building^ 
and  laboured  as  a  common  handicraft.  The  upper  part  of  Gelderland  is 
fubjed  to  Pruffia,  and  the  capital  city  Gelder. 

Ini^anb  navigation,  canals,  and)      The  ufual  way  of  paffing 

MANNER   OF   TRAVELLING.  J    from  tOWn  tO  tOWn  is  by  CO- 

"wered  boats,  called  treckfcuits,  which  are  dragged  along  the  canals  by 
Borfes,  on  a  flow  uniform  trot,  fo  that  paffengers  reach  the  different  towns 
where  they  are  to  Hop,  precifely  at  the  appointed  inllant  of  time..  This 
method  of  travelling,  though  to  llrangers  rather  dull,  is  extremely  conve- 
ment  to  the  Inhabitants,  and  very  cheap.  By  means  of  ihefe  canals  an  ex- 
tenfive  inland  commerce  is  not  only  carried  on  through  the  whole  country, 
Itut  as  they  communicate  with  the  Rhine  and  other  large  rivers,  the  produc- 
tions of  the  whole  earth  are  conveyed  at  a  fmall  expence  into  various  parts 
©f  Germany,  the  Aullrian  and  French  Netherlands.  A  treckfcuit  is  divided 
mto  two  different  apartments,  called  the  roof  and  the  ruim  ;  the  firft 
for  gentlemen,  and  the  other  for  common  people,  who  m  iy  read,  fmoke, 
eat,  drink,  or  converfe  with  people  of  various  nations,  drelfes,  and  lan- 
guages. Near  Amfterdam  and  other  large  cities  a  traveller  is  aflonifhed  when 
lie  beholds  the  effe£fs  of  an  extenfive  and  flourifhing  commerce.  Here 
the  canals  are  lined  for  miles  together  with  elegant,  neat  country  houfes, 
feated  in  the  midft  of  gardens  and  pleafure  grounds,  intermixed  with 
iguies,  bulls,  ftatues,  temples,  &c.  to  the  very  water's  edge.  Having 
no  obje£ls  of  amufement  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  gardens,  the 
families,  in  fine  weather,  fpend  much  of  their  time  in  thefe  little  temples, 
fmoaking,  reading,  or  viewing  the  paffengers,  to  whom  they  appear  com- 
plaifant  and  polite. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.].  An  account  of  the  Dutch  com- 
merce would  comprehend  that  of  almofi:  all  Europe.  There  is  fcarcely  a 
manufadture  that  they  do  not  carry  on,  or  a  fiate  to  which  they  do  not 
trade.  In  this  they  are  atfifled  by  the  populoufnefs  of  their  country,  the 
cheapnefs  of  their  labour,  and,  above  all,  by  their  water  carriage,  which, 
by^  means  of  their  canals,  gives  them  advantages  beyond  all  other  nations. 
The  United  Provinces  are  the  grand  magazine  of  Europe;  and  goods  may 
be  purchafed  here  fometimes  cheaper  than  in  the  countries  where  they 
grow.  Their  Eaft  India  company  have  had  the  monopoly  of  the  fine  fpices 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  is  the  moft  opulent  and  powerful 
of  any  in  the  world.  Their  capital  city  in  India  is  Batavia,  which  is  faid 
to  exceed  in  magnificence,  opulence,  and  commerce,  all  the  cities  of  Afia, 
Here  the  viceroys  appear  in  greater  fplendorthan  the  ftadtholder;  and  it  is 
faid  the  Dutch  fubjeds  in  Batavia  fcarcely  acknowledge  any  dependence 
on  the  mother  country.  They  have  other  fettlemenfs  in  India,  but  none 
more  pleafant,  healthful,  or  ufeful,  than  that  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  grand  rendezvous  of  the  (hips  of  all  nations,  outward  or  homeward 
bound.  When  Lewis  XIV.  invaded  Holland  with  an  army  of  8o,oco  men, 
^  llVQ 
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the  Dutcli  made  fome  difpofitions  to  fhip  themfelves  off  to  their  fettlements 
in  India  :  fo  great  was  their  averfion  to  the  French  government.  Not  to 
mention  their  herring  and  whale  lifheries  (the  former  upon  the  Scotch  coaft) 
which  they  have  carried  off  from  the  native  proprietors,  they  excel  at 
home  in  numberlefs  branches  of  trade,  fuch  as  their  pottery,  tobacco  pi]>es, 
delft-ware,  finely  refined  fait ;  their  oil  mills,  ilarch  manufadures  ;  their 
improvements  of  the  raw  linen  thread  of  Germany  ;  their  hemp,  and  line 
paper  manufactures ;  their  fine  linen  and  table  damalks ;  their  favv-mills 
for  timber,  for  fliipping  and  houfes,  in  immenfe  quantities ;  their  great 
fugar-baking ;  their  vail:  woollen,  cotton,  and  filk  manufactures  ;  wax- 
bleaching  ;  leather-dreffing  ;  the  great  quantity  of  their  coin  and  fpecie, 
affifted  by  their  banks,  mofl  efpecially  by  that  of  Amfterdam  ;  their  Eall 
India  trade;  and  their  general  induftry  and  frugality.  It  is  greatly 
doubted,  however,  whether  their  commerce,  navigation,  manufactures, 
and  fifheries,  are  in  the  fame  flourifhing  ftate  now  as  they  were  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century  ;  and  whether  the  riches  and  luxury  of  indivi- 
duals have  not  damped  the  general  induftry  of  the  inhabitants. 

Public  trading  companies.]  Of  thefe,  the  capital  is  the  Eaft  In- 
dia, incorporated  in  1602,  by  which  formerly  the  Dutch  acquired  immenfe 
.  wealth,  having  divided  forty  per  cent,  and  fometimes  fixty,  about  the  year 
1660  ;  at  preient  the  dividends  are  much  reduced  ;  but  in  124  years,' the 
.  proprietors,  on  an  average,  one  year  with  another,  divided  Ibmewhat 
above  24  percent.    So  late  as  the  year  1760,  they  divided  15  per  cent, 
but  the  Dutch  Weft  India  company,  the  fame  year,  divided  no  more  than 
two  and  a  half  percent.  This  company  was  incorporated  in  162 1.  The 
:  bank  of  Amfterdam  is  thought  to  be  inexhaufllbly  rich,  and  is  under  an 
excellent  direction  :  it  is  faid  by  Sir  William  Temple,  to  contain  the 
greateft  treafure,  either  real  or  imaginary,  that  is  known  any  where  in 
the  world.    What  may  feem  a  paradox  is,  that  this  bafik  is  fo  far  from 
paying  any  intereft,  that  the  money  in  it  is  worth  fomewhat  more  than 
current  caih  is  in  common  payments.    Mr.  Anderfon  fuppofes,  that  the 
..cafli,  bullion,  and  pawned  jewels  in  this  bank,  which  is  kept  in  the 
vaults  of  the  ftadthoufe,  amount  to  36  (though  others  to  fay  only  to  30) 
millions  fterling. 

Constitution  and  GovernmeStt.]  This  is  a  very  intricate  arti- 
cle  ;  for  though  the  United  Provinces  fublill  in  a  common  confederacy, 
yet  each  province  has  an  internal  government  or  conftitution  independent 
of  the  others  :  this  government  is  called  the  ftates  of  that  province,  and 
the  delegates  from  them  form  the  ftates  general,  in  whom  the  fovereignty 
of  the  whole  confederacy  is  vefted  ;  but  though  a  province  ftiould  fend 
two,  or  more  delegates,  yet  fuch  province  has  no  more  than  one  voice  in 
every  refoluticn  ;  and  before  that  refolution  can  have  the  force  of  a  law, 
it  mult  be  approved  of  by  every  province,  and  by  every  city  and  re- 
public in  that  province.  This  formality,  in  times  of  great  danger  and 
emergency,  has  been  fet  afide.  Every  refolution  of  the  jftates  of  a  par- 
ticular province  mull  be  carried  unanimoufly. 

The  council  of  ftate  conlifts  likewife  of  deputies  from  the  feveral  pro- 
vinces :  but  its  conftitution  is  different  from  that  of  the  flates  general  : 
it  is  compofed  of  twelve  perfons,  whereof  Gelderland  fends  two  ;  Hol- 
land, three  ;  Zealand,  two;  Utrecht,  two;  Friefland,  one;  OverilTel, 
one;  and  .Groningen,  one.  Thefe  deputies,  however,  do  not  vote  pro- 
vincially,  but  perfonally.  Their  bufinefs  is  to  prepare  eftimates,  and 
ways  and  means  for  railing  the  revenue,  as  well  as  other  matters  that  arc 
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to  be  laid  before  the  dates  general.  The  flates  of  the  provinces  arc  tyled 
Noble  and  mighty  Lords ;  but  thofe  of  Holland,  Noble  and  Moft  mighty 
Lords  ;  and  the  ftates  general,  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  or  the  Lords 
the  States  General  of  the  United  Netherlands ;  or,  their  High  Mighri- 
nelTes.  Subordinate  to  thefe  two  bodies,  is  the  chamber  o.f  accounts, 
which  is  llkevvife  compofed  of  provincial  deputies,  who  audi't  all  public 
accounts.  The  admiralty  forms  a  feparate  board,  and  the  executive  part 
of  it  is  committed  to  five  colleges  in  the  three  maritime  provinces  of  Hol- 
land, Zealand,  and  Friefland.  In  Holland  the  people  have  nothing  to  do 
either  in  chufmg  their  reprefentatives  or  their  magiltrates.  In  Amfterdam, 
ivhich  takes  the  lead  in  all  public  deliberations,  the  magillracy  is  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  one  grand  bailiff,  four  burgher  mailers,  and  36  fenators, 
who  are  chofen  for  life,  and  every  vacancy  among  them  is  filled  up  by  the 
furvivors.  The  fame  fenate  alfo  eleds  the  deputies  to  reprefent  the  ci- 
ties in  the  province  of  Holland. 

1  have  mentioned  the  above  particulars,  becaufe  without  a  knowledge  of 
them,  it  is  impoffible  to  underfland  the  hiftory  of  the  United  Provinces, 
from  the  death  of  king  William  to  the  year  1747,  when  the  Stadholderfliip 
was  made  hereditary  in  the  male  and  female  reprefentatives  of  the  family 
of  Orange.  This  office  in  a  manner  fuperfedes  the  conftitution  I  have 
already  defcrlbed.  The  Stadtholder  is  prefident  of  the  flates  of  every 
province  ;  and  fuch  is  his  power  and  influence,  that  he  can  change  the 
(deputies,  magiflrates,  and  officers,  in  every  province  and  city.  By  this 
he  has  the  moulding  of  the  affembly  of  the  flates  general,  though  he  has 
110  voice  in  it ;  in  fliort,  though  he  has  not  the  title,  he  has  more  real 
power  and  authority  than  feme  kings ;  for  beiides  the  influence  and  revenue 
he  derives  from  the  Stadtholdherfliip,  he  has  feveral  principalities  and  large 
ellates  of  his  own.  The  prefent  Stadtholder  is  William  V.  prince  of 
Orange  and  Naflau.  His  titles  are.  Hereditary  Stadtholder,  Captain 
General,  and  Admiral  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  He  is  fon  of  the 
late  Stadtholder,  William  Charles,  who  married  Anne,  princefs  royal  of 
Great  Britain,  and  died  in  1751.  The  prefent  Stadtholder  was  born  in 
1748,  and  in  1767  married  the  princefs  Fredei'ica  of  Pruflia. 

With  refpe^^  to  the  adminiflratio^  of  juftice  in  this  country,  every  pro* 
vince  has  its  tribunal,  to  which,  except  in  criminal  caufes,  appeal  lies 
from  the  petty  and  country  courts ;  and  it  is  faid  that  juilice  is  no  where 
diflributed  with  more  impartiality. 

Revenues.]  The  government  of  the  United  Provinces  proportion 
their  taxes  according  to  the  abilities  of  each  province  or  city.  Thofe  taxes 
Gonfifl:  of  an  almoft  general  excife,  a  land-tax,  poll-tax,  and  hearth-money  ; 
fo  that  the  public  revenue  amounts  annually  to  about  two  millions  and  a 
"half  fterling.  The  province  of  Flolland  pays  above  half  of  this  revenue. 
The  taxes  in  thefe  provinces  are  fo  heavy,  and  fo  many,  that  it  is  not 
without  reafon  that  a  certain  author  alTerts,  that  the  only  thing  that  has 
efcaped  taxation  there,  is  the  air  they  breathe.  But  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  trade,  the  duties  on  goods  and  merchandize  are  exceeding  low. 
The  provinces  of  Holland  are  faid  to  be  in  a  very  fiourifliing  condition, 
who  not  only  during  the  1  all; war,  but  at  this  very  time  lend  large  fums  to 
moft  of  the  powers  in  Europe.  The  immenfe  fums  in  the  Britifli  funds  has 
given  reafon  for  fome  people  to  imagine  that  Holland  labou4"s  under  heavy 
debts :  but  the  chief  reafon  is,  the  flates  only  pay  2  \  per  cent,  intereft 
for  money. 

Military  and  marine  strength.]  The  number  of  land  forces 
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in  the  United  Provinces  in  time  of  peace,  commonly  amounts  to  about 
28,000;  18,000  of  whom  ferve  in  ganifons ;  amongft  which  are  three 
regiments  of  ScotSy  and  one  of  Swifs  ;  and,  in  time  of  war,  they  hire 
whole  regiments  of  Germans.  The  chief  command  of  the  aj-ray  is  vefted 
in  the  Stadtholder,  under  whom  is  the  field  marflml  general.  No  natioi^ 
in  Europe,  England  excepted,  can  fit  out  a  more  formidable  fieet  than 
the  Dutch,  having  always  vaft  quantities  ot  timber  prepared  for  building 
of  fliips ;  but  the  prefent  marine  force  of  the  United  Provinces  h  fmail, 
compared  to  what  it  once  was,  when  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  that  of 
Great  Britain  itfelf. 

Arms.]  The  enfigns  arm.orial  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces^  or  the 
States  of  Holland,  are,  or,  a  lion,  gules,  holding  with  one  paw  a  cutlafs, 
and  with  the  other  a  bundle  of  feven  arrows  clofe  bound  together,  in  allu- 
fion  to  the  feven  confederate  provinces,  with  the  following  motto,.  Ccn- 
cordia  res  parva  crefcu?it<. 

History.]    See  the  Aiillrian  Netherlands, 


AUSTRIAN  AND  FRENCH  NETHER  LAN  DS. 

Situation  and  extent. 
Miles*  Dcsfrees. 


Length  200 
Breadth  200 


^  between  | 


49  and  52  North  latitude, 
2  and  7  Ead  longitude. 


Bo  ND  ARIES  1    "D^UNDED  by  the  United  Provinces  on  the  north; 
ouNDARi  '  .J  Germany,  eaft;  by  Lorrain,  Champaign^  ana; 

Ficardy,  in  France,  fouth;  and  by  another  part  of  Picardy,  and  tke 
Englirfi  Channel,  weit. 

As  this  country  belongs  to  three  diirerent  powers,  the  Aulirians,  French^ 
and  Dutch,  we  {hall  be  more  particular  in  diftinguiilung  the  provinces 
aad  towns  belonging  to  each  ftate, 

I.    Province  of  BRABANT. 

Chief  towns, 
Soifleduc  1 
Breda 

B  e  rge  n-op  -Z  OG  m 
Maellricht,  S.  E. 
Grave,  N.  E. 
Lilb 

Steenbergen 

Brussels,  E.lon,  4  deg,  6  \mn^ 

N.  lat.  50-50. 
Louvaln  ■> 

Vilvordin  >  in  the  middle. 
Landen  j 


Subdivifions, 


!•  Dutch  Brabant 


>< 


2^  Auftrian  Brsfbant 


J  L 

II 


N„ 


N. 


M  A  L  I  N  E  S,.  are  p'ovinces  Indc- 
furrounded  by  it,   and  fubje^t-  to  the> 


ANTWERP;  and,  3 
pendent  of  Brabant,  though 
houfe  of  Auftria, 

4.   Province  of  L  I  M  B  U  R  G,  S.  E. 

Limburg,  fubjefl  to  A"^ 

Chief  towns 


n  r  JLimourg,  iubjeit  to  Auitria. 

U  ^'^'"^       ^  l^abiedtothe- 

{  )  Fauquemont,  or  \  ^„^^^^ 

J  L  Yalkenburg  J 


^,  Province- 


4oS 


^.  Province 
Subdivifions, 
Auftrlan  Luxemburg  . 
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of  L  U  X  E  M  B  U  R  G. 

Chief  towns. 
Luxemburg 

HThionville 
Montmedy 


French  Luxemburg    .  %,  j  i    c  ir 

^  St     Montmedy         f   i>.  -b- 

6.    Province  of  N  A  M  U  R,  in  the  middle,  fubjeft  to  Auftria 


Chief  towns, 


7.  Province 
Subdivifions. 


Auftrian  Hainault 


-  I 


Namur,  on  the  Sambre  and  Maefe. 
Charleroy  on  the  Sambre. 
of  HAINAULT. 

Chief  towns. 
Mons 
Aeth 


French  Hainault 


Subjea  to  France 


Subje£l  to  France 


Dutch  Flanders 


-  ! 


Engulen 


in  the 
middle. 


! 


s.  w. 


^iuflrian  Flanders-  — 


French  Flanders 


Valenciennes 
Bouchain 
Conde 
Landrecy 

8.    Province  of  CAMBRESIS. 

Cambray,  E.  of  Arras. 
Cravecour,  S.  of  Cambray, 
Province  of  A  R  T  O  I  S. 

Arras,  S.  W.  on  the  Scarpa 
St.  Omer,  E.  of  Boulogne 
Aire,  S.  of  St.  Omer 
St.  Venant,  E.  of  Aire 
Bethune,  S.  E.  of  Aire 
Terouen,  S.  of  St.  Omer. 
10.    Province  of  FLANDERS. 

Sluys,  N. 
Axel,  N. 
Hulft,  N. 
Sas  van  Ghent,  N. 
Ghent,  on  the  Scheld 
Bruges  J 

Oftend  i  N.  W.  near  the  fea» 
Newport  J 

Oudenard  on  the  Scheld 
Courtray  7  ,  ^  • 
Dixmude  the  Lis 

Ypres,  N.  of  Lifle 
Tournay  on  the  Scheld 
Menin  on  the»Lis. 
Lifle,  W.  of  Tournay 
Dunkirk,  on  the  coail,  eaft  of 
Calais 

Douay,  W.  of  Arras 
Mardike,  W.  of  Dunkirk  , 
St,  Amand,  N.  of  Valenciennes 
Gravelin,  E.  of  Calais. 

AlR^ 


Provmce  of  F  L 

-  I! 

1  r 


5-^ 


X 
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Air,  soil,  and  produce.]  The  air  of  Brabant,  and  upon  the 
coaft  of  Flanders,  is  bad  ;  that  in  the  hiterior  parts  is  more  healthful^  and 
the  feafons  more  fettled,  both  in  winter  and  fiimmer,  than  they  are  in 
England.  The  foil  and  its  produce  are  rich,  efpecially  in  corn  and  fruits. 
Thev  have  abundance  of  paiture  ;  and  Flanders  itfelt  has  been  reckoned 
the  granary  of  France  and  Germany,  and  fometimes  of  England.  The 
nioft  barren  parts  for  corn,  rear  far  more  proiitable  crops  of  flax,  which 
is  here  cultivated  to  great  perfe6tion.  Upon  the  whole  the  Au (Irian  Ne- 
therlands, by  the  culture,  commerce,  and  induflry  of  the  inhabitants, 
was  formerly  the  richeft  and  moll  beautiful  fpot  in  Europe,  whether  Vv^e 
regard  the  variety  of  its  manufadtures,  the  magnificence  and  riches  of  its 
cities,  the  amenity  of  its  roads  and  villages,  and  the  fertility  of  its  land. 
]f  ithas  fallen  off  in  later  times,  it  is  owing  partly  to  the  neglecl  of  its 
government,  but  chiefly  to  its  vicinity  to  England  and  Holland  :  but  it  is 
liill  a  moft  defirable  and  pleafant  country.  There  are  few  or  no  mountains 
in  the  Netherlands:  Flanders  is  a  flat  country,  fcarcely  a  Angle  hill  in  it. 
Brabant,  and  the  reft  of  the  provinces,  conlift  of  little  hills  and  vallies, 
woods,  inclofed  grounds,  and  champaign  fields. 

Rivers  and  canals.]  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Maefe,  Sambre, 
Demer,  Dyle,  Nethe,  Geet,  Sanne,  Rupple,  Scheld,  Lis,  Scarpe, 
Deule,  and  Dender.  The  principal  canals  are  thofe  of  Bruflels,  Ghent, 
and  Oftend. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  brim- 
flone,  are  found  in  Luxemburgh,  Limburg,  and  Liege,  as  are  fome  mar- 
ble quarries  ;  and,  in  the  province  of  Namur,  there  are  coal  pits,  and  a 
fpecies  of  bituminous  fat  earth  proper  for  fuel,  with  great  plenty  of  foffile 
nitre. 

Inhabitants,  population,  man-")  The  Flemings  (for  fo  the 
NERs,  CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  )  inhabitants  of  Flanders  and 
the  Auftrian  Low  Countries  are  generally  called)  are  thought  to  be  a  heavy, 
blunt,  honeft  people ;  but  their  manners  are  fomewhat  indelicate.  For- 
merly they  were  known  to  fight  defperately  in  defence  of  their  country  ; 
at  prefent  they  make  no  great  figure.  The  Auftrian  Netherlands  are  ex- 
tremely populous,  but  authors  differ  as  to  their  numbers.  Perhaps  we 
may  fix  them  at  a  medium  of  a  million  and  a  half.  They  are  ignorant, 
and  fond  of  religious  exhibitions  and  pageants.  Their  other  diveriions  are 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  peafants  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Dress  and  language.]  The  inhabitants  of  French  Flanders  are 
mere  French  men  and  women  in  both  thefe  particulars.  The  Flemings 
on  the  frontiers  of  Holland  drefs  like  the  Dutch  boors,  and  their  language 
is  the  fame ;  but  the  better  fort  of  people  fpeak  French,  apd  drefs  in  the 
fame  tafte. 

Religion.]  The  eftabliftied  religion  here  is  the  Roman  catholic;  but 
proteftants,  and  other  fe^ls,  are  not  molefted. 

Archbishopricks  and  bishopricks.]  The  archbifliopricks areCnm- 
bray,  Maline  or  Mechlin  ;  the  bifhopricks,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Antwerp, 
Arras,  Ypres,  Tournay,  St.  Omer,  Namur,  and  Ruremonde. 

Learning,  learned  }  The  fociety  of  Jefus  has  produced  the  moft 
MfeN,  and  ARTISTS,  f  learned  men  in  the  Auftrian  Low  Countries, 
in  which  they  bad  many  comfortable  fctilemcnts,  which  are  now  upon  the 
decline.  Works  of  theology,  and  the  civil  and  canon  law,  Latin  poems 
and  plays,  are  their  chief  productions.  Strada  is  an  elrgnnt  hiilorinn  and 
poet.    The  Flcmifli  painters  and  fculptors  have  great  rneritj  and  form  a 
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fchool  by  themfelves.  The  works  of  Rubens  and  Vandyke  cannot  be 
fufficlently  admired.  Flamingo,  or  the  Fleming's  models  for  heads,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  children,  have  never  yet  been  equalled;  and  the  Hem- 
jngs  formerly  engroffed  tapeflry  weaving  to  themfelves. 

Universities.]  Louvain,  Douay,  Tournay,  and  St.  Omer.  The 
firft  was  founded  in  1426,  by  John  IV.  duke  of  Brabant,  and  enjoys  great 
privileges.  By  a  grant  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  this  univerlity  has  the  privilege 
of  prefenting  to  all  the  livings  in  the  Netherlands,  which  right  they  enjoy, 
except  in  Holland. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  7  Some  Roman  monuments  of 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  J  temples  and  other  buildings  are 
to  be  found  in  thofe  provinces.  Many  curious  bells,  churches,  and  the 
like,  ancient  and  modern,  are  alfo  found  here  ;  and  the  magnificent  old 
edilices  of  every  kind,  feen  through  all  their  cities,  give  evidences  of  their 
former  grandeur.  In  1607,  fome  labourers  fouud  1600  gold  coins,  and 
ancient  medals  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Aurelius,  and  Lucius  Verus. 

Cities.]  This  article  has  employed  feveral  large  volumes, publiflied 
by  different  authors,  but  in  times  when  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  were 
far  more  flourifhing  than  now.  The  walls  of  Ghent,  formerly  the  capital 
of  Flanders,  and  celebrated  for  its  linen  and  woollen  manufa6tures,  con- 
tain the  circuit  of  ten  miles,  but  now  unoccupied,  and  great  part  of  it  in 
a  manner  void.  Bruges,  formerly  fo  noted  for  its  trade  and  manufadures, 
but  above  all  for  its  fine  canals,  is  now  dwindled  to  an  inconiiderable 
place.  Oftendis  now  no  more  than  a  convenient  harbour  for  traders ;  and 
Ypres  a  ftrong  garrifon  town.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Charleroy  and 
Namur,  which  lie  in  the  Auflrlan  Hainault. 

Louvain,  the  capital  of  the  Auftrian  Brabant,  inftead  of  its  flourifhing 
manufa6tories  and  place  of  trade,  now  contains  pretty  gardens,  walks, 
and  arbours.  BrufTels  retains  fomewhat  of  its  ancient  manufaftories ;  and 
being  the  refidence  of  the  governor  or  viceroy  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
it  is  a  populous,  lively  place.  Antwerp,  once  the  emporium  of  the  Eu- 
ropean continent,  is  now  reduced  to  be  a  tapeftry  and  thread-lace  fliop, 
ivith  the  houfes  of  fome  bankers,  jewellers,  and  painters  adjoining.  One 
of  the  firft  exploits  of  the  Dutch,  foon  after  they  threw  off  the  SpaniiTi 
yoke,  was  to  ruin  at  once  the  comroerce  of  Antwerp,  by  fmking  velfels, 
loaded  with  ftones,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  thus  fliutting  up,  for  ever, 
the  entrance  of  that  river  to  fhips  of  burden.  This  was  the  more  cruel, 
as  the  people  of  Antwerp  had  been  their  friends  and  fellow-fuffcrers  in  the. 
caufe  of  liberty. 

It  may  be  obferved  here,  that  every  gentleman's  houfe  is  a  caftle  or 
^chafeau  ;  and  that  there  are  more  ftrong  towns  in  the  Netherlands  than 
an  all  the  reft  of  Europe  ;  but  fince  the  decline  of  their  trade,  by  the 
rife  of  the  Englifti  and  Dutch,  thefe  towns  are  confiderably  diminiflied 
in  fize ;  and  whole  ftreets,  particularly  in  Antwerp,  are  in  appearance 
luninhabited.  In  the  Netherlands,  provifions  are  extremely  good  and 
cheap.  A  ftranger  may  dine  in  BrufTels,  on  feven  or  eight  diilies  of  meat, 
for  lefs  than  a  fliilling  Engliih.  Travelling  is  fafe,  reafonabie,  and  de- 
lightful, in  this  luxurious  country.  The  roads  are  generally  a  broad 
caufevvay,  and  run  for  fome  miles  in  a  ftrait  line,  till  they  terminate 
with  a  view  of  fome  noble  buildings. 

Commerce  and  manufactures  ]  The  chief  manufa61:ures  of  the 
French  and  Auftrian  Netherlands,  are  their  beautiful  linens  and  laces ;  in 
which  notwithftanding  the  boafted  improvements  of  their  neighbours, 
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tKey  are  yet  unrivalled,  particularly  in  that  fpecies  called  cambrics,  from 
Cambray,  the  chief  place  of  its  manufafture*  Thefe  manufacSlures  form 
the  principal  article  of  their  commerce. 

Constitution  and  government.]  The  Aullrian  Netherlands 
are  ftill  conlidered  as  a  circle  of  the  empire,  of  which  the  archducal 
houfe,  as  being  fovereign  of  the  whole,  is  the  fole  diredor  and  fum* 
moning  prince.  The  circle  contributes  its  fliare  to  the  impofts  of  the 
empire,  and  fends  an  envoy  to  the  diet,  but  is  not  fubje(5l  to  the  judica^ 
lories  of  the  empire.  It  is  under  a  governor-general,  appointed  by  the 
court  of  Vienna,  who,  at  prefent,  is  his  ferene  highnefs  prince  Charles 
of  Lorrain,  brother  to  the  late,  and  uncle  to  the  prefent  emperor.  The 
face  of  an  aflembly,  or  parliament,  for  each  province,  is  ftill  kept  up, 
and  confifls  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  deputies  of  towiis,  who  meet  at 
Brullels.  Each  province  claims  particular  privileges,  but  they  are  of 
very  little  effedij  and  the  governor  feldom  or  never  finds  any  refiftance 
to  the  will  of  his  court.  Every  province  has  a  particular  governor,  fub- 
jeft  to  the  regent ;  and  caufes  are  here  decided  according  to  the  clvil^  and 
canon  law. 

Revenues.]  Thefe  rife  from  the  demefne  lands  and  cuftoms ;  but 
fo  much  is  the  trade  of  the  Auftrian  Flanders  now  reduced,  that  they  are 
faid  not  to  defray  the  expence  of  their  government.  The  French  Ne- 
therlands bring  in  a  confiderable  revenue  to  the  crown. 

Military  strength.]  The  troops  maintained  hefe  by  the  em- 
peror are  chiefly  employed  in  the  frontier  garrifons.  Though  by 
the  barrier  treaty,  the  Auftrians  were  obliged  to  maintain  three-fifths  of 
thofe  garrifons,  and  the  Dutch  two,  yet  both  of  them  arc  miferably  de*^ 
ficient  in  their  quotas,  the  whole  requiring  at  leaft  30,000  men,  and  in 
time  of  war  above  j  0,000  more. 

Arms.]    The  arms  of  Flanders  are,  or,  a  lion  fable,  langued  gules. 

History.]  The  feventeen  provinces,  and  that  part  of  Germany, 
which  lies  weft  of  the  Rhine,  was  called  Belgica  Gallia,  by  the  Romans, 
Upon  the  decline  of  that  empire,  the  Goths,  and  other  northern  people, 
poffefled  themfelves  of  thefe  provinces  firft,  as  they  pafTed  through  them 
in  their  way  to  France,  and  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  j  and  after 
being  erefted  into  fmall  governments,  the  heads  of  which  were  defpotic. 
within  their  own  dominions,  they  were  f.vallowed  up  by  the  houfe  of 
Burgundy.  The  emperor  Charles  V,  the  heir  of  that  family,  ranked 
them  as  a  part  of  the  empire,  under  the  title  of  the  Circle  of  Burgundy* 
The  tyranny  of  his  fon  Fhilip,  who  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
made  the  inhabitants  attempt  to  throw  off  his  yoke,  which  occafioned  a 
general  infurredion.  The  counts  Hoorn,  Egmont,  and  the  prince  of 
Orange,  appearing  at  the  head  of  it,  and  Luther*s  reformation  gaining 
ground,  about  the  fame  rime,  in  the  Netherlands,  his  difciples  joined  the 
malecontents.  Whereupon  king  Philip  introduced  a  kind  of  inquifition, 
in  order  to  fupprefs  them,  and  many  thoufands  were  put  to  death  by  that 
court,  befides  thofe  that  perifhed  by  the  fword.  Count  Hoorn,  and  count 
Egmont  were  taken  and  beheaded  ;  but  the  prince  of  Orange,  whom  they 
elected  to  be  their  ftadtholder,  retiring  into  Holland,  that,  and  the  adjacent 
provinces,  entered  into  a  treaty  for  their  mutual  defence,  at  Utrec'ht,  in 
the  year  1 579.  And  though  thofe  revolters  at  firft  were  fo  defpicable  as 
to  be  termed  beggars  by  their  tyrants,  their  perfeverance  and  courcige  was 
fuch,  under  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  affiftance  afforded  them  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  both  in  troops  and  money,  that  they  forced  the  crovva 
of  Spain,  at  laft,  to  declare  them  a  free  people,  about  the  year  1609  j  and 
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afterwards  they  were  acknowledged  by  all  Europe  to  be  an  independent 
ftate,  under  the  title  of  ^ he  United  Provinces.  When  the  houfe  of  Aullrla^ 
which  for  fome  ages  ruled  over  Germany,  Spain,  and  part  of  Italy,  with 
which  they  afterwards  continued  to  carry  on  bloody  wars,  was  become  no 
longer  formidable,  and  when  the  public  jealoufy  was  dire61cd  againft  that 
or  Bourbon,  which  was  favoured  by  the  government  of  Holland,  who  had 
tiifpofleffed  the  prince  of  Orange  of  the  fladtholderlhip,  the  fpirit  of  the 
people  was  fuch,  that  they  revived  in  the  perfqn  of  the  prince,  who  was 
afterwards  William  111.  king  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  during  his  reign, 
and  that  of  queen  Anne,  they  were  principals  in  the  graiid  confederacy 
againft  Lewis  XIV.  king  of  trance.  By  their  fea  wars,  with  England, 
under  Cronnvell,  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  they  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  a  formidable  naval  power;  but,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
tiieir  military  virtue  is  on  the  decline. 

The  Spaniards  remained  poifeHod  of  the  other  ten  provinces,  or,  as 
they  are  termed,  the  Low  Countries,  until  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
general  of  the  allies,  gained  the  memorable  battle  of  Ramilies,  in  the 
year  1706.  After  which,  Bruilcls,  the  capital,  and  great  part  of  thefe 
provinces,  acknowledg-ed  Charles  VJ.  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany, 
their  fovereign  ;  and  his  daughter,  the  emprefs-queen,  remained  pollefled 
of  them  until  the  war  1741,  when  the  French  made  an  entire  conqueft 
of  them,  except  part  of  the  province  of  Luxemburg  ;  and  the  places 
retained  by  the  French,  by  the  peace  of  Alx  la  Chapelle  in  the  year  174-8, 
may  be  feen  in  the  preceding  general  table  of  diviiions. 
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Situation  and  extent, 
B'liles.  Degrees. 
Length    600  I  J    5  and  19  Eaft  long. 

Breadth  500  \  "^^^^^^'^  I  45  and  55  North  lat. 

r-|^HE  empire  of  Germany,  properly  fo  called,  is 
Boundaries.]  bounded  by  the  German  ocean,  Denmark,  and 

the  Bahic,  on  the  north  ;  by  Poland  and  Hungary,  including  Bohemia, 
ontheeail;  by  Switzerland  and  the  Alps,  which  divides  it  from  Italy, 
on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  th^  dominions  of  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  on 
the  weft,  from  whichlt  is  feparated  by  the  Rhine,  Mofelle,  and  the  Maes. 

Grand  divisions.]  The  divifions  of  Germany,  as  laid  down,^  even 
by  modern  writers,  are  various  and  uncertain.  I  fnall  therefore  itick  to 
thofe  that  -are  moft  generally  received.  Germany  formerly  was  divided 
into  the  Upper,  or  fouthern,  and  the  Lower,  or  northern.  The  emperor 
Pvlaximilian,  predecelTor  and  grandfather  to  the  emperor  Charlp  V. 
divided  it  into  ten  great  circles  ;  and  the  dlvifion  was  confirmed  in  the 
diet  of  Nuremberg,  in  1552;  but  the  circle  of  Burgundy,  or  the  feven- 
tcen  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  being  now  detached  from  the  em- 
pire, we  are  to  confine  ourfelves  to  nine  of  thofe  diviiions,  as  they  now 

fubhft.  .7.1, 
Whereof  three  are  in  the  north,  three  in  the  middle,  and  three  m  tha 

fouth. 

{Upper  Saxony 
Lower  Saxony 
I  Weftphalia. 
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The  circles  in  the  middle 


The  fouthern  circles 


Divifions, 
Pomerania,  in 
the  North. 


I.    Upper  SAXONY 

Swbdivilions. 

iPruflian  Pomerania,  N.  E. 
Swedifh  Pomenaria,  N.  W. 


r  Upper  Rhine 
«{  Lower  Rhine 

Franconi'4 
(  Aullria 
I  Bavaria 
l^Swabia. 

Circle. 

Chief  towns. 
7  Sretin 
5  Stralfund. 


Brandenburg  in  the  middle,!  Altmark,  Weft  f Stendel 

futjjl^  to  its  own  eledor,  \  Middlemark       I  Berlin,  Potfdam 


the  king  ot  Pruffia. 


J  Newmark,  Eaft  (^Frankfort,  Cuftrin. 
Saxony,  Proper,  in  the  f  Duchy  of  Saxony,  N.  1  f  Wittenburg 
its^  Lufatia,  mar 
/  Mifnia,  marq 


fouth,  fubje£t  to 
own  elector. 


Saxony,  N.  ]  f  Wittenby 
r.^  4'  \  i  Drelden 


Gorlits 


Thuringia,  lander,  weft 


Erfurt,  fubjecfi:  to  the 
elector  of  Mentz. 
("Meinuigen 


pSaxe  Meihingen  — - —  J 

I  Saxe  Zeits   I  J  c;;  j  Zerbft 

I  Saxe  Altenburg,  S.  E.  —     |  ^  ^  |  Altenburg 

The  duchies  of     Saxe  Weimar,  weft  ^  Vv'eimar 

I  Saxe  Gotha,  weft  l^V^  >  \  Gotha 

I  Saxe  Eifnach,  S.  W.  I  ^  o  I  Elfnach 

{^Saxe  Saalfield   Jen  '^Saalfield 

f  Schwartft)urg,  W.  "J  Subject  to  their  r  Sonderhaufe 
The  counties  of  <  Belchl  ngen,  N.      S-     refpeftive     ^  Belchingen 
t  Mansfield,  N.        J       counts.  (.Mansfield, 
f  Hall,  middle,  fubjeft  to  Pruftia  1  f 
The  dughi-es  of   <  Saxe  Naumberg,  fubjed  to  its  /•  |  jsj. 

t    own  duke  — >_         J    I  ' 

J  Stolbexg,  north  weft  •      1  j  Stolberg 

(  Hohenftein,  weft   3  (  Northaufen, 

t  DeiTau,  Zerbft 
I  Bernburg,Kothen. 
Hall. 


Hail 

faumber 


The  counties 


Principality  of— Anhault,  north  — 


Zaal-crey.s,  or  county 


Voigtland,  fouth,  fubjed  to  the  7 
el.e^or  of  Saxony  — —  } 


Plowen, 


Duchy  of  -     I  M«J^ibei|,  middle,  f.bjea  to  the  ) 

I     the  elector  or  baxony    >  ^ 


LowEn  SAXONY  Circle. 


Kolfieln  Proper,  N. 


Q  a  (D 


HolfteinD.    Ditmarfh,  weft 
north  of    ^  Stormaria,  fouth  y 
the  Elbe,     j  Hamburgh,  a  fove- 
I     reign  ftate 
[_Wagerland,  eaft 
^.awenburg  Duchy,  north  of  the  Elb 

Hanover   

Ddj 


fKeil,  fubjea  to  Holftein 
Gottorp. 
Meldorp  }  Subjed:  to 
<(  Glucftadt  ^Denmark. 
Hamburgh.  E.  L.  10-35- 
N .  L.  54.  an  imperial  city. 
^Lubec,  an  imperial  city* 


fubjed 


Lawenburgh, 
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Subje6t  to  the  duke 
of  Briuifwlck 
Wolfenbuttle 

Subject  to  the  elec- 
tor of  Hanover, 
king  of  Great 
Britain. 


Mecklenburg 


PIvifions.  Subdlvifions. 

D.  Brunfwick  Proper  ) 
D.  Wolfenbuttle  | 
C,  Rheinftein,  fouth  S 
C.  Blackenburg 

D.  Calenburg 
D.  Grubbenhagen 
Gottengen  — 

J^unenburg  D,  fub-  <,  D.  of  Lunenburg  Proper 

je6t  to  Hanover,  1  D.  Zell  '  

Bremen  D.  and  Verden  D.  fub.  to  ?  5  Bremen,  an 

Hanover,  north    J  ^  Verden. 

D.  Schwerin,  north,  fubjc6t  to  its 
duke 

JDuchy  —  ^  D.  Guflrow,  north,  fubje^l  to  its 

duke    

Hildefneim  bifhoprick,  in  the  middle,  to  its  bi. 

fiiop   —         .   . —  

Magdeburg  duchy,  fouth-eaft,  fubje6t  to  the  king 

of  Pruffia  . 

Halberilaclt  duchy,  fubje6l  to  Pruffia,  fouth^eaft  —  Halberftadt, 

5.  A'VESTPHALIA  Circle. 
fEmbden  C,  or  Eaft  Friefland,  fub^  }  f" 
I     je6l  to  the  king  of  Pruffia  I  Embden 

^  Oldenburg  C.  n  fubje6t  to  the  king  !  !  Oldenburg 
Delmenhorfl    J      of  Denmark         f  1  Delmenhorll 

Diephoh  }  ^"^j^"^ 

Munfter  B.  fub  to  its  bifiiop 
Paderborn  B.  fub,  to  its  bilhop 
Ofnaburg  B.  fi-ib,  to  its  bilhop 
Lippe  Schaumburg,  C.  fub,  to  count 

de  Li  p  pe  ■ — * 
Lippe  Detmold,  C.  fub.  to  its  own 
count  -  ■ 

<(  Pyrmont,  C.  fub.  to  its  own  count 


Chief  towns, 
Brunfwick 
Wolfenbuttle 
Rheinftein 
Blackenburg. 

J  r  Hanover 
>  <  Grubbenhageq 
\  J  Gottengen. 

!5  Lunenburg 
^Zell._ 
imperial  city. 

(  \  Schwerin, 

3  t-Guftrow. 
"I  JHildeflieim,  an 
^    perial  city. 

}  {  Magdeburg. 


North 
Divilion. 


to  Hanover 


W^flern 
Pivifion. 


I  Hoye 

t  Diepholt, 
Munfter 
Paderborn 
Ofnaburg 

Buckeburg 
Lemgow' 


Middle 
pivifion, 


< 


Pvitberg,  C.  fub.  to  its  own  count 
Minden  D.        1  /•  u  ^   -n  /r 
RavenfturgC.  >        *<>  P^^^ 
Weilphalia,  D.  fubje6t  to  the  eledor 

of  Cologne 
Tecklenburg  C.  fub,  to  Pruffia 
^Linge  C.  fub.  to  Pruffia 
f  Cleves  D.  fub.  to  the  king  of  Pruffia 
Berg  D,        -1  fub.  to  the  king  of 

I  luliers  D.      J  Pruffia   

Mark  C.  fub.  to  Pruffia   

Liege  B.  fub.  to  its  own  bifhop 

Bentheim  C.  fub.  to  its  own  count 
Steinforc  C«  fub,  to  its  own  cour^ 


y.-^  Pyrmont 
Ritberg  ♦ 
Minden 
Ravenfburg 

Aren{burg 

Tecklenburg 
Linge. 

rCleef 
Duffieldorf 
Juliers  Aix 
Ham 


Liege 
Huy 

Bentheim 
LSiejnfort, 
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Divifions.  Subdivifions,  Chief  towns. 

(  HelTe  CalTel,  landg.  N.   }  C  Caflel 

Heflc       }  HelTe  Marpurg,  landg.  N.  V  <  Marpurg 

i  Heffe  Dariiiftadt,  landg.   3  (  Darmftadt. 

Each  of  the  above  fubdivifions  are  fubje6t  to  their  refpedive  landgravesi 

EH 


f  Hefle  Romberg 

}  Heife  Rhinefield 

I  Hefle  Wanfield 

Naflau  Dillenburg 

Naflau  Dietz 

Naflau  Hadamar 

n  ,  Naflau  Kerbere 

Counties     xt       o-  ^ 
£  JNaflau  biegeii  * 


fouth. 


Nafl^au  Weilburg 
Nafl^au  Wifbaden 
Naflau  Bielfl:eid 
Naflau  Otweiler 
NaflTau  Ufincren 


2  § 

p  o 

o  ^  ^ 
u 


Homberg 
Rhinefield 
^yanfield. 
"Dillenburg 
Dietz 
Hadamar 
Kerberg 
Siegen 
Idftein 
Weilburg 
Wifljaden 
Bielfteid 
Otweiler 
Ulingen, 

Territory  of  Frankfort,  a  foverdgn  flate— |  °"  '^"'n*' 

'  '  °  c     an  imperial  city. 

County  of  Erpach,  fubje6t  to  its  own  count— -Erpach  eaft. 
Bin,oprick  of  Spire,  a  foverelg.  ftate  —    {  ^pire  o„^*e  RhW. 

^^.''tolhfltTDrx^or^^  J  Deuxponts  in  the  Patat. 

County  of  Catzenelbogen,  fubjeft  to  Hefl^e  J  Catzenelbogen  on  the 


o  o 


Caflel 


'Waldec,  fubje6l  to  its  own  count 
Solms,  fubjeft  to  its  own  count 
Hanau,  fubje6l  to  HeflTe  Cafl!el 
Eyfenberg,  fub,  to  its  own  count 

Counties  of  ^  Sovn   .   

Wied    ■ 


Wetgenftein  • 
Hatzfield 

Wefterberg     — ^ 
Abbey  of  Fuld,  fubje6t  to  its  abbot 
Hirchfield—fubjea  to  Hefl^e  Caflel 


Lhon. 

Waldec 
Solms 
Hanau 
Eyfenberg 
y-^  Soyn 
Wied 

Wetgenfleln 
Hatzfield 
Wefl:erberg. 
Fuld. 

Hirchfield. 


5.    Lower    RHINE  Circle. 


Divifions. 


Chief  towns. 


palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  on  both"^    f  Heidelberg  on  the  Neckar 


lides  that  river, 
elector  Palatine, 


Archbifhopricks 

and 
Electorates  of 


fubjed  to  the  ^  «{  Philipfburg,  Manheim,  and  Fran- 
J    1^    kendahl  on  the  Rhine, 
.y         r  Cologn,  on  the  Rhone. 
•5  >  a?  \  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine. 


^  Cologn 


Mentz 


Triers 


Dd 


V  Mentz,  on  the  Rhine, 

)  Afchaffenburg,  on  the  Main. 

t  Triers,  on  the  Mofelle* 
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Divifions.  Chief  towns. 

Biftoprkk  of  Worms,  a  foverelgn  (late        \  Worms,  on  the  Rhine,  an 

^                     >                               I     imperial  city. 
Duchy  of  Simmeren,  Tub.  to  its  own  duke  Simmeren. 


Counties  of 


Rhinegraveftein 
Meurs,  fubj.  to  Pruffia 
Veldents,  fubj.  to  the  el 

Palatine  • —  ■ 

Spanheim  ■  — — 
Ley  m  i  ngen  ■ 


>< 


Rhinegraveftein 
IVieurs 

Veldents 

Creutznatch 
^Leymingen. 


6.    FRANCO  NIA  Circle. 


5  I  fpea 


bje£i:  to  their  re- 
ive margraves. 


Divifions. 

rWurtlburg,  W. 
Bifhopiicks  of  <  Bamberg,  N. 

(  Aichftadt,  S. 

f  Cullenback, 
Marquifates  of  <  north-eaft 

L  Anfpach,  S. 

Subdivifions. 
principality  of  Henneburgh,  N.  — -  - 
Duchy  of  Coberg,  N.  fubj,  to  its  duke  «  ■• 

Duchy  of  Hilburghaufen,  fubj.  to  its  duke  > 
Burgravate  of  Nuremburgh,  S.  E.  an  independent 

Hate  ^     

Territory  of  the  great  mailer  of  the  Teutonic  order, 

Mergentheim,  S.  W.  m  —  

fReineck,W.     

j  Bareith,  E.  fab.  to  its  own  margrave 


Chief  towns. 
Subjeatotheirre.")  t  Wurtfturg 
fpeaivebifhops.  J  ^Aiehftadt. 


^  1^  Bamberg 

H 


_  .  rj  Werth 
Counties  of  <  ^.^^-^j^ 


I  Papenheim,  S.  fub.  to  its  own  count 

"  Wertheim,  W.   — 

middle       —  - 
Schwartzenburg  fubje£l  to  its  own 
count 


{  Cullen- 
bac!: 
Anfpach. 

Chief  towns* 
Henneburgh 
Coberg 

Hilburghaufen 
Nuremburg,  an 
imperial  city. 

Mergentheim. 

f  Reineck 
Bareith 
Papenheim 
Wertheim 


^Holach,  S.  W, 


Caffel 
Schwartzen- 
burg middle 
LHolach. 


7.    AUSTRIA  Circle. 


The  whole  circle  belongs  to  the  emperor. 

Divifion,  Chief  town. 

E.  Ion.  16-20, 

Archduchy  of  Auftria  Proper  - — -        N.  lat.  48-20.  Lints,  Ens, 


'  Stiria  and  Cilley,  C. 
\  Carinthia 
Duchies  of  <  Carniola 


_  Gorltia 
County  of  Tyrol  — 

Biihoprkkaofj^^^ 


(  Vienna, 
—  <    N.  lat. 
C  weft, 
illey,  C.-l  rGratz,  Cilley,  b. 

 — .     I  \  Glagenfurt,  Lave 

.  - .  V  <  Laubach,  Zerknit 
I  1  St.  Veits,  S.  E 
J  (.Gorits,  S,E. 


f  Gratz,  Cilley,  S.  E. 

Lavemund,  S.  E, 
Zerknits,  Triefte, 
E. 


Infpruck 
— ~        1  C  Brixen 
I  I  Trent 


S,  W,  on  the 
confines  of  Italy 
andSwitzerlan^^ 
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Subdlvifions. 
Duchy    of  Bavaria^ 
Proper 
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BAVARIA  Circle, 


on  the  Danube 


Palatinate  of  Bavaria 


Subje^i:  to  the 
).eleaor   of  Ba-<; 
varia 


Freiflingen,  fubje£t  to  its  bifliop   

Bilhoprick  of  Paffau,  fubje£t  to  its  own  } 

bifliop  '   '  J 

Duchy  of  Neuberg,  fubj.  to  the  elec 

tor  Palatine   


Chief  towns, 
f  Munich,   Landlliut,  Jngold- 
lladt.    N.  W.  Donawert. 
[Ratiibon]  N,  an  imperial 
city. 

Amberg,  [Sultfbach]  N.  of  the 
Danube,     fubje<?t    to  the 
Elector  Palatine. 
Freilnnsren. 


L 


PalTau,  E.  on  the  Danube. 
^  Neuberg,  W.  on  the  Danube. 


Archbifhoprick  of  Saltfburg,  fubjea  |  g^,^j,,„       g_  E_ 
to  Its  own  archbiinop   J  ,  ° 


ifliop 

9.  S  W  A  B  I  A  Circle. 


Subdivifions.  Chief  Towns, 

Duchy  of  Wurtemburg,  fub.  to  the  JStutgard 

duke  of  Wurtemburg  Stutgard.      1  Tubingen,  Hailbron 


Marqui- 
fates  of 


Baden  Baden 
Baden  Dourlach 


On,  or 

near  the 
^  Neckar. 

"}  fubiefl  to  their  f  d  j  -n.  11")  On,  or 
(own  refpeaive  )  (nea«he 
inwgraves.       ^^den  WeiUer 

.  ,     r        n        r  u-  xv  *        C  an    imperial  city, 

°^™'""™P  Z  ^  near  the  Danube. 

{  Ulm,  on  the  Danube,  an  im- 
/     perial  city. 

Biihoprick  of  Conflance,  fubje£l  to  its  own  V  Conftance,  on  the  lake  ot 

bifhop  under  the  houle  of  Aulbia.  \  Conftance. 

^.    .       c  Mindelheim    1   Subjed  to  }  Mindelheim,  S,  of  Auffeurg. 
l^rmcipa-  )  p^.^tcmburg  ^  their  refpec- VFurftemburg,  S. 

I  Hnhenzollern  \  tive  princes,  j  HohenzoUern,  S. 

rOeting,  eaft. 


Territory  of  Ulm,  a  fovereign  Hate 


lities  of 


t  HohenzoUern 
r  Oeting 

Counties  of  <  Koningfeck      -■  » 
i  Hohenrichburg  — 

.       r  \  Waldburor   

Baronies  of  |  L'^^p.^g-     ^  _ 


Abbics  of 


r  Kempten 
\  Buchaw 
I  Line! aw 


IKoneckfeck,  fouth-eaft. 
Gemund,  north. 

iWaldburg,  fouth-eaft. 
Limpurg,  north, 
r  Kempten,  on  the  lller. 
]  Buchaw,  S.  of  the  Danube. 


iLindaw,  on  the  lake  of  Con- 
liance,  imperial  cities. 
rNordiingen,    north  of  the  Da- 
\  nube. 

<  Memminghen,  eaft. 
I  Rotwell,    on   the   Neckar,  and 
(.    many  more. 
Black  foreft,  N.  W.     S  r-i.-    c  ^A      jt     a-  -u 
Rhinelicld  C  I  ^^^"^""^^^  Laufienburg* 

Marquifate  of  Burgaw — Burgaw,  eaft. 
Territory  of  Brifgow,   1  tt  -u"     ^      j  r>  t 
c«  the  Rhine  L     /  ^"'""'S'^  andBnfac. 


Imperial  cities,  or  fovereign  flates 


Subje£t  to  the 
houfc  of  Au- 
ilria 
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Name.]  Great  part  of  modmi  Germany  lay  in  ancient  Gaul,  as  I 
iiave  already  mentioned  ;  and  the  word  Germany  is  of  itfelf  but  modern. 
jVIany  fanciful  derivations  have  been  given  of  the  word  ;  the  mofl  pro- 
bable is,  that  it  is  compounded  of  Ger^  or  Gar^  and  Man ;  which,  in 
the  ancient  Celtic,  fi^/nifies  a  warlike  man.  The  Germans,  however, 
went  by  various  other  names,  fuch  as  AUemanni,  Tudefcos,  from  their 
ancient  god  Tulfco,  or  from  their  firft  founder  Thuifcon ;  which  laft  is 
the  molt  ancient  defignation.  •  The  vulgar  people  of  Germany  at  this  very 
day  are  unacquainted  with  the  word  German,  for  they  call  themfelves 
Teutfchers,  and  their  country  7'eutchland. 

Climatii,  seasons,  and  soil.]  l^he  climate  of  Germany,  as  in  all 
large  trads  of  country,  differs  greatly,  not  only  on  account  of  the  (ituation, 
north,  eart,  fouth,  and  weft,  but  according  to  the  improvement  of  the 
ioil,  which  has  a  vail  efte£l  upon  the  climate.  The  moft  mild  and  fettled 
isfeather  is  found  in  the  middle  of  the  country,  at  an  equal  diftance  from 
the  fea  and  the  Alps.  In  the  north  it  is  fliarp  ;  towards  the  fouth  it  is 
more  temperate. 

The  foil  of  Germany  is  not  improved  to  the  full  by  culture,  and  there- 
fore in  many  places  it  is  bare  and  fieri le,  though  in  others  it  is  furprif- 
ingly  fruitful.  Agriculture  has  of  late  years  made  an  extraordinary  pro- 
grefs,  which  muft  neceffarily  change  the  moft  barren  parts  of  Germany^ 
greatly  to  their  advantage.  The  feafons  vary  as  much  as  the  foil.  In  the 
fouth  and  weftern  parts  they  are  more  regular  than  thofe  that  lie  near  the 
fea,  or  that  abound  Vv'ith  lakes  and  rivers.  The  north  winds  and  the 
eaftern  blaits  are  unfavourable  to  vegetation.  Upon  the  whole,  there  is 
•BO  great  difference  between  the  feafons  of  Germany  and  thofe  of  Great 
Britain. 

Mount  A  INS. 1  The  chief  mountains  of  Germany  are  the  Alps,  which 
divide  it  from  Italy,  and  thofe  which  feparate  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Mo- 
ravia from  Bohemia.  Great  part  of  Germany,  however,  may  be  called  a 
fpacious  plain,  interfperfed  here  and  there  with  agreeable  hills,  which 
only  tend  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  fcene. 

Forests]  The  vaft  paffion  which  the  Germans  have  for  hunting  the 
wild  boar,  is  the  reafon  why  perhaps  there  are  more  woods  and  chafes  yet 
ilanding  in  Germany  uian  in  moft  other  countries.  The  Hercynian  foreft, 
which  in  Ci^far's  time  was  nine  days  journey  in  length,  and  fix  in  breadth, 
2S  now  cut  down  in  many  places,  or  parcelled  out  into  woods,  which  go  by 
particular  names.  Moft  of  the  woods  are  pine,  fir,  oak,  and  beech. 
There  is  a  vail:  number  of  forefls  of  lefs  note  in  every  part  of  this  country  ; 
jalmort  every  count,  baron,  or  gentleman,  having  a  chace  or  park  adorned 
with  pleafure  houfes,  and  well  ftocked  with  game,  viz.  deer,  of  which 
there  are  feven  or  eight  forts,  as  roe-bucks,  flags,  Uc.  of  all  fizes  and 
colours,  and  many  of  vail  growth  ;  plenty  of  hares,  conies,  foxes,  bears, 
wolves,  and  boars.  They  abound  fo  much  alfo  with  wild-fowl,  that  in 
many  places  the  peafants  leave  them  and  venifon  for  their  ordinary  food. 

Rivers  and  lakes.]  No  country  can  boaft  a  greater  variety  of  noble 
large  rivers  than  Germany.  At  their  head  Hands  the  Danube  or  Donaw, 
fo  called  from  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  current,  and  which  fome  pretend  to  be 
paturally  the  finefl  river  in  the  world.  From  Vienna  to  Belgrade  it  is  fo 
broad,  that  in  the  wars  between  the  Turks  and  Chriilians,  fhips  of  war 
have  been  engaged  on  it ;  and  its  conveniency  for  carriage  to  all  the  coun- 
tries through  which  it  paiTes  is  inconceivable.  The  Danube,  however, 
<:oHCuins  a  vaft  number  of  cataia'^5  and  vyhirlpools  s  its  ilream  is  rapid 

and 
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and  Its  courfe,  uithout  reckoning  turnings  or  windings,  is  computed  to 
be  1620  miles.  The  other  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhine,  Elbe,  Oder, 
Wefer,  Mofelle,  Spree,  Pennc,  Grus,  Mein,  and  Saar. 

The  chief  lakes  of  Germany,  not  to  mention  many  inferior  ones,  arc 
thofeof  Conftance  and  Bregents.  Befidesthefe  are  the  Chiemfee,  or  the 
lake  of  Bavaria  ;  and  the  Zecknitzer-fee,  in  the  duchy  of  Carniola,  whofe 
waters  often  run  off  and  return  again  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

Befides  thofe  lakes  and  rivers,  in  fome  of  which  are  found  pearls,  Ger- 
many contains  large  noxious  bodies  of  ftanding  water,  which  are  next  to 
peflilential,  and  afflict  the  neighbouring  natives  with  many  deplorable 
diforders. 

Mineral  waters  and  baths.]  Germany  is  faid  to  contain  more  of 
thofe  than  all  Europe  belides.  All  Europe  has  heard  of  the  Spa  waters, 
and  thofe  of  Pyrmont.  Thofe  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  are  flill  more  noted. 
They  are  divided  into  the  Emperor's  Bath,  and  the  Little  Bath  ;  and  the 
fprings  of  both  are  fo  hot,  that  they  let  them  cool  ten  or  twelve  hours 
before  they  ufe  them.  Each  of  thofe,  and  many  other  waters  have  their 
partizans  in  the  medical  faculty,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  all  they  fay, 
they  cure  difeafes  internal  and  cutaneous,  either  by  drinking  or  bathing. 
The  baths  and  medicinal  waters  of  Embs,  Wilbaden,  Schwalbach,  Wii- 
dungen,  and  Brakel,  likewife  perform  their  wonders  in  almoil  all  difeafes* 
The  mineral  fpiings,  at  the  lail:  mentioned  place,  are  faid  to  intoxicate  as 
foon  as  wine,  and  therefore  they  are  inclofed.  Carlfhad  and  Baden  baths 
have  been  defcribed  and  recommended  by  many  great  phyhcians,  and  ufed 
with  great  fuccefs  by  many  royal  perfonages. 

After  all,  many  are  of  opinion  that  great  part  of  the  falutary  virtues 
afcribed  to  thefe  waters,  is  owing  to  the  exercifes  and  the  amufement  of  the 
patients.  It  is  the  intcreft  of  the  proprietors  to  provide  for  both  ;  and 
many  of  the  German  princes  feel  the  benefit  of -the  many  elegant  and  polite 
inftitutions  for  the  diverfion  of  the  public.  The  neatnefs,  cleanlinefs, 
and  conveniency  of  the  places  of  public  refort  are'  inconceivable ;  and 
though  at  firfl  they  were  attended  with  expence,  yet  they  more  than  pay 
themlelves  in  a  few  years  by  the  company  which  crouds  to  them  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  ;  many  of  whom  do  not  repair  thither  for  health,  but 
for  amufement  and  converfation. 

Metals  and  Minerals.]  Germany  abounds  in  both.  Bohemia, 
and  many  places  in  the  circle  of  Auftria,  and  other  parts  of  GermanVj 
contain  mines  of  filver,  quickfilver,  copper,  tin,  iron,  lead,  fulphur, 
jiitre,  and  vitriol.  Salt-petre,  falt-mines,  and  falt-pits,  are  found  in  Au- 
llria,  Bavaria,  Silefia,  and  the  Lower  Saxony ;  as  are  carbuncles,  ame- 
thyfts,  jafper,  faphire,  agate,  alabafcer,  feveral  forts  of  pearls,  turquois 
ilones,  and  the  fineif  of  rubies,  which  adorn  the  cabinets  of  the  greateft 
princes  and  virtuoli.  In  Bavaria,  Tirol,  and  Liege,  are  quarries  of  cu- 
rious marble,  flate,  chalk,  ochre,  red  lead,  alum,  and  bitumen ;  belides 
other  follils.  In  feveral  places  are  dug  up  flones,  which  to  a  ftrong  fancy 
reprefent  different  animals,  and  fometimes  trees  of  the  human  form.  Many 
of  the  German  circles  furnifh  coal-pits,  and  the  terra  figiliata  of  Metz,  with 
white,  yellow,  and  red  veins,  is  thought  to  bean  antidote  againfr  poifon. 

Vegetable  and  animal  productions.]  Thefe  differ  in  Ger- 
many very  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  countries  i  have  already  defcribed  : 
but  naturalifts  are  of  opinion,  that  had  the  Germans,  even  before  the 
middle  of  this  century,  been  acquainted  with  agriculture,  their  country- 
would  have  been  the  moft  fruitful  of  any  in  Europe.  Even  in  its  prefent, 
tvhat  we  may  call  rude  flate,  provifio^s  ar^  mpre  cheap  and  plentiful  iu 
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Germany  than  in  any  otha-  country  perhaps  in  the  world  ;  witnefs  the 
prodigious  armies,  which  the  niofl:  unculiivated  part  of  it  maintained 
during  the  late  war,  while  many  of  the  richeft  and  moft  fertile  provinces 
remained  untouched.  The  country  in  general  yields  great  plenty  of  wheat, 
buck-wheat,  rye,  fpelt,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  vetches,  and  all  kinds 
of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  fifh. 

The  Rhenifli  and  the  Mofelle  wines  differ  from  thofe  of  other  countries 
in  a  peculiar  lightnefs  and  dcterlive  quality,  more  fovereign  in  fome  dif- 
eafes  than  any  medicine. 

The  German  wild  boar  differs  in  colour  from  our  common  hogs.  Their 
fleOi,  and  the  hams  made  of  it,  is  preferred  by  many,  even  to  thofe  of 
Weflmoreland,  for  flavour  and  grain.  The  glutton  in  Germany  is  faid 
to  be  the  moil  voracious  of  all  animals.  Its  prey  is  almoft  every  thing 
that  has  life,  which  it  can  mailer,  efpecially  birds,  hares,  rabbits,  goats, 
and  fawns ;  whom  they  furprife  artfully  and  devour  greedily.  On  thefe 
the  glutton  feeds  fo  ravcnouliy,  that  it  falls  into  a  kind  of  a  torpid  flate, 
and  not  being  able  to  move,  he  is  killed  by  the  huntfmen  ;  but  thous^h 
both  boars  and  wolves  will  kill  him  in  that  condition,  they  will  not  eat 
him.    His  colour  is  a  beautiful  brown,  with  a  feint  tinge  of  red. 

Germany  yields  abundance  of  excellent  heavy  horfes  ;  but  their  oxen 
and  fheep  are  not  comparable  to  thofe  of  England,  probably  owing  to  the 
want  of  Ikill  in  feeding  and  rearing  them.  Some  parts  of  Germany  are 
remarkable  for  fine  larks,  and  great  variety  of  iinging'  birds,  which  are 
fent  to  all  parts  of  Europe.    Game  is  found  every  where  in  abundance. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,)  As  the  empire  of  Ger- 
cusTOMS,  DIVERSIONS,  AND  DRESS.  jj  maiiy  is  a  coUeAion  of 
feparate  flates,  each  having  a  different  government  and  police,  we  can 
fay  little  with  precifion  as  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  ;  but  if  they 
are  fixed  at  twenty  millions,  the  number  is  perhaps  not  exaggerated. 
When  the  landholders  beconie  better  acquainted  with  agriculture  and  cul- 
tivation, population  mufl  naturally  incrcafe  among  them. 

The  Germans  in  their  perfons  are  tall,  fair,  and  ftrong  built.  The 
ladies  have  generally  fine  complexions  ;  and  fome  of  them,  efpecially  in 
JSaxony,  have  all  the  delicacy  of  feathers  and  fhaps  that  are  fo  bewitching 
in  a  certain  illand  of  Europe. 

Both  men  and  women  afiecl  rich  dreffes,  which  in  fafhion  are  the  fame 
as  in  France  and  England  ;  but  the  better  fort  of  men  are  excellively  fond 
of  gold  and  filver  lace,  efpecially  if  they  are  in  the  army.  The  ladies 
at  the  principal  courts  diticr  not  much  in  their  drefs  from  the  French  and 
jEngliih,  only  they  are  not  fo  exceffively  fond  of  paint  as  the  former.  At 
fome  courts  they  appear  in  rich  furs,  and  all  of  them  are  loaded  with 
jewels,  if  they  can  obtain  them.  The  female  part  of  the  burghers  families 
in  many  of  the  German  towns,  drefs  in  a  very  different  manner,  and  fome 
of  them  inconceivably  fantailic,  as  may  be  feen  in  many  prints  publiflied 
in  books  of  travels  ;  but  in  this  refpeft  they  are  gradually  reforming,  and 
many  of  them  make  quite  a  different  appearance  in  their  drefs  from  what 
they  did  thirty  or  foity  years  ago;  as  to  the  peafantry  and  labourers, 
they  drefs  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  according  to  their  employments, 
conveniency,  and  opulence.  Jn  Weilph;ilia,  and  moll  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, they  lleep  between  two  feather  beds,  or  rather  the  upper  one  of 
down,  with  iheets  flltched  to  them,  which,  by  ufe,  becomes  a  very  com- 
fortable praftice.  The  moft  unhappy  part  ol-  the  Germnns  are  the  tenants 
of  little  needy  princes  ;  who  fqueeze  them  to  keep  up  their  own  grandeur; 
but  in  general  the  eir.cumihiuces  of  the  common  people  are  far  preferable 
ot  thofe  of  the  French.  Tim 
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The  Germans  are  naturally  a  frank,  boneft,  hofpitable  people,  free 
ffom  artifice  and  difguife.  The  higher  orders  are  ridicuiouiiy  proud  of 
titles,  ancelby,  and  Ihew.  The  Germans  in  general  are  thought  to  want 
animation,  as  their  perfons  promife  more  vigour  and  adivity  than  they 
commonly  exert,  even  in  the  field  of  battle  But  when  commanded  by- 
able  generals,  efpecially  the  Italians,  luch  as  Montecuculi  and  prince 
Eugene,  they  have  done  great  things,  both  againll  the  T.urks  and  the 
French.  The  imperial  arms  have  feldom  made  any  remarkable  figure 
againll  either  of  thofe  two  nations,  or  againil  the  Swedes  or  Spaniards, 
when  commanded  by  German  generals.  This  poiiibly  might  be  owing  to 
the  arbitrary  obftioacy  of  the  court  of  Vienna  ;  for  in  the  two  ialt  wars 
the  Auifrians  exhibited  prodigies  of  military  valour  and  genius. 

Induitry,  application,  and  perfeverance,  are  the  great  charac^eriiiics  of 
the  German  nadon,  efpecially  the  mechanical  part  of  it.  Their  works  of 
art  would  be  incredible  were  they  not  vilible,  efpefcially  in  watch  and  eicck- 
making,  jewellery,  turnery,  fculpture,  drawing,  painting,  and  certain 
kinds  of  architecture,  fome  of  which  1  fnall  have  occafion  to  mention. 
The  Germans  have  been  charged  with  intemperance  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  perhaps  not  unjuicly,  owing  to  the  vaft  plenty  of  their  country  in 
wine  and  provilions  of  every  kiind.  But  thofe  practices  feem  now  to  be 
wearing  out.  At  the  greatefc  tables,  though  the  guefts  drink  pretty  freely 
at  dinner,  yet  the  repaft  is  commonly  iinilhed  by  coffee,  after  three  or 
four  public  toafh  have  been  drank.  But  no  people  have  more  feafting  at 
marriages,  funerals,  and  birth-days. 

The  German  nobility  are  generally  men  of  fo  much  honour,  that  a 
fharper  in  other  countries,  efpecially  in  England,  meets  v/ith  more  credit 
if  he  pretends  to  be  a  German,  rather  than  of  any  other  nation. 

The  merchants  and  tradefmen  are  very  civil  and  obliging.  All  the  fons 
of  noblemen  inherit  their  fathers  titles,  which  greatly  perplexes  the  heralds 
and  genealogifls  of  that  country.  This  perhaps  is  one  of  the  reafons  why 
the  German  hufbands  are  not  quite  fo  complaifant  as  they  ought  otherwife 
to  be  to  their  ladies,  who  are  not  entitled  to  any  pre-eminence  at  the 
table  ;  nor  indeed  do  they  feem  to  afte^t  it,  being  far  from  either 
ambition  or  loquacity,  though  they  are  faid  to  be  fomevvhat  too  fond  of 
gaming.  From  what  has  been  premifed,  it  may  eahly  be  conceived, 
that  many  of  the  Germany  nobility,  having  no  other  hereditary  eilate  than 
a  high  founding  title,  eafily  enter  into  their  armies,  and  thofe  of  other 
fovereigns.  Their  fondnefs  for  title  is  attended  with  many  other  incon-^ 
veniencies.  Their  princes  Chink  that  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  though 
it  may  treble  their  revenue,  is  below  their  attention;  and  that,  as  they 
are  a  fpecies  of  beings  fuperior  to  labourers  of  every  kind,  they  v/ould 
demean  themfelves  in  being  concerned  in  the  improvementof  their  grounds. 

The  domeftic  diverhons  of  the  Germans  are  the  fame  as  in  England  ; 
billiards,  cards,  dice,  fencing,  dancing,  and  the  like.  In  fummer,  pen-, 
pie  of  faflrion  repair  to  places  of  public  refort,  and  drink  the  waters.  As 
to  their  field  diverfions,  belides  their  favourite  one  of  hunting,  they  have 
.bull  and  bear  baiting,  and  the  like.  The  inhabitants  of  Vienna  live  luxu-. 
rioufly,  a  great  part  of  their  time  being  fpent  in  feafting  and  carouhng  ; 
and  in  winter,  when  the  feveral  branches  of  the  D  inube  are  frozen  over, 
and  the  ground  covered  with  fnow,  the  ladies  take  their  recreation  in 
fledges  of  different  fhapes,  fuch  as  griffins,  tygers,  fwans,  fcoUop  ftells, 
&:c.  Here  the  lady  fits,  drefled  in  velvet  lined  with  rich  furs,  and  adorned 
with  laces  and  jewels,  having  on  her  head  a  velvet  cap  j  and  the  fledge  is 
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drawn  hy  one  horfe,  ftag,  or  other  creature,  fet  ofF  with  plumes  of  feathers, 
ribbons,  and  bells.  As  this  diverfion  is  taken  chiefly  in  the  night-time, 
fervants  ride  before  the  fledge  with  torches,  and  a  gentleman  fitting  on  the 
fledge  behind,  guides  the  horfe. 

Religion.]  This  is  a  copious  article,  but  I  fiiall  confine  myfelf  to 
what  is  mofl:  neceflary  to  be  known.  Before  the  reformation,  introduced 
by  Luther,  the  German  bilhops  were  pofl!efled  (as  indeed  many  of  them 
are  at  this  day)  of  prodigious  power  and  revenues,  and  were  the  tyrants 
of  the  emperors  as  well  as  the  people.  Their  ignorance  was  only  equalled 
by  their  fuperllition.  The  Bohemians  were  the  firfl;  who  had  an  idea  of 
refonnation,  and  made  fo  glorious  a  ftand  for  many  years  againfl:  the 
errors  of  Rome,  that  they  were  indulged  in  the  liberty  of  taking  the  fa- 
crament  in  both  kinds,  and  other  freedoms  not  tolerated  in  the  Romifh 
church.  This  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  Wickliffe,  an  Englifliman, 
who  went  much  farther  in  reforming  the  real  errors  of  popery  than  Luther 
himfelf.  Wickliffe  was  feconded  by  John  Hufs,  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
who,  notwithllanding  the  emperor's  fafe  condud,  were  infamoufly  burnt  at 
the  council  of  Conftance. 

The  reformation  introduced  afterwards  by  Luther  *,  of  which  we  have 
fpoke  in  the  introdudion,  though  it  ftruck  at  the  chief  abufes  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  was  thought  in  fome  points  (particularly  that  of  con- 
fubllantiation,  by  which  the  real  body  of  Chrifl:,  as  well  as  the  elements 
of  bread  and  wine,  is  fuppofed  to  be  taken  in  the  facrament)  to  be  im* 
perfect.  Calvinifm  f ,  therefore,  or  the  religion  of  Geneva  (as  now  prac- 
tifed  in  the  church  of  Scotland)  was  introduced  into  Germany,  and  is 
now  the  religion  of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  the  landgrave  of  HeflTe,  and  fome 
other  princes,  who  maintain  a  parity  of  orders  in  the  church.  Some  go 
fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  the  numbers  of  proteflants  and  papifts  in  the  empire 
are  now  almoll  equal.  Germany,  particularly  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
the  Palatinate,  is  over-run  with  fedaries  of  all  kinds  j  and  Jews  abound  in 
the  empire.  At  prefent,  the  modes  ot  vvorfliip  and  forms  of  church  go- 
vernment are  by  the  proteftant  German  princes  confldered  in  a  civil  rather 
than  a  religious  light.  The  proteftant  clergy  are  learned  and  exemplary 
in  their  deportment,  but  the  popifli  ignorant  and  libertine. 

Arckbishopricks  and  bishopricks.]  There  are  fix  archbifiiopricks 
in  Germany,  which  are  differently  reprefented  by  authors,  fome  of  whom 
reprefent  Vienna  as  being  a  fuftragan  to  the  archbiflioprick  of  Saltzburg ; 
and  others  as  being  an  archbiflioprick,  but  depending  immediately  upon 
the  pope.  The  others  are  the  archbifliop  of  Mentz,  who  has  under  him 
twelve  fufiVagans,  but  one  of  them,  the  bifliop  of  Bambe^rg,  is  faid  to 
be  exempted  from  his  jurifdidion  ; — Triers  has  three  fuffragans  ; — Co- 
logne has  four;  —  Magdeburg  has  five ; —Saltzburgh  has  nine,  befides 
Vienna; — and  Bremen  three. 

At  different  periods  flnce  the  reformation  it  has  been  found  expedient, 
to  fatisfy  the  claims  of  temporal  princes,  to  fecularize  the  following 
bifliopricks,  Bremen^  Verden,  Magdeburg,  Halberftadt,  Minden,  Ofna- 

*  Eorn  at  Illeben,  a  tcv/n  in  Saxony,  in  the  year  1483,  began  to  difputethe  dodrines 
of  the  Romifli  church  15 17,  and  died  1546,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 

f  John  Calvin  was  born  in  the  province  of  Picardy,  in  the  north  of  France,  anno 
J506.  Being  obliged  to  fiy  from  that  kingdom,  he  fettled  at  Geneva  in  1536,  where  he 
eftabiiihed  a  new  form  of  church  difcipline,  which  was  foon  after  embraced  by  feveral 
nations  and  ftates,  who  are  now  denominated  Calvinifts,  or  Prefbyterians.  He  died 
at  Geneva,  in  the  year  1564  ;  and  his  writings  make  nine  volumes  in.  folio. 
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burg  (whicli  goes  alternately  to  the  houfes  of  Bavaria  and  Hanover, 
and  is  at  prefent  held  by  his  Britannic  majefty's  fecond  fon)  and  Lubec. 
Such  of  thofe  fees  as  were  archbifhopricks  are  now  confidered  as  duchies, 
and  the  bifliopricks  as  principalities. 

Language.]  The  Teutonic  part  of  the  German  tongue  is  an  original 
language,'  and  has  no  relation  to  the  Celtic,  it  is  called  High  Dutch, 
and  is  the  mother-tongue  of  all  Germany  ;  but  varies  fo  much  in  Its  dia- 
leil,  that  the  people  of  one  province  fcarcely  underltand  thofe  of  another. 
Latin  and  French  are  the  moft  ufeful  languages  in  Germany,  when  a  tra« 
veller  is  ignorant  of  High  Dutch. 

The  German  Pater-noiler  is  as  follows :  Utifcr  Vater^  dcr  du  hlfi  im 
hlmmcL  Geheiliget  'worde  dein  name,  Zukomme  dein  reich,  Dein  iville 
gcfchehe^  imc  ivi  himmcl  alfo  auch  auf  erden._  JJnfer  tdgllch  hrodt  gih  uns 
heute.  Und  'vergih  uns  unfcr  fchuld^  ah  ivir  ve>gehen  unfer?i  fchuldigern, 
TJtide  fuhre  uns  tiicht  in  <verfiichung.  Sonderfi  crUje  uns  von  dem  hofen.  Den 
debt  is  das  reich^  und  die  krafft,  und  die  hcrrUchkctt,  in  ewigheit.  Amen. 

Learning,  learned  men,  (  No  country  has  produced  a  greater 
AND  universities.  ^ variety  of  authors  than  Germany,  and 
there  is  no  where  a  more  general  taile  for  reading,  efpecially  in  the  pro- 
teftant  countries.  Printing  is  encouraged  to  a  fault;  every  man  of  letters 
is  an  author;  they  multiply  books  without  number  ;  thoufands  of  thefes 
and  difputations  are  annually  publiflied  ;  for  no  man  can  be  a  graduate 
in  their  univerlities,  who  has  not  publilhed  one  difputation  at  lead.  In 
this  country  there  are  36  univerfities,  of  which  17  are  proteftant,  17  Ro' 
man  catholic,  and  two  mixed ;  befides  a  vaft  number  of  colleges,  gym- 
nalia,  pedagogies,  and  Latin  fchools.  There  are  alfo  many  academies 
and  focieties  for  the  promoting  the  luidy  of  natural  philofophy,  the  l^elles 
lettres,  antiquities,  painting,  fculpture,  architecture,  Stc.  as  the  Imperial 
Leopoldine  academy  of  the  naturce  curiofi;  the  academy  of  fclences  at 
Vienna,  at  Berlin,  at  Gottingen,  at  Erfurth,  at  Leiplic,  at  Diufburgh,  at 
Bremen,  at  Giefen,  and  at  Hamburg,  At  Drefden  and  Nuremburg  are 
academies  for  painting ;  at  Berlin  a  royal  military  academy  ;  and  at 
Auglburg  is  the  imperial  Francifcan  academy  of  fine  arts,  to  which  we 
may  add  the  Latin  focicty  at  Gena.  Of  the  public  libraries  the  moll 
celebrated  are  thofe  of  Vienna,  Ec  lin,  Halle,  Wolfenbuttle,  Hanover, 
Gottingen,  Weimur,  and  the  Council  Library  at  Leipfic.  The  Germans 
have  written  largely  upon  the  Rom.an  and  Canon  laws  ;  Stahl,  Yan 
Swieten,  Storck,  and  Hoffman,  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  improve- 
ment of*phyfic  ;  Ruvinus  and  Dillenlus  of  botany  ;  Heiiler  of  anatomy 
and  lurgery  ;  Neuir.ann,  Zirnmermann,  Pott,  and  Margraff  of  chemiflry. 
In  ph  lofophy,  natural  and  moral,  the  reputation  of  Leibnitz,  WoHius, 
Pufiendorff,  Thomaiius,  Otto  van  Gueriche,  and  Kepler,  is  great.  Every 
prince,  baron,  and  gentleman,  in  Germany,  is  a  chemill  or  natural  philofo- 
pher.  Germany  has  alio  produced  g'.'jd  political  writers,  geographers, 
and  hlllorlans,  of  whom  Sufching  is  the  moll  voluminous  ;  but  they  feem 
to  have  no  great  tafte  or  capacity  for  works  of  wit  and  entertainment, 
as  poetry,  plays,  romances,  and  novels,  or  what  is  called  the  belles 
lettres ;  but  they  have  had  fotr.e  good  critics  and  antiquaries.  They 
have  one  great  defe6t  in  all  their  writings,  namely,  that  they  are  ex- 
tremely prolix,  dry,  voluminous,  and  mechanical,  and  know  little  or 
nothing  of  that  valuable  art  in  which  fome  nations  excel,  namely,  of 
enlivening  the^r  performances,  and  rnixing  the  plea^nnt  with  the  ufeful. 
Some  writers,  however,  of  the  prefent  age,  as  Klopftock,  Rabner,  Gellerr, 
2  Kieiil, 
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Kleift,  Gefner,  Gleim,  Gottfched,  and  Hagadorn,  are  exceptions  from 
thefe  remarks.  With  refped  to  the  fine  arts,  the  Germans  have  acquitted 
themfelves  tolerably  well.  Germany  has  produced  fome  good  painters, 
architecSts,  Iculptors,  and  engravers.  They  even  pretend  to  have  been 
the  firil  inventors  of  engraving,  etching,  and  metzotinto.  Printino-,  if 
firft  invented  in  Holland,  was,  foon  after,  greatly  improved  in  Germany. 
The  Germans  are  generally  allowed  to  be  the  fiilt  inventors  of  great  guns; 
as  alfo  of  gun-powder  in  Europe,  about  the  year  17^20.  Germany  has 
iikewife  produced  fome  excellent  muficians ;  Handel,  Bach,  and  rialle, 
of  whom  Handel  (lands  at  the  head  ;  and  it  is  acknowledged,  that  he 
arrived  at  the  fublime  of  muiic,  but  he  had  not  the  fmallell  idea  between 
mulic  and  fentimental  expreffion. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  1  I  have,  in  defcrlbing  the  minc- 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL,  f  ral  and  Other  fprings,  anticipated 
great  part  of  this  article,  which  is  of  itfelf  very  copious.  Every  court  ot 
Germany  produces  a  cabinet  of  curiofities,  artificial  and  natural,  ancient 
und  modern.  The  tun  at  Heidelberg  holds  800  hogflieads,  and  is  generally 
full  of  the  beft  Rhenilh  wine,  from  which  ftrangers  are  leldom  fuffered 
to  retire  fober.  Vienna  itfelf  is  a  curioiity  ;  for  here  you  fee  the  greateft 
variety  of  inhabitants  that  is  to  be  met  with  any  where,  as  Greeks,  Tran- 
fylvanians,  Sclavonians,  Turks,  Tartars,  Hungarians,  Croats,  Germans, 
Poles,  Spaniards,  French,  and  Italians,  in  their  proper  habits.  The 
imperial  library  at  Vienna,  is  a.  great  literary  rarity  on  account  of  its 
ancient  manufcripts  :  it  contains  upwards  of  80,000  volumes,  among 
which  are  many  valuable  manufcripts  in  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Turki(h,  Armenian,  Coptic,  and  Chinefe ;  but  the  antiquity  of  fome  of 
them  is  quefliouBble,  particularly  a  New  Teftament  in  Greek,  faid  to 
have  been  written  1 900  years  ago,  in  gold  letters,  upon  purple.  Here 
are  Iikewife  many  thoufand  Greek,  Roman,  and  Gothic  coins  and 
medals ;  with  a  vail  coUeftion  of  other  curiofities  in  art  and  natui  e.  The 
vail  Gothic  palaces,  cathedrals,  cailles,  and  above  all,  town-houfes,  in 
Germany,  are  very  curious  :  they  ftrike  the  beholder  with  an  idea  of  rude 
magnificence  ;  and  fometimes  they  have  an  efteft  that  is  preferable  even 
to  Greek  architedure.  The  chief  houfes  in  great  cities  and  villages  have 
the  fame  appearance,  probably,  as  they  had  400  years  ago;  and  their 
fortifications  generally  confill  of  a  brick  wall,  trenches  filled  with  water, 
gnd  baflions,  or  half-moons. 

Next  to  the  lakes  and  waters,  the  caves  and  rocks  are  the  chief  natural 
<:uriofiiics  of  Germany.  Mention  is  made  of  a  cave,  near  Blankenburg, 
in  Hartz-forell,  of  which  noiie  have  yet  found  the  end,  though  many 
have  advanced  into  it  for  20  miles;  but  the  mod  remarkable  curiofity  of 
th:;it  kind  is  near  Hammelen,  about  30  miles  from  Hanover,  where  at 
the  mouth  of  a  cave  ftands  a  monument  which  commemorates  the  lofs  of 
130  children,  who  were  there  fwallowed  up,  in  1284.  Though  this  fa6l 
is  very  ftrongly  atteded,  it  has  been  difputed  by  fome  critics.  Frequent 
mention  is  made  of  two  rocks  near  Blankenburg,  exadlly  reprefentlng  two 
monks  in  their  proper  habits ;  and  of  many  flones  which  feem  to  be  pe- 
trifadions  of  filhes,  frogs,  trees,  and  leaves. 

GiTifis,  TOWNS,  FORTS,  AND  OTHER]  This  is  a  coplous  head  in 
EDIFICES,  PUBLIC  AND  p R I V ATE,  I  all  couutries,  but  morc  par- 
wiTH  OCCASIONAL  ESTIMATES  OF  J  ticularly  fo  in  Germany,  on 
REVENUES  AND  POPULATION.  J  accouHt  of  the  Dumerous  iu' 

dependent  Hates  it  contains.  The  reader  therefore  muft  be  contented  with 
the  mention  of  the  ii^oil:  capital  places  and  their  peculiarities. 

Though 
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'Though  Berlin  is  accounted  the  capital  of  ail  his  Pruffian  majefly-s 
^dominions,  and  exhibits  perhaps  the  moil  illuftrious  example  of  fuddeit 
improvement  that  this  age  can  boaft  of ;  yet,  during  the  late  war,  it  was 
found  a  place  of  no  iirength,  and  -fell  twice,  almoft  without  renfcance, 
inco  the  hands  of  the  Auftrians,  who,  had  it  not  been  for  the  polltenefs  of 
their  generals,  and  their  love  of  the  fine  arrs,  which  always  pieferves  man- 
kind from  barbarity  and  inhumanity,  would  have  levelled  it  to  the  ground. 

Berlin  lies  on  the  river  Spree,  and,  behdes  a  royal  palace,  has  many 
other  fuperb  pa-laces  ;  it  contains  fourteen  Lutheran,  and  eleven  Calvinill 
churches,  beiides  a  popifti  one.  Its  ftreets  and  fquaies  are  fpacious  ;  its 
manufritiurers  or  all  kinds  are  numerous,  and  well  provided  j  it  abounds 
with  theatres,  fchools,  libraries,  and  charitable  foundations.  The  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants,  according  to  Buiching,  in  1755,  v/as  126,661, 
including  rije  garriion.  In  the  fame  year,  and  according  to  the  fame 
author,  there  were  no  fewer  than  443  hlk-looms,  14901  hali-filks,  2858 
looms  for  woollen  fluffs,  4153  for  cotton,  2a8  for  linen,  454  for  lace  work, 
39  frames  for  iilk  ftockings,  and  310  for  worfled  ones.  They  have  here 
manufactures  of  tapeflry,  gold  and  filver  lace,  and  mirrors. 

The  electorate  or  oa.vony  is  by  nature  tne  richell:  country  in  Germany 
if  not  in  Europe  ;  it  contains  210  walled  towns,  6i  market  towns,  and 
about  3000  villages,  according  to  the  lated  accounts  of  the  Germans 
themfelves  (to  which,  howe  ver,  we  ai  ■e  not  to  give  an  iiTiplicit  belief),  and 
the  revenue,  ellimating  each  rix-doUar  at  four  fliillin^s  and  fix  pence, 
amounts  to  1,350,0001.  1  his  fum  is  fo  moderate,  when  com,pared  to 
the  richnefs  of  the  foil,  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  Dr.  Bufching,  pro- 
duces even  diamonds,  and  almofl  all  the  precious  flones  to  be  found  in 
the  Eafl  Indies  and  elfe-where,  and  the  variety  of  fplendid  manufaftures, 
that  I  am  apt  to  believe  the  Saxon  princes  to  have  been  the  moft  moderate 
and  patriotic  of  any  in  Germany. 

We  can  fay  little  more,  than  has  been  already  faid  of  all  fine  cities,  of 
Drefden,  the  eledorate  of  Saxony's  capital,  that  its  fortifications,  palaces, 
public  buildings,  churches,  and  charitiible  foundations,  and  above  all, 
its  fuburbs,  are  magnificent  beyond  all  expreffion  ;  that  it  is  beautifully 
fituated  on  both  fides  the  Elbe  ;  and  that  it  is  the  fchool  of  Germany, 
for  ftatuary,  painting,  enamelling,  and  carving  ;  not  to  mention  its  mir- 
rors, and  founderies  tor  bells  and  cannon,  and  its  foreign  commerce  carried 
on  by  means  of  the  Elbe.  The  inhabitants  of  Drefden,  by  the  lateii  ac- 
counts, amount  to  i  10,000.  The  famous  porcelain  manuf:ftory  is  carried 
on  at  MeiflTen  upon  the  Elbe,  about  fixteen  miles  from  Drefden. 

The  city  of  Hanover,  the  capital  of  that  eleftcrate,  il^inds  on  the  river 
Leine,  but  is  of  no  great  conuderation.  it  contains  about  2^00  houfes, 
among  which  there  is  an  eledoral  palace.  It  carries  on  fome  nirinufac- 
tures  :  and  in  its  neighbourhood  lie  the  palace  and  elegant  gardens  of 
Heranhaufen.  1  he  dominions  of  the  eledorate  of  Hanover  contain  about 
7 coo  people,  who  live  in  58  cities,  and  60  market  towns,  befides  vil- 
lages. I'he  City  and  fuburbs  of  Bremen,  part  of  which  belongiu-g  by  pur- 
chafe  to  the  faid  elector,  cf  ^nt  dns  about  50, ceo  inhabitants,  and  has  a 
confiderable  trade  by  the  Wefer.  The  ether  towns  belonging  to  this 
ele6torate-  have  trade  and  manufaclures  ;  but,  in  general,  it  mud  be 
remarked,  that  the  ele'6torate  has  fuffered  greatly  by  the  acceffion  of  the 
Hanover  family  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  I  fliall  here  juil  maenrion, 
on  account  of  its  relation  to  our  royal  family,  the  fccularized  biihoprick  of 
Ofnaburg,  lying  between  the  rivers  "Wefer  and  Ems.    The  chief  city,  Of- 
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nal)urg,  has  long  been  famous  all  over  Europe  for  the  manufadure  known 
by  the  name  of  the  duchy,  and  for  the  inanufadture  of  the  beft  Welfphalia 
hams.    The  whole  revenue  of  the  biHioprick  amounts  to  about  30,000!. 

Breilau,  the  capital  of  Sileha,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  kini;:- 
dom  of  Bohemia,  lies  on  the  river  Oder,  and  is  a  fine  city,  where  all  feds 
of  Chriilians  and  Jews  are  tolerated,  but  the  magiftracy  is  Lutheran* 
Since  Sileha  fell  under  the  Prulhan  dominion,  Irs  trade  is  greatly  im- 
proved, though  very  inconfiderable  before.  The  manufactures  of  Silefia, 
which  principally  center  at  Breflau,  are  numerous.  The  revenue  of  the 
whole  is-by  foitie  faid  to  bring  his  Pruirian  majeiiy  in  near  a  million  ller- 
ling  ;  but  this  fum  feems  to  be  exaggerated,  if,  as  other  authors  of 
good  note  write,  it  never  brought  in  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  above 
500,0001.  yearly. 

Vienna  is  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Auftria,  and  being  the  refidence 
of  the  emperor,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  capital  of  Germany.  It  is  a  noble 
and  ilrong  city,  and  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Auiiria  have  omitted 
nothing  that  could  contribute  to  its  grandeur  and  riches.  The  two  Au- 
ftrias,  and  the  hereditary  dominions  of  that  houfe,  are  by  nature  fo  well 
furnilhed  wirh  all  materials  for  the  luxuries,  the  conveniencies,  and  the 
neceifaries  of  life,  that  foreign  importations  into  this  city  are  almofi: 
totally  prohibited.  Vienna  contains  an  excellent  univerfity,  a  bank, 
w^hich  is  in  the  management  of  her  own  magillrates,  and  a  court  of  com- 
merce immediately  fubjed  to  the  aulic  council.  Its  religious  buildings, 
with  the  walks  and  gardens,  occupy  a  lixth  part  of  the  town  ;  bat  the 
fuburbs  are  larger  than  the  city.  It  would  be  endiefs  to  enumerate  the 
many  palaces,  two  of  which  are  imperial,  of  this  capital  ;  its  fquares^ 
academies,  and  libraries;  and  among  others,  the  fine  one  of  prince  Eu- 
gene, with  his  and  the  imperial  cabinets  of  curiofities.  Among  its  rich 
convents  is  one  for  the  Scotch  nation,  built  in  honour  of  their  countryman 
S.  Colman,  the  patron  of  Auliria  ;  and  one  of  the  fix  gates  of  this  city  is 
called  the  Scots  gate,  in  remembrance  of  fome  notable  exploit  performed 
there  by  the  troops  of  that  nation.  The  inhabitants,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Dr.  Bufching,  are  between  180,000  and  200,000  :  and  the  encourage- 
ment given  them  by  their  fovereigns,  has  rendered  Vienna  the  rendez- 
vous of  all  the  nations  round. 

After  all  that  has  been  faid  of  this  magnificent  city,  the  moft  candid 
and  fenfible  of  thofe  who  have  vifited  ir,  are  far  from  being  lavilli  in  its 
praife.  The  ftreets,  excepting  fome  in  the  fuburbs,  are  narrow  and 
dirty  ;  the  houfes  and  furniture  of  the  citizens  are  greatly  difproportloned 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  palaces,  fquares,  and  other  public  buildings ; 
but  above  all,  the  exceffive  impofls  laid  by  the  houfe  of  Auflrhi  upon 
■every  commodiry  in  its  dominions,  muft  always  keep  the  manufaduring 
part  of  their  fubjeds  poor.  His  prefent  imperial  majefty  feems  to  be 
fenfible  of  truths  which  were  plain  to  all  the  word  but  his  predeceffor's 
and  their  counfellors  :  he  examines  things  with  his  own  eyes,  and  has 
defcended  from  that  haughtinefs  of  demeanor  which  rendered  the  impe- 
rial court  fo  long  difagreeable,  and  indeed  ridiculous,  to  the  refl  of  Eu- 
rope. In  general,  the  condition  of  the  Auftrian  fubjefts  has  been  greatly 
meliorated  lince  his  acceffion  to  the  imperial  throne  ;  but  in  this  he  ads 
agreeably  to  the  fentiments  of  his  mother,  who  was  the  immediate  pofTefibr 
ol"  thole  vaft  dominions. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  Germany  has  vail  advantages 
in  point  of  commerce,  from  its  fituation  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  and 
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perforated  as  it  were  with  great  rivers.  Its  native  materials  for  commerce 
(befides  the  mines  and  minerals  J  have  already  merjtioned)'are  hemp,  hops, 
flax,  anlfe,  cummin,  tobacco,  faftVon,  madder,  truffles,  variety  of  excel- 
lent roots  and  pot-herbs,  and  fine  fruits,  equal  to  thofe  of  France  and  Italy* 
Germany  exports  to  other  countries  corn,  tobacco,  horfes,  lean  cattle,  but- 
ter, cheefe,  homy,  wax,  wines,  Hnen,  and  woollen  yurn,  ribbands,  filk 
and  cotton  Huffs,  toys,  turnery  wares  in  wood,  metals^  and  ivoryj  goat- 
Ikins,  wool,  timber,  both  for  flnp-buildmg  and  houies,  cannon  and  bul- 
lets, bdmbs  and  bomb-Qiells,  iron  plates  and  ftoves,  tinned  plates,  fleel 
\TOrk,  copper,  brafs-wire,  porcelain  the  fineil  upon  earth,  e  irchen  ware, 
glafles,  mirrors,  hog's  briftles,  mum,  beer,  tartar,  fmalt..,  zafiar,  Fruf- 
lian  blue,  printer's  ink,  and  many  other  things.  Some  think  that  the 
balance  of  trade  between  England  and  Germany  is  to  the  difadvantage  of 
the  former  ;  but  others  are  of  a  different  opinion,  as  they  cannot  import 
ccarfe  woollen  manufa6rures  and  feveral  other  commodities,  lb  cheap 
from  any  other  country* 

The  revocation  of  the  edl6l  of  Nantes,  by  Lewis  XlV.  which  obliged 
the  French  proteflants  to  fettle  in  diffcTent  parts  of  Europe,  was  of  infinite 
fervice  to  the  German  manufaftures.  They  nov/  make  velvets,  filks, 
ftufls  of  all  kinds,  fine  and  coarfe  ;  linen  and  thread,  and  every  thing 
neceflary  for  wear,  to  great  perfection.  The  porcelain  of  Meiffen,  in  the 
electorate  of  Saxony,  and  its  paintings,  exceed  chat  of  all  the  world. 

Trading  companifs.]  1  he  Aiiatic  company  of  Embden,  eilab- 
liflied  by  his  prefent  PrufTian  majefty,  was,  excluiive  of  the  Hanfeatic 
league,  the  only  commercial  company  ui  Germany  ;  but  no  fliips  have 
been  fent  out  fince  the  year  1760.  The  heavy  taxes  that  his  majefty  laid 
on  the  company,  has  been  the  caufe  of  its  total  annihilation.  In  the  great 
cities  of  Germany  very  large  and  extenfive  partnerfliips  in  trade  fubfift* 

Constitution  and  government.]  Almoft  every  prince  in  Ger- 
many (and  there  are  about  300  of  them)  is  arbitrary  with  regard  to  the  ' 
government  of  his  own  eftates ;  but  the  whole  of  them  form  a  great  con-^ 
federacy,  governed  by  political  laws,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  emperor, 
and  whofe  power,  in  the  coUeCtive  body  or  the  diet,  is  not  directorial  but 
executive,  and  even  that  gives  him  vaft  influence.  The  fupreme  powei' 
in  Germany  is  in  the  diet,  which  is  compoled  of  the  emperor,  or,  in  his 
abfence,  of  his  commiffary,  and  of  the  three  colleges  of  the  empire.  The 
firft  of  thefe  is  the  electoral  college  ;  the  fecond  is  the  college  of  princes  ; 
and  the  third  the  college  of  imperial  tov/ns. 

The  dignity  of  the  empire,  though  eleCtive,  has  for  fome  centuries 
belonged  to  the  houfe  of  .-^uitria,  a?  being  the  moft  powerful  of  the  Ger^ 
man  princes  ;  but,  by  Fi  ench  management,  unon  the  death  of  Charles  VL 
grandfather,  by  the  mother's  fide,  to  the  prefent  emperor,  the  eleCtor  of 
Bavaria  was  chofen  to  that  dignity,  and  died,  as  is  fuppofed,  of  hcart-^ 
break,  after  a  fhort  uncomfortable  reign.    The  power  of  the  emperor  is 
regulated  by  the  capitulation  he  hgns  at  his  eleCtion  ;  and  the  perfon, 
who,  in  his  life-time,  is  chofen  king  of  the  P.omans,  fucceeds,  v/ithout  a  new 
election  to  the  empire.    He  can  confer  titles  and  enfranchifements  upon 
cities  and  towns,  but  as  ehiperor  he  can  levy  no  taxes,  nor  make  war  nor 
peace  without  the  confent  of  the  diet.  When  thatconient  is  obtained,  every 
prince  muit  contribute  his  quota  of  men  and  uk  n^y,  as  valued  in  the  ma- 
triculation roll,  though,  perhaps,  as  an  elt-Ctor  or  prince,  he  may  efpoufe 
a  different  fide  from  that  of  the  diet.    '1  his  forms  the  intricacy  of  the 
German  conftitution,  for  George  II.  of  England,  was  obliged  to  furnifU 
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liis  quota  againd  the  lioufe  of  Auftria,  and  the  king  of  Pruffia,  while  h^ 
was  fighting  for  them  both.  The  emperor  chiims  a  precedency  for  his 
ambafiadors  in  all  chriflian  courts. 

The  electors  of  the  empire  are  nine  in  number.  Each  has  a  particular 
office  in  the  imperial  court,  and  they  have  the  fole  ele6tion  of  the  emperor. 
7' hey  are  in  order, 

The  archbifhop  of  Mentz,  who  is  high  chancellor  of  the  empire,  when 
in  Germany. 

The  archbifhop  of  Treves,  who  is  high  chancellor  of  the  empire,  m 
France. 

The  archblfiiop  of  Cologne,  who  is  the  fame  in  Italy. 
The  king,  or  rather  eleftor  of  Bohemia,  who  is  cup-bearcr. 
The  eledior  of  Bavaria,  who  is  grand-fewer,  or  officer  who  ferves  out 
thefeafts. 

The  eletlor  of  Saxony,  wbo  is  grand-marfhal  of  the  empire. 
The  ele6tor  of  Brandenburg,  (now  king  of  Prullia)  who  is  great-cham- 
berlain. 

The  eled'or  Palatine,  who  is  great- fte ward  ;  and 

The  eleftor  of  Hanover,  (king  of  Great  Britain)  who  claims  the  part 
of  arch-treafurer. 

It  is  neceffary  for  the  emperor,  before  he  calls  a  diet,  to  have  the  advice 
of  thofe  members  ;  and,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  imperial  throne,  the 
electors  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria  have  jurifdl6lion,  the  former  over  the 
northern,  and  the  latter  over  the  fouthern  circles. 

The  ecclefiaitical  princes  aie  as  abfolute  as  the  tem.poral  ones,  in  their 
feveral  dominions.  The  chief  of  thefe,  bclides  the  three  ecclcliaflical 
electors  already  mentioned,  are  the  archbifliop  of  Saltzburg^  the  biffiops 
or  Liege,  Munfter,  Spire,  Worms,  Wirtfburg,  Strafourgh,  Ofnaburgh, 
Bamberg,  and  Paderborn.  Befides  thefe  are  many  other  ecclefiaflical 
princes.  Germany  abounds  with  many  abbots  and  abbelfes,  whofe  jurif- 
dictions  are  likevvife  abfolute  ;  and  ionie  of  them  very  conliderable,  and 
all  of  them  are  chofen  by  their  feveral  chapters.  The  chief  of  the  fecular 
princes  are  the  landgrave  of  Hefle,  the  dukes  of  Brunfwick  Wolfenbuttie, 
V7iriemberg,  Mecklenburgh,  Saxe-Gotha,  the  marquiffes  of  Baden  and 
Culmbach,  with  the  princes  of  Naffau,  Anhault,  Furftenburg,  and  many 
others,  who  have  all  high  titles,  and  are  fovereigns  in  their  own  dominions. 
The  free  cities  are  likewlfe  fovereign  ftates ;  thofe  which  are  imperial,  or 
compofe  a  part  of  the  diet,  bear  the  imperial  eagle  in  their  arms ;  thofe 
which  are  Hanfe  towns,  of  which  vv'e  havefpoken  in  the  Intraduftion,  have 
ftiil  great  privileges  and  immunities,  but  they  fubfifc  no  longer  as  a  poU- 
ticai  body. 

.  The  imperial  chamber,  and  that  of  Wetzlaar,  which  is  better  known 
by  the  name  of  the  JuIIc  council^  are  the  two  fupreme  courts  for  deter- 
m.ining  the  great  caufes  of  the  empire,  ariiing  between  its  refpeftive  mem- 
bers. The  imperial  council  conhfts  of  50  judges  or  alTeiTors.  The  pred- 
dent  and  four  of  them  are  appointed  by  the  emperor,  and  each  of  the 
electors  chufe  one,  and  the  other  princes  and  fiates  the  reft.  This  court 
is,  at  prefenr,  held  at  Wetzlaar,  but  formerly  it  refided  at  Spire  ;  and 
caufes  may  be  brought  before  it  by  appeal.  The  aulic  council  was  origi- 
nally no  better  than  a  revenue  court  of  the  dominions  of  the  houfe  of 
Auiiri  u  As  that  family's  power  increafed,  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  aulic 
council  was  extended  ;  and,  at  laft,  to  the  great  difgult  of  the  princes  of 
the  empire,  it  ufurped  upon  the  powers  of  the  imperial  chamber,  and 
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even  of  the  diet.  It  confills  of  a  prefidcnt,  a  vice-chancellor,  a  vice-pre- 
fident,  a  certain  number  of  aulic  councellors,  of  whom  fix  are  proteftants, 
befides  other  officers  ;  but  the  emperor  in  h£t  is  mailer  of  the  court. 

Thefe  courts  follow  the  ancient  laws  of  the  empire  for  their  guides,  the 
golden  bull,  and  the  pacification  of  Pafiau,  and  the  civil  law. 

Befides  thefe  courts  of  juftice,  each  of  the  nine  circles  I  have  already 
mentioned  has  a  director  to  take  care  of  the  peace  and  order  of  the  circle. 

After,  upon  any  great  emergency,  the  votes  of  the  diet  are  collected, 
and  fentejice  pronounced,  the  emperor  by  his  prerogative  commits  the 
execution  of  it  to  a  purticular  prince  or  princes,  whofe  troops  live  at  free 
quarter  upon  the  eftates  of  the  delinquent  party,  and  he  is  obliged  to 
make  good  all  expences  ;  upon  the  whole,  the  coniliruiion  of  the  Ger- 
mannic  body  is,  of  itfelf,  a  iludy  of  no  fmall  difficulty.  But  however 
plaufibly  invented  the  feveral  checks  upon  the  imperial  power  may  be,  it 
IS  certain  that  the  houfe  of  Auilria  has  more  than  once  endangered  the 
liberties  of  the  empire,  and  that  they  have  been  faved  by  the  jealoufy  of 
France.  At  prefent,  a  great  power,  the  houfe  of  Brandcnburgh,  has 
Parted  up  to  balance  the  Auftrian  greatnefs  ;  and  there  feems  to  be  no 
great  appearance  of  any  internal  commotions  among  the  princes  of  the 
empire,  a  circumftance  that  is  extremely  favourable  to  the  tranquility  of 
Europe,  and  the  interelf  of  Great  Britain  in  particular.  -  Before  I  clofe 
this  head  it  may  be  necelTary  to  inform  the  reader  of  the  meaning  of  a 
term  which  has  of  late  frequently  appeared  in  the  German  hiftory,  I  mean 
that  of  the  Pragrnatic  SanHion.  I'his  is  no  other  than  a  provifion  m.ade 
by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  for  preferving  the  indivifibility  of  the  Auftrian 
dominions  in  the  perfon  of  the  next  defcendant  of  the  laft  pofleilbr, 
whether  male  or  female.  This  provifion  has  been  often  difputed  by  other 
branches  of  the  houfe  of  Auilria,  who  have  been  occafionaliy  fupported 
by  France,  from  political  views,  though  the  pragmatic  fandion  is  itrono-jy 
guarantied  by  ahnoil  all  tiie  powers  of  Europe.  The  late  emperor,  elector 
of  Bavaria,  and  the  late  king  of  Poland  attempted  to  overthrow  it,  as 
being  defcended  from  the  daughters  of  the  emperor  Jofeph,  elder  brother 
to  Charles  VI.  It  has  likewife  been,  again  and  again,  oppofed  by  tlie 
court  of  Spain. 

Few  of  the  ten  itoriss  of  the  German  princes  are  fo  large  as  to  be  affign- 
ed  to  viceroys,  to  be  opprefied  and  fleeced  at  pleafure  ;  nor  are  they  wiih- 
out  redrefs  when  they  fufFer  any  grievance  ;  they  may  appeal  to  the  gene- 
ral diet  or  great  council  of  the  empire  for  relief.  Whereas  in  France  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  the  fubjec^  are  entirely  at  the  difpofal  of  the  grand 
monarch.  The  fubjeits  of  the  petty  princes  in  Germany  are  generally 
the  moil  unhappy  ;  for  thefe  princes,  affecting  the  grandeur  and  fplendor 
of  the  more  powerful,  in  the  number  and  appearance  of  their  officers  and 
domeftics.  in  their  palaces,  gardens,  piftures,  curiofities,  guards,  bands  of 
mufic,  tables,  dreis,  and  furniture,  are  obliged  to  fupport  all  this  vain 
pomp  and  paiadc  at  the  expence  of  their  vaiTals  and  dependants.  The 
moil  brilliant  parts  of  a  German  court  are,  ufually,  its  military,  its  m.ufic, 
and  its  hunt.  With  refpe6t  to  the  burghers  and  pe^fants  of  Germany, 
the  former,  in  many  places  enjoy  great  privileges;  the  latter,  alfo,  in  fome 
parts,  ff)r  infrance,  in  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  on  the  Rhine,  are  gene- 
rally a  free  people,  or  perforin  only  certain  fervices  to  their  fuperiors,  and 
only  pay  taxes  ;  whereas,  in  the  ntarquifate  of  Brandcnburgh,  Pomerania, 
Lufaria,  IMoravia,  Bohemi.1,  Auilria,  &c.  they  may  juHly  be  denomi- 
pareJ  llavesj  though  in  different  degrees. 
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Revenues.]  The  only  revenue  falling  under  this  head  is  that  of  the 
emperor,  who,  as  fuch,  has  an  annual  income  of  about  c;  or  6000  pounds 
flerling,  arifrng  from  feme  inconiidera  le  fiefs  in  the  Black  Foreft.  Tho 
JiuilriiLn  revenues  are  immenfe,  and  are  thought  to  amount  to  7,000,000 
fterling,  in  Germany  and  Italy,  a  fum  that  goes  far  in  thofe  countries. 
The  late  king  of  Pruffia,  whofe  revenues  were  not  near  fo  extenfive  as 
thofe  of  his  prefent  majefly,  though  he  maintained  a  large  army,  was  fo 
good  an  oeconomiil,  that  he  ieit  7,000,000  fterling  in  his  (.offers  ;  and 
fome  have  thought  that  Silefia  alone  brings  a  million  fteriing  every  year  to 
this  king.  To  behold  the  magnificence  of  many  of  the  German  courts, 
a  ftranger  is  apt  to  conceive  very  high  ideas  of  the  incomes  of  their 
princes,  which  is  owing  to  the  high  price  of  money  in  that  country,  and 
confequently  the  low  price  of  provifions  and  manufactures.  In  fa6l, 
though  it  is  plain  that  fomc  princes  have  much  larger  revenues  than 
others,  yet  we  cannot  fpeak  with  any  tolerable  precifion  on  a  fubje6t  of 
fuch  variety  and  uncertainty,  and  which  comprehends  fo  many  indepen- 
dent ftates, 

MtLiTARY  STRENGTH.]  Duting  the  two  laft  wars,  very  little  regard 
was  paid,  in  carrying  them  on,  to  the  ancient  German  conftitutions,  the 
whole  management  being  engrolfed  by  the  head  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
The  eleCfor  of  Mentz  keeps  what  is  called  a  matriculation  book  or 
aregiiler,  which,  among  other  matters,  contains  the  affeffments  of  men  and 
money,  which  every  prince  and  ftate,  who  are  members  of  the  empire,  is 
to  advance,  when  the  army  of  the  empire  takes  the  field.  The  contribu- 
tions in  money  are  called  Roman  months,  on  account  of  the  monthly 
afrelTments  paid  to  the  emperors  when  they  vifited  Rome.  T  hofe  afieff- 
ments,  however,  are  fubjed:  to  great  mutability.  It  is  fufficient  here  to 
fay,  that,  upon  a  moderate  computation,  the  fecular  princes  of  the  empire 
can  bring  to  the  field  379,000  men,  and  the  ecclefiailical  74,500,  in  all 
453,500  ;  of  thofe  the  emperor,  as  head  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  is  fup- 


pofed  to  furnifh  90,000. 

The  elector  of  Mentz  may  maintain        — -■  6000 

The' ele£tor  of  friers       ■  ^  •        ■  -  6000 

The  ele6tor  of  Cologne  .  ■      6coo 

The  bifliop  of  Munfter    r-   8000 

The  bifliop  of  Liege  — — —   ^  ■    '  8000 

The  archbifhop  of  Saltzburgh  -r— —        ■  •  8000 

The  bifhop  of  Wurtzburgh    —       •   2000 

The  bifiiop  of  Bamburg    ■  .  ■  ■•       ■  — —  5000 

The  bifiiop  of  Faderborn       •   .  '   '  -  «  3000 

The  bifnop  of  Ofnaburg   =      -<   1  .    2500 

The  abbot  of  Fulda    —    -    _  6000 

The  other  bifliopricks  of  the  empire    •   6ooo 

The  abbies  ar^d  provoflfnips  of  the  empire     8000 


Total  of  ecclefiaftical  princes   ^—       —  ► 


The  emperor,  for  Hungary  •  •  — -  30000 

,  —  For  Bohemiii,  Silefia,  and  Moravia       •   30000 

..   For /^uftria,  and  other  dominions   30000 

The  king;  of  Pruffia       —   —  — —  —  4Q000 

The  ele6tor  of  Saxony        25000 

I'he  eJe£tor  Palatine      —     «—  1 5000 

^  '     ■   ■     ■   '   ^                                    "  Thp 
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The  duke  of  Wirtemburg         —        ■  •        —  15000 

The  landgrave  of  HelFe  Caffel                                         ■  i  ^000 

The  prince  of  Baden       "                '    1000  3 

The  elector  of  Hanover       30o:do 

The  duke  of  Holilein          12000 

The  duke  of  Mecklenbnrg  — »                      '     15000 

The  prmce  of  Anhalt                       -                           •   6000 

The  prince  of  Lavvenburgh               ■        '                    _  6000 

The  eledor  of  Bavaria         —                                  ■  30000 

The  dukes  of  Saxony  — -                       _    10000 

The  prince  of  Naffau  ■                  '  10000 

The  other  princes  and  imperial  towns       —            ■  5000.0 

The  fecular  princes           .                       .   379000 

The  ecclefiaftical  princes                              •  •  745^^ 


Total  — '  453500 


By  this  computation,  which  is  far  from  being  exaggerated,  it  appears 
that  the  emperor  and  empire  form  the  moll  powerful  government  in 
Europe  ;  and  if  the  whole  force  was  properly  direfted,  under  an  able  gene- 
ral, Gerirany  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  any  of  its  ambitious  neirni- 
bours.  But  the  difterent  intereils  purfued  by  the  feveral  princes  of  Ger- 
many, render  the  power  of  the  emperor  of  little  confequence,  except  in 
regard  of  his  own  forces,  which  are  indeed  very  formidable. 

Imperial,  royal,  and  other)  The  emperor  of  Germany  pre- 
TiTLEs,  ARMS,  AND  ORDERS.  }  tcnds  to  be  fucceiTor  to  the  em- 
perors of  Rome,  and  has  long,  on  that  account,  been  admitted  to  a  ta- 
cit precedency  on  all  public  occaftons  among  the  powers  ot  Europe. 
Aullria  is  but  an  archdukedom  ;  nor  has  he,  as  the  head  of  that  houfe,  a 
vote  in  the  election  of  emiperor,  which  is  limited  to  Bohemia.  Innumerable 
are  the  titles  of  principalities,  dukedoms,  baronies,  and  the  like,  with 
which  he  is  veiled  as  archduke.  The  arms  of  the  emperor  are  a  black 
eagle  with  two  heads,  hovering,  with  expanded  wings,  in  a  field  of  gold  ; 
and  over  the  heads  of  the  eagle  is  feen  the  imperial  crown.  It  would  be 
equally  ufeleis  as  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  difterent  quarterings 
and  armorial  bearings  of  the  archducal  family.  Every  eleftor,  and  in- 
deed every  independent  prince  of  any  importance  in  Germany,  claims  a 
right  of  inilituting  orders  ;  but  the  emperors  pretend  that  they  are  not 
admiffible  unlefs  confirmed  by  them.  The  emperors  of  Germany,  as  well 
as  the  kings  of  Spain,  confer  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  as  defcended 
from  the  houfe  of  Burgundy.  'The  emprefs  dowager  Eleonora,  in  1662 
and  1666,  created  two  orders  of  ladies  or  female  knights  ;  and  the  late 
cmprefs-queen,  Maria  Ferefa,  inftituted  the  order  of  St.  Terefa. 

History.]  The  manners  oi:  the  ancient  Germans  are  defcribed  by 
the  elegant  and  manly  pencil  of  Tacitus,  the  Roman  hiftorian.  They 
were  a  brave  and  independent  race  of  men,  and  peculiarly  dillinguifhed 
by  their  love  of  liberty  and  arms.  They  oppofed  the  force  of  the  Roman 
empire,  not  in  its  origin  or  in  its  decline,  but  after  it  had  arrived  at 
<m:uurity,  and  Hill  c(jntinued  in  its  full  vigour.  The  country  was  divided 
into  a  number  of  principalities,  independent  of  each  other,  though  oc- 
calionally  connected,  by  a  military  union,  for  defending  themfelves  againll 
fuch  enemies  as  threatened  the  liberty  of  them  all.  In  this  fituation 
iGermany  remained,  notwithllanding  the  efforts  of  particular  chieftains, 
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or  princes,  to  reduce  the  reft  into  fiibjeftion,  until  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century  :  then  it  was  that  Charlemagne,  one  of  thofe  excentric  and 
fuperior  geniuffes  who  fometimes  ftart  up  in  a  barbarous  age,  fii ft  extended 
his  military  power,  and  afterwards  his  civil  authority,  over  the  whole  of 
this  empire.  The  pofterity  of  Charlemagne  inherited  the  empire  of  Ger- 
many until  the  year  880,  at  which  time  the  different  princes  alTumed 
their  original  independence,  rejected  the  Carlovinian  line,  and  placed 
Arnulph,  king  of  Bohemia,  on  the  throne.  Since  this  time,  Germany  has 
ever  been  confidered  as  an  elective  monarchy.  Princes  of  different  families, 
according  to  the  prevalence  of  their  intereft  and  arms,  have  mounted  the 
throne.  Ot  thefe,  the  moft  coniiderable,  until  the  Auftrian  line  acquired 
the  imperial  povv^er,  v/ere  the  houfes  of  Saxony,  Franconia,  and  Swabia, 
The  reigns  of  thefe  emperors  contain  nothing  m.ore  remarkable  than  the 
contefts  between  them  and  the  popes.  From  hence,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  arofe  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibeltnes, 
of  which  the  former  was  attached  to  the  popes,  and  rhe  latter  to  the  em- 
peror ;  and  both,  by  their  virulence  and  inveteracy,  tended  to  difquiet  the 
empire  for  feveral  ages.  The  emperors  too  were  often  at  war  with  the  in- 
lidels,  and  f;/incdmes,  as  happens  in  all  eletStive  kingdoms,  with  one  an- 
other, abo u t  t h e  fu cceffion . 

But  what  more  deierves  rhe  attention  of  a  judicious  reader  than  all 
thofe  noify  bni:  unintereHing  difputes,  is  the  progrefs  of  government  in 
Germany,  wiMob  was,  in  feme  meafuve,  oppolite  to  that  of  the  other  king- 
doms of  Europ  e  ■''h^n  the  empire,  raifed  by  Charlemagne,  fell  afunder, 
all  the  diiT:  Ci)  i  ;  ij^^i-nJent  princes  affumed  the  right  of  election;  and 
thofe  now  diii:in;^Uiilied  by  the  name  of  eledors,  had  no  peculiar  or  legal 
influence  in  appointing  a  fucceft;)r  to  the  imperial  throne  ;  they  were  only 
the  cfticers  of  the  ki.ag's  houftiold,  his  fecretary,  his  fteward,  chaplain, 
marfliiii  or  mailer  of  his  horfe,  &c.  By  deo;rces,  however,  as  they  lived 
near  the  king's  perfon,  and  had,  like  ali  f'lc  o;;her  princes,  independent 
territories  belonging  to  them,  they  increafed  their  inilaence  and  authority  ; 
ynd,  in  the  reign  of  Otho  III.  984,  acquired  rhe  fole  right  of  eleding  the 
emperor.  Thus  while  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  the  dignity  of  the 
great  lords,  who  are  all  originally  allodial,  or  independent  barons,  v.-as 
diminiftied  by  the  power  of  the  king,  as  in  France  ;  and  by  the  influence 
of  the  people,  as  in  Great  Britain;  in  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
power  of  the  elecrois  was  raifed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  emperor's  fupre- 
macy,  and  of  the  people's  jurii'didtion.  In  1440,  Frederic  III.  duke  of 
Auftria,  was  elected  emperor,  and  the  imperial  dignity  continued  in  the 
jT\ale  line  of  that  family  for  three  hundred  years.  His  fuccelTor,  Maxi- 
pnilian,  married  the  heirefs  of  Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy,  whereby  Bur- 
gundy, and  the  feventeen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  were  annexed  to 
the  houfe  of  Auftria.  Charles  V.  grandfon  of  Maximilian,  and  heir  to 
the  kingdom  of  .Spain,  was  elected  emperor  in  the  year  « 5 19.  "Under  him 
Mexico  and  Peru  were  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  and  in  his  reign  hap- 
pened the  reformation  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany,  which  however  was 
jiot  confirmed  by  public  authority  till  the  year  1648,  by  the  treaty  of  Weft- 
phalia,  and  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  III.  The  reign  of  Charles  V.  was 
continually  dlilurbed  by  his  wars  with  the  German  princes  and  French 
king,  Francis  L  Though  fuccefsful  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  his 
good  fortune,  towards  the  concluftonof  it,  began  to  forfakc  him  ;  which, 
with  other  reafons,  occalioned  his  abdication  of  the  crown, 

|-|is  brother,  Ferdinand  L  who.  in  15,58,  fucceeded  to  the  throne, 
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proved  a  moderate  prince  with  regard  to  religion.  He  had  the  addrefs 
to  get  his  foil  DJaximiiian  declared  king  of  the  Romans  in  his  own 
life-time,  and  died  in  >  564.  By  bis  laft  will  he  ordered,  that  if  either 
his  own  male  iffue,  or  that  of  his  brother  Charles,  fhould  fail,  his 
Auftrian  eik^es  fhcxuid  revert  to  his  fecond  daughter,  Anne,  wife  to  the 
elector  of  Bavana,  and  her  iffue.  I  mention  this  deftination,  as. it  gave 
rife  to  the  late  v^ppofition  made  by  the  houfe  of  Bavaria  to  the  pragmatic 
fan6Hon,  in  fiivour  of  the  emprefs-queen  of  Hungary,  on  the  death  of 
her  father  Charles  VI.  The  reign  of  Maximilian  11.  was  difturbed  with 
internal  commodons,  and  an  invaiion  from  the  Turks  ;  but  he  died  in 
peace,  in  1576.  He  was  facceeded  by  his  fon  Rodolph,  who  was  in- 
x'olved  in  wars  with  the  Hungarians,  and  in  differences  with  his  brother 
M  tthias  to  whom  he  ceded  Hungary  and  Auftria,  in  his  life-time.  He 
was  fucceeded  in  the  empire  by  M.itthias,  under  whom  the  reformers, 
who  went  under  the  names  of  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts,  were  fo  much 
divided  among  thfjnfeives,  as  to  threaten  the  empire  with  a  civil  war. 
The  ambirion  of  Matthias,  at  lafr,  reconciled  them  ;  but  the  Bohemians 
revolted,  and  threw  the  imperial  commiffaries  out  of  a  window,  at  Prague. 
This  gave  rife  ro  a  ruinous  war  Vv'hich  lafted  thirty  years.  Matthias 
thought  to  have  exterminated  both  parties,  but  they  formed  a  confederacy, 
called  the  Evangelic  League,  v.'hich  was  counterbalanced  by  a  Catholic 
League. 

Matthias  dying  in  1618,  was  fucceeded  by  his  coulin,  Ferdinand  H, 
but  the  Bohemians  offered  their  crov/n  to  Frederic,  the  ele£lor  Palatine, 
the  moft  powerful  proteftant  prince  in  Cermriny,  and  fon-in-law  to  hi» 
Britannic  majefty  James  1,  That  praice  v/a;.  incautious  enough  to  accept 
of  the  crown  ;  but  he  loft  it,  by  being  entirely  defeated  by  the  duke  of 
Bavaria,  and  the  imperial  generals,  at  the  battle  of  Prague,  and  he  himfelf 
was  deprived  of  his  ele6forate,  the  bell  part  of  which  v/as  given  to  the 
duke  of  Bavaria.  The  proteftant  princes  of  Germany,  however,  hid 
among  them,  at  this  time,  many  able  commanders,  who  were  at  the  head 
of  armies,  and  continued  the  war  with  wonderful  obllinacy  :  among 
them  were  the  margrave  of  Baden  Durlach  ;  Chriftian,  duke  of  i-Jrunl- 
wic,  and  count  Mansfield  ;  the  laft  was  one  of  the  beft  generals  of 
the  age.  Chriftiern  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  declared  for  them  ;  and 
Richelieu,  the  French  minifter,  was  not  fond  of  feeing  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  aggrandized.  The  emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  had  excellent 
generals ;  and  Chrilliern,  having  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  evan- 
gelic league,  was  defeated  by  Tilly,  an  im.perialift  of  great  reputation 
in  war.  Ferdinand  made  fo  moderate  a  ufe  of  his  advantages  obtained 
over  the  proteftant?,  that  they  formed  a  frefli  confederacy  at  Leiplic,  of 
which  the  celebrated  Gullavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  was  the  head. 
I  have  already  defcribed  his  amazing  vidories  and  progrefs,  when  he  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  1632.  But  the  proteftant  caufe  did  not 
die  with  hirn,  He  had  brought  up  a  fet  of  heroes,  fuch  as  the  duke  of- 
Saxe  Weimar,  Torftenfon,  Banier,  and  others,  who  fliook  the  Auilrian 
power,  till,  under  the  mediation  of  Sweden,  a  general  peace  was  concluded, 
among  all  the  powers  of  war,  at  Munfter,  in  the  year  1648  ;  which  forms 
the  bafts  of  the  prefent  political  fyftem  of  Europe. 

Ferdinand  IT.  wns  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ferdinand  HI.  who  died  in 
16c; 7,  and  was  fucceeded  by  the  emperor  Leopold,  a  fevere,  unam.iabie, 
and  not  very  fortunate  prince.  He  had  two  great  powers  to  contend 
with,  France  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Turks  on  the  other  j  and  was  a 
lofer  in  his  war  with  both.    France  took  from  him  Alface,  and  many 
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Other  frontier  places  of  the  empire ;  and  the  Turks  would  have  taken 
Vienna,  had  not  the  fiege  been  r.ii fed  by  John  Sobiefki,  kmg  of  Poland. 
Prince  ILugene,  of  Savoy,  was  a  young  adventurer  in  arms  about  the 
year  1697  ;  and)  being  one  of  the  imperial  generals,  gave  the  Turks  the 
tirit  checks  they  received  in  Hungary.  The  empire,  however,  could  not 
have  withftood  the  power  of  France,  who  purfued  their  conquefts  with 
fuch  rapidity,  that  the  other  parts  of  Europe  were  alarmed,  and  a 
grand  confederacy,  conlifting  of  the  Empire,  Gr'-a^  Britain,  the  Dutch, 
imder  William,  prince  of  Oraijge,  and  the  northern  powers,  was  formed 
to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  French,  and  render  abortive  the  ambitious 
plan  contrived  by  Lewis  XIV.  for  founding  an  univerfal  monarchy.  At 
laft,  however,  a  peace  was  cOiiCiuded  at  Ryfwi'^k,  in  •.697;  and,  two 
years  after,  the  Turks  confented  to  a  peace,  which  was  hgned  at  Car- 
lowitz,  in  1699.  The  Hungarians,  fecretly  encouiagtd  by  the  French, 
and  exafperated  by  the  unfeeling  tyranny  or  J  eopoid,  were  ftill  in  arms, 
under  the  prote6lion  of  the  Forte,  when  that  prin.  e  died  in  ry-t^. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Jofeph,  who  put  the  electors  of  Cologne 
and  Bavaria  to  the  ban  of  the  empire  ;  but  being  very  ill  fervcd  by  prince 
Lewis  of  Baden,  general  of  the  empire,  the  French  partly  recovered  their 
affairs,  notwithltanding  their  repeated  defeats.  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
had  not  all  the  fuccefs  he  expe6ted  or  deferved.  Jofeph  himfclf  was  fuf- 
pe^tcd  of  a  defign  to  fubvert  the  Germannic  liberties ;  and  it  was  plain, 
by  his  condutl:,  that  he  expected  fingland  fhould  take  the  labouring  oar 
in  the  war,  which  was  ro  be  entirely  carried  on  for  his  benefit,  The 
Englilh  were  difgufted  at  his  flownefa  and  felfifhnefs  ;  but  he  died  in  171 1, 
before  he  had  reduced  the  Hungarians  ;  and  leaving  no  male  ilfue,  he 
was  fucceeded  in  the  empire  by  his  brother,  Charles  VL  whom  the  allies 
were  endeavouring  to  place  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  in  oppolition  to  Philip, 
duke  of  Anjou,  grandfon  of  Lewis  XIV. 

When  the  peace  of  Utrecht  took  place  in  17  13,  Charles,  at  firl^,  made 
a  fliew  as  if  he  would  continue  the  war,  but  found  himfelf  unable,  aiow 
that  he  was  forfaken  by  the  EngliOi.  He  therefore  was  obliged  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  France,  at  Baden,  in  17 14,  that  he  might  attend  the 
progrefs  of  the  Turks,  in  Hungary,  where  they  received  a  total  defeat, 
from  prince  Eugene,  at  the  battle  of  Peterwaradin.  They  received  another 
of  equal  importance,  from  the  fame  general,  in  1 7 17,  before  Belgrade, 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Imperialilis ;  and  next  year  the  peace  of 
Palfarowitz,  between  them  and  the  Turks,  was  concluded.  Charles  em- 
ployed every  minute  of  his  leifure  in  making  arrangements  for  increafing 
and  preferving  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Happily  for  him  the  crown  of  Britain  devolved  on  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  an 
"  event  which  gave  him  a  very  decifive  weight  in  Europe,  by  the  connexions 
between  George  I.  and  H.  in  the  empire.  Charles  was  fenfible  of  this, 
and  carried  matters  with  fohigh  a  hand,  that,  about  the  years  1724  and 
1725,  a  breach  enfued  between  him  and  George  I.  and  fo  unfteady  was 
the  fyftem  of  affairs  all  over  Europe,  at  that  time,  that  the  capital  powers 
often  changed  their  old  alliances,  and  concluded  new  ones,  contradidory 
to  their  intered.  Without  entering  into  particulars,  it  is  fufficient  to 
obferve,  that  the  fafety  of  Hanover,  and  its  aggrandizement,  was  the 
main  obje6l  of  the  Britilh  court  ;  as  that  of  the  emperor  was  the  el^ablifli- 
m>ent  of  the  pragmatic  fandtion,  in  favour  of  his  daughter  the  late  em- 
prefs-queen,  he  having  no  male  iffue.  Mutual  conceffions  upon  thofe  great 
points  reftored  a  good  imdcrllanding  between  George  II.  and  the  em- 
peror Charles  i  and  the  ekclor  of  Saxony  being  prevailed  upon  by  the 
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purport  of  gaining  the  throne  of  Poland,  relinquiOiea  the  great  claims  h« 
Ldiiponthe  Auflrbnfucceffion. 

The  emperor,  after  this,  had  very  bad  Inccels  in  a  war  he  entered  info 
with  ; he  Turks,' v.hich  he  had  undertaken  chiefly  to  indemnify  himielf 
for  the  crreat  facrihces  he  had  made  in  Italy  to  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon.  Prince  Eugene  was  thtn  dead,  and  he  had  no  general  to  fupply 
his  place.  The  fyilem  of  France,  however,  under  cardinal  Fleury,  hap- 
pened, at  that  time,  to  be  pacific,  and  Ihe  obtained,  for  him,  from  the 
Turks,  a  better  peace  than  he  had  reafon  to  expe£t.  Charles,  to  keep 
the  German,  and  other  European  powers  eafy,  had,  before  his  death, 
given  his  eldeft  daughter,  the  late  emprefs -queen,  in  marriage,  to  the 
duke  of  Lorrain,  a  prince  who  could  bring  no  accelFion  of  power  to  the 
Auilnan  famdy.    Charles  died  in  1740. 

He  v^as  no  foo  er  in  the  grave,  than  all  he  had  fo  long  laboured  for 
muft  have  been  overthrown,  had  it  not  been  for  the  firmnefs  of  George 
II.    The  pragmatic  landion  was  attacked  on  all  hands.    The  young 
kin?  of  Pruffia  entered,  and  conquered,  with  an  irrefiffible  army,  Silefia^ 
which,  he  faid,  had  been  wrongfully  difmembered  from  his  family.  The 
king  of  Spain  and  the  eletlorof  Bavaria  fet  up  claims  directly  incompa- 
tible with  the  pragmatic  fanftion,  and  in  this  they  were  joined  by  France  .; 
though  all  thofe  powers  had  folerrnly  guarantied  it.  The  imperial  throne, 
after  a  confiderable  vacancy,  wa?  filled  up  by  the  ele<51or  of  Bavaria,  who 
took  the  title  of  Charles  V  ;.  in  Jaiuiary,   1742.    The  French  poured 
their  armies  into  Bohemia,  where  they  took  Prague  ;  and  the  queen  of 
Hungary,  to  take  off  the  weight  of  Fruifia,  was  forced  to  cede,  to  that 
prince,  the  moll  valuable  part  of  the  duchy  of  Silefia,  by  a  formal  treaty. 

Her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  fufferings,  and  the  noble  fortitude  w^ith 
which  flie  bore  them,  touched  the  hearts  of  the  Hungarians,  into  whofe 
arms  (lie  threw  herfelf  and  her  little  fon  ;  and  though  they  had  been 
always  remarkable  for  their  difaffedion  to  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  they  de- 
clared unanimoufly  in  her  favour.    Her  generals  drove  the  French  out  of 
Bohemia;  and  George  il.  at  the  head  of  an  Englifh  and  Hanoverian 
army,  gained  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  in  1745.    Charles  VII.  was  at 
this  tim.e  miferable  upon  the  imperial  throne,  and  would  have  given  the 
queen  of  Hungary  almoft  her  own  terms  ;  but  ftie  haughtily  and  impoli- 
ticly reie6ted  all  accommodation,  though  advifed  to  it  by  his  Britannic 
majefty,  her  befl  and  indeed  only  friend.    This  obrtinacy  gave  a  colour 
for  the  king  of  PrulTia  to  invade  Bohemia,  under  pretence  of  fupporting 
the  imperial  dignity  ;  but  though  he  took  Prague,  and  fubdued  the  greateit 
part  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  not  fupported  by  the  French  ;  upon  which 
he  abandoned  all  his  conquefts,  and  retired  to  Silefia.    This  event  con- 
firmed the  obflinacy  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  who  came  to  an  accom- 
modation with  the  emperor,  that  fiie  might  recover  Silefia.    Soon  after, 
his  imperial  majefly,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1745,  died;  and  the 
duke  of  Lorrain,  then  grand-duke  of  Tufcany,  confort  to  the  queen  of 
Hungary,  after  furmounting  fome  difficulties,  was  chofen  emperor. 

The  bad  fuccefs  of  the  allies  againfi  the  French  and  Bavarians,  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  the  Icfs  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  retarded  the  ope- 
rations of  the  emprefs-queen  againll  his  Prullian  majelly.  The  latter  beat 
the  emperor's  brother,  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  who  had  before  driven 
the  Pruffians  out  of  Bohemia  ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  emprefs-queen  was 
fuch,  that  his  Britannic  majelly  thought  proper  to  guarantee  to  him  the 
uoiTcflion  of  Silefia,  as  ceded  by  treaty.    Soon  after,  his  Prullian  ma- 
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jcct  pretended  that  lie  had  difcovercd  a  fecret  convention  wli'ich  had  hccti 
entered  into  between  the  emprefa-queen,  the  emprefs  of  Ruffiii,  and  the 
king  ot  Poland,  as  eledlor  of  Sa"xony,  to  firip  him  of  his  dominions,  and 
to  divide  them  among  themfelves.  Upon  thi^,  his  Ih-uffian  maiefty,  very 
llvddenly,  drove  the  king  ot  Poland  out  of  Saxony,  defeated  his  troops, 
and  took  polfeffion  of  Drefden;  which  beheld  till  a  treaty  was  made,  un- 
der the  mediation  of  his  Erita;:nic  majcily,  by  which  the  king  of  f*ruffia 
acknowledged  the  dulce  ot  Lerrain,  now  great-duke  of  Tufcanv,  for 
ernperor.  The  war,  however,  con  tin  ird  in  the  Low  Countries,  not  only 
to  the  difadvantage,  but  to  the  difcredit  of  the  Auftrians  and  Dutch,  till 
it  was  fmifned  by  the  treaty  ot  /ii>-:a-v.  hapelle,  inx^pril,  1748.  Bv  that 
treaty,  Silefia  was  once  more  guaranteed  to  the  king  of  ruflia,  it  was 
not  long  before  that  monarch's  jealouiies  were  renewed  ard  vcrliled  j  and 
the  emprefs  of  Ruflia's  views  falling  in  with  thole  of  the  emprefs-queen, 
and  the  king  of  Poland,  who  were  unnata'ally  fu pported  by  France,  in 
their  new  fchemes,  a  frefli  war  was  kindleJ  in  the  empire.  The  king 
of  Prallia  declared  againlt  the  admilhon  of  the  !Ui  m^.s  \pro  Oerniany, 
and  his  Britannic  majefty  againft  that  c.f  thivF-  cn  *■  '  ■;he''<"  two 
principles  all  former  difierences  between  ^Iv.  ic  ^l  on  r.:,,  ,  orgotten, 
and  the  Britifn  parliament  agreed  to  pay  a-^  a'  <  u  d  fubiidy  oi  670,000!. 
to  his  Prufiian  majefty,  during  the  cont-nu;ncc  ot  the  uar. 

The  flames  of  war  now  broke  out  in  Genriam',  -.vi;-  r^-jc  :\?ry,  and 
more  deilruclivc  violence  than  ever.  The  arm  ee.  ot  bi  '  .n  mi'.ieily, 
iike  an  irrefiftible  torrent,  burft  into  Saxonv,  tfjt-.lly  .l-MeaLi  J  che  impiirial 
general  Erown,  at  the  battle  of  Lowofitz,  f  )rced  the  liri-'o-:?  to  I  y  down 
their  arms,  though  almoft  impregnably  fortified  at  P  i  -  a,  r/.:-  ti  •  '^ledor 
cf  Saxony  fled  to  his  regal  doniinions  in  Poland,  --\fier  t^rib,  hi'j  Frulfian 
inajefry  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  h'rench  poured,  by 
one  quarter,  their  armies,  as  the  Ruffians  did  by  another,  into  the  em- 
pire. The  conduct  of  his  Pruffian  majefty,  on  this  occafion,  is  the  moft 
amazing  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  hiftory.  He  broke  once  more  into  Bohe- 
mia w^ith  an  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  defeated  an  anny  of  near  joo,oco 
Auftrlans,  under  general  Brcw.n,  who  was  killed,  as  the  brave  marfhal 
Schwerin  was,  on  the  ftde  of  the  Pruffians.  He  then  befieged  Prague, 
and  plied  it  with  a  raoft  tremendous  artillery ;  but  juft  as  he  was  begin- 
ning to  im-agine  that  his  troops  were  invincible,  they  were  defeated  at 
Collin,  by  the  Auftrian  general  Daun,  and  obliged  10  raife  the  fiege, 
and  to  fall  back  upon  Eiiiiach.  The  operations  of  the  war  now  mul- 
tiplied every  day.  This  defeat  was  far  from  intimidating  the  Pruffian 
monarch  ;  he  foon  after  attacked  the  combined  army  of  France  and  the 
, empire,  at  Rofbach,  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  feized  their  bag- 
gage, with  164  pieces  of  cannon.  This  vidory  was  foon  after  followed 
by  another,  not  lefs  important;  for  he  attacked  the  grand  Auftrian  army, 
at  Lifia,  and  totally  defeated  them;  after  this  the  Pruffians  took  Breflau, 
and  obtained  many  other  great  advantages.  The  Ruffians,  after  entering 
Germany,  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  afpe£l  of  the  war;  and  the  cautious, 
yet  enterprifmg  genius  of  count  Daun,  laid  his  Pruffian  majefty  under 
infmite  difficulties,  notwithftandlng  all  his  amazing  victories.  At  firft  he 
defeated  the  PvUlrians  at  Zorndorft";  but  an  attack  made  upon  his  army, 
in  the  night  time,  by  count  Daun,  at  Kochklrchen,  had  almoft  proved 
fatal  to  his  aftalrs,  though  he  retrieved  them  with  admirable  prefence  of 
mind.    He  was  obliged,  however,  to  facrifice  Saxony  for  the  fafety  of 
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Siiefia ;  and  it  Kas  been  obferved,  that  few  periods  of  bifrory  afford  mch 
room  for  refiection  as  this  campaign  did  ;  fix  iicges  were  raifed  almoit  at 
the  fame  time  ;  that  of  Colberg,  by  the  Ruiiians :  that  of  Leiplic,  by  the 
duke  of  Dcux-Ponts,  who  cominanded  the  army  of  the  empire  j  that  of 
Dreiden,  by  Daim  ;  thofe  of  Neifs,  Cofel,  ynd'forgau,  by  the  Auilrians, 
Brevity  obliges  me  to  omit  many  capitr.l  fcenes  which  pafled  at  the  f^ime 
time  in  Germany,  between  the  French,  who  were  driven  out  of  Hanover, 
and  the  Englifli,  or  their  allies.    The  operations  on  both  fides  are  of 
little  importance  to  hiftory,  becaufe  nothing  was  done  that  was  deciiive, 
though  extremely  burdenfome  and  bloody  to  Great  Britain.    It  tails  more 
within  my  plan  to  mention  the  ingratitude  of  the  emprefs-queen  to  bis 
Britannic  majelly,  and  his  allies  and  generals,  who  Vv^ere  threatened  with 
the  ban  of  the  empire.     The  RuiTians  had  taken  poiTeffion  of  all  the 
kingdom  of  Pruifia,  and  laid  fiege  to  Colberg,  the  only  port  of  his  Pruf- 
fion  majelly  in  the  Baltic.    Till  then  he  had  entertained  too  mean  an 
opinion  of  the  Ruffians,  but  he  foon  found  them  by  far  the  moll  formid- 
able enemies  he  had,  as  they  were  advancing,  under  count  Soltikoff, 
in  a  body  of  ioc,ooo  men,  to  Silefi-a.    In  this  diHrefs  he  aded  with  a 
courage  and  refolution  that  bordered  upon  dcfpidr,  but  was,  at  lall,  to- 
tally defeated  bv  the  Ruffians,  with  the  lofs  of  :20,coo  of  his  beif  men,' 
in  a  battle  near  Frankfort.    He  became  now  the  tennis-ball  of  fortune. 
Succeeding  defeats  feemed  to  announce  his  ruin,  and  all  avenues  towards 
peace  were  (hut  up.    He  had  loll,  hnce  the  iiril  of  Odfober,  the 
great  marflial  Keith,  and  forty  brave  generals,  behdes  thofe  who  were 
wounded  and  made  prifoners.  At  Landfluit  the  imperial  general,  Laudohn, 
defeated  his  army  under  Fouquet,  on  which  he  had  great  dependence, 
and  thereby  opened  to  the  Auilrians  a  ready  gate  into  Silelia.    None  but 
his  Pruffian  majefty  would  have  thought  of  continuing  the  war  under  fuck 
repeated  loiTes ;  but  every  defeat  he  received  feemed  to  give  him  frefh 
fpirits.    It  is  not  perhaps  very  eafy  to  account  for  the  inadivity  of  h;s 
enemies  after  his  defeat  near  Frankfort,  but  by  the  jealoufy  which  the 
imperial  generals  entertained  of  their  Ruffian  allies.     They  had  takeii 
Berlin,  and  laid  the  inhabitants  under  pecuniary  contributions  ;  but  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  campaign,  he  defeated  the  Imperialiils  in  the  battle 
of  Torgau,  in  which  count  Daun  was  wounded.    This  was  the  beft  fought 
adfion  the  king  of  Pruffia  had  ever  been  engaged  in,  but  it  coft  him 
10,000  of  his  bed  troops,  and  was  attended  with  no  great  confequence  in 
hi«  favour.    New  reinforcements  which  arrived  every  day  from  Ruffia, 
the  taking  of  Colberg  by  the  Ruffians,  and  of  Schweidnitz  by  the  Auilrians, 
was  on  the  point  of  completing  his  ruin,  when  his  moft  fcnnidable 
enemy,  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  died,  January  5,  1762;  George  II.  had 
died  on  the  25th  of  Odober,  1760. 

The  deaths  of  thofe  illullriou:  perfonages  were  followed  by  great  con- 
fcquences.  The  Britifh  miniftry  of  George  III.  fought  to  finilh  the  war 
with  honour,  and  the  new  emperor  of  Ruffia  recalled  his  armies.  His 
Pruffi.an  majefty  was,  notwithftanding,  fo  very  much  reduced  by  his  loffes, 
that  the  emprefs-queen,  probably,  would  have  completed  his  deftrucfion, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  wife  backwardnefs  of  the  other  German  princes, 
not  to  annihilate  the  huufe  of  Brandenburg.  At  lirll  the  emprefs-queen 
rejecSted  all  terms  propofed  to  her,  and  ordered  30,000  men  to  be  added 
to  her  armies.  The  vifible  backwardnefs  of  her  generals  to  execute  her 
orders,  and  new  fuccelles  obtained  by  his  Pruffian  majefiy,  at  lafl  pre- 
vailed upon  her  to  agree  to  an  armifdce,  which  was  foon  followed  by  the 
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treaty  of  Hubertlburg,  which  fecured  to  his  PriilTian  majefty  the  polTeffiorl 
ofSilelia.  Upon  the  death  of  the  emperor,  her  hulband,  in  1765,  her 
fon  Jofeph,  who  had  been  crowned  king  of  the  Romans  in  1764,  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  empire.  1  he  imperial  court  has  formed  feveral  arrange- 
ments of  dillina:  fovereignties  in  the  Auftrian  family  out  of  their  italian 
dominions,  and  feem  at  prefent  to  cultivate  a  pacific  (ylttm  both  in  the 
empire  and  all  over  Europe.  His  imperial  majeily,  though  young,  has 
difcovered  great  talents  for  government.  He  has  paid  a  vi'lit,  incognito, 
and  with  moderate  attendance,  to  Rome,  and  the  principal  couits  of 
Italy,  and  has  had  a  perfonal  interview  with  his  Pruffian  majefty  ;  all 
which  circumftances  indicate,  that  he  is  determined  to  be  his  own  mailer, 
and  not  to  be  impofed  upon  by  his  minillers 


The  kingdom  of  PRUSSIA  formerly  DUCAL 

PRUSSIA. 

Situation,  boundaries,  7  |  ''HIS  country  is  bounded  to  the 
AND  EXTENT.  }     1     north  by  part  of  Samogitia ;  to 

the  fouth,  by  Poland  Proper  and  Mafovia  ;  to  the  eaft,  by  part  of  Lithua- 
nia ;  and  to  the  weft,  by  Pollfli  PrulTia  and  the  Baltic.  Its  greateft  length 
is  about  1 60  miles,  and  breadth  about  112. 

Name,  air,  soil,  produce,  }  The  name  of  Pruflia  is  evidently 
AND  RIVERS.  \  derived  from  the  Boruffi,  the  ancient 

inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  air,  upon  the  whole,  is  wholefome,  and 
tiie  foil  fruitful  in  corn  and  other  commodities,  and  affords  plenty  of  pit- 
coal  and  fuel.  Its  animal  produdions  are  horfes,  fbeep,  deer,  and  game; 
"bears,  wolves,  wild  boars,  and  foxes.  Its  rivers  and  lakes  are  well  llored 
with  fiflies ;  and  amber,  which  is  thought  to  be  formed  of  an  oil  coagu- 
lated with  vitriol,  is  found  on  its  coall:  towards  the  Baltic.  The  woods 
furnini  the  inhabitants  with  wax,  honey,  and  pitch,  behdes  quantities  of 
pot-afhes.  The  rivers  here  fometimes  do  damage  by  inundations,  and 
the  principal  are,  the  Viflula,  the  Bregel,  the  Memel  or  Mammel,  the 
Falfarge,  and  the  Elbe.  ^ 

PopuLATsoN,  INHABITANTS,  MAN-)  As  Pruflia,  fmce  the  bcgiu- 
NERs,  CUSTOMS,  AND  D I v£ R SI oNs»  )  nliig  of  tuC  prcfcnt  cciitury, 
Bas  become  a  mod  refpe(?fable  power  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  I 
{hall,  for  the  information  of  my  readers,  deviate  from  the  ufual  plan, 
that  I  may  bring  before  their  eyes  the  whole  of  his  Pruffian  majefty's  ter- 
ritories,  which  lie  feattered  in  other  divihons  of  Germany,  Poland,  Swif- 
lerland,  and  the  northern  kingdoms,  with  their  names  j  all  which  they 
will  find  in  the  following  table. 


*  Maria  Therefa,  queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  emprefs  dowager  of  Germany,  was 
torn  in  1717.  Her  fon,  Jofeph-Benedidt-Auguftus,  was  born  in  1741,  crowned  king 
of  the  P.oraansin  1764,  fucceeded  his  father  as  emperor  of  Germany  in  1765,  married 
the  fame  year  the  princefs  Jofephina-Maria,  of  Bavaria,  who  died  in  1767.  He  had  hj 
Slis  firfl  wife  (the  princefs  of  Parma)  a  daughter,  T herefa-Elizabeth,  born  in  1762. 

Fro- 
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Proteftants.    Countries  Names. 


Poland. 


Pruffia 


Brandenburg 

Pomerania 

_S\ved.  Pomerania 

f  Magdeburg 
Lo.  Saxony. 

Glatz 
Minden 
Raveufburg 
Lingen 
Cleves 
Meurs 
^  Mark 
Eaft  Frlefland 
Lippe 
Gulich 
Tecklenburg 
Netherlands.  Gelder 
Switzerland,     Neufchatel  , 


Up.  Saxony. 


Bohemia. 


Weflphalia.  ' 


Square 
Miles. 


10,910 
4,820 
2,991 
1,535 
450 
550 
595 
5^5 
120 
630 

35 
980 
690 

25 
528 

36 

360 
32oj 


160 


215  IIO 

1 50* 


so 
17 
^3 
26 

34 
II 
21 

6 
41 
32 

4 
24 

6 

23 
so 


Chief  Cities. 


KONINGSI^ERG  < 

Berlin 
Camin 
Stetin 

Magdeburg 
Haiberftadt 
Glatz 
Minden 
Ravenfburg 
Lingen 
Cleves 
Meurs 
Ham 
Embden 
Lipftadt 
Gulich 
Tecklenburg 
Gelders 
Neufchatel 


J4.43.N.  Lat, 
21.35.  E.  Lon, 


Total—  34,881 

Likewife  great  part  of  Silefia,  which  the  prefent  king  of  Pruflla  hath,  «nder  va- 
rious pretences,  wrefted  from  the  emprefs-queen  ;  and,  availing  himfelf  alfo  of  the. 
nternal  troubles  in  Poland,  he  has,  by  virtue  of  nc^  other  right  than  that  which 
a  powerful  army  confers  on  every  tyrant,  feized  upon  Dantzick  and  Thorn,  with 
the  countries  on  the  Viftula,  the  Neifter,  and  other  territories  contiguous  to  his 
own  dominions. 


I  fliall  here  confine  myfelf  to  Pruffia  as  a  kingdo  r^,  becaufe  his  Prufiian 
majelly's  other  dominions  fall  under  the  defcription  of  the  countries  where 
they  lie. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  were,  by  Dr,  Bufching,  computed  to 
amount  to  635,998  perfons  capable  of  bearing  arms  ;  and  another  Ger- 
man author  of  equal  credit  makes  the  number  about  450,000.  Since  the 
y€ar  17 19,  it  is  computed  that  about  ^54,000  colonics  have  removed 
hitherward  from  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  ;  of  which  number 
1 7,000  were  Saltzburgers.  Thefe  emigrants  have  built  400  fmall  villages, 
II  towns,  86  feats,  and  50  new  churches ;  and  hare  founded  1000  village- 
fchools,  chiefly  in  that  part  of  the  country  named  Little  Lithuania. 

The  manners  of  the  inhabitants  differ  but  little  from  thofe  of  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Germany.  1  he  fa.me  may  be  faid  of  their  cuiloms  and 
diverfions. 

Religion,  schools,  )  The  religion  of  Pruffia  is,  through  his  pre- 
AND  ACADEMIES.  '  fcnt  majcfty's  wirdom,  very  tolerant.  The 
eftablifhed  religions  are  thofe  of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts,  but  chiefiy 
t^e  former ;  but  papifts,  anabaptifts,  and  almoU  all  other  fe61s,  are  here 
tolerated.  The  country,  as  well  as  the  towns,  abound  in  fchoois.  An 
univerlity  was  founded  at  Koningfberg  in  1544,  but  Vv'^e  know  of  no  very 
remarkable  learned  men  that  it  has  produced. 
Antiquities  and  curiosities,  }     a  /-^ 

NATURAL  AND  ARiTiFicJAL.     j    See  Germany. 

Cities* 
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Cities.]  The  king-aom  of  Pruffia  is  divided  into  the  German  an(f 
Lithuanian  departments,  the  former  of  which  contains  280  pariflies,  and 
the  hitter  10^. 

Konlngfberg,  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom,  feated  on  the  river 
Pregel,  over  which  it  has  feven  brid</es,  and  is  about  84  miles  from 
Dcintzig.  According  to  Dr.  Bufching,  this  city  is  feven  miles  in  circum- 
terence,  and  contains  3,800  houfes,  and  about  60,000  inhabitants.  This 
computation,  I  doubt,  is  a  little  exaggerated  iikevvife,  bccaufe  it  fuppofes, 
at  an  average,  near  fix  teen  peifons  in  every  houfe,  Koningfberg  has  ever 
made  a  confiderable  figure  in  commerce  and  fliipping ;  its  river  being 
navigable  for  ihips  ;  of  which  493  foreign  ones  arrived  here  in  the  year 
1752,  befides  298  coafteis ;  and  373  floats  of  timber  were,  in  the  com- 
pafs  of  that  year  brought  down  the  Pregel.  This  city,  bcfides  its  col- 
lege, or  univerfity,  which  contains  38  profelibrs,  boa  (Is  of  magnificent  pa- 
laces, a  town-houfe,  and  exchange ;  not  to  mention  gardens  and  other 
embellifhments.  It  has  a  good  harbour  and  citadel,  which  is  called  Fre- 
dericfburg,  and  is  a  regular  fquare. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  The  prefent  king  of  Pruffia,  by 
the  affiibnce  of  an  excellent  police,  has  brought  the  conimerce  and  ma- 
nufactures of  this  country  to  a  very  flourifiiing  fiate,  which  is  daily  im- 
proving. The  manufactures  of  Pruffia  confill  in  glafs,  iron-work,  paper, 
giui-powder,  copper,  and  brafs-mills;  manufadures  of  cloth,  camblet, 
linen,  filk,  gold  and  filver  lace,  fiockings,  and  other  articles.  The  in- 
habitants export  variety  of  naval  ftores,  amber,  lin-feed,  and  hemp-feed, 
oar-meal,  filli,  mead,  tallov/,  and  caviar;  and  it  is  faid  that  500  fhipo  are 
loaded  with  thofe  commodities  every  year,  chiefly  from  Koningfberg, 

Constitution  and  government.]  His.  Pruffian  majefly  is  ab- 
lolute  through  all  his  dominions,  but  is  too  wife  to  opprefs  his  fubjeCts, 
though  he  avails  himfelf  to  the  full  of  his  power.  The  government  ol 
this  kingdom  is  by  a  regency  of  four  chancellors  of  liate,  viz.  i.  The 
great-matter  ;  2.  the  great-burgrave  ;  3.  the  great  -  chancellor ;  and  4. 
the  great-marfnal.  There  are  alfo  fome  orher  councils,  and  37  baili- 
wicks. The  ilate  confifts,  i.  of  counfellors  of  fiate  ;  2,  of  deputies  from 
the  nobility  ;  and  3,  from  the  commons.  Beiides  thefe  inflitutions,  his 
majetty  has  erected  a  board  for  commerce  and  navigation. 

Revenues.]  His  Pruffian  majelty,  by  means  of  the  happy  fituation 
of  his,  country,  its  inland  navigation,  and  his  ov/n  excellent  regulations, 
derives  an  amazing  revenue  from  this  country,  v/hich,  about  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  was  the  feat  of  boors  and  barbarifm.  Is  is  faid,  that  am- 
ber alone  brings  him  in  26,000  dollars  annually.  His  other  revenues 
arife  from  his  demefnes,  his  duties  of  cuftoms  and  toUs^  and  the  fubfidies 
yearly  granted  by  the  feveral  ftates  ;  but  the  exaft  fum  is  not  knowai, 
though  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  very  confiderable,  from  the  immenfe 
charges  of  the  late  war. 

Military  strength.]  The  regulations  of  this  department,  intro- 
duced by  his  majefly,  have  a  v/onderful  quick  operation  in  forming  his 
troops  and  recruiting  his  armies.  Every  reghnent  has  a  particular  diftriet 
affigned  it,  where  the  young  men  proper  for  bearing  arms  are  regifiered  ; 
and  v/hea  occafion  offers,  they  join  their  regiment,  and  being  incorporated 
with  veterans,  they  foon  become  well  difcipllned  troops.  The  Pruff.an 
army,  in  time  of  peace,  confifis  of  17^,000  of  the  beft  difciplined  troops 
in  the  world ;  and  during  the  lad  war,  that  force  was  augmented  to 
300,000  men. 
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Arms,  and  orders  of  knIghthood.]  The  royal  amis  oF  PruffisS 
nre  argent,  an  eagle  difplayed  Table,  crowned,  or,  for  Pruffia  :  azurej' 
the  imperial  fcepter,  or,  for  Courland  :  argent,  an  eagle  difplayed, 
gules,  with  femi-circular  wreaths,  for  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburg :  to 
thefe  are  added  the  refpedtive  arms  of  the  feveral  provinces  fUbje<5i:  to  the 
Pruffian  crown. 

There  are  two  orders  of  knighthood  ;  the  firfl,  that  of  the  Blatk  Eagle^ 
inftituted  by  Frederic  I.  on  the  day  of  his  coronation  at  Koningfbergi  witli 
this  motto,  suuM  cuique.  The  fovereign  is  always  grand-mailer,  and 
the  number  of  knights,  exclufive  of  the  royal  family,  is  limited  to  thirty. 

Next  to  this  is  the  order  of  Merit,  inftituted  by  his  prefent  niajefty  i  the 

motto  is  POUR  LE  Mr  RITE. 

History.]    The  ancient  hiilory  of  Pruffia,  like  that  of  other  kiiig- 
doms  is  loft  in  the  clouds  of  fi^lion  and  romance.    The  inhabitants  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  and  refufed  to  fubmit  to 
the  neighbouring  princes,  who,  on  pretence  of  converting  them  to  Chrif- 
tianity,  wanted  to  fubje6t  them  to  ftavery.    They  made  a  tioble  Hand 
ngainft  the  kings  of  Poland,  one  of  whom,  Boleflaus  IV;  was  by  them 
defeated  and  killed  in  1163.    They  continued  independent  and  pagans  . 
till  the  time  of  the  crufades,  when  the  Gerrrian  knights  of  the  Teutonic 
order,  about  the  year  1230,  undertook  their  conversion  by  the  edge  of  the 
Iword,  but  upon  condition  of  having,  as  a  reward,  the  property  of  the 
country -when  conquered.    A  long  feries  of  wars  followed,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Pruffia  were  almoft  extirpated  by  the  religious  knights, 
who,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  after  committing  the  moft  incredible,  bar- 
barities, peopled  the  country  with  Germans.    After  tnls  vaft  wafte  of 
blood,  in  1466,  a  peace  was  concluded  betvv^een  the  knights  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order,  and  Calimir,  king  of  Poland,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  part  now  called  Polifh  Pruffia  fhould  continue  a  free  province,  under 
the  king*s  protection  ;  and  that  the  knights  and  the  grand-mafler  ftiould 
poffefs  the  other  part ;  but  were  to  acknowledge  themfelves  vaffafs  of 
Poland.    This  gave  rife  to  frefli  wars,  in  which  the  knights  endeavoured^ 
but  unfuccefsfully,  to  throw  off  their  valTalag&  to  Poland.    In  1525,  Al- 
bert, margrave  of  Brandenburgh,  and  the  laft  grand-mailer  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order,  concluded  a  peace  at  Cracow,  by  which  the  margrave  Vv^as; 
acknowledged  duke  of  the  eaft  part  of  Pruffia  (formerly  called^  for  that 
reafon,  Ducal  Pruffia),  but  to  be  held  as  a  fief  to"  Poland,  and  to  defcend 
to  his  male  heirs ;  and  upon  failure  of  his  male  ilTue,  to  his  brothers  and 
their  male  heirs.     Thus  ended  the  fovereignty  of  the  Teutonic  order  iri 
Pruffia,  after  it  had  fubfifted  near  300  years.    In  1657,  the  eleftor  Frede- 
ric-William, of  Brandenburgh,  defervedly  called  the  Great,  had  Ducal 
Pruffia  confirmed  to  him  ;  and  by  the  conventions  of  Welau  and  Brom- 
berg,  it  was  freed,  by  Cafimir,  king  of  Poland^  fronl  vaffalage  ;  and  he 
and  his  defcendcnts  were  declared  independent  and  fovereign  lords  of  this 
part  of  Pruff.a 

As  the  proteftant  religion  had  been  introduced  into  this  coiTntry  hy  th^ 
rqargrave  Albert,  and  the  eledors  of  Brandenburgh  v.'crc  now  ot  that  pcr- 
fualicn,  the  proteftant  intereft  favoured  them  fo  much,  that  Frederic^  the 
fon  of  Frederic-William  the  Great,  v/as  raifcd  to  the  dignity  of  king  of 
Pruffia,  in  a  folemn  affiembly  of  the  ftates  of  the.  empire,  and  foon  after 
acknowledged  as  fuch  by  all  the  powers  of  Chriftendom.  His  grandfon, 
tl^e  prefent  king  of  Pruffia,  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  family,  gives  us  no. 
high  idea  of  the  lirft  king's  talents  for  government,  but  expanates  on' 
th^fe  of  his  own  father  Fredeiic-William,  who  fucceeded- in  2713.  He- 
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Certainly  was  a  prince  of  flrong  natural  parts,  and  performed  prodigious 
fervices  to  his  country,  but  too  often  at  the  expence  of  humanity,  and 
the  magnanimity  which  ought  to  adorn  a  king.  At  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1740,  he  is  faid  to  have  left  feven  millions  llerling  in  his 
treafury,  which  has  enabled  his  fon,  by  his  wonderful  victories,  and  the 
more  wonderful  refources  by  which  he  has  repaired  his  defeats,  to  become 
the  admiration  of  the  prefent  age 


The  kingdom  of  BOHEMIA. 


Situation  and  extent. 
Miles.  Degrees. 
Length  300  }  between  i  5-  North  latitude. 

Breadth  ic^o   S  {  12  and  19  Eaft  longitude. 


•J  JgOUNDED  by  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  01* 


BouNDARiES.j  thenonh;  by  Poland  and  Hungary,  on  the'eaft  j 
by  Auftria  and  Bavaria,  on  the  fouth ;  and  by  the  Palatinate  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  weft;  comprehending,  1.  Bohemia  Proper;  2,  Silcfia ;  and  3, 
Moravia. 

Divifions.  Chief  towns. 


Bohemia  Pro-1 
per,  W.  moilly  I 
lubjecfr  to  the 
Hor  of  Auflria, 


2,  Silelia,  Eaft, 
moflly  fubje^l 
to  the  king  of 
PruiFia. 

3.  Moravia,-  S.  en- 
tirely fubje£l  to 
the  houfe  of  Au- 
flria. 

Soil  and  air.] 


Prague,  E.  long.  14-20.  N.  lat.  50. 

Koningfgratz,  E. 

Glatz,  E.  fubje6l  to  the  king  of  Pruflia* 
Egra,  W. 
TBreflau,  E.  long.  16-50.  N.  lat- 

Glogau,  N. 
J  Croflen,  N. 
Jagendorf,  S. 

Tropaw,  S.  fubje^t  to  the  houfe  of  Auftrla. 
Tefchen,  S.  fubjedt  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria» 

Olmutz,  E,  long.  16-45.  49"4<^» 
Brin,  middle 


Igla,  S.W. 


The  air  of  Bohemia  is  not  thought  fo  wholefome  m 
that  of  the  reft  of  Germany,  though  its  foil  and  produce  are  pretty  much 
the  fame. 

Mountains.]  Bohemia,  though  almofl  furrounded  with  mountains^ 
contains  non^  of  note  or  diftindlion. 

Metai.s  and  minerals.]  This  kingdom  contains  rich  mines  of 
hlver,  quickfilver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  fulphur,  and  faltpetre ;  alfo  feve- 
ral  forts  of  precious  ftones,  fomeof  w^hich  are  little  inferior  to  the  oriental 
gems.    Its  chief  manufa(5lures  are  linen,  copper,  iron,  and  glafs. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,.)  We  have  no  certain 
CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  ]  account  of  th-e  prefent 

*  Frederic  III.  king  of  Pruflia,  and  eleilor  of  Brandenlnxrg,  was^born  171a,  mamedl 
in  1733  to  Elizabeth-Chriftina  of  Brunfwic-Wolfenbuttle,  born  1715,  by  whom  he^ 
has  no  jffue.  The  ifiue  of  the  late  William-Augiiflus,  next  brother  to  the  king,  arc- 
Frederic- William,  prince  royal  of  Pruflia,  born  in  1744,  and  married  in  1765  to  the 
princefs  Elizabeth-Ulrica,  of  Brunfv-'ic.  2.  Frederica-Sophia-Wiiheimina,  born  ia 
Ij^iy  and  married  ii!  1^67  to  tbeprincs  of  Orange, 
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population  of  Boiiemia ;  about  150  years  ago,  it  was  computed  to  con- 
tain 3,000,000  inhabitants  ;  they  are  thought  at  piefent  nut  to  be  fo  nu- 
merous. The  Bohemians,  in  their  perfons,  habits,  aad  manners,  referable  . 
the  Germans.  There  is,  among  them,  no  middle  ftate  of  people  ;  for 
every  lord  is  a  fovereign,  and  every  tenant  a  flave.  The  lower  ranks  are 
accufed  of  being  addicted  to  pilfering  aud  fuperiVuion.  But  though  the 
Bohemians,  at  prefent,  are  not  remarkable  either  for  arts  or  arms,  yet. 
they  formerly  dilHnguifhed  themielves  as  the  mofi:  intrepid  afTertors  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  in  Europe  ;  witnefs  the  early  introduftion  of  the 
reformed  religion  into  their  country,  when  it  was  fcarcely  known  in  any 
other,  the  many  glorious  defeats  they  gave  to  the  Auibian  power,  and 
their  generous  llruggles  for  independency.  Their  virtues  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  caufes  of  their  decay  ;  as  no  means  were  left  unemployed  by 
their  defpotic  mailers  for  breaking  their  fpirit ;  though  it  is  certain,  their 
internal  jealoulies  and  dilTenfions  greatly  contributed  to  their  fubjedion; 
Their  cufloms  and  diverfions  are  the  fame  as  in  Germany. 

Religion.]  Though  popery  is  the  eftablilhed  religion  of  Bohemia^ 
yet  many  of  the  Moravians  have  embraced  a  vifionary  unintelligible  pro- 
teftantifm,  if  it  deferves  that  name,  which  they  propagate,  by  their  zeal- 
ous miffionaries,  through  all  the  parts  of  the  globe  j  fome  of  whom  have 
lately  made  profelytes  in  Great  Britain ;  they  have  a  raeeting-houfe  in 
London,  and  have  obtained  an  a6t  of  parliament  for  a  fettlement  in  the 
plantations. 

Archbishopricks  and  Bishopricks.]  Prague  is  the  only  Bohemiatl 
archbiflioprick.   The  Bifhopricks  are  Koningfgratz,  Breflau,  and  Olmutz* 

Language.]    The  proper  language  of  the  Bohemians  is  a  dialed  of 
the  Sclavonian,  but  they  generally  fpeak  German  or  High  Dutch. 

University.]    The  only  univerhty  of  Bohemia  is  that  of  Prague. 

Cities  and  towns.]  Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  is  one  of  the 
fineft  and  moft  magnificent  cities  in  Europe,  and  famous  for  its  noble 
bridge,  which  is  1850  feet  long,  and  34  feet  broad;  it  coniifts  of  16 
arches,  and  is  adorned  on  each  lide  with  2S  ftatues  of  faints.  Its  circum- 
ference is  fo  large,  that  the  grand  Pruffian  army,  in  its  lafl:  liege,  never 
could  completely  inveil  it.  For  this  reafon,  it  is  able  to  make  a  vigorous 
defence  in  cafe  of  a  regular  liege.  The  inhabitants,  however,  are  thought 
not  to  be  proportioned  to  its  capacioufnefs,  being  thought  not  to  exceed 
70,000  Chrlilians,  and  about  13,000  Jews.  It  contains  92  churches  and 
chapels,  and  40  cloifters.  It  is  a  place  of  little  or  no  trade,  and  therefore 
the  middling  inhabitants  arc  not  wealthy  ;  but  the  Jews  are  faid  to  carrjf 
on  a  large  commerce  in  jewels,  Bohemia  contains  many  other  towns, 
fome  of  wiiich  are  fortified,  but  they  are  remarkable  neither  for  Hrength 
nor  manufactures.  Olmutz  is  the  capital  of  Moravia  :  it  is  well  fortified, 
and  has  manufactures  of  woollen,  iron,  glafs,  paper,  and  gunpowder. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]    See  Germany. 

Constit  ution  and  government.]  The  forms,  and  only  *thd' 
forms  of  the  old  Bohemian  conftitution  ilill  fubfifl  •  but  the  governftient 
under  the  emperor,  is  defpotic.  The  ftates  are  com.pofed  of  the 
clergy,  nobility,  gentry,  and  reprefentatives  of  towns.  Their  fovereigns, 
of  late,  have  not  been  fond  of  provoking  them  by  ill  ufage,  and  they  have 
a  general  averfion  towards  the  Auftnans.  This  kingdom  is  fr^uently 
defcribed  as  part  of  Germany,  but  with  little  reafon,  for  it  is  not  in  any 
of  the  nine  circles,  nor  does  it  contribute  any  thing  towards  the  forces  or 
I'evenues  of  the  empire,  nor  is  it  fubjecl  to  any  of  its  laws.    What  gives 
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fome  colour  to  this  miftake  is,  that  the  king  of  Bohemia  is  the  firft  fecufai* 
eledor  of  the  empire,  and  their  kings  have  been  eleded  emperors  of  Ger- 
many for  many  years. 

Revenues.]  The  revenues  of  Bohemia  are  whatever  the  fovereign  is 
pleafed  to  exad  from  the-  ftates  of  the  kingdom,  when  they  are  annually 
alTemblcd  at  Prague,    They  may  perhaps  amount  to  650,0001.  a  year, 

Arms.  7  be  arms  of  Bohemia  are,  argent,  a  lion  gules,  the  tail' 
moped,  and  palfed  in  faltier,  crowned  languid,  and  armed,  or. 

History.]  The  Bohemian  nobility  ufed  to  eleft  their  own  princes, 
though  the  emperors  of  Germany  fometimes  impofed  a  king  upon  them, 
and  at  length  ufurped  that  throne  theml'elves.  In  1414,  John  Hufs  and 
Jerome  of  Prague,  two  of  the  firft  reformers,  were  burnt  at  the  council  of 
Conftance,  though  the  emperor  of  Germany  had  given  them  his  protection. 

This  occafioned  an  rnfurre6tion  in  Bohemia  :  the  people  of  Prague  threw 
the  emperor's  officers  out  of  the  windows  of  the  council-chamber ;  and  the 
famous  Zifca^  a/fiembling  an  army  of  40,000  Bohemian?,  defeated  the  em- 
peror's forces  in  feveral  engagements,  and  drove  the  Imperialifls  out  of  the 
kingdom.  The  divifion  of  the  Huffites,  am.ong  themfelves,  enabled  the  em- 
peror to  keep  polTeffion  of  Bohemia,  though  an  attempt  was  made  to 
throw  off  the  imperial  yoke,  by  ele(^ing  a  proteftant  king  in  the  perfon 
of  the  prince  Palatine,  fon-in-law  to  James  I.  of  England.  The  mis- 
fortunes of  this  prince  are  well  known^  Be  was  driven  from  Bohemia  by 
the  emperor's  generals,  and  being  Gripped  of  his  other  dominions,  wa& 
forced  to  depend  on  the  court  of  England  for  a  fubiiftence;  and  the  Bohe-- 
isiians,  fince  that  time,  have  remained  fubje6t  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.. 


H  U   N   G   A   R  Y. 

Situation  and  extent* 

Miles.  Degrees, 
iength  300  ]  ,  5   17  and  23.  Eafl  longitude. 

Breidth  200  V  ^etvve^n  |  ^^^.^.^  latitude. 

^  ,  T"^  HAT  part  of  Hungary  which  belongs  to  the? 

IJoUNDARi^s.J  jl  j^^^^^^  of  Auftria  (forit  formerly  included  Tran- 
fylvania,  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  Morlachia,  Servia,  Walachia,  Temefwar^ 
and  other  countries)  is  bounded  by  Poland,  on  the  north  ;  by  Tranfyl- 
yania  and  Walachia,  eailj  by  Sclavonia,  foutbj  and  by  Austria  and  Mo- 
ravia, weft. 

The  general  divifion  of  Hungary,  is  into  Upper,  by  fome  called  Pro- 
per^ and  Lower  Hungary  ;  the  former  lying  norths  and  the  latter  fouth 
of  the  Danube.    Their  chiefs  towns  being  Prefburg  and  Buda.- 

Ai'Ry  SOIL,  AND  Produce.]  The  air,  a^id.  confequently  the  climate,.. 
of  the  foiM:hern  parts  of  Hungary,  is  found  to  be  unhealthful,  owing  to 
its  numerous  lakes,  ftagnated  waters,  and  marfiies ;  the  northern  parts 
being  mountainous  and  barren,  the  air  is  fweet  and  wholefome.  No- 
country  in  the  world  can  boaft  a  richer  foil  than  that  plain  which  extends 
3c o  miles  from  Prefourg  to  Belgrade,  and  produces  corn,  grafs,  efculent 
plants,  tobacco,  faftron,  afparagu?,  melons,  hops,  pulfe,  millet,  buckn 
whear,  delicious  wine,  fruits  of  varioys  kindsj-  peaches,-  mulberry-trees^ 
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^cbefnuts,  and  wood :  com  is  in  fuch  plenty,  that  it  fells  for  one  fixtk 
part  of  its  price  in  England. 

Rivers.]  Thefe  are  the  Danube,  Drave,  Teyffe,  Merlfh,  and  thcTemcs* 

Waters.]  Hungary  contains  feveral  lakes,  particularly  four  among- 
the  Carpathian  mouutains,  of  confiderable  extent,  and  abounding  with 
iii'h.  I'he  Hungarian  baths  and  mineral  waters  are  efteemed  the  moll 
fovereign  of  any  in  Europe  ;  but  their  magnificent  buildings,  raifed  by 
the  Turks  when  in  pofTelijon^of  the  country,  particularly  thofe  of  Buda,^ 
are  fuffered  to  go  to  decay. 

Mountains.]  The  Carpathian  mountains,  which  divide  Hungary 
from  Poland  on  the  .north,  are  the  chief  in  Hungary,  though  many  de-' 
tached  mountains  are  found  in  the  country,  as  the  Benikova,  which  is 
6,200  feet  perpendicular  height.  Their  tops  are  generally  covered  with, 
wood,  and  on  their  fides  grow  the  richefi  gra,pes  in  the  world. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Hungary  is  remarkably  well  flocked  with 
both.  It  abounds  not  only  with  gold  and  filver  mJnes,  but  with  plenty  of 
excellent  copper,  vitriol,  iron,  orpiment,  quickfilver^  cryfocolia,  and 
terra  figillata.  Before  Hungary  became  the  feat  of  dellrudlive  wars,  be- 
tween Turks  and  Chriftians,  or  fell  under  the  power  of  the  houfe  of  Au- 
Uria,  thofe  mines  were  furnilhed  with  proper  works  and  v\-orkmen,  and 
produced  vail  revenues  to  the  native  princes.  The  Himgarlan  gold  and 
filver  employed  mint-houfes,  not  only  in  Hungary,  but  in  Germany,  and 
the  continent  of  Europe  ;  but  all  thofe  mines  are  now  greatly  diininiihed 
in  their  value,  their  works  being  dellroyed  or  demolifhed  ;  fome  of  them, 
however,  ftill  fubfift,  to  the  great  emolument  of  the  natives. 

Vegetable  and  animal")     Hungary  is  remarkable  for  a  fine  breed 
p.RODucTiONS.  J  of  horfes,  generally  moufe-coloured,  and 

highly  efteerned  by  military  officers,  fo  that  great  numbers  of  them  are 
^exported.  There  is  a  remarkable  breed  of  large  rams  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Frefburg.  Its  other  vegetable  and  animal  produ6lions  are  in  ge- 
neral the  fame  with  thofe  of  Germany,  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 
The  Hungarian  winea,  however,  particularly  Tockay,  are  preferable  t& 
rlhok  of  any  other  country,  at  leali  in  Europe. 

'  Population,  inhabitants,  man-|  It  was  late  before  the 'northern 
NERs.,  CUSTOMS,  AND  D  1 VE R s  1  o N s ./ barbarians  drove  th^  Romans 

•out  of  Hungary,  and  fome  of  rthe  defcendants  of  their  legionary  forces  axe 
ilill  to  be  diflinguifiied  in  the  inland  parts,  by  their  fpeaklng  Latin.  Be 
that  as  it  \i'ill,  before  the  Turks  got  pofl^effion  of  Conftantinople,  we  have 
reafon  to  think,  that  Hungary  was  one  of  the  mofl  populous  and  powerful 
4cingdoms  in  Europe  ;  and  if  the  houfe  of  Auftria  fnould  give  the  proper 
encouragement  to  the  inhabitants  to  repair  their  works,  and  clear  their 
fens,  it  might  become  fo  again  in  a  century  hence.  Both  Hungaries  at 
prefent,  exclufive  of  Tranfylvania,  and  Croatia,  are  thought  to  contain 
abouttwo  millions  and  a  h-alf  of  inhabitants.  The  Hungarians  have  man- 
ners peculiar  to  thcmlelves^  They  pique  themfelves  on  being  defcended 
from  thofe  heroes,  who  formed  the  bulwark  of  Chriftendom  againfl  the 
infidels.  In  their  perfons  they  are  Well  made.  Their  fur-caps,  their 
■clofe -bodied  coats,  girded  by  a  fafh,  and  their  cloalc,  or  mantle,  which  is 
fo  contrived,  as  to  buckle  under  one  arm,  ib  that  the  right  hand  may  be 
always  at  liberty,  gives  them  an  aiv  of  milltary.dignity.  The  men  fiiave 
their  beards,  but  ail  the  inferior  fort  preferve  their  whiikers  on  their  uppet 
lips.  1  heir  ufual  arms  are  a  broad  fword,  and  a  .kind  .of  pcil-ax,  befidea 
l^eir^fire-arms.    The  ladies  are  reckoned  handfomer  than  thofe  of  Auilria, 
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and  tbeir  fable  drefs  with  fleeves  llrait  to  their  arms,  and  their  flays 
faftened  before  with  gold,  pearl,  or  diamond  little  buttons,  arc  well 
known  to  the  French  and  Englifh  ladies.  Both  men  and  vyomen,  in  what 
they  call  the  Mine-towns,  v/ear  fur,  and  even  Iheep-fkin  dreffes.  The 
inns  upon  the  roads  are  moft  miferable  hovels,  and  even  thofe  feldom  to 
be  met  with.  Their  hogs,  which  yield  the  chief  animal  food  for  their 
peafants,  and  their  poultry,  live  in  the  fame  apartment  with  their  owners. 
The  gour,  and  the  fever,  o\ying  to  the  unwholefomenefs  of  the  air,  are 
the  predominant  difeafes  in  Hungary.  The  natives  in  general  are  indo- 
lent,  and  leave  trade  and  manufa6tures  to  the  Greeks  and  other  flrangers, 
fettled  in  their  country  ;  the  fiatnefs  of  which  renders  travelling  commo- 
dious, either  by  land  or  water.  The  dlverfions  of  the  inhabitants  are  of 
the  v/arllke  and  athletic  kind.  They  are  in  general  a  brave  and  magna- 
nimous pc<'ple.  Their  anceftors,  even  fmce  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century,  were  ib  jealoub  of  their  liberties,  that,  rather  t  han  be  tyrannized 
over  by  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  they  often  fubmitted  to  that  of  Othman  ; 
but  their  fidelity  the  the  late  emprefs-queen,  during  her  diftrefs,  not- 
withflanding  the  provocations  they  received  from  her  houle,  will  be  always 
I'emembered  to  th^jr  honour. 

•  Religion,]  The  eftabliQied  religion  of  the  Hungarians  is  the  Ro- 
man Catholic,  though  the  major  part  of  the  inhabiraiits  are  Proteftants  op 
Greeks,  and  the  late  emprefs-queen,  out  of  gr^.ticude  for  their  fervices, 
reftored  them  to  the  fulj  exerci'e  of  their  civil  ^.nd  rtli  ious  liberies. 
.  Archbxs Hf^PR  J CKS  AND  B iSKop I cKS.J  The  avchOiinopricks  are  Pref- 
burg.  Gran,  and  Coloczr.  The  billiopricks,  Great  Waradin,  Agria, 
Yefprin,  Raab,  and  Five  Churches, 

La'sGuage.]  As  the  Hungarians  are  mixed  with  Germans,  Sclavo- 
nians,  and  Waiachians,  they  have  a  variety  of  di.ileds,  ;uid  one  of  then^ 
is  faid  to  approach  near  the  Hebrew.  The  better  and  the  middlemoft  rank 
fpeak  German,  and  almoft  all  of  them  Latin,  eithe-^  pure  or  barbarous. 

Ant'qui  ri  ANiD  CURIOSITIES,  ■(  The  artificial  curiofitics  of  this 
NATURAL  ANE>  ARTIFICIAL.  /  couutry  conlill  of  its  bndges, 
baths,  and  mines.  The  bridge  of  Efiek;;  builtover  the  Danube  and  Drave, 
is,  properly  fpcaking,  a  continuation  of  bridges,  five  miles  in  length, 
fortified  with  towers  at  cerrain  diftances.  It  was  an  important  pafs  during 
the  w'ars  between  the  Turks  and  Hungarians.  A  bridge  of  boats  runs  over 
the  Danube,  half  a  mile  long,  between  Buda  and  Pefi  ;  and  abouf  twenty 
Hungarian  miles  dillanr  from  Belgrade,  is  the  remains  of  a  bridge,  erected 
by  the  Romans,  adjudged  to  be  the  mofl  magnificent  of  any  in  the 
-world.  The  baths  and  minei  here  have  nothing  to  diftinguifh  them  frofH 
the  like  works  in  other  countiies. 

One  of  the  mod  remarkable  natural  curiofities  of  Hungary,  is  a  cavern 
in  a  mountain  near  Szelics;  the  aperture  of  this  cavern,  which  fronts  the 
fouth,  is  eighteen  fathom  high,  and  eight  broad;  its  fubterraneous  paf- 
fages  couliLl:  entirely  of  folid  rock,  ftretching  away  farther  fouth  than  has 
been  yet  difcovered  ;  as  far  as  it  is  pradicable  to  go^  the  height  is  found 
to  be  50  fathon:i3,  and  the  breadth  26.  Many  other  wonderful  particu- 
lars are  related  of  this  cavern,  which  is  an  article  in  natural  philofophy, 
ilftonifhing  rocks  are  common  in  Hungary,  and  fome  of  its  chu+xhes  are 
admirable  architedure. 

CiT'iEs,  TOWNS,  FORTS,  AND  OTHER  I      Thcfc are  gtcatly  decayed 
EDIFICES,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE.     (  from  their  ancient  magnifi- 
cence, but  many  of  the  foriificatioDp  are  ftill  veiy  ftrong,  and  kept  in 
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^God  order,  Prefi>urg,  though  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  Is  neither 
large,  well  built,  nor  well  fortified.  On  a  hill  above  the  town,  Hands 
the  caftle,  in  which  the  Hungarian  regalia  are  kept,  Buda,  formerly  the 
capital  of  Hungary,  retains  little  of  its  ancient  magnificence,  but  its 
llrength  and  fortifications,  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  Peft,  which  lies 
on  the  opponte  fide  of  the  Danube,  Raab  is  likewife  a  flrong  city,  as 
is  Gran  and  Comorra,  Tockay  has  been  already  mentioned  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  wines. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  Having  already  mentioned  the 
natural  produce  of  the  country,  all  I  can  add  is,  that  the  chief  manufac- 
tures and  exports  of  the  natives  confifl  of  metals,  drugs,  and  fait, 

CoNSTiTUTJON  AND  GOVERNMENT.]  The  Hungarians  dillike  the 
term  of  queen,  and  called  their  late  fovereign  king  Terefa.  Their  go- 
vernment preferves  the  remains  of  many  checks  upon  the  regal  power. 
They  have  a  diet,  or  parliament,  a  Hungary-office,  which  refembles  our 
chancery,  and  which  refides  at  Vienna;  as  the  lladtholder's  council, 
which  comes  pretty  near  the  Britifli  privy-council,  but  has  a  municipal 
jurirdiction,  does  at  Prefburg.  Every  royal  town  has  its  fenate  ;  and  the 
Gefpan  chafts  refemble  our  juflices  of  the  peace.  Befi<.ies  this,  they  have 
an  exchequer,  and  nine  chambers,  and  other  fubordlnate  Cv;urts. 

IMiLiTAR  Y  STRENGTH.]  TliQ  late  emprefs-qucen  could  bring  to  the  field, 
at  any  time,  50,000  Hungarians  in  their  own  country,  but  feldom  drew 
out  ot  it  above  20,000  ;  thefe  were  generally  light-horfc,  and  well  known 
to  modern  times  by  the  name  of  Huifars.  They  are  not  near  fo  large  as 
the  German  horfe  ;  and  therefore  the  Hufiars  iland  upon  their  fhort  flir- 
ruds  when  they  lirike.  Their  expedition  and  alertnefs  has  been  found  fo 
ferviceable  in  war,  that  the  greatetf  powers  in  Europe  have  troops  that  go 
by  the  fame  name.  Their  foot  are  called  Pandours  and  Croats,  and  wear 
leathers  in  their  caps,  according  to  the  number  of  enemies  they  pretend 
to  have  killed  :  both  horfe  and  foot  are  an  excellent  militia,  very  good  at 
a  purfuit,  or  ravaging  and  plundering  a  country,  but  not  equal  to  regular 
troops  in  a  pitched  battle. 

Coins.]  Hungary  was  formerly  remarkable  for  its  coinage,  and  there 
are  ftill  extant  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  a  complete  feries  of  coins 
of  their  former  kings.  More  Greek  and  koman  medals  have  been 
^ifcovered  in  this  country,  than  perhaps  in  any  other  in  Europe. 

Arms.]  The  emperor,  for  armorial  enfigns,  bears  quarterly,  bar- 
tvife  argent,  and  gules  of  eight  pieces. 

HisTuRY.]  '^i  he  Huns,  atter  fubduing  this  country,  communicated 
their  name  to  it,  being  then  part  of  the  ancient  Pannonia,  Hungary  was 
formerly  an  aifemblage  of  ditferent  ihtes,  and  the  firfl  who  affumed  the 
title  of  king,  was  Stephen,  about  the  year  1000,  when  he  embraced 
Chriflianity.  About  the  year  13 10,  king  Charles  Robert  afcended  the 
throne,  and  fubdued  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Croatia,  Dalmacia,  Sclavonia, 
and  many  other  provinces ;  but  many  of  thofe  conqueils  were  afterwards 
reduced  by  the  Venetians,  Turks,  and  other  powers.  In  the  15th  cen- 
tury Hunniades,  who  was  guardian  to  the  infant  king  Ladiflaus,  bravely 
repulled  the  I'urks,  who  invaded  Hungary  ;  and  upon  the  death  of  Ladi- 
flaus,  the  Hungarians,  in  1438,  nufed  Matthias^  Corvinus,  fon  to  Hun- 
niades, to  their  throne.  Lewis,  king  of  Hungary,  in  1526,  was  killed 
in  a  battle,  fighting  againft  S'^lyman,  emperor  of  the  Turks.  This  battle 
had  almoft  proved  fatal  to  Hungary,  but  archduke  Ferdinand,  brother  to 
|he  emperor  Charles  V,  having  married  the  filler  of  Lewis,  he  claimed 
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the  tide  of  Huiigary,  in  which  he  fucceeded,  with  fome  diflkulty,  and 
that  kingdcra  has  ever  fmce  belonged  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  though  by 
its  conflicuiion  its  crown  ought  to  be  elective.  For  the  reft  of  the  Huiv 
garipi  hiHory  fee  Germany, 


TRANSYLVANIA,    SCLAVONIA,  and 
CROATIA, 

I Have  thrown  thofe  countries  under  one  divifion,  for  feveral  reafons, 
particularly  becaufe  we  have  no  precife  or  authentic  account  of  their 
extent  and  boiuidaries  ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix  what  part  of  them 
belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  what  to  the  Turks,  or  other  nations.. 
The  beil  account  therefore  T  can  give  of  them  is  as  ^oilows :  Tranfylvania 
is  generally  reckoned  to  belong  to  Hungary,  and  is  bounded  to  the  north 
l;y  the  Carpathian  niounrains,  which  divide  it  from  Poland  ;  on  the  eaft 
by  Moldavia  and  Walachia  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Walachia ;  and  qn  the  weft 
by  Upper  and  Lower  Kuu^,.iry.  It  lies  between  22  and  25  degrees  of 
jeafi  lon^'jiude,  and  4^  and  48  of  north  latitude.  Its  length  is  extended 
*ibout  180,  audits  breadth  120  miles;  but  furroundei  on  all  lides  by 
high  mountains.  Its  produce,  vegetables,  and  animals,  are  almoft  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  Hungary.  The  air  is  wholefome  and  temperate  ;  but 
ihe  wine,  though  good,  is  not  equal  to  fhe  Hungarian.  Its  chief  city  is 
iJermanftad:,  and  its  interior  government  ftill  partakes  greatly  of  the 
sncieiH  feudal  fyftem,  being  compo!ed  of  many  independent  ftates  and 
princes.  They  owe  but  a  nominal  fubiedion  to  the  Auftrians,  who  leave 
|:hem  in  pcfteffion  of  all  their  privileges,  i'apifts,  Lutherans,  Calvinifts, 
Socinians,  Arians,  Greeks,  Mahometans,  and  other  fedaries  here  enjoy 
lilieir  feveral  religions.  Tranfylvania  is  thought  to  add  but  little  to  the 
Auftrian  revenue,  though  it  exports  fome  metal  and  fait  to  Hungary, 
.liermanlladt  is  a  large,  ftrong,  and  well  built  city,  as  is  Claufemburg 
and  Wiifemburg.  All  forts  of  provifions  here  are  very  cheap,  and  ex- 
cellent in  their  kinds.  The  feat  of  government  is  at  Hermanftadr,  and 
the  governor  is  afnfted  by  a  council  made  up  of  Roman  Catholics,  Cai« 
yiniils,  and  Lutherans.  The  diet,  or  parliament,  meets  by  fummons, 
and  receives  the  commands  of  the  fovereign,  to  vyhom  of  late  they  appear 
to  have  been  entirely  devoted.  They  have  a  liberty  of  making  remon- 
flrances  and  feprelentations  in  cafe  of  grievances, 

"  Ti'^'infylvania  is  part  of  the  ancient  Dacia,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
long  employed  the  Roman  arms,  before  they  could  be  fubdued.  Their 
defcendants  retain  the  fame  military  charader.  The  population  of  the 
country  is  not  afcertained,  bL)t  if  the  Tranfylvanians  can  bring  to  the 
field,  as  has  been  affcrted,  30,000  troops,  the  whole  number  of  inhabi- 
|:ants  rnufc  he  confiderable.  At  prefent  its  military  force  is  reduced  to  ftx 
fegiments  of  1,500  men  each  ;  buf  it  is  \yell  known  that,  during  the 
laft  two  wars  in  which  the  houfe  of  Aufti  ia  was  engaged,  the  Tranfylva- 
pians  did  great  feryiccs.  Hennanftadt  is  its  only  biOioprick,  and  the 
Tra nfy IvaiVians  at  prefent  feem  to  trouble  themfelves  little,  either  about 
Jea'faiag  or  religion,  though  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  eiiabiiftied  church. 
The  various  revolutions  in  their  government  prove  their  impatience  under 
il^lFY  ?       though  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz,,  in  1699,  gave  the  fovercignty. 
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jof  Tranfylvania  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 'yet  the  natives  enjoy  what  wc 
niay  call  a  loyal  arillocracy,  which  their  fovcreigns  do  not  think  proper 
t@  invade. 

Sclavoni-a  lies  between  the  i6th  and  2  id  degrees  of  eafl  longitude,  and 
the  45th  and  47th  of  north  latitude.    It  is  thought  to  be  about  200  miles 
in  leiif^eh,  and  60  in  breadth,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Diave  on  the  north, 
by  the  Danube  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Save  on  the  Ibuth,  and  by  Kiria,  in 
Auftria,  on  the  vveil.    The  reafon  why  Hungary,  Tranfylvania,  Sclavonia, 
and  the  other  nations,  fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of  Auftrla,  in  thofe  parts,  con-^ 
tain  a  furprifing^  variety  of  people,  differing  in  name,  language,  and' 
manners,  is  becaufe  liberty  here  made  its  lail  Hand  againil:  the  Roman  arms, 
which,  by  degrees,  forced  the  remains  of  the  different  nations  they  have 
conquered  into  thofe  quarters.    The  thicknefs  of  the  woods,  the  rapidity 
of  rivers,  and  the  ffrength  of  the  country,  favoured  their  reliflance  ;  and 
their  defcendents,  notwithffanding  the  power  of  the  Turks,  the  Auffrians, 
the  Kungarians,  and  the  Poles,  ftill  retain  the  fame  fpirlt  of  independency. 
Without  minding  the  arrangements,  made  by  the  fovereigns  of  Europe, 
they  are  quiet  under  the  government  that  leaves  them  moil  at  liberty. 
That  they  .are  generous,  as  well  as  brave,  appears  from  their  attachment 
to  the  houfe  of  Auffria,  which,  till  the  laff  two  wars^  ne^er  was  fenfible 
of  their  value  and  valour  ;  infomuch,  that,  it  is  well  known,  that  they 
preferved  the  pragmatic  fandtion,  and  kept  the  imperial  crown  in  that 
family     The  Sclavonians,  formerly,  gave  fo  much  work  to  the  Roman 
arms,  that,  it  is  thought,  the  word  Slave  took  its  original  from  them,  on 
account  of  the  great  numbers  of  them  who  were  carried  into  bondage, 
fo  late  as  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.    Though  Sclavonia  yields  neicherin 
beauty  nor  fertility  to  Elungary  and  Tranfylvania,  yet  the  ravages  of  war 
are  fciil  vilible  in  the  face  of  the  country,  which  lies,  in  a  great  meafure, 
unimproved.    The  Sclavonians,  from  their  ignorance,  perhaps,  are  zeal- 
ous Roman  catholics,  though  Greeks  and  Jews  are  tolerated.    Here  we 
meet  with  two  bifbopricks,  that  of  Rofega,  which  is  the  capital  of  the 
country,  and  Zagrab,  which  lies  on  the  Dravc  ;  but  we  know  of  no  unir 
yerlities.    The  inhabitants  are  compofed  of  Servians,  R^adzian?,  Croats, 
Waluchians,  Germans,  Hungarians,  and  a  vaft  number  of  other  people, 
whofe  names  were  never  known,  even  to  the  Auffrians  them f elves,  but 
from  the  military  muffer-rolls,  when  they  poured  their  troops  into  the  field, 
during  the  two  laff  wars. 

Croatia  lies  between  the  iqth  and  17th  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and 
the  4.::th  and  47th  of  north  latitude.  It  is  80  miles  in  length,  and  70  m 
l;^readth.  The  manners,  government,  religion,  language,  and  cuitoms, 
of  the  Croats,  are  hmilar  to  thofe  of  the  Sclavonians  and  Tranfylvanians, 
who  are  their  neighbours.  They  are  excellent  irregular  troops,  and,  as 
fuch,  are  famed  in  modern  hiiiory,  under  the  name  of  Pandours,  and 
various  other  deijgnations.  The  truth  is,  the  houfe  of  Aulfria  finds  its 
intereft  in  fuffering  them,  and  the  neighbouring  nations,  to  live  in  their 
own  manner.  Their  towns  are  blended  with  each  other,  there  fcarcely 
being  any  diftlndicn  of  boundaries.  Zagrab  (which  I  have  already  men^ 
tioned)  for  inffance,  is  thought  to  be  the  capital  of  Croatia.  AH  the 
fovereignty  exercifed  over  them,  by  the  Auffrians,  feems.  to  confiff  in  the 
military  arangements  for  bringing  them  occafionally  into  the  field. 

As  to  the  other  Aullrian  dominions,  tney  are  lo  intermixed  with  thofe 
pf  the  Venetians,  Turks,  and  other  nations,  that  it  is  impoflibie  to  fepa-? 
f^XQ  tljem,  and  they  fhall  be  qientioned  occiifionally. 
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Situation  and  extent. 
Miles.  Degrees, 
Length  7C0  }  u_,.„-p„  5  16  and  34  Eaft  longitude. 
Breadth68o  J  ^^'^^^^e"  I  ^6  and  57  North  latitude. 

Boundaries.]  I^EFORE  the  commenceiiie^^^^  the  late  war  the 
A3  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  the  great  duchy  of  Li- 
Jhiinia  annexed,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Livonia,  Mufcovy,  and 
the  Baltic  fea;  on  the  ealt  by  Mufcovy  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Hungary,  Turky, 
and  i  ittle  Tartary  ;  on  the  well  by  Germany ;  and  had  the  form  of  its 
g;overnment  been  as  perfect  as  its  fituation  was  compafl,  it  might  have 
l^een  one  of  the  moil  powerful  kingdoms  in  the  unive^-fe.  Its  grand 
Uivilions  were, 


Poland. 


rLithuunia, 
I  Podolia, 

IVolhinia, 
Red  RufTia, 
.  (  Great  Poland, 

I  Mafovia, 

!  Samogltia, 
I  Pruffia  Royal, 
tPolachia. 


80  G 


Chief  cities. 


Wilna 
Caminieck 
Lucko - 
Lembui'g 

ruefna 
Cracow 
Breffici 

Warsaw  ^  ^* 

Rafiem 
Elbing 
Bielh 

Mittaw. 


Ion.  21-5. 
lat.  5Z-15- 


Total—  226,414 

Dantzidc,  Thorn,  and  Elbing,  in  PrufTia  Royal,  are  free  cities,  under  the 
I    protedlion  of  Poland  ;  but  Jiave  btien  feized  lately  b'y  the  king  of  Pruffia. 


Name.]  It  is  generally  thought  that  Poland  takes  its  name  from  Po- 
]u,  or  Pole,  a  Sclavonian  word  fignifying  a  country  fit  for  hunting,  for 
which  none  was,  formerly,  more  proper,  on  account  of  its  plamsy  woods, 
vv"ild  beafts.,  and  game  of  every  kind. 

Cljmats.]  The  air  of  Poland  is  fuch  as  may  be  expected  from  fo 
€xtenfive  but  level  a  climate.  In  the  north  parts  it  is  cold  but  healthy. 
The  Carpathian  mountains,  which  feparate  Poland  from  Hungary,  are 
covered  with  everlailing  fnow,  which  has  been  known  to  fail  in  the  midfl 
of  fummer.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  climate  of  Poland  is  tempe-r 
rate,  and  far  from  -being  fo  unfettled,  either  in  winter  or  fummer,  as 
jnight  be  fuppofed  from  fo  northerly  a  lituation. 

Soil,  produce,  and  waters.]  Poland  is  in  general  a  level  country, 
iind  the  foil  is  fertile  in  corn,  as  appears  from  the  vail  quantities  that 
are  fent  from  thence,  down  the  Viliula,  to  Dantzic,  and  are  bought  up  by 
tha  Dutch  and  other  nations.  The  paftures  of  Poland,  efpecially  in. 
Pcdoiiaj  arc  rich  beyond  expreffion  j  and,  if  is.  faid, .  one  can  hardly  fee 
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the  cattle  that  graze  in  the  meadows.  Here  are  mines  of  lilver,  copper^ 
iron,  fait,  and  coals ;  the  interior  parts  of  Poland  contain  forells,  which 
furnifli  timber  in  lb  great  quantities,  that  it  is  employed,  in  houfe-build- 
ing,  inftead  of  bricks,  Hone,  and  tiles.  Various  kinds  of  fruits  and 
herbs,  and  fome  grapes,  are  produced  in  Poland,  and  are  excellent  when 
they  meet  with  culture  ;  but  their  wine  feldom  or  never  comes  to  perfec- 
tion, Poland  produces  various  kinds  of  clays  fit  for  pipes  and  earthen 
ware.  The  warer  of  many  fprings  is  boiled  into  fait.  The  virtues  of  a 
fpring,  in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow,  which  increafes  and  decreafes  with 
the  moon,  are  faid  to  be  wonderful  for  the  prefervarion  of  life,  and  it  is 
reported,  that  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  commonly  live  to  loo,  and 
fome  of  them  to  150  years  of  age.  This  fpring  is  inflammable,  and  by- 
applying  a  torch  to  it,  it  flames  like  the  fubtlefl:  fpirit  of  wine.  The 
flarne,  however,  dances  on  the  furface,  without  heating  the  water,  and  if 
negleded  to  be  extinguiflied,  which  it  may  eaflly  be,  it  communicates 
itlelf,  by  fubterraneous  conduits,  the  roots  of  trees,  in  a  neighbouring 
wood,  which  it  confumes ;  and,  about  35  years  ago,  the  flames  are  faid 
to  have  laUed  for  three  years,  before  they  could  be  entirely  cxtinguilhed, 
RiVE"S.]  I  he  chief  rivers  of  Poland  are,  the  Viflula  or  Weichfel, 
the  Neifler,  Neiper  or  Borifthenes,  the  Bog,  the  Dwina,  the  Worta,  the 
VVieman,  and  the  Duma. 

■  Lakfs.]  The  chief  of  the  few  lakes  contained  in  Poland,  is  Gopto, 
an  the  palatinate  of  Byzefly  ;  and  Birals,  or  the  WhiteLake,  and  is  faid  to 
jiye  thole  who  waili  in  it  of  a  fwdrrhy  complexion. 

Vecetaei.e  and  amimalI  The  vegetable  productions  of  Poland 
PRODUCTIONS  BYLrtNoV  have  been  already  mentioned  under  the 
AND  WATER.  )  article  of  Soil,  though  fome  are  pecu- 

liar to  itfelf,  particularly  a  kind  of  manna  (if  it  can  be  called  a  vege- 
table), which,  in  May  and  June,  the  inhabitants  fweep  into  fleves  with  the 
4ew,  and  it  ferves  for  food,  drefled  various  ways. 

The  foreds  of  Warfovia  or  Mafovia,  contain  plenty  of  uri,  or  buf- 
faloes, whofe  flefli  the  Poles  powder,  and  efteem  it  an  excellent  difh. 
Horfes,  wolves,  boars,  elks,  and  deer,  all  of  them  wild,  are  common 
in  the  Polifh  foreiis ;  and  there  is  a  fpecies  of  wild  horfes  and  afles,  that 
the  nobility  of  the  Ukrain,  as  well  as  natives,  are  fond  of.  A  kind  of 
wolf,  refembling  a  hart,  with  fpots  on  its  belly  and  legs,  is  found  here, 
and  affords  the  bell  furs  in  the  country  ;  but  the  elk,  which  is  common 
in  Poland,  as  well  as  in  fome  other  northern  countries,  is  a  very  extra- 
prdlnary  animal.  The  flefli  of  the  Polifli  elk  forms  the  moft  delicious 
part  of  their  gi-eateft  feafls.  His  body  is  of  the  deer  make,  but  much 
thicker  and  longer  ;  the  legs  high,  the  feet  broad  and  cloven,  the  horns 
large,  rough  and  broad,  like  a  wild  goat's.  Naturalifls  have  obferved, 
that,  upon  diflTeifting  an  elk,  there  was  found^  in  its  head,  fome  large  flies, 
with  its  brains  almost  eaten  away:  audit  is  an  obfervation,  fufliciently 
attefled,  that,  in  the  large  woods  and  wilder nefl^es  of  the  north,  this  poor 
snimal  is  attacked,  towards  the  winter  chiefly,  by  a  larger  fort  of  flies, 
^hat,  through  its  ears,  attempt  to  take  up  their  winter  quarters  in  its  he?id. 
This  perfecution  is  thought  to  affed  the  elk  with  the  fiUing-lv. Viiifs^ 
by  which  means  it  is  taken,  which  would  otherwife  prove  no  e.ify  maicer. 

PoruLATiON,  INHABITANTS,  MAN-  )  Froui  what  has  becn  la"r  rf 
NERS,  cUiTCMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  )  the  extent  of  Poi:;rd>  n 
fmpoffible  to  form  an  efl;imate  of  the  number  of  its  inh-ibitants  :  i:.:/ 
undoubtedly,  before  the  bf easing  out  cf  the  late   war,  we^. ;  ^  v.  ;/ 
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Numerous  ;  but  they  are  fo  little  known,  even  at  prefent,  that  numbers 
<j£  them,  in  remoter  parts,  continue  Itill  to  be  heathens,  or  have  very 
ii:mperfe£t  nodonsof  Chriilianity.  Some  have  fuppo^ed  Poland  and  Lithu- 
nia  to  contain  1^,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and  to  be,  at  lead,  as  populous 
as  France.  When  we  conlider  that  the  Poles  have  no  colonies,  and  Ibme- 
times  enjoy  long  trads  ot  peace,  and  that  no  fewer  than  2,000,000  of 
Jews  are  faid  to  inhabit  their  villages,  exclufive  of  thofe  who  live  in  their 
cities  anjd  towns,  perhaps  this  calculation  is  not  exaggerated.  The  Poles, 
•in  their  perfons,  make  a  noble  appearaace  ;  their  complexion  is  fair,  and 
their  fli.tpes  are  well  proportioned.  1  he}^  are  brave,  honell,  and  hofpi- 
cable :  and  their  women  fprightly,  yet  niodell,  and  fubmiliive  to  their 
liulbands. 

They  ufually  travel  on  horfeback:  a  Polifli  gentleman  will  not  travel  a 
flone's-throw  without  his  horfe  :  and  they  are  fo  hardy,  that  they  will 
€leep  upon  the  ground,  without  any  bed  or  covering,  in  froil:  and  fnow. 
The  Poles  never  live  above  ilairs,  and  their  apartments  are  not  united  ; 
ifhe  kitchen  is  on  one  ude,  the  liable  on  another,  the  dwelling-houfe  011 
ithc  third,  and  the  gate  on  the  front.  They  content  themfelves  with  a 
tfiw  fmall  beds,  and  if  any  lodge  at  their  houfes,  they  muft  carry  their 
tedding  with  them.  When  they  lit  down  to  dinner  or  fupper,  they  have 
their  trumpets  and  other  mufic  playing,  and  a  number  of  gentlemen  to 
wait  on  them  at  table,  all  ferv'ing  with  the  moil  profound  refpeiSt  ;  for 
tire  nobles  who  are  poor,  frequently  find  themfelves  under  the  necellity  of 
ferving  them  that  are  rich  ;  but  their  patron  ufually  treats  them  with 
civility,  and  permits  the  eideft  to  eat  with  him  at  his  table,  with  his  cap 
off  ;  and  every  one  of  them  has  his  peafant  boy  to  wait  on  him,  main- 
cained  by  the  mafter  of  the  family.  At  an  entertainment,  the  Poles  lay 
neither  knives,  forks,  nor  fpoons,  but  every  gueft  brings  them  with  him  ; 
and  they  no  fooner  lit  down  to  table,  than  all  the  doors  are  fliut,  and  not 
opened  till  the  company  return  home.  It  is  ufual  for  a  nobleman  to  give 
Kis,  fervant  part  of  his  meat,  which  he  eats  as  he  fiands  behind  him,  and 
to  let  him  drink  out  of  the  fame  cup  withhimfelf:  but  this  is  the  lefs 
•extraordinary,  if  it  be  confidered,  that  thefe  fervants  are  efteemed  his 
equals.  Bumpers  are  much  in  fafiiion,  both  here  and  in  Ruifva  ;  nor  will 
tliey  eafiiy  excufe  any  perfon  from  pledging  them.  It  would  exceed  the 
bounds  of  this  vjoy'k  to  defcribe  the  grandeur  and  equipages  of  the  PoUQi 
iiobility  ;  and  the  reader  may  figure  to  himfelf  an  idea  of  all  that  is  fafti-, 
jdious,  ceremonious,  expenfive,  and  flievvy  in  life,  to  have  any  concep- 
lion  of  their  y/ay  of  living.  They  carry  the  pomp  of  thejr  attendance, 
when  they  appear  abroad,  even  to  ridicule,  for  it  is  noEunufual  to  fee  the 
lady  of  a  PoHOi  grandee,  befides  a  coach  and  fix,  with  a  great  number  of 
iervants,  attended  by  an  old  gentleman-ufher,  an  old  gentlewoman  for 
her  governante,  and  a  dwarf  of  each  fex  to  hold  up  her  train  ;  and,  if  it  be 
.'night,  her  coach  is  furrounded  by  a  great  number  of  flambeaux.  The 
iigure  of  ail  their  pomp,-  however,  is  proportioned  to  their  eftates,  but 
-each  perfon  goes  as  far  as  his  income  can  afford.. 

The  Poles  are  divided  into  nobles,  citizens,  and  peafants.  Though 
Poland  has  its  princes,  counts^  and  barons,  yet  the  whole  body  of  the 
Mobility  are  naturally  on  a  level,  except  the  difference  that  arifes  from 
che  public  pofts  they  enjoy.  Hence  all  who  are  of  noble  birth  call  ons 
nnother  brothers.  I'hcy  do  not  value,  tisjes  of  honour,  but  think  a 
c-entleman  of  Poland  is  the  higheif  appellation  they  can  enjoy.  They 
tnioy  TAiany  ccrif.dGr.iblc  privil-^esj  and  indeed  the  boaficd  Polifli  liberty 
,  ■  \% 
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Is  properly  limited  to  them  alone,  partly  by  the  indulgence  of  former 
kings,  but  more  generally  from  ancient  cuflom  and  prefcription.  1  hey 
have  a  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  tenants  and  valTals  j  pay  ncj- 
taxes ;  are  fubje6t  to  none  but  the  king  ;  may  chufe  whom  they  will 
fbr  their  king,  and  lay  him  under  what  reilraints  they  pleafe  by  the  paMa 
convenfa;  and  none  but  they,  and  the  burghers  of  fome  particular  towns,, 
can  purchafe  lands.  In  fliort,  they  are  almoii  entirely  independent,  en- 
joying many  oth-cr  privileges  entirely  incompatible  with  a  well  regulated 
flate  ;  but  if  they  engage  in  trade,  they  forfeit  their  nobility.  Thefe 
great  privileges  make  the  Polife  gentry  powerful  ;  many  of  them  have 
large  tenitories,  with  a  defpotic  power,  as  we  have  faid,  over  their 
tenants,  whom  they  call  their  fubje^ts,  and  transfer  or  affign  over  with 
the  lands,  cattle,  and  furniture.  Some  of  them  have  eftates  from  five 
to  thirty  leagues  in  extent,  and  are  alfo  hereditary  fovereigns  of  cities^ 
with  which  the  king  has  no  concern.  One  of  their  nobles  poflellcs  above 
4000  towns  and  villages.  Some  of  them  can  raife  8  or  ic,oco  men.. 
The  houfe  of  a  nobleman  is  a  fecure  afylum  for  perfons  who  have  com- 
mitted any  crime  ;  for  none  mufl:  prefume  to  take  them  from  thence  by- 
force.  They  have  their  horfe  and  foot  guards,  which  are  upon  duty  day 
and  night  before  their  palaces  and  in  their  antichambers,  and  march  before 
thera  when  they  go  abroad.  They  make  an  extraordinary  figure  whcii 
tliey  come  to  the  diet,  fome  of  them  having  ^000  guards  and  attendants  ;  . 
and  their  debates  in  the  fenate  are  often  determined  by  the  fword.  When 
•great  men  have  fuits  at  law,  the  diet,  or  rather  tribunals,  decide  them ; 
yet  the  execution  of  the  fentence  mud  be  left  to  the  longeil  fv/ord  ;  for 
the  juftice  of  the  kingdom  is  commonly  too  weak  for  the  grandees.  Some- 
times they  raife  5  or  6000  men  of  a  fide,  plunder  and  burn  one  another's 
cities,  and  befiege  caftles  and  forts  ;  for  they  think  it  below  them  to 
fubmit  to  the  fentence  of  judges  without  a  field  battle.  As  to  the  pea- 
fants,  they  are  born  (laves,  and  have  no  notion  of  liberty.  If  one  lord! 
kills  the  peafant  of  another,  he  is  not  capitally  convided,  but  only  obliged 
to  make  reparation,  by  another  perfon  in  equal  value.  A  nobleman  who 
is  defirous  of  cultivating  a  piece  of  land,  builds  a  little  wooden  houfe,  in 
which  he  fettles  a  peafant  and  his  family,  giving  him  a  cow,  two  horfi^s^ 
a  certain  number  of  geefe,  hens,  &c.  and  as  much  corn  as  is  fufficient  to 
maintain  him  the  firft  year,  and  to  improve  for  his  own  future  fubfiflence 
and  the  advr.ntage  of  his  lord. 

The  peaf^mts  having  no  property,  all  their  acquifitions  ferve  only  to  en- 
rich their  mailer.  They  are  indifpenfibly  obliged  to  cultivate  the  earth  ; 
they  are  incapable  of  entering  upon  any  condition  of  life,  that  might 
procure  them  freedom,  without  the  permiffion  of  thtir  lords  ;  and  they 
are  expofed  to  the  difmal,  and  frequently  fatal  effects  of  the  caprice, 
cruelty,  and  barbarity  of  their  tyrar^iical  maiters,  who  opprefs  them  with 
impunity  ;  and,  having  the  power  of  life  and  property  in  their  hands,  toa 
often  abufe  it,  in  the  mod  grofs  and  wantcii  manner,  their  wives  and 
daughters  being  expofed  to  the  mofi:  brutal  treatment.  One  bleffing, 
however,  attends  the  wTetched  fituation  of  the  Polifli  peafants,  which  is 
their  infenfibility.  Born  ilaves,  and  accuftomed  from  their  infancy  to 
hardfhips  ?.nd  fevere  labour,  they  fcarce  entertain  an  idea  of  better  cir- 
cumft;-!nces  and  more  liberty.  They  regard  their  mafiers  as  a  fuperior 
order  of  beings,  and  hardly  ever  repine  at  their  fevere  lot.  Chearful  and 
contented  with  their  condition,  they  are  ready,  upon  every  occafion,  to 
facrifice  themfelves  and  their  families  for  their  ma^.ei-,  efpeciaHy  if  th©.. 
a  iatter 
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atter  tal<es  care  to  feed  them  well.  They  think  that  a  man  can  never  be 
■Very  wretched  while  he  has  any  thing  to  eat.  I  have  been  the  more  cir- 
eumftantial  in  defcriblng  the  manners  and  prefent  ftate  of  the  Poles,  as 
they  bear  a  near  refemblance,  in  many  particulars,  to  thofe  of  our  own 
country,  and  Europe  in  general,  during  the  feudal  ages. 

Dress.]  The  drefs  of  the  Poles  is  pretty  lingular.  They  cut  the  hair 
of  their  heads  fhort,  and  fliave  their  beards,  leaving  only  large  whiflvers. 
They  wear  a  veil;,  which  reaches  down  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  a 
kind  of  gown  over  it,  lined  with  fur,  and  girded  with  a  fafh,  but  the  fleeves 
fit  as  clofe  to  the  arms  as  a  waillcoat.  Their  breeches  are  wide,  and 
make  but  one  piece  with  their  ftockings.  They  wear  a  fur  cap  ;  their 
fhirts  are  without  collar  or  wriilbands,  and  they  wear  neither  Hock  nor 
neckcloth.  Inftead  of  flioes,  they  wear  Turkey  leather  boots,  with  thin 
foles,  and  deep  iron  heels,  bent  like  a  half  moon.  They  carry  a  pole- 
ax,  and  a  fabre  or  cutlafs,  by  their  fides.  W  hen  they  appear  on  horfe- 
back,  they  wear,  over  all,  a  fhort  cloak,  which  is  commonly  covered  with 
furs,  both  within  and  without.  The  people  of  the  beft  quality  wear  fables, 
nnd  others  the  Ikins  of  tygers,  leopards,  Sec.  Some  of  them  have  fifty 
fuits  of  cloaths,  all  as  rich  as  poffible,  and  which  defcend  from  father 
to  fon. 

Were  it  not  for  our  own  partiality  to  fliort  drefies,  we  mull;  acknow- 
ledge that  of  the  Poles  to  be  pidurefcjue  and  majeftic.  Charles  II.  of 
England,  thought  of  introducing  the  Polifli  drefs  into  his  court,  and, 
after  his  reftoration,  wore  it  for  two  years,  chiefly  for  the  encouragement 
of  Englifli  broad-cloth,  but  difcontinued  ir through  his  connexions  with 
the  French. 

The  habit  of  the  women  comes  very  near  to  that  of  the  men  ;  but 
fbme  people  of  faihion,  -of  both  fexes,  affeft  the  French  or  Englifh 
modes.  As  to  the  peafants,  in  winter  they  wear  (licep's  Ikin  with  the 
wool  inwards,  and  in  fummer  a  thick  coarfe  cloth  ;  but  as  to  linen 
they  wear  none.  Their  boots  are  the  rinds  of  trees  wrapt  about  their 
legs,  with  the  thicker  part  to  guard  the  foles  of  their  feet.  The  women 
have  a  watchful  eye  over  their  daughters,  and  make  them  wear  little 
bells  before  and  behind  to  give  notice  where  they  are,  and  what  they 
are  doing. 

The  inns  of  this  country  are  long  ftables  built  with  boards  and  covered 
with  llraw,  without  furniture  or  windows  ;  there  is  a  chamber  at  one  end, 
but  none  can  lodge  there,  becaufe  of  flies  and  other  vermin  ;  fo  that 
firangers  generally  chufe  rather  to  lodge  among  the  horfes.  Travellers 
are  obliged  to  carry  provifions  v/ith  them  ;  and  when  foreigners  want  a 
fijpply,  they  apply  to  the  lord  of  the  village,  who,  forthwith,  provides 
them  with  neceiiaries*  . 

Religion.]  No  country  has  bred  more  deifts  and  free-thinkers  in 
religious  matters  than  Poland:  the  number  of  proteftanrs,  confifling  of 
Lutherans  and  Calvinifls,  in  their  republic,  is  very  coniiderable,  and  when 
thsfe  are  joined  to  the  Greek  church,  the  whole  are  called  Difiidents.  At 
the  fame  time,  the  Folifli  nobility,  and  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  are  tena- 
cious of  the  Roman  catholic  .religion,  even  to  enthufi.ifm,  witnefs  the 
late  oppreffive  war  carried  on  in  Poland.  The  treaty  of  Ollva,  which 
was  concluded  ill  1660,  and  tolerated  the  diffidents,  was  guarantied  by 
the  principal  powers  in  Europe,  but  has  lince  been  fo  far  difregarded  by 
the  Poles  that,  rihoutthe  year  1724,  they  made  a  public  maflacre,  under 
the  fanction  of  law,  of  the  proteflants  at  i  horn,  for  which  no  fatisfa6!ion 
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his  been  as  yet  obtained.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  other  numerous 
provifions  made  for  the  protedion  of  the  protellants,  who  were  perfccuted, 
when  Jews,  Turks,  and  hifidels  of  every  kind  have  been  tolerated  and 
encouraged.  The  monaileries  in  Poland  are,  by  fome  writers,  fard  to  be 
576,  and  the  nunneries  117,  befides  246  feminarles  or  colleges,  and  31 
abbeys.  The  Polilh  clergy,  in  general,  are  illiterate  bigots,  and  the 
monks  ate  the  moft  profligate  of  mankind.  They  are  often  feen  drunk, 
and  led  from  taverns,  without  apprehending  any  difgrace  to  their  order, 
or  drcading  the  cenfure  of  their  fuperiors,  who  require  equal  indulgence. 
Afcer  what  has  been  faid,  the  reader  cannot  be  at  a  lofs  to  account  for 
the  vaft  fway,  which  the  clergy,  at  this  time,  appear  to  have  in  Poland,  in 
fpite  of  treaties  and  capitulations.  Their  difaftedion  to  their  king  is, 
however,  not  to  be  imputed  entirely  to  religion,  but  to  the  march  of 
the  Ruffians  into  the  heart  of  the  republic. 

Archbishopr  ICKS  AND  BiSHOPRiCKS.]  Poland  contains  two  arch- 
bilhopricks  ;  Guefna  and  Lemburg.  The  archbifliop  of  Guefna,  belides 
being  primate,  and  during  an  interreign,  prince-regent  of  the  kingdom, 
is  always  a  cardinal.  The  other  bifhops,  particularly  of  Cracow,  enjoy 
great  privileges  and  immunities. 

Language.]  The  PoHfli  language  is  a  dialed  of  the  Sclavonic,  and 
is  both  harfh  and  unharmonious,  on  account  of  the  vaft  number  of  con- 
fonants  it  employs,  fome  of  the  words  having  no  vowels  at  all.  The 
Lithuanians  and  Livonians  have  a  language  full  of  corrupted  Latin  words; 
but  the  Ruffian  and  German  tongues  are  underftood  in  the  provinces 
bordering  on  thofe  countries. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Though  Copernicus,  the  great 
reftorer  of  the  true  aftronomical  fyftem,  Vorftius,  and  fome  other  learned 
men,  were  natives  cf  Poland,  yet  its  foil  is  far  from  being  favourable 
to  learning.  Latin  is  fpoken,  though  incorredly,  by  the  common  people^ 
in  fome  provinces.  But  the  contempt  v/hich  the  nobility,  who  place  their 
chief  importance  in  the  privileges  of  their  rank,  have  ever  {hewn  for 
learning,  the  fervitude  of  the  lower  people,  and  the  univerfal  fuperftition 
among  all  ranks  of  men,  thefe  circumftanccs  have  wonderfully  retarded, 
and  notwithftanding  the  liberal  efforts  of  his  prefent  majefty,  ftill  con- 
tinue to  retard  the  progrefs  of  letters  in  this  kingdom. 

Universities.]  The  univerfities  of  Poland  are  thofe  of  Cracow, 
Pofnia  or  Pofen,  and  Wilna.  The  firft  confifts  of  eleven  colleges,  and 
has  the  fuperviforfhip  of  14  grammar-fchools  difperfed  through  the  city. 
That  of  Pofnia  is  rather  a  jefuit's  college  than  a  univerfity.  We  kno^v 
nothing  particular  of  Wilna ;  and  all  of  them,  by  this  time,  are  pro- 
bably ruined. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  >  The  frequent  Incurfions  of 
natural  and  artificial.  S  tbe  Tartars,  and  other  barba- 
rous nations,  into  Poland,  probably  forced  the  women  fometimes  to  leave 
their  children  expofed  in  the  woods,  where  we  muft  fuppofe  they  were 
nurfedby  bears  and  other  wild  beafts,  otherwife  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  their  fubliftence.  It  is  certain  that  fuch  beings  have  been  found  in- 
the  woods  both  of  Poland  and  Germany,  divefted  of  all  the  properties  of 
liumanity  but  the  form.  When  taken,  they  generally  went  on  all  fours  : 
but  it  is  faid,  that  fome  of  them  have,  by  proper  management,  attained 
to  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  but  this  perhaps  may  be  queftioned. 

The  fait  mines  near  the  city  of  Cracow  conlii't  of  wonderful  caverns, 
feveral  hundred  yards  deep,  at  the  bottom  of  which  ai^e  many  intricate 
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windings  and  labyrinths.  Under  the  mountains  adjoining  to  Kiovv,  m 
the  defeits  of  i'odolia,  are  feverul  grottos,  where  a  great  number  of  hu- 
man bodies  are  preferved,  though  buried  a  vaft  many  years  fmce,  being 
neither  fo  hard  nor  ib  black  as  the  Egyptian  mummies,  Among  them  are 
two  princes  in  the  habits  they  uied  to  wear.  It  is  thought  that  this  pre- 
ferving  quality  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  which  is  dry  and  fandy^ 
Poland  can  boaft  of  few  antiquities,  as  old  Sarmatia  was  never  perfectly 
known  to  the  Romans  themfelves.  Its  artificial  rarities  arc  but  few,  the 
chief  being  the  gold,  lilver,  and  enamelled  veifels,  prefented  by  the  kings 
and  prelates  of  Poland,  and  preferved  in  the  cathedral  of  Gucfna, 

Cities,  towns,  forts,  and  i  Warfaw  lies  on  the  Viftula,  and 
OTHER  EDIFICES,  PUBLIC  I  almoft  in  the  Centre  of  Poland.  Jt: 
AMD  private.  J    is  the  royal  refidence ;  but  though 

It  contains  many  magnificent  palaces  and  other  buildings,  befides  churches 
and  convents,  it  has  little  or  no  commerce.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
Cracow,  which  is  the  capital  (though  that  honour  is  difputed'  by  Warfavv) 
for  we  are  told,  that,  notvvithilanding  it  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
rich  fait  mines,  and  is  faid  to  contain  £o  churches  and  convents,  its  com- 
merce is  inconfiderablcr 

Dantzic  is  the  capital  of  Polifli  Pruilia,  and  is  famous  in  hiflory  on  many 
accounts^  particularly  that  of  its  being  formerly  at  the  head  of  the  Han- 
featic  affociation,  commonly  called  the  Hanfe-towns.  It  is  fituated  on 
the  Villula,  near  five  uiiies  from  the  Baltic,  and  is  a  large,  beautiful, 
popolous  city  ;  its  houfcs  generally  are  five  ilories  high  ;  and  many  of 
its  ftreets  are  planted  with  chefnut-trees.  It  has  a  fine  harbour,  and  is 
ilill  a  moll  eminent  commercial  city,  although  it  feems  to  be  fomewhat 
pafl  its  meridian  glory,  which  was  probably  about  the  time  that  the  pre- 
lident  de  Thou  wrote  his  much  elleemcd  Hijioria  fui  Temporis  ;  wherein, 
under  the  year  1607,  he  fo  highly  celebrates  its  commerce  and  grandeur^ 
It  is  a  republic,  with  a  fmall  adjacent  territory,  about  40  miles,  round  it^ 
under  the  protedl ion  of  the  king  and  the  republic  of  Poland.  Its  magi- 
ftracy,  and  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants,  are  Lutherans;  although  the 
Komaniils  and  Calvinifts  be  equally  tolerated  in  it.  It  is  rich,  and  has 
26  pariiTiCs,  with  many  convents  and  hofpitals,  and  is  fuppofed  to  contain 
near  200,000  inhabitants.  Its  own  fliipping  is  numerous,  but  the  foreign 
Ihips  conlfantly  reforting  to  it  are  more  fo,  whereof  1014  arrived  there 
in  the  year  1792  ;  in  which  year  alfo  1288  Polifh  vefTels  came  down  the 
Villula,  chiefly  laden  with  corn,  for  its  matchlefs  granaries  ;  from 
whence  that  grain  is  diflributed  to  many  foreign  nations  ;  Poland  being  ■ 
juflly  deemed  the  greateil  magazine  of  corn  in  all  Europe,  and  Dantzie 
the  greateft  port  for  diflributing  it  every  where  :  beiides  which,  Dantzic 
exj  orts  great  quantities  of  naval  flores,  and  vafl  variety  of  other  articles. 

The  inhabitants  of  Dantzic  have  often  changed  their  mafters,  and  have 
fometimes  been  under  the  protedion  of  the  Knglifh  and  Dutch,  but  of- 
late  they  have  fhewed  a  great  predile61ion  for  the  kingdom  and  republic 
of  Poland,  as  being  lefs  likely  to  rival  them  in  their  trade,  or  abridge 
them  of  their  immunities,  which  reach  even  to  the  privilege  of  coining- 
money.  Though  ftrongly  fortified,  and  pofTefTed  of  150  large  brafs  can- 
non, it  could  not,  through  its  lituation,  Hand  a  regular  fiege,  being 
furrounded  with  eminences. 

The  rcalbn  why  Dantzic,  Thorn,  and  Elbing,  enjoy  privileges,  both 
civil  and  religious,  very  different  from  thofe  of  therefi:  of  Pobnd,  is  bccaufe, 
uot  bcir.g  able  to  endure  the  tyranny  of  the  Teul^n'c  kni^h^s,  they  f \k 
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tKeinfelves  under  the  prote£lion  of  Poland  ;  but  referving  to  themfelves 
large  and  ample  privileges  of  which  they  are  likely  to  be  ftripped  by  the? 
king  of  Pruffia,  who,  on  account  of  their  lituation  on  the  Baliic,  their 
opulence,  their  commerce,  their  revenues,  and  duties,  has  long  beheld 
them  with  a  wifliful  eye,  and  now  finds  it  extremely  convenient  to  nave 
them  annexed  to  his  dominions. 

Commerce  AND  Manufactures.]  Some  linen  and  woollen  cloths, 
and  hard  wares,  are  manufa6tured  in  the  interior  parts  of  Poland ;  but 
commerce  is  entirely  confined  to  the  city  of"  Dantzic,  and  their  other 
towns  on  the  Viilula  and  the  Baltic. 

Constitution  and  government.]  Whole  volumes  have  been 
written  upon  this  fubje6t,  but  it  remains  in  a  great  meafure  flill  unknown* 
The  king  is  the  head  of  the  republic,  and  is  eleded  by  the  nobility  and 
clergy  in  the  plains  of  Warfaw.  They  ele^l  him  on  horfe-back  ;  and,  in 
cafe  there  fliould  be  a  refractory  minority,  the  majority  has  no  control 
over  them  but  to  cut  them  in  pieces  with  their  fabres.  Immediately  after 
his  eledion,  he  ligns  the  paBa  conventa  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  he 
engages  to  introduce  no  foreigners  into  the  army  or  government ;  fo  that 
in  fact  he  is  no  more  than  prelident  of  the  fenate,  which  is  compofedof 
the  primate,  the  archbilhop  of  Lemburg,  fifteen  bifliops,  and  130  lay- 
men, confining  of  the  great  officers  of  flate,  the  palatines,  and  caflellans. 

The  diets  of  Poland  are  ordinary  and  extraordinary :  the  former  meet 
once  in  two,  and  fometimes  three  years ;  the  latter  is  fummoned  by  the 
king,  upon  critical  emergencies ;  but  one  diffenting  voice  renders  all  their 
deliberations  ineue6tual. 

The  fiarolts  properly  are  governors  and  judges  in  particular  flaroflies^ 
or  diilri(5ts,  though  fome  enjoy  this  title  without  any  jurifdiCtlon  at  alL 
The  palatines  and  caflellans,  befides  being  fenators,  and  lord-lieutenants 
and  deputy-lieutenants  in  their  refpeClive  palatinates. 

Previous  to  a  general  diet,  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  which  can 
fit  but  fix  weeks,  there  are  dietines,  or  provincial  diets,  held  in  different 
diftrids.  The  king  fends  them  letters  containing  the  heads  of  the  bufmefs 
that  is  to  be  treated  of  in  the  general  diet.  The  gentry  of  each  palatinate 
may  fit  in  the  dietlne,  and  chufe  nuncios  or  deputies,  to  carry  their  re- 
folutions  to  the  grand  diet.  The  great  diet  confifts  of  the  king,  fenators, 
r.nd  tliofe  deputies  from  provinces  and  towns,  viz.  17B  for  Poland  and 
Lithuania,  and  70  for  Pruffia  ;  and  it  meets  twice  at  Warfaw,  and  once  at 
Grodno,  by  turns,  for  the  conveniency  of  the  Lithuanians,  who  made  it 
one  of  the  articles  of  their  union  with  Poland. 

The  king  may  nominate  the  great  officers  of  flate,  but  they  are  account- 
Mt  only  to  the  fenate  ;  neither  can  he  difplace  them  when  once  appointed. 
When  he  is  abfent  from  Poland,  his  place  is  fupplied  by  the  archbifliop 
of  Guefna,  and,  if  that  fee  is  vacant,  by  the  bifliop  of  Ploiko. 

The  ten  great  officers  of  flate  in  Poland,  who  are  fenators,  are  the  two 
great  marffials,  one  of  Poland,  the  other  of  Lithuania  ;  the  chancellor 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  ;  the  vice-chancellor 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  vice-chancellor  of  the  duchy;  the  treafurer  of 
the  kingdom,  and  treafurer  of  the  duchy  ;  the  fub-marfl:ial,  or  mar- 
fhal  of  the  court  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  fub-marflial,  or  marlhiil  of  the 
court  of  the  duchy. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  this  motly  conflitution,  which  is  new  mo- 
delled with  almoft  eveiy  nev/  king,  according  to  the  pafra  con^venta^,  which 
he  is  obliged  to  fign  ;  fo  that  nothing  of  it  can  be  faid  with  certainty, 
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and  lefs  at  this  time  than  ever  ;  there  being  now  a  total  diflblutlon  of  ali' 
order  m  Poland.  It  mud,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  in  the  imperfeft 
fketch  I  have  exhibited,  we  can  difcern  the  great  outlines  of  a  noble  and 
free  government.  The  precautions  taken  to  limit  the  king's  power,  and 
yet  inveft  him  with  an  ample  prerogative,  are  worthy  of  a  wife  people. 
The  inllitutions  of  the  diet  and  dietines  are  favourable  to  public  liberty, 

-  as  are  many  other  provihons  in  the  republic.  It  laboured,  however,  even 
in  its  beft  itaie  under  incurable  diforders..  The  exercife  of  the  'vcio,  or 
thetribunitial  negative,  that  is  veiled  in  every  member  of  a  diet  or  dietine, 
inufl:  always  be  defiruftive  of  order  and  government.  Itns  founded,  how- 
ever, ifpon  Gothic  principles,  and  that  unlimited  jurirdicition  which  the 
great  lords,  in  former  ages,  ivfed  to  enjoy  all  over  Europe.  The  want  of 
fubordination  in  the  executive  parts  of  the  conftitution,  and  the  rendering; 
noblemen  independent,  and  unaccountable  for  their  conduft,  is  a  blemifii 
which  perhaps  may  be  impradicable  to  remove,  as  it  can  be  done  only  by 
their  own  eonfent.  After  all,  when  we  examine  the  bed  accounts  of  the 
prefent  coiiftitution  of  Poland,  and  compare  them  with  the  ancient  hidory 
of  Great  Britain,  and  other  European  kingdoms,  we  may  perceive  a 
wonderful  fimilarity  between  what  thefe  were  formerly,  and  what  Poland 

»  is  at  prefent.  This  naturally  leads  us  to  infer,  that  the  government  of 
Poland  eaniK>t  be  otherwife  improved  than  by  the  introduction  of  arts,, 
manufadfures,  and  commerce,  which  would  render  the  cammon  people 
independent  on  the  nobility,  and  prevent  the  latter  from  having  it  in  their 
power  to  annoy  their  fovcrcign,  and  to  maintain  thofe  unequal  privileges 
which  are  fo  hurtful  to  the  community.  If  a  nobleman  of  great  abilities,, 
and  wha  happened  to  poiTefs  an  extenfive  territory  within  the  kingdom, 
fliould  be  elefted"  fovereign,  he  might,  perhaps,  by  a  proper  ufe  of  the 
prerogatives  of  difpofing  of  all  places  oftruftand  profit,  and  of  ennobling 
the  plebeians,  which  are  already  vefted  in  the  crown,  eflablifh  the  fuc- 
ceffion  in  his  own  family,  and  deliver  the  Poles  from  thofe  perpetual  con- 
vulfions,  which  muft  ever  attend  an  elective  kingdom^ 

Revenues.]  Though  the  king  of  Poland  is  tinted  in  the  political 
exercife  of  his  prerogative,  yet  his  revenue  is  fufficient  to  maintain  him,' 
and  his  houfliold  with  great  fplendor,  as  he  pays  no  troops,  or  officers  of 
flate,  nor  even  his  body  guards.  The  prefent  king  had  a  million  and 
half  of  florins  fettled  upon  him,  by  the  commiffion  of  Ifate  ;  and  the  income 
of  his  predeceflbrs  generally  amounted  to  140,0001.  fterling.  The  public 
revenues  arife  chiefly  from  the  crown  lands,  the  fait  mines  in  the  palati- 
nate of  Cracow,  and  elfewhere,  computed  at  40,0001.  ancient  tolls  and  cuf- 
toras,  particularly  thofe  of  Elbing  and  Dantzi€,-the  r^nts  of  Marienburg, 
Dirfiiau,  and  Rogenhus,  and  the  government  of  Cracow,.,  and  the  diilri6t 
of  Niepoliomicz. 

Military  strength.]  The  innate  pride  of  the  Polifh  nobility  is 
fuch,  that  they  always  appear  in  the  field  on  horfebaek  ;  and,  it  is  faid, 
that  Poland'  cart  raife  100,000,  and  Lithuania  70,000  cavalry,, and  that 
with  eafe  but  if  muft  be  underftood  that  fervants  are  included.  As  to 
their  infantry,  they  are  generally  hired  from  Germany,  but  are  foon  dif- 
inifTed,  becaufe  they  mail  be  maintained  by  extraordinary  taxes,  of  which 
the  Polifli  grandees  are  by  no  means  fend.  As  to  the  ordinary  army  of 
the  Poles,  it  confifts  of  6,000  men  in  Poland,  and  12,000  in  Lithuar 
nia,  cantoned  on  the  crc w.n  lands.  The  plofpolite  confifls  of  all  the 
nobility  of  the  kingdom  and  their  followers,  excepting  the  chancellor-, 
end  the  fiarolls  of  frontier  places;  and  theV' may  be  called,,  by  the  king:, 
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mto  the  field/ upon  extraordinary  occafions ;  but  he  cannot  keep  them 
above  fix  weeks  in  arms,  neither  are  they  obliged  to  mai'ch  above  three 
leagues  out  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Polifh  hufi^ars  are  the  fineft  and  moil:  fliewy  body  of  cavalry  in  Eu-» 
rope  ;  next  to  them  are  the  partcerns  i  and  both  thofe  bodies  wear  defeii- 
five  armour  of  coats  of  mail  and  iron  caps.  The  refl  of  their  cavalry  arel 
armed  with  mulkets  and  heavy  fcimiters.  After  all  that  has  been  faid, 
the  Polifh cavalry  are  extremely  inefficient  in  the  field  j  for  thotigh  the  men 
are  brave,  and  their  horfes  excellent,  they  are  Grangers  to  all  difcipline, 
and  when  drawn  out,  notwithftanding  all  the  authority  their  crown-^ 
general,  their  other  officers,  and  even  the  king  him felfj  have  over  them, 
they  are  oppreffive  and  deftruftivc  to  the  court.  It  is  certain,  nctwith- 
llanding,  that  the  Poles  may  be  rendered  excellent  troops  by  difcipline, 
and  that  on  various  occafions,  particularly  under  John  Sobieiki,  they 
made  as  great  a  figure  in  arms  as  any  people  in  Europe,  and  proved  the 
bulwark  of  Chriftendom  againft  the  infidels.  It  did  not  fuit  the  Saxon 
princes,  who  fucceeded  that  hero,  to  encourage  a  martial  fpirit  in  the 
Poles,  whom  they  perpetually  over-awed  with  their  electoral  troops ;  nor 
indeed  to  introduce  any  reformation  among  them,  either  civil  or  military  ; 
the  efre6ts  of  which  condu6t  has  been  fince,  and  is  now  feverely  felt  in 
that  devoted  country. 

Orders.]  The  order  of  the  White  Eagle  was  inflituted  by  Auguftus 
II.  in  the  year  170^.  Its  enfigh  is  a  crofs  of  gold,  enamelled  with  red; 
and  appendant  to  a  blue  ribband.    The  motto,  Pro  jlde^  rege^  et  lege. 

History.]    Poland,  of  old,  was  divided  iato  many  fmall  ftates  or 
principalities,  each  almoft  independent  of  another^  thotigh  they  generally 
had  fome  prince  who  was  paramount  over  the  reft*    In  the  year  830,  a 
peafant,  one  Piaftus,  was  eiefted  to  the  fovereign  throne.    He  lived  to 
the  age  of  120  years,  and  his  reign  was  fo  long  and  aufpicious,  that  every 
native  Pole,  who  has  been  fince  ele6ted  king,  is  called  a  Piaft.    From  thi^ 
period  to  the  clofe  of  the  14th  century,  we  have  no  certain  record's  of  the 
hiftory  of  Poland.    Jagellon,  who  at  this  time  mounted  the  throne^  was 
grand  duke  of  Livonia,  and  a  pagan  ;  but  on  his  being  elefted  king  of 
Poland  he  not  only  became  a  Chriilian,  but  was  at  pains  to  bring  over 
his  fubjefts  to  that  religion.    He  united  his  hereditftry  dominions  to  thofe 
of  Poland,  which  gave  fuch  influence  to  his  pofterity  over  the  hearts  of 
the  Poles,  that  the  crown  was  preferved  in  his  family,  until  the  male  line 
was  extinguiflied  in  Sigifmund  Auguftus,  in  r  552*  At  this  time  two  power- 
ful competitors  appeared  for  the  crown  of  Poland.    Thefe  were  Henry, 
duke  of  Anjou,  b/other  to  Charles  IX.  king  of  France,  and  Maximilian 
of  Audria,    The  French  interefl  prevailed  ;  but  Henry  had  not  been  four 
months  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  when  his  brother  died,  and  he  returned 
privately  into  France,  which  kingdom  he  governed  by  the  name  of  Henry 
III.    The  party  who  had  efpoufed  Maximilian's  interefl,  endeavoured 
once  more  to  revive  his  pretenfions  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  Poles  being 
defirous  to  chufe  a  prince  who  might  re  fide  among  them,  made  choice  of 
Stephen  Batori,  prince  of  Tranfylvania  ;  who,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  meeting  with  fome  oppofition  from  the  Auilrian  faction,  took  the 
wifeft  method  to  eftablifti  himfelf  on  the  throne,  by  marrying  Anne, 
the  fifler  of  Sigifmund  Auguftus,  and  of  the  royal  houfe  of  Jagellon, 
Stephen  produced  a  great  change  in  the  military  affairs  of  the  Poles,  by 
eftablifliing  a  new  militia,  compofed  of  the  Coffacks,  a  rough  and  bar- 
barous race  of  men,  on  whom  he  beftowed  the  Ukrain,  or  frontiers  of 
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his  kingdom.  Upon  his  death,  in  1586,  the  Poles  chofe  Slgifmvind', 
Ibn  of  John,  king  of  Sweden,  by  Catharine,  lifter  of  Sigifmund  II.  for 
their  king. 

Sigifmund  was  crowned  king  af  Sweden  after  bis  father's  death,  but 
behig  expelled,  as  we  have  already  feen  in  the  hiftory  of  Sweden,  by  the 
Swedes,  a  long  war  enfued  between  them  and  the  Poles,  but  terminated  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  Sigifmund  being  fecured  in  the  throne  of  Poland, 
afpired  to  that  of  Ruffia  as  well  as  Sweden,  but  after  long  wars  he  was 
defeated  in  both  views.  The  Poles  were  afterwards  engaged  in  a  variety 
of  wars  againft  all  their  neighbours,  with  various  fuccefs,  and  about  the 
year  1657,  the  eledor  of  Brandenburg  had  Ducal  Pruffia  (a  province  in 
Poland)  confirmed  to  him  by  John  Cafimir,  the  laft  defcendant  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Poland.  In  1673,  John  Sobielki,  the  crown-general,  u 
brave  and  adive  commander,  who  had  fuppoi  ted  the  credit  of  the  Polifli 
arms,  againft  the  Turks,  was  chofen  king,  and,  in  1676,  he  was  fo  fuc- 
cefsful  againft  the  infidels,  that  he  forced  ihem  to  remit  a  tribute  they  had, 
in  the  laft  reign,  impofed  upon  Poland,  but  they  kept  pofiefiion  of  Ka- 
minieck.  In  1683,  Sobiefki,  though  he  had  not  been  well  treated  by  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,.  was  fo  public  fpirited,  as  to  enter  into  the  league,  that 
was  formed  for  the  defence  of  Chriftendom,  againft  the  infidels,  and  ac- 
quired immortal  honour,  by  obliging  the  Turks  to  raife  the  fiege  of 
Vienna,  and  making  a  terrible  (laughter  of  the  enemy  ;  for  all  which 
glorious  fervices,  and  driving  the  Turks  out  of  Hungary,  he  was  ungrate- 
fully requited  by  the  emperor  Leopold. 

Sobiefki,  returning  to  Poland,  continued  the  war  againft  the  Turks,  but 
unfortunately  quarrelled  with  the  fenate,  who  fufpeded  that  he  wanted  to 
make  the  crown  hereditary  in  his  family.  He  died,  after  a  glorious  reign, 
in  1696, 

Poland  fell  into  great  diftra6tions  upon  Sobielki's  death.  Many  confe- 
deracies were  formed,  but  all  parties  feemed  inclined  to  exclude  the  Sobi- 
efki family.  In  the  mean  v/hile,  Poland  was  infulted  by  the  Tartars, 
and  her  crown  was  in  a  manner  put  up  to  fale.  The  prince  of  Conti,  of 
the  blood  royal  of  France,  vvas  the  moft  liberal  bidder ;  but  while  he 
thought  the  election  alraoft  fure,  he  was  difappointed  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  queen-dowager,  in  favour  of  her  3^ounger  fon,  prince  Alexander  Sobi- 
Ciki,  for  which  file  was  driven  from  Warfaw  to  Dantzic.  All  of  a  fudden, 
Auguftus,  eleftor  of  Saxony,  ftarted  up  as  a  candidate,  and,  after  a  fiiam 
eledion,  being  proclaimed  by  the  bifliop  of  Cujavia,  he  took  polTeflion  of 
Cracow  with  a  Saxon  army,  and  adually  was  crowned  in  that  city,  in 
1697.  The  prince  of  Conti  made  feveral  unfuccefsful  efforts  to  re-eftab- 
lifli  his  intereft,  and  pretended  that  he  had  been  adually  chofen,  but  he 
was  afterwards  obliged  to  return  to  France,  and  the  other  powers  of  Eu- 
rope feemed  to  acquiefce  in  the  ele6tion  of  Auguftus.  The  manner  in 
which  this  prince  was  driven  from  the  throne,  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
and  afterwards  reftored  by  the  czar  Peter  the  Great,  has  been  already 
related.  It  was  not  till  the  year  171 2,  that  Auguftus  was  fully  confirmed 
on  the  throne,  which  he  held  upon  precarious  and  diagreeable  terms. 
The  Poles  were  naturally  attached  to  Staniflaus,  their  countryman,  who 
had  been  placed  on  the  throne  by  Charles,  and  were  perpetually  forming 
confpiracies  and  plots  againft  Auguftus,  who  was  obliged  to  maintain  his 
authority  by  means  of  his  Saxon  guards  and  regiments.  In  1725,  his 
natural  fon,  prince  Maurice,  afterwards  the  famous  count  Saxe,  was 
chofen  duke  of  Courland  3  but  Auguftus  was  not  able  to  maintain  him 
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ill  that  dignity,  againfl  the  power  of  Riiffia,  and  the  jealoufy  of  the  Poles* 
AuguiUis  died,  after  an  unquiet  reign,  in  1733,  after  he  had  done  all  he 
could  to  infure  the  faccellion  of  Poland  to  his  fon  Aiiguftus  II.  (or  as  he 
is  called  hy  fome  111.)  This  occafioned  a  war,  in  which  the  French 
king  maintained  the  intereft  of  Stanillaus,  now  h'^s  father-in-law,  who 
Vvas"re-ele6led  to  the  throne,  by  a  confiderable  party,  of  which  the  prince 
primate  was  the  head.  But  Auguftus  entering  Poland  with  a  powerful 
army  of  Saxons  and  Ruffians,  compelled  his  rival  to  rctreat  into  Dantzic, 
from  whence  he  efcaped  with  great  difficulty  into  France.  I  have,  in 
other  parts  of  this  work,  mentioned  the  war  between  Augullus  II.  as  elec- 
tor of  oaxony,  or  rather  as  the  ally  of  Ruffia  and  Auflria,  and  his  prefent 
PruiTian  majeily.  It  is  lufficient  to  fay,  that  though  Anguiius  was  a  mild 
moderate  prince,  and  did  every  thing  to  fatisfy  the  Poles,  he  never  could 
_galn  their  hearts,  and  all  he  obtained  trom  them  was  merely  Ihelter, 
when  his  Pruihan  majeily  drove  him  from  his  capital,  and  eledorate. 
AuguUus  died  at  Drefden,  in  1763,  upon  which  count  Staniflaus  Ponia- 
towlki,  rather  on  account  of  his  perfonal  merits,  and  the  impatience  of  the 
Poles  under  the  Saxon  yoke,  than  any  pre-eminence  of  birth  or  family, 
was  unanimoufly  chofen  king  of  Poland,  by  the  name  of  Staniflaus  Au- 
.guiUis.  As  he  was  eminently  favoured  by  the  Ruffians,  the  capitulation 
which  he  ligned  at  the  time  of  his  eledion,  and  other  a6ls  of  his  govern- 
ment, were  thought  too  favourable  for  the  proteftants  and  the  Greek  diffi- 
dents,  the  latter  of  whom  claim  her  imperial  majefty  of  Ruffia,  as  their 
protedor  and  patronefs.  Her  having  an  army  lying,  at  that  time,  in 
Poland,  gave  a  handle  for  many  confederacies  being  formed,  by  the  ca- 
tholics, againft  Poniatowlki.  At  firil:  they  were  cruflied  with  prodigious 
flaughter,  and  to  the  defolation  of  the  country,  by  the  Ruffians,  the  king 
not  daring  to  truft  even  the  Poles  of  his  own  party,  for  protedion.  The 
heads  of  the  confederacy,  at  laft,  moft  unnaturally  put  themfelves  imd«r  the 
protedion  of  the  grand  hgnior,  who  readilyembraced  their  caufe,  proclaim- 
ed war  againft  Ruffia,  and  invaded  Poland  with  a  powerful  army,  and  fince 
that  time  it  has  been  the  theatre  of  as  much  mifery,  blood,  and  devaftation, 
as  perhaps  ever  was  known  in  hiftory  ;  while,  hurried  on  by  religious  bi- 
-gotry  to  actions  which  difgrace  human  nature,  they  were  inattentive  to  the 
motions  and  fecret  defigns  of  foreign  invaders,  whofe  pretenfions  hitherto 
were  friendfliip  and  good  will  towards  the  republic,  Thefe  were  the 
armies  of  the  Imperial,  the  Pvuffian,  and  the  Pruffian  courts,  v/ho,  encou- 
raged by  the  internal  divilions  of  that  devoted  kingdom,  entered  into  a 
treaty  to  (hare  among  themfelves  territories  to  which  they  had  no  lawful 
claim,  as  evidently  appears  by  a  fucceffion  of  treaties  for  many  ages  paft, 
avowed,  maintained,  and  guaranteed  by  the  different  pov/ers  of  Europe, 
and  by  the  recent  declarations  of  thofe  very  powers  who  have  thus  fliame- 
fuUy  broke  through  them*.    What  thefe  claims  are,  have  been  publifi^ed 

in 


*  In  1764,  the  emprefs  of  PvulTia  tranfmitted  to  the  court  of  Warfaw  an  acfl  of 
renunciation,  figned  with  her  own  hand,  and  fealed  witli  the  feal  of  the  empire,  wherein 
ihe  declares,  "  That  fne  did  by  no  means  arrogate  either  to  herfelf,  her  heirs  and  fua- 
celTors,  or  to  her  empire,  any  right  or  claim  to  the  diftri<3:s  or  territories,  which  were 
actually  in  pofleiTion,  or  fubjecl  to  the  authority  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  or  great 
duchy  of  Lithuania  ;  hut  that,  on  the  contrary,  her  faid  majefty  would  guarantee  to  the 
fetid  kingdom  of  Poland  and  duchy  of  Lithuania,  all  the  immunities,  lands,  territories, 
and  diftricts,  which  the  faid  kingdom  and  duchy  ought  by  right  to  polTefs,  or  did  nov;- 
aclually  poffefs  ;  and  would,  at  all  times,  and  for  ever,  maintain  .them  in  the  full  and  - 
^.ee  enjoy me.^?:  thereof,  againfl  the  attempts  of  all  and  every,  who  fhould  at  any  time. 
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ill  their  mani felloes ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  royal  infidel  has  had  thfl 
fagacity  to  claim  the  mod  valuable  fhare,  and  to  poflefs  himfelf  of  the 
moll:  ])opulous  and  commercial  countries  ;  the  coafts  and  ports  of  the  Baltic, 
the  banks  of  the  Neiper  and  the  Viftula,  being  the  only  channels  by  which 
the  Poles,  the  inhabitants  of  Dantzic,  and  other  trading  towns,  carry  on 
the  commerce  of  that  extenllve  kingdom.  Thcfe  falfe  friends  did  not 
begin  to  throw  off  the  mafk  till  the  year  1770.  A  private  difpute  had 
arifen  betwen  the  magiflrates  of  Dantzic  (an  independent  free  city,  under 
the  prote6^ion  of  Poland)  and  the  Pruffian  conful.  To  revenge  himfelf 
on  the  magiftrates,  the  king  pretended  they  oppofed  the  levy  of  recruits 
for  the  Pruffian  army.  His  Pruffian  majerty,  accuftomed  to  be  judge  in 
his  own  ^aufe,  did  not  remonflrate  with  the  magiftrates,  came  to  no 
explanation  with  them  ;  a  party  of  troops  were  fcnt;  the  outpoHs  of  the 
town  furprifed  ;  the  city  fined  in  the  fum  of  100,000  ducats  ;  and  then 
vnder  pretence  of  reclaiming  fome  fubjeds,  who  had  fled  from  the 
tyranny  of  his  government,  he  carried  off  more  than  1000  young  men  to 
recruit  his  armies.  This  was  only  a  prelude  to  what  foon  was  to  happen 
In  Poland  itfelf.  His  troops  entered  into  Great  Poland,  in  the  year  1771, 
iind  during  the  fpace  of  that  year,  he  carried  off,  from  that  province,  and 
Its  neighbourhood,  at  a  moderate  computation,  12,000  families.  On  the 
;29th  of  Odober,  in  the  fame  year,  an  edid  was  publifhed  by  his  Pruffian. 
rnajefty,  commanding  every  perfon,  under  the  fevered  penalties,  and  even 
corporal  puniffiment,  to  take  in  payment  for  forage,  provifions,  corn, 
liorfes,  &c.  the  money  offered  by  his  troops  and  commiffaries.  This  mo-, 
ney  was  either  filver,  bearing  the  impreffion  of  Poland,  and  exa6tly  worth 
one  third  of  its  nominal  value,  or  ducats,  Uruck  in  imitation  of  Dutch 
ducats,  feventeen  percent,  inferior  to  the  real  ducats  of  Holland.  With 
this  bafe  money  he  bought  up  corn  and  forage  enough,  not  only  to  fupply 
his  army  for  two  whole  years,  but  to  (lock  magazines  in  the  country 
itfelf,  where  the  inhabitants  were  forced  to  come  and  re-purchafe  corn,  for 
their  daily  fubriftence,  at  an  advq.nced  price,  and  with  good  money,  his 
commiffaries  refuling  to  take  the  fame  coin  they  had  paid.  At  theloweil 
calculation  he  gained,  by  this  maflerly  and  honeft  manoeuvre,  feven  mil-' 
lions  of  dollars.  Having-  ftripped  the  country  of  money  and  provifions, 
liis  next  attempt  was  to  thin  it  ffill  more  of  its  inhabitants.  To  people 
liis  own  dominions,  at  the  expence  of  Poland,  had  been  his  great  aim  ;  for 
this  purpofe  he  hit  upon  a  new  contribution ;  every  town  and  village  was 
obliged  tofurnlHi  a  certain  number  of  marriageable  girls;  the  parents  to 
give,  as  a  portion,  Ji  featherbed,  four  pillows,  a  cow,  two  bogs,  and 
three  ducats  in  gold.    Some  were  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  carried  off  as 


pn  any  prete>:t,  endeavour  to  dirpofic-fs  them  of  the  fame."  — In  the  fame  year  did  tlie 
king;  of  PriuTia  fign,  Vi^ith  his  own  hand,  an  a(5l,  wherein  he  declared,  "  Tiiat  he  had  no 
claims,  formed  no  pretenfions  on  Poland,  or  any  part  thereof :  that  he  renounced  all 
claims  on  that  kingdom,  either  as  king  of  Pruflia,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  or  duke  of 
Pomerania.''  In  the  fame  inftrument  he  guarantees,  in  the  moffc  folemn  manner,  the 
territories  and  rights  of  Poland  againft  every  power  v/hatever.  The  cmprefs  queen  of 
Hungary,  fo  late  as  the  r-oiith  of  January,  1 771,  wrote  a  letter,  with  her  own  hand,  to 
the  king  of  Poland,  in  which  Ihe  gave  him  the  ftrongefl  affnrances,  "  That  her  friend- 
ii\ip  for  him  and  the  repuhlic  wasSrm  and  unalterable ;  that  the  motion  of  her  troops 
ought  not  to  alarm  him  ;  that  f!ie  had  never  entertained  a  thought  of  feizing  any  part 
of  his  dominions,  nor  would  ever  fufrer  any  other  power  to  do  it." — ^rom  which, 
according  to  the  political  creed  of  princes,  we  may  infer,  that  to  guarantee  the  nghts, 
liberties,  and  revenues  of  a  ftate,  means  to  annihilate  thofe  liberties,  feize  upon  thof«s 
pghts,  and  appropriate  thofe  revenues  to  their  own  ufc.  Such  is  the  faitli  of  princes 
f  1^5  i^ftability  of  human  politics  and  huni^n  affa^^^ 
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-c?timinals.    His  exa£lions  from  the  abbies,  convents,    cathedrals,  and 
nobles,  were  lb  heavy,  and  exceeded  at  laft  their  abilities  fo  much,  that 
the  prieils  abandoned  their  churches,  and  the  nobles  their  lands.  Thefe 
exad^ions  continued  with  unabated  rigour,  from  the  year  177.0,  to  the  time 
the  treaty  of  partition  was  ^declared,  and  poffelhon  taken  of  the  provinces 
ufurped.    From  thefe  procedings  it  would  appear  that  his  Pruffian  majefty 
knows  no  rights  but  his  own  ;  no  pretenfions  but  thofe  of  the  houfe  of 
Brandenburg;  no  other  rule  of  juftice  but  his  own  pride  and  ambition. 
Ah,  why  am  not  I  their  king?  (exclaims  he,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Englilh 
nation)  with  an  100, coo  of  my  troops  round  the  throne,  and  a  fcore  or 
**  two  of  executioners  in  my  train;  I  ftiould  foon  make  them  as  dutiful 
as  they  ace  brave,  and  myfelf  the  firfl  monarch  of  the  univerfe 
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SirUATXOfN  AND  EXTENT. 

•Miles.  Degrees. 
Length  260     1     f  5  ^  *  ^'-^^  longitude. 

Breadth  100     5     ^^^^^^^    }   45  and  48  North  latitude. 
BouNDARiEslT'^     bounded  by  Alface  and  Suabia  in  Germany 

-'X        north;  by  the  lakes  of  Conftance,  Tirol,  an(i 
Trent,  on  the  eafl;  by  Italy  on  the  fouth;  and  by  France,  on  the  weft 
Divisions.]    Switzerland  is  divided  into  thirteen  cantons,  as  follows. 


on 


Countries  Names. 
Switzerland. 


(Square 
'Miles- 


Calvinifts 


Papifts. 


^  Berne 
\  Zurich 
<  -SchafFhaufen 

L-Bafil 

Lucern 
Underwald 
TJri 
SuifTe 
Friburg 
Zug 

Solothurn 
Calvinlftsand  C  Appenzel 
Paplfts       \  Claris 

Baden  1 
Bremgarten| 
Mellingcn  j 
Rhintal 
Turgow 
I  Lugano  H 
1  Locarno  f 
J  Mendris  .1 
VMagia  J 


!rhefiibie6ts  qf 
the  Switzers 
and 


jCaLvi  wills 
•Papifts 


^,346 

140 

240 

460 
270 

6j2 

370 

III 

0^16 

40 
119 

850 


5* 


Chief  Cities. 


III. 
34; 

"I 

33. 
23i 
48, 
271 
24] 
i8j 
31 
23 
24] 


87;Bern 
33!  Zurich 
^  Schaffhaufe 


35lLucern 
16  F'tiintz 
aijAltorf 
13'SuIfle 
2i|Friburg 
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S2 


30 


Zug 
Solothurn 
Apenzcl 
Glars 
Baden 
Eremgarten 
Mellingen 
Rheineck 
Frowanfielid 
Lugano 
Locarno 
Mendris 
Ma^-ia 


Total—  7,533 

Allies  of  the  Switzers;  the  country  of  the  GrIfons,St.  Gaul  Rcpub.^St.  Caul  abbey 
Tockenburg,  Valais  Neufchatel. 
E.  Lon.  6. 
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*  Staniflaus  Auguftus  (late  count  Poniatowfki)  was  born  in  173a,  and  crowned  kii)^ 
.of  Poland  in  1764.  This  prince,  while  a  private  nobkmaii,  refldcd  f«m«  tiint'  in  Loa- 
•^on,  and     a  lellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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Air?  soil,  seasons,  and  water.]  This  being  a  mountainous  coun* 
.try,  lying  upon  the  Alps,  the  frofts  are  confequently  bitter  in  winter,  the 
Jiills  being  covered  with  fnow,  fometimes  all  the  year  long.  In  fummer, 
the  inequality  of  the  foil  renders  the  fame  province  very  unequal  in  its 
feafons;  on  one  fide  of  thofe  mountains,  the  inhabitants  are  often  reap- 
ing, while  they  are  fowing  on  another.  The  vallies,  however,  are  warm 
and  fruitful,  when  well  cultivated,  as  they  generally  are.  The  country- 
is  fubjed  to  rains  andtempefts,  for  which  reafon  public  granaries  are  every 
where  ere£led  to  fupply  the  failure  of  their  crops.  The  water  of  Switzer^ 
land  is  generally  excellent,  and  often  defcends  from  the  mountains  in  large 
pr  fmall  catarafts,  which  have  a  pleafing  effe6f . 

Rivers  and  lakes.]  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Rhine,  which  rifes  in 
the  mountains  of  this  country,  the  Aar,  the  Rufs,  the  Inn,  the  Rhone, 
the  Thar,  and  the  Oglio.  The  lakes  in  this  country  are  computed  to  be 
about  30,  there  being  fcarce  a  mountain  without  one  on  the  top  of  it. 
The  chief  are  thofe  of  Geneva,  Conllance,  Thun,  Lucern,  Zurich, 
Neufchatel  and  Biende. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  The  mountains  contain  mines  of  iron, 
cryllal,  virgin  fulphur,  and  fprings  of  mineral  waters. 

Vegetable  and  animal  productions.]  Sheep  and  cattle  are  the 
chief  animal  produftions  of  this  country:  corn  and  wood,  and  fome  wine, 
with  pot-herbs  of  almofl  every  kind  are  likewife  found  here.  The  pro- 
duce, however,  of  all  thofe  articles,  are  no  more  than  fufiicient  for  the  in- 
habitants, who  are  too  far  removed  from  water  carriage  to  be  profited  by 
the  ilately  timber  that  grows  in  their  woods.  They  have  vaft  plenty  of 
game,  fifti,  and  fowl. 

Population,  INHABITANTS,  MAN- 1  According  to  the  beil:  accounts 

NERs,  CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  J  the  thirteen  cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland contain  about  2,800,000  inhabitants,  who  are  a  brave,  hardy, 
Induflrious  people,  remarkable  for  their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the 
paufe  they  undertake.  Like  the  old  Romans,  they  are  equally  inured  to 
arms  and  agriculture.  All  the  cantons  are  regimented  in  a  manner  that 
contributes  equally  to  the  fafety  and  profit  of  the  inhabitants,  who  fupply 
foreign  powers  with  excellent  foldiers.  They  are  fo  jealous  of  their  liber- 
ties, that  they  difcourage  foreigners  from  fettling  among  them.  Their 
nobility  and  gentry  difdain  the  profefiion  of  trade  and  manufadtures.  It  is 
faid,  that  in  niany  places  of  Switzerland,  the  inhabitants,  efpecially  thofe 
towards  France,  begin  to  degenerate  from  the  ancient  fimplicity  of  their 
manners  and  drefs.  Their  cufioms  and  diverfions  are  of  the  warlike  and 
3.6rive  kind,  and  the  magiilrates  of  mofi  of  the  cantons,  impofe  fines  upon 
jplays,  gaming^  and  even  dancing,  excepting  at  marriages. 
'  RsLipiON.]  Though  all  the  Svv^ifs  cantons  form  but  one  political 
yepubiic,  yet  they  are  not  united  in  religion,  as  the  reader,  in  the  table 
prefixed,  may  perceive.  Thofe  differences  in  religion  formerly  created 
many  public  commotions,  which  feem  now  to  have  fubfided.  Zuing, 
commonly  called  Zuinglius,  was  the  apofile  of  protefiantifm  in  Switzer- 
land. He  was  a  rnoderate  reformer,  and  differed  from  Luther  and  Calvin 
only  in  a  few  fpeculative  points ;  fo  that  Calvinifm  is  faid  to  be  the  reli- 
gion of  jtbeproteftant  Swi  lies. 

Language,]  Several  languages  prevail  in  Switzerland  ;  but  the  moft 
common  is  Germap.  ■  The  Swiffes,  who  border  upon  France,  fpeak  a 
l^afiard  French,  as  thofe  near  Italy  do  a  corrupt  Latin,  or  Italian. 

Learning  and  learned  men,]  Calvin,  a  Frenchman,  whofe  name 
|3  fo  well  known  in  all  proteilaiit  countries,  inititured  laws  for  the  city  of 
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Ceneva,  which  are  held  in  high  e/leem  by  the  moft  learned  of  that  coun- 
try. The  ingenious  and  elegant  RoufTeau  too,  whofe  works  the  prefent 
age  have  received  with  fo  much  approbation,  is  a  citizen  of  Geneva. 
RoulTeau  has  given  a  force  to  the  French  language,  which  it  was  thought 
incapable  of  receiving.  In  England  he  is  generally  known  as  a  profe  writer 
only,  but  the  French  admire  him  as  a  poet.  His  opera  of  the  De^v  'm  de 
Village  in  particular  is  much  efleemed ;  but  in  this  he  has  a6led  with  his 
ufual  inconfiftency,  in  firft  abufing  the  French  mufic,  and  then  compofmg 
an  opera. 

Universities.]  The  univerfity  of  Bafil  was  founded  in  14^9,  and 
contains  a  noble  library,  fome  valuable  manufcripts,  an  excellent  collec- 
tion of  medals,  and  has  a  curious  phyl'ic  garden.  The  other  unlverfuies, 
or,  as  thev  are  at  prefent  only  called,  colleges,  are  thofe  of  Berne,  Lau- 
fanne,  and  Zurich. 

Ant'QUities  and  curiosities,  )  Every  diftrl6l  of  a  canton  m 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  J  ^^^^  mountainous  country  pre- 
fents  the  traveller  with  a  natural  curioiity  ;  fometimes  in  the  fhape  of 
wild  but  beautiful  profpe(5^s,  interfperfed  with  lofty  buildings,  wonderful 
hermitages,  efpecially  one  two  leagues  from  Friburg.  This  was  formed 
by  the  hands  of  a  hngle  hermit  and  a  boy,  who  laboured  in  it  for  2^ 
years,  and,  was  living  in  1707.  It  is  the  greatefl  curiofity  of  the  kind 
perhaps  in  the  world,  as  it  contains  a  chapel,  a  parlour,  28  paces  in 
length,  12  in  breadth,  and  20  feet  in  height ;  a  cabinet,  a  kitchen,  a 
cellar,  and  other  apartments,  with  the  altar,  benches,  flooring,  ceiling, 
all  cut  out  of  the  rock.  The  marcalites,  falfe  diamonds,  and  other  Hones, 
found  in  thofe  mountains,  are  juftly  ranked  among  the  natural  curiolities 
of  the  country  The  Glaceries,  or  Ice  V allies,  are  an  uncommon  curio- 
fity. The  ruins  of  Caefar's  wall,  which  extended  18  miles  in  length, 
from  mount  Jura,  to  the  banks  of  lake  Leman,  are  Hill  difcernible.  Many 
monuments  of  antiquity  have  been  difcovered  near  the  baths  of  Baden, 
which  were  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Tacitus.  Switzerland 
boafts  of  many  noble  religious  buildings,  particularly  a  college  of  Jefuits  ; 
and  many  cabinets  of  valuable  manufcripts,  antiques,  and  curiofities  of  all 
kinds. 

CiTiFs.]  Of  thefe  the  moft  conliderable  is  the  city  of  Bern,  Handing 
on  the  river  Aar.  This  city  and  canton,  it  is  faid,  forms  almoH  a  third 
of  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  and  can,  upon  occafion,  fit  out  100,000 
armed  men.  All  the  other  cities  in  Switzerland  are  excellently  well  pro- 
vided in  arfenals,  bridges,  and  public  edifices.  Balil  is  accounted  by  fomc 
the  capital  of  all  Switzerland. 

I  fiiall  here,  to  prevent  a  repetition,  mention  the  city  of  Geneva,  which 
is  an  affociate  of  Switzerland,  and  is  under  the  proteftion  of  the  Helvetic  ~ 
body,  but  within  itfelf  is  an  independent  ftate  and  republic.  The  city  is 
well  built,  and  well  fortified,  contains  30,000  inhabitants,  moft  of  whom 
are  Calviniils.  It  is  iituated  upon  the  efflux  of  the  Rhone,  from  the  largo 
fine  lake  of  Geneva.  Jt  is  celebrated  for  the  learning  of  the  profeiTors  of 
its  univerfity,  and  the  good  government  of  its  colleges,  the  purity  of  its 
air,  and  the  politenefs  of  its  inhabitants.  By  its  iituation,  it  is  a  thorough- 
fare from  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  It  contains  a  number  of  fine  ma« 
nufaftures,  and  artifls;  fo  that  the  proteOants,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  of  a 
liberal  turn,  eHeem  it  a  moft  delightful  place. 

Commerce  akd  manufactures.]  The  productions  of  the  loom, 
Hnen,  dimity,  lace,  flockings,  handkerchiefs,  and  gloves,  are  common 

ill 
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in  Switzerland,  and  die  inhabitants  are  now  beginning  to  fabricate,  not* 
^nith (landing  their  lumptuary  laws,  lilks,  velvets,  and  woollen  mana- 
^tadures.  Their  great  progrels  in  thofe  manufa£tures,  and  in  agriculture, 
•gives  them  a  profpe6t  of  being  able  foon  to  make  fome  exports. 

Constitution  and  government.]  Thefe  are  very  complicated 
beads,  though  belonging  to  the  fame  body,  being  partly  monarchical, 
•partly  ariftocratical,  and  partly  democratical.  The  bifliop  of  Bafil,  and 
abbot  of  St.  Gaul,  are  fover^igns.  Every  canton  is  abfolute  in  its  own 
jurifdiftion,  but  thofe  of  Bern,  Zurich,  and  Lucern,  with  other  depen- 
dencies, are  aiillocratjcal ;  thofe  of  Uri,  Schwitz,  Underwald,  Zug,  Glaris, 
and  Appenzelj  and  democratical  Bnt  even  thofe  ariftocracies,  and 
^democracies,  differ  in  their  particLvla^r  modes  ©f  governm.ent.  Perhaps 
in  fad  the  democratical  and  popular  part,  as  well  as  the  ariftocratical,  are 
;^overned  by  the  feveral  leaders  amongft  the  nobility,  gentry,  or  eminent 
citizens. 

The  confederacy,  confidered  as  a  republic,  comprehends  three  divi- 
*lion&.  The  firft  are  the  Swiffes,  properly  fo  called.  The  fecond,  are  the 
<irifons,  or  the  ftates,  confederated  with  the  SwilTes,  for  their  common 
'prote6tion.  The  third,  are  thofe  perfeftures,  which,  though  fubje6l  to 
>the  other  two,  by  purchafe  or  otherwife,  preferve  each  its  own  particular 
4iiagiftrates.  Every  canton  forms  within  Itlelf  a  little  republic;  but  when 
any  controverfy  arifes,  that  may  affe6t  the  whole  confederacy,  it  is  re- 
ferred to  the  general  diet,  which  fits  at  Baden,  where  each  canton  having 
a  vote,  every  queftion  is  decided  by  the  majority.  The  general  diet  con- 
lifts  of  two  deputies  trom  each  canton,  befides  a  deputy  from  the  abbot  of 
St.  Gaul,  and  the  cities  of  St.  Gaul  and  BieRiie. 

Revenues  and  taxes.]  The  variety  of  cantons  that  conftitute  the 
Swifs  confederacy,  renders  it  difficult  to  give  a  precife  account  of  their 
.revenues.  Thofe  of  the  canton  of  Bern,  are  fald  to  amount  annually  to 
300,000  crowns,  and  thofe  of  Zurich  to  1 50,000 ;  the  other  cantons  in 
•proportion  to  their  produce  and  manufadnres.  Whatever  is  faved,  after 
defraying  the  neceflary  expences  of  government,  is  laid  up  as  a  common 
flock,  and  it  has  been  faid,  that  the  SwilTes  are  polfelfed  of  500,000!.  fter-« 
ling  in  the  Englifh  funds,  befides  thofe  in  other  banks. 

The  revenues  arlfe  ;  i.  from  the  profits  of  the  demefne  lands ;  2.  the 
•tenth  of  the  produce  of  all  the  lands  in  the  country  ;  3.  cuftoms  and  du- 
plies on  merchandize  ;  4.  the  revenues  arifing  from  the  fale  of  fait,  and  fome 
■cafual  taxes. 

Mir.iTAKY  STRENGTH.]  The  internal  ftrength  of  the  Swifs  cantons 
confifcs  of  » 3,400  men,  raifed  according  to  the  population  and  ablllnes 
"of  each.  The  oeconomy  and  wifdom  with  which  this  force  is  raifed  and 
'cmplo3-ed,  are  truly  admirable,  as  are  the  arrangements  which  are  made  by 
the  general  diet,  for  keeping  up  that  great  body  of  militia,  from  which 
foreign  flates  and  princes  arefupplied,  fo  as  to  benefit  theflate,  without  any 
prejudice  to  irs  population. 

History.]  The  prefent  Sv/lfies  and  Grifons,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  arc  the  defcendents  of  the  ancient  Helvetil,  fubdued  by  Julius 
Ciefar.  Their  mountainous  uninviting  fituation,  formed  a  better  fecurity 
for  their  liberties,  than  their  forts  or  armies,  and  the  fame  is  their  cafe  at 
prefent.  They  continued  long  under  little  better  than  a  nominal  fub- 
iecStion  to  the  Burgundians  and  Germans,  till  about  the  year  1300,  whea 
the  emperor  Albert  I.  treated  them  with  fo  much  rigour,  that  they  peti- 
.:^i9,nt'd  him  agauaft  the  cruelty  of  his  governors.    This  ferved  only  tp 
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redouble  the  hardfliips  of  the  people  ;  and  one  of  Albert's  Auftrlan  gover- 
nors,  Grifler,  in  the  wantonnefs  of  tyranny,  fet  up  a  hat  upon  a  pole,  to 
which  he  ordered  the  natives  to  pay  as  much  refpeft  as  to  himfelf.  One 
William  Tell,  being  obferved  to  pafs  frequently  without  taking  notice  of 
the  hat,  and  being  an  excellent  markfman,  the  tyrant  condemned  him  to 
be  hanged,  unlefs  he  cleft  an  apple  upon  his  fon'-s  head,  at  a  certain 
"diftance,  with  an  arrow.  Tell  cleft  the  apple  ;  and  Grifler  afking  him 
the  meaning  of  another  arrow  he  faw  ftuck  in  his  belt,  he  bluntly  anfwered, 
that  it  was  intended  to  his  [Grifler's]  heart,  if  he  had  killed  his  fon.  Tell 
was  condemned  to  prifon  upon  this,  but  making  his  efcape,  he  watched 
his  opportunity,  and  flio:  the  tyrant,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  Helvetic  liberty. 

Notwithftanding  the  above  ftory,  which  might  be  true  in  the  whole  or 
part,  it  feems  to  be  certain  that  the  revolt  of  the  Swifles  from  the  Aullriati 
tyranny  had  been  planned  among  fome  noble  patriots  for  fometjme  before. 
Their  meafures  were  fo  juft,  and  their  courage  fo  intrepid,  that  they  foon 
found  a  union  of  feveral  cantons,  which  daily  increafcd,  and  repeatedly 
defeated  the  united  powers  of  France  and  Germany;  till  by  the  treaty  of 
Weflphalia  in  1648,  their  confederacy  was  declared  to  be  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent ftate.  AVith  regard  to  the  military  character,  and  great  adions 
of  the  SwifTes,  I  muft  refer  the  reader  to  the  hiftories  of  Europe. 
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Situation  and  extent, 


Boundarie: 


Degrees. 

^  ^         {10  W.  and  3  Eaft  longitude. 


Miles. 

Length  near  700  7 

Breadth        500  )  "J  ^6  and  44  North  latitude. 

T  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Portugal  and  the  At- 
lantic ocean ;  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  eaft  ; 
by  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  and  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  feparate  it  from 
France  on  the  north  ;  and  by  the  ftraitof  the  fea  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  fouth. 
it  is  now  divided  into  14  diftrids,  beiides  iflands  in  the  Mediterranean, 


Countries  Names. 


Spain. 


Caftile,  New 


Andalufia 
Caftile,  Old 
Arragon 
Eftremadura 
Galicia 
Papifls.  ^  Leon 

I  Catalonia 
Granada 
Valencia 

Bifcay  and  Ipufcoa 
Afturia 
Murcia 

^Upper  Navarre 


Majorca  I, 
Yvica  I, 


Total- 


Square 
Miles. 


27,84c 

16,500 
14,400 

1 2,60c 
12,000 
11,200 
9000 
81CO 
68co 
4760 
4600 
360C 
3090 

140C 
623 

150,263 


22G 

I9C 
18c 
165 
167 
172 
200 
180 
14c 
124 
87 
92 

58 

37 


180 

T35 
140 
105 

IV 
120 
96 
lie 
45 
75 
55 
55 
64 
45 

40 


Chief  Cities. 
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Seville 
Burgos 
Saragofa 
Merida 
Compoftella 
L?on 
Barcelona 
Granada 
Valencia 
Bilboa 
Oviedo 
Murcia 
Pampelona 

Majorca 
Yvica 
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The  town  and  fortrefs  of  Gibraltar  fubjedl  to  Great  Britain. 
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Ancient  names  and  divioIons.]  Spain  formerly  included  Por- 
tugal, and  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Iberia  and  Hefperia, 

as  well  as  Kiipania.    Jt  vvas,  about  the  time  of  the  Punic  wars,  divided  ■ 

into  Citerior  and  Ulterior  ;  the  Citerior,  or  hither  part,  contained  the  ' 

provinces  lying  north  of  the  river  Ebro  ;  and  the  Ulterior,  which  was  the  ! 

largeft  part,  comprehended  all  that  lay  beyond  that  river.    Innumerable  i 

are  the  changes  that  it  afterwards  underwent;  but  there  is  no  country  of  ■ 

whofe  ancient  hiilory,  at  leaft  the  interior  part  of  it,  we  know  lefs  ofthaa  \ 

that  of  Spain.  \ 

Climate,  soil,    and  water,]    Excepting  during  the  equinoxial  ; 

rains,  the  air  of  Spain  is  dry  and  ferene,  but  exceffive  hot  in  the  fouthern  ■ 

provinces  in  June,  July,  Auguft,  and  September.    The  vafl:  mountains  ' 

that  run  through  Spain  are,  however,  very  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants,  ; 
by  the  refrefliing  breezes  that  come  from  them  in  the  fouthernmoft  parts; 

though  thofe  towards  the  north  and  north- eaft,  are  in  the  winter  very  cold,  | 

and  in  the  night  make  a  traveller  fhiver.  ' 

So  few  writers  have  treated  of  the  interior  parts  of  Spain,  that  the  pub-  \ 

lie  knew  little  of  them  till  within  thefe  fifty  years.    The  foil  of  Spain  ' 

5t  is  well  known,  was  formerly  fruitful  in  corn,  but  the  natives  now  find  ' 

a.  fcarcity  of  it,  by  their  difufe  of  tillage,  becaufe  they  find  much  more  j 

stdvantage  in  the  culture  of  wine  and  fruit,  than  of  corn.    It  produces,  in  i 

many  places  almoft  fponcaneoufly,  the  richeft  and  molf  delicious  fruits  i 

that  are  to  be  found  in  France  and  Italy,   oranges,  lemons,    prunes,  i 

citrons,  almonds,  raifins,  and  figs.    Her  wines,  efpecially  her  fack  and  \ 

fherry,  are  in  high  requeft,  among  foreigners  ;  and  Dr.  Bufcliing  fays,  ' 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Malaga,  and  the  neighbouring  country,  export 

yearly  wines  and  raiiins,  to  the  amount  of  268,7591.  fterling.    Spain  ; 

indeed  oflers  to  the  traveller  large  trads  of  unpromifmg,  becaufe  unculti-  ,! 

vated  ground,  efpecially  tou'ards  the  fcuth  ;  but  no  country  perhaps  ! 

maintains  fuch  a  number  of  inhabitants,  who  neither  toil  nor  work  for  ; 

their  food  ;  fuch  are  the  generous  qualities  of  its  foil.    Even  fugar  canes  i 

thrive  in  Spain;  and  it  yields  fafiron,  honey,  and  filk,  in  great  abun-  | 

dance,  A  late  writer,  Uftariz,  a  Spaniard  himfelf,  computes  the  number  :  \ 
of  Ihephcrds  in  Sjrain  to  amount  to  40,000;  and  has  given  us  a  mofi: 

curious  detail  of  their  oeconomy,  their  changes  of  pailure  at  certain  times  j 

of  the  year,  and  many  other  particulars  unknown  till  lately  to  the  public.  j 

Thofe  fheep-walks  afford  the  fine  ft  of  wool,  and  are  a  treafure  in  them-  j 

felves.    Some  of  the  mountains  in  Spain  are  clothed  with  rich  trees,  i 

fruits,  and  herbage,  to  the  tops;  and  Seville  oranges  are  noted  all  over  1 

the  world.    No  country  produces  a  greater  variety  of  aromatic  herbs,  \ 

vvhich  renders  the  taftc  of  their  kids  and  ilieep  fo  exquifitely  delicious.  | 

The  kingdom  of  Murcia  abounds  fo  much  with  mulberry  trees,  that  the  \ 

produd  of  its  iilk  amounts  to  20c»;Oool.  a  year.    Upon  the  whole,  few  ] 

countries  in  the  world  owe  more  than  Spain  does  to  nature,  and  lefs  to  J 

induitry.  : 

All  over  Spain  the  waters,  that  are  medicinal,  are  found  to  have  fuch  \ 

healing  qualities  that  they  are  out-done  by  thofe  of  no  country  in  Europe;  j 

and  the  inclofmg,  and  encouraging  a  refort  to  them,  grows  every  day  ] 

more  and  more  in  vogue,  ef[)ecially  at  Alhamar  in  Granada.  \ 

Mountains.]    It  is  next  to  impoffible  to  fpeclfy  thefe,  they  are  fo  \ 

numerous  ;  the  chief  are  the  Pyrenees,  near  izo  miles  in  length,  which  \ 

extend  from  the  bay  of  Bifcay  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  divide  Spaii^  j 

from  France.    Over  thele  mountains  there  are  only  five  narrow  paiiages  ] 
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to  France.  The  CantaBrian  mountains  (as  they  are  called)  arc  a  kind  of 
continuation  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  reach  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  ibuth  of 
Cape  Finiflerre.  No  Englifhman  ought  to  be  unacquainted  with  Mount 
Calpe,  now  called  the  hill  of  Gibraltar,  and  in  former  tim^s  one  of 
the  pillars  of  Hercules;  the  other,  Mount  Abyla,  lying- oppolite  to  it, 
in  Africa. 

Rivers,  bays,  harbours,  and  straits.]  Thefe  are  the  Douro, 
formerly  Durius,  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  below  Oporto  in 
Portugal ;  the  Tajo,  formerly  celebrated  by  the  name  of  the  Tagus,  which 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  below  Lifton ;  the  Guadiana,  formerly  the 
Anas,  falls  into  the  f^me  ocean  at  Hyamonta  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz  ;  as 
does  the  Guadalquiver,  now  Turio,  at  St.  Lucar  in  the  fame  bay  ;  and 
the  Ebro,  the  ancient  Iberus,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  fea  below 
Tortofa. 

The  chief  bays  are  thofe  of  Bifcay,  Ferrol,  Corunna  (commonly 
called  the  Groyne),  Vigo,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Carthag-ena,  Alicant,  Altea, 
Valentia,  Rofer,  and  Majorca  in  that  ifland.  The  harbour  of  Port- Ma- 
hon,  in  the  iiland  of  Minorca,  belongs  to  England^  The  flrait  of  Gib- 
raltar divides  Europe  from  Africa, 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Spain  abounds  in  both,  and  in  as  great 
variety,  and  of  the  fame  kinds,  as  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Cor- 
nelian, agate,  load-ftones,  jacinths,  turquois-ftoncs,  quickfilver,  copper, 
lead,  fulphur,  alum,  calamine,  cryflal,  marble  of  feveral  kinds,  with 
other  Hones ;  and  even  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  amethyfls,  are  found 
here.  1  he  Spanifti  iron,  next  to  that  of  Damafcus,  furniQies  the  bell 
arms  in  the  world  ;  and,  in  former  times,  brought  in  a  vail:  revenue  to  the 
crown ;  the  art  of  Vvorking  it  being  here  in  great  perfe6lioni  Even  to 
this  day,  Spanifh  gun-barrels,  and  fwords  of  Toledo,  are  highly  valued, 
Amongft  the  ancients,  Spain  was  celebrated  for  gold  and  filver  mines  ; 
and  filver  was  in  fuch  plenty,  that  Strabo,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Auguftus  Caefar,  informs  us,  that  when  the  Carthaginians  took  polTeffioii 
of  Spain,  their  dom.eflic  and  agricultural  utenlils  were  of  that  metal, 
Thefe  mines  have  now  difappeared,  but  whether  by  their  being  exhaufted, 
or  through  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  in  not  working  them,  we 
cannot  fay  ;  though  the  latter  caufe  feems  to  be  moft  probable. 

Animal  productions  7  The  Spanlih  horfes,  efpecially  thofe  of 
BY  SEA  AND  LAND.  J  Andalufia,  are  thought  to  be  the  hand- 
fomeft  of  any  in  Europe,  and  at  the  fame  time  very  fleet  and  ferviceable. 
The  king  does  all  he  can  to  monopolize  the  fineft  breeds  for  his  own  fla~ 
bles  and  fervice,  '  Spain  furnifties  likewife  mules  and  b'ack  cattle ;  and 
their  wild  bulls  have  fo  much  ferocity,  that  their  buU-feafts  were  the 
moft  magnificent  fpedacle  the  court  of  Spain  could  exhibit,  nor  are  they 
now  difufed.  Wolves  are  the  chief  beafls  of  prey  that  pefter  Spain,, 
which  is  well  fiored  v/ith  flags,  many  fpecies  of  deer,  and  all  the  game 
and  wild  fowl  that  arc  to  be  found  in  the  neighbouring  countries  I  have 
already  defcribed.  Here  are  camoes  and  other  goats,  alfo  vafl  flocks  of 
flieep,  which  produce  the  fineft  wool  in  the  world.  The  Spanifh  feas  af- 
ford excellent  fifh  of  all  kinds,  efpecially- anchovies,  which  are  here  cured 
in  great  perfection. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,  7  Spain,  formerly  the 
CUSTOMS,  diversions,  AND  DRESS.  ^.  moft  populous  kingdom 
in  Europe,  is  now  but  thinly  inhabited.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the 
great  drains  of  people  fent  to  America,  and  partly  to  the  indolence  of 
z  '  the 
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the  natives,  wlio  arc  at  no  pains  to  raife  food  for  their  families.  Another 
caufe  may  be  affigned,  and  that  is,  the  vaft  numbers  of  ecclelialHcs,  of 
both  fexes,  who  lead  a  life  of  celibacy.  Other  writers  have  given  feveral 
other  caufes,  fuch  as  their  wars  with  the  Moors  and  final  expulfion  of 
that  people  ;  but  I  apprehend  that  they  are  in  a  great  meafure  removed 
by  the  regulations  and  checks  upon  the  clergy  that  have  been  introduced 
by  his  prefent  Catholic  Majefty.  Be  that  as  it  will,  fome  late  writers 
have  computed  the  inhabitants  of  Spain  at  7,500,000;  others  fay  that 
they  do  not  exceed  5,000,00c.  This  calculation,  I  think,  is  under- 
rated, when  we  refled  on  the  numerous  armies  which  Spain  has  raifed 
and  recruited  fmce  the  beginning  of  this  century  ;  and  Feyjoo,  a  modern 
Spanifh  author,  computed  the  number  to  be  9,250,000. 

The  perfons  of  the  Spaniards  are  generally  tall,  efpecially  the  Caftili- 
ans  ;  their  hair  and  complexions  fwarthy,  but  their  countenances  arc 
very  expreffive.  The  court  of  Madrid  has  of  late  been  at  great  pains  to 
clear  their  upper  lips  of  muflachoes,  and  to  introduce  among  them  the 
French  drefs,  inftead  of  their  black  cloaks,  their  fliort  jerkin,  ilrait 
breeches,  and  long  Toledo  fwords,  which  drefs  is  now  chiefly  confined  to 
the  lower  ranks.  The  Spaniards,  before  the  acceffion  of  the  houfe  of 
liourbon  to  their  throne,  affeded  that  anticjuated  drefs  in  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  the  French  ;  and  the  government  probably  will  find  fome  diffi- 
culty in  abolilhing  it  quite,  as  the  fame  fpirit  is  far  from  being  extin- 
guilhed.  An  old  Caililian,  or  Spaniard,  who  fees  none  above  him,  thinks 
Limfelf  the  moll:  important  being  in  nature ;  and  the  fame  pride  is  com- 
monly communicated  to  his  defcendents.  This  is  the  true  reafon  why  fo 
many  of  them  are  fo  fond  of  removing  to  America,  where  they  can  retain 
all  their  native  importance,  without  the  danger  of  feeing  a  fuperior. 

Ridiculous,  however,  as  this  pride  is,  it  is  produdive  of  the  moft  ex- 
alted qualities.  It  Infpires  the  nation  with  generous,  humane,  and  vir- 
tuous fentlments ;  it  being  feldom  found  that  a  Spaniih  nobleman,  gen- 
tleman, or  even  trader,  is  guilty  of  a  mean  adtion.  During  the  moft 
embittered  wars  they  have  had  with  England  for  near  70  years  paft,  we 
know  of  no  inftance  of  their  taking  advantage  (as  they  might  ealily  have 
done)  of  confifcating  the  Briti/li  property  on  board  the  galleons  and  plate- 
fleet,  which  was  equally  fecure  in  time  of  war  as  peace.  This  is  the 
more  furprifing,  as  Philip  V.  was  oftea  needy,  and  his  minifters  were 
far  from  being  fcrupulous  of  breaking  their  good  faith  with  Great  Britain. 

By  the  beft  and  moft  credible  accounts  of  the  late  war,  it  appears  that 
the  Spaniards  in  South  America  gave  the  moft  humane  and  noble  relief  to 
all  Britifli  fubjedls  who  Vv'ere  in  diftrefs  and  fell  into  their  hands,  not  only 
by  fupplying  them  with  neceffaries,  but  money  ;  and  treating  them  in  the 
iiioft  hofpitable  manner,  while  they  remained  among  them. 

Having  faid  thus  much,  we  are  carefully  to  diftinguifh  between  the 
Spanifh  nobility,  gentry,  and  traders,  and  their  government,  who  are  to 
be  put  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  lower  ranks  of  Spaniards,  who  are  as 
mean  and  rapacious  as  thofe  of  any  other  country.  The  kings  of  Spain 
of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  have  feldom  ventured  to  employ  native  Spaniards 
of  great  families,  as  their  minifters.  Thefe  are  generally  French  or  Ita- 
lians, but  moft  commonly  the  latter,  who  rife  into  power  by  the  moft  in- 
famous arts,  and  of  late  times  from  the  moft  abjed  ftations.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  French  kings  of  Spain,  fmce  their  accelfion  to  that  monarchy, 
have  been  but  very  difierently  ferved  in  the  cabinet.  Alberoni,  who 
had  the  greateft  genius  among  them,  embiX)ikd  his  mafter  with  all  Europe, 
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ivfl  K"e  was  driven  into  exile  and  difgracc  ;  and  Grlmaldi,  the  lall  of  thek 
Italian  minifters,  hazarded  a  rebellion  in  the  capital,  by  his  opprellivs: 
^d  unpopular  meafures. 

The  common  people,  who  live  on  the  coafls,  partake  of  all  the  bad 
qualities  that  are  to  be  found  in  other  nations.  They  are  an  aflemblage 
of  Jews,  French,  Ruffians,  Irifli  adventurers,  and  Engliili  fmugglers; 
who  being  unable  to  live  in  their  own  country,  mingle  with  the  Spaniards,- 
In  time  of  war  they  follow  privateering  with  great  fuccefs ;  and  when 
peace  returns,  they  engage  in  all  illicit  pradlices,  and  often  enter  into  the 
Irifti  and  Walloon  guards  in  the  Spanilh  fcrvice. 

The  beauty  of  the  Spanifh  ladies  reigns  moftly  in  their  novels  and 
romances  ;  for  though  it  mult  be  acknowledged  that  Spain  produces  as 
fine  women  as  any  country  in  the  world,,  yet  beauty  is  far  from  forming 
their  general  character.  In  their  perfons,  they  are  commonly  fmall  and 
flender  ;  but  they  arc  faid  to  employ  vail:  art  in  fupplying  the  defe£ts  of 
nature.  If  we  were  to  hazard  a  conjedure,  we  might  realonably  fuppofe 
that  thofe  artifices  rather  diminiih  than  increafe  their  beauty,  efpecialiy 
when  they  are  turned  of  25.  Their  indifcriminate  ufe  of  paint,,  not  only 
upon  their  faces,  but  their  necks,  arms,  and  hands,  undoubtedly  dii^ 
figures  their  complexions,  and  flirivels  their  fkin.  It  is  at  the  fame  time- 
univerfally  allowed,  that  they  have  great  wit  and  vivacity. 

After  all  1  have  faid,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  vaft  pains  taken 
by  the  government  of  Spain,  may  at  laft  eradicate  thofe  cuftoms  and 
habits  among  the  Spaniards  that  feem  fo  ridiculous  to  foreigners.  They 
are  univerfally  known  to  have  refined  notions,  and  excellent  fenfe ;,  and: 
this,  if  improved  by  fludy  and  travelling,  which  they  now  fland  in  great 
need  of,  would  render  them  fuperior  to  the  French  themfelves.  Their 
flow  deliberate  manner  of  proceeding,  either  in  council  or  war,  has  of 
late  years  worn  off  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  during  the  two  lafi:  wars,  they 
were  found  to  be  as  quick  both  in  refolving  and  executing,  if  not  more 
fo,  than  their  enemies.  Their  fecrecy,  confiancy,  and  patience^  have 
always  been  deemed  exemplary  ;  and  in  feveral  of  their  provinces,  par- 
ticularly Galicia,  Granada,  and  Andalufia,  the  common  people  havc^ 
for  feme  time,  affiduoufly  applied  themfelves  to  agriculture  and  labour. 

Among  the  many  good  qualities  pofiefied  by  the  Spaniards,  their  fo- 
briety  in  eating  and  drinking  is  remarkable.  They  frequently  breakfafi 
as  well  as  fup  in  bed  ;  their  breakfaft  is  ufually  chocolate,  tea  being  very 
feldom  drank.  Their  dinner  is  generally  beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork,  and 
bacon,  greens,  &c.  all  boiled  together.  They  live  much  upon  garlic, 
chives,  fiilad,  and  radices  :  Vv'hich,  according  to  one  of  their  proverbs^ 
are  food  for  a  gentleman.  The  men  drink  very  little  wine and  the 
women  ufe  water,  or  chocolate.  Both  fexes  ufually  fieep  after  dinner, 
and  take  the  air  in  the  cool  of  the  evenings.  Dancing  is  fo  much  theiV 
favourite  entertainment,  that  you  may  fee  a  grandmother,  mother,  and 
daughter,  all  in  the  fame  country  dance.  Their  theatrical  exhibitions  are 
generally  infipid  and  ridiculous  bombaft.  The  prompter's  head  appears 
through  a  trap-door,  above  the  level  of  the  ftage,  and  he  reads  the  play 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  audience.  Gallantry  is  a  ruling  paffion' 
in  this  country,  and  they  omit  no  expence  in  the  difplay  of  it.  A  lover 
will  fret]uently  pafs  the  night  under  the  windows  of  his  miftrefs,  ferenading 
her  with  the  fineil  mufic  in  Spain.  Jealoufy,  fince  the  acceffion  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon,  has  flept  in  peace.  The  fights  of  the  cavaliers,  or 
hull.-fealls,  are  almoft  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  make  a  capital  figure 
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in  painting  the  genius  and  manners  of  the  Spaniards.  On  thefe  occafions 
young  gentlemen  have  an  opportunity  of  flievving  their  courage  and 
adlivity  before  their  millrelTes ;  and  the  valour  of  the  cavalier  is  pro- 
claimed, honoured,  and  rewarded,  according  to  the  number  and  fiercenefs 
of  the  bulls  he  has  killed  in  thefe  encounters.  Great  pains  are  ufed  in 
fettling  the  form  and  weapons  of  the  combat,  fo  as  to  give  a  relief  to  the 
gallantry  of  the  cavalier.  The  diverfion  itfelf  is  undoubtedly  of  Moorifh 
original,  and  was  adopted  by  th,e  Spaniards  when  upon  good  terms  with 
that  nation,  partly  through  complaifance,  and  partly  through  rivalfliip. 

Religion  ]  The  horrors  of  the  Romifh  religion,  the  only  one  tole- 
rated in  Spain,  are  now  almoil  extinguiflied  there,  by  moderating  the 
penalties  of  the  inquiiition,  a  tribunal  difgraceful  to  human  nature;  but 
though  difufed,  it  is  not  abrogated  ;  only  the  ecclefiaftics  and  their  officers 
can  carry  no  fentence  into  execution  without  the  royal  authority  ;  it  is 
Hill  in  force  againft  the  Moorifh  and  Jewifli  pretended  converts.  The 
Spaniards,  however,  embrace  and  practice  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
with  all  its  abfurdities ;  and  in  this  they  have  been  fo  fleady,  that  their 
king  is  dillinguiflied  by  the  epithet  of  Moil  Catholic. 

Archbishopricks  AND  B I  s  HO  p  R I CKS.]  In  Spain  there  are  eight  arch- 
bifhopricks,  and  46  bifhopricks.  The  archbifliop  of  Toledo  is  ifyled  the 
Primate  of  Spain  ;  he  is  great  chancellor  of  Caftile  ;  has  a  revenue  of 
100,000 1.  fterling  per  annum.  The  riches  of  the  Spanifli  churches  and 
convents  are  the  unvarying  objects  of  admiration  to  all  travellers  as  well 
as  natives ;  but  there  is  a  famenefs  in  them  all,  excepting  that  they  differ 
in  the  degrees  of  treafure  and  jewels  they  contain. 

Language.]  The  ground-work  of  the  Spanifli  language,  like  that 
of  the  Italian,  is  Latin  ;  and  it  might  be  called  a  baftard  Latin,  were  it 
not  for  the  terminations,  and  the  exotic  words  introduced  into  it  by  the 
Moors  and  Goths,  efpecially  the  former.  It  is  at  prefent  a  moft  majeftic 
and  expreffive  language  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  foreigners  who  under- 
Hand  it  the  bell,  prize  it  the  moft.  It  makes  but  a  poor  figure  even  in 
the  beft  translators  ;  and  Cervantes  fpeaks  as  aukward  Englilh,  as  Shak- 
fpeare  does  French.  It  may,  however,  be  conlidered  as  a  ftandard  tongue, 
having  retained  its  purity  for  upwards  of  200  years.  Their  Pater-nofter 
runs  thus  :  Padre  nuejlro^  que  ejlas  en  el  cielo  fanHiJicado  fe  el  tu  nomhre  ; 
fvenga  a  nos  el  tu  reyno ;  hagafc  tu  'yoluntad^  afjien  la  ticrra  como  en  el  cielo  : 
cl  pan  nueftro  de  cada  dia  da  nos  le  qy ;  y  per  dona  nos  nuejlras  dendas  aJJi 
como  nos  otros^  perdonamos  a  nuefros  deudores  ;  no  nos  dexescair  en  la  tentacion^ 
mas  libra  noS  de  malj  porque  tao  es  le  reyno  j  y  la  potcncia  :  y  la  gloria  per 
losfiglos.  Amen. 

,  Learning  and  learned  men.]  Spain  has  not  produced  learned 
men  in  proportion  to  the  excellent  capacities  of  its  natives.  This  defe6t 
may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  owing  to  their  indolence  and  bigotry,  which 
does  not  fuffer  them  to  apply  to  the  ftudy  of  the  polite  arts.  Several  old 
fathers  of  the  church  were  Spaniards ;  and  learning  owes  a  great  deal  to 
Ifidore,  bilhop  of  Seville  and  cardinal  Ximenes.  Spain  has  likewife  pro- 
duced  fome  excellent  phyhcians,  Calderoni  and  Lopez  de  Vega,  have  by 
fome  been  put  in  competition  with  our  Shakfpeare  in  the  drama,  where^ 
it  muft  be  owned,  they  fliew  great  genius.  Such  was  the  gloom  of  the 
Auftrian  government,  that  took  place  with  the  emperor  Charles.  V.  that 
the  inimitable  Cervantes,  the  author  of  Don  Quixote,  lifted  in  a  ftation; 
little  fuperior  to  that  of  a  common  foldier,  and  died  neglected,  after 
fighting  bravely  for  his  country  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto.    His  fatire  upon 
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Icnlght-errantry,  in  his  adventures  of  Don  Quixote,  did  as  much  fervice 
to  his  country,  by  curing  them  of  that  ridiculous  Ipirit,  as  now  it  does 
honour  to  his  own  memory.  He  is,  perhaps,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
moral  and  humorous  latlrifts. 

Toftatus,  a  divine,  the  moft  voluminous,  perhaps,  that  ever  wrote,  was 
a  Spaniard ;  but  his  works  have  long  been  diftinguifhed  only  by  their 
bulk.  Herrera,  and  fome  other  hiilorians,  particularly  de  Solis,  have 
Ihewn  great  abilities  in  hiftory,  by  invelHgating  the  antiquities  of  Ame- 
rica, and  writing  the  hiftory  of  its  conqueft  by  their  countrymen.  Spain 
has  likewife  produced  many  travellers  and  voyagers  to  borh  the  Indies, 
who  are  equally  amufing  and  inllru6tlve.  If  it  fliould  happen  that  the 
Spaniards  could  difengage  themfelves  from  their  abftra6ted  metaphyhcal 
turn  of  thinking,  they  certainly  would  make  a  capital  figure  m  literature. 

Some  of  the  Spaniards  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  polite  arts, 
particularly  Murillo,  in  painting  ;  and  not  only  the  cities,  but  the  palaces, 
efpecially  the  Efcurial,  difcover  many  ifriklng  fpecimens  of  their  abilities, 
as  fculptors  and  architects ;  but  neither  their  names  nor  works  are  much 
known  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Universities.]  In  Spain  are  reckoned  24  univerfities,  the  chief  of 
which  is  Salamanca,  founded  by  Alphonfus,  IXth  king  of  Leon,  in  the 
year  1200.  It  contains  21  colleges,  fome  of  which  are  very  magnificent|: 
moil;  of  the  nobility  of  Spain  fend  their  fons  to  be  educated  here.  The 
reft:  are,  Seville,  Granada,  Compoftella,  Toledo,  Valladolid,  Alcala, 
Siguenza,  Valencia,  Lerida,  Huefca,  Saragofla,  Tortofa,  OfTuna,  Onata, 
Candla,  Barcelona,  Murcia,  Taragona,  Baeza,  Avila,  Orinela,  Oviedoy 
and  Palencla. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities  7  The  former  of  thefe  confiil 
ARTIFICIAL  AND  NATURAL.  J  chiefly  of  Romau  and  Moorifti 
antiquities.  Near  Segovia,  a  grand  aqueduft,  ereded  by  Trajan,  ex- 
tends over  a  deep  valley  between  two  hills,  and  it  is  fupported  by  a  double 
row  of  152  arches.  Other  Roman  aquedu6ls,  theatres,  and  circi,  are  to 
be  found  at  Terrago,  and  different  parts  of  Spain.  A  ruinous  watch- 
tower  near  Cadiz,  is  vulgarly,  but  erroneoufly,  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
pillars  of  Hercules.  Near  the  city  of  Salamanca  are  the  remains  of  a. 
Roman  way,  paved  with  large  flat  ftones  ;  and  is  continued  to  Merlda, 
and  from  thence  to  Seville.  At  Toledo  are  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman 
theatre,  which  is  now  converted  into  a  church,  faid  to  be  one  of  the 
greateft  curiofities  of  antiquity  :  it  is  600  feet  in  length,  500  in  breadth^ 
and  of  a  proportionable  height ;  the  roof,  which  is  amazingly  bold  and 
lofty,  is  fupported  by  350  pillars  of  fine  marble,  in  ten  rows,  forming 
eleven  ifles,  in  which  are  366  altars,  and  24  gates ;  every  part  being  en- 
riched and  adorned  with  the  moft  noble  and  coftly  ornaments. 

The  Moorifli  antiquities,  efpecially  the  palace  of  Granada,  are  mag« 
nificent  and  rich  ;  the  infide  is  overlaid  with  jafper  and  porphyry,  and 
the  walls  contain  many  Arabic  infcripcionfe  ;  the  whole  is  executed  in 
what  we  improperly  call  the  Gothic  tafte,  but  it  is  really  Saracen,  though 
the  Goths  of  Spain  adopted  it.  Many  other  noble  monuments,  erected  in 
the  Moorifli  times,  remain  in  Spain,  fome  of  them  in  tolerable  preferva- 
tion,  and  others  exhibiting  fuperb  ruins. 

Among  the  natural  curiofities,  the  medicinal  fprings,  and  fome  nolfy 
lakes,  form  a  principal  part :  but  we  mull  not  forget  the  river  Guadlana^ 
which,  like  the  Mole,  in  England,  runs  under  ground,  and  then  is  faid  to 
emerge. 
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C  H IE F  c I T I E  s .]  Madrid,  though  unfortified,  It  being  only  furroun^^d 
by  a  mud  wall,  is  the  capital  of  Spain,  and  contains  about  300,000  inha- 
bitants. All  its  grandeur,  which  the  Spaniards  blazon  with  great  pomp, 
does  not  prevent  its  being,  according  to  the  beft  accounts,  a  dirty  un- 
comfortable place  to  live  in,  efpecially  for  Grangers.  It  is  furrounded' 
with  very  lofty  mountains,  whofe  fummits  are  frequently  covered  with  fnow. 
The  houfes  of  Madrid  are  of  brick  ;  and  are  laid  out  chiefly  for  {hew, 
coiiveniency  being  little  confidered ;  thus  you  will  pafs  through  ufually 
two  or  three  large  apartments  of  no  ufe,  in  order  to  come  at  a  fmall  room, 
at  the  end,  where  the  family  fit.  The  houfes,  in  general,  look  more  like 
prifons,  than  the  habitations  of  people  at  their  liberty  ;  the  windows, 
beiides  having  a  balcony,  being  grated  with  iron  bars,  particularly  the 
lower  range,  and  fometimes  all  the  reft.  Separate  families  generally  in- 
habit the  fame  houfe,  as  in  Paris  and  Edinburgh.  Foreigners  are  very 
much  dlftrelfed  for  lodgings  at  Madrid,  as  the'Spaniards  are  not  fond  of 
taking  ftrangers.  into  their  houfes,  efpecially  if  they  are  not  catholics,  its 
greateft  excellency  is  the-  cheapnefs  of  its  provilions ;  but  neither  tavern, 
cofFee-houfe,  nor  news-paper,  excepting  the  Madrid  Gazette,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  city.  The  royal  palace  ftands  on  an  eminence,  on- 
the  weft  fide  of  the  city  ;  it  is  a  fpacious  magnificent  ftrudure,  confilling 
of  three  courts,  and  commands  a  very  fine  profpett.  The  other  royal 
j^alaces  round  it  are  defigned  for  hunting  feats,  or  houfes  of  retirement, 
ior  their  kings.  Some  of  them  contain  fine  paintings  and  good  ftatues. 
The  chief  of  thofe  palaces,  are  the  Buen  Retiro,  Cafade  Carapo,  Aran- 
'  jtiez,  and  St.Ildefonfo. 

The  pride  of  Spain,  however,  is  the  Efcurial,  and  the  natives  fay,  per- 
haps with  juftice,  that  the  building  of  it  coft  more  than  that  of  any- 
palace  in  Europe.  The  defcription  of  this  palace  forms  a  fizeable  quarto 
volume,  and  it  is  faid,  that  Philip  II.  who  was  its  founder,  expended 
upon  it,  3,300,000!.  fterling.  It  contains  1 1,000  windows ;  and  the" 
apartt:eents  are  decorated  with  an  aflonifliing  variety  of  paintings,  fculp- 
ture,  tapeftry,  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver,  marble,  jafper,  gems,  and 
other  eurious  ftones,  furpaffing  all  imagination.  The  Spaniards  fay,  that 
this  building,  befides  its  palace,  contains  a  church,  a  maufoleum,  cloiftersj 
a  convent,  a  college  and  a  library,  befides  large  apartments  for  all  kinds 
of  artifts  and  mechanics,  noble  walks,  with  extenfive  parks  and  gardens, 
beautified  with  fountains  and  coftly  ornaments.  The  fathers  that  live  in 
the  convgit  are  200,  and  they  have  an  annual  revenue  of  1 2,000  1.  The 
maufoleum,  or  burying  place  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Spain,  is  called' 
the  Pantheon,  becau-fe  it  is  built  upon  the  plan  of  that  temple  at  Rome,, 
as  the  church  to  which  it  belongs  is  upon  the  model' of  St.  Peter's. 
^  Ariowing-  to  the  Spaniards  their  fall  eftimate  of  the  incredible  fums  be- 
ll:owed  on  this  palace,  and  on  its  furniture,  ftatues,  paintings,  columns,, 
vafes,  and  the  like  decorations,  which  are  moft  amazingly  rich  and 
beautiful,  yet  we'  hazard  nothing  in  faying,  that  the  fabrick  itfelf  difcovers^ 
a  bad  tafte  upon  the  whole.  The  conceit  of  building  it  in  the  form  of 
a  gridiron,  becaufe  St.  Laurence,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  was  broiled' 
on  fuch  an  utenfil,  and  muitiplyino;  the  fame  figure,  through  its  principal: 
ornaments,  could,  have  been  formed  only  In  the  brain  of  a  taftejefs  bigott 
fuch  as  Philip  II.  who  ere^.'^ed  it  to  commemorate  the  vidory  he  obtained^ 
over  the  French  (but  by  the  alfiftance  of  the  Englifii  forces)  at  St".  Quintin^ 
on  St.  Laurence's  day,  in  the  year  1563.  It  has  been  enriched  and 
adorned  by  his  fucceflbrs,  but  its  outfide  has  a- gloomy  ap^earanceF^, 
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Shd  tKe  infide  is  compofed  of  different  llrudures,  fome  of  which  are 
mailer-pieces  of  archite£ture,  but  forming  a  difagreeable  whole.  It  mufU 
however,  be  confelfed,  that  the  pictures  and  ftatues,  that  have  found  ad - 
miffion  here,  are  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  fome  of  them  not  to  be 
equalled  even  in  Italy  itfelf. 

Cadiz  is  the  great  emporium  of  Spanifh  commerce.  It  flands  on  an 
ifland  feparated  from  thfe  continent  of  Andulafia,  without  the  liraits  of 
Gibraltar,  by  a  very  narrow  arm  of  the  fea,  over  which  a  fortified  bridge 
is  thrown,  and  joins  it  to  the  main  land.  The  entrance  into  the  bay  is 
about  500  tathom  wide,  and  guarded  by  two  forts,  called  the  Puntals. 
The  entrance  has  never  been  of  late  years  attempted  by  the  Englifli,  in 
their  wars  with  Spain,  becaufe  of  the  Vail:  intereft  our  merchants  have  in 
the  treafures  there,  which  they  could  not  reclaim  from  the  captors. 

Seville  is,  next  to  Madrid,  the  largeft  city  in  Spain,  but  is  greatly  de- 
cayed, both  in  riches  and  population.  Its  raanufa6turers  in  wool  and  hlk, 
which  formerly  amounted  to  16^000,  are  now  reduced  to  400,  and  its 
great  office  of  commerce  to  Spahilh  America,  is  removed  to  Cadiz. 

Barcelona,  a  large  trading  city,  containing  1 5,000  houfes,  is  fituated 
on  the  Mediterranean,  facing  Minorca,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  handfomeft 
place  in  Spain. 

Gibraltar,  once  a  celebrated  town  and  fortrefsof  Andulafia,  is  at  pre* 
fent  in  pofTellion  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by 
the  confederate  fleet  of  the  Englilh  and  Dutch,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  George  Rooke,  in  1704,  and,  after  many  fruitlefs  attempts  to  recover 
it,  was  confirmed  to  the  Englifh,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713*  It 
is  a  commodious  port,  and  formed  by  nature  for  commanding  the  paflage 
of  the  Straits,  or,  in  other  words,  the  entrance  into  the  Mediterranean 
and  Levant  feas.  But  the  road  is  neither  fafe  againft  an  eneniy  noi*  iiorms. 
The  bay  is  about  20  leagues  in  circumference.  The  ftraits  are  24  miles 
long  and  15  broad;  through  which  fets  a  current  from  the  Atlantic 
ocean  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  for  the  ftemming  of  it  a  brifk  gale  is 
required.  The  town  is  neither  large  nor  beautiful,  yet,  on  account 
of  its  fortifications,  is  eileemed  the  key  of  Spain,  and  is  always  furniflied 
with  a  garrifoti,  well  provided  for  its  defence.  It  is  built  upon  a  rock, 
in  a  peninfula,  and  acrofs  the  ifthmus  the  Spaniards  have  drawn  a  forti- 
fied line  to  prevent  the  garrifon  of  Gibraltar  from  having  any  inter- 
courfe  with  the  country  ;  notwithfianding  which,  they  cariy  on  a  clan- 
deiline  trade,  particularly  in  tobacco,  of  which  the  Spaniards  are  exceed- 
itlgly  fond.  The  garrifon  is  confined  within  veiy  narrow  limits,  and  the 
I  ground  fcarcely  produces  any  thing,  fo  that  it  is  fupplied  with  provifions 
I     either  from  England  or  from  theoppofite  coaft  of  Barbary; 

Formerly  Gibraltar  was  entirely  under  military  government ;  but  findirg 
that  power  was  carried  to  an  extravagant  height,  the  parliament  thought 
proper  to  ered  it  into  a  body  corporate,  and  the  civil  power  is  now 
lodged  in  its  magiflrates. 

JNotvvithfianding  the  pride  and  oflentation  of  the  Spaniards,  their  penury 
is  eafily  difcernible,  but  their  wants  are  few,  and  their  appetites  eafily 
latisfied  The  inferior  orders,  even  in  the  greateft  cities,  are  miferably 
lodged,  and  thofe  lodgings  v/retchedly  furniflied.  The  poorer  forts, 
both  men  and  women,  wear  neither  flioes  nor  ftockings.  A  traveller  in 
Spain  mufi:  carry  provifions  and  bedding  with  him,  and  if  perchance  he 
meets  with  the  appearance  of  an  inn,  he  mufi  even  cook  his  vit'^uals,  it 
being  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Spaniard  to  perform  thefe  oflSces  to  firan- 
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gers ;  but  fome  tolerable  inns  have  lately  been  opened,  by  Iriili  and  French 
men,  in  the  cities,  and  upon  the  highways.  The  pride,  indolence,  and 
lazinefs  of  the  Spaniards,  are  powerful  inducements  to  their  more  induf- 
trious  neighbours  the  French,  who  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  here  a  wonderful  contrail  diilinguidies  the  chara6ter  of  two 
neighbouring  nations.  The  Spaniard  feldom  iVws  from  home,  or  puts 
his  hand  to  work  ot  any  kind.  He  lleeps,  goes  to  mafs,  takes  his  even- 
ing walk  ;  while  the  induUrious  Frenchman  becomes  a  thorough  do- 
melfic  ;  he  is  butcher,  cook,  and  taylor,  all  in  the  fame  family  ;  he 
powders  the  hair,  cuts  the  corns,  wipes  the  fhoes,  and,  after  makinghim- 
iclf  ufeful  in  a  thoufand  different  fhapes,  he  returns  to  his  native  country 
loaded  with  dollars,  and  laughs  out  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  the  ex* 
pence  of  his  proud  benefador. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  The  Spaniards,  unhappily  for 
themfelves,  make  gold  and  filvcr  the  chief  branches  both  of  their  exports 
and  imports.  They  import  it  trom  America,  from  w^rence  they  export 
it  to  other  countries  of  Europe.  Cadiz  is  the  chief  emporium  of  this 
commerce.  "  Hither  (fays  Mr.  Andcrfon,  in  his  Hilfovy  of  Commerce) 
other  European  nations  fend  their  merchandize  to  be  fliipped  off  in  Spa- 
nidi  bottoms  for  America,  flickered  (or,  as  our  old  Englifh  phrafe  has 
it,  coloured)  under  the  names  of  Spanifh  fadors.  Thofe  foreign  nations 
have  here  their  agents  and  correfpondents,  and  the  confuls  of  thefe  na- 
tions make  a  coniiderable  figure.  Cadiz  has  been  faid  to  have  the  fineft 
liore'houfes,  and  magazines  for  commerce,  of  any  city  in  Europe;  and  to 
it  the  flora  and  galleons  regularly  import  the  treafures  of  Spanifli  America. 
The  proper  Spanifn  merchandize  exported  from  Cadiz  to  America  are  of 
no  great  value  ;  but  the  duty  on  the  foreign  merchandize  fent  thither 
would  yield  a  great  revenue,  (and  confequently  the  profits  on  merchants 
and  their  agents  would  fmk)  were  it  not  for  many  fraudulent  praftices 
for  eluding  thofe  duties." 

Xhe  manufaftures  of  Spain  are  chiefly  of  filk,  wool,  copper,  and  hard- 
ware. Great  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  government  to  prevent  other 
European  nations  from  reaping  the  chief  advantage  of  the  Arnerican  com- 
merce ;  but  thefe  never  can  be  fuccefsful,  till  a' jpirit  of  induftry  is  awa- 
kened among  the  natives,  fo  as  to  enable  them  to  fupply  their  American 
polTeffions  with  their  own  commodities  and  merchandize. 

Mean  while,  the  good  fjiith  and  facility  with  which  the  Englifh,  French, 
Dutch,  and  other  nations,  carry  on  this  contraband  trade,  render  them 
greater  gainers  by  it  than  the  Spaniards  themfelves  are,  the  clear  profits 
feldom  amounting  to  lefs  than  20  per  cent.  This  evidently  makes  it  an 
imporrant  concern,  that  thofe  immenfe  riches  (hould  belong  to  the  Spa- 
>■  niards  rather  than  to  any  a6live  European  nation  :  but  I  fhall  have  occa- 
fion  to- touch  on  this  fubjed  in  the  account  of  America. 

Constitution  and  governmii wt.]  Spain,  from  being  the  moft 
free,  is  now  the  moil  defporic  kingdom  in  Europe.  The  monarchy  is  he- 
reditary, and  females  are  capable  of  fucceffion.  ,It  has  even  been  quef- 
tioned,  whether  his  catholic  majeffy  may  not  bequeath  his  crown,  upon 
his  demifc,  to  any  branch  of  the  royal  family  he  pleafes.  It  is  at  leaff . 
certain,  that  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  mounted  the  throne  of  Spain,  by 
virtue  of  the  laft  will  of  Charles  IT. 

The  courts,  or  parliainents  of  the  kingdom,  which  formerly,  efpecially 
in  Caffile,  had  greater  power  and  privileges  than  that  of  England,  are 
i)ow  aboiiffed  ;  but  fome  faint  remains  of  their  conffitution  are  flill  dif- 
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cernible  in  the  government,  though  all  of  them  are  ineffectual,  and  under 
the  control  of  the  king. 

The  privy-council,  which  is  compofed  of  a  number  of  noblemen  or 
grandees,  nominated  by  the  king,  iits  only  to  prepare  matters,  and  to 
digell  papers  for  the  cabinet-council  or  junta,  which  conlifls  of  the  firil: 
fecretary  of  ftate,  and  three  or  four  more  named  by  the  king,  and  in  them 
relides  the  diredion  of  all  the  executive  part  of  government.  The  council 
of  war  takes  cognizance  of  military  affairs  only.  The  council  of  Caftile 
is  the  higheft  law-tribunal  in  the  kingdom.  The  feveral  courts  of  the 
royal  audiences,  are  thofe  of  Galicia,  Seville,  Majorca,  the  Canaries,  Sa- 
ragoffa,  Valentia,  and  Barcelona.  Thefe  judge  primarily  in  all  caufes 
within  fifteen  miles  of  their  refpeftive  cities  or  capitals,  and  receive  ap- 
peals from  inferior  jurlfdidions.  Befides  thefe  there  are  many  fubordlnate 
tribunals,  for  the  police,  the  finances,  and  other  branches  of  bufmefs. 

The  government  of  Spanlfh  America  forms  a  fylfem  of  itfelf,  and  is 
delegated  to  viceroys  and  other  magiftrates,  v.'ho  are,  in  their  refpe6iive 
diftri^fs,  almoit  abfolute.  A  council  for  the  Indies  is  eftabliihed  in  Old 
Spain,  and  confifls  of  a  governor,  four  fecretaries,  22  counfellors,  beiides 
officers.  Their  declfion  is  final  in  matters  relating  to  America.  The 
members  are  generally  chofen  from  the  viceroys  and  magiiirates,  who 
have  ferved  in  that  country.  The  two  great  viceroyalties  of  Peru  and 
Mexico  are  fo  confiderable,  that  they  are  feldom  truiled  to  one  perfon  tor 
more  than  three  years ;  but  they  are  thought  futhcient  to  make  his  fortune 
in  that  time. 

The  foreign  pofTeffions  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  befides  thofe  in^  America, 
are  the  towns  of  Ceuta,  Oran,  and  Mafulqulver,  on  the  coaif  of  Barbary, 
in  Africa:  and  the  lllands  of  St.  Lazaro,  the  Philippines,  and  Ladrcnes, 
in  Alia. 

The  chief  illands  belonging  to  Spain,  in  Europe,  are  thofe  of  Majorca, 
and  Yvica,  ot  which  we  have  nothing  particular  to  fay.  Minorca  is  in- 
deed a  Spaniili  iiland,  but  it  was  taken  by  the  Engliflr  in  17:8.  The  Spa- 
nlfh inhabitants  enjoy  their  religion,  and  particular  privileges,  to  which 
they  are  entitled  by  treaties,  and  they  are  faid  ro  amount  to  27,000. 

Revenues.]  'Phe  revenues  arifing  to  the  king  from  Old  Spain,  yearly, 
amount  to  ^,ooo,oool.  flerling,  though  fome  fay  eight  ;  and  they  form 
the  furefl  fupport  of  his  government.  His  American  income,  it  is  true, 
is  immenfe,  but  it  Is  generally,  in  a  mannei",  embezzled  or  anticipated  be- 
fore it  arrives  in  Old  Spain.  The  king  has  a  fifih  of  all  the  filver  mines 
that  are  worked,  but  litcle  of  it  comes  into  his  coffers.  He  falls  upon 
means,  however,  in  cafe  of  a  war,  or  any  public  emergenc)-,  to  fequefter 
into  his  own  hands  great  part  of  the  American  treafures  belonging  to  his 
fubjefts,  who  never  complain,  becaufe  they  are  always  piuicUially  repaid 
with  intereli.  The  finances  of  his  prefent  catholic  maje;;}/-  arc  in  excellent 
order,  and  on  a  better  footing,  both  for  himfelf  and  his  people,  than 
thofe  of  his  predeceffors. 

As  to  the  taxes,  from  whence  the  internal  revenues  arife,  they  are  vari- 
ous, arbitrary,  and  fo  much  fuited  to  conveniency,  th;it  we  cannot  fix 
them  at  any  certainty.  They  fall  upon  all  kinds  of  goods,  houfes,  lands, 
timber,  and  provifions  ;  the  clergy  and  military  orders  are  likewife  taxed. 

Military  and  mahine  strength.]  The  hnd  forces  of  the  crown 
of  Spain,  ii)  time  of  peace,  are  never  fewer  than  70,000  ;  but,  in  cafe  of 
a  war,  they  amount,  without  prejudice  to  the  kingdom,  to  1  1,0,000. 
The  great  dependence  of  the  king,  however,  is  upon  his  VVallon  or  foreign 
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guards.  His  prefent  catholic  majefty  has  been  at  great  care  and  expencft 
to  raife  a  powerful  marine ;  and  hjs  fleet  in  Europe  and  America  at  pre- 
fent exceeds  65  fhips  of  the  line. 

KoYAL  AS  .^iES,  TiTLiiS,  NO-  )  Spain  formerly  Comprehended  twclvc 
BiLiTY,  AND  ORDERS.  J  l^iogdoms,  all  which,  with  feveral 
pthers,  were  by  naine  entered  into  the  royal  titles,  fo  that  they  amounted 
in  all  to  about  '32.  This  abfurd  cuftom  is  ftill  occafionally  continued,  but 
the  king  is  now  generally  contented  with  the  title  of  his  Catholic  Majefty. 
The  kings  of  Spain  are  inaugurated  by  the  delivery  of  a  fword,  without 
being  crowned.  Their  fignature  never  mentions  their  name,  but  I  the 
KING.  Their  eldeil  fon  is  called  the  prince  of  AlUirias,  and  their  younger 
children  of  both  fexes,  are  by  way  of  diilin6tion  called  infants  or  infantas, 
that  is  children. 

The  armorial  beat  ings  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  like  their  title,  is  loaded 
with  the  arms  of  all  their  kingdoms.  It  is  now  a  fliield,  divided  into  four 
quarters,  of  which  the  uppennofton  the  right  '  .and,  and  the  loweft  on  the 
left,  contain  a  caftle,  or,  with  three  towers,  i  or  Caiiile  ;  and  in  the  upper- 
raoft  on  the  left,  and  the  loweft  on  the  right,  are  three  lions,  gules,  for 
iLeon  ;  with  three  lilies  in  the  center  for  Anjou. 

The  general  name  for  thofe  Spaniih  nobility  and  gentry,  unmixed  with 
fhe  AdooriHi  blood,  is  Hidalgo.  They  are  divided  into  princes,  dukes, 
raarfjuifTes,  counts,  vifcounts,  and  other  inferior  titles  Such  as  are  created 
grandees  may  ftand  covered  before  the  king,  and  are  treated  with  princely 
diftindions,  A  grandee  cannot  be  apprehended  without  the  king's  order; 
and  cardinals,  archbifliops,  ambailadors,  knights  of  the  golden  fleece,  and 
(Certain  other  great  dignitaries,  both  in  church  and  ftate,  have  the  pri- 
vilege, as  well  as  the  grandees,  to  appear  covered  before  the  king.  The 
knights  of  the  three  military  orders  of  St.  James,  Calatrjiva,  and  Alcanr 
tara,  are  efteemed  nobkinen  ;  they  were  inftltuted  in  the  long  wars  be- 
tween the  Chriftians  and  the  Moors,  as  an  encouragement  in  valour  ;  and 
have  large  eflates  annexed  to  their  refpeftlve  orders,  conlifting  chiefly  of 
towers  or  territories  recovered  frorn  the  Moors.  The  order  of  the  golden 
fleece  is  generally  conferred  on  princes  and  fovereign  dukes ;  but  there 
are  no  commanderles  or  revenues  annexed  to  it. 

History.]  See  Portugal  j  the  two  kingdoms  being  formerly  under 
one  head*, 

K--'  •  ■  .  .  '  ■  ;   ,     ,.  ■     ,    .       ■         .  .    ■   .  •  -  • 

*  Charles  III.  king  of  Spain,  was  born  1716,  fucceedcd  to  the  throne  in  1759  ;  and  has 
fTue,  by  his  late  queen, 
I.  Maria  Jofeph,  born  1744. 

a.  Maria  Louifa,  bora  .1745,  married,  1765,  to  the  archduke  Leopold  qf  Auftria, 
grpat-dukq  of  Tufcany,  and  brother  to  the  prefent  emperor  of  Germany. 

3.  Philip  Anthony,  duke  of  Calabria,  bom  1747,  declared  incapable  of  fucceeding  tq 
|he  throne,  on  account  of  an  invincible  weaknefs  of  underftanding-,  1759. 

4.  Charles  Anthony,  prince  of  Aflurias,  bom  in  1748,  married,  1765,  to  Louifa 
Ma.ria  Therefa,  princtfs  cf  Parma. 

5.  Ferdinand  Anthony,  Icing  of  Naples,  born  in  1751,  married,  1768,  to  the  arch« 
|Iuchei3  Maria  Cardire  Louifa,  fifter  to  the  emperor  of  Germany. 

6.  Gabriel  Authony,  born  1752^  grand  prior  of  the  kingdom. 

7.  Anthony  Palcal,  born  1 755«'-  ■      ,  • 
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Length 
Breadth 

Boundaries.] 


I 


Situation  and  extent. 
Miles.  Degrees. 
3°°  I  between  i  ^7  and  42  North  latitude. 
100  S  I   y  and  10  Weft  longitude. 

T  is  bounded  by  Spain  on  the  north  and  eaft,  and 
on  the  fouth  and  weft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  being 
'the  moll  vveflerly  kingdom  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Ancient  names  and  7     This  kingdom  was,  in  the  time  of  the 
divisions.  5  Romans,  called  Lufitania.    1  he  etymology 

of  the  modern  name  is  uncertain  :  it  moft  .probably  is  derived  from  fome 
noted  harbour  or  port,  to  which  Gauls  (for  fo  Grangers  are  called  in  the 
Celtic)  reforted.  By  the  form  of  the  country  it  is  naturally  divided  into 
three  parts  ;  the  north,  middle,  and  fouth  provinces* 

Provinces.  ChieftownSo 

Divilion  C -^^^^^'^  ■'^i^^o    1  fBraga 

«J  Douro  and        >  ^  Oporto  and  Vjana 
i  Tras  OS  Montes  J  i  Miranda  and  Villa  ReaL 
r  Beira  r*  Goimbra 

Divifion)  n  Guarda  Cartel  Rodngo. 

LISBON|38-4.^N..a. 

(.  St.  Ubes  and  Leira. 
Ebora,  or  Evora. 

alegre,  Elvas, 
Lagos. 

Faro,  Tavira,  and  Silves. 
The  foil  of  Portuo^al  is  not  in 


The  North 
contains 


The  Middle 
contains 


The  South  nivifion 
contains 


II 


Bein. 


C  Eftremadum 

iEntre  Tajo 
Guadiana 
Alentejo 
Algarve 

Soil,  air,  and  productions."] 
.general  equal  to  that  of  Spain  in  fertility,  efpecially  in  corn,  which  they 
import  from  other  countries.  The  fruits  are  the  fame  as  in  Spain,  but 
not  fo  high  favoured.  The  Portugueze  wines,  when  old  and  genuine^ 
are  efteemed  to  be  friendly  to  the  human  conftitution,  and  fafe  to  drink 
Portugal  contains  mines,  but  they  are  not  worked  ;  variety  of  gems,  mar- 
bles, and  mill-ftcnes,  and  a  fine  mine  of  falt-pctre,  near  Lifbon.  Their 
cattle  and  poultry  are  but  indifferent  eating.  The  air,  efpecially  about 
Lilbon,  is  reckoned  foft  and  beneficial  to  confumptive  patients ;  it  is  not 
fo  fcorching  as  that  of  Spain,  being  refreflied  from  the  fea-breezes. 

Mountains.]  The  face  of  Portugal  is  mountainous,  or  rather  rocky, 
for  their  mountains  are  generally  barren  :  the  chief  are  thofe  which  divide 
Algarve  from  Alentejo;  thofe  of  Tras  os  Montes,  and  the  rock  of  Lifbon, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tajo. 

Water  and  rivers.]  Though  every  brook  in  Portugal  is  reckoned 
a  river,  yet  the  chief  Portugueze  rivers  are  mentioned  in  Spain,  all  of 
them  falling-  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.    The  Tagus,  or  Tajo,  was  cele- 


•brated  for  its  golden  fand,    Portugal  contains  feveral 


lakes,  and 


*  The  Port  wines  are. made  in  the  diflri6l  round  Oporto,  which  does  not  produce  one 
"half  the  quantity  that  is  confumed  under  that  name  in  the  Britifh  dominions  only.  This 
•i^rade   fo  very  beneficial  that  the  n  atiyes  drink  no  wine,  contenting  themfelves  with  wat^r. 
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fprings ;  fome  of  them  are  abforbent  even  of  the  lighted  fubftancea, 
fuch  as  wood,  cork,  and  feathers ;  fome,  particularly  one  about  45  miles 
from  Lifbon,  are  medicinal  and  fanative  ;  and  fome  hot  baths  are  found 
in  the  little  kingdom,  or  rather  province  of  Algarve. 

Promontor,! Es  AND  BAYS.]  The  promontorics  or  capes  of  Portugal, 
are  Cape  Mondego,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mondego  ;  Cape  Roca, 
the  Lunae  Promontorium  of  the  ancients,  or  the  north  entrance  of  the 
river  Tajo ;  Cape  Epichel,  the  Promontorium  Barbarum  of  the  ancients, 
at  the  fouih  entrance  of  the  river  Tajo  ;  and  Cape  St.  Vincent,  the  Sacrum 
Promontorium  of  the  ancients,  on  the  fouth-weft  point  of  Algarve.  The 
bays  are  thofe  of  Cadoan,  or  St.  Ubes,  fouth  of  Lifbon  ;  and  Lagos  bay 
in  Algarve. 

Animals.]  The  fea-fi(h,  on  the  coall  of  Portugal,  are  reckoned  ex- 
cellent ;  on  the  land,  the  hogs  and  kids  are  delicious  eating.  Their  mules 
are  fure  and  ferviceable,  both  for  draught  and  carriage  :  and  their  horfes 
though  flight,  are  lively. 

Population,  inhabitants,  7  According  to  the  beft  calculation, 
MANNERS,  AND  CUSTOMS.  J  Portugal  contains  near  two  millions 
of  inhabitants.  By  a  furvey  made  in  the  year  1732,  there  were  in  that 
kingdom  3)344  parifhes,  and  1,742,250  lay  perfons  (which  is  but  522 
laity  to  each  parifh  on  a  medium),  beiides  about  300,000  ecclefiaftics  of 
both  fexes. 

The  modern  Portugueze  retain  nothing  of  that  adventurous  enterprifr 
ing  fpirit  that  rendered  their  forefathers  foilluilrious  300  years  ago.  They 
have,  ever  fince  the  houfe  of  Braganza  mounted  the  throne,  degenerated 
in  all  their  virtues,  though  fome  noble  exceptions  are  flill  remaining 
among  them,  and  no  people  are  fo  little  obliged  as  the  Portugueze  are  to 
the  reports  of  hiftorians  and  travellers.  Their  degeneracy  is  evidently 
owing  to  the  weaknefs  of  their  monarchy,  which  renders  them  inadlive, 
for  fear  of  difobliging  their  powerful  neighbours,  and  that  ina6livity  has 
proved  the  fource  of  pride  and  other  unmanly  vices.  Treachery  has  been 
laid  to  their  charge,  as  well  as  ingratitude,  and  above  all,  an  intemperate 
paffion  for  revenge.  They  are,  ifpoffible,  more  fuperftitious,  and,  both 
in  high  and  common  life,  affeft  more  (late  than  the  Spaniards  themfelves. 
Amonglf  the  lower  people,  thieving  is  commonly  pradiied,  and  all  ranks 
are  accufed  of  berng  unfair  in  their  dealings,  efpecially  with  Grangers.  It 
is  hard,  however,  to  fay  what  alteration  may  be  made  in  the  charadter  of 
the  Portugueze,  by  the  expulfion  ot  the  Jefuits,  and  the  diminution  of 
the  papal  influence  among  them,  but  above  all,  by  that  fpirit  of  indepen- 
dency, with  regard  to  commercial  afiairs,  upon  Great  Britain,  which,  not 
much  to  the  honour  of  their  gratitude,  is  now  fo  much  encouraged  by 
their  court  and  miniftry. 

The  Portugueze  are  not  fo  tall,  tho'  r-ither  better  fliaped  than  the  Spani- 
ards, whofe  habits  and  culicms  they  do  not  now  imitate  fo  much  as  the 
Englifli  and  French,  and  the  Portugut'ze  quality  atle6l  to  be  more  gayly 
and  richly  drefled.  The  Poruigueze  ladies  are  thin  and  fmall  of  flature. 
Their  complexion  is  olive,  their  eyts  bhick  and  exprelfive,  their  features 
generally  regular,  and  they  walk  very  flow  and  gracefully.  They  are 
eftee!r:ed  to  be  generous,  moderate,  and  witty.  They  drefs  like  the  Spa- 
nifh  ladies,  with  much  awkwardnefs  and  afFeded  gravity,  but  in  general 
more  magnificent,  and  they  are  taught  by  their  hulbands  to  exad  from 
their  fervants  a  homage,  that  in  other  countries  is  paid  only  to  royal 
p;2rfonages.    The  furniture  of  the  houfes,  efpecially  of  tlicir  grandees,  is 
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Tich  and  fuperb  to  excefs ;  and  they  mamtaln  an  incredible  number  of 
domeftics,  as  they  never  difcharge  any  who  furvive,  after  ferving  their 
anceftors.  The  poorer  fort  have  fcarcely  any  fnrnitare  at  all,  for  thev, 
in  imitation  of  the  Moors,  fit  always  crofs-legged  on  the  ground. 

Religion.]  The  eftablilhed  religion  of  Portugal  is  popery  in  the 
ilri6teff  fenfe.  The  Portugueze  have  a  patriarch,  but  formerly  he  depended 
entirely  upon  ihe  pope,  unlefs  when  a  quarrel  fubliiled  between  the  courts 
of  Rome  and  Lilbon.  The  power  of  his  holinefs  in  Portugal  has  been  of 
late  fo  much  curtailed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  defcribe  the  religious  ftate  of 
that  country  ;  all  we  know  is,  that  the  royal  revenues  are  greatly  in- 
creafed  at  the  expence  of  the  religious  inftitutions  in  the  kingdom.  The 
power  of  the  inquifition  is  now  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  ecclefiaillcs,  and 
converted  to  a  ftate-trap  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown. 

Archb  iSHOPRicKs  AND  B 1  s HOPR I c K s .]  The  archbilhopricks  arethof© 
of  Braga,  Evora,  and  Lifbon.  The  firfl  of  thefe  has  ten  fuftragan  bifliops; 
the  fecond  tv/o  ;  and  the  laft  ten,  including  thofe  of  the  Portugueze  fet- 
tlements  abroad.  The  patriarch  of  Lifbon  is  generally  a  cardinal,  and  a 
perfon  of  the  higheft  birth. 

Language.]  The  Portugueze  language  differs  but  little  from  that  of 
Spain,  and  that  provincially.  Their  Fater-nofler  runs  thus  :  Padre  nnjfo 
que  ejtas  nos  ceos^  fariBificado  feio  o  tu  ?iome  ;  <vcnha  a  nos  tua  rcync^  Jia, 
feita  a  tua  volontade^  ajfi  nos  ceos,  commo  na  terra,  O  paoncjfa  de  cadadia^ 
dano  lo  oie  nejlro  aia.  K  perdoa  nos  Jenhor^  as  nojjas  di'vioas^  ajji  como  nos 
perdoamos  a  os  nojjos  devedores.  E  nao  ?ios  dexes  cahlr  om  tentatie,  mas  I'llra 
nos  do  mal.  Amen. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Thefe  are  fo  few,  that  they  arc 
mentioned  with  indignation,  even  by  thofe  of  the  Portugueze  themfelves, 
who  have  the  fmallecl  tindure  of  literature.  Some  efforts,  though  very 
weak,  have  of  late  been  made  by  the  Portugueze,  to  draw  their  country- 
men from  this  deplorable  flate  of  ignorance  ;  but  what  their  fuccefs  may 
be,  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  fay.  It  is  univerfally  alknved,  that  the  defedis 
not  owing  to  the  want  of  genius,  but  of  a  proper  education.  The  ancef- 
tors of  the  prefent  Portugueze,  were  certainly  pofTefTed  of  more  true  know- 
ledge, with  regard  to  aftronomy,  geography,  and  navigation,  than  all 
the  world  befides,  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  and  for  fome 
time  after.  Camoens,  who  himfelf  v/as  a  great  adventurer  and  voyager, 
was  poil'effed  of  a  true  but  negle6ted  poetical  genius. 

Universities.]  Thefe  are  Coimbra,  founded  in  1291,  by  king  Den- 
nis ;  and  had,  till  of  late,  fifty  profefTors,  but  it  is  nov/  entirely  new 
modelled  by  Mr.  William  Elfden,  an  Englifh  gentleman,  and  colonel  in 
that  fervice  :  Evora,  founded  in  1559;  and  the  college  of  the  nobles  at 
Lifoon,  where  the  young  nobility  are  educated  in  every  branch  of  polite 
learning  and  the  fciences.  All  the  books  that  did  belong  to  the  banifl^ed 
Jefuits  are  kept  here,  which  compofe  a  very  large  library.  7  he  Englifh 
language  is  likewife  taught  in  this  college.  Plere  is  alfo  a  college  where 
young  gentlemen  are  educated  in  the  icience  of  engineering,  and  when 
qualified,  get  commiiiions  in  that  corps. 

Curiosities.]  The  lakes  and  fountains  which  have  been  alreadv 
mentioned  form  the  chief  of  thefe.  The  remains  of  fome  caftles  in  the 
Moorilh  taffe  areflill  ftanding.  The  P^oman  bridge  and  aqueduct  at  Co* 
imbra  are  almoft  entire,  and  defervedly  admired.  The  walls  of  Santareen 
are  faid  to  be  of  Roman  work  likewife.  The  church  and  monaftery  near 
Lifbon,  where  the  kings  of  Portugal  are  buried,  are  inexpreifibly  magnifir 
pent ;  and  feveral  mcnufleries  in  Portugal  are  dug  out  of  the  hard  rock. 

To 
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T'Otlicfe  curlofities  we  may  add,  that  his  prefent  moll:  fiutliful  majcHy  Tif 
■^oi(bi{cd  of  the  largeft  diamond,  which  was  found  in  Brafil,  that  ever  was 
perhaps  feen  in  the  world.  The  chapel  of  St.  Roch  is  probably  one  o£ 
ah€  fiiaeft  and  richell  in  the  world ;  the  pi£lures  are  mofaic  work,  fo  cu- 
^rloufly  wrought  with  llones  of  all  colours,  as  to  aftonilli  the  beholders. 

Chief  cities.]  Lifhon  is  the  capital  of  Portugal,  and  is  thought  to 
contaiii  200,000  inhabitants.  Great  part  of  it  was  rained  by  an  earth- 
<|uake,  which  alfo  fet  the  remainder  or  fire,  upon  All-faints-day,  i755« 
It  flill  corrtains  many  magnificent  palaces,  churches,  and  public  build- 
ings. Its  lituatiou  (rifing  from  the  Tagus  in  the  form  of  a  crefceat) 
^renders  its  appearance  at  once  delightful  and  fuperb,  and  it  is  defervedly 
accounted  the  greateil  port  in  Europe,  next  to  London  and  Amfterdam. 
The  harbou-r  is  fpacious  and  fecure,  and  the  city  itfelf  is  guarded  from 
miy  fudden  attack  towards  the  fea  by  forts,  though  they  would  make  bat 

poor  defence  againfl  fliips  of  war.  All  that  part  of  the  city  that  was 
^^emoliflied  by  the  earthquake,  is  planned  out  in  the  moft  regular  and 
.-commodious  form.  Three  large'  fquares,  and  many  llreets  are  already 
fbuiit.  The  ftreets  form,  right  angles,  and  are  broad  and  fpacious.  The 
Sioufesare  elegant,  uniform,  and  three  Tories  high. 

The  city  of  Oporto,  confifting  of  about  50,000  inhabitants,,  carries  on 
a  great  trade  with  England,,  efpeclally  for  the  wines  fo  well  known  by  the 
mame  of  Port. 

CoMMETicE  AND  MANUFACTURES.]  Thcfc,  Within  thcfc  fcvcn  or 
>€ight  years,  have  taken  a  furpriling  turn  in  Portugal.  The  enterprifmg- 
,?minifer  there,  has  projefted  many  new  companies  and  regulations,  which 
iiave  been  again  and  again  complained  of,  as  unjull:  and  oppreffive  to  the 
privileges  which  the  BritiHi  merchants  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  moll 
foleran  treaties. 

The  Portugueze  exchange  their  wines,  fait,  fruits,  and  moft  of  tlieir 
>own  materials  for  foreign  manufa6tares.  They  make  a  little  linen,  and 
forae  coarfe  filk,  and  woollen,  with  a  variety  of  llravv-work,  and  are 
^excellent  in  preferving  and  candying  fruit*  The  commerce  of  Portugal, 
though  feemingly  extenlive,  proves  of  little  folid  benefit  to  her,  as  the 
European  nations,  trading  with  her,  engrofs  all  the  prcdudfions  of  her 
colonies,  as  well  as  her  own  native  commodities,  as  her  gold,  diamonds, 
pearls,  fugars,  cocoa-nuts,  fine  redwood,  tobacco,  hides,  and  the  drugs 
«f  Brafil ;  her  ivory,  ebony,  fpices,  and  drugs  of  Africa  and  Eail  India  ^ 
i;i  exchange  for  the  almoft  numberlefs  manufadures,  and  the  vaft  quan- 
-tky  of  corn  and  falt-fifli,  fupplied  by  thoie  European  nations,  and  by  the 
Englifii  North  American  colonies. 

The  Portugueze  foreign  fettlements  are,  however,  not  only  of  im- 
;raenfe  value,  but  vaflly  improveable.  They  bring  p,old  from  their  plan^- 
tations  on  the  eaif  and- well  coafts  of  Africa,  and  likewife  (laves  for  ma- 
,,Bufa6turing  their  fugars  and  tobacco  in  Bralil,  and  their  South  xAmerlcaa 
fettlements. 

What  the  value  of  thefe  may  be,  is  unknoy/n  perhaps  to  the  Portu-« 
gueze  themfelves,  but  they  certainly  abound  in  all  the  precious  llones, 
.and  rich  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  and  other  commodities  that  are  pro- 
duced in  the  Spahifli  dominions  there.  It  is  computed  that  the  king's 
iifthofgcid,  fent  from  Brafil,  amounts  annually  to  300,0001.  Iterling, 
oBOtwithilandlng  the  valf  contra.band  trade.  The  little  fliipping  the  Portu- 
f'Lieze  have,  is  chiefly  employed  in  carrying  on  the  Have  trade  and  a 
/:orrefpondence  with  Goa,  their  chief  fettlement  in  the  Ead  Indies,  and 
;:heir  other  poffetfion-B  thcreo 
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Constitution  and  government.]  The  crown  of  Portugal  is 
^ibfolute,  but  the  nation  ftill  prelerves  an  appearance  of  its  ancient  free 
^ronllitution,  in  the  meeting  of  the  cortes  or  ftates,  confifting,  like  our  par^f 
liaments,  of  clergy,  nobility,  and  commons.  They  pretend  to  a  right 
of  being  confulted  upon  the  impofition  of  new  taxes,  but  the  only  real 
power  they  have,  is  that  their  affent  is  neceflary  in  every  new  regulation^ 
with  regard  to  the  fucceffion.  In  this  they  are  indulged,  to  prevent  all 
future  difputes  on  that  accdunt.  The  fucceffion  i;i  Portugal  may  devolve 
to  the  female  line. 

-  All  great  preferments,  both  fpiritual  and  temporal,  are  difpofed  of  in 
the  council  of  flate,  which  is  compofed  of  an  equal  number  of  the  clergy 
and  nobility,  with  the  fecretary  of  ftate.  A  council  of  war  regulates  al| 
military  aftairs,  as  the  treafury  courts  do  the  finances.  The  council  of 
the  palace  is  the  highefi:  tribunal  that  can  receive  appeals,  but  the  Cafada 
Supplica9ao  is  a  tribunal,  from  which  no  appeal  can  be  brought.  The 
laws  of  Portugal  are  contained  in  three  duodecimo  volumes,  and  have  the 
civil  law  for  their  foundation. 

Revenues  and  taxes.]  The  revenues  of  the  crown  amount  tp 
above  3,000,000!.  and  a  half  fterling,  annually.  The  cuiloras  and  duties 
on  goods  exported  and  imported,  are  exceffive,  and  farmed  out ;  but  if  the 
Portugueze  miniilry  fhould  fucceed  in  all  their  ambitious  poje£ls,  an4 
in  ellablifliing  exclulive  companies,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Bririfli  trade, 
the  inhabitants  will  be  able  to  bear  thefe  taxes  without  murmuring. 
Foreign  merchandize  pays  23  per  cent,  on  importation,  and  filli  from 
Newfoundland  25  per  cent.  Fifli  taken  in  the  neighbouring  feas  and 
rivers  pay  27  per  cent,  and  the  tax  up  )n  lands  and  cattle  that  are  fold  is 
10  per  cent.  The  king  draws  a  conliderable  revenue  from  the  feveral 
orders  of  knighthood,  of  which  he  is  grand  mafter.  The  pope,  in  conr 
lideration  of  the  large  fums  he  draws  out  of  Portugal,  gives  the  king  the 
money  ariiing  from  indulgences  and  licences  to  eat  fleili  at  times  prohi- 
bited, &:c.  The  king's  revenue  is  now  g'-eatly  increafed  by  the  fuppref- 
lion  of  the  Jefuits  and  other  religious  orders  and  inflitutions. 

Military  and  marine  strength.]  The  Portugueze  government; 
ufed  to  depend  chiefly  for  protection  on  England,  and  therefore  for  many* 
years  they  greatly  neglected  their  army  and  fleet :  but  the  fame  friendly 
connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  does  not  at  prefent  fubfifl  ; 
and  even  in  the  late  reign,  though  they  received  the  mofi:  effe6tual  alflftance 
from  England,  yet,  on  being  invaded  by  the  French  and  Spaniards,  hig 
moft  faithful  majefly  judged  it  expedient  to  raife  a  conflderable  body  of 
troops,  who  were  chiefly  difciplined  by  foreign  officers.  But  fince  that 
period,  the  army  has  been  again  negleded,  no  proper  encouragement  be- 
ing given  to  foreign  ofticers,  and  little  attention  paid  to  the  difcipline  of 
the  troops  ;  fo  that  the  military  force  of  Portugal  is  now  very  inconflder- 
able.  The  naval  force  of  this  kingdom  is  about  feventeen  fliips  of  warj^ 
including  fix  frigates. 

RoYAT,  titles  an  D  ARMS.]  The  king's  titles  are.  King  of  Portugal 
and  the  Algarves,  lord  of  Guinea,  and  of  the  navigation,  conqueft,  an4 
commerce  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  Brafil.  John,  king  of  Por- 
tugal, father  of  the  late  king,  was  complimented  by  the  pope,  with  the  title 
pf  his  Moil  Faithful  Majefly.  Thar  of  his  eldell  fon  is  Prince  of  Brafil. 

The  arms  of  Portugal  are,  argent,  li  ve  efcutcheons,  azure,  placed  crofs* 
v/ife,  each  charged  with  as  many  befants  as  the  firif,  placed,  faltier-wife, 
and  pointed  fable  for  Portugal.  The  fliield  bordered,  gules,  charged 
ffi^}).  feven  towers,  or,  three  in  chief,  and  two  in  each  flanch.    The  crefl 
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is  a  crowfj  ,  or,  under  the  two  flanches,  and  the  bafe  of  the  fhield  appears 
at  the  end  of  it ;  two  crolfes,  the  flrll  flower-de-luce,  vert,  which  is  for 
the  order  of  Avis,  and  the  fecond  patee,  gules,  for  the  order  of  Chriil ;  the 
motto  is  changeable,  each  king  alfuming  a  new  one  ;  but  it  is  frequently 
ihefe  words,  Fro  Rege  et  Grege,  viz.  for  the  King  and  the  People. 

Nobility  AND  ORDERS.]  The  title  and  diftindions  of  their  nobility 
are  pretty  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Spain.  Their  orders  of  knight- 
hood are  four  ;  i.  That  of  Chrifl: ;  2. The  order  of  St.  James  ;  3.  The  order 
of  Avis,  All  thofe  orders  have  very  fmall  commandaries,  and  revenues 
annexed  to  them.  The  order  of  Malta  has  likewife  2^  commanderies  in 
Portugal.  The  order  of  Chrlfl,  which  was  formerly  in  fo  much  erteem, 
is  now  indifcriminately  given  to  all  kinds  of  people  who  protefs  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  ;  and  in  fo  little  efteem,  that  it  is  generally  fold  for  20 
or  30  moidorcs ;  the  fale  of  which  are  frequently  put  up  on  the  pillars  of 
the  public  'change.  The  other  orders  are  ftill  lefs  in  efteem. 

History  of  Spain  and  Portugal.]  Spain  was  probably  firfl:  peo- 
pled from  Gaul,  to  which  it  is  contiguous,  or  from  Africa,  from  which 
it  is  only  feparated  by  the  narrow  ftreight  of  Gibraltar.  The  Phoenicians 
fent  colonies  thither,  and  built  Cadiz  and  IVJalaga.  Afterwards,  upon 
the  rife  fof  Rome  and  Carthage,  the  poflieffion  of  this  kingdom  became  an. 
objed  of  contention  between  thofe  powerful  republics  ;  but  at  length  the 
Ro["nan  arms  prevailed,  and  Spain  remained  in  their  poflTeffion  until  the 
fall  of  that  empire,  when  it  became  a  prey  to  the  Goths. 

Thefe,  in  their  turn,  were  invaded  by  the  Saracens,  who,  about  the 
end  of  the  7th  century,  had  pofiiefled  themfelves  of  the  fineil  kingdoms 
of  Afia  and  Africa ;  and  not  content  with  the  immenfe  regions  that  for- 
merly com.pofed  great  part  of  the  Aflj^ian,  Greek,  and  Roman  empires, 
they  crofled  the  Mediterranean,  ravaged  Spain,  and  eifabliflied  themfelves 
in  the  foutherly  provinces  of  that  kingdom. 

Don  Pelago  is  mentioned  as  the  flrft  old  Spanifh  prince  who  difiin- 
guilhed  himfelf  againft  thefe  infidels  (who  were  afterwards  known  by  the 
name  of  Moors),  and  he  took  the  title  of  king  of  Afturia  about  the  year 
720. 

His  fuccefl^es  animated  other  Chriftian  princes  to  take  arms  likewife, 
and  the  two  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal  for  many  ages  were  per- 
petually embroiled  in  bloody  ,wars.  In  the  mean  while  every  adventurer 
was  entitled  to  the  conquefts  he  made  upon  the  Moors,  till  Spain  at  laft 
was  divided  into  12  or  14  kingdoms;  and  about  the  year  1095,  Henry 
of  Burgundy  v/as  declared,  by  the  king  ot  Leon,  count  of  Portugal;  but 
his  fon  Alphonfo,  threw  off  his  dependence  on  Leon,  and  declared  him- 
felf king.  A  feries  of  brave  princes  gave  the  Moors  repeated  overthrows 
in  Spain,  till  about  the  year  1475,  When  all  the  kingdoms  in  Sp.in,^ 
Portugal  excepted,  were  united  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand,  king  ot 
Arragon,  and  Ifabella,  the  heirefs,  and  afterwards  queen,  of  Caftile,  who 
took  Granada,  and  expelled  the  Moors  and  Jews,  to  the  number  of  170,000 
families  out  of  Spain.  I  faall  in  their  proper  places,  mention  the  vafl: 
acquifitions  made  at  this  time  to  Spain"  by  the  difcovery  of  America  ;  and 
the  firll  expeditions  of  the  Portugueze  to  the  Eafl:  Indies,  by  the  difco- 
very of  the  Cape  of  Good  Plope ;  but  the  fuccefies  of  both  nations  were 
attended  with  difagreeable  confequences. 

The  expulfion  of  the  Moors  and  Jews,  in  a  manner  depopulated  Spain 
ofartius,  labourers,  and  manufacturers;  and  the  difcovery  of  America 
not  only  added  to  that  calamity,  but  rendered  the  remaining  Spaniards 
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moft  deplorably  indolent.  To  complete  their  misfortunes,  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabella  introduced  the  popifli  inquifition  with  all  its  horrors,  into  their 
dominions,  as  a  fafeguard  againft  the  return  of  the  Moors  and  Jews. 

Charles  V.  of  the  hoiife  of  Auftria,  and  afterwards  emperor  of  Germa- 
ny, fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  in  right  of  his  mother,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella.  The  extenlive  poffeffions  of  the 
houfe  of  Audria  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  above  all,  America,  from 
whence  he  drew  immenfe  treafures,  began  to  alarm  the  jealoufy  of  neigh- 
bouring princes,  but  could  not  fatisfy  the  ambition  of  Charles ;  and  we 
find  him  conilantly  engaged  in  foreign  wars,  or  with  his  protellant  fubjeds 
in  Germany,  whom  he  in  vain  attempted  to  bring  back  to  the  catholic 
church.  At  laft,  after  a  long  and  turbulent  reign,  he  came  to  a  refolution 
that  filled  all  Europe  with  aftonifliment,  the  withdrawing  himfelf  entirely 
from  any  concern  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  in  order  that  he  might  fpend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement  and  folitude. 

Agreeable  to  this  refolution,  he  refigned  Spain  and  the  Netherlands, 
w^ith  great  formality,  in  the  prefence  of  his  principal  nobility,  to  his 
fon  Philip  IL  but  could  not  prevail  on  the  princes  of  Germany  to  ele£t 
him  emperor,  which  they  conferred  on  Ferdinand,  Charles's  brother, 
thereby  dividing  the  dangerous  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  into  two 
branches ;  Spain,  with  all  its  poffeffions  in  Africa  and  the  new  world, 
alfo  the  Netherlands,  and  fome  Italian  ftates,  remained  with  the  elder 
branch,  whilil  the  empire,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia  fell  to  the  lot  oi  the 
younger,  which  they  ftill  poffefs. 

Philip  II.  inherited  all  his  father's  vices,  with  few  of  his  good  qua- 
lities. He  was  auftere,  haughty,  immoderately  ambitious,  and  through 
his  whole  life  a  cruel  bigot  in  the  caufe  of  popery.  Hi-s  marriage  with 
queen  Mary  of  England,  an  unfeeling  bigot  like  himfelf,  his  unfuccefsful 
addreffes  to  her  fifler  Elizabeth,  his  refentment  and  unfuccefsful  wars  with 
that  princefs,  his  tyranny  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  revolt  and  lofs  of  the 
United  Provinces,  with  other  particulars  of  his  reign,  have  been  already 
mentioned. 

In  Portugal  he  was  more  unfuccefsful.  That  kingdom,  after  being  go- 
Yerned  by  a  race  of  wife  and  brave  princes,  fell  to  Sebafiian  about  the 
year  1557.  Sebaftian  loll  his  life  and  a  fine  army,  in  a  headllrong,  un- 
juft,  and  ill-concerted  expedition  againil  the  Moors  in  Africa;  and  fobn 
after,  Philip  united  Portugal  to  his  own  dominions,  though  the  Braganza 
family  of  Portugal  pretended  to  a  prior  right.  By  this  acquijition  Spain 
became  poffeffad  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  in  India,  fom.e  of  whicb 
fhe  ftill  holds. 

The  defcendents  of  Philip  proved  to  be  very  weak  princes  ;  but  Philip 
and  his  father  had  fo  totally  ruined  the  ancient  liberties  of  Spain,  that 
they  reigned  almoft  unmolefted  in  their  own  dominions.  Their  viceroys- 
however,  were  at  once  fo  tyrannical  and  infolent  over  the  Portugueze, 
than  in  the  year  1640,  the  nobility  of  that  nation,  by  a  well  conduced 
confpiracy,  expelled  their  tyrants,  and  placed  the  duke  of  Braganza,  by 
the  title  of  John  IV.  upon  their  throne;  and  ever  fince,  Portugal  ha^s  beea 
a  diftind  kingdom  from  Spain. 

The  kings  of  Spain,  of  the  Aufrrian  line,  failing  in  the  perfon  o£ 
Charles  II.  who  left  no  iffue,  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  fecond  fon  to  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  and  grandfon  to  Lewis  XIV.  mounted  that  throne, 
by  virtue  of  his  predecefibr's  will,  in  the  name  of  Philip  V.  anno  1701, 
after  a  lo:ig  and  bloody  ftruggie  with  the  German  branch  of  the  houfe 
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of  Auftria,  fupported  by  England,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  dignity,,  nt 
the  conclufion  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  1713.  And  thus  Lewis  XlV^ 
through  a  mafterly  train  of  politics,  (for  in  his  wars  to  fupport  his  grand- 
Ibn,.  as  we  have  ah'eady  obferved,  he  was  reduced  to  the  loweil  ebb)  ac- 
compllflied  his  favourite  projed  of  transferring  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
with  all  its  rich  polfeffions  in  America  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  from  the 
Iioufe  of  Auftria  to  that  of  his  own  family  of  Bourbon  ;  an  event  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  efpecialiy  in  the  Ame- 
rican feas,  where  a  glaring  partiality  has  been  flicwn  to  the  French  nation 
ever  fince,  and  renders  our  being  poirelfed  of  a  port  in  the  South  Seas 
of  equal  importance  to  that  of  Gibraltar,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  ferves  as  a  curb  on  the  united  ftrength  of  France  and  Spaiii 
in  Europe. 

After  a  long  and  turbulent  reign,  which  was  dlfturbed  by  the  ambition 
of  his  wife  Elizabeth  of  Parma,  Philip  died  in  1746,  and  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon,  Ferdinand  VI.  who,  in  J759,  died  without  ilTue,  through 
melancholy  for  the  lofs  of  his  wife.  Ferdinand  was  fucceeded  by  his  bro- 
ther, Charles  III.  the  prcfcnt  king  of  Spain,  fon  to  Philip  V.  by  his  wife,- 
the  princefs  of  Parma, 

The  Portuguefe  could  not  have  fupported  themfelves  under  their  revolt 
from  Spain,  had  not  the  latter  power  been  engaged  in  wars  with  England 
and  Holland  ;  and  upon  the  rcftoratlon  of  Charles  11.  of  England,  that 
prince,  having  mai  ried  a  princefs  of  Portugal,  prevailed  with  the  crown 
of  Spain,  in  1668,  to  give  up  all  pretenfions  to  that  kingdom,  Alphonfo, 
fon  to  John  IV.  was  then  king  of  Portugal.  He  had  the  misfortune  to' 
difagree  at  once  with  his  wife  and  his  brother  Peter,  and  they  uniting, 
their  interefts,  not  only  forced  Alphonfo  to  refign  his  crown,  but  obtain- 
ed a  difpenfation  from  the  pope  for  their  marriage,  which  was  a6:ually 
confummated.  They  had  a  daughter ;  but  Peter,  by  a  fecond  marriage,- 
had  fons,  the  eldeft  of  whom  was  John,  his  fucccflbr,  and  father 
to  the  late  king.  John,  like  his  father,  joined  the  grand  confe- 
deracy formed  by  king  William ;  but  neither  of  them  were  of  much 
fervice  in  humbling  the  power  of  France.  On  the  contrary  they  had 
almoft  ruined  the  allies,  by  occafioning  the  lofs  of  the  great  battle  of  Al- 
manza  in  1707.  John  died  in  1750,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon, 
the  late  king.  In  1760,  the  king  was  attacked  by  alTaffins,  and  nar- 
rowly efcaped  with  his  life  in  a  folitary  place  near  his  country  palace  of 
Belem.  The  executions  of  nobility  and  others  which  followed,  are  fliock* 
ing  to  humanity,  efpecialiy  as  we  know  of  no  clear  proof  againft  the  par- 
ties. From  this  confpiracy  is  dated  the  expulfions  of  the  Jeluits  (who  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  treafon)  from  all  parts  of  his 
rnoft  faithful  majefty's  dominions.  The  late  king  having  no  fon,  his 
eldeft  daughter  was  married,  by  difpenfation  from  the  pojie,  to  don  Pedro, 
her  own  uncle,  to  prevent  the  crown  falling  into  a  foreign  family,  and 
the  next  year,  1761,  Ihe  was  brought  to-bed  of  a  fon,  called  the  prince 
of  Beira. 

In  1762,  when  war  broke  out  between  Spain  and  England,  the 
Spaniards,  and  their  allies  the  French,  pretended  to  force  his  faithful 
majefty  into  their  alliance,  and  to  garrifon  his  fea  towns  againft  the  Eng- 
lifti  wkh  their  troops.  The  king  of  Portug;d  rejected  this  propofal,  and 
declared  war  againft  the  Spaniards,  who,  without  reftftance,  entered  Por- 
tugal with  a  conftderable  army,  while  a  body  of  French  threatened  it  from 
'^mother  quarter.    Some  have  doubted  whether  any  of  thefe  courts  v/ere  in 
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eameft  upou  this  occafion,  and  whether  the  whole  of  the  prefeaded  was' 
Was  not  conceited  to  force  England  into  a  peace  with  France  and  Spain > 
iti  connderation  of  Portugal's  apparent  danger.  It  is  certain  that  batfe 
the  French  and  Spaniards  carried  on  the  war  in  a  very  dilatory  manner,, 
and  that  had  they  been  in  earneft,  they  might  have  been  mafters  of  Lif- 
bon  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Englifh  troops  to  the  affillance  of  the 
Portugueze. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  a  few  Englifh  battalions,  w^lth  a  fmail  train  of  artil- 
lery, put  an  efre6lual  flop,  by  their  courage  and  manoeuvres,  to  the  pro» 
grefs  of  the  invafi'on.  Portugal  was  faved,  and  a  peace  w^is  concluded  at 
Fountainbleau  in  176  ;;.  Notwithftanding  this  eminent  fervice  perfbrmecl. 
by  the  Englilh  to  the  Portugueze,  who  had  been  often  laved  before  in  the 
like  manner,  the  latter,  ever  fince  that  period,  cannot  be  faid  to  have- 
beheld  their  deliverers  with  a  friendly  eye.  The  moft  captious  difi:in61ions> 
and  frivolous  pretences  have  been  invented  by  the  Portugueze  minifters 
for  cramping  the  Engli(h  trade,  and  depriving  them  of  their  unqueftion* 
able  privileges;  not  to  mention  that  his  late  majeily  is  fuppofed  to 
have  become  a  party  in  the  famous  family  compact  of  the  houfe  oi 
Bourbon. 

As  to  Spain,  her  king  is  fo  warmly  attached  to  that  compa(51:,  that  he 
even  hazarded  his  American  dominions  to  fupport  it.  War  being  declared 
between  him  and  England,  the  latter  took  from  him  the  Havannah,  in 
the  ifland  of  Cuba,  and  thereby  rendered  herfelf  entirely  miftrefs  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Spanifh  plate  fleets.  Many  circumftances  concurred  tQ 
make  a  peace  necelTary  to  England,  and  upon  its  conclulion,  the  Havan« 
nah  was  reflored  to  Spain, 

His  prefent  catholic  majedy  does  all  he  can  to  oblige  his  fubjeds  to 
delill:  from  their  ancient  drefs  and  manners,  and  carried  his  endeavours  fa 
far,  that  it  occafioned  fo  dangerous  an  infurredtiou  at  Madrid,,  as  obliged 
him  to  part  with  his  minifter 
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Situation  and  extent* 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length       600  >  ^^^^^^^  t  3§  and  47  North  latitude. 

Breadth      400  ^  {6  and  19  iiait  longitude. 

,^^TATURE  has  fixed  the  boundaries  for  Italy  ;  for 
Boundaries.] J^-^   towards  the  eaft  it  is  bounded  by  the  gulf  c£ 
Venice,  or  Adriatic  fea  ;  on  the  fouth  and  wed  by  the  Mediterranean  fea ; 
and  on  the  north,  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  Alps,  which  divide  h 
from  France  and  Switzerland* 


*  Maria  Frances  Ifabella,  queen  of  Portugal,  born  in  1734,  married,  1760,  to  hci 
ancle,  Don  Pedro,  by  whom  fhe  has  ilTue, 

I,  Jofeph  Francis  Xavier,  prince  cf  Brafil,  born  in  1761, 
■2.  Infante  John  Maria  Jofeph  Lewis,  1767. 

3.  Infanta  Maria  Anna  Vidloria,  I768. 

4.  Infanta  Maria  Clfmejptina,  1776, 

The 
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The  whole  of  the  Italian  dominions,  comprehending  Corfica,  Sardinia 
2  Venetian  and  other  iilands,  are  divided  and  exhibited  in  the  following 


the 
table 


Countries  Names' 


laly. 


Square 
Miles. 


mg-J 

I 


"  Piedmont 
Savoy 

|To  the  king-  j  Montferrat 
of  Sardinia.  )  AUeiTandrine 
Oneglia 
Sardinia  I. 
J  Naples  •• 
t  Sicily  I. 

{Milan 
Mantua 
Mirandola 


To  the  king 
of  Naples. 

To  the  em- 
peror. 


To  their 

refpeclive 

princes. 


Republics 

To  France 

To  the  re- 
public of 
Venice. 


filands  in 
the  Venetian 
dominions. 


6619 
3572 
44C 

132. 
6600 

12,000 
9400 

5431 
700 
120 


Hi 

t  G 


Pope's  dominions 

Tufcany 
Maffa 
Parma 
Modena 
Piombino 
A4onaco 

ucca 
St.  Marino 
Genoa 
Corfica  I. 
Venice 
IHria  P. 
Dalmatia  P. 
Iiles  of  Dalmatia 
Cephalonia 
Corfu,  or  Corcyra 
Zant,  or  Zacynthus' 
St,  Maura 
Little  Cephalonia 
Ithaca  olim 

Total —  75,056 


14,348 

6640 
82 

I22i 
1560 

IOC 
24 

286 

8 

2400 
2520 
8434 
1245 
1400 
1364 
428 
194 
120 
56 
14 


140, 

87 
40 
27 
24 
135 
275 
180 

155 
47 
19 

235 

115 
16 
48 

65 
22 
12 
28 

160 
90 

175 
62 

135 


90 
60 
22 
20 
7 
57 
200 

9 

70 
20 
10 

143 

94 
II 


Chief  Cities. 


Turin 

Chambery 

Cafal 

Alexandria 

Oneglia 

Cagliari 

Naples 

Palermo 

Milan 

Mantua 

Mirandola 


Rom  e/  ^5' 
Florence 


Lat.  41-54 
Lon.  J2-45 


Maffa 
30  Parma 
39  Modena 
18  Piombino 
4  Monaco 
15  Lucca 

St.  Marina 
25jGenoa 
38;Baftia 
95jVenice 
32  Capo  d'Iflria 


20 

Zara 

18 

Cephalonia. 

IC 

Corfu 

12 

Zant 

7 

St.  Maura 

3 

Soi  l  and  air.]  The  happy  foil  of  Italy  produces  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  life  in  great  abundance  j  each  dillriti  has  its  peculiar  excel- 
lency and  commodity ;  wines,  the  moft  delicious  fruits,  and  oil,  are  the 
molt  general  produftions.  As  much  corn  grows  here  as  ferves  the  inha- 
bitants ;  and  was  the  ground  duly  cultivated,  the  Italians  might  export  it. 
to  their  neighbours.  The  Italian  cheefes,  particularly  thofe  called  Par- 
mefan,  and  their  native  liik,  form  a  principal  part  of  their  commerce. 
There  is  here  a  great  variety  of  air  ;  and  fome  parts  of  Italy  bear  melan- 
choly proofs  of  the  alterations  that  accidental  caufes  make  on  the  face  of 
nature :  for  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  where  the  ancient  Romans  enjoyed 
the  moft  falubricus  air  of  any  place  perhaps  on  the  globe,  is  now  ahnoft 
pefcilential  through  the  decreafe  of  inhabitants,  which  has  occafioned  a 
itagnation  of  waters  and  putrid  exhalations.  The  air  of  the  northern 
parts,  which  He  among  the  Alps,  or  in  their  neighbourhood,  is  keen  and 
piercing,  the  ground  being,  in  many  places,  covered  with  fnow  in  v/in- 
ter.  The  Appenines,  which  are  a  ridge  of  mountains  that  longitudi- 
nally almofl:  divide  Italy,  have  great  effeds  on  its  climate  j  the  countriei? 

on 
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on  the  fouth  being  warm,  thofe  on  the  north  mild  and  temperate.  The 
fea-breezes  refrefh  the  kingdom  of  Naples  fo  much,  that  no  remarkable 
inconveniency  of  air  is  found  there,  notwithfcanding  its  foatliern  fitua- 
tion.    In  general,  the  air  of  Italy  may  be  faid  to  be  dry  2nd  piii  e. 

Mountains.]  We  have  already  mentioned  the  Alps  and  the  Ap- 
pennines,  which  form  the  chief  mountains  of  Italy.  The  famous  vol- 
cano of  Pvlount  Vefuvius  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples. 

Rivers,  seas,  gulfs  or  }  Without  a  knowledge  of  thefe,  nei- 
EAYS,  AND  STRAITS.  )  thcr  the  ancient  Roman  authors,  nor 
the  hiftory  nor  geography  of  Italy  can  be  underftood.  The  rivers  of 
Italy  are  the  Po,  the  Var,  the  Adige,  the  Trebia,  the  Arno,  and  the 
Tiber,  which  runs  through  the  city  of  Rome.  The  famous  Rubicoa 
forms  the  fouthern  boundary  between  Italy  and  the  ancient  Cifalpins 
Gaul.  The  chief  feas  are  the  gulfs  of  Venice,  or  the  Adriatic  Tea, 
the  gulfs  of  Tarento  and  Genoa.  The  ftraits  of  Meffina,  between 
Naples  and  Sicily  ;  and  Bonifacio,  between  Corfica  and  Sardinia. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Many  places  of  Italy  abound  in  mineral 
fprings,  fome  hot,  fome  warm,  and  many  of  fulphureous,  chalybeat, 
and  miedicinal  qualities.  Many  of  its  mountains  abound  in  mines  that 
produce  great  quantities  of  emeralds,  jafper,  agate,  porphyry,  lapis  la- 
zuli, and  other  valuable  flones.  Iron  and  copper  mines  are  found  in  a  few 
places  ;  and  a  mill  for  forging  and  fabricating  thefe  metals  is  erefted 
near  Tivoli,  in  Naples.  Sardinia  is  faid  to  contain  mines  of  gold,  fiiver, 
lead,  iron,  fulphur,  and  alum,  though  they  are  now  neglected  ;  and 
curious  cryllals  and  corals  are  found  on  the  coaft  of  Corfica.  Beautifdl 
marble  of  all  kinds  is  one  of  the  chief  productions  of  Italy. 

Vegetable  and  animal  pro-  )     Befdes  the  rich  vegetable  pro- 

DucTiONs  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  f  duftions  mentioned  under  the  ar- 
ticle of  foil,  Italy  produces  citrons,  and  fuch  quantities  of  chefnuts, 
cherries,  plums,  and  other  fruits,  that  they  are  of  little  value  to  the 
proprietors. 

There  is  little  difference  between  the  animal  produdions  of  Italy 
either  by  land  or  fea,  and  thofe  of  France  and  Germany  already  msn- 
tioned. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man- 1  Authors  are  greatly  divided 
NERs,  CUSTOMS,  and  DIVERSIONS.  )  on  the  head  of  Italian  popu- 
lation. This  may  be  owing,  in  a  great  m^eafure,  to  the  partiality  which 
every  Italian  has  for  the  honour  of  his  own  province.  The  number  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia's  fubjefls  in  Italy  is  about  2,300,000.  The  city  of 
Milan  itfelf,  by  the  bell  accounts,  contains  300,000,  and  the  duchy 
is  proportionably  populous.  As  to  the  other  provinces  of  Italy,  geo- 
graphers and  travellers  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  numbers  of  na- 
tives that  live  in  the  country,  and  inform  us  by  conjecflure  only  of  thofe 
who  inhabit  the  great  cities.  Some  doubts  have  arifen  whether  Italy  is 
as  populous  now  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  when  it  contained 
14,000,000  of  inhabitants.  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  the  prefent  inha- 
bitants exceed  that  number.  The  Campagna  di  Roma,  and  fome  other 
of  the  moft  beautiful  parts  of  Italy,  are  at  prefent  in  a  m.anner  defolate, 
but  we  are  to  confider  that  the  modern  Italians  are  in  a  great  m.eafure  free 
from  the  unremitting  wars,  not  to  mention  the  tranfmigration  of  colonies, 
which  formerly,  even  down  to  the  i6th  century,  depopulated  their  coun- 
try. Add  to  this,  that  the  princes  and  Hates  of  Italy  nov/  encourage  agri- 
culture and  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  which  undoubiiedly  promotes 

•  I  i  population  ; 
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population  ;  fo  that  it  may  not  perhaps  be  extravagant,  if  we  allign  to 

Italy  20,000,003  of  inhabitants;  but  fome  calculations  greatly  exceed 
that  number.  The  Italians  are  generally  well  proportioned,  and  have 
fuch  meaning  in  their  looks,  that  they  have  greatly  afTifted  the  ideas  of 
their  painters.  Their  women  are  well-lhaped,  and  very  amorous.  The 
marriage  ties,  efpecially  of  the  better  fort,  are  of  very  little  value  in 
Italy.  Every  wife  has  her  gallant  or  cicifbeo,  with  whom  (he  keeps 
company,  and  fometimes  cohabits  with  very  little  ceremony,  and  no  of- 
fence on  either  fide.  This  pradlice  is  chiefly  remarkable  at  Venice. 
With  regard  to  the  modes  of  life,  the  bed  quality  of  a  modern  Italian 
is  fobriety,  and  contentment  under  the  public  government.  With  great 
taciturnity  they  difcover  but  little  refledion.  They  are  rather  vindidlive 
than  brave,  and  more  fuperftitious  than  devout.  The  middling  ranks 
are  attached  :o  their  native  cuftoms,  and  feem  to  have  no  ideas  of  im- 
provement. Their  fondnefs  for  greens,  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  all 
kinds,  contributes  to  their  contentment  and  fatisfaftion  ;  and  an  Italian 
gentleman  or  peafant  can  be  luxurious  at  a  very  fmall  expence.  Though 
perhaps  all  Italy  does  not  contain  five  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
yet  the  prefent  inhabitants  fpeak  of  themfelves  as  fucceffors  to  the  con- 
querors of  the  world,  and  look  upon  the  reil  of  mankind  with  contempt. 

The  drefs  of  the  Italians  is  little  different  from  that  of  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  and  they  afFed  a  medium  between  the  French  volatility 
and  the  folemnity  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Neapolitans  are  commonly 
dreft  in  black,  in  com.pliment  to  the  Spaniards.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  Italians  do  excel  in  the  fine  arts ;  though  they  are  as  yet  but  defpi- 
cable  proficients  in  the  fciences.  '1  hey  cultivate  and  enjoy  vocal  mufic 
at  a  very  dear  rate,  by  emafculating  their  males  when  young,  to  which 
their  mercenary  parents  agree  without  remorfe. 

The  Italians,  the  Venetians  efpecially,  have  very  little  or  no  notion 
of  the  impropriety  of  many  cuftoms  that  are  confidered  as  criminal  in 
other  countries.  Parents,  rather  than  their  fons  fhould  throw  themfelves 
away  by  unfuitable  marriage,  or  contract  difeafes  by  promifcuous  amours, 
hire  mifcreffes  for  them  for  a  month  or  a  year,  or  fome  determined  time ; 
and  concubinage,  in  many  places  of  Italy,  is  an  avowed  licenfed  trade. 
The  Italian  courtezans,  or  hc/ia  rcbas,  as  they  are  called,  make  a  kind 
of  profefiion.in  all  their  cities.  Mafquerading  and  gaming,  horfe-races 
without  riders,  and  converfations  or  affemblies,  are  the  chief  diverfions 
cf  the  Italians,  excepting  religious  exhibitions,  in  which  thay  are  pomp- 
ous beyond  all  other  nations. 

A  modern  writer,  defcribing  his  journey  through  Italy,  gives  us  a 
-very  unfavourable  pifture  of  the  Italians  and  their  manner  of  living. 
<*  Give  what  fcope  you  pleafe  to  your  fancy,  fays  he,  you  will  never  ima- 
gine half  the  difagreeablenefs  that  Italian  beds,  Italian  cooks,  and  Ita- 
lian naftinefs,  ofi^er  to  an  Engliihman.  At  Turin,  Milan,  Venice,  Rome, 
and  perhaps  two  or  three  other  towns,  you  meet  with  good  accommo- 
dations ;  but  no  words  can  exprefs  the  wretchednefs  of  the  other  inns. 
No  other  beds  than  thofe  of  ilraw,  with  a  matrafs  of  Icraw,  and  next  to 
that  a  dirty  flieet,  fprinkled  with  water,  and  confequently  damp  ;  for  a 
coveriag,  you  have  another  Iheet  as  coarfe  as  the  firit,  like  one  of  our 
kitchen  jack  towels,  with  a  dirty  coverlid.  The  bedftead  confifts  of 
four  wooden  forms  or  benches  :  an  Englilh  peer  and  peerefs  mult  lie  in 
this  manner,  unlefs  they  carry  an  upholfterer's  fliop  with  them.  There 
are,  by  the  bye,  no  fuch  things  as  curtains ;  and  in  all  their  inns,  the 
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walls  are  bare,  and  the  floor  has  never  once  been  wafhed  fmce  it  was  firll 
laid.  One  of  the  moll  indelicate  cuftoms  here  is,  that  men,  and  not 
women,  make  the  ladies  beds,  and  would  do  every  office  of  a  maid 
fervant,  if  fufFered.  They  never  fcour  their  pewter  ;  their  knives  are  of 
the  fame  colour.  In  thefe  inns  they  make  you  pay  largely,  and  fend  up 
ten  times  as  much  as  you  can  eat.  The  foup,  like  walh,  with  pieces  of 
liver  fwimming  in  it ;  a  plate  full  of  brains,  fried  in  the  fnape  of  fritters  ; 
a  difn  of  livers  and  gizzards  ;  a  couple  of  fowls  (always  killed  after  your 
arrival)  boiled  to  rags,  without  any  of  the  leaft  kind  of  fauce  or  herb- 
age ;  another  fowl,  juft  killed,  ftewed  as  they  call  it ;  then  two  or  more 
fowls,  or  a  turkey  roafted  to  rags.  All  over  Italy,  on  the  roads,  the 
chickens  and  fowls  are  fo  ilringy,  that  you  may  divide  the  bread  into  as 
many  filaments  as  you  can  a  halfpenny-worth  of  thread.  Now  and  then 
we  get  a  little  piece  of  mutton  or  veal,  and  generally  fpeaking,  it  is  the 
only  eatable  morfel  that  falls  in  our  way.  The 'bread  all  the  way  is  ex- 
ceeding bad,v  and  the  butter  fo  rancid,  that  it  cannot  be  touched,  or  even 
borne  within  the  reach  of  our  fmelL  But  what  is  a  greater  evil  to  tra- 
vellers than  any  of  the  above  recited,  are  the  infinite  numbers  of  gnats, 
bugs,  fleas,  and  lice,  which  infeft  us  by  day  and  night." 

Religion.]  The  religion  of  the  Italians  is  Roman  catholic.  The 
inquifition  here  is  little  more  than  a  found  ;  and  perfons  of  all  religions 
live  unmolefted  in  Italy,  provided  no  grofs  infult  is  offered  to  their 
worfliip.  In  the  introdudlion,  we  have  given  an  account  of  the  rife  and 
eftablifhment  of  popery  in  Italy,  from  whence  it  fpread  over  all  Europe  ; 
likewife  of  the  caufes  and  fymptoms  of  its  decline.  The  eccleflaftical 
government  of  the  papacy  has  employed  many  volumes  in  defcribing  it. 
The  cardinals,  who  are  next  in  dignity  to  his  holinefs,  are  feventy,  but 
that  number  is  feldom  or  never  complete  :  they  are  appointed  by  the 
pope,  who  takes  care  to  have  a  majority  of  Italian  cardinals,  that  the 
chair  may  not  be  removed  from  Rome,  as  it  was  once  to  Avignon  in 
France,  the  then  pope  being  a  Frenchman,  In  promoting  foreign  pre- 
lates^ to  the  cardinaiiliip,  the  pope  regulates  himfelf  according  to  the 
nomination  of  the  princes  who  profefs  that  religion.  His  chief  minifter 
is  the  cardinal  patron,  generally  his  nephew,  or  near  relation,  who  im- 
proves the  time  of  the  pope's  reign  by  amaffing  what  he  can.  When 
met  in  a  confiftory,  the  cardinals  pretend  to  control  the  pope,  in  matters 
both  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  have  been  fometimes  known  to  prevail. 
The  reign  of  a  pope  is  feldom  of  long  duration,  being  generally  old  men 
at -the  time  of  their  election.  The  conclave  is  a  fcene  where  the  car- 
dinals principally  endeavour  to  difplay  their  parts,  and  where  many  tranf^ 
anions  pafs  which  hardly  fliew  their  infpiration  from  the  Holy  Ghoft. 
During  the  eledlion  of  a  pope  in  1721,  the  animofities  ran  fo  high,  that 
they  came  to  blows  with  both  their  hands  and  feet,  and  threw  the  ink- 
ftandifties  at  each  other.  We  fliall  here  give  an  extract  frpm  the  creed 
of  pope  Pius  IV.  1560,  before  his  elevation  to  the  chair,  which  con- 
tains the  principal  points  wherein  the  church  of  Rorne  differs  from  the 
proteftant  churches.  After  declaring  his  belief  in  one  God,  and  other 
heads  wherein  Chriftians  in  general  are  agreed,  he  proceeds  as  follows: 

**  I  moft  firmly  admit  and  embrace  the  apoftolical  and  ecclefiafiical 
traditions,  and  all  other  conflitutions  of  the  fame  church. 

**  I  do  admit  the  holy  fcriptures  in  tha  fame  fenfe  that  the  holy  m.o- 
ther  church  doth,  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  judge  of  the  true  fenfe  and  in- 
terpretation of  them  ;  and  I  will  interpret  them  according  to  the  una* 
nimotts  confent  of  the  fathers. 
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I  do  profefs  and  believe,  that  there  are  feven  Tacraments  of  the 
law,  truly  and  properly  fo  called,  inlHtuted  by  Jefus  Chrillour  Lord, 
and  necefTary  to  the  falvation  of  mankind,  though  not  all  of  them  to 
every  one;  namely,  baptifm,  confirmation,  eucharill,  penance,  extreme 
undion,  orders,  and  marriage,  and  that  they  do  confer  grace  ;  and  that 
of  thefe,  baptifm,  confirmation,  and  orders,  may  not  be  repeated  with- 
out facrilege.  I  do  alfo  receive  and  admit  the  received  and  approved 
rites  of  the  catholic  church  in  her  folemn  adminiibation  of  the  above- 
faid  facraments. 

"  I  do  embrace  and  receive  all  and  every  thing  that  hath  been  de^. 
fined  and  declared  by  the  holy  council  of  Trent  *  concerning  original 
fin  and  juftification. 

I  do  alfo  prcfefs,  that  in  the  mafs  there  is  offered  unto  God  a  true, 
proper,  and  propitiatory  facriiice  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  that  in 
the  moil  holy  facraraent  of  the  eucharilt  there  is  truly,  really,  and  fub- 
ftantially,  the  body  and  blocd,  together  with  the  foul  and  divinity  of 
our  Lord  Jefus  Chrilt  ;  and  that  there  is  a  converfion  mace  of  the  whole 
fubllance  of  the  bread  into  the  body,  and  of  the  whole  fubilance  of  the 
wine  into  the  blood  ;  which  converfion  the  catholic  church  calls  Tran- 
fubftantiation. 

*'  1  confefs,  that  under  one  kind  only,  whole  and  entire,  Chrill  and 
a  true  facrament  is  taken  and  received. 

*'  I  do  firmly  believe,  that  there  is  a  purgatory  ;  and  the  fouls  kept 
prifoners  there  do  receive  help  by  the  fufl^^rages  of  the  faithful. 

*'  1  do  likev/ife  believe,  that  the  faints  reigning  together  with  Chriflr 
are  to  he  wonliipped  and  prayed  unto  ;  and  that  they  do  offer  prayers 
unco  God  for  us,  and  that  their  relics  are  to  be  had  in  veneration. 

"  I  do  mOK  firmly  affert,  that  the  images  of  Chrill,  of  the  blelTed 
Virgin,  the  mother  of  God,  and  of  other  faints,  ought  to  be  had  and 
retained,  and  that  due  honour  and  veneration  ought  to  be  given  unta 
them  f . 

"  I  do  likewife  afHrm,  that  the  power  of  indulgences  was  left  by 
Chriil:  to  the  church,  and  that  the  ufe  of  them  is  very  benefiCial  to 
Chriftian  pcoole  J. 

I  do 


♦  A  convocation  of  Roman  catholic  divines,  who  afiemhled  at  Trent,  hj  virtue  ©f  a 
hull  from  the  pope,  anno  1546,  to  determine  upon  certain  points  of  faith,  and  to  fup- 
prefs  v/hat  they  were  p]e;ifed  to  term  the  Rifrng  Herefies  in  the  churcli. 
>■  f  An  Enp;lifh  traveller  fpeaking  of  a  religious  procefTion  fome  years  zpo  at  Florence, 
in  ftaly,  defcribcG  it  as  follows  : — I  had  occafion,  fays  he,  to  fee  a  proceHion,  where 
all  the  nobles  of  the  city  attended  in  their  coaches.  It  was  tiie  annivcrfary  of  a  cha- 
ritable inftitution  in  favour  of  poor  maidens,  a  certain  number  of  v/hoRi  are  portioned 
every  year.  About  two  hundred  of  thefe  virgins  walked  in  proceffion,  two  and  two 
top;ether.  They  were  preceded  and  followed  by  an  irregular  mob  of  penitents,  in 
facii-cloth,  with  lighted  tapers,  and  monks  carrying  crucifixes,  bavvcling  and  bellov.'ing 
the  iitduies  :  but  the  greateft  objedl  was  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  big  as  the 
life,  irandiug  within  a  gilt  frame,  drcflfed  in  a  gold  fluff,  with  a  large  hoop,  a  great 
cpiantity  of  falfe  jewels,  her  face  painted  and  patched,  and  her  hair  frizzled  and  curled 
in  the  very  extremity  of  the  fafhion.  Very  little  regard  had  been  paid  to  the  image 
of  our  Saviour  on  the  crofs ;  but  when  the  Lady  Mother  appeared  on  the  fhoulders  of- 
thrce  or  four  iufty  friars,  the  whole  populace  fell  upon  their  knees  in  the  dirt. 

+  A  long  lift  of  indulgences,  or  fees  of  the  pope's  chancery,  may  be  feen  in  a  book 
printed  150  years  ago,  by  authority  of  th^i,  then  pope.  It  has  been  tranflated  into  Eng- 
lifa,  under  the  title  of  liomn  a  great  ~  Cujm  hovp  for  Sin  j  from  which  we  fhail  give  a 
few  extracts. 
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*•  I  do  acknowledge  the  holy,  catholic,  and  apofrolicrJ  Roman  church 
to  be  the  mother  and  miftrefs  of  all  churches  ;  and  I  do  promife  and 
Avear  true  obedience  to  the  bilhop  of  Rome,  the  fucceffor  of  St.  Peter, 
the  prince  of  the  Apoftles,  and  vicar  of  Jefus  Chril'!:, 

**  I  do  undoubtedly  receive  and  profefs  all  other  things,  which  have 
been  delivered,  denned,  and  declared  by  the  facred  canons  and  oecume- 
nical councils,  and  efpeciaily  by  the  holy  fynod  of  Trent.  And  aU 
other  things  contrary  thereto,  and  all  herefies  condemned,  rejefted  and 
anathematized  by  the  church,  I  do  likevvife  condemn,  rejedl,  and  ana- 
thematize," 

Archeishopricks.]  There  are  thirty-eight  archbifhopricks  in  Italy, 
but  the  fufrragans  annexed  to  them  are  too  indehnite  and  arbitrary  for 
the  reader  to  depend  upon,  the  pope  creating  or  fuppreffing  them  as  he 
pleafes. 

Language.]  The  Italian  language  is  remarkable  for  its  fmoothnefs, 
and  the  facility  with  which  it  enters  into  mufical  conipolitions.  The 
ground-work  of  it  is  Latin,  and  it  is  eafily  maftered  by  a  good  claffical 
fcholar.  Almoll:  every  Hate  in  Italy  has  a  different  dialed  ;  and  t)ie  pro- 
digious pains  taken  by  the  literary  focieties  there,  may  at  lail  fix  the  Ita- 
lian into  a  ftandard  language.  At  prefent,  the  Tufcan  ityle  and  writing 
is  mofc  in  requeft. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  runs  thus  ;  Padre  vojiro,  che  Jei  nel  deh^  fia  fandt- 
Jicaio  il  luo  name  ;  il  tuo  regno  ^jenga  ;  la  tua  uolunia  fia  fattUy  fic  icpte  in 
cielo  ccfi  anchs  in  terra  ;  dacci  oggi  il  mjiro  pane  cotidiano  ;  e  rimctfrci 
i  r.ofiVi  debit fi  come  not  ancora  nmetiiamo  a  nojhi  debit o-i  ;  e  non  inducici 


ABSOLUTIONS. 

For  him  that  Ttole  holy  or  confecratcd  things  out  of  a  holy  place,  los.  6d. 

For  him  who  lies  with  a  woman  in  the  church,  9  s. 

For  a  layman  for  ?vurdirhig  a  layman,  7s.  6<i. 

For  him  that  hilldh  his  father,  mother,  wife,  or  fifter,  los.  6d. 

For  laying  violent  hands  on  a  cla-gymau,  fo  it  be  witliout  e.Tufion  of  blood,  los.  6d, 

For  a  prieftthat  keeps  a  concubine  ;  as  alfo  his  difpenlation  for  being  irregular,  los.  6d. 

For  him  that  lieth  v/ith  his  otvn  tmther,  fifii-'y,  or  gocbnotbcr^  7s.  6d. 

For  him  that  hurtu  his  neighbour's  houfe,  I2s. 

For  him  that  forgeth  the  pope's  hand,  il.  7s. 

For  him  that  forgeth  letters  apoftolical,  ll.  7s. 

For  him  that  takes  two  holy  orders  in  one  day,  al.  6s. 

For  a  king  for  going  to  the  holy  fepulchre  without  licence,  7I.  los. 

DISPENSATIONS. 

For  a  baftard  to  enter  all  holy  orders,  1 8s. 

'For  a  man  or  a  woman  that  is  found  hanged,  that  they  may  have  chriilian  burial, 
ll.  7s.  6d. 

LICENCES. 

For  a  laym.an  to  change  his  vow  of  going  to  Rome  to  vifit  the  apoS;oIic  churches,  i8s. 

To  eat  fiefn  and  white  meat  in  lent,  and  other  failing  days,  los.  6d. 

That  a  king  or  a  queen  fnall  enjoy  fuch  indulgences,  as  if  they  went  \o  Rome,  15I. 

For  a  queen  to  adopt  a  child,  300I. 

To  marry  in  times  prohibited,  2I.  5s. 

To  eat  flefh  in  time  prohibited,  il.  4s. 

Not  to  be  tied  to  fading  days,  il.  4s. 

For  a  town  to  take  out  of  a  church  them  (murderers)  that  have  taken  fandluary  therein, 
4I.  los. 

FACULTIES.- 

To  abfolve  all  delinquents,  3I. 
I'o  difpeufc  with  irregularities,  3I. 
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in  tenfaiiom  ma  liheraci  dal  maligna  ;  percioche  iuo  e  il  regno,  e  la  potenza^ 

e  la  gloria  in  fcmif iter 710,  Amen. 

Learning  and  learned  men^  painters,  \    In  the  introduflion 

STATUARIES,  ARCHITECTS,  AND  ARTISTS.  \  wc  havc  particula- 
rized fome  of  the  great  men  which  ancient  Italy  has  produced.  In  mo- 
dern times,  that  is,  fince  the  revival  of  learning,  fome  Italians  have 
llione  in  controverfial  learning,  but  they  are  chiefly  celebrated  by  bigots 
of  their  own  perfuafion.  The  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy  owe 
much  to  Galileo,  Toricelli,  Malpighi,  Borelli,  and  feveral  other  Ita- 
lians. Strada  is  an  excellent  hillorian  ;  and  the  hiftory  of  the  council 
of  Trent,  by  Fra.  Paoli,  is  a  ftandard  work.  Guicciardini,  Bentivoglio, 
and  Davila,  have  been  much  commended  as  hiilorians  by  their  feveral 
admiiers,  Machiavel  is  equally  famous  as  an  hillorian,  and  as  a  political 
writer.  His  comedies  are  excellent  ;  and  the  liberality  of  his  fentiments, 
for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  is  amazing.  The  greateft  modern  genius 
of  Italy  for  poetry  is  TalFo  ;  though  fome  have  prefumed  to  put  Arioflo 
in  competition  with  him.  Sannazarius,  Fracaftorius,  Bembo,  Vida,  and 
other  natives  of  Italy,  have  diftinguiflied  themfelves  by  the  elegance, 
correftnefs,  and  fpirit  of  their  Latin  poetry,  many  of  their  compofitions 
not  yielding  to  the  Claffics  themfelves.  Socinus,  who  has  puzzled  fo 
many  crthodox  divines,  was  a  native  of  Italy. 

The  Italian  painters,  fculptors,  architefts,  and  muficians,  are  unri- 
valled not  only  in  their  numbers,  but  their  excellencies.  The  revival 
of  learning,  after  the  fack  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks,  revived  tafte 
likewife,  and  gave  mankind  a  relifh  for  truth  and  beauty  in  delign  and 
colouring.  Pvaphael,  from  his  own  ideas,  alhfted  by  the  ancients,  ftruck 
out  a  new  creation  with  his  pencil,  and  ftiil  ftands  at  the  head  of  the 
painting  art.  -Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti,  united,  in  his  own  perfon, 
painting,  fculpture,  and  architedture.  The  colouring  of  Titian  has  per- 
haps never  yet  been  equalled.  Bramante,  Bernini,  and  many  other 
Italians,  carried  fculpture  and  architedlure  to  an  amazing  height.  Julio 
Rom.ano,  Correggio,  Caraccio,  Veronefe,  and  others,  are,  as  painters, 
unequalled  in  their  feveral  manners.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Cor- 
relli,  and  other  Italians,  in  mufic.  At  prefent,  Italy  cannot  juftly  boaft 
of  any  paramount  genius  in  the  fine  arts. 

Universities.]  Thofe  of  Italy  are,  Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  Mantua, 
Padua,  Parma,  Verona,  Milan,  Pavia,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Pifa,  Naples, 
Salerno,  and  Perufa. 

Anti  QjjiTiEs,  AND  CURIOSITIES,  ^  Italy  is  the  native  country  of 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL-  J  all  that  is  llupendous,  great  or 
^beautiful,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  A  library  might  be  filled 
by  defcriptions  and  delineations  of  all  that  is  rare  and  curious  in  the 
arts  ;  nor  does  the  bounds  of  this  work  admit  of  mentioning  even  their 
general  heads.  All  I  can  do  is  to  give  the  reader  the  names  of  thofe 
objeds  that  are  molt  diilinguilhed  either  for  antiquity  or  excellence. 

The  amphitheatres  claim  the  firil  rank,  as  afpecies  of  the  moft  ftriking 
magnificence  ;  that  which  was  erecied  by  Vefpafian,  and  finifhed  by  Domi- 
tian,  called  the  Colofeo,  now  ftands  at  ^ome.  The  amphitheatre  of 
Verona,  erefted  by  J:he  conful  Flaminius,  is  thought  to  be  the  moft  en- 
tire of  any  in  Italy.  The  triumphal  arches  of  Vefpafian,  Septimius  Se- 
yerus,  and  Conliantine  the  Great,  are  ftill  ftanding,  though  decayed. 
The  rains  of  the  baths^  palaces,  and  temples,  particularly  that  of  thp 
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Pantheon,  anfwer  all  tke  i,deas  we  can  form  of  the  Roman  grandeur 
The  pillars  of  Trajan  and  Antonine,  the  former  175  feet  high,  and  the 
latter  covered  with  inftruflive  fculptures,  are  ftill  remaining.  A  tra- 
veller forgets  the  devaftations  of  the  northern  barbarians,  when  he  fees 
the  roftrated  column  erefted  by  Duillius,  in  commemoration  of  the  firft 
naval  viftory  the  Romans  gained  over  the  Carthaginians.  The  ftatue 
of  the  wolf  giving  fuck  to  Romulus  and  Remus,  with  vifible  marks  of 
the  ftroke  of  lightning,  mentioned  by  Cicero;  the  very  original  brafs 
plates  containing  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables ;  and  a  thouland  other 
identical  antiquities,  feme  of  them  tranfmitted  unhurt  to  the  prefent 
times;  not  to  mention  medals  and  the  infinite  variety  of  feals  and  en- 
graved ftones  which  abound  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  Many  pa- 
laces, all  over  Italy,  are  furniflied  with  bulls  and  ftatues  fabricated  in 
the  times  of  the  republic  and  the  higher  empire. 

The  Appian,  Flaminian,  and  ^milian  roads,  the  iirfl:  200  miles,  the 
fecond  130,  and  the  third  50  miles  in  length,  are  in  many  places  ftill 
entire  ;  nor  is  the  reader  to  expedl  any  defcription  of  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  villas,  refervoirs,  bridges,  and  the  like,  that  prefent  themfelves 
all  over  the  country  of  Italy. 

The  fubterraneous  conftruflions  of  Italy  are  as  frupendous  as  thofe 
above  ground,  witnefs  the  cloacss  and  catacombs,  or  j-epofitories  for  dead 
bodies,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  and  Naples.  It  is  not  above 
20  years  fince  a  painter's  apprentice  difcovered  the  ancient  city  of  Po;f- 
tum,  or  Pofidonia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  llill  ftanding  ;  for  fo  in- 
different are  the  country  people  of  Italy  about  objeds  of  antiquity,  that 
it  was  a  new  difcovery  to  the  learned.  An  inexhauflible  mine  of  cu- 
riofities  are  daily  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  a  city  lying  be- 
tween Naples  and  Vefuvius,  and  funk  in  an  earthquake  1700 years  ago. 

With  regard  to  modern  curiofities,  they  are  as  bewildering  as  the  re- 
mains of  antiquity.  Rome  itfelf  contains  300  churches  filled  with  all 
that  is  rare  in  architedure,  painting,  and  fculptute.  Each  city  and 
town  cf  Italy  contains  a  proportionable  number.  The  church  of  Sr.  Peter, 
at  Rome,  is  the  moll  allonifhing,  bold,  and  regular  fabric,  that  ever 
perhaps  exiiled  ;  and  when  examined  by  the  rules  of  art,  it  may  be  termed 
faultlefs.  The  houfe  and  chapel  of  Loretto  is  rich  beyond  imagination, 
notvvithilanding  the  ridiculous  romance  that  ccmpofes  its  hiitory. 

The  natural  curiofities  of  Italy,  though  remarkable,  are  not  fo  nume- 
rous as  its  artificial.  Mount  Vefuvius,  near  Naples,  and  Mount  ^na, 
in  Sicily,  are  remarkable  for  emitting  fire  from  their  tops  Mount  ^Etna 
is  60  miles  in  circumference,  and  at  the  top  there  is  a  bafon  of  fulplinr 
fix  miles  broad,  from  whence  fometimes  ifTue  rivers  of  melted  minerals 
that  run  down  into  the  fea  There  is  generally  an  earthquake  before  any 
great  eruption  In  .'693,  the  port  town  of  Catania  was  ovei  turned,  and 
18,000  people  perifhed.  Between  the  lakes  Agnano  and  Puzzeli,  there 
is  a  valley  called  Solfatara,  becaufe  vafl  quantities  of  fuiphur  are  con- 
tinually forced  out  of  the  cliffs  by  fubterranean  fires.  The  grotto  del  Canie 
is  remarkable  for  its  poifonous  fleams,  and  is  fo  called  from  their  killing 
dogs  that  enter  it,  if  forced  to  remain  there.  The  poifon  of  the  Tarantula, 
an  infedl  or  fpider,  is  well  known  to  be  removed  only  by  mufic  and  dan- 
cing; and  fcorpions,  vipers,  and  ferpents,  are  common  in  Apiilia. 

Arms.]  The  chief  armorial  bearings  in  Italy  are  as  follow.  The 
pope,  as  fovereign  prince  over  the  land  of  the  church,  bears  for  his  efcut- 
cheoe,  gules,  confifting  of  a  long  head-cap,  or,  furmounted  with  a  crofs, 
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pearled  and  garnlflied  with  three  royal  crowns,  together  with  the  two 
keys  of  St.  Peter,  placed  in  fakier.  The  arms  of  Tufcany,  or,  five 
roundles,  gules,  two,  two,  and  one,  and  one  in  chief,  azure,  charged 
with  three  flower-de-luces,  or.  Thofe  of  Venice,  azure,  a  lion  winged, 
fejant,  or  holding  under  one  of  his  paws,  a  book  covered,  argenr.  Laft- 
ly,  thofe  of  Genoa,  argent,  a  crofs,  gules,  with  a  crown  clofed  for  the 
iiland  of  Corfica  ;  and  for  fupporters,  two  griffins,  or. 

States  of  Italy,  constitu-  )  Thus  far  I  have  been  enabled  to 
TioN,  AND  CHIEF  CITIES.  )  treat  Italy  in  general,  but  1  am 
Kere  conllrained  to  deviate  from  my  ufual  method.  The  Italian  Hates 
are  not  like  the  republics  of  Holland,  or  Switzerland,  or  the  empire  of 
Germany,  cemented  by  a  political  confederacy,  to  which  every  mem- 
ber is  accountable  ;  for  every  Italian  ftate  has  diftinct  forms  of  govern- 
ment, trade,  and  interefts.  I  fliall  be  therefore  obliged  to  take  a  fepa- 
rate  view  of  each,  to  alTill  the  reader  in  forming  an  idea  of  the  whole. 

The  duke  of  SAVOY,  or  as  he  is  ufually  flyled  king  of  SARDINIA, 
taking  his  royal  title  from  thatifland,  is  now  a  powerful  prince  in  Italy, 
of  Vv'hich  he  is  called  the  Janus,  or  keeper,  againft  the  French.  He 
has  an  order  of  knighthood,  which  is  called  the  Annunciade,  inftituted 
by  the  firil  duke  of  Savoy,  to  commemorate  his  brave  defence  of  Rhodes 
againll  the  irJidels. 

His  Sardinian  majefty's  capital,  Turin,  is  Hrongly  fortified,  and  one 
of  the  fmefl  cities  in  Europe  ;  but  the  country  of  Savoy  is  mountainous 
and  barren,  and  its  natives  are  forced  to  feek  their  bread  all  over  the 
world.  They  are  eileemed  a  fimple  but  very  honed  people.  The  king 
is  fo  abfolute,  that  his  revenues  confift  of  what  he  pleafes  to  lay  upon 
his  fuhjects.  His  ordinary  income,  belides  his  own  family  provinces, 
cannot  be  lefs  than  500,000!.  fterling,  out  of  which  he  maintains  15,000 
men  in  time  of  peace.  During  a  war,  when  amited  by  foreign  fubhdies, 
he  can  bring  to  the  field  40,000  men.  The  aggrandifement  of  his  pre- 
fent  Sardinian  majelly  is  chiefly  owing  to  England,  to  whom,  by  his 
fituation  and  neighbourhood,  he  is  a  natural  ally,  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

The  MILANESE,  belonging  to  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  is  a  mod  for- 
midable Hate,  and  formerly  gave  law  to  all  Italy,  when  under  the  go- 
vernment of  its  own  dukes.  The  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  country 
is  almoU  incredible.  Milan,  the  capital,  and  its  citadel,  is  very  llrong, 
and  furniOied  with  a  magnificent  cathedral  in  the  Gothic  tafte,  which 
contains  a  very  rich  treafury,  confifting  chiefly  of  ecclefiaftical  furniture, 
compofed  of  goId>  iilver,  and  precious  ilones.  The  revenue  of  the  duchy 
is^ about  300, cool,  annually,  which  is  fuppofed  to  m.aintain  an  army  of 
30,000  men.  The  natives  are  fond  of  literary  and  political  alTemblies, 
where  they  hold  forth  almoil  on  all  fubjeds.  With  all  its  natural  and 
acquired  advantages,  the  natives  of  Milan  make  but  few  exports,  fo 
that  its  revenue,  unlefs  the  court  of  Vienna  fhould  purfue  fome  other 
fyllem  of  improvement,  cannot  be  much  bettered. 

The  republic  of  GENOA  is  vaRly- degenerated  from  its  ancientpower 
and  opulence,  though  the  fpiritof  trade  ftili  continues  among  its  nobibty 
and  citizens.  Genoa  is  a  moft  fuperb  city.  The  inhabitants  of  ditlinc- 
tion  drefs  in  black,  in  a  plain,  if  not  an  uncouth  manner,  perhaps  to 
fave  expcnces.  'i'heir  chief  man u fa clures  are  velvets,  damafks,  gold  and 
filvcr  ti/Tues,  and  paper.    The  ciiy  of  Genoa  concains  about  150,000 
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inhabitants,  (but  fome  writers  greatly  diminifh  thatnumber)  among  whom 
are  many  rich  trading  individuals.  Its  maritime  power  is  dwindled  down 
to  fix  gallies,  and  about  600  foldiers.  The  chief  fafety  of  this  republic 
con  fills  in  the  jealcufy'of  other  European  powers,  becaufe  to  any  one  of 
them  it  would  be  a  mod  valuable  acquifition.  The  common  people  are 
wretched  beyond  expreffion,  as  is  the  foil  of  its  territory.  Near  the  fea 
fome  parts  are  tolerably  well  cultivated.  The  government  of  Genoa  is 
purely  ariftocratical,  being  entirely  veiled  in  the  nobility. 

VENICE  is  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  republics  in  the  world,  on. 
account  both  of  its  conftitution  and  former  power.  It  is  compofed  of 
feveral  fine  provinces  on  the  continent  of  Italy,  fome  illands  in  the  Adri- 
atic, and  part  of  Dalmatia.  The  city  of  V  enice  is  feated  on  72  iflands  at 
the  bottom  of  the  north  end  of  the  Adriatic  fea,  and  is  feparated  from 
the  continent  by  a  marlhy  lake  of  five  Italian  miles  in  breadth,  too  (hal- 
low for  large  fhips  to  navigate,  which  forms  its  principal  ftrength.  Venice 
preferves  the  veil:iges  of  its  ancient  magnificence,  but  is  in  every  refpedt 
degenerated,  except  in  the  paiiion  which  its  inhabitants  Hill  retain  for 
mufic  and  mummery  during  their  carnivals.  They  feem  to  have  loft  their 
ancient  tafte  for  painting  and  architedlure,  and  to  be  returning  to  Gothi- 
cifm.  They  have,  however,  lately  had  fome  fpirited  diifferences  with  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  feem  to  be  difpofed  to  throw  off  their  obedience  toit£: 
head.  As  to  the  conllitution  of  tfie  republic,  to  which  it  is  faid  they  owe 
their  independency,  we  can  write  little  v/ith  any  precificn,  becaufe  it  is 
kept  a  myliery  to  all  but  the  members,  and  even  of  them  (fuch  are  its 
intricacies  and  checks)  few  or  none  know  it  perfeftly.  All  we  know  for 
certain  is,  that,  like  Genoa,  the  government  is  arillocratic,  and  that  the 
nobility  are  divided  into  fix  clafies,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  2,500, 
each  of  whom,  when  25  years  of  age,  has  aright  to  be  a  member  of  the 
council.  Thefe  eie6t  a  doge  or  chief  magiilrate,  in  a  peculiar  manner  by 
ballot,  which  is  managed  by  gold  and  fiiver  balls.  The  doge  is  invefted 
with  great  Hate,  and  with  emblems  of  fupreme  authority,  but  has  very 
little  power,  and  is  Ihut  up  in  the  city  as  a  prifoner.  The  governmeiU 
and  laws  are  managed  by  iive  different  councils  of  the  nobles. 

As  every  Venetian  of  a  noble  family  is  himfeif  noble,  great  numbers 
of  them  go  about  the  ftreets  begging,  and  generally  prefent  a  fiiver  or  tin 
box,  to  ilrangers,  to  receive  their  alms.  AH  the  orders  are  dreft  in  black 
gowns,  large  wigs  and  caps,  which  they  hold  in  their  hands.  The  cere- 
mony of  the  doge's  marrying  the  Adriatic  once  a  year,  by  dropping  into 
it  a  ring,  from  his  bucentaur  or  (late  barge,  attended  by  thofe  of  all  the 
nobility,  is  the  moft  fuperb  exhibition  in  Venice,  but  not  comparable  for 
magnificence  to  a  lord  mayor's  fhew.  The  inhabitants  of  Venice  are  faid 
to  amount  to  200,000.  The  granduer  and  convenience  of  the  city,  par- 
ticularly the  public  palaces,  the  treafury  and  th--  arfenal,  are  beyond 
expreffion.  Over  the  feveral  canals  of  Venice,  are  laid  near  500  bridges, 
the  greateft  part  of  which  are  ftone.  The  Venetians  ftill  have  fome  manu- 
faftures  in  fcarlet  cloth,  gold  and  fiiver  Huffs,  and  above  all,  fine  looking- 
glaifcs,  all  which  bring  m  a  confiderable  revenue  to  the  owners  ;  that 
of  the  (late  annually  is  faid  to  amount  to  8,000,000  of  Italian  ducats, 
each  valued  at  twenty  pence  of  our  money.  Out  of  this  are  defrayed  the 
cxpences  of  the  ftate  and  the  pay  of  the  army,  which  in  time  of  peace 
confifts  of  16, coo  regular  troops  (ahvays  commanded  by  a  foreign  general) 
and  10,000  militia.  They  keep  up  a  fmall  fleet  for  curbing  the  infoien- 
cie5  of  the  piratical  ftatescf  Barbary,  and  they  have  among  them  feveral 
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orders  of  knighthood,  the  chief  of  which  are  thofe  of  the  golden -fiar,  fo 
called  from  its  badge,  which  is  conferred  only  on  the  firft  quality,  and 
the  military  order  of  Sc.  Mark,  the  badge  of  which  is  a  medal  of  that 
apoHle. 

^  In  ecclefiaftical  matters  the  Venetians  have  two  patriarchs;  the  autho- 
rity of  one  reaches  over  all  the  provinces,  but  neither  of  them  have  much 
power;  and  both  of  them  are  chofen  by  the  fenate  ;  and  all  religions, 
even  the  Mahometan  and  Pagan,  excepting  Protellantifm,  are  here  tole- 
rated. 

The  Venetians  live  in  the  perpetual  extremes  of  the  moll  infamous 
debaucheries,  or  the  moft  ridiculous  devotion.  Prieftsand  nuns  abandon 
themfelves  to  the  former,  during  the  carnival,  which  is  chiefly  held  in  St. 
Mark's  Place,  where  fometimes  15,000  people  afTemble. 

The  principal  city  of  TUSCANY  is  Florence,  which  is  now  poffelTed 
by  a  younger  branch  of  thehoufeof  Auftria,  after  being  long  held  by  the 
illuftrious  houfe  of  Medicis,  who  made  their  capital  the  cabinet  of  all  that 
is  valuable,  rich,  and  mafterly  in  architedlure,  literature,  and  the  arts, 
efpecially  thofe  of  painting  and  fculpture.  It  is  thought  to  contain  above 
70,000  inhabitants.  The  beauties  and  riches  of  the  grand  duke's  palaces 
have  been  often  defcribed,  but  all  defcription  falls  fhortof  their  contents, 
fo  that  in  every  refpeft  it  is  reckoned,  after  Rome,  the  fecond  city  in 
Italy.  The  celebrated  Venus  of  Medici,  which,  take  it  all  in  all,  is 
thought  to  be  the  ftandard  of  tafte  in  female  beauty  and  proportion,  Hands 
in  a  room  called  the  Tribunal.  The  infcription  on  its  bafe  mentions  its 
being  made  by  Cleomenes,  an  Athenian,  the  fon  of  Apollodorus.  It  is 
of  white  marble,  and  furrounded  by  other  mailer-pieces  of  fculpture, 
fome  of  which  are  faid  to  be  the  works  of  Praxiteles,  and  other  Greek 
mailers.  Every  corner  of  this  beautiful  city,  which  ftands  between  moun- 
tains covered  with  olive  trees,  vineyards,  and  delightful  villas,  and  divid-* 
ed  by  the  Arno,  is  full  of  wonders  in  the  arts  of  painting,  ftatuary,  and 
architecture.  It  is  a  place  of  fome  ftrength,  and  contains  an  archbilhop's 
fee,  and  a  univerfity.  The  inhabitants  boail  of  the  improvements  they 
have  made  in  the  Italian  tongue,  by  means  of  their  Academia  della 
Crufca;  and  feveral  other  academies  are  now  eilablidied  at  Florence. 
Though  the  Florentines  affeft  great  Hate,  yet  their  nobility  and  .gentry 
drive  a  retail  trade  in  wine,  which  they  fell  from  their  cellar  windows, 
and  fometimes  they  even  hang  out  a  broken  flafk,  as  a  fign  where  it  may 
be  bought.  They  deal,  befides  wine  and  fruits,  in  gold  and  filver  Huffs. 
Since  the  accelfion  of  the  archduke  Peter  Leopold,  brother  to  the  prefent 
emperor,  to  this  duchy  a  great  reformation  has  been  introduced,  both 
into  the  government  and  manufaflures,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  finances. 
It  is  thought  that  the  great  duchy  of  Tufcany  could  bring  to  the  field, 
upon  occafion,  30,000  fighting  men,  and  that  its  prefent  revenues  are 
above  500,0001.  a  year.  The  other  principal  towns  of  Tufcany,  are 
Pifa,  Leghorn,  and  Sienna;  the  firft  and  laft  are  much  decayed. 

The  inhabitants  of  LUCCA,  which  is  a  fmall  free  commonwealth, 
lying  on  the  Tufcan  fea,  in  a  rnoft  delightful  plain,  are  the  moH  induf- 
trious  of  all  the  Italians.  They  have  iniproved  their  country  into  a  beau- 
tiful garden,  fo  that  though  they  do  ijot  exceed  120,000-  their  annual 
revenue  amounts  to  80,010  1.  llerling.  Their  capital  is  Lucca,  v*^hich 
contains  about  40,000  inhabitants,  who  deal  in  mercery  goods,  wines, 
and  fruits,  efpecially  olives.  This  republic  is  under  the  protedion  of 
the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
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The-republic  of  St.  MARINO  is  here  mentioned  as  a  geographical 
curiofity.  Its  territories  confifl  of  a  high,  craggy  mountain,  with  a  fev/ 
eminences  at  the  bottom;  and  the  inhabitants  boaft  of  having  preferved 
their  liberties,  and  a  republic,  for  1 300  years.  It  is  under  the  protedion 
of  the  pope  :  and  the  inofFenfive  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  not 
above  5000  in  all,  with  the  fmall  value  of  their  territory,  have  preferved 
its  conftitution. 

The  duchy  and  city  of  PARMA,  together  with  the  duchies  of  Ph. 
centia  and  Guaftalla,  now  form  one  of  the  moft  flourifhing  dates  in  Italy 
of  its  extent.  The  foil  of  Parma  and  Placentia  are  fertile,  and  produce 
the  richelt  fruits  and  pafturages,  and  contain  confiderable  manufadures 
of  filk.  It  is  the  feat  of  a  bilhop's  fee,  and  an  univerfity  ;  and  fome  of 
its  magnificent  churches  are  painted  by  the  famous  Correggio.  Thepre- 
fent  duke  of  Parma,  is  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  and  fon  to  Don 
Philip  the  king  of  Spain's  younger  brother.  This  country  was  lately  the 
feat  of  a  bloody  war  between  the  Auflrians,  Spaniards,  and  Neapolitans. 
The  cities  of  Parma  and  Placentia  are  enriched  with  magnificent  build- 
ings, but  his  catholic  majefty,  on  his  accelfion  to  the  throne  of  Naples, 
is  faid  to  have  carried  with  him  thither  the  moft  remarkable  pidlures,  and 
moveable  curiofities.  The  duke's  court  is  thought  to  be  the  politell  of 
any  in  Italy,  and  it  is  faid  that  his  revenues  exceed  100,000 1.  fterling  a 
year,  a  fum  which  I  am  apt  to  think  is  exaggerated.  The  city  of  Parma 
is  faid  to  contain  50,000  inhabitants. 

MANTUA,  formerly  a  rich  duchy,  bringing  to  its  own  dukes  500,000 
crowns  a  year,  is  now  much  decayed.  The  government  of  it  is  annexed  to 
that  of  the  Milanefe,  in  polfeffion  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  The  capi- 
tal is  one  of  the  flrongefl:  fortrefTes  in  Europe,  and  contains  about  16,000 
inhabitants,  who  boaft  that  Virgil  was  a  native  of  their  country. 

Theduchy  of  MODENA  (formerly  Mutina)  is  ftill  governed  by  its  own 
duke,  the  head  of  the  houfe  of  Efte,  from  whom  the  family  of  Brunfwick 
defcended.  The  duke  is  abfolute  within  his  own  dominions,  which  are 
fruitful.  The  duke  is  under  the  protedion  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and 
is  a  vaflal  of  the  empire.  His  dominions,  however,  are  far  from  being 
flouriftiing,  though  very  improveable,  they  having  been  alternately  wafted 
by  the  late  belligerent  powers  in  Italy. 

The  ECCLESIASTICAL  STATE,  which  contains  Rome,  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  world,  lies  about  the  middle  of  Italy.  The  bad  efied* 
of  popifli  tyranny,  fuperftition,  and  opprefilon,  are  here  feen  in  the 
higheft  perfedtion.  Thofe  fpots,  which  under  the  mafters  of  the  world, 
were  formed  into  fo  many  terreftrial  paradifes,  furrounding  their  raagni« 
ficent  villas,  and  enriched  with  all  the  luxuries  that  art  and  nature  could 
produce,  are  now  converted  into  noxious  peftilential  marihes  and  quag- 
mires ;  and  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  that  formerly  contained  a  millioii 
of  inhabitants,  affords  at  prefent  a  miferable  fubfiftence  to  about  500, 
Notwithftanding  this,  the  pope  is  a  confiderable  temporal  prince,  and 
fome  fuppofe  that  his  annual  revenues  amount  to  above  a  million  fterling, 
though  fome  authors  calculate  tliem  to  be  much  higher.  When  we  fpeak 
comparatively,  the  fum  of  a  million  fterling  is  too  high  a  revenue  toarife 
from  his  territorial  pofiieffions  ;  his  accidental  income,  which  formerly 
far  exceeded  that  fum,  is  now  diminiftied  by  the  fuppreffion  of  the  order  of 
^he  Jefuits,  from  whom  he  drew  vaft  fupplies,  and  the  meafures  taken  by 
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flic  poplfh  powers,  for  preventing  the  great  ecclcfiaftical  ifTues  of  mpney 
to  Rome.  According  to  the  beft  and  lateft  accounts,  the  taxes  upon  the 
provinons  and  lodgings,  furniOied  to  foreigners,  who  fpend  immenfe  fums 
in  vifiting  his  dominions,  form  now  the  grcatell  part  of  his  accidental 
reveuues.  From  what  has  happened  within  thefe  2c  years  paft,  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  pope's  territories  will  be  reduced  to  the  limits 
which  the  houfes  of  Aullria  and  Bourbon  lhall  pleale  to  prefcribe.  Some 
late  popes  have  aimed  at  the  improvement  of  their  territories,  but  their 
labours  have  had  no  great  efftCt.  The  difcouragement  of  induilry 
and  agriculture  fcems  to  be  interwoven  in  the  confirtution  of  the  papal 
government,  which  is  veiled  in  proud  lazy  ecclefiaiHcs.  Their  indolence 
and  the  fanaticifm  of  their  worOiip,  infed  their  inferiors,  who  prefer 
begging,  and  impofing  upon  ftrangcrs,  to  induftry  and  agriculture,  efpe- 
ciaily  as  they  mull  hold  their  properties  by  the  precarious  tenure  of  the 
will  of  their  fuperiors.  In  fhort,  the  inhabitants  of  many  parts  of  the  Ec- 
clefiafdcal  State  mull  perifa  thro'  their  floth,  did  not  the  fertility  of  their 
foil  fpontaneouily  afford  them  fubfiitence.  I  am  here,  however,  to  make 
one  general  remark  on  Italy,  which  is,  that  the  poverty  and  floth  of  the 
lower  ranks  do  not  take  their  rife  from  their  natural  difpofitlons. 

This  obfervation  is  not  confined  to  the  papal  dominions.  The  Italian 
-princes  affefted  to  be  the  patrons  of  all  the  curious  and  coftly  arts,  and 
each  vied  with  the  other  to  make  his  court  the  repofitory  of  taile  and  mag- 
nificence. This  paffion  difabledthem  from  laying  out  money  upon  works 
of  public  utility,  or  from  encouraging  the  induftry,  or  relieving  the  wants 
of  their  fubjefts,  and  its  miferable  effeds  are  feen  in  many  parts  of  Italy. 
The  fplendour  and  furniture  of  churches  in  the  papal  dominions,  are  inex- 
preffible,  and  pattly  account  for  the  mifery  of  the  fubjeds.  This  cenfure, 
however,  admits  of  exceptions,  even  in  a  manner  at  the  gates  of  Rome. 

Modern  Rome  contains  within  its  circuit,  a  vaft  number  of  gardens 
and  vineyards.  1  have  already  touched  upon  its  curiofities  and  antiqui- 
ties. It  Hands  upon  the  Tyber,  an  inconfiderable  river,  when  compared 
to  the  Thames,  and  navigated  by  fmall  boats,  barges,  and  lighters.  The 
caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  though  its  chief  fortrefs,  would  be  found  to  be  a 
place  of  fmall  Itrength,  were  i't  regularly  befieged.  The  city  Handing 
upon  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  lies  much  higher,  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to 
diib'nguifli  the  feven  hills  on  which  it  was  originally  built.  When  we 
confider  Rome,  as  it  now  Hands,  there  is  the  ilrongeft  reafon  to  believe 
that  it  exceeds  ancient  R.ome  itfelf,  in  the  magnificence  of  its  Hrudures  ; 
nothing  in  the  old  city,  when  miflrefs  of  the  world,  could  come  in  compe- 
tition with  St.  Peter's  church,  and  perhaps  m.any  other  churches  in  Rome, 
exceed  in  beauty  of  architedlure,  and  value  of  materials,  utenfils  and  iur- 
niture,  her  ancient  temples;  though  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  the 
Pantheon  muft  have  been  an  amazing  ftrufture.  The  inhabitants  of  Rome 
in  1 7 14,  amounted  to  143,000.  If  we  confider  that  the  fpirit  of  travelling 
-33  much  increafed  fmce  that  time,  we  cannot  reafonably  fuppofe  them  to 
be  diminifhed  at  preferit. 

There  is  nothing,  very,  particular  in  the  pope's  temporal  government  at 
Rome.  Like  other  princes,  he  has  his  guards,  or  fbirri,  who  take  care  of 
the  peace  of  the  city,  under  proper  magiftrates,  both  ecclefiaftical  and 
civil.  The  Campagna  di  Roma,  which  contains  Rome,  is  under  the  in- 
fpeclion  of  his  holinefs.  In  the  other  provinces  he  governs  by  legates  and 
vice-legates.  Pie  monopolizes  all  the  corn  in  his  territories,  and  has  al- 
ways a  fufficient  number  of  troops  on  foot,  under  proper  oihccrs,  t©  keep 
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the  provinces  in  awe.  Pope  Clement  XIV.  wifely  difclaimed  all  in- 
tention of  oppoiing  any  arms  to  the  neighbouring  princes,  bat  thofe  of 
pravers  and  fupplications. 

I  have,  under  the  head  of  religion,  mentioned  the  eccleliaftical  go- 
vernment of  the  papacy. 

As  to  the  rota,  and  other  fubordinated  chambers  of  this'  complicated 
jurifdiilion,  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  even  named,  and  do  not  fiili 
properly  under  my  plan.  Under  a  government  fo  coniHtuted,  it  cannot 
be  fuppofed  that  the  commercial  exports  of  the  Ecclefiailical  State  are  of 
much  value. 

Next  to  Rome,  Bologna,  the  capital  of  the  Bolognefe,  is  the  moft  con- 
liderablecity  in  the  Ecciefiaitical  State,  and  an  exception  to  the  indolence 
of  its  other  inhabitants.  The  government  is  under  a  legate  a  latere,  who 
is  always  a  cardinal,  and  changed  ei^ery  three  years.  The  people  here 
live  more  fociably  and  comfortably  than  the  other  fubjeds  of  the  pope  ; 
and  perhaps  their  dillance  from  Rome,  which  is  165  miles  north-weil, 
has  contributed  to  their  eafe.  The  refl  of  the  Ecclefiallical  State  contains 
many  towns  celebrated  in  ancient  hiilory,  and  even  now  exhibiting  the 
moft  ftriking  veftiges  of  their  flouriihing  Hate  about  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century  ;  but  they  are  atprefent  little  better  than  defolate,  though 
here  and  there,  a  luxurious magniiicent  church  and  convent  may  be  found, 
which  is  fupported  by  the  toil  and  fvveat  of  the  neighbouring  peafants. 

The  grandeur  of  Ferrar A,  Ravenna,  Rimini,  Urbino,  (the  na- 
tive city  of  the  celebrated  painter  Raphael)  An  con  a,  and  many  other 
ftate.',  and  cities,  iiiulbious  in  former  times,  are  now  to  be  feen  only  in 
their  ruins  and  ancient  hiilory.  Loi^ETTO,  on  the  other  hand,  an  ob- 
fcure  fpct,  never  thought  or  heard  of,  in  times  of  antiquity,  is  now  the 
admiration  of  the  world,  for  the  riches  it  contains,  and  the  prodigious 
refort  to  it  of  pilgrims,  and  other  devotees,  from  a  notion  induftriouOy 
propagated  by  the  Romilli  clergy,  that  the  houfe  in  which  the  Virgin 
Mary  is  faid  to  have  dwelt  at  Nazareth,  was  carried  thither  through  the 
air  by  angels,  attended  with  many  other  miraculous  circumftances,  fuch 
as  that  all  the  trees,  on  the  arrival  of  the  facred  manfion,  bowed  with  the 
profoundeft  reverence  ;  and  great  cave  is  taken  to  prevent  any  bits  of  the 
materials  of  this  houfe,  fi'om  being  carried  to  other  places,  and  expofed 
as  relicks  to  the  prejudice  of  Loretto.  The  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  of  the  divine  infant,  are  of  cedar,  placed  in  a  fmall  apartment,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  others  by  a  filver  baluftrade,  which  has  a  gate  of  the  fame 
metal.  It  is  impoffibie  to  defcribe  the  gold  chains,  the  rings,  and  jewels, 
emeralds,  pearls,  and  rubies,  wherewith  this  image  is  loaded,  and  the 
angels  of  fciid  gold,  who  are  here  placed  on  every  fide,  are  equally  en- 
riched with  the  moft  precious  diam.onds.  To  the  fuperftition  of  Roman 
catholic  princes,  Loretto  is  indebted  for  this  mafs  of  treafure.  It  has  been 
matter  of  furprize,  that  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  by  the  Turks  upou 
Loretto,  efpecialiy  as  it  is  badly  fortified,  and  (lands  near  the  fea. 

The  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  or,  as  he  is  more  properly  called, 
the  king  of  the  Tvvo  Sicilies,  (the  name  of  Sicily  being  common  to  both) 
is  pofieffed  of  the  largeft  dominions  of  any  prince  in  Italy,  as  they  com- 
prehend the  ancient  countries  of  Samnium,  Campania,  Apulia,  Magna 
Grecia,  and  the  ifland  of  Sicily.  They  are  bounded  on  ail  fides  by  the 
M«diterraaean  and  the  Adriatic,  except  on  the  north-eaft,  where  Naples 
terminates  on  the  Eccle-iaftical  State.  The  air  is  hot,  and  its  foil  fruitful 
of  every  thing  produced  in  Italy.  The  wines  called  Vino  Greco,  and  ' 
I  Lachryma^ 
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Lachrymae  Chrifti,  are  excellent.  The  city  of  Naples,  Its  capital,  which 
is  extremely  fuperb,  and  adorned  with  all  the  profufion  of  art  and  riches, 
and  its  neighbourhood,  would  be  one  of  the  moft  delightful  places  in  Eu- 
rope to  live  in,  were  it  not  for  their  vicinity  to  the  volcano  of  Vefuvius, 
which  fometimes  threatens  the  city  with  deftru6lion,  and  the  foil  being 
peftered  with  infeds  and  reptiles,  fome  of  which  are  venomous. 

Though  above  two-thirds  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  the  proteftants  live  here  with  great  freedom  ; 
and  though  his  Neapolitan  majefty  prefents  to  his  holinefs  every  year,  a 
palfrey,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  his  kingdom  is  a  fief  of  the  pontifi- 
cate,  yet  no  inquifition  is  ellablifhed  in  Naples.  The  prefent  revenues 
of  that  king  amount  to  750,000  \.  iterling  a  year,  but  it  is  more  than 
probable  that,  by  the  new  eitablifhed  police  purfued  by  the  princes 
of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  of  abridging  the  influence  and  revenues  of  the 
clergy,  his  Neapolitan  majefty's  annual  income  will  confiderably  exceed 
a  million  fterling.  He  has  a  numerous  but  poor  nobility,  confifting  of 
princes,  dukes,  marquiffes,  and  other  high-founding  titles ;  and  his  ca- 
pital, by  far  the  moft  populous  in  Italy,  contains,  at  leaft,  300,000  in- 
habitants. Through  every  fpot  of  this  kingdom  the  traveller  may  be 
faid  to  tread  on  claffic  ground,  and  no  country  prefents  the  eye  with 
more  beautiful  profpeCls. 

The  illand  of  Sicily,  once  the  granary  of  the  world  for  corn,  ftillx 
continues  to  fupply  Naples,  and  other  parts,  with  that  commodity,  but 
its  cultivation,  and  ccnfequently  fertility,  is  greatly  diminifhed.  Its  ve- 
getable, mineral,  and  animal  produftions,  are  pretty  much  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  Italy.  Palermo,  its  capital,  is  faid  to  contain  120,0:0  inhabi- 
tants, and  both  that  city  and  Meffina,  carry  on  a  brifk  trade. 

The  iiland  of  Sardinia,  which  gave  a  royal  title  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  lies  about  150  miles  weft  of  Leghorn.  Its  capital,  Cagliari,  is 
an  univerlity,  an  archbifiiopri-ck,  and  the  feat  of  the  viceroy.  It  is  thought 
tiiat  his  Sardinian  majefty's  revenues,  from  this  iftand,  do  not  exceed 
5000  1.  fterling  a  year,  though  it  yields  plenty  of  corn  and  wine,  and 
has  a  coral  fifhery.  Its  air  is  bad  from  its  marfhes  and  moraifes.  It  was 
formerly  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  but  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht  it 
was  given  to  the  emperor,  and  in  1719,  to  the  houfe  of  Savoy. 

The  iHand  of  Corslca  lies  oppofite  the  Genoefe  continent,  between 
the  gulf  of  Genoa,  and  'the  iiland  of  Sardinia,  and  is  better  known  by 
the  noble  ftand  which  the  inhabitants  have  made  of  late  under  general 
Pao!i,  for  their  liberty,  againft  their  Genoefe  tyrants,  and  afterwards  the 
French  arms,  than  from  any  advantages  they  enjoy,  from  nature  or 
fituation.  Though  mountainous  and  woody,  it  produces  corn,  wine,  figs, 
almonds,  chelhuts,  olives,  and  other  fruits.  It  has  alfo  fome  cattle  and 
horfes,  and  is  plentif«lly  fupplied,  both  by  the  fea  and  rivers,  with  fifti. 
The  inhabitants  are  faid  to  amount  to  iao,ooo.  Baftia,  the  capital,  is  ai 
place  of  fome  ftrength,  bat  other  towns  of  the  ifland,  that  were  in  pof- 
ieftion  of  the  malcontents,  appear  to  have  been  poorly  fortified. 

Caprba,  IscHiA,  and  other  iftands,  on  the  coafts  of  Naples  and 
Italy,  have  nothing  to  diftinguifh  them,  but  the  ruins  of  their  antiquities, 
and  their  being  now  beautiful  fummer  retreats  for  their  owners. 

I  fliall  here  mention  the  ifle  of  Malta,  though  it  is  not  properly 
flanked  with  the  Italian  illands.    It  was  formerly  called  Meiita,  and  is 

fltuated. 
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lituated  in  ic;  deg.  E.  long,  and  45  deg.  N.  lat.  60  miles  fouth  of  Cape 
Pallaro  in  Sicily,  and  is  of  an  oval  figure,  20  miles  long,  and  12  broad. 
Its  air  is  clear,  but  excefiively  hot  :  the  whole  ifland  feems  to  be  a  white 
rock  covered  with  a  thin  furface  of  earth,  which  is  however  amazingly 
produdive  of  excellent  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  garden  fluff  of  all  kinds. 
This  ifland,  or  rather  rock,  was  given  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Je- 
rufalem  in  1530,  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  when  the  Turks  drove  them 
out  of  Rhodes,  and  they  are  now  known  by  the  diilindion  of  the  knights 
of  Malta.  They  are  under  vows  of  celibacy  and  challity,  but  they  keep 
the  former  much  better  than  the  latter.  They  have  confiderable  poflef- 
fions  in  the  Roman  catholic  countries  on  the  continent,  and  are  under 
the  government  of  a  grand-mafter,  who  is  ele£led  for  life.  They  are 
confidered  as  the  bulwark  of  Chriftendom  againft  the  Turks  on  that  iide. 
They  wear  crofles  of  a  particular  form,  and  they  never  have  degenerated 
from  the  military  glory  of  their  predecefTors.  They  are  generally  of 
noble  families,  and  are  ranked  according  to  their  nations.  Not  only 
their  chief  town  Valetta  or  Malta,  and  its  harbour,  but  their  whole 
ifland  is  fo  well  fortified  as  to  be  deemed  impregnable  by  the  infidels. 

History.]  Italy  was  probably  firft  peopled  from  Greece,  as  we  have 
mentioned  in  the  introduction,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader,  for  the  an- 
cient hiftory  of  this  country,  which,  for  many  ages,  gave  law  to  the 
then  known  world  under  the  Romans.  The  fucceffors  of  Charlemagne 
claimed,  and  for  fome  time  poffefled  the  fovereignty  of  Italy,  but  their 
civil  wars  at  home,  foon  gave  an  opportunity  to  their  governors,  to  either 
afTume  or  purchafe  the  fovereignty  of  the  feveral  ftates  over  which  they 
prefided. 

Savoy  and  Piedmont,  in  time,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  counts  of  Mau- 
rienne,  the  anceftors  of  his  prefent  Sardinian  majefly,  whofe  father  (as 
I  have  already  obferved)  became  king  of  Sardinia,  in  virtue  of  the  qua- 
druple alliance  concluded  in  1718  *. 

The  Milanefe,  the  faireil  portion  in  Italy,  went  through  feveral  hands ; 
the  Vifcontis  were  fucceeded  by  the  Galleazzos,  and  the  Sforzas^  but 
fell  at  lafl  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  about  the  year 
1525,  who  gave  it  to  his  fon  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain.  It  remained 
with  that  crown  till  the  French  were  driven  out  of  Italy,  in  1706,  by 
the  Imperialills.  Thefc  were  difpoffeffed  of  it  in  1745  ^  ^7  ^f"" 
peror's  cefTion  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  to  the  prefent  king  of  Spain,  it 
returned  to  the  houfe  of  Auilria,  who  governs  it  by  a  viceroy. 

The  duchy  of  Mantua  was  formerly  governed  by  the  family  of  Gon- 
zaga,  who  adhering  to  France,  the  territory  was  forfeited  as  a  fief  of  the 
empire,  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  which  now  pofTeiTes  it,  the  lafl  duke 
dying  without  male  ifTue ;  but  Guaftalla  was  feparated  from  it  in  1748, 
and  made  part  of  the  duchy  of  Parma. 

The  firil  duke  of  Parma  was  natural  fon  to  pope  Paul  III.  the  duchy 
having  been  annexed  to  the  holy  fee  in  1545,  by  pope  Julius  II.  The 

*  Vi6tor  Amadee,  king  of  Sardinia,  was  born  in  1726,  Succeeded  his  father  Charles 
Emanuel  in  1 773.  He  married  Mary  Antony  Ferdinand,  daughter  of  Philip  V.  king 
of  Spain,  born  in  1 729  ;  by  whom  he  hath  Iflue, 

I.  Charles  Emanuel  Ferdinand  Maria,  prince  royal  and  duke  of  Savov,  born  in  jyil, 
1.  Vi6!:or  Emanuel  Cajetan,  duke  d  Aoll,  born  in  1759,  ' 
3^  Maurice  Jofeph  Maria,  duke  of  Montferrat,  born  in  176a. 
4.  Charles  Jofeph,  duke  of  Geneva,  born  in  1765. 

^.  Jofeph  Benoif,  count  (Jle  Maurienne,  {jprn  hi  1766;  apd  four  daughters- 

defcen- 
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defcendants  of  the  houfe  of  Farncfe  terminated  in  tlie  late  queen-dowager 
of  Spain,  whofe  Ton,  his  prefent  catholic  majefty,  obtained  that  duchy, 
and  his  nephev/  now  holds  it  with  the  duchy  of  Placentia. 

The  Venetians  were  formerly  the  moft  formidable  maritime  power  in 
Europe.  In  1193,  they  conquered  Conftantinople  itfelf,  and  held  it  for 
fome  time,  together  with  great  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe  and  Afia. 
They  were  more  than  once  brought  to  the  brink  of  dellrudion,  by  the 
confederacies  formed  againft  them,  among  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 

efpecially  by  the  league  of  Cambray,  in  1509,  but  were  often  faved  by  i 
the  difunion  of  the  confederates.    The  diicovery  of  a  paffage  to  India, 

by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  gave  the  firil  blow  to  their  greatnefs,  as  it  ! 

loft  them  the  Indian  trade..  By  degrees  the  Turks  took  from  them  their  ! 
moll  valuable  pofTefiions  on  the  continent,  and  fo  late  as  the  year  1715, 

they  loft  the  Marea.  : 

The  Genoefe,  for  fome  time,  difputed  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean  ■ 

fea,  with  the  Venetians,  but  were  feldom  or  never  able  to  maintain  their  \ 
own  independency  by  land,  being  generally  proteded,  and  fomeiimes 

fubje£led  by  the  French  and  Imperialifts.  Their  doge,  or  firft  magiftrate,  | 

is  crowned  king  of  Corfica,  though  it  does  not  clearly  appear  by  what  ^ 
title,  and  not  being  able  to  enforce  their  claim  by  the  fv;/ord,  they  fold  it 

to  the  French,  who  fubdued  the  inhabitants,  after  a  brave  refiftance.  The  j 

fuccefsful  eftbrt  made  by  the  Genoefe  in  driving  the  vidorious  Auftrians  i 

out  of  their  capital,  during  the  war,  which  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  ; 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  has  few  parallels  in  hiftory,  and  ferves  to  ftiew  ; 

tlte  eftedls  of  defpair  under  oppreffion.    At  prefent  they  are  poiielTed  of  \ 

revenue  barely  fufficient  to  preferve  the  appearance  of  a  fovereign  ftate.  ' 

The  great  duchy  of  Tufcany  belonged  to  the  emperors  of  Germany,  \ 
who  governed  it  by  deputies,  to  the  year  1240,  when  the  famous  dif-  j 
tinftions  of  the  Guelphs,  v^ho  were  the  partizans  of  the  pope,  and  the 
Gibellines,  who  were  in  the  emperor's  intereft,  took  place.  The  pope 
then  perfuaded  the  imperial  governments  in  Tufcany,  to  put  themfelves  1 
under  the  protedlion  of  the  church,  but  the  Florentines,  in  a  ftiort  time,  1 
formed  themfelves  into  a  free  common-weaith,  and  bravely  defended  i 
their  liberties  againft  both  parties  by  turns.  Faftion  at  laft  lliook  their  i 
freedom,  and  the  family  of  Medici,  long  before  they. were  declared  either  'i 
princes  or  dukes,  in  fadl  governed  Florence,  though  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  people  feemed  ftill  to  exift.  The  Medici,  particularly  Cofmo,  \ 
who  was  defervedly  called  the  father  of  his  country,  being  in  the  fecret,  j 
ihared  with  the  Venetians  in  the  immenfe  profits  of  the  Eaft  India  trade,  1 
before  the  difcoveries  made  by  the  Portugueze.  His  revenue,  in  ready  - 
money,  which  exceeded  that  of  any  fovereign  prince  in  Europe,  enabled 
his  fucceflbrs  to  rife  to  fovereign  power,  and  pope  Pius  V.  gave  one  of 
his  defcendents  Cofmo  (the  great  patfon  of  the  arts)  the  title  of  great-  \ 
duke  of  Tufcany  in  1570,  which  continued  in  his  family  to  the  death  | 
of  Gallon  de  Medicis  in  1737,  without  ifTue.  The  great  duchy  was  | 
then  claimed  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  and  given  | 
to  his  fon-in-law,  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  and  late  emperor,  in  lieu  of  the  | 
duchy  of  Lorrain,  which  was  ceded  to  France  by  treaty.  Leopold,  his  | 
fecond  fon,  brother  to  the  prefent  emperor,  is  now  grand-duke,  and  Tuf-  | 
cany  aflumes  a  new  face.  Leghorn,  which  belongs  him,  carries  on  a  | 
great  trade,  and  feveral  ftiips  of  very  confiderable  force  are  now  ftationed  | 
on  the  Tufcan  coafts  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  the  infidels.            .  I 

No  I 


i  T  A  L  t. 

No  countr}^has  undergone  greater  viclffitudes  of  government  than  Nkple:^ 
or  Sicily,  chiefly  owing  to  the  incon.flancy  of  the  natives,  which  Teems  tp 
be  incorporated  with  their  air.  Chrillians  and  Saracens  by  turns  conquered 
it.  The  Normans  under  Tancred  drove  out  the  Saracens,  and,  by  their 
connexions  with  the  Greeks,  eftablifned  there,  while  the  reft  of  Europe 
was  plunged  in  monkifh  ignorance,  a  moft  refpeftable  monarchy  flou- 
riflnng  in  arts  and  arms.  About  the  year  1 166,  the  popes  being  then  all 
powerful  in  Europe,  their  intrigues  broke  into  the  fucceiiion  of  Tancred*s 
line,  and  Naples  andSiciiy  atiaft  came  into  the  poirelfion  of  the  French  ; 
and  the  houfe  of  Anjou,  with  fome  interruptions  and  tragical  revolutions, 
held  it  till  the  Spaniards  drove  them  out  in  1504,  and  it  was  then  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

The  government  of  the  Spaniards  was  fo  oppreltive;  that  it  gave  rife 
to  the  famous  revolt,  headed  by  MaiTaniello,  a  young  filherman,  without 
flioes  or  ftockings.  His  fuccefs  was  fo  furprifuig,  th.it  he  obliged 'the 
haughty  Spar-ards  to  abolilh  the  oppreflive  taxes,  and  to  coniirm  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  Before  thefe  could  be  re-ertabiifhed  perfe6lly, 
he  turned  delirious,  through  his  continual  agitations  of  body  and  mind, 
and  he  was  put  to  .'  -ar  h  at  the  he  id  of  his  own  mob-  Naples  and  Sicily  con- 
tinued with  the  ^"^paniardstlU  the  year  1706,  when  the  archduke  Charles, 
afterwards  emperor,  look  pofie|^ion  of  the  kingdom.  By  virtue  of  various 
treaties,  which  had  introduced  Don  Carlos,  the  king  of  Spain's  fon,  to 
the  poiTeffion  of  Parma  and  Placeritia,  a  new  war  Broke  out  in  1733, 
between  the  houfes  of  Auftrla  and  Bourbon,  about  the  poffeiriOn  of  Na- 
ples, and  Don  Carlos  was  received  into  the  capital,  where  he  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  both  Sicilies ;  this  was  followed  by  a  very  bloody  cam- 
paign, but  the  farther  effuhon  of  blood  was  ilcpt  by  a  peace  between 
France  and  the  ernperor,  to  which  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Naples  at 
firft  demurred,  but  atterWards  acceded  in  1736,  ^nd  Don  Carlos  remained 
king  of  Naples. 

Upon  his  acceliion  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  17^9,  it  being  found,  by 
the  infpettion  of  phyhcians,  and  other  trials,  that  bis  eldeil:  fon  was  by 
nature  incapacitated  for  reigning,  he  refigned  the  crov/n  of  Naples  to  his 
third  fon,  Ferdinand  iV.  who  lately  married  an  archduchefs  of  Auftria*. 

The  hiftory  of  the  papacy  is  connected  with  that  of  Chriftendom  itfelf« 
The  mofl  folid  foundations  for  its  temporal  power  were  laid  by  the  famous 
Matilda,  countefs  of  Tufcany,  and  heirefs  to  the  greateft  part  of  Italy, 
who  bequeathed  a  large  portion  of  her  dominions  to  the  famous  pope  Gre~ 
gory  VII.  (who,  before  his  acceflion  in  J073,  was  fo  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Hildebrand.)  Tht  ignorance  of  the  laity,  and  the  other  caufes 
that  operated  to  the  aggrandifement  of  the  papacy,  previous  to  the  Refor- 
ination,  have  been  already  mentioned.  Even  fince  that  sera  the  flate  of 
Europe  has  been  fuch,  that  the  popes  have  had  more  than  once  great 
Weight  in  its  public  affairs,  chiefly  through  the  weaknefs  and  bigotry  of 
temporal  princes,  who  feem  now  to  be  recovering  from  their  religious 
delufions. 

The  papal  power  is  evidently  now  at  a  low  ebb.  The  order  of  jefuirsy 
who  are  not  improperly  called  its  JaniOaries,  has  been  exterminated  out 
of  Franccj   Spain,   Naples,  and  Portugal  ;  and  is  but  juft  tolerated  iri 

*  Ferdinand  IV.  king  of  the  Two  Siciies,  third  fon  of  the  prefent  king  of  Spain,  was 
horn  in  1751,  and  married,  1768,  to  the  archduchefs  Maria-Caroline-Lcuifa,  fzitcr  to  the 
iemperor  of  Germany,  born  in  17^2;  by  whom  he  bath  iHue,  ons  ibii  and  iv/c  daughters. 
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Other  popifh  countries.  The  pope  himfelf  is  t  eated  by  Roman  catholic 
ptinces  with  very  little  more  ceremony  than  is  due  to  him  as  bifhop  of 
Rome,  and  poffelTed  of  a  temporal principnlity.  This  humiliation,  it  is 
reafonable  to  believe,  will  terminate  in  a  total  reparation  from  the  holy  fee- 
of  all  its  foreign  emoluments,  which,  even  fmce  the  beguininf^  of  the 
prefent  century,  were  immenfcy  and  to  the  reducing  his  hciineis  to  th^- 
exercife  of  his  ecclefialiical  funftions  as  firfl  bifliop  of  Chriftendom*, 


TURKEY. 

The  Grand  Signior's  Dominions  are  divided  into 

1.  TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

2.  TURKEY  IN  AST  A. 

%,    T  U  R  K  E  Y  IN  A  F  R  I  C  A. 


T  U  R  K  E  Y  IN  E  U  R  O  P  E. 
Situation  and  extent. 
Miles.  Degrees. 
Length  looo  1   between  \  ^'^  longitude. 
Breadth  900  3         '  "  t  3^  ^"^^  49  North  latitude. 
Boundaries  1    13 FUNDED  by  Ruffia,  Poland,  and  Sclavonia,  oa 
^  ^         J3  t^^e  north  ;  by  Circaffia,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Pro- 
pontis,  Hellefpont,  and  Archipelago,  on  theeaft;  by  the  Mediterranean j. 
on  the  fouth  j  by  the  fame  fea,  and  the  Venetian  and  Auflrian  territories^ 
on  the  weft. 

Divifions.  Subdivifions.  Chief  towns. 

Crim  and  Little  Tar-  1  f  Precop 
tary,     the    ancient  /  Brachiferia 
Taurica  Cherfonefe  >  <  Kaffa 


On  the  north  coaft  of 
the  Black  Sea  are  the 
provinces  of  — 


North  of  the  Danube 
aje  the  provinces  ot 


Budziac  Tartary 
'"Beifarabia  ~ 


Moldavia,  olim  Dacia  Jazy 


Ockzakow* 
r Bender 
Belgorod 


Sotith  of  the  Danube 
are  • — ■• 


Wallachia, 
part  of 
Dacia 

Bulgaria, 


another 
the  ancient 


the 


pnrt  of  the  ancient 
Myfia 


J*^  Chotzim 
Falczin 


Tergovifc. 
fWidin 
I  Nicopoli 
I  Siliihia 
I  Scopia 


him 


*  John  Angelo  Brafchi,  bora  in  1717,  was  <;le6ledpope,  In  1775,  and  took  upon 
the  nuine  oi  Pius  VI, 

South 
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Divifionsi  Subdivifions.  Chief  towns. 

I  Servia,   the  weft  part  |   |  Belgrade 
^     of  Mylia      ■  Semendria 


South  of  the  Danube 
are 


Seraloi 


Bofnia,  part  of  the  an- 
cient lilyricum 

f  Conftantinople, 
"  ;   41.  E.L. 
Adrianople, 
fStrymon 
I  I  ContelFa 

South  of  mount  Rho- 

dope   or    Argentum,^  Theflaly,  now  Janua    v.^'  Saloniehi 
the  north  part  of  the  ■  ■ 


On  theBofphorusandJj^  ;  oUm  Thrace  }  {n."l!' 
Hellefpont      —      ^  3  Udriar 


f  Macedonia 


ancient  Greece 


Achaia  andBoeotiaj  now 
Livadia 

Epirus  n  < 


Athens 
Thebes 
^Lepanto. 
fChimaera 
I   f  Butrinto 


On  the  Adriatic  fea  or  !  Albania 
Gulph  of  Venice,  the*( 
ancient  Illyricum 

'  Dalmatia 


-Ragufa  republic 
"Corinthia 


Durazzo 
Dulcigno 

Zara 
Narenza 

'-R  ago  fa. 
*  Corinth 

Argos 

Napoli  de  Romania 

Laced  a?  in  on,  now 
Militra,  on  the 
river  Eurotus 
Olympia,  or  Longi- 
nica,  on  the  rivef 
Alpheus 

Modon 
Coron 

Patras 

Ells,  or  Belvidere'^ 
on  the  river  Pe- 
heus. 

Soil,  air,  seasons,  and  water.]  Nature  has  laviflied  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Turkey  all  her  bleilings  in  thofe  four  particulars.  The 
foil,  though  unimproved,  is  luxuriant  beyond  defcription.  The  air  is 
falubrlous,  and  friendly  to  the  conditution,  unlefs  when  it  is  corrupted 
from  the  neighbouring  countries,  or  through  the  indolence  or  unclean- 
linefs  of  the  TurkiHi  manner  cf  living.    The  feafons  are  here  regular,  and 

Kka  plesfantj 


In  the  Morea,  the  an- 
cient    Peloponnefus,  . 
being  the  fouth  divi-  > 
fion  of  Greece,  are 


Games  were  held 


Arcadia 


Elis 
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pleafant,  and  have  been  celebrated  from  the  remotefl:  times  of  antiquity^ 
The  Turks  are  invited  to  frequent  bathings,  by  the  purity  and  wholeibme- 
nefs  of  the  water  nil  over  their  dominions. 

Mountains.]  Thefe  are  the  inoil:  celebrated  of  any  in  the  world, 
and  at  the  fame  time  often  the  moil  fruiful.  Mount  Athos  lies  on  a  pe- 
ninfala,  running  into  the  Egean  fca  ;  the  mounts  Pindus  and  Olympus, 
celebrated  in  Gfecian  fables,  feparate  ThefFaly  from  Epirus.  ParnaHus, 
fo  famous  for  being  confecrated  to  the  Mufes,  is  well  known.  Mount 
Haemus  is  likewife  often  mentioned  by  the  poets  ;  but  moft  of  the  other 
mountains  have  changed  their  names,  witnefs-  the  mountains  Suha,  Wi- 
t'ofKa,  Staras,  Piamiiia  a.nd  many  others.  Even  the  moft  celebrated 
mountains  above  mentioned,  have  had  modern  names  impofed  upon  them, 
by  the  barbarians  in  their  neighbourhood. 

6eas.]  The  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea  ;  the  Palus  Maeotis,  or  Sea  of 
Afoph  ;  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  Vj^hichfeparates  Europe  from  Alia  ;  the  Ar- 
chipelago; the  Ionian  Sea,  and  the  Levant,  are  fo  many  evidences  that 
Turkey  in  Europe,  particularly  that  part  of  itw^here  Conftantinople  flandsy 
of  all  other  countries  had  thebefl:  claim  to  be  miilrefs  of  the  woi-ld. 

Straits.]  Thofe  of  the  Hellefpont  and  Bofphorus,  are  joined  to  the 
fea  Marmora,  and  are  remarkable  in  modern  as  well  as  ancient  hiflory. 

Rivers.]  The  Danube,  the  Save,  the  Neifter,  the  Neiper,  and  the 
Don,  are  the  befr  known  rivers  in  this  country,  though  many  others  have 
Been  celebrated  by  poets  and  hiftorians. 

Lakes,]  Thefe  are  not  extremely  remarkable,,  nor  are  they  raentioned 
with  any  great  applaufe,  either  by  the  ancients  or  moderns.  The  Laga 
di  Scutari  lies  in  Albania  :  it  communicates  with  the  Lago  di  Plave,, 
and  the  L  ago  di  Holti.  The  Stympharius,  fo  famous  for  its  harpies,  and 
ravenous  birds,  lies  in  the  Morea  ;  and  Peneus,  from  its  qualities,  is 
thought  to  be  the  lake  from  which  the  Styx,  conceived  by  the  ancients  to 
be  the  paffage  into  hell,  ifTues. 

Metals  AND  minerals.]  Turkey  in  Europe  contains  a  variety  of 
all  forts  of  mines,  and  its  marbles  are  efteemed  the  lineft  in  the  world. 

Vegetables  and  productions.]  Thefe  are  excellent  all  aver  the 
European  Turkey,  efpecially  when  affifted  by  the  fmalleft  degree  of  in- 
duftry.  Sefides  pot  and  garden  herbs  of  almoft  every  kind,  this  country 
produces  in  great  abundance  and  perfecSfion^  oranges,  lemons,  citrons, 
pomegranates,  grapes  of  an  uncommon  fweetnefs,  excellent  figs,  almonds, 
olives,  and  cotton.  Beiides  thefe,  many  drugs,  not  common  in  other  part? 
©f  Europe,  are  produced  here.  . 

Animals.]  The  ThelTalian,  or  Turkifn  horfes,  are  excellent  both 
for  their  beauty  and  fcrviee.  Tlic  black  cattle  are  larger,  efpecially  in 
Greece.  The  goats  are  a  moft  valuable  part  of  the  animal  creation  to  the 
inhabitants,  for  the  nutrition  they  afford,  both  of  milk  and  fleih;  The 
large  eagles  vvhich  abound  in  the  neighboui:hood  of  Babadagi,  furnilh  the 
befl  feathers  for  arrows,  for  the  Turkifh  and  Tartar  archers,  and  they  fell 
at  an  exorbitant  price.  Partridges  are  very  plentiful  in  Greece,  as  are  all 
other  kinds  of  fowls  and  quadrupedes,  all  over  Turkey  in  Europe,  but 
the  Turks  and  Mahometans  in  general  arc  not  very  fond  of  animal  food. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  7      Almolf  every  fpot  of  ground, 
natural  and  artificial,    ]  every  river,  and  every  fountain 
in  Greece,  prefents  the  traveller  with  the  ruins  ot  a  celebrated  antiquity. 
On  the  illhmus  of  Corinth,  the  ruin  of  Neptune's  temple,  and  the  the- 
atre, where  the  Ifthmeaitgames  were  celebratedj  are  ilill  Yifible,  Athens, 

which 
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"^vkicli  contains  at  prefent  above  10,000  inhabitants,  is  a  fruitful  fourcc 
of  the  moft  magnificent  and  celebrated  antiquities  in  the  world,  and  to 
.particularize  them  would  be  endlefs.  I  cannot,  however,  omit  mention- 
ing the  temple  of  Minerva,  thought  by  fome  to  be  the  finefl:  extant.  The 
temple  of  the  Eight  Winds,  and  the  lantern  of  Demofthenes,  are  ftiil  en- 
tire. The  remains  of  the  temple  of  the  aracle  of  Apollo,  are  liill  vifible 
at  Caftri,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  mount  ParnaflTus,  and  the  marble  fieps  that 
^efcend  to  a  pleafant  running  water,  fuppofed  to  be  the  renowned  Cafia- 
lian  fpring,  with  the  niches  for  ftatues  in  the  rock,  are  fiill  difcernible. 
The  famous  cave  of  Trophonius  is  ftill  a  natural  curiofity  in  Livadia,  the 
-c^ld  Boeotia. 

Cities.]  Confiantinople,  the  capital  of  this  great  empire,  is  fituated 
on  the  European  fide  of  the  Bofphorus.  It  was  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Byzantium,  by  the  Roman  emperor  Conllantine  the  Great,  as  a 
more  inviting  fituation  than  Rome,  for  the  feat  of  empire.  It  became 
afterwards  the  capital  of  the  Greek  empire,  and,  having  efcaped  the  de- 
ilrudtive  rage  of  the  barbarous  nations,  it  was  the  greareft  as  well  as  the 
moll:  beautiful  city  in  Europe  and  the  only  one  during  the  Gothic  ages, 
in  which  there  remained  any  image  of  the  ancient  elegance  in  manners  and 
«rts.  While  it  retnained  in  the  pofi^effion  of  the  Greek  emperors,  k  was 
the  only  mart  in  Europe,  for  the  commodities  of  the  Eafi- Indies^  It 
derived  alfo  srreat  advantages  from  its  being  the  rendezvous  of  the  crufaders^; 
and  being  then  in  the  meridian  of  its  glory,  the  European  writers,  in 
the  ages  of  the  crufades,  fpeak  of  it  with  aftonifliment.  "  O  what 
a  vaft  city  is  Confiantinople  (exclaims  one^  when  he  firft  beheld  it),  and 
how  beautiful  !  how  many  monafleries  are  there  in  it,  and  how  many 
palaces  built  with  wonderful  art !  how  many  manufa6lures  are  there  in 
:the  city,  amazing  to  behold!  It  would  be  aftonifhing  to  relate  how  it 
abounds  with  all  good  things,  with  gold,  fiTver,  and  fluffs  ©f  various 
Icinds ;  for  every  hour  {hips  arrive  in  the  port  with  all  things  neccfTary  foi* 
the  ufe  of  man."  Confiiantinople  Is,  even  at  this  day,  one  ef  the  finefl 
cities  in  the  world  by  its  fituation  and  its  port.  It  is  frequently  called 
fhe  Porte ^  by  way  of  eminence.  The  profpe£l:  from  it  is  noble.  It 
abounds  with  antiquities.  The  mofque  of  St.  Sophia,  once  a  Chriiiian 
church,  is  thought  in  fome  refpeds  to  exceed  in  grandeur  and  archlteclure 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  city  itfelf  is  built  in  a  triangular  form,  wiih 
the  Seraglio  fi:anding  on  a  point  of  one  of  the  angles,  from  whence  there  is 
a  profpe6l  of  the  delightful  coail  of  the  LefTer  Afia,  which  is  not  to  be 
equalled.  Both  the  magnitude  and  population  of  Confcantinople  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated  by  credulous  travellers.  The  beil:  authors  think 
that  it  does  not  contain  above  800,000 inhabitants,  three-fourths  of  whom 
are  faid  to  be  Greeks  and  Armenians,  and  the  refls  are  Jews  and  Turksc 
Others  fuppofe  the  inhabitants  not  to  exceed  600,000. 

As  to  the  population,  manners,  religion,  government,  revenues,  team- 
ing, military  ftrength,  commerce,  and  manufactures  of  the  Turks,  thefe 
feveral  heads  depending  on  the  fame  principles  all  over  the  empire,  fliaj.| 
;t)e  mentioned  under  Turkey  in  Afia. 
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ISLANDS  belonging  to  TURKEY  in  EUROPE, 
being  Fare  of  Ancient  Greece. 

I Shall  mention  thofe  iflands  chiefly  for  the  ufe  ot  fuch  readers  as  are 
converfant  with  ancient  hillory,  of  which  they  make  fo  diftinguifhed 
a  part. 

NEGROPONT,  the  ancient  Eubcea,  ftretches  from  the  fouth-eaft  to 
the  north-weft,  and  on  the  eafcern  coaft  of  Achaia  or  Livadia.^  It  is  qo 
miles  long,  and  25  broad.  Here  the  Turkifh  gallies  lie.  The  tides  on  its 
ccaft  are  irregular  ;  and  the  iiland  itfelf  abounds  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruit. 

LEMNOS  lies  on  the  north  part  of  the  Egean  fea  or  Archipelago, 
sindis  almoft  afquare  of  25  miles  in  length  and  breadth.  Though  it  pro- 
duces corn  and  wine,  yet  its  principal  riches  arife  from  its  mineral  earth, 
foraetimes  called  terra  Lemnla  or  figillata^  becaufe  it  is  fealed  up  by  the 
Turks,  who  receive  therefrom  a  conliderable  revenue. 

TENEDOS  is  remarkable  only  for  its  lying  oppoiite  to  old  Troy, 
5ind  its  being  mentioned  by  Virgil  as  the  place  to  which  the  Greeks  re- 
tired and  left  the  Trojans  in  a  fatal  fecurity. 

SCYROS  is  about  60  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  remarkable 
chiefly  for  the  remains  of  antiquity  which  it  contains. 

LESBOS,  or  MVTELINE,  is  about  6c  miles  long,  and  is  famous  for 
the  number  of  philofophers  and  poets  it  produced.  The  inhabitants  were 
formerly  noted  for  their  prodigality. 

S  C  TO,  or  C  H  I  O  S,  lies  about  80  miles  weft  of  Smyrna,  and  is 
^bout  00  miles  in  circumference.  This  illand,  tV'  -u^  h  rocky  and  moun- 
tainous, produces  excelf  nt  wiiie.  ':ax  noccrn.  '  \^  m  bi:e,.  by  100,000 
Greeks,  icy  co  Turks,  and  above  ,  :  ~  L^.^'-'US,  The  r.ba'ntanrs  have 
niai.uf;i(5lures  of  filk,  velvet,  ?oid.  ,:r,d  ver  ftuf:'s.  The  iiiand  likewife 
produces  oil  and  filk,  and  the  lentiik-.:  '^^e.  o>-  '-•icftic,  front  h'ch  the 
govermnent  draws  its  chief  revenue.  The  v/crr^  \\  of  this,  and  al 'loft  all 
the  other  Grerk  ifiands,  have  in  all  ages  been  :elebrated  for  their  beauty, 
and  their  perfons  have  been  the  mcft  perfeft  v.K.dels  of  fymroetry  to 
painters  and  ftatuaries.  '^  'hey  are  not,  hov/ever,  renowned  tor  t'-.  ^ir  mo- 
defty  and  virtue  ;  and  even  the  Greek  nuns  are  faid  to  be  lavilb  of  their 
favours.  Among  the  poets  and  hiftorians,  faid  to  be  born  here,  the  inha- 
t>'itants  reckon  Homer,  and  lliew  a  little  fqu"re  houfe,  which  they  call 
Homer's  chool.  The  Greeks  pay  a  Cdpithtion  tax  for^  the  exercife  of 
their  religion  and  laws;  the  rate  of  the  higheft  rank  is  ten  crowiit  a-head, 
the  fecond  three,  and  the  meaneft-  two  ^^nd  a  half,  yearly. 

S  A  M  O  S  lies  oppofite  to  Ephefus,  on  the  coafl  of  the  Leflcr  Alia, 
al.'out  feven  miles  from  the  continent.  It  is  -^c  miles  lone,  and  » c  br-.Md. 
This  iftand  gave  birth  to  Pythagoras,  and  is  inhabited  by  Greek  Cnrif- 
cjans,  who  are  well  treated  by  the  Turks,  their  mafters.  f  'hc  muicadinei 
Sainian  v.iae  is  in  hi^h  requeft  ;  and  the  ifland,  befides,  produces  wool, 
which  i]'.ey  fell  to  the  French  ;  oil,  pomegranates,  and  fi!k'.  This  ifland 
73  fuppofcd  to  have  been  tlie  native  country  of  Juno  ;  and  fome  travellers 
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tmnk  t"hat  the  ruins  of  her  temple,  and  of  the  ancient  city  Samos,  are 
the  fineil  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  Levant. 

To  the  fotith  of  Samos  lies  PATMOS,  about  20  miles  in  circum- 
ference, but  fo  barren  and  dreary,  that  it  may  be  called  a  rock  rather 
than  an  illand.    It  has,  however,  a  convenient  haven  ;  and  the  few  Greek, 
monks  who  are  upon  the  illand,  flievv  a  cave  where  St.  John  is  fuppofed 
t-o  have  written  the  Apocalypfe. 

The  C7CLADES  iflands  lie  like  a  circle  round  Delos,  the  chief 
of  them,  which  lies  fouth  of  the  illands  Mycone  and  Tirfe,  and  almpil 
midway  ber^veea  the  continents  of  Aha  and  Europe.  Though  Delos  is 
Dot  above  fix  miles  in  circumference,  it  is  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  of 
all  the  Grecian  illands,  as  being  the  birth-place  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  the 
magnificent  ruim  of  whofe  temples  are  liill  vifible.  This  illand  is  almoil: 
defdtute  of  inhabitants.  • 

PAROS  lies  between  the  Iflands  of  Luxia  and  Melos.  Like  all  the 
other  Greek  iflands,  it  contains  the  moif  llriking  and  magnificent  ruins  of 
antiquity;  but  is  chiefly  renowned  for  the  beauty  and  whitenefs  of  its 
marble* 

CERrGO,'or  CYTHERIA,  lies  fouth-eafl  of  the  Morea,  and 
is  about  50  miles  in  circumference,  but  rocky  and  mountainous,  and 
chiefly  remarkable  for  being  the  favourite  refidence  of  Venus. 

SANTORIN  is  one  of  the  mod  fouthermofi:  iflands  in  the  Archipe- 
lago, and  was  formerly  c£^ed  Caliila,  and  afterwards  Thera.  Though 
feemingly  covered  with  pumice-flones,  yet,  through  the  indufiry  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  about  10,000,  it  produces  barley  and  wine,  with 
fome  wheat.  One  third  of  the  people  are  of  the  Latin  church,  and  fub- 
je6t  to  a  popifli  bifhop.  Near  this  illand  another  arofe  of  the  fame  name 
from  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  in  1707.  At  the  time  of  its  birth,  there 
was  an  earthquake,  attended  with  moft  dreadful  lightnings  and  thun- 
ders and  boilings  of  the  fea  for  feveral  days,  fo  that  when  it  arofe  out  of 
the  fea  it  was  a  mere  volcano,  but  the  burnings  foon  ceafed.  It  is  about 
200  feet  above  the  fea,  and  at  the  time  of  itsfirtl  emerging  it  was  about 
a  mile  broad  and  five  miles  in  circumference,  but  it  has  fince  increafed. 
Several  other  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  appear  to  have  had  the 
like  original,  but  the  fea  in  their  neighbourhood  is  fo  deep  as  not  to  be 
fathomed. 

The  famous  ifland  of  R  H  O  D  E  S  is  fituated  about  20  miles  fouth- 
wefl  of  the  continent  of  Lefier  Afia,  being  about  50  miles  long,  and  29 
broad.  This  ifland  abounds  in  wine,  and  many  of  the  necefl^aries  of 
life,  but  the  inhabitants  import  their  corn  from  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try. The  Coloffus  of  brafs,  which  anciently  flood  at  the  mouth  of  its 
harbour,  and  was  fifty  fathoms  wide,  was  defervedly  accounted  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world  ;  one  foot  being  placed  on  each  fide  of  the  harbour, 
flfips  pafied  between  its  legs ;  and  it  held  in  one  hand  a  lighr-houfe  for 
tht  direction  of  mariners.  The  face  of  the  ColofRis  rcprefented  the  fun, 
to  whom  this  image  w^as  dedicated,  and  its  height  was  about  135  feet. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  were  formerly  mailers  of  the  lea  ;  and  the 
Ehodian  law  was  the  diredory  of  the  Romans  in  maritime  affairs.  The 
feaight€  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  after  lofing  Paleflinc,  took  this  ifland 
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from  the  Turks  in  1308,  but  lofl  it  to  them  in  1522,  and  aftenvards  |rc« 
tired  to  Malta.  ■ 

CANDIA,  the  ancient  Crete,  is  ftill  renowned  for  its  hundred  cities, 
for  its  being  the  birrh  place  of  jupiter,  ihe  feat  of  legiflature  to  all  Greece^ 
and  many  brher  hiilorical  and  political  diftindions.  It  lies  between  35 
and  36  degrees  of  north  latitude,  being  200  miles  long  and  60  broad, 
almofl  equally  diflant  from  Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa.  The  famous  Mount 
Ida  Hands  in  ihe  middle  of  the  ifland,  and  is  no  better  than  a  bari  en  rock  : 
and  L^the,  the  river  of  oblivion,  is  a  torpid  flream.  Some  of  the  vallies 
of  this  ifland  produce,  wine,  fruits,  and  corn;  all  of  them  remarkably  ex- 
cellent in  their  kinds.  The  liege  of  Candia,  the  capital  of  the  illand, 
an  modern  times,  was  far  more  wonderful  and  bloody  than  that  of  Troyo 
The  Turks  invefled  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1645,  and  its  Venetiatl 
garrifbn,  after  bravely  defending  itfelf  till  the  latter  end  of  September 
1669,  made,  at  hid,  an  honourable  capitulation.  The  liege  coft  the  Turks. 
1 8 jjOoo  men,  and  the  Venetians  80,000, 

CYPRUS  lies  in  the  Levant  fea,  about  30  miles  diflant  from  the 
Coafts  of  Syria  and  Falelline.  It  is  150  miles  long  and  70  broad,  and 
lies  at  almofl  an  equal  diftance  from  Europe  and  Africa.  It  was  formerly 
famous  for  the  worfl:ip  of  Venus,  the  Cyprian  goddefs ;  and  during  the 
time  of  the  Crufades,  was  a  rich  flourifhing  kingdom,  inhabited  by  Chri^ 
Hians.  Its  wine,  efpecially  that  which  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the  cele- 
brated Mount  Oiym.pus,  is  the  moil  palatable  and  richefi  of  all  that  grows 
an  the  Greek  iilands.  Nicofia  is  the  capital,  and  the  fee  of  a  Greek 
archbifhop.  Famagufta,  its  ancient  capital,  has  a  good  harbour  ;  and  the 
natural  produce  of  the  ifiand  is  fo  rich,  that  many  European  nations  find 
their  accouht  in  keeping  confuls  refiding  upon  it  ;  but  the  oppreiTions  of 
the  Turks  have  depopulated  and  impoveriflied  it  to  a  furprihng  degree, 
though  the  revenue  they  get  from  it  does  not  exceeed  125c  1.  a  year.  Its 
female  inhabitants  do  hot  degenerate  from  their  anceftors  as  devotees  to 
Venus;  and  Paphos,  the  ancient  feat  of  pleafu re  and  corruption,  is  one 
of  the  divilions  of  the  ifland.  Richard  I.  king  of  England,  fubdued 
Cyprus,  on  account  of  its  king's  treachery ;  and  its  royal  title  was  tranf-^ 
ferred  10  Guy  Luiignan  king  of  Jerufalem,  from  whence  it  pafTed  to  the 
Venetians,  who  flill  hold  that  empty  honour. 

The  iilands  in  the  Ionian  fea  are  8  A  P  I  E  N  Z  A,  S  T  I V  A  L  I, 
ZANTE,  CEPHALONIA,  SANTA  MAURA,  CORFU^ 
and  others  offraailer  note,  particularly  ISO  LA  DEL  COMPARE^ 
which  would  not  deferve  mention,  had  it  not  been  the  ancient  Ithaca,  the 
birth-place  and  kingdom  of  UlyfTes.  : 

Thofe  iflands  in  general  are  fruitful.  Zante,  belonging  to  the  ^Vene- 
tians, has  a  populous  c'apital  of  the  fame  namei  and  is  a  place  of  conii- 
derable  trade,  efpecially  in  fruits.  Corfu,  which  is  the  capital  of  that 
afland,  is  a  place  of  great  flrength,  and  belongs  likewife  to  the  Venetians; 
who  concern  themfelves  very  little  about  the  welfare  or  governipent  of 
thofe  and  other  iflands,  fo  that  the  inhabitants,  who  are  generally  Greeks 9 
bear  a  very  indifferent  charadero  ... 
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AS  Afia  exceeds  Europe  and  Africa  in  the  extent  of  its  territoiies, 
it  is  alfo  fuperior  to  them  in  the  ferenity  of  its  air,  the  fertility  of 
Its  foil,  the  delicioufnefs  of  its  fruits,  the  fragrancy  and  balfamic  qiialiti.cs 
of  its  plants,  fpices,  and  gums  ;  the  falubrity  of  its  drugs ;  the  quantity, 
variety,  beauty,  arid  value  of  its  gems;  the  richnefs  of  its  metals,  and 
the  finenefs  of  its  filks  and  cottons.    It  was  in  Alia,  according  to  the 
ifacred  records,  the  the  All-wife  Creator  planted  the  garden  of  Eden,  in 
which  he  formed  the  firft  man  and  firft  woman,  from  whom  the  race  of 
mankind  was  to  fpting.    Afia  became  again  the  nurfery  of  the  world  after 
the  deluge,  whence  the  defcendants  of  Noah  difperfed  their  various  colo- 
nies into  all  the  other  parts  of  the  globe.    It  was  in  Alia,  that  God  placed 
his  once  favourite  people  the  Hebrews,  whom  he  enlightened  by  reve- 
lations delivered  by  the  prophets,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the  oracles  of 
truth.    It  was  here  that  the  great  and  merciful  work  of  our  redemptioti 
was  accomplifhed  by  his  divine  Son  ;  and  it  was  from  hence  that  the  light 
of  his  glorious  gofpel  was  carried  with  amazing  rapidity  into  all  the 
known  nations  by  his  difcipies  and  followers.    Here  the  firft  Chriftiaa 
churches  were  founded,  and  the  Chriftiaa  faith  miraculoufly  propagated 
and  watered  with  the  blood  of  innumerable  martyrs.    It  was  in  Afia  that 
the^firft  edifices  were  reared,  and  the  firft  empires  rounded,  while  the  other 
parts  of  the  globe  were  inhabited  only  by  wild  animals.    On  all  thefe 
accounts,  this  quarter  claims  a  fuperiority  over  the  reii;  but  it  muH  be 
owned,  that  a  great  change  hath  happened  in  that  part  of  it  called  Tur- 
key, which  hath  loft  much  of  its  ancient  fplendor,  and  from  the  moft  po~ 
pulous  and  beft  cultivated  fpot  in  Afia  is  become  a  wild  uncultivated 
defert.    The  other  parts  of  Afia  continue  much  in  their  former  condition, 
the  foil  being  as  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  as  moft  ot  the  inhabitants  for 
their  indolence,  efteminacy,  and  luxury.    This  etfeminacy  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  though  in  fome  meafure  heightened  by 
cuftora  and  education  ;  and  the  fymptoms  ot  it  are  more  or  lefs  vihble, 
as  the  feveral  nations  are  feated  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  north. 
Hence  the  Tartars,  who  live  near  the  fame  latitude  with  us,  are  as  brave, 
hardy,  ftrong,  and  vigorous,  as  any  European  narion.    What  is  wantinrr 
the  robuft  frame  of  their  bodies  among  the  Chinefe,  Mogul-Indians, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  fouthern  regions,  is  in  a  great  meafure 
made  up  to  them  by  the  vivacity  of  their  minds,  and  ingenuity  in  various 
kinds  of  workmanfliip,  which  our  moft  fkilful  mechanics  have  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  imitate. 

This  vaft  extent  of  territory  was  fucceffively  governed  in  ancient  times 
by  the  AflTyrians,  the  Medes,  the  Perfians,  and  the  Greeks  5  but  the  im- 
menfe  regions  of  India  and  China  were  little  known  to  Alexander  or  the 
conquerors  of  the  ancient  world.  Upon  the  decline  of  thofe  empires, 
great  part  of  Afia  fubmitted  to  the  Roman  arms,  and  afterwards,  in  tke 
middle  ages,  the  fuccefiTors  of  Mahomet,  or,  as  they  were  ufually  called, 
Saracens,  founded  in  Afia,  in  Africa,  and  in  Europe,  a  more  extenfive 
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empire  tiian  that  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  or  even  the  Roman  when  in  its 
keight  ot  power.  The  Saracen  greatnefs  ended  witk  the  death  of  Tamer- 
lane; and  the  Turks,  conquerors  on  every  fide,  took  polfeffion  of  the 
middle  regions  of  Afia,  which  they  ftill  enjuy.  eiides  the  countries 
jjoffeiled  by  the  Turks  and  Ruffians,  Afia  contains  at  prefent  three  pow- 
erful empires,  the  Chinefe,  the  Mogul,  and  the  Perlian,  upon  which  the 
leHer  kingdoms  and  fovereignties  ot  Afia  generally  depend.  The  pre- 
vailing form  of  government  in  this  divifion  of  the  globe  is  abfolute  mo- 
narchy. If  any  ot  them  can  be  faid  to  enjoy  fome  fhare  of  liberty,  it 
3s  the  wandering  tribes,  as  the  Tartars  and  Arabs.  Many  of  the  Afiatic 
nations  when  the  Dutch  iiril  came  among  them,  could  not  conceive  how 
it  was  poffible  for  any  people  to  live  under  any  other  form  of  government 
than  that  of  a  defpotic  monarchy.  Turkey,  Arabia,  Perlia,  part  of 
Tartary,  and  part  of  India,  profefs  Mahometilm.  The  Perlian  and  In- 
<iian  Mahometans  are  of  the  fetl  of  Hali,  and  the  others  that  of  Omar  ; 
but  both  own  Mahomet  for  their  law-giver,  and  the  Koran  for  their  rule 
of  faith  and  life.  In  the  other  parts  of  Tartary,  India,  China,  Japan, 
and  the  Afiatic  iflands,  they  are  generally  heathens  and  idolaters.  Jews 
are  to  be  found  every  where  in  Afia.  Chriftianiry,  though  planted  here 
with  wonderful  rapidity  by  the  apodles  and  primiiive  fathers,  fullered  an 
iilraoll  total  eclipfe  by  the  conqueits  of  the  Saracens,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Turks.  Incredible  indeed  have  been  the  hazards,  perils,  and  fuffer- 
ings  of  popilli  miffionaries,  to  propagate  their  doclrines  in  the  rnofl:  diilant 
tregions,  and  among  the  groffeil  idolaters  ;  but  their  labours  have  hitherto 
failed  of  fuccefs,  oxving,  in  a  gre:it  meafure,  to  the  avarice  and  profligacy 
of  the  Europeans,  who  refort  thither  in  fearch  of  wealth  and  dominion. 

The  principal  languages  fpoken  in  Afia  are  the  modern  Greek,  the 
Turklfii,  the  Ruffian,  the  Tartarian,  the  Perfian,  the,  Arabic,  the  Ma- 
layan, the  Chinefe.  and  the  Japanefe.  The  European  languages  are  alio 
fpoken  upon  the  coafis  of  India  and  China. 

The  continent  of  Afia  is  fituated  between  25  and  180  degrees  of  eaft 
longitude,  and  between  the  equator  and  80  degrees  of  north  latitude.  It 
is  about  4740  miles  in  length,  from  the  Dardanels  on  the  weft,  to  the 
<eailern  fliore  of  Tartary;  and  about  4380  miles  in  breadth,  from  the 
moil  fouthern  part  of  Malacca,  to  the  moft  northern  cape  of  Nova  Zem- 
bla.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Frozen  Ocean  on  the  north  ;  on  the  weft  it  is 
feparated  from  Africa  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  Europe  by  the  Levant 
or  Mediterranean,  tl  s  Archipelago,  the  Hellefpont,  the  fea  of  Marmora, 
the  Bofphorus,  the  i^'iack  Sen,  the  river  Don,  and  a  line  drawn  from  it  to 
the  river  Tobol,  and  from  thence  to  the  river  Oby,  which  falls  into  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  On  the  eaft,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  South 
Sea,  which  feparates  it  from  America;  and  on  the  fouth,  by  the  Indiaij 
Ocean ;  fo  that  it  is  almoft  furrounded  by  the  fea.  The  principal  region^ 
which  divide  this  country  are  as  follow  : 
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Nations. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Chief  cities 

Dift.  &  bearing 
from  London. 

Religions.  , 

Rufiian 
Chinefe 
Mocrulean 

r       1  *  1 

Independent 

riie  bounds  of  thefe 
parts  are  unlimited, 
each  power  pufhing 
on  his  conquefts  as 
far  as  he  can. 

ToboHki 
Chynian 
Tibet 
Samarcand 

2160  N.  E. 
44B0  N.  E. 
3780  E. 
2800  E. 

Chrift.  &Pag. 

Pagans 
Pagans 
Pagans 

China 

1440 

X  200 

Pekm 

4320  S.  E. 

Pagans 

20CO 

Delhi 

3720  S.  E. 

Mah.  8z  Pag.  ' 

India 

scoo 

1000 

Siam  or  Pegu 

5040  S.  E. 

Peril  a 

1300 

I  j 

Ifpahan 

2460  S.E. 

Mahoriietans 

Arabia 

1300 

1200 

Mecca 

2640  S.E. 

Mahometans  ; 

270 

iOO 

Aleppo 

^1860  S.E. 

|ChrilL&Mah_ 

Holy  L,aiud 

210 

90 

Jerufalem 

1920  S.  E. 

Chrift.  &  Mah. 

NatoHa 

750 

BurfaorSmyrna 

I440  S.E. 

MahometHHts  : 

Diarbec  or 
?vIefopntamia 

560 

310 

Bagdat 

2160  S.E. 

1 .  Maiiunie-  • 
/  'tans,  with 

i'urcomania 

360 

300 

Erzerum 

i860  S.E. 

r'foxne  few 
J  Chriftians. 

Georgia 

■ 

Teflis 

1920  E. 

All  the  iflands  of  Afia  (except  Cyprus,  already  defcrlbed,  in  the  Levant, 
belonging  to  the  Turks)  lie  in  the  Pacific  or  Eaftern  Ocean,  and  the 
Indian  Seas,  of  which  the  principal,  where  the  Europeans  trade  or 
have  fetlements,  are 


Iflands. 
The  Japanefe  ifles  — 
The  Ladrones 
Eorm.ofa  — — 

The  Philippines  — 
The  Molucca,  or  Clove  ifles 
The  Banda,  or  Nutmeg  ifles 
Amboyna  Tfurrounding  the 
Celebes      <    Molucco  and 
Gilolo,&c.  C    Banda  ifles  ^ 
r  Borneo  — 
The  Sunda  ifles  4  Sumatra  — 

^Java,  &c  

The  Andaman  and  Nicobar  ifles 

Ceylon  

The  Maldives   

Bombay 

The  Kurile  ifles,  and  thofe  in  th 
difcovered  by  the  Rufiian 


I  Towns. 

jjeddo 

jGuam  — 

Tai-ouan-fou   

[Vanilla   

Vi6loria  fort  — 
'Lantor  — — 
Amboyna  — 
iMacaflar  — 

Gilolo   

Borneo  Caytongee 
Achen,  Bencoolcn 
Batavia,  Bantam 
Andaman,  Nicobar 
Candy  ■ 
Caridon  — - 
Bombay  ■  ■ 

fea  of  Kamfchatka, 


lately 


Trade  with,  or  Leionc 
Dutch 
Spain 
China 
Spain 
Dutch 
Dutch 
Dutch 
Dutch 
Dutch 
All  nations 
Englifl: 
Dutch 
All  nations 
Dutch 
All  Nations 
Engiifli. 
Pvufiia. 


to. 
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Situation  and  extent. 
Miles.  Degrees. 
Length  1000  1  u..^,-.^  5  27  and  45  Eaft  longitude. 
Breadth  800  (  ^^^-^^^^^  )  28«nd4C  North  L.titude. 
BouNDAR.Es.lRf^UNDED  by  the  Black  Sea  and  Circaffia,  on 
-"Xvlthe  north;  by  Perfia,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Arabia  and 
the  Levant  Sea,  on  thefouth;  and  by  the  Archipelago,  the  Hellefpont, 
^nd  Propontis,  which  feparate  it  from  Europe,  on  the  weft. 

Divi- 
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Divifion 


The  eaflern 
provinces  are 


Subdivifions. 
fi,    E)^raco  Arabic  or 
Chaldea   - 

2.  Diarbec  or  Mefo-  ] 
potamla  ' 

3.  Curdiftan  or  Afly-' 
ria       •  — 

4.  Turcorrlania  or  Ar- 
menia — ' — 

5.  Georgia^  including 
Mengrelia  and  Jma- 
retta,  and  part  of 
Circaffia  


JsTatolia,  or  the 
Lelfer  Afia, 
on  the  weft, 


< 


] 


Chief  towns. 

Baffora    and  Bagdat 

Diarbec,    Orfa,  and 
Mouful. 

Nineveh  and  Betlis. 
Erzerum  and  Van, 

Amarchia  and  Gonie 


Natolia 
Amafia 


Proper.  —  ^ 

-  \ 


Eaft  of  the  Le-^ 
vant  Sea. 


Aladulia  ■ 
L4.    Caramania  — 

Syria,  with  Paleftine, 
or  the  Holy  Land 


Burfa,  Nici, 
and  Ephefus 
Amafia,  Trapezond, 
Sinope. 

^      Ajazzo  and  Marat. 
Satalia  and  TerafTo, 


myrna, 


and 


] 
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Aleppo,  Antioch,  Da- 
mafcus,  Tyre,  Sidon, 
Tripoli,  Scanderoon, 
and  Jerufalem. 
as  well  as  prophane  writ- 
Taurus  and  Anti-taurus ; 


Mountains.]    Thefe  are  famous  in  facred 
ings.    The  mpft  remarkable  are,  Olympus; 
Caucafus  and  Arrarat ;  Lebanon;  Hermon. 

Rivers.]  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  rivers,  which  are  the 
Euphrates,  Tigris,  Orontes,  Meander,  Sarabat,  Kara,  and  Jordan. 

Air  and  climate.]  Though  both  are  delightful  in  the  utmoft  de- 
gree, and  naturally  flilubrious  to  the  human  conftitution,  yet  fuch  is  the 
equality  with  which  the  Author  of  nature  has  difpenfed  his  benefits,  that 
Turkey,  both  in  Europe  and  Afia,  is  often  viiited  by  the  plague;  a  fright- 
ful fcourge  of  mankind,  wherever  it  takes  place,  but  here  doubly  dcftruc- 
tive,  from  the  native  indolence  of  the  Turks,  and  their  fuperftitious  be- 
lief in  predeftination,  which  prevents  them  from  ufmg  precaution  to  defend 
themfelves  againft  this  calamity. 

Soil  and  produce.]  As  this  country  contains  the  moft  fertile  pro- 
vinces of  Afia,  I  need  fcarcely  inform  the  reader  that  it  produces  all  the 
luxuries  of  life  in  the  utmoft  abundance,  notwithftanding  the  indolence  of 
its  owners.  Raw  filk,  corn,  wine,  oil,  honey,  fruit  of  every  fpecies,  cof- 
fee, myrrh,  frankinrenfe,  and  odifcrous  plants  and  drugs,  are  natives 
here  almoft  without  culture,  which  is  pradifed  chiefly  by  Greek  and  Ar- 
menian Chriftians.  The  olives,  citrons.,  lemons,  oranges,  fige,  and  dates, 
produced  in  thofe  provinces,  are  highly  delicious,  and  in  fuch  plenty,  that 
they  coft  the  inhabitants  a  mere  trifle,  and  it  is  faid,  in  fome  places  no- 
'thing.  Their  afparagus  is  often  as  large  as  a  man's  leg,  and  their  grapes 
far  exceed  thofe  of  other  countries  in  largenefs.  In  fiiort,  nature  has 
brought  all  her  produdions  here  to  the  higheft  perfedion. 


Animal  productions. 

BY  SEA  AND  LAND. 


7     The  fame  may  be  faid  of  their  animals, 
3  The  breed  of  the  Turkifh  and  Arabiaiii 
•  horfes  J 
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horfes,  the  latter  efpecially,  are  valuable  beyond  any  in  the  world,  and 
have  coniiderably  improved  that  of  the  Engliih.  We  know  of  no  qua- 
drupeds that  are  peculiar  to  thofe  countries,  but  they  contain  all  that  are 
necellary  for  the  ttfe  of  mankind.  Camels  are  here  in  much  requeft,  from 
their  tlrength,  their  agility,  and,  above  all,  their  moderation  in  eating 
and  drinking,  which  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  known  animal. 
Their  numerous  herds  of  goats  furnilh  the  materials  for  their  camblers. 
Their  kids  and  ihecp  are  exquiiite  eating,  and  are  faid  to  furpals,  in  fla- 
vour and  tafte,  thofe  of  Europe  ;  but  their  other  butcher's  meat,  beef  par- 
ticularly, is  not  fo  fine. 

As  to  birds,  they  have  wild  fowl  in  vail:  perfeftlon  :  their  oilriches  are 
well  known  by  their  tallnefs,  llupidity,  and  heavinefs.  The  Romait 
epicures  prized  no  filh  except  lampreys,,  mullets,  and  oyflers,  but  thofe 
that  were  found  in  Afia. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  This  country  contains  all  the  metals 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  richeft  kingdoms  and  provinces  in  Europe ; 
and  its  medicinal  fprings  and  baths  exceed  thofe  of  any  in.  the  knovva 
world. 

Of  the  TURKS  in  EUROPE  and  ASIA. 

Population^  inhabitants,  man- 7  ^Tp»  HE  population  of  this 
NERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  J  j[  great country is hy  no" 
means  equal  either  to  its  extent  or  fertility,  nor  have  the  beft  geographers 
been  able  to  afcertain  it,  becaufe  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  limits.  It 
certainly  is  not  fo  great  as  it  was  before  the  Cbriftian  lera,  or  even  under 
the  Roman  emperors  ;  owing  to  various  caufes,  and  above  all,  to  the 
tyranny  under  which  the  natives  live,  and  their  polygamy,  which  is 
undoubtedly  an  enemy  to  population,  as  may  be  evinced  from  many  rea-^ 
fons,  and  particularly  becaufe  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  among  whom 
it  is  not  praftifed,  are  incomparably  more  prolific  than  the  Turks,  not--: 
withllanding  the  rigid  fubje6tion  in  which  they  are  kept  by  the  latter. 
The  plague  is  another  caufe  of  depopulation.  The  Turkifh  emperor, 
however,  has  more  fubjefts  than  any  two  European  princes. 

As  to  the  inhabitants,  they  are  generally  well  made  and  robuft  men  ; 
when  young  their  complexions  are  fair,  and  their  faces  handfcme  ;  their 
hair  and  eyes  are  black  or  dark  brown.  The  women,  when  young,  are 
commonly  handfome,  but  they  generally  look  old  at  thirty.  In  their 
demeanour  the  Turks  are  rather  hypochondriac,  grave,  fedate,  and  palfive; 
but  'when  agitated  by  paffion,  furious,  raging,  ungovernable ;  big  with 
diffimulation,  jealous,  fufpicious,  and  vindictive,  beyond  conception  :  in 
matters  of  religion,  tenacious,  fuperllltious,  and  morofe.  Though  un- 
capable  of  much  benevolence,  or  even  humanity  v/ith  regard  to  Jews., 
Chriftians,  or  any  Vv^ho  differ  from  them  in  religious  matters,  they  are 
not  devoid  of  fecial  affedions  for  thofe  of  their  own  religion.  But  inte- 
rell  is  their  fupreme  good,  and  when  that  comes  in  competition,  all  ties- 
of  religion,  ccnfanguinity,  or  friendfiiip,  are  fpeedily  diflblved.  The 
morals  of  the  Afiatic  Turks  are  far  preferable  to  thofe  of  the  European, 
They  are  hofpitabie  to  ftrangers ;  and  the  vices  of  avarice  and  inhumanity 
reign  chiefly  among  their  great  men.  They  are  likevvife  faid  to  be  cha- 
ritable to  one  another,  and  pundualin  their  dealings.  Their  charity  and 
public  fpirit  is  moft  confpicuous  in  their  building  caravan feras  or  places 
cf  entertainment  on  roads  that  are  deliitute  of  accommodations  for  the 
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refreflimeiit  of  poor  pilgrims  or  travellers.  With  the  fame  laudable  Vie\V 
they  learch  out  the  belt  fprings,  and  dig  wells,  which  in  thofe  countries  is 
a  luxury  to  weary  travellers.  The  Turks  fit  crofs-legged  upon  mars,  noc 
only  at  their  meals,  but  in  compnny.  Their  ideas,  except  what  they  acquire 
from  opium,  are  limple  and  confined,  feldom  reaching  without  the  walls 
of  their  own  houfes,  where  they  fit  converfing  with  their  women,  drinking-* 
coffee,  fmoaking  tobacco,  and  chewing  opium.  They  have  litrlc  cnriolity 
to  be  informed  of  the  (late  of  their  own  or  any  other  country.  If  a  vifier, 
baQiaw,  or  other  officer,  is  turned  out,  or  ftrangled,  they  fay  no  more  on 
the  occafion,  than  that  there  will  be  a  new  vifier,  or  governor,  feldoirr 
enquiring  into  the  reafon  of  the  difgrace  of  the  former  miniiler.  They  are 
perfeft  ftrangers  to  wit  ^ind  agreeable  converiation.  They  have  few  printed 
books,  and  feldom  read  any  other  than  the  Alcoran,  and  the  comments 
upon  it.  Nothing  is  negociated  in  Turkey  without  prefents ;  and  here 
juftice  may  be  bought  and  fold. 

The  Turks  dine  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  they  fup  at 
live  in  the  Winter,  and  lix  in  the  fummer,  and  this  is  their  principal  meal« 
Among  the  great  people,  their  difiies  are  ferved  up  one  by  one;  but  they 
have  neither  knife  nor  fork,  and  they  are  not  permitted  by  their  religion 
to  ufe  gold  or  hlver  fpoons.  Their  vlduals  are  always  high  feafoned. 
Rice  is  the  common  food  of  the  lower  fort,  fometimes  it  is  boiled  up  with 
gravey  but  their  chief  difh  is  pila,  v/hich  is  mutton  and  fowl  boiled  to 
rags,  and  their  rice  being  boiled  quite  dry,  the  foup  is  high  feafoned,  and 
poured  upon  it.  They  drink  water,  fterbet,  and  coffee;  and  the  only  de- 
bauch they  know  is  in  opium,  which  gives  them  fenfations  refembling 
thofe  of  intoxication.  Gu efts  of  high  rank  fometimes  have  their  beards 
perfumed  by  a  female  flave  of  the  family.  They  are  temperate  and  fober 
from  a  principle  of  their  religion,  which  forbids  them  the  uieofwine; 
though  in  private  many  of  them  indulge  themfelves  in  the  ufe  of  ftrong 
liquors.  1  heir  common  falutation  is  by  an  inclination  of  the  head,  and 
laying  their  right  hand  on  their  breaff.  They  ileep  in  linen  waiftcoats 
and  drawers,  upon  mattreffes,  and  cover  themfelves  with  a  quilt.  Few 
or  none  of  the  confiderable  inhabitants  of  this  vaft  empire  have  any  notion 
of  walking  or  riding,  either  for  health  or  diverlion.  The  moft  religious 
among  them  find,  however,  fufhcient  exercife  whem  they  conform  them- 
felves to  the  frequent  ablutions,  prayers,  and  rites  prefcribed  them  by 
Mahomet. 

Their  aftlve  diverfions  coniift  in  ihooting  at  a  mark,  or  tilting  it  with 
darts,  at  which  they  are  very  expert.  Some  of  their  great  men  are  fond 
of  hunting,  and  take  the  field  with  numerous  equipages,  which  are  joined 
by  their  inferiors  :  but  this  is  often  done  for  political  purpofes,  that  they 
nmy  know  the  ftrength  of  their  dependents.  Within  doors,  the  chefs  or 
draught-board  are  their  ufual  amufements ;  and  if  they  play  at  chance 
games,  they  never  bet  money,  that  being  prohibited  by  the  Alcoran. 

Dress.]  The  men  fhave  their  head,  leaving  a  lock  on  the  crown, 
and  v/ear  their  beards  long.  They  cover  their  heads  with  a  turban,  and 
never  put  it  off  but  when  they  deep.  Their  fhirts  are  without  collar  or 
wriftband,  and  over  them  they  throw,  a  long  veft,  which  they  tie  with  a 
fafli,  and  over  the  veft  they  wear  a  loofe  gcwn  fomewhat  fhorter.  Their 
breeches,  or  drawers,  are  of  a  piece  with  their  ftockings  ;  and  inftead  of 
ilioes  they  wear  llippers,  which  they  put  off  when  they  enter  a  temple  or 
houfe.  They  fufFer  no  Chriftians,  or  other  people,  to  wear  v/hite  tur- 
bans.   The  drefs  of  the  women  differs  bat  little  front  that  of  the  men» 
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only  tKey  wear  ftiffened  caps  upon  their  heads,  with  horns  fomethinglike  3 
jnitre,  and  wear  their  hair  down.  When  they  appear  abroad,  they  are  fa 
mufFied  up,  as  not  to  be  known  by  their  neareft  relations.  Such  of  the 
women  as  are  virtuous  make  no  ufe  of  paint  to  heighten  their  beauty,  or 
to  difguife  their  complexion,  but  they  often  tinge  their  hands  and  feet 
with  henna,  which  gives  them  a  deep  yellow,  l^he  men  make  ufe  of  the 
fame  expedient  to  colour  their  beards. 

Marriages.]  Marriages  in  this  country  arc  chiefly  negociated  by 
the  ladies.  When  the  terms  are  agreed  upon,  the  bridegroom  pays  dowrj 
a  fum  of  money,  a  licence  is  taken  out  from  the  cadi,  or  proper  rnagi- 
ilrate,  and  the  parties  are  married.  The  bargain  is  celebrated,  as  in  other 
nations,  with  mirth  and  jollity,  and  the  money  is  generally  employed  iii 
furnifhing  the  houfe  of  the  young  couple.  .-^  man  may  marry  as  many 
women  as  he  can  maintain,  but  under  the  reftriclion  of  a  cenforial  power, 
to  prevent  too  great  a  plurality  of  wives.  Behdes  their  wives,  the  wealthy- 
Turks  keep  a  kind  of  feraglio  of  women  ;  but  all  thefe  indulgencies  are 
fometimes  infufhcient  to  gratify  their  unnatural  defires. 

Funerals.]  The  burials  of  the  Turks  are  decent.  The  corpfe  is- 
attended  by  the  relations,  chanting  paffages  from  the  Koran ;  and  after 
being  depollted  in  a  mofque  (for  fo  they  call  their  temples),  they  are  buried 
in  a  lield,  by  the  iman,  or  prieft,  who  pronounces  a  funeral  fermon  at  the 
time  of  the  interment.  The  male  relations  expreCs  their  forrow  by  alms 
and  prayers ;  the  women,  by  decking  the  tomb  on  certain  days  with  flowers 
and  green  leaves ;  in  mourning  tor  a  hulband,  they  wear  a  particular 
head-drefs,  and  leave  off  all  finery  for  twelve  months. 

Religion.]  The  eftablifhed  religion  is  the  Mahometan,  fo  called 
from  Mahomet  the  author  of  it ;  fome  account  of  which  the  reader 
will  find  in  the  following  hiflory  of  Arabia,  the  native  country  of  that 
impoftor.  The  Turks  profefs  that  of  the  fe6t  of  Omar  ;  but  thefe  are 
fplit  into  as  many  fedaries  as  their  neighbours  the  Chriillans.  There  is  no 
ordination  among  their  clergy,  any  perfon  may  be  a  prieft  that  pleafes  to 
take  the  habit  and  perform  the  funftions  of  his  order,  and  may  lay  down 
his  office  when  he  pleafes.  Their  chief  prieft,  or  mufti,  feems  to  have  great 
power  in  the  Hate. 

Ecclesiastical  institutions]     The  Turkifh  government  hav- 
OF  Christians.  J  ii^g  formed  thefe  into  a  part  of  its 

finances,  they  are  tolerated  where  they  are  moft  profitable ;  but  the  hard-^ 
(hips  impofed  upon  the  Greek  church  are  fuch,  as  mull  always  difpofe  that 
people  to  favour  any  revolution  of  government.  Jerufalem,  Alexandria* 
and  Antioch,  are  patriarchates  ;  and  their  heads  are  indulged,  according 
as  they  pay  for  their  privilege,  with  a  civil  as  well  as  an  ecclefiailical 
authority  over  their  votaries.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Neftorian  and 
Armenian  patriarchs ;  and  every  great  city  that  can  pay  for  the  privilege 
has  its  archbifliop,  or  bilhop. 

Language.]  The  radical  languages  of  this  empire  are  the  Sclavonian, 
which  feems  to  have  been  the  mother-tongue  of  the  ancient  Turks ;  the 
Greek  modernized,  but  iHll  bearing  a  relation  to  the  old  language  ;  the 
Arabic,  and  the  Syriac,  a  diale£l  of  which  is  ftill  fpoken,  A  fpecimen 
of  the  modern  Greek  follows  in  their  Pater-nofler. 

Pater  hemas^  opios  ifo  ees  tos  oura-nous :  hagia  Jihito  to  onoma  fou  :  na  erti 
he  hajilia  fou  :  to  thclema  fou  na  genstez  itzoTi  en  te  gr^  cs  is  ton  ouranon  :  to 
pfonii  hemas  dox-e  hemas femoren  :  las fi chorafe  hemos  ta  cr'anata  hemon  itzone^ 
kce  hemas  fchnrafomen  ekinous  opou  :  mas  adikounk^  men  t ernes  hemais  is  U 
trafmo^  alia  fofon  be??jas  apo  to  kaxo.  Amen, 
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Learning  ANE  learned  men.]  I  know  of  none  among  the  Turks^ 
%vlio  profefs  a  fovereign  contempt  for  our  learning.  Greece,  which  was 
the  native  country  of  genius,  arts,  and  fciences,  produces  at  prefent, 
befides  Turks,  numerous  bands  of  Chriftian  bifhops,  priefts,  and  monks^ 
who  in  general  are  as  ignorant  as  the  Turks  themfelves,  and  are  divided 
into  various  abfurd  fe£ts  of  what  they  call  Chriftianity. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  }  Thefe  are  fo  various  that  they 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  f  have  fumifhcd  matter  for  many 
voluminous  publications,  and  others  are  appearing  every  day.  Thofe 
countries  contained  all  that  was  rich  and  magnificent  in  architecture,  and 
fculpture,  and  neither  the  barbarity  of  the  Turks,  nor  the  depredations^ 
they  have  fufFered  from  the  Europeans,  feem  to  have  diminifhed  their 
number.  They  are  more  or  lefs  perfed,  according  to  the  air,  foil,  or 
climate,  in  which  they  ftand,  and  ail  of  them  bear  deplorable  marks  of 
negleft.  Many  of  the  fineft  temples  are  converted  into  Turkifli  mofques, 
or  Greek  churches,  and  are  more  disfigured  than  thofe  which  remain  in: 
ruins.  Amidfl:  fuch  a  plentitnde  of  curiofities,  all  that  can  be  done  here  is 
to  fele6t  fome  of  the  rnoft  llriking  ;  and  I  fhall  begin  with  Balbec  and  Pal- 
myra, which  form  the  pride  of  all  antiquity. 

Balbec  is  lituated  at  a  rihng  plain,  between  Tripoli  in  Syria  and  Da- 
mafcus,  and  is  the  Heliopolis  of  Cvdlo  Syria.  Its  remains  of  antiquity 
difplay,  according  to  the  belt  judges,  the  boldefl  plan  that  ever  was 
attempted  in  architefture.  The  portico  of  the  temple  of  Heliopolis  is 
inexpreffibly  fuperb,  though  disfigured  by  two  Turkilh  towers.  The  hex- 
agonal court  behind  it,  is  now  known  only  by  the  magnificence  of  its 
ruins.  Their  walls  were  adorned  with  Corinthian  pilafters  and  ilatues, 
and  it  opens  into  a  quadrangular  court  of  the  fame  tade  and  grandeur. 
The  great  temple  to  which  this  leads,  is  now  fo  ruined,  that  it  is  known 
only  by  an  entablature,  fupported  by  nine  lofty  columns,  each  confifling 
of  three  pieces  joined  together,  by  iron  pins  without  cetpent.  Some  of 
thofe  pins  are  a  foot  long,  and  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  the  fordid  Turks 
are  daily  at  work  to  deftroy  the  columns,  for  the  fake  cjf  the  iron.  A 
fmall  temple  is  ftill  iianding,  with  a  pcdeftal  of  eight  columns  in  front, 
and  fifteen  in  flank,  and  every  where  richly  ornamented  v\;^ith  figures  in  alto 
relief,  expreffing  the  heads  of  gods,  heroes,  and  em])erors,  and  part  of 
the  ancient  mythology.  To  the  weft  of  this  temple  is  another,  of  a  circu- 
lar form,  of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic  order,  but  disfigured  with  Turkifh 
mofques  and  houfes.  The  other  parts  of  this  ancient  city  are  proportion- 
ably  beautiful  and  ftupendous. 

Various  have  been  the  conjeftures  concerning  the  founders  of  thofe: 
immenfe  buildings.  The  inhabitants  of  Afia  defcribe  them  to  Solomon, 
but  fome  make  them  fo  modern  as  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Perhaps 
they  are  of  different  seras,  and  though  that  prince,  and  his  fucceifors 
may  have  rebuilt  fome  part  of  them,  yet  the  boldnefs  of  their  archite£lure, 
the  beauty  of  their  ornaments,  and  the  ftupendous  execution  of  the  whole^ 
feem  to  fix  their  foundation  to  a  period  before  the  Chriftian  2era,  but  with- 
out mounting  to  the  times  of  the  Jews,  or  the  Phoenicians,  who  probably 
knew  little  of  the  Greek  ftyle,  in  building  and  ornamenting.  Balbec  is  at 
prefent  a  little  city,  encompaffed  with  a  wall.  The  inhabitants,  who  arc 
about  5000  in  number,  live  in  or  near  the  circular  temple,  in  houfes 
built  out  of  the  ancient  ruins,  A  free-ftonc  o^uarry  in  the  neighbourhood 
furnifhed  the  ftones  of  the  body  of  the  temple,  and  one  of  the  ftones,  not 
quite  detached  from  the  bottom  of  the  quurry,  is  70  feet  long,  14  broad. 
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Siid  14  feet  five  inches  deep,  and  reduced  to  our  meafure  is  1135' 
A  coarfe  white  marble  f^^uarry,  at  a  greater  diirance,  farniiTied  the  orna- 
mental parts. 

I'ahiiyra,  or  as  it  was  called  by  the  ancients,  Tadmor  in  the  Defert, 
is  lituated  in  the  wilds  of  Arabia  Fetr^a,  about  33  degrees  N.  lat,  and 
200  miles  to  the  Ibuth-earc  of  Aleppo.  It  is  approached  through  a  nar- 
row plain,  lined  as  it  were  with  the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  opening  all 
at  once,  the  eye  is  prefented  with  ihe  moll  Itiiking  objects  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  The  temple  of  the  Sun  lies  in  ruins,  but  the  accefs 
to  it  is  through  a  vaft  number  of  beautiful  Corinthian  columhs  of  white 
marble,  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  which  can  only  be  known  by  the 
plates  of  it,  which  have  been  drawn,  and  publilhed  by  Mr.  Wood,  who,^ 
with  his  friends,  paid  it  a  vifir  fome  years  ago,  purpofely  to  preferve 
fome  remembrance  of  fuch  a  curiofity.  As  thofe  drawings  or  copies  from 
them  are  now  common,  we  mult  refer  the  reader  to  them,  efpecially  as 
he  can  form  no  very  adequate  ideas  of  the  ruins  from  the  printed  relation. 
Superb  arches,  amazing  columns,  a  colonade  extending  4000  feet  in 
length,  terminated  by  a  noble  maufoleum,  temples,  fine  porticos,  peri- 
ilyles,  intercoluminations,  and  entablatures,  all  of  them  in  the  higheft 
ftyl-e,  and  finilhed  with  the  mod  beautiful  materials,  appear  on  all  hands, 
but  fo  difperfed  and  disjointed,  that  it  is  impcllible  from  them  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  whole  when  perfect.  Thofe  liriking  ruins  are  contrailed  by* 
the  miferable  huts  of  the  wild  Arabs,  who  reiide  in  or  near  them. 

Nothing  but  ocular  proot  could  convince  any  man,  that  fo  fuperb  a 
city,  formerly  ten  miles  in  circumference,  could  exilt  in  the  midll  o£ 
tracts  of  barren  uninhabitable  fands.  Nothing  however  is  more  certain^ 
than  that  Palmyra  was  formerly  the  capital  ol"  a  great  kingdom  ;  that  it 
was  the  pride  as  well  as  the  emporium  of  the  eailern  world,  and  that  its 
merchants  dealt  with  the  Romans,  and  the  weilern  nations,  for  the  mer- 
chandizes and  luxuries  of  India  and  Arabia.  Its  prefent  altered  fituation, 
therefore,  can  be  accounted  tor  only  by  natural  caufes,  which  have 
turned  the  moft  fertile  trads  into  barren  deferts.  The  Afiatics  think 
that  Palmyra,  as  well  as  Balbec,  owes  its  original  to  Solomon,  and  la 
this  they  receive  fome  countenance  from  facved  hiuory.  In  profane  hiitory 
it  is  not  mentioned  before  the  time  of  Marc  Anthony,  and  irs  moft  fu- 
perb buildings  are  thought  to  be  of  the  lower  empire,  about  the  time  of 
Gallienus. 

Odenathus,  the  laft  king  of  Palmyra,  was  highly  carefied  by  that 
emperor,  and  even  declared  A uguftus.  His  widow,  Zenobia,  reigned  in 
great  glory  for  fome  time,  and  Longinus,  the  celebrated  critic,  was  her 
iecretary.  Not  being  able  to  brook  the  Roman  tyranny,  flie  declared 
war  againft  the  emperor  Aurelian,  who  took  her  prifoner,  led  her  in 
triumph  to  Rome,  and  butchered  her  principal  nobility,  and  among 
others  the  excellent  Longinus.  He  afterwards  deftroyed  her  city,  and 
maffacred  its  inhabitants,  but  expended  large  fums  out  of  Zenobia's  trea- 
fures  in  repairing  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  the  majeltic  ruins  of  which 
have  been  mentioned.  This,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  is  but  a  very 
lame  account  of  that  celebrated  city  ;  nor  do  any  of  the  Palmyrene  in- 
fcriptions  reach  above  the  Chriftian  jEra,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt: 
that  the  city  itfelf  is  of  much  higher  antiquity.  The  emperor  Juftiniaii 
ijiade  fome  efforts  to  reftore  it  to  its  ancient  fplendor,  but  without  effect, 
for  it  dwindled  by  degrees  to  its  prefent  wretched  ftate.  It  has  been 
obferved  very  juftly,  that  its  architecTture,  and  the  proportions  of  it3 
eolumnsj  are  by  no  means  equal  in  purity  to  thofq  of  Balbec, 
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Nothing  can  be  more  futile,  than  the  boafted  antiquities  fiiewn  by  th«- 
Greek  and  Armenian  priefts  in  or  near  Jerufalem,  which  is  well  known 
to  have  been  fo  often  razed  to  the  ground,  and  rebuilt  anew,  that  nO' 
fcene  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  fulferings  can  be  afcertained,  mid  yet 
thofe  ecclefiaftics  fubfifl:  by  their  forgeries,  and  pretending  to  guide  tra-, 
vellers  to  every  fpot  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Teflament.  They 
are,  it  is  true,  under  fevere  contributions  to  the  Turks,  but  the  trade  iHlt 
goes  on,  though  much  diminilhed  in  its  profits.  The  church  of  the 
Koly  Sepulchre,  as  it  is  called,  faid  to  be  built  by  Helena,  mother  tc^ 
Conilantine  the  Great,  is  ftill  {landing,  and  of  tolerable  good  architec- 
ture, but  its  different  diviiions,  and  the  difpoiitions  made  round  it,  are 
chiefly  calculated  to  fupport  the  forgeries  of  its  keepers.  Other  churches^ 
built  by  the  fame  lady,  are  found  in  Palefline  ;  but  the  country  is  fa 
altered  in  its  ^ippearance  and  qualities,  that  it  is  one  of  the  molt  defpi- 
cable  of  any  in  Alia,  and  it  is  iii' vain  for  a  modern  traveller  to  attempt  to- 
trace  in  it  any  vefliges  of  the  kingdom  of  David  and  Solomon. 

Mecca  and  Medina  arc  curiofities  only  through  the  fuperflition  of  the 
Mahometians,.  Their  buildings'  are  mean,  when  compared  to  European 
houfes  or  churches  ;  and  even  the  temple  of  Mecca,  in  point  of  archi- 
tefture,  makes  but  a  forry  appearance,  though  erefted  on  the  fpot  where 
the  great  prophet  is  faid  to  have  been  born.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
the  mofque  of  Medina,  where  that  impoilure  was  buried  ;  fo  that  the. 
vaft  fums  fpent  yearly  by  Mahometan  pilgrim.s,  in  vifiting  thofe  places, 
are  undoubtedly  converted  to  temporal  ufes»  I  Ihall  not  amufe  the 
reader  with  any  accounts  of  the  fpot  which  is  faid  to  have  formed 
Paradife,  and  to  have  been  fituated  between  the  rivers  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  where  there  are  fome  trails  which  undoubtedly  deferve  that  name,. 
The  different  ruins,  fome  of  them  inexpreffibly  magnificent,  that  are  to- 
lie  found  in  thofe  immcnfc  regions,  cannot  be  appropriated  with  any  cer- 
tainty to  their  original  founders  ;  fo  great  is  the  ignorance  in  which  -  they 
have  been  buried  for  thefe  thoufand  years  pad.  It  is  indeed  eafy  to  pro- 
nounce whether  the  llyle  of  their  buildings  are  Greek,  Roman,  or  Saracen,. 
hv\t  all  other  information  muft  come  from  their  infcriptions. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna  (now  called  Iimir)  contains  many 
Taluable  antiquities,  but  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  a  learned  man  could" 
devote  his  whole  life  to  explain  them..  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Aleppo^ 
and  a  number  of  other  places  celebrated  in  antiquit}/,  and  now  known 
only  by  geographical  obfervatiorrs.  The  feat  of  old'  Troy  cannot  be 
diftinguiflied  by  the  fmalleft;  vellige,  and  is  known  only  by  its  lying 
cppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Tenedos,  and  the  name  of  a  brook,  Vv^hich  the 
poets  magnified  into  a  wonderful  river.  A  temple  of  marble  built  in  = 
•■lionour  of  Auguilus  Casfar,  at  Milailb,  in  Caria,  and  a  few  ib-u6f:ures  of^ 
the  fame  kind,  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  am.ong  the  antiquities  that 
sre  ilill  entire.  Three  theatres  of  white  marl.)le,  and  a  noble  circus  near' 
Laodicea,  have  fuffered  very  little  from  time  or  barbarifm,  and  fome  tra- 
wUers  think,  that  they  difcern  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Dianaj^,. 
near  $^phefus. 

.  Provinces,  chief  cities,  1.  Tnefe  are  very  numerous,  and  at- 
MOsqijES,  AND  OTHER.  >  the  lame  time  Very  infignificant,  be— 
BUILDINGS.  3  caufe  they  have  little  or  no  trade,  and' 

are  greatly  decayed  from  their  ancient  grandeur.     Scanderoon  itands. 

upon  the  fite  of  Alexandrctta,  but  is  novv^  almofl  depopulated.  Superb- 

remains  of  antiquity  are  found  in  its  neighbourhood.    Alcppoj.  however,, 

prefervca- 
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preferves  a  refpedable  rank  among  the  cities  of  the  Afiatic  Turkey.  It 
is  fiill  the  capital  of  Syria,  and  is  fuperior  in  its  buildings  and  con- 
veniences to  moil  of  the  Turkifli  cities.  Its  houfes,  as  is  uiual  in  the 
Eail,  confift  of  a  large  court,  with  a  dead  wall  to  the  ftreet,  an  arcade 
or  piazza  running  round  ir,  paved  with  marble,  and  an  elegant  fountaiii 
of  the  fame  in  the  middle.  Aleppo,  and  its  fuburbs,  are  feven  miles  in 
compafs,  and  contain  23^,000  inhabitants,  of  v/hom  30,000  are  Chrif- 
tians,  and  5000  are  Jews.  It  is  furniflied  with  moft  of  the  conveniencies 
of  life,  excepting  good  water,  within  the  walls,  and  even  that  is  fup" 
plied  by  an  aquedud:,  faid  to  have  been  ere£led  by  the  femprefs  Helenas 
Their  gardens  are  pleafant,  being  laid  out  in  vineyards,  olive,  %,  and 
piftachio  trees,  but  the  country  round  is  rough  and  barren.  Foreign 
merchants  are  numerous  here,  and  tranfad  their  buiinefs  in  caravanferas, 
or  large  fquare  buildings,  containing  their  warehoufes,  lodging-room?,  and 
compting-houfes.  This  city  abounds  in  neat,  and  fome  of  them  magnifi- 
cent mofcjues,  public  bagnios,  which  are  very  refreHung,  and  bazars,  or 
market-places,  which  are  formed  into  long,  narrow,  covered  ftreet?j 
with  little  fliops,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Eaft.  Their  coffee  is  excellent, 
and  conlidered  by  the  Turks  as  a  high  luxury,  and  their  fweetmeats  and 
fruits  are  delicious.  European  merchants  live  here  in  greater  fplendor 
and  fafety  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  Turkifli  empire,  which  is  owing 
to  particular  capitulations  with  the  Porte.  The  Englifli,  5)rench,  and 
Dutch  have  confuls,  who  are  much  refpe£led,  and  appear  abroad,  the 
Englilh  efpecially,  with  marks  of  diiUnftion. 

The  heat  of  the  country  makes  it  convenient  for  the  inhabitants  to 
fleep  in  the  open  air,  here  and  over  all  Arabia,  and  many  other  parts  of 
the  Eall :  for  which  reafon  their  houfes  are  flat  on  the  top.  This  pradice 
accounts  for  the  early  acquaintance  thofe  nations  had  with  aftronomy, 
and  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  explains  fome  parts  of  the 
holy  fcripture.  As  the  Turks  are  very  uniform  in  their  way  of  living, 
this  account  of  Aleppo  may  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  other  Turkifli 
cities. 

Bagdat,  built  upon  the  Tygris,  is  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Chaldea,  and 
was  once  the  metropolis  of  the  califate,  under  the  Saracens,  the  moft 
powerful  monarchy  on  earth. 

Bagdat  retains  but  few  marks  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  It  is  rudely  for» 
tified,  but  the  conveniency  of  its  fituation  renders  it  one  of  the  feats  of  the 
Turkifli  government,  and  has  flill  a  confiderable  trade,  being  annually 
vifited  by  the  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and  wefl:ern  caravans. 

Ancient  Afl^  ria  is  now  called  the  Turkifli  Cuidlflan,  tho'  part  of  it  is 
fubjec't  to  the  Perfians.  The  capital  is  Curdiftan  ;  the  ancient  Nineveh 
being  now  a  heap  of  ruins.  Curdlflan  is  faid  to  be,  for  the  molt  part, 
cut  out  of  a  mountain,  and  is  the  relidence  of  a  viceroy,  or  beglerbeg* 
Orfa,  formerly  Edefla,  is  the  capital  of  the  fine  province  of  Mefopotamiui 
It  is  now  a  mean  place,  and  chiefly  fupported  by  a  manufadure  of  Tur- 
key leather. 

Georgia,  or  6urdlfl:an,  though  fubjcd  to  the  ^ufks,  is  chiefly  peopled 
by  Chriftians,  a  brave,  warlike  race  of  men,  and  often  at  war  with  the 
Mahometans.  Their  capital,  1.  eflis,  is  a  handfome  city,  and  makes  a 
fine  appearance,  its  inhabitants  being  about  30,^00.  The  Georgians  in 
general  are  by  fome  travellers  -'aid  to  be  the  handfotneft  people  in  ths 
world  ;  and  fome  think  that  they  early  received  rht  pradice  of  inoculation 
I  for  the  fmall-poxi    They  make  no  fcruple  of  felling  and  driiiking  wines 
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n  their  capital,  and  other  towns  ;  and  their  valour  has  procured  theni 
many  diiiingui(hing  liberties  and  privileges. 

The  ancient  cities  of  Damafcus,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  ftill  retain  part  of 
their  former  trade.  Damafcus  is  called  vSham,  and  the  approach  to  it  by 
the  river  is  inexpreffibly  beautiful.  It  contains  a  fine  mofque,  which  was 
formerly  a  Chriilian  church.  It  is  ftili  famous  for  its  fteel  works,  fuch  as 
fword  blades,  knives,  and  the  like  ;  the  excellent  temper  of  which  is  faid 
to  be  owing-  to  a  quality  in  the  water.  The  inhabitants  ftill  manufafture 
thofe  beautiful  filks  called  Damafks  from  their  city,  and  carry  on  a  con- 
.  fiderabie  traffic  in  raw  and  worked  filk  ;  rofe-water,  extracted  fn}m  the 
famous  damafk  rofes,  fruits,  and  wine.  The  neighbourhood  of  this  city 
is  ftili  beautiful,  efpecially  to  the  Turks,  who  delight  in  verdure  and 
gardens,  ifidon,  which  likewife  lies  within  the  ancient  Phoenicia,  h;is  Hill 
ibme  trade,  and  a  tolerable  harbour.  Tyre,  now  called  Sur,  about  3Q 
miles  diftant  from  Sidon,  fo  famous  formerly  for  its  rich  dve,  is  now  only 
inhabited  by  a  few  miferable  fiiliermen,  who  live  in  the  ruins  of  its  ancient 
grandeur. 

Natolia,  or  Alia  Minor,  comprehending  the  ancient  provinces  of  Ly- 
dia,  Pamphilia,  Pifidia,  Lycaonia,  CiVicia,  Cappadocia,  and  Pontus, 
or  A  mafia,  all  of  them  territories  celebrated  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Hiftory,  are  now,  through  theTurkidi  infolence  and  tyranny,  either  for- 
faken,  or  a  theatre  of  ruins.  The  fites  of  ancient  cities  are  ftill  dif~ 
ccrnible,  and  fo  luxurious  is  nature  in  thofe  countries,  that  in  mat^y 
places  fne  triujnphs  over  her  forlorn  condition.  The  fellifh  Turks  culti- 
vate no  more  land  than  maintains  themfelves,  and  their  gardens  and  fum- 
mer-houfes  fill  up  the  circuit  of  their  moft  flouriftiing  cities.  The  moiV 
judicious  travellers,  upon  an  attentive  furvey  of  thofe  countries,  fully  vir.- 
dicate  all  that  has  been  faid  by  facred  and  ptofane  writers  of  their  beauty^ 
ftrength,  fertility,  and  population.  Even  Paleftine  and  Judea,,  the  moif 
defpicable  at  prefent  of  all  thofe  countries,  lie  buried  within  the  luxurie^; 
of  their  own  foil.  The  Turks  feem  particularly  fond  of  repreifenting  it  in 
the  moft  dreadful  colours,  and  have  formied  a  thoufand  falfeheods  concern- 
ing it,  which  being  artfully  ^propagated  by  fome  among  ourfelves,  have 
impofed  upon  weak  Chriftians  Whether  thofe  countries  could  ever  be 
rcftorcd  to  their  ancient  grandeur,  trade,  and  population,  may  be  a 
queftion  with  fome  ;  but  I  apprehend  that  it  would  now  be  impoffible  (let 
the  Turkifli  government  be  ever  fo  beneficent  )  to  divert  commerce,  (with- 
out which,  ail  attempts  of  that  kind  muft  be  ieeble)  from  its  European^ 
channels.  There  can,  hov/ever,  be  no  queftion,  that  a  government  lefs 
brutal  and  bigotted  than  that  of  the  Turks,  might  make  the  naiives  a 


*  The  late  reverend  Dr.  Shav/,  profcfibr  of  Greek  at  Oxford,  who  feems  to  have  exa- 
mined tlrat  country  with  an  uncominori  degree  of  accuracy,  and.  was  qualified  by  ilic 
ffiundeft  philcfophy,  to  make  tlie  moft  juft  obfervations,  fayb,  that  was  the  Holy  Lund  as 
well  cultivated  as  in  former  times,  it  would  be  more  fertile  than  the  very  bell  parts  of 
Syria  andPh'cenicia,  becaufe  the  foil  is  generally  much  richer,  and,  every  thing  cuniidcred, 
yields  larger  crops.  Therefore  the  barrennefs,  fays  he,  of  which  iome  authors  complain, 
does  not  proceed  from  the  natural  unfruitfulnefs  of  the  country,  but  from  the  want  of- 
inhabitants,  the  indolence  which  prevails  among  the  few  who  poffefs  it,  and  the  perpe- 
t;u\l  difurders  and  depredations  of  the  petty  princes  who  lhare  this  fine  country. 

Ijideed,  the  inhabitants  can  have  but  little  inclination  to  cultivate  the  earth.    "  in 
i-'akirine,  favs  Mr.  Wood,  we  have  often  feen  the  hufbandman  fovving,  accom-? 
"  pun i<;d  by  an'armed  friend,  to  prevent  his  being  robbed  of  the  feed."    And,  after 
all,  v/hoever  fows  is  uncertain  whether  he  ihall  ever  reap  die  harveft. 

powerful 
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powerful  as  well  as  a  happy  people  within  themfelves.  The  misfortune 
is,  that  the  Greek?,  Armenians,  and  other  feds  of  Chriflians  there,  par* 
rake  but  too  much  of  the  Turkifh  llupidity.  Though  they  are  not  fuf- 
fered  to  wear  white  turbans,  or  to  ride  on  horfeback,  and  are  fubjected 
to  a  thoufand  indignities  and  miferies,  and  are  even,  in  many  places,  far 
more  numerous  than  their  opprellbrs,  yet  fo  abje£f  is  their  fpirit,  that  they 
make  no  efforts  for  their  own  deliverance,  and  they  are  contented  under 
all  their  mortifications.  If  they  are  lefs  indolent  than  their  opprelfors,  it 
Is  becaufe  they  muft  otherwife  flarve  ;  and  they  dare  not  enjoy  even  the 
property  they  acquire,  left  it  Ihould  be  difcovered  to  their  tyrants,  who 
would  conlider  it  as  their  own. 

Cojmmerce  and  manufactures.]  Thefeobjecfs  are  little  attended 
into  the  Turkilli  dominions.  The  nature  of  their  government  deilroys 
that  happy  fecurity  which  is  the  mother  of  arts,  induftry,  and  commerce; 
and  fuch  is  the  debafement  of  the  human  miad  when  borne  down  by 
tyranny  and  oppreffioii,  that  all  the  great  ad^/antages  of  commerce  which 
nature  has  as  it  were  thrown  under  the  feet  of  the  inhabitants  by  their 
fituation,  are  here  totally  negle6led.  The  advantages  of  Tyre,  Sidon, 
Alexandria,  and  all  thofe  countries  which  carried  on  the  commerce  of  the 
;incient  world,  are  overlooked.  They  command  the  navigation  of  the 
Red  Sea,  which  opens  a  communication  to  the  fouthern  ocean,  and  pre- 
frnts  them  with  all  the  riches  of  the  Indies.  Whoever  looks  on  a  map  of 
Turkey,  muft  admire  the  fituation  of  their  capital,  upon  a  n.irrow  ftrait 
"lat  feparates  Europe  from  Afia,  and  communicates  on  the  fouth  with 
-he  Mediterranean  fea,  thereby  opening  a  paffage  to  all  the  European 
nations  as  well  as  the  coaft  of  Africa.  The  lame  ftrait  coinmunicating 
northwards  with  the  Black  fea,  opens  a  pallage,  by  means  of  the  Danube 
and  other  great  rivers,  into  the  interior  parts  of  Germany,  Poland,  and 
Ilulha. 

In  this  extenlive  empire,  where  all  the  coip.modities  necelfary  for  the 
largeft  plan  of  induftry  and  commerce  are  produced,  the  Turks  content 
t-hemfelves  with  manufaduring  cottons,  carpets,  leather,  and  foap.  The 
«mioft  valuable  of  their  commodities,  fuch  as  filk,  a  variety  of  drugs,  and 
dying  ftufis,  they  generally  export,  without  giving  them  much  additional 
value  from  their  ovvo  labour,  i  he  internal  commerce  of  the  empire  is 
extremely  fmail,  and  managed  entirely  by  Jews  and  Armenians.  ,  In  their 
traffic  with  Europe  the  Turks  are  altogether  paffive.  The  Englilh,  French, 
Dutch,  and  other  Europeans,  refort  thither  with  their  coinmo-Jities,  and 
bring  back  thofe  of  Turkey  in  the  fame  bottoms.  They  feldom  attempt 
any  diftant  voyages,  and  are  poflcfted  only  of  a  few  coafcing  veffels  in 
the  Aftatic  Turkey  ;  their  chief  royal  navy  lying  on  the  fide  of  Europe^ 
The  inattention  of  the  Turks  to  objects  of  commerce  is  perhaps  the  bell 
fecurity  to  their  government.  The  balance  of  power  eftablifhed  am.ong 
the  princes  oi  Europe,  and  their  jealoufies  of  one  another,  fecures  to  the 
infidels  the  poffeffion  of  countries,  which  in  the  hands  of  the  Ruffians,  or 
any  adive  ftate,  might  endanger  the  commerce  of  their  neighbours,  efpe- 
.  cially  their  trade  with  Icidia,. 

CoKSTiTUTioN  AN^)  G o v £ R N M E.N T. ]  Thc  Turkilh  government  is 
pommonly  exhibited  as  a  picture  of  all  that  is  fliocking  and  unnatural  in 
arbitrary  power.  But  from  the  late  accounts  of  Sir  James  Porter,  who 
refided  at  thc  Porte,  in  quality  of  ambalTador  from  his  Britannic  majefty, 
jt  appears  that  the  rigours  of  that  defpotic  government  are  confiderably 
moderated  by  the  power  of  religion.    For  though  in  this  empire  there  i^ 
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r.o  hereditary  fucceffion  to  property,  the  rights  of  individuals  may  be  ren- 
dered fixed  and  fecure,  by  being  annexed  to  the  church,  which  is  done  at 
;in  inconfiderable  expence.  Even  Jews  and  Chriftians  may  in  this  man- 
ner fecure  the  enjoyments  of  their  lands  to  the  late  ft  pofterity  ;  and  fo 
facred  and  inviolable  has  this  law  been  held,  that  there  is  no  inftance  of  an 
attempt  on  the  fide  of  the  prince  to  trefpafs  or  reverfe  it.  Neither  does  the 
pbfervance  of  this  inftitution  altogether  depend  on  the  fuperftition  of  the 
fultan ;  he  knows  that  any  attempt  to  violate  it,  would  fhake  the  foun- 
dations of  his  throne,  which  is  folely  fupported  by  the  laws  of  religon. 
Were  he  to  trefpafs  thefe  laws,  he  becomes  an  infidel,  and  ceafes  to  be  the 
lawlul  fovereign.  The  fame  obfervation  extends  to  all  the  rules  laid  down 
In  the  Koran,  which  was  defigned  by  Mahomet,  both  as  a  political  code, 
and  as  a  religious  fyftein.  The  laws  there  ena6led,  having  all  the  force  of 
religious  prejudices  to  fupport  them,  are  inviolable  ;  and  by  them  the  civil 
rights  of  the  Mahometans  arc  regulated.  Even  the  comments  on  this  book, 
which  explain  the  law  vvhcre  it  is  obfcure,  or  extend  and  complete  what 
Mahomet  had  left  imperfecl,  are  conceived  to  be  of  equal  validity  with 
the  firft  inftitution  of  the  prophet;  and  no  member  of  the  fociety,  how- 
ever powerful,  can  tranfgrefs  them  without  cenfure,  or  violate  them  with- 
out puniflunent. 

The  Afiatic  Turks,  or  rather  fubjefts  to  the  Turkifti  empire,  who  hold 
their  pofl^effions  by  a  kind  of  military  tenure,  on  condition  of  their  ferving 
in  the  field  with  a  particular  number  of  men,  think  themfelves,  while 
they  perform  that  agreement,  almoft  independent  of  his  majefty,  who 
feldom  calls  for  the  head  or  the  eftate  of  a  fubjecSt,  who  is  not  an  imme- 
diate fervant  of  the  court.  The  moft  unhappy  fubje£ls  of  the  Turkilh 
government,  are  thofe  who  approach  the  higheft  dignities  of  ftate,  and 
whofe  fortunes  are  conftantly  expofed  to  fudden  alterations,  and  depend 
on  the  breath  of  their  ra after.  There  is  a  gradation  of  great  officers  in 
Turkey,  of  whom  the  vifir,  or  prime  minifter ;  the  chiayia,  fecond  in 
power  to  the  vifir ;  the  reis  effendi,  or  fecretary  of  ftate,  are  the  moH: 
f:onfide]table,  Thefe,  as  well  as  the  mufti,  or  high-prieil,  the  bafhaws, 
or  governors  of  provinces,  the  civil  judges,  and  many  others,  are  com- 
monly raifed  by  their  application  and  affiduity,  from  the  meaneft  ftations 
in  life,  and  are  often  the  children  of  Tartar,  or  Chriftian  fiaves  taken  in 
Vv^ar,  Tutored  in  the  fchool  of  adverficy,  and  arriving  at  pye-eminence 
through  a  thoufand  difficulties  and  dangers,  thefe  men  are  generally  as 
difVinguiihed  for  abilities,  as  deficient  in  virtue.  They  pofiefs  all  the 
diifimulation,  intrigue,  and  corruption,  which  often  accompanies  ambi? 
^ion  in  a  humble  rank,  and  they  have  a  farther  reafon  for  plundering  the 
people,  becaufe  they  are  uncertain  how  long  they  may  polfefs  the  digni- 
ties to  which  they  are  arrived.  The  adminillration  of  judice,  therefore, 
is  extremely  corrupt  over  the  whole  empire ;  but  this  proceeds  from  the 
nianners  of  the  judges,  and  not  from  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  which  are 
founded  on  very  equitable  principles. 

Revenul's.]  The  riches  drawn  from  the  various  provinces  of  this 
empire  mud  be  immenfe.  The  revenues  arife  from  the  cuftoms,  and  a 
variety  of  taxes  which  fall  chiefiy  on  the  Chriftians,  and  other  fubje£fs 
not  of  the  Mahometan  religion.  Another  branch  of  the  revenue  arifes 
from  the  annual  tribute  paid  by  the  Tartars,  and  other  nations  bordering 
upon  Turkey,  but  governed  by  their  own  princes  and  laws.  All  thefe^ 
however,  are  trifiing,  when  compared  with  the  vaft  fijms  extorted  from  the 
governors  of  provitiues,  and  officers  of  ftate,  under  the  name  of  prefents. 
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Thefe  harpies,  to  indemnify  themfelves,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
exerclfe  every  fpecies  of  oppreffion  that  their  avarice  can  fuggeft,  till 
becoming  wealthy  from  the  vitals  of  the  countries  they  are  fent  to  govern, 
their  riches  frequently  give  rife  to  a  pretended  fufpicion  of  diiloyalty,  or 
mifcondudl,  and  the  whole  fortune  of  the  offender  devolves  to  the  crown. 
The  devoted  viftim  is  feldom  acquainted  with  the  nature  ©f  -the  offence, 
or  the  names  of  his  accufers  but,  without  giving  him  the  leaft  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  defence,  an  officer  is  difpatched,  with  an  imperia-1 
decree,  to  take  off  his  head.  The  unhappy  baffa  receives  it  with  the 
highefl  refpe6t,  putting  it  on  his  head,  and  after  he  has  read  It,  fays,  the 
ivill  of  God  and  the  emperor  he  done^  or  fom-e  fuch  expreffion,  teftifying  his 
entire  refignation  to  the  will  of  his  prince.  Then  he  takes  the  hlken  cord^, 
•which  the  officer  has  ready  in  his  bofom,  and  having  tied  it  about  his  own 
neck,  r.nd  faid  a  fliort  prayer,  the  officer's  fervants  throw  him  on  the 
floor,  and  drawing  the  cord  ffrait,  foon  difpatch  him  ;  after  which  his 
head  is  cut  off",  and  carried  to  court. 

Forces.]  The  militia  of  the  Turk! fh  empire  is  of  two  forts  j  the  firft 
have  certain  lands  appointed  for  their  maintenance,  and  the  other  is  paid 
out  of  the  treafury.  Thofe  that  have  certain  lands,  amount  to  about 
268,000  troopers,  effective  men.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  alfo  certain 
auxiliary  forces  raifed  by  the  tributary  countries  of  this  empire;  as  the 
Tartars,  Walachians,  Moldavians,  and  Georgians,  who  are  commanded 
by  their  refpe^live  princes.  The  Kan  of  the  Crim  Tartars  is  obliged  to 
furnhli  100,000  men,  and  to  ferve  in  pei-fon,  when  the  Grand-Signior  takes 
the  field.  In  every  war,  befides  the  above  forces,  there  are  great  num- 
bers of  volunteers,  who  live  at  their  own  charge,  in  expe£lation  of  fuc- 
■<;eeding  the  officers.  Thefe  adventurers  do  not  only  promife  themfelves 
•an  eiiate  if  they  furvive,  but  are  taught  that,  if  they  die  in  a  war  againft 
the  Chriliians,  they  (hall  go  immediately  to  Paradife.  The  forces,  which 
receive  their  pay  from  the  treafury,  are  called  the  Spahis,  or  horfe-guards, 
and  are  in  number  about  12,000;  and  the  Janizaries,  or  foot-guards,  who 
are  efleemed  the  beft  foldiers  in  the  Turkiffi  armies,  and  on  thera 
■they  principally  depend  in  an  engagement.  Thefe  an-iount  to  about 
25,000  men,  who  are  quartered  in  and  Rear  Conftantinople.  They  fre- 
<]uently  grow  mutinous,  and  have  proceeded  fo  far  fometimes  as  to  depofc 
_the  fultan.  They  are  educated  in  the  Seraglio,  and  trained  up  to  the 
exercife  of  arms  from  their  infancy  ;  and  there  ate  not  lefs  than  icq, coo 
foot-foldiers  fcattered  over  every  pro^vince  of  the  empire,  who  procure 
themfelves  to  be  regiftered  in  this  body,  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  Jani- 
zaries, which  are  very  great,  being  fubjeft  to  no  jurifdiftion  but  that  of 
their  aga,  or  chief  commander. 

Arms  and  titles.]  The  emperor's  titles  are  fwelled  with  all  the 
pomp  of  eaftern  magnificence.  He  is  ftyled  by  his  fubjeds,  the  Shadcnv  of 
God,  a  God  on  Earth,  Brother  to  the  Sun  and  Moon,  Difpofer  of  all  earthly 
Crovrns,  &cc.  The  Grand  Signior's  arms  are,  vert,  a  crefcent  argent, 
-crefted  with  a  turbant,  charged  with  three  black  plumes  of  heron's  quills, 
with  this  motto,  Donee  totum  impleat  orient. 

Court  and  Seraglio  ]  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  education  of  the 
youths,  Vv'ho  are  defigned  for  the  ffate,  the  army,  or  the  navy  ;  but  they 
are  ftldom  preferred  till  they  are  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  they  rife 
by  their  merit.  They  are  generally  the  children  of  Chrillian  parents, 
either  taken  in  war,  purchafed,  or  prefents  from  the  viceroys  or  gover- 
of  diffant  provin<:es,  the  moft  beautiful,  v/ell  made,  and  fprightly 
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children,  that  can  he  met  with,  and  are  always  reviewed  and  approved  of 
by  the  fukan,  before  they  are  font  to  the  colleges,  or  feininarics,  where 
they  are  educated  for  employments,  according  to  their  geniub  and  abilities. 

The  ladies  of  the  Seraglio  are  a  collection  of  beautiful  young  women, 
chiefly  fent  as  prefents  from  the  provinces,  and  the  Greek  illand's,  moil  of 
them  the  children  ofChriilian  parents.  On  their  admiffion  they  are  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  old  ladies,  taught  m.uiic,  dancing,  and  other  accom- 
plifliments,  and  furnilhed  with  the  richell  cloaths  and  ornaments.  Thcfe 
ladies  ar-e  fcarce  ever  fuffered  to  go  abroad,  except  when  the  Grand  Signior 
removes  from  one  place  to  another,  when  a  troop  of  black  eunuchs  con- 
veys them  to  the  boats,  which  are  inclofed  with  iattlces  ;  and  when  they 
go  by  land,  they  are  put  into  clofc  chariots,  and  iignals  are  made  at  cer- 
tain djftances,  to  give  notice  that  none  approach  the  roads,  through  which 
they  march.  Among  tlie  emperor's  attendiiqts  are  a  number  of  mutes, 
who  a£l  and  canverfe  by  figns  with  great  qnicknefs  ;  and.  fomiedwaifs,  who 
are  exhibited  for  the  diveriion  of  his  majefty. 

Origin  and  progress  of  the  1'ukks.]  It  has  been  the  fate  of 
the  tnoft  fouthern  and  fertile  parts  of  Afia,  atduTeren.t  periods,  to  be  con- 
quered by  that  warlike  and  hat  Jy  race  of  men,  who  inhabit  the  vaft  coun- 
try, knovvn  to  the  ai^cients  by  the  name  of  Scythia,  and  among  the  moderns 
by  that  of  T  artary.  One  tribe  of  thefe  people,  called  Turks,  or  Turco- 
mans, which  names  fignifies  wanderers,  extended  its  conquefls  under 
various  leaders,  and  during  ievevai  centuries,  I'rom  the  fnore  of  the  Caf- 
pian,  to  the  Orait:;  of  the  Dardanelles.  Being  long  refident,  in  the  capa- 
city of  body-guards,  about  the  courts  of  the  Saracens,  they  embraced  the 
docfrine  of  Mahomet,  and  afted  for  a  long  time  as  mercenaries  in  the 
armies  of  contending  princes.  Their  chief  refidence  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  mount  Ciiucafus,  from  whence  they  removed  to  7\nnenia 
Major,  and  alter  being  employed  as  mercenaries  by  the  fultans  of  Perfia, 
they  feized  that  kingdom,  and  fpread  their  ravages  all  over  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  Bound  by  their  religion  to  make  converts  to  Mahome- 
tanifm,  they  never  were  without  a  pretence  for  invading  and  ravidiing  the 
dominions  of  the  Greek  emperors,  and  were  Ibmetimes  commanded  by 
very  able  generals.  Upon  the  d^clenfion  of  the  califate  or  empire  of  the 
Saracens,  they  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Paleftine  ;  and  the  vifiting  the 
holy  city  of  Jerufalem,  being  then  part  of  the  Chriftian  exercifes,  in 
which  they  had  been  tolerated  by  the  Saracens,  the  Turks  laid  the  Euro- 
pean pilgrims  under  fuch  heavy  contributions,  and  exercifed  fuch  horrid 
cruelties  upon  the  Chriflian  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  gave  rife  to  the 
famous  Crufades,  which  we  have  mentioned  more  fully  in  the  Introduftion. 

It  unfortunately  happened  that  the  Greek  emperors  were  generally 
.more  jealous  of  the  progrefs  of  the  Chriftians  than  the  Turks;  and  tho* 
after  oceans  of  blood  were  fpilt,  a  Chriflian  kingdom  was  erected  at 
Jerufalem  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  neither  he  nor  his  fucceffors  were 
poffefled  of  any  real  power  for  maintaining  it.  The  Turks,  about  the 
year  1347,  had  extended  their  dominions  on  every  lide,  and  polTeffed 
themfelves,  under  Otlnnan,  of  fomie  of  the  hneft  provinces  in  Alia,  of 
Nice,  and  Prufa  in  Bithynia,  which  Othman  made  his  capital,  and,  as 
it  were,  firil  embodied  them  into  a  nation;  hence  they  took  the  name  of 
Othmans  from  that  leader,  the  appellation  of  Turks,  as  it  fignifies  in  the 
original,  wanderers  or  baniihed  men,  being  conlidered  by  them  as  a 
term  of  reproach.  Othman  was  fucceeded  by  a  race  of  the  mofl  warlike 
priziceo  that  ^ire  menticVied  ia  |:iiftory.  About  the  year  1357,  they  palTed 
^  ■  the 
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the  Hellefpont,  and  got  a  footing  in  Europe;  and  Amurath  fettled  the 
feat  of  his  empire  at  Adrianople.    Such  were  their  conquefts,  that  Baja- 
zet  I.  after  defeating  the  Greek  emperor  Sigifmund,  laid  fiege  to  Con- 
flantinople,  in  hopt^s  of  fubjeding  all  the  Greek  emph-e.    His  greatnefs 
and  infolence  provoked  I'amerlane,  who  was  juil  then  returned  from  his 
eaftern  conquers,  to  declare  war  againif  him.     A  decihve  battle  was 
fouoht  between  thofe  rival  conquerors,  in  the  plain  where  Pompey  de- 
feated Mithridates,,  in  which  Bajazet's  army  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  he 
himfelf  taken  prifoner.    The  fuccelfors  of  Tamerlane,  by  declaring  war 
againlf  one  another,  left  the  Turks  more  powerful  than  ever  ;  and  though 
their  career  was  checked  by  the  valour  of  the  Venetians  and  Hungarians, 
they  gradually  reduced  the  dominions  of  the  Greek  emperors  ;  and,  afrer 
a  long  fiege,  Mahomet  II.  took  Conftantinople  in  1453.    Thus,  after  au 
exigence  of  ten  centuries  from  its  firft  commencement  under  Conitantine 
the  Great,  ended  the  Greek  empire  ;  an  event  which  had  been  long  fore- 
feen,  and  was  owing  to  many  caufes ;  the  chief  was  the  total  degeneracy  of 
the  Greek  emperors  themfelves,  their  courts  and  tamilies  :  the  diilike  their 
fubje6ls  had  to  the  popes,  and  the  weftern  church,  one  of  their  patriarchs 
declaring  publicly  to  a  Romifli  legate,   "  that  he  would  rather  fee  a  - 
turban  than  the  pope's  tiara  upon  the  great  altar  of  Conftantinople." 
But  as  the  Turks,  when  they  extended  their  conquefts,  did  not  exter- 
,  niinate,  but  reduced  the  nations  to  fubjetlion,  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  ftill  exift,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  particularly  in  Conftanti- 
nople  and  the  neighbouring  iflands,  where,  though  under  grievous  op - 
preffions,  they  profefs  Chriifianity  under  their  own  patriarchs.     It  is 
faid  that  the  modern  Greeks,  though  pining  under  the  tyrannical  yoke 
of  the  TurkiOi  government,  fiill  preferve   fomewhat  of  the  exterior 
appearance,  though  nothing  of  the  internal  principles  which  diilinguiflied 
their  anceflors. 

The  conquefl  of  Conflantinople  was  followed  by  the  fubmilfion  of  all 
Greece,  and  from  this  time  the  Turks  have  been  looked  upon  as  an  Eu- 
ropean power. 

Mahomet  died  in  1 48 1 ,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Bajazet  II.  who  carried 
on  the  war  againft  the  Hungarians  and  Venetians,  as  well  as  the  Perhans 
■and  Egyptians.  Bajazet  falling  ill  of  the  gout,  became  indolent,  was 
harraifed  by  family  differences,  and  at  laH,  by  order  of  his  fecond  fon, 
Selim,  he  was  polfoned  by  a  Jew  phyfician. 

Selim  afterwards  ordered  his  elder  brother,  Achmet,  to  be  (Irangled^ 
with  many  other  princes  of  the  Othraan  race.  He  defeated  the  Perfians 
and  the  prince  of  Tvlount  Taurus  ;  but  being  unable  to  penetrate  into 
Perfia,  he  turned  his  arms  againft  Egypt,  which,  after  many  bloody  battles, 
he  annexed  to  his  own  dominions,  as  he  did  Aleppo,  Antioch,  Tripoli, 
Damafcus,  Gaza,  and  m.any  other  towns. 

He  was  fucceeded,  in  1520,  by  his  fon,  Soliman  the  Magnificent; 
who  taking  advantage  of  the  differences  which  prevailed  among  the  Chrif- 
dan  powers,  took  Rhodes,  and  drove  the  knights  from  that  ifland  to 
Malta,  which  was  given  them  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  The  reign  of 
Soliman,  after  this,  v\^as  a  continual  war  with  the  Chriftian  powers,  and 
generally  fuccefsful,  both  by  fea  and  land  ;  but  he  miicarried  in  an  attempt 
he  made  to  take  the  iOe  of  Malta.  This  Soliman  is  looked  upon  as  the 
greateff  prince  that  ever  filled  the  throne  of  Othman. 

He  was  fucceeded,  in  1566,  by  his  fon  SeUm  If.  In  his  reign  the 
Turkilh  manue  received  an  irrecoverable  blow  from  the  Chriilians,"  in  the 

battb 
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'battle  of  Lepanto.  This  defeat  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Tiirkidi 
power,  had  the  blow  been  purfued  by  the  Chriftians,  efpecially  the  Spa- 
aiiards.  Selitn,  however,  took  Cyprus  from  the  Venetians,  and  Tunis, 
in  Africa,  from  the  Moors.  He  was  fuccceded,  in  1575,  by  his  fon, 
Amy  rath  III.  who  forced  the  Perfians  to  cede  Tauris,  Teflis,  and  many- 
father  cities,  to  the  Turks.  He  likewife  took  the  important  fortrefs  of 
Raab,  in  Hungary;  in  1595,  he  was  fucceeded  by  Mahomet  111.  The 
memory  of  this  prince  is  diilinguifhed  by  his  ordering  nineteen:  af  his 
brothers  to  be  llranglcd,  and  ten  of  his  father's  concubines,  who  were 
fuppofed  to  be  pregnant,  to  be  thrown  in  the  fea.  He  was  often  unfuc- 
<efsful  in  bis  wars  with  the  Chriftians ;  and  died  of  the  plague,  in  1604, 
Though  his  fucceffor,  Achmet,  was  beaten  by  the  Ferfians,  yet  he  forced 
the  Auftrians  to  a  treaty  in  1606,  and  to  confent  that  he  fliould  keep 
^vhat  he  was  pofTeifed  of,  in  Hungiiry.  Ofman,  a  prince  of  great  fpirit, 
hut  no  more  than  fixtecn  years  of  age,  being  unfuccefsful  againll  the 
l^oles,  was  put  to  death  by  the  Janizaries,  whofe  power  he  intended  to 
iiave  reduced.  Morad  IV.  fucceeded  in  1623,  and  tookBagdat  from  the 
Ferfians.  His  brother,  Ibrahim,  fucceeded  him  in  1640;  a  worthlefs, 
inadive  prince,  and  ftrangled  by  the  Janizaries,  in  1648.  His  fucceffor, 
Mahomet  IV.  was  excellently  well  ferved  by  his  grand  vilir,  Cuperli.  He 
took  Candy  from  the  Venetians,  after  it  had  been  befieged  for  30  years. 
This  conqueft  cods  the  Venetians,  and  their  allies,  80,000  men,  and  the 
Turks,  it  is  faid,  180,000.  A  bloody  war  fucceeded  between  the  Impe-' 
rialills  and  the  Turks,  in  which  the  latter  were  fo  fuccefsful,  that  they 
iaid  fiege  to  Vienna,  but  were  forced  (as  has  been  already  mentioned)  to 
s'aife  it  with  great  lofs,  by  John  Sobiefki,  king  of  Poland,  and  other 
Chriftian  generals.  Mahomet  was,  in  1687,  ^""^^^  ^^P  '^^  prifon  by  his 
fubjeiSls,  and  fucceeded  by  his  brother,  Soliman  If. 

The  Turks  continued  unfuccefsful  in  their  wars  during  this  reign,  and 
that  of  his  brother  and  fucceffor,  Achmet  il.  but  Mudapha  ll.  who 
mounted  the  throne  in  1694,  headed  his  armies  in  perfon,  and  after  fome 
t^riflc  campaigns,  he  was  defeated  by  prince  Eugene ;  and  the  peace  of 
Carlowitz,  between  the  Imperialifts  and  Turks,  was  concluded  in  1 699. 
Soon  after,  Muftapha  was  depofed,  his  mufti  was  beheaded,  and  his 
ibrother,  Achmet  III.  mounted  the  throne.  He  was  the  prince  who  gave 
ilielter,  at  Bender,  to  Charles  Xil.  of  Sweden:  and  ended  a  war  vt^irh 
f  he  Ruffians  by  a  glorious  peace  concluded  at  Pruth,  He  had  afterwards 
:i  war  with  the  Venetians,  which  alarmed  all  the  Chriftan  powers.  Tlie 
fcene  of  action  w'as  tranflated  to  Hungary,  where  the  Imperial  general, 
prince  Eugene,  gave  fo  many  repeated  defeats  to  the  infidels,  th^at 
rliey  were  torced  to  conclude  a  difgracefui  peace  at  Paffarowitz,  in  1718, 
An  unfortunate  war  with  the  Perlians,  under  Kouli  Khan,  fucceeding, 
the  populace  demanded  the  heads  of  the  vilir,  the  chief  admiral,  and 
rhe  fecretary,  w^hich  were  accordingly  ilruck  off;  but  Achmet  was  de- 
pofed, and  Mahomet  V.  advanced  to  the  throne.  He  was  unfuccefsful 
in  his  wars  with  Kouli  Khan,  and  at  laft  obliged  to  recognize  thatufurper 
i\s  fophi  of  Perfia.  He  was,  after  that,  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
Imperlarills  and  .Ruffians ;  againfl:  the  former  he  was  vidorious,  but  the 
lucceffes  of  the  latter,  which  threatened  Confiantinople  itfelf,  forced  hini 
to  agree  to  a  hafiy  treaty  with  the  emperor,  and  alter  that  to  another  witli 
the  Ruffians,  which  was  greatly  to  his  "difadvantage.  Mahomet  died  in 
17^4.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother,  Ofman  III.  who  died  in 
1/57,  and  was   fucceeded  by  his  brother,  Mufiapha  IJL  who  died 
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in  1774,  while  engaged  in  an  iinfuccefsful  war  with  the  Ruffians,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  Abdul  Hamet.  his  brother,  or  Achmet  IV. 

1  he  perieverance  of  the  Turks,  fupplied  by  their  numerous  Afiatic 
armies,  and  their  implicit  fubmiffioh  to  their  officers,  rather  than  any 
excellence  in  military  difcipline,  or  courage  in  war,  have  been  the  great 
fprings  of  thofe  fuccefles  which  render  their  empire  at  prefent  fo  formidable. 
The  exrenfion,  as  well  as  duration  of  their  empire,  may  indeed  be  in 
fome  meafure  owing  to  the  military  inftitution  of  the  Janizaries,  a  corps 
originally  compofed  of  the  children  of  fach  ChriHian  parents  as  could  not 
pay  their  taxes.  Thefe  being-  colle(Tted  together,  were  formed  to  the  ex- 
ercile  of  arms  under  the  eyes  of  their  officers  in  the  Seraglio.  They  were 
generally  in  number  about  40,000 ;  and  fo  excellent  was  rheir  difcipline, 
that  they  were  deemed  to  be  invincible;  and  they  ftill  conlfitute  the  flower 
of  the  1  urkiQi  armies.  After  all,  we  mult  conlider  the  political  flate  o£ 
Europe,  and  the  jealoufy  that  fubdft  among!!  its  princes,  as  the  fureil: 
bafis  of  this  empire,  and  the  principal  reafon  why  the  finefl  provinces  in. 
the  world  are  fuft'ered  to  remain  in  the  poffenion  of  thefe  haughty  infidels. 
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Situation"  and  extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  40C0  }  between  \      ""^^       ^"^^  longitude. 
Breadth  --400  3  (  y  and  72  ^orth  latitude. 

^  T    T  T  would  be  deceiving  the  reader  to  defire  him  to 

Boundaries.!    i    ,       j  ^        •  ,  1 

JL  depend  upon  any  accounts  given  us  by  geographers, 

of  the  extent,  limits,  and  fituation  of  thofe  vaft  regions.     Even  the 

emprefs  of  Ruffia  and  her  miniftry  are  ignorant  of  her  precife  limits  with 

the  Chinefe,  the  Perfians,  and  other  nations.     Tartary,  taken  in  its 

fulleft  extent,  is  bounaed  by  the  Froz'i'n  ocean,  on  the  north  ;  by  the 

Pacific  or  Oriental  ocean,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  China,  India,  Perfia,  and  th^ 

Cafplan  fea,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  Mufcovy,  on  the  weft. 

Grand  divlfion.  Subdivifion.  Chief  towns. 

7<T   ..u     n.  J-  T      ^  Kamfchatka  Tartars     }  C  Kamfchatka 
iSiorth-eaft  divifion  i  r  ^        ■       .  J-Wi    n  - 

[  Jakutlkoi  Tartars        j  }  Jakut&oi 

prat&i        —  2  \  ^''^itlld 

South-eaft  divilion    <  Thibet  and  IVJongul     >  <  Poion 
1     Tartars       —        >  (  Kudak 

XT  n.  J-  T     ^  Samoleda       — >        1  {  Manofafia 

North-weft  diviiion  |  ^^.^^^        _  J  | 


Kortikoi 

o    ^-L      n  J-  T       S  Circaffian  and  Aftracan  }  i  Terki 
South-weft  divilion  <  ,  M  a 

(      i  artary       —         j  (  Aitracan 

f  Siberia       —  *J  f  Toboilkr 

ia 
xand 


r  Siberia        —  "J  f  Toboilk: 

Middle  divilion       -!  Kalmuc  and  Uft^ec       >  <  Bokharij 
1^    'X  artary       —        j  i  Sam  area 
Mountains.]    The  principal  mountains  are  thofe  of  Caucafus,  in 
Circaflia,  and  the  mountains  of  Stolp,  in  the  north. 

Seas.]  Thefe  are  the  Frozen  ocean,  the  Paciiic  ocean,  the  fea  of 
g^amfchatka,  and  the  Cafpian  fe-a. 

Rivers.] 
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Rivers.]  The  rivers  are,  the  Wolga,  which  runs  a  courfe  of  2000 
rmilcs  ;  the  Oby,  which  divides  Afia  from  Europe;  the  Tabol,  Irtis, 
Gnefa,  or  Jenlka  ;  the  Lena,  and  the  Argun,  which  divides  the  Ruflian 
and  Chinefe  empires. 

Air,  climate,  soil,  7  The  air  of  this  country  is  very  different, 
AND  PRODUCE.  5  by  rcafon  of  its  vafi:  extent  from  north  to 
fouth  i  the  northern  parts  reaching  beyond  the  art^tic  polar  circle,  and  the 
foutbern  being  in  the  fame  latitudes  with  Spain^  France,  Italy,  and  part 
of  Turkey. 

Nova  Zembla  and  Ruffian  Lapland  are  moft  uncomfortable  regions ; 
the  earch,  which  is  covered  w^ith  fnow  nine  months  in  the  year,  beinij 
extremely  barren,  and  every  where  encumbered  with  unwholefome  marfties, 
umnhabited  mountains,  and  impenetrable  rhickneiles.  Though  Siberia 
is  as  it  were  another  name  for  a  country  of  horror,  yet  we  are  told  that 
the  air  of  the  fouthern  parts  is  tolerably  mild,  the  foil  furniflied  with  good 
water^  and  cultivated  with  fome  fuccefs.  The  bed  accounts  we  have  of 
its  interior  appearance,  is  from  the  ingenious  French  gentlemen  who  were 
fcnt  thither  to  make  afr.on  mical  obfervations  ;  they  all  agree  in  repre- 
fentiaig  it  as  a  difmal  region,  and  almoft  uninhabited.  Aftracan  and  the 
Ibuthern  parts  of  Tartary,  are  extremely  fertile,  owning  more  to  nature 
thaia  induftry.  The  parts  that  are  cultivated  produce  excellent  fruits  of 
almoft  all  the  kinds  known  in  Europe,  efpeciaily  grapes,  which  are  rec- 
koned the  largeft  and  fineft  in  the  world.  Their  fummers  are  very  dry  ; 
tfind  trom  the  end  of  July  to  the  beginning  of  06iober,  the  air  is  pertered, 
.^nd  the  foil  fometimes  ruined,  by  incredible  quantities  of  locufts.  Mr. 
Bell,  who  travelled  with  the  Ruffian  ambalfador  to  China,  reprefents  fome 
parts  of  Tartary  as  defirabie  and  fertile  countries,  the  grafs  growing 
fpoaitaneoufly  to  an  amazing  height. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  It  is  fiiid  that  Siberia  contains  mines  of 
gold,  filver,  copper,  iron,  jafper,  lapis  lazuli,  and  loadftones  ;  a  fort 
©;f  large  teeth,  found  here,  creates  fome  difputes  among  the  naturalifts, 
ivhether  they  belong  to  elephants,  or  are  a  marine  production  ;  their  ap, 
pearance  is  certainly  whimfical  and  curious  v^^hen  poliflied  with  ait  and  IkilL 

Animals.]:  Thefe  are  camels,  dromedaries,  bears,  wolves,  and  all 
the  other  land  and  amphibious  animals  that  are  common  in  the  north  parts, 
of  Europe.  Their  horfes  are  of  a  good  fize  for  the  faddle,  and  very 
hardy  ;  as  they  run  wild  till  they  are  five  or  fix  years  old,  they  are  gene- 
rally headflrong.  Near  Aftracan  there  is  a  bird  called  by  the  Ruffians 
baba,  of  a  grey  colour,  and  fomething  larger  than  a  fwan  ;  he  has  abroad 
bill,  under  which  hangs  a  bag  that  may  contain  a  quart  or  more  ;  he 
mde&  near  the  edge  of  the  river,  and,  on  feeing  a  flioal  or  fry  of  fmall 
f.fhes,  fpreads  his  wings  and  drives  them  ro  a  ffiallow,  where  he  gobbles 
as  many  of  them  as  he  can  into  Ids  bag,  and  then  going  afliore,  eats 
them,  or  carries  them  to  the  young.  Son:ie  travellers  take  this  bird  to  be 
the  pelican. 

Population,  inhabitants,  ^vlA^^NERs,  \  We  can  form  no  pro- 
cusTOMs,  m  VERS  IONS,  AND  DRESS.  J  bablc  gucfs  as  to  the 
ivamber  of  inhabitants  in  Tartary,  but  from  many  circumftances  we  may 
ronclude  that  they  are  not  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their  country. 
They  are  in  general  llrong  made,  llout  men;  their  faces  broad,  their 
nnfcs  flattifli,  their  eyes  fmall  and  black,  but  very  quick  j  their  beards 
are  fcarcciy  vihble,  as  they  continually  thin  them  by  pulling  up  the  hairs 
b\  the  root?,    The  beaiity  wf  tlie  Circaffian  women  is  a  kind  of  ftaple 

com* 
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Commodity  in  that  country  ;  for  parents  there  malce  no  fcriiple  of  felliag 
their  daughters  to  recruit  the  feraglios  of  the  great  men  of  Turkey  and 
Periia.  They  are  purchafed,  when  young,  by  merchants,  and  taught 
fuch  accomplilhments  as  fuit  their  capacities,  to  render  them  more  valu- 
able againil  the  dny  of  fale.  The  Tartars  are  in  general  a  wandering  fort 
ot  people  ;  in  tfich-  peregrinations  they  fet  out  in  the  fpring,  their  num- 
ber in  one  body  being  frequently  10,000,  preceded  by  their  flodvsand  herds. 
When  they  come  to  an  inviting  fpot,  they  live  upon  it  till  all  its  grafs  and 
verdure  is  eaten  up..  They  have  little  money,  except  what  they  get  from 
their  neighbours  the  Ruffians,  Perlians,  or  Turks,  in  exchange  for  cattle; 
with  this  they  purchafe  cloaths,  hlks,  llufFs,  and  other  apparel  for  their 
women.  They  have  few  mechanics,  except  thofe  who  make  arms.  They 
avoid  all  labour  as  the  greateft  flavery,  their  only  employment  is  tending 
their  flocks,  hunting,  and  managing  their  horfes.  If  they  are  angry  with 
a  perfon,  thev  wiili  he  may  live  in  one  fixed  place,  and  work  like  a  Rul~ 
fian.  Among  themfelves  they  are  very  hofpitable,  and  wonderfully  fo  to 
the  ftrangers  and  travellers  who  confidently  put  themfelves  under  their 
protection.  They  are  naturally  of  an  eafy  chearful  temper,  always  dif- 
pofed  to  laughter,  and  feldem  deprefied  by  care  or  melancholy.  There 
is  a  firong  refemblance  between  the  northern  Tartars  and  fome  nations  of 
Canada  in  North  America,  particularly  when  any  of  their  people  are 
:nfirm  through  great  age,  or  feized  with  diilempers  reckoned  incurable, 
they  make  a  fmall  hut  for  the  patient,  near  fome  river,  in  which  they 
leave  him  with  fome  provifions,  and  feldom  or  never  return  to  viiithim. 
On  fuch  occafions  they  fay  they  do  their  parents  a  good  office,  in  fending 
them  to  a  better  world,  Notwithilanding  this  behaviour,  ma,ny  nations 
of  the  Tartars,  efpecially  toward  the  fouth,  are  tradable,  humane,  .and 
are  fufceptible  of  pious  and  virtuous  fentiments.  Their  affection  for  their 
fathers,  and  their  fubmilfion  to  their  authority,  cannot  be  exceeded  and 
this  noble  quality  of  filial  love  has  diilinguifhed  them  in  all  ages. 
Hiflory  tells  us,  that  Darius,  king  of  Perfin,  having  invaded  them  with  all 
the  forces  of  his  empire,  and  the  Scythians  retiring  by  little  and  lirtie, 
Darius  fent  an  ambafiador  to  demand  where  it  was  they  propofcd  to  con- 
clude their  retreat,  and  when  they  intended  to  begin  fighting.  They 
returned  foranfucr,  with  a  fpirit  fo  peculiar  to  that  people,  *'  That  thtv 
"  had  no  cities  nor  cultivated  fields,  for  the  defence  of  which  they  fliould 
give  him  battle,  but  when  once  he  was  come  to  the  place  of  their 
fathers  monuments,  he  (hould  then  underfiand  in  what  manner  the. 
"  Scythians  ufed  to  fight.'* 

The  Tartars  are  inured  to  horfemanfnip  from  their  infancy  ;  thev  fel- 
dom appear  on  foot.  They  are  dexterous  in  fiiooting  at  a  m:)rk-  inlomuch 
that  a  Tartar,  while  at  full  gallop,  will  fpiit  a  pole  with  an  arrow, 
though  at  a  confiderable  dlilance.  The  drefs  of  the  men  is  very  fimple, 
and 'fit  for  action;  it  generally  coniiils  or  a  fnort  jacket,  with  narrow 
fieeves  made  of  deer-fKin,  having  the  fur  ourward  ;  trowfers  and  hofe  of 
the  fame  kind  of  ikin,  both  of  one  piece,  and  -  light  to  the  limbs.  The 
Tartars  live  in  huts  half  funk  under  ground  ;  they  have  a  fire  in  the  mid- 
dle, with  a  hole  in  the  top  to  let  out  the  fmoke,  and  benches  round  the 
fire  to  lit  or  lie  upon.  This  feems  to  be  the  common  method  of  living 
among  all  the  northern  nations,  from  Lapland  eaftward,  to  the  Japanefe 
ocean.  In  the  extreme  northern  regions,  during  the  winter,  every  family 
burrows  itfelf  as  it  were  under  ground  ;  and  we  are  told,  that  fo  fociablV 
are  they  in  their  difpofitions,  that  they  make  fubterrunfous  communica- 
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tions  With  each  other,  fo  that  they  may  be  faid  to  live  in  an  invifible  city* 
The  Tartars  are  immoderately  fond  of  horfe-flefli,  efpeclally  if  it  be 
young,  and  a  Uttle  tainted,  which  makes  their  cabins  extremely  naufe- 
ous.  Though  horfe-flefli  be  preferred  raw  by  fome  northern  tribes,  the 
general  way  of  eating  it  is  after  it  has  been  fmoakcd  and  dried.  The 
Tartars  purchafe  their  wives  with  cattle.  In  their  marriages  they  are  not 
very  delicate.  Little  or  no  difference  is  made  between  the  child  of  a  con- 
cubine or  Have,  and  that  of  the  wire  ;  bu^t  among  the  heads  of  the  tribes, 
the  wife's  fon  is  always  preferred  to  the  fucceluon.  After  a  wife  is  turned 
of  40,  (he  is  employed  in  menial  duties  as  another  fervant,  and  as  fuch 
muif  attend  the  young  wives  who  fucceed  to  her  place ;  nor  is  it  uncom- 
mon, in  fome  of  the  more  barbarous  tribes,  for  a  father  to  marry  his  own 
daughter. 

Rei  iGiONT.]  The  religion  of  the  Tartars  fomewhat  refembles  their 
civil  government,  and  is  commonly  accommodated  to  that  of  their  neigh- 
bours, for  it  partakes  of  the  Mahometan,  the  Gentoo,  the  Greek,  and 
even  the  popifh  religions.  Some  of  them  are  the  grofleft  idolaters,  and 
worfliip  little  rude  images  dreffed  up  in  rags.  Each  has  its  own  deity, 
with  v/hom  they  make  very  free  when  matters  do  not  go  according  to  their 
own  mind.  The  religion  and  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Tibet,  a 
large  trad  of  Tartary,  bordering  upon  China,  form  the  moll  extraordi- 
nary article  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  The  1  ibeti- 
ans  are  governed  by  a  living,  eating,  and  drinking  god,  whom  they 
believe  to  be  omnipotent,  and  whom  they  call  the  Grand  Lama,  or  Dalay 
Lama.  He  refides  in  a  pagoda  or  temple,  upon  the  mountain  Putali,  in 
a  crofs-legged  pofture,  but  v>^ithout  fpeaking  or  moving,  otherwife  than 
by  fometimes  lifting  his  hand  in  approbation  of  a  favourite  worfhipper* 
Not  only, the  Tibetians,  but  the  neighbouring  princes  and  people  flock 
in  incredible  numbers,  with  rich  prefents,  to  pay  him  their  adorations ; 
and  he  generally  appears  to  be  a  healthy,  ruddy-faced  young  man,  about 
2  J  years  of  age.  This  being  appoints  deputies  under  him,  the  chief  of 
whom  is  called  the  Tipa,  who  takes  care  of  all  the  temporal  aftairs  of  the 
kingdom,  arid  has  a  number  of  fubilituted  Lamas.  '1  hefe  are  properly 
the  king  and  the  governors  of  Tibet,  both  civil  and  military  ;  it  being 
below  the  dignity  of  the  Grand  Lama  to  fuperintend  any  temporal  concerns. 

As  to  the  Grand  Lama,  he  is  himfelf  the  moil  miferable  wretch  in  the 
empire.  He  is  purchafed,  when  young,  from  a  healthy  peafant,  and 
privately  brought  up  by  the  laiTias  to  the  buflnefs  of  his  fundion,  which 
is  to  move  by  clock-work,  and  to  be  carried  in  flate  to  the  place  of  his 
imprifonment,  where  he  remains  till  next  day,  when  the  farce  of  his  en- 
thronement is  repeated.  When  he  falls  ill,  or  becomes  too  old  to  ad  his 
part,  he  is  difpatched  by  his  minifters,  who  produce  another  as  like  him 
as  they  can  find  in  his  room  ;  and  when  any  alteration  is  obferved,  they 
always  give  fatisfadory  reafons  why  the  Dalay  Lama  has  changed  his  ap- 
pearance He  is  never  fuftered  to  touch  any  of  the  fine  fruits,  or  viands, 
that  are  brought  to  his  flunne,  all  which  are  devoured  by  his  minillers, 
who  take  care  to  diet  him  in  his  prifon.  Such  are  the  general  outlines  of 
this  pretended  theocracy,  in  which  all  travellers  are  agreed,  however  they 
may  differ  among  themlelves  as  to  modes  and  circumflances. 

Learning.]  The  reader  may  be  furprifed  to  find  this  article  among 
a  nation  of  Tartars,  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  under  Zingis 
Khan,  and  Tamerlane,  and  their  early  defcendants,  Aftracan  and  the 
ueighbouring  countries  were  the  feats  of  learning  and  politenefsj  as  well 
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25  empire  and  magnificence.  Modern  luxury,  be  it  everfo  fplendid,  fallst 
llnort  of  that  of  thofe  princes  ;  and  feme  remains  of  their  talle  in  architec- 
ture are  ilill  extant,  but  in  fpots  fo  defola^te,  that  they  are  almofl:  inaccef- 
lible.  The  cultivation  of  learning  was  the  firft  care  of  the  prince,  and 
generally  committed  to  the  care  of  his  own  relations  or  principal  grandecso- 
They  wrote  in  the  Ferlian  and  Arabic  tongues ;  and  their  hiltories,  many 
of  which  are  ftill  extant  in  manufcrlpt,  carry  with  them  the  ifiongels 
marks  of  authenticity. 

Curiosities.]  Thefe  are  comprehended  in  the  remains  of  the  build- 
ings, left  by  the  above  menti®ned  great  conquerors,  and  their  fucceffors 
they  are,  however,  but  little  knov/n  to  Europeans,  though  many  of  them 
are  faid  to  have  been  difcovered  by  the  wandering  Tartars  in  the  internal 
parts  of  the  country.  Some  gold  and  lilver  coins  of  the  fame  princes 
have  likewife  been  found,  with  feveral  manufcripts  neatly  written,  which 
have  been  carried  to  Peterfburgh.  In  1720,  fays  Mr.  Voltaire,  in  his 
Hiftory  of  Peter  the  Great,  there  was  found  in  Calmuc  Tartary,  a  fub- 
terraneous  houfe  of  lions,  fome  urns,  lamps,  and  ear-rings,  an  equeflrlan 
statue,  an  oriental  prince,  with  a  diadem  on  his  head,  two  women  feated 
on  throne?,  and  a  roll  of  manufcripts,  which  were  fent  by  Peter  the  Great 
to  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  at  Paris,  and  proved  to  be  in  the  language 
of  Tibet. 

Cities  and  to\vns.]  Of  thefe  we  know  little  but  the  names,  anrl. 
that  they  are  no  better  than  fixed  hords.  They  may  be  faid  to  be  places 
of  abode,  rather  than  towns  or  cities,  for  we  do  not  find  that  they  are  un- 
der any  regular  government,  or  that  they  can  make  a  defence  'againfl  an 
enemy.  The  few  places,  however,  J:hat  are  mentioned  in  the  preceding; 
divifions  of  this  country,  merit  notice.  Tobolfki  and  Aftracan  are  con- 
liderable  cities,  the  firll  containing  1  5,000  and  the  latter  70, coo  inhabi- 
tants. Forts,  villages,  and  towns  have  lately  been  ere<51ed  iu  differenS 
parts  of  Siberia,  for  civilizing  the  inhabitants^  and  rendering  them  obe- 
dient to  the  Ruffian  government.  But  I  apprehend  it  will  require  a  confider- 
able  time  before  any  fixed  plan  of  government  can  be  formed  in  this  country* 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  This  head  makes  no  figure  in 
the  hiilory  of  Tartary,  the  chief  traific  confiiling  in  cattle,  Ikins,  bea- 
vers, rhubarb,  mulk,  and  fifh.  The  Aflracans,  notwithftanding  their  in- 
terruptions by  the  wild  Tartars,  carry  on  a  confiderabl'e  traffic  into  Perfia,. 
to  which  they  export  red  leather,  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  and  fome 
European  manufactures. 

History.]  Though  it  is  certain  that  Tartary,  formerly  known  by 
the  name  of  Scythia,  peopled  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  furniftied 
thofe  amazing  numbers  who,  under  various  names,  deftroyed  the  Roman 
empiie,  yet  it  is  now  but  very  thinly  inhabited  ;  and  thofe  fine  provinces.,, 
v/here  learning  and  the  arts  refided,  are  now  fcenes  of  horror  and  barb'a- 
rity.  This  muft  have  been  owing  to  the  dreadful  maffacrcs  made  among 
the  nations  by  the  two  above  mentioned  conquerors  and  their  defcendants  ; 
for  nothing  is  more  common  in  their  hlflories  than  their  putting  to  the- 
fvvord  three  or  four  hundred  thoufand  people  in  a  few  days. 

The  country  of  Ufbec  Tartary  was  once  the  feat  of  a  more  powerful 
empire  than  that  of  Rome  or  Greece.  It  was  not  only  the  native  country, 
but  the  favourite  refidence  of  Zingis  Khan  and  Tamerlane,  who  enriched 
jt  with  the  fpoils  of  India  and  the  eaflern  world.  It  is  fo  difficult  to  dif- 
eoverany  remains  of  magnificence  here,  that  fome  authors  have  abfurdljr 
cjueftioned  the  veracity  of  the  hiiiorlans  of  thefe  greut  conquerors^  though 
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it  be  better  eftabliflied  than  that  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  writers.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  Tamerlane,  whofe  memory  has  been  more  permanent 
than  that  of  Zingis  Khan,  and  whofe  defcent  is  claimed  not  only  by  all 
the  khans  and  petty  princes  of  Tartary,  but  by  the  emperor  of  Indoiian 
himfelf.  The  capital  of  this  country  is  Bokharia,  which  was  known  to 
the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Bucharia,  and  it  is  fituated  in  the  latitude  of 
39  degrees  15  minutes,  and  13  miles  diftant  from  the  once  famous  city  of 
Samarcand,  the  birth-place  of  Tamerlane  the  Great. 

The  prefent  inhabitants  of  this  immenfe  common  compofe  innumerable 
tribes,  who  range  at  pleafure  with  their  flocks  and  their  herds,  in  the  old 
patriarchal  manner.  Their  tribes  are  commanded  by  feparate  khans  or 
leaders,  who,  upon  particular  emergencies,  eled  a  great  khan,  who 
claims  a  paramount  power,  over  ifrangers  as  well  as  natives,  and  who  can 
bring  into  the  field  from  20  to  100,000  horfemen.  Their  chief  refidence 
is  a  kind  of  military  ilatlon,  which  is  moved  and  lliifted  according  to  the 
chance  of  war  and  other  occafions.  They  are  bounded  on  every  fide  by 
the  Ruffian,  the  Chinefe,  the  Mogul,  the  Ferfian,  or  the  TurkiHi  em- 
pires ;  each  of  whom  are  pufliing  on  their  conquefts  in  this  extenfive,  and, 
in  iorae  places,  fertile  country.  The  khaas  pay  a  tribute,  or  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  independency,  upon  one  or  other  of  their  powerful 
neighbours,  who  treat  them  with  caution  and  lenity  ;  as  the  friendfhip  of 
thefe  barbarians  is  of  the  utnioft  confequence  to  the  powers  with  whom 
they  are  alhed.  Some  tribes,  however,  aftec5t  independency,  and  when 
united,  they  form  a  powerful  body,  and  ot  late  have  been  very  formidable 
to  their  neighbours,  particularly  to  the  Chinefe,  as  we  (liall  mention  in 
jOur  account  of  that  empire. 

The  method  of  carrying  on  war,  by  walling  the  country,  is  very  an- 
cient am.ong  the  Tartars,  and  praclifed  by  all  of  them  from  the  Danube 
i-^ainvard.  This  circumftance  renders  them  a  dreadful  enemy  to  regular 
troops,  who  muft  thereby  be  deprived  of  all  fubliftence ;  while  the  Tar- 
tars, having  always  many  fpare  horfes  to  kill,  and  eat,  are  at  no  lofs  for 
provifions. 


The  Empire  of  C  H  I  N  A. 

Situation  and  extent. 
Miles.  Degrees. 
Length   144.0  if  1  5   20  and  42  North  latitude. 

Breadth  1260  J  'between  |  ^8  and  123  Eafllongitude. 

1  ¥  T  is  bounded  by  the  Chinefe  Tartary,  on  the  north ; 
.  -BOUNDARIES.]  I  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  divides  it  from  North 
America,  on  the  ealf ;  by  the  Chinefean  fea,  fouth  ;  and  by  Tonquin, 
^nd  thQ  Tartarian  countries  of  Tibet  and  Ruflia,  on  the  well. 

Divisions.]  The  great  divilion  of  this  empire,  according  to  the  au- 
thors of  the  Univerfal  Hiiiory,  is  into  fifteen  provinces  (exclufive  of  that 
of  Lyau-tong,  which  is  fituate  without  the  great  wall,  though  under  the 
fame  dominion)  ;  each  of  which  might,  for  their  largenefs,  fevtility,  po-. 
puioufnefs,  and  opulence,  pafs  for  fo  many  diftin^l  kingdoms. 

But  it  is  necefiary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  informations  contained 
in  Da  Halde's  voluminous  account  of  Chi^a,  are  drawn  from  the  papers 
ofjefuits,  and  otl^er  religious  fent  thither  by  the  pope,  but  whofe  mif- 
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iibns  have  been  at  an  end  for  ibove  half  a  century.  Some  of  thofa' 
fathers  were  men  of  penetration  and  judgment,  and  had  great  opportu- 
nities of  being  informed  about  a  century  ago;  but  even  their  accounts 
of  this  empire  are  juftly  to  be  fufpe^led.  They  had  powerful  enemies 
at  the  court  of  Rome,  where  they  maintained  their  footing,  only  by 
magnifving  their  own  labours  and  fucceffes,  as  well  as  the  importance 
of  the  Chinefe  empire. 

Name.]  It  is  probably  owing  to  a  Chinefe  word,  fignifying  Middle, 
from  a  notion  the  natives  had,  that  their  country  lay  in  the  middle  of  the 
world. 

Mountains.]  China,  excepting  to  the  north,  is  a  plain  country,  and 
contains  no  remarkable  mountains. 

Rivers  and  water,]  The  chief  are  the  Yamour,  and  the  Argun, 
which  are  the  boundary  between  the  Ruffian  and  Chinefe  Tartary ;  the 
Croceus,  or  Whambo,  or  the  Yellow  River  ;  the  Kiam,  or  the  Blue 
River  ;  and  the  Tay.  Common  water  in  China  is  very  indiiferent,  and 
is  in  fome  places  boiled  to  make  it  fit  for  ufe. 

Bays.]  The  chief  are  thofe  of  Nankin  and  Canton. 

Canals-]  Thefe  are  fufficient  to  entitle  the  ancient  Chinefe  to  the 
charafter  of  being  the  v/ifelt  and  moll:  induftrious  people  in  the  world. 
The  commodioufnefs  and  length  of  their  canals  are  incredible.  The 
chief  of  them  are  lined  with  hewn  ft'one  on  the  fides,  and  they  are  fo 
deep,  that  they  carry  large  veffels,  and  fometimes  they  extend  above  looo 
miles  in  length.  Thofe  veffels  are  fitted  up  for  all  the  conveniencies  of 
life,  and  it  has  been  thought  by  fome,  that  in  China  the  water  contains 
as  many  inhabitants  as  the  land.  They  are  furnifhed  with  flone  quays, 
and  fometimes  with  bridges  of  an  amazing  conftruftion.  The  navigation 
is  flow,  and  the  veffels  fometimes  drawn  by  men.  No  precautions  are 
wanting  that  could  be  formed  by  art  or  perfeverance  for  the  {a.fQty  of  the 
paffengers  in  cafe  a  canal  is  crofied  by  a  rapid  river,  or  expofed  to  torrents 
from  the  mountains.  Thofe  canals  and  the  variety  that  is  feen  upon 
their  borders,  renders  China  the  moil  delightful  to  the  eye  of  any  country 
in  the  world,  as  well  as  fertile,  in  places  that  are  not  fo  by  nature. 

Forests.]  Such  is  the  induftry  of  the  Chinefe,  that  they  are  not  en- 
cumbered with  forefts  or  wood,  though  no  country  is  better  fitted  for  pro- 
ducing timber  of  all  kinds.  They  fuffer,  however,  none  to  grow  but 
for  ornament  and  ufe,  or  on  the  fides  of  mountains,  from  whence  the 
trees,  when  cut  down,  can  be  conveyed  to  any  place  by  water. 

Air,  soil,  and  produce.]  The  air  of  this  empire  is  according  to 
the  fituation  of  the  places.  Towards  the  north  it  is  fnarp,  in  the  middle 
mild,  and  in  the  fouth  hot.  The  foil  is  either  by  nature  or  art  fruitful 
of  every  thing  that  can  minifter  to  the  necefTities,  conveniences,  or 
luxuries  of  liie.  The  culture  of  the  cotton,  and  the  rice  fields,  from 
which  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  clothed  and  fed,  is  ingenious  almofl 
beyond  defcription.  The  rare  trees  and  aromatic  produdions,  either 
ornamental  or  medicinal,  that  abound  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  are 
to  be  found  in  China,  and  fome  are  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  but  even  a  cata- 
logue of  them  v/ould  form  a  little  volume.  Some,  howe  er,  mull  be 
mentioned. 

The  tallow-tree  has  a  fnort  trunk,  a  fmooth  bark,  crooked  branches, 
re,d  leaves,  fhaped  like  a  heart,  and  is  about  the  height  of  a  common 
cherry-tree.  The  fruit  it  produces  has  all  the  qualities  of  our  tallow,  and 
when  manufactured  with  oil,  ferve  the  natives  as  candles,  but  they  fmeli 
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ftrong,  nor  is  tlieir  light  clear.  Of  the  other  trees,  peculiar  to  China-, 
are  feme  which  yield  a  kind  of  flour  ;  fome  partake  of  the  nature  of 
pepper.  The  gums  of  fome  are  poifonous,  but  afford  the  fineft  varnifh 
in  the  world.  After  all  that  can  be  faid  of  thofe,  and  many  other  beau- 
tiful and  ufeful  trees,  the  Chinefe,  notwithftanding  their  induftry,  are  fo 
wedded  to  their  ancient  cuilorRs,  that  they  are  very  little,  if  at  all, 
meliorated  by  cultivation.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  richeft  fruits, 
which,  in  general,  are  far  from  being-  fo  delicious  as  thofe  of  Europe, 
and  indeed  of  America.  This  is  owing  to  the  Chinefe  never  pra6:ifing 
grafting,  or  inoculation  of  trees,  and  knowing  nothing  of  experimental 
gardening 

It  would  be  unpardonable  here  not  to  mention  the  raw-filk,  which  fo 
much  abounds  in  China,  and  above  all,  the  tea-plant  or  (hrub.  It  is 
planted  in  rows,  and  pruned  to  prevent  its  luxuriancy.  Notwithftanding 
our  long  intercourfe  with  China,  writers  are  ftill  divided  about  the  dif- 
ferent fpecies  and  culture  of  this  plant..  It  is  generally  thought  that  the 
green  and  bohea  grows  on  the  fame  Ihrub,  but  that  the  latter  admits  of 
fome  kind  of  preparation,  which  takes  away  its  raking  qualities,  and 
gives  it  a  deeper  colour.  The  other  kinds,  which  go  by  the  names  of 
imperial,  congo,  finglo,  and  the  like,  are  occafioned  probably  by  the 
nature  of  the  foils,  and  from  the  provinces  in  which  they  grow.  The  cul- 
ture of  this  plant  feems  to  be  very  fimple,  and  it  is  certain,  that  fome  kinds 
are  of  a  much  higher  and  more  delicious  flavour  than  others.  It  is  thought 
that  the  fineft,  which  is  called  the  flower  of  the  tea,  is  imported  over 
land  to  Ruffia  ;  but  we  know  of  little  difference  in  'their  effedls  on  the 
human  body.    The  greateft  is  between  the  bohea  and  the  green. 

I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  Portuguefe  had  the  ufe  of  tea  long  before 
the  Englifli,  and  that  it  was  introduced  among  the  latter,  before  the  Re- 
fforation,  as  mention  of  it  is  made  in  the  firft  atl  of  parliament,  that  fet- 
tled the  excife  on  the  king  for  life  in  1660.  Catherine  of  Lifljon,  wife 
to  Charles  II.  rendered  the  ufe  of  it  common  at  his  court.  The  ginfeng, 
fo  famous  among  the  Chinefe,  as  the  univerfal  remedy,  and  monopo- 
lized even  by  their  emperors,  is  now  found  to  be  but  a  common  root, 
and  is  difcovered  in  the  Britifli  America.  ¥/hen  brought  to  Europe,  it 
is  little  diilingui(hed  for  its  healing  qualities,  and  this  infliance  alone 
ought  to  teach  us  with  what  caution  the  former  accounts  of  China  arc 
to  be  read.  The  ginfeng,  however,  is  a  native  ofuhe  Chinefe  Tartary. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  China  (if  we  are  to  believe  naturalills) 
produces  all  metals  and  minerals  that  are  known  in  the  v/orld.  White 
copper  is  peculiar  to  itfelf,  'but  we  know  of  no  extraordinary  quality  it 
poffeffes.  One  of  the  fu'hdamental  maxim.s  of  the  Chinefe  government 
is  that  of  not  introducing  a  fuperabundancy  of  gold  and  fdver,  for  fear 
of  hurting  induftry.  Their  gold  mines,  therefore,  are  but  flightly 
vvoi-ked,  and  the  currency  of  that  metal  is  fupplied  by  the  grains  the 
people  pick  up  in  the  fand  of  rivers  and  mountains.  The  fiiver  fpecie 
is  furniflied  from  the  mines  of  Honan. 

Population  and  inhabitants.]  'The  number  of  Chinefe,  by  the 
befl:  accounts,  does  not  fall  flnort  of  fifty  millions  j  a  number  difpro- 
portioned  to  what  we  are  told  of  the  vaft  population  of  particular  cities 
and  provinces.  Moft  of  thofe  accounts  are  exaggerated,  andperfons,  who. 
vifit  China,  without  any  view  of  becoming  authors,  are  greatly  difap- 
pointed  in  their  mighty  expedlations.  The  Chinefe  in  their  perfons,  are 
jniddle-fized,  their  faces  broad,  their  eyes  black  and  fmall,  their  nofes 
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rather  Ihort.  The  Chmefe  have  particular  ideas  of  beaut/.  They  pluck 
op  the  hairs  of  the  lower  part  of  their  faces,  by  the  roots,  with  tweezers, 
leaving  a  few  ftraggling  ones  by  way  of  beard.  Their  Tartar  princes 
compel  them  to  cut  o|F  the  hair  of  their  heads,  and,  like  Mahometans,  to 
wear  only  a  lock  on  the  crown.  Their  complexions  towards  the  north 
is  fair,  towards  the  fouth  fwarthy,  and  the  fatter  a  man  is,  they  think 
him  the  handfomer.  Men  of  quality,  and  learning,  who  are  not  much, 
cxpofed  to  the  fun,  are  delicately  complexioned,  and  they  who  are  bred 
to  letters,  let  the  nails  of  their  fingers  grow  to  an  enormous  length,  to 
{hew  that  they  are  not  employed  in  manual  labour. 

The  women  have  little  eyes,  plump  rofy  lips,  black  hair,  regular 
features,  and  a  delicate  though  florid  complexion.  The  fmallnefs  of 
their  feet  is  reckoned  a  principal  part  of  their  beauty,  and  no  fwathing 
is  omitted,  when  they  are  young,  to  give  them  that  accomplifhment,  fo 
that  when  they  grow  up,  they  may  be  faid  to  totter  rather  than  to  walk. 
This  fanciful  piece  of  beauty  was  probably  invented  by  the  ancient  Chi- 
nefe,  to  palliate  their  jealoufy. 

To  enter  into  all  the  flarch  ridiculous  formalities  of  the  Chinefe,  efpe^ 
cially  their  men  of  quality,  when  paying  or  receiving  vi/its,  would  give 
my  reader  little  information,  and  lefs  amufement,  and  very  probably 
come  too  late,  as  the  manners  of  the  Chinefe,  fince  they  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  Tartars,  are  greatly  altered,  and  daily  vary.  It  is  fufficient 
to  obferve,  that  the  legiflators  of  China,  looking  upon  fubmiflion  and 
fubordination  as  the  corner-ftones  of  all  fociety,  devifed  thofe  outward 
marks  of  refpe6l,  ridiculous  as  they  appear  to  us,  as  the  teft  of  duty  and 
refpeft  from  inferiors  to  fuperiors,  and  their  capital  maxim  was,  that  the 
man  who  was  deficient  in  civility,  was  void  of  good  fenfe. 

By  the  latell  and  bell  accounts,  the  Chinefe  in  general  are  the  moll 
diflioneft,  low,  thieving  fet  in  the  world,  and  they  employ  their  natural 
quicknefs  only  to  improve  the  arts  of  cheating  the  nations  they  deal 
with,  efpecially  the  Europeans,  whom  they  cheat  with  great  eafe,  par^ 
tieularly  the  Englifn,  but  they  obferve  that  none  but  a  Chinefe  can  cheat 
a  Chinefe.  They  are  fond  of  law  difputes  beyond  any  people  in  the 
world.  Their  hypocrify  is  without  bounds,  and  the  men  of  property 
among  them,  praftife  the  moll  avowed  bribery,  and  the  lowell  mean* 
neffes  to  obtain  preferment. 

Dress.]  This  varies  according  to  the  degrees  of  men  among  them. 
The  men  wear  caps  on  their  heads  of  the  fafliion  of  a  bell,  thofe  of 
quality  are  ornamented  with  jewels.  The  reft  of  their  drefs  is  eafy  and 
loofe,  confilling  of  a  veil  and  a  fafh,  a  coat  or  gown  thrown  over  them, 
filk  boots  quilted  with  cotton,  and  a  pair  of  drawers.  The  ladies  to^ 
wards  the  fouth  wear  nothing  on  their  heads.  Sometimes  their  hair  is 
drawn  up  in  a  net,  and  fometimes  it  is  diflievelled.  Their  drefs  differs 
but  little  from  that  of  the  men,  only  their  gown  or  upper  garment  has 
very  large  open  fleeves.  The  drefs,  both  of  men  and  women,  varies 
however  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  climate. 

Marriages.]  The  parties  never  fee  each  other  in  China  till  the  bar- 
gain is  concluded  by  the  parents,  and  that  is  generally  when  the  parties 
are  perfed:  children.  Next  to  being  barren,  the  greateft  fcandal  is  to 
bring  females  into  the  world  ;  and  if  a  v/oman  of  a  poor  family  happens 
to  have  three  or  four  girls,  fuccelTively,  flie  will  expofe  or  ftrangle  them  ', 
which  is  the  principal  reafon  of  fo  many  children  being  found  in  th@ 
Jftreets  and  highways. 
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Funerals.]  People  of  note  caufe  their  coffins  to  be  made,  and  tileir 
tombs  to  be  built  in  their  life-time.  No  perfons  are  buried  within  the 
walls  of  a  city,  nor  is  a  dead  corpfe  fufFered  to  be  brought  into  a  town,- 
if  a  perfon  died  in  the  country.  Every  Chinefe  keeps  in  his  houfe  a 
table,  upon  which  are  written  the  names  of  his  father,  grandfather,  and 
great-grandfather  ;  before  which  they  frequently  burn  incenfe,  and  prof- 
ti'ate  themfelves  ;  and  when  the  father  of  a  family  dies,  the  name  of  the 
great-grandfather  is  taken  away,  and  that  of  the  deceafed  is  added. 

Language.]  The  Chinefe  language  confifts  of  a  very  few  words,  or 
rather  fyllables,  which  admit  of  fo  many  variations,  and  fo  much  modi- 
lied  by  founds  and  adlion,  that  it  is  generally  thought  no  ftranger  can 
attain  it,  fo  as  to  fpeak  it. 

Genius  and  learning.]  The  genius  of  the  Chinefe  is  peculiar 
to  themfelves.  They  have  no  conception  of  what  is  beautiful  in  writing, 
regular  in  architedure,  or  natural  in  painting,  and  yet  in  their  garden- 
ing, and  planning  their  grounds,  they  hit  upon  the  true  fublime  and 
beautiful.  The  learning  of  the  Chinefe  has  been  difplayed  in  feveral- 
fpecimens  pablifhed  by  Du  Halde,  as  well  as  of  poetry,  but  they  con- 
tain no  more  than  a  fet  of  maxims  and  precepts,  accommodated  to  pub- 
lic and  private  life,  without  any  thing  argumentative  or  defcriptive. 
They  perform  all  the  operations  of  arithmetic  with  prodigious  quicknefs, 
but  differently  from  the  Europeans.  Till  the  latter  came  among  them, 
they  were  ignorant  of  mathematical  learning,  and  all  its  depending  arts. 
They  had  no  apparatus  for  agronomical  obfervations ;  and  metaphyfical 
learning,  if  it  exiiled  among  them,  was  only  known  to  their  philo- 
fophers ;  but  even  the  arts  introduced  by  the  Jefuits,  were  of  very  fhort 
duration  among  them,  and  lafted  very  little  longer  than  the  reign  of 
Cang-hi,  who  was  contemporary  with  our  Charles  II.  nor  is  it  very  pro- 
bable they  ever  will  be  revived.  It  has  been  generally  faid,  that  they 
underllood  printing  before  the  Europeans ;  but  that  can  be  only  applied 
to  block-printing,  for  the  fnfiie  and  moveable  types  were  undoubtedly 
Dutch  or  German  inventions.  The  Chinefe,  however,  had  almanacks, 
which  were  ftamped  from  plates,  or  blocks,  many  hundred  years  before 
printing  was  difcovered  in  Europe.  The  invention  of  gun  powder  is 
juftly  claimed  by  the  Chinefe,  who  made  ufe  of  it  againft  Zingis  Khan 
and  Tamerlane.  They  feem  to  have  known  nothing  of  fmall  fire-arms, 
and  to  have  been  acquainted  only  with  the  cannon,  which  they  call  the 
fire  pan.  Their  induftry  in  their  manufactures  of  ftuifs,  porcelane,  ja- 
panning, and  the  like  fedentary  trades,  is  amazing,  and  can  be  equalled 
only  by  their  labours  in  the  field,  in  making  canals,  levelling  mountains, 
railing  gardens,  and  navigating  their  j  unks  and  boats. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,]  Few  natural  curiofities  prefen^t 
themfelves  in  China,  that  have  not  been  comprehended  under  preceding 
articles.  Some  volcanos,  rivers  and  lakes,  of  particular  qualities,  are  to 
be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  The  volcano  of  Linefung  is 
faid  fometimes  to  make  fo  furious  a  d'ifcharge  of  fire  and  alhes,  as  to  oc- 
cafion  a  tempeft  in  the  air;  and  fome  of  their  lakes  are  faid  to  petrify 
fiflies  when  put  into  them.  The  artificial  curiofities  of  China  are  ftu- 
pendous.  The  great  wall,  feparating  China  from  Tartary,  to  prevent 
the  incurfions  of  the  Tartars,  is  fuppofed  to  extend  1500  miles.  It  is- 
carried  over  mountains  and  valleys,  and  reaches  from  the  province  of 
Xenfi  to  the  Kang  fea^  between  the  provinces  of  Pekin  and  Leaotum.  It 
is  in  moH  places  built  of  brick  and  mortar,  which  is  fo  well  tempered, 
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nliatt  though  It  has  ftood  for  1800  years,  it  is  but  little  decayed.  The 
beginning  of  this  wall  is  a  large  bulwark  of  ftone  raifed  in  the  fea,  ia 
•the  province  of  Patcheli,  to  the  eaft  of  Pekin,  and  almoft  in  the  fame 
latitude  ;  it  is  built  like  the  walls  of  the  capital  city  of  the  empire,  but 
much  wider,  being  terraffed  and  cafed  with  bricks,  and  is  from  20  to  25 
feet  high.  P.  Regis,  and  the  other  gentleman,  who  took  a  map  of 
thefe  provinces,  often  ilretched  a  line  on  the  top,  to  meafure  the  bafis 
of  triangles,  and  to  take  diftant  points  with  an  inftrument.  They  always 
found  it  paved  wide  enough  for  five  or  fix  horfemen  to  travel  abreall  with 
eafe.  Mention  has  been  already  made  of  the  prodigious  canals  and  roads, 
that  are  cut  through  this  empire. 

The  artificial  mountains  prefent,  on  their  tops,  temples,  monafteries, 
and  other  edifices,  fabricated  by  hands.    Some  part,  however,  of  what 
we  are  told  concerning  the  cavities  in  thefe  mountains,  feems  to  be  fabu- 
lous.   The  Chinefe  bridges  cannot  be  fufhciently  admired.    They  are 
built  fometimes  upon  barges  ftrongly  chained  together,  yet  fo  as  to  be 
parted,  and  to  let  the  veffels  pafs  that  fail  up  and  down  the  river.  Some 
of  them  run  from  mountain  to  mountain,  and  confift  only  of  one  arch; 
that  over  the  river  SafFrany  is  400  cubits  long,  and  500  high^  though  a 
fingle  arch,  and  joins  two  mountains  ;  and  fome  in  the  interior  parts  of 
the  empire,  are  faid  to  be  ftill  more  ftupendous.    The  triumphal  arches 
of  this  country  form  the  next  fpecies  of  artificial  curioiities.  Though 
they  are  not  built  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  ftyle  of  architecture,  yet  they 
are  fuperb  and  beautiful,  and  eredled  to  the  memories  of  their  great  men, 
with  vaft  labour  and  expence.    They  are  faid  in  the  whole  to  be  iioo, 
2CO  of  which  are  particularly  magnificent.  Their  fepulchral  monuments 
make  likewife  a  great  figure.    Their  towers,  the  models  of  which  are 
now  fo  common  in  Europe  under  the  name  of  pagodas,  are  vail  embel- 
lifhments  to  the  face  of  their  country.    They  feem  to  be  conftruded  by 
a  regular  order,  an^l  all  of  them  are  finifhed  with  exquifite  carvings  and 
gildings,  and  other  ornaments  ;  that  at  Nankin,  which  is  200  feet  high, 
and  40  in  diameter,  is  the  moll:  admired..    It  is  called  the  Porcelaine 
Tower,  becaufe  it  isiined  with  Chinefe  tiles.   Their  temples  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  difagreeable  talle  in  which  they  are  built,  for  their 
capacioufnefs,  their  whimfical  ornaments,  and  the  uglinefs  of  the  idols 
they  contain.    The  Chinefe  are  remarkably  fond  of  bells,  which  gave 
name  to  one  of  their  principal  feftivals.  A  bell  of  Pekin-weighs  120,000 
pounds,  but  its  found  is  faid  to  be  difagreeable.    The  laft  curiofity  I 
lhall  mention,  is  their  £re-works,  which  in  China  exceed  thofe  of  all 
other  nations.  In  Ihort,  every  province  in  China  is  a  fcene  of  curiofities. 
Their  buildings,  excepting,  as  mentioned,  their  pagodas,  being  con- 
.fined  to  no  order,  and  fufceptible  of  all  kinds  of  ornaments,  have  a 
=wild  variety,  and  a  pleafing  elegance  not  void  of  magnificence,  that  is 
-agreeable  to  the  eye  and  the  imagination,  and  prefent  a  diverfity  of  ob- 
jeds  not  to  be  found  in  European  architcdure. 

Chief  cities.]  Little  can  be  faid  of  thefe  more  than  that  fome  of 
'them  areimmenfe,  and  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  their  population  is 
much  exaggerated.  The  empire  is  faid  to  contain  4400  walled  cities ; 
the  chief  of  which  are  Pekin,  Nankin,  and  Canton.  The  former  is  the 
refidence  of  the  prefent  royal  family,  and  is  moderately  reckoned  to  con- 
tain two  millions  of  inhabitants,  but  Nankin  is  faid  to  exceed  it  both  in 
:extent  and  population.  The  walls  of  Pekin  are  fifty  cubits  high,  and  are 
,defended  by  towers,  at  ^  bow-lhot  diftance  from  each  otherj  with  re- 
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doubts  at  every  gate.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  like  London  and  Wefl- 
jninfter,  the  Chinefe  and  the  Tartar.  The  imperial  palace,  which  is  no 
other  than  an  amazing  afTemblage  of  neat  beautiful  buildings,  but  with- 
out order  or  regularity,  ftands  in  the  latter. 

Trade  and  manufactures.]  China  is  fo  happily  fituated,  and 
produces  fuch  a  variety  of  materials  for  manufaftures,  that  it  may  be  faid 
to  be  the  native  land  of  induftry  ;  but  it  is  an  induftry  without  tafte  or 
elegance,  though  carried  on  with  vaft  art  and  neatnefs.  They  make  paper 
of  the  bark  of  bamboo,  and  other  trees,  as  well  as  of  cotton,  but  not 
comparable  for  records  or  printing,  to  the  European.  Their  ink,  for 
the  ufe  of  drawing,  is  well  known  in  England,  and  is  faid  to  be  made  of 
oil  and  lamp-black.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  antiquity  of  their 
printing,  which  they  IHII  do  by  cutting  their  charaders  on  blocks  of 
Vvood.  The  manufadlure  of  that  earthen  ware  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  China,  was  long  a  fecretin  Europe,  and  brought  immenfe  fums 
to  that  country.  The  ancients  knew  and  efteemed  it  highly,  under  the 
name  of  Porcelaine,  but  it  was  of  a  much  better  fabric  than  the  modern. 
Though  the  Chinefe  afFedl  to  keep  that  manufacture  ftill  a  fecret,  yet  it 
is  well  known  that  the  principal  material  is  a  prepared  pulverized  earth, 
and  that  fevcral  European  countries  far  exceed  the  Chinefe  in  manufac- 
turing this  commodity  *.  The  Chinefe  filks  are  generally  plain  and 
flowered  gawfes,  and  they  are  faid  to  have  been  originally  fabricated 
in  that  country,  where  the  art  of  rearing  filk- worms  was  firft  difcovered. 
They  manufadure  filks,  likewife,  of  a  more  durable  kind ;  and  their 
cotton,  and  other  cloths,  are  famous  for  furnifhing  a  light  warm  wear. 

Their  trade,  it  is  well  known,  is  open  to  all  the  European  nations, 
with  whom  they  deal  for  ready  money  ;  for  fuch  is  the  pride  and  avarice 
of  the  Chinefe,  that  they  think  no  manufadlures  equal  to  their  own. 
But  it  is  certain,  that  fmce  the  difcovery  of  the  porcelain  manufaftures, 
and  the  vaft  improvements  the  Europeans  have  made  in  the  weaving 
branches,  the  Chinefe  commerce  has  been  on  the  decline. 

Constitution  and  government.]  This  was  a  moft  inflruftive 
entertaining  article,  before  the  conqueft  of  China  by  the  Tartars ;  for 
though  their  princes  retain  many  fundamental  maxims  of  the  old  Chinefe, 
they  have  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  deviate  from  the  ancient  difcipline 
in  many  refpedls.  Perhaps  their  acquaintance  with  the  Europeans  may 
have  contributed  to  their  degeneracy.  The  original  plan  of  the  Chinefe 
government  was  patriarchal,  almoft  in  the  ftrideft  fenfe  of  the  word. 
Duty  and  obedience  to  the  father  of  each  family  v/as  recommended  and 
enforced  in  the  moft  rigorous  manner,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  emperor 
was  confidered  as  the  father  of  the  whole.  His  mandarines,  or  great  ^ 
officers  of  ftate,  were  looked  upon  as  his  fubftitutes,  and  the  degrees  of 
fubmiffion  which  were  due  from  the  inferior  ranks  to  fuperior,  were 
fettled  and  obferved  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  precifion,  and  in  a  manner 
that  to  us  feems  highly  ridiculous.  The  fimple  claim  of  obedience  re- 
quired great  addrefs  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  to  render  it  ef- 
feftual and  the  Chinefe  legiflators,  Confucius  particularly,  appear  to 
have  been  men  of  wonderful  abilities.  They  enveloped  their  dictates 
in  a  number  of  myftical  appearances,  fo  as  to  firike  the  people  with  awe 

The  Engliih  in  particular  have  carried  this  branch  to  a  high  degree  of  perfecSlion, 
as  appears  from  the  conimiflions  which  have  been  received  of  late  from  feveral  princes 
of  Europe  ;  and  we  hope  that  a  manufadlure  fo  generally  lifefyl  will  pieet  with  en- 
couragement from  every  true  patriot  among  ourfdves. 

and 
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ar,d  veneration.  The  mandarines  had  modes  of  fpeaking  and  writing, 
diiFerent  from  thofe  of  other  fubjedls,  and  the  people  were  taught  to  be^ 
Jieve  that  their  princes  partook  of  divinity,  {o  that  they  were  feldom 
feen,  snd  more  feldom  approached. 

Though  this  fyftem  preferved  the  public  tranquility,  for  an  incredible 
number  of  years,  yet  it  had  a  fundamental  effeft  that  often  convulfed, 
and  at  laft  proved  fatal  to  the  ftate,  becaufe  the  fame  attention  was  not 
paid  to  the  military  as  the  civil  duties.  The  Chinefe  had  paflions  like 
other  men,  and  fometimes  a  weak  or  wicked  adminillration  drove  them 
into  arms,  and  a  revolution  eafiiy  fucceeded,  which  they  juftified  by  fay- 
ing that  their  fovereign  had  ceafed  to  be  their  father.  During  thofe  com- 
motions, one  of  the  parties  naturally  invited  their  neighbours,  the  Tartars, 
to  their  affiftance,  and  it  was  thus  thofe  barbarians,  who  had  great  figacity, 
became  acquainted  with  the  weak  fide  of  theirconftitution,  and  they  avail- 
ed themfelves  accordingly,  by  invading  and  conquering  the  eiilpire. 

Befides  the  great  doctrine  of  patriarchal  obedience,  the  Chinefe  had 
fumptuary  laws,  and  regulations  for  the  expences  of  all  degrees  of  fubjedls, 
which  were  very  ufefulin  preferving  the  public  tranquility,  and  prevent- 
ing the  effedts  of  ambition.  By  their  inftitutions,  likewife,  the  mandarines 
might  remonftrate  to  the  emperor,  but  in  the  moft  fubmilTive  manner, 
upon  the  errors  of  his  government ;  and  when  he  was  a  virtuous  prince, 
this  freedom  was  often  attended  with  the  moft  falutary  efFeAs.  No  country 
in  the  world  is  fo  well  provided  with  magiftrates  for  the  difcharge  of  j  uftice, 
both  in  civil  &r.d  crimi^ial  matters,  as  China,  but  they  are  often  inefFeftual 
throuc^'h  want  of  public  virtue  in  the  execution.  The  emperor  is  ftylcd 
Ho/y  Son  vf  Heauen^  SoU  Goverm  of  the  Earth,  Great  Father  of  his  Feople. 

Religion.]  This  article  is  nearly  connected  with  the  preceding. 
Though  the  ancient  Chinefe  worfhipped  idols,  and  feemed  to  admit  of  a 
particular  providence,  yet  their  philofophers  and  legiflators  were  atheifts 
or  materialifts,  and  indulged  the  people  in  the  worlhip  of  fenfible  objefts, 
only  to  make  them  more  fubmiifive  to  government.  The  Jefuits  long 
impofed  upon  the  public  of  Europe  on  this  head,  and  fufFered  their  pro- 
Iclytes  to  worfliip  Tien,  pretending,  that  it  was  no  other  than  the  name 
of  God  ;  but  a  ftrid  fcrutiny  being  made  by  the  court  of  Rome,  it  was 
found  to  fignify  univerfal  matter.  The  truth  is,  Confucius,  and  the 
Chinefe  legiflators  introduced  a  moft  excellent  fyftem  of  morals  among 
the  people,  and  endeavoured  to  fupply  the  belief  of  a  future  ftate,  by 
prefcribing  to  them  the  worQiip  of  inferior  deities.  Their  morality  ap- 
proximates to  that  of  Chriftianity,  but  as  we  know  little  of  their  re- 
ligion, but  through  the  Jefuits,  we  cannot  adopt  for  truth  the  numerous 
inftances  which  they  tell  us  of  the  conformity  of  the  Chinefe  with  the 
Chrirtian  religion.  Thofe  fathers,  it  muft  be  owned,  were  men  of  great 
abilities,  and  made  a  v/onderful  progrefs  above  a  century  ago  in  their 
converfions  ;  but  they  miftook  the  true  character  of  the  emperor  who 
was  their  patron,  for  he  no  fooner  found  that  they  were  in  faft  afpiring 
to  the  civil  direction  of  the  government,  than  he  expelled  them,  levelled 
their  churches  with  the  ground,  and  prohibited  the  exercife  of  their  re- 
ligion ;  fince  which  time  Chriftianity  has  made  no  figure  in  China. 

Reve"  uFs.]  Thefe  are  faid  by  fome,  to  amount  to  twenty  millions 
fterling  a  year  ;  but  this  cannot  be  meant  in  money,  which  does  not  at 
all  abound  in  China.  The  taxes  collefted  for  the  ufe  of  the  govern- 
ment in  rice,  and  other  commodities,  are  certainly  very  great,  and  very 
pofiibly  amount  to  that  fum. 
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Military  and  marine  strength.]  China  is,  at  this  time,  a  fae 
mors  powerful  empire  than  it  was  before  its  conqueft  by  the  eaftern  Tar- 
tars in  1644.  This  is  owing  to  the  confummate  policy  of  Chun-tchi,  the 
firft  Tartarian  emperor  of  China,  who  obliged  his  hereditary  fubjedls  to 
.conform  themfelves  to  the  Chinefe  manners  and  policy,  and  the  Chinefe 
to  wear  the  Tartar  drefs  and  arms.  The  two  nations  were  thereby  in- 
corporated. The  Chinefe  were  appointed  to  all  the  civil  offices  of  the 
empire.  The  emperor  made  Pekin  the  feat  of  his  government,  and  the 
Tartars  quietly  fubmitted  to  a  change  of  their  country  and  condition, 
which  was  fo  much  in  their  favour. 

This  fecurity,  however,  of  the  Chinefe  from  the  Tartars,  takes  from 
them  all  military  objecls ;  the  Tartar  power  alone  being  formidable  to 
that  empire.  The  only  danger  that  threatens  it  at  prefent,  is  the  difufe 
of  arms.  The  Chinefe  land  army  is  faid  to  confift  of  five  millions  of 
men,  bur  in  thefe  are  comprehended  all  who  are  employed  in  the  col- 
leftion  of  the  revenue,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  canals,  the  great 
roads,  and  the  public  peace.  The  imperial  guards  amount  to  about 
30,000.  As  to  the  marine  force,  it  is  compofed  chiefly  of  the  junks, 
we  have  already  mentioned,  and  other  fmall  Hiips,  that  trade  coaft-ways, 
or  to  the  neighbouring  countries,  or  to  prevent  fudden  defcents. 

History.]  The  Chinefe  pretend,  as  a  nation,  to  an  antiquity  be- 
yond all  meafure  of  credibility  ;  but  though  their  pretenfions  have  been 
repeatedly  confuted  by  learned  men,  they  certainly  have  evidences  of  a 
much  higher  antiquity  than  any  people  on  earth  (the  Jews  perhaps 
lEXcepted)  can  produce.  Their  exaftnefs  in  ailronomical  obfervations, 
rude  as  they  were  in  that  fcience,  before  their  commerce  with  the  Eu- 
ropeans ;  their  immemorial  ufe  of  printing  ;  their  peaceable  patriarchal 
fcheme  of  government,  and  feverai  other  incidental  advantages,  contri- 
buted to  this  priority.  A  fuccelTion  of  excellent  princes,  and  a  duration 
of  domeftic  tranquillity,  united  legiflation  with  philofophy,  and  produced 
their  Fo-hi,  whofe  hifiory,  however,  is  wrapped  up  in  myfleries ;  their 
Li-Laokum,  and,  above  all,  their  Confucius,  at  once  the  Solon  and  the 
Socrates  of  China.  After  all,  the  internal  revolutions  of  the  empire, 
though  rare, "produced  the  moil  dreadful  efFe£ls,  in  proportion  as  its  con- 
ilitution  was  pacific,  and  they  were  attended  with  the  moft  bloody  ex- 
terminations in  fome  provinces  ;  fo  that  though  the  Chinefe  empire  is 
Jiereditary,  the  imperial  fucceffion  was  more  than  once  broken  into. 

Neither  the  great  Zingis  Khan,  nor  Tam.erlane,  though  they  often 
defeated  the  Chinefe,  could  fubdue  their  empire,  and  neither  of  them 
could  keep  the  conquefts  they  made  there.  The  celebrated  wall  proved 
but  a  feeble  barrier  againft  the  arms  of  thofe  famous  Tartars.  After  their 
i[_nvalions  were  over,  the  Chinefe  went  to  war  with  the  Manchew Tartars, 
•while  an  indolent  worth lefs  emperor,  Tfong-tching,  was  upon  the  throne. 
In  the  mean  v/hile  a  bold  rebel,  named  Li-cong-tfe,  in  the  province  of 
Se-tchuen,  dethroned  the  emperor,  who  hanged  himfelf,  as  did  moil  of 
his  courtiers  and  women.  Ou-fan-quey,  the  Ghinefe  general,  on  thp 
frontiers  of  Tartary,  refufed  to  recognize  the  ufurper,  and  made  a  peace 
with  Tfongate,  the  Manchew  prince,  who  drove  the  ufurper  from  the 
throne,  and  took  poffeflion  of  it  himfelf,  about  the  year  1644.  The 
Tartar  maintained  himfelf  in  his  authority,  and,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, wifely  incorporated  his  hereditary  fabjecls  with  the  Chinefe,  fothaj 
in  efFe£l  Manchew  Tartary  became  an  acquifition  to  China.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  prince  of  great  natfiral  and  acquired  abilities,  who  was  thp 
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patron  of  the  Jefults,  bat  knew  how  to  check  them  when  he  found  them 
intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  his  government. 

About  the  year  1661,  the  Chinefe,  under  this  Tartar  family,  drove  the 
Dutch  out  of  the  ifland  of  Formofa,  which  the  latter  had  taken  from  the 
Portugufe.  Though  the  intercourfe  between  Europe  and  China  has  been 
greatly  improved  fince  that  time,  yet  we  know  very  little  of  the  internal 
events  of  China,  excepting  thofe  that  alfe£l  our  trade,  which  is  now  at  a 
low  pafs  in  that  country,  owing  to  the  vaft  diftance  and  uncertainty  of 
the  voyage,  the  native  chicanery  of  the  Chinefe  themfelves,  and  the 
Europeans  having  fupplied  themfelves  either  at  home  or  from  other  coun- 
tries with  many  of  their  commodities. 

;  —  
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Situation  and  1^  ^T^HIS  vaft  country  is  fituated  between  the 
BOUNDARIES.  \  J,  66th  and  109th  deg.  of  eaft  longitude 
and  between  i  and  40  of  north  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  countries  of  Ufbec  Tartary  and  Tibet;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  Indian 
Ocean  ;  on  the  eaft,  by  China  and  the  Chinefe  fea ;  and  on  the  v/eft,  by 
Perfia  and  the  Indian  fea. 

Divisions.]  I  fhall  divide,  as  others  have  done,  India  at  large  into 
three  great  parts ;  riril,  the  Peninfula  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  called 
the  Farther  Peninfula;  fecondly,  the  main  land,  or  the  Mogul's  empire; 
thirdly,  the  Peninfula  within  or  on  this  fide  the  Ganges:  all  of  them  vaft, 
populous,  and  extended  empires.  But  it  is  necelTary,  in  order  to  fave 
many  repetitions,  to  premife  an  account  of  fome  particulars  that  are  in. 
common  to  thofe  numerous  nations,  which  ftiall  be  extradled  from  the 
moft  enlightened  of  our  modern  writers  who  have  vifitcd  the  country  in  the 
Service  or  the  Eaft  India  company. 

Population,  inhabitants,    7     Mr.  Orme,  an  excellent  and  an 

RELIGION,  AND  GOVERNMENT,  {"authentic  hiftorian,  comprehends 
jhe  two  latter  divifions  under  the  title  of  Indoftan.  The  Mahometans, 
(fays  he)  who^re  called  Moors,  of  Indoftan,  and  computed  to  be  about 
ten  millions,  and  the  Indians  about  a  hundred  millions.  Above  half  the 
empire  is  fubjeft  to  rajahs,  or  kings,  who  derive  their  defcent  from  the 
old  princes  of  India,  and  exercife  all  rights  of  fovereignty,  only  paying 
a  tribute  to  the  great  Mogul,  and  obferving  the  treaties  by  which  their 
^nceftors  recognized  his  fuperiority.  In  other  refpecls  the  government  of 
Indoftan  is  full  of  wife  checks  upon  the  overgrowing  greatnefs  of  any  fub- 
jeft ;  but  (as  all  precautions  of  that  kind  depend  upon  the  adminiftra- 
tion)  the  indolence  and  barbarity  of  the  Moguls  or  emperors,  and  their 
great  viceroys,  have  rendered  them  fruitlefs. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  India  are  called  Gentoos,  or,  as  others  call 
them,  Hindoos,  They  pretend  that  Brumma,  who  was  their  legiflator 
both  in  politics  and  religion,  was  inferior  only  to  God,  and  that  he 
exifted  many  thoufand  years  before  our  account  of  the  creation.  This 
Brumm?.,  probably,  was  fome  great  and  good  genius,  whofe  beneficence, 
like  that  of  the  pagan  legiftators,  led  his  people  and  their  pofterity  to 
pay  him  divine  honours.  The  bramins  (for  fo  the  Gentoo  priefts  are 
called)  pretend  that  he  bequeathed  to  them  a  bock  called  the  Vidam, 
containing  his  dodrines  and  inftitutions  j  and  that  though  the  original 

^  is 
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is  loft,  they  are  ftiil  poffeiTed  of  a  commentary  upon  it,  called  the  Shah- 
ftah,  which  is  v/rote  in  the  San fcrit  language,  now  a  dead  language,  and 
known  only  to  the  bramins  who  ftudy  it.  The  foundation  of  Brumma** 
dodrine  confilled  in  the  belief  of  a  fupreme  Being,  who  has  created  a 
regular  gradation  of  beings,  fome  fuperior,  and  fome  inferior  to  man  : 
in  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  puniQi- 
ments,  which  is  toconfiftof  a  tranfmigration  into  different  bodies,  accord- 
ing to  the  lives  they  have  led  in  their  pre-exiftent  ftate.  From*this  it  ap- 
pears more  than  probable  that  the  Pythagorean  metempfychofis  took  its 
rife  in  India. 

The  neceffity  of  inculcating  this  fublime,  but  otherwife  complicated 
dodtrine,  into  the  lower  ranks,  induced  the  bramins,  who  are  by  no 
,  means  unanimous  in  their  doftrines,  to  have  recourfe  to  fenfible  repre- 
fentations  of  their  Deity  and  his  attributes ;  fo  that  the  original  dodtrines 
of  Brumma  have  degenerated  to  rank  ridiculous  idolatry,  in  the  worlhip 
of  the  moft  hideous  figures,  either  delineated  or  carved  ;  and  the  belief 
of  an  omnipotent  Being  is  now  almofl:  loft  among  the  Gentoos. 

Thofe  Indians  are  particularly  diftinguiftied  from  the  reft  of  mankind 
by  their  divifion  into  tribes,  the  four  principal  of  which  are  the  bramins, 
foldiers,  labourers,  and  mechanics.  Thefe  are  again  fubdivided  into  a 
multiplicity  of  inferior  diftindlions.  The  bramins  have  an  entire  power, 
which  they  ufe  commonly  to  very  bad  purpofes,  over  the  minds  of  tha 
people;  though  fome  of  them  are  fuperftitious,  moral,  and  innocent. 
They  are  all  of  them  fuch  bigots,  that,  excepting  the  Hallachores,  who 
are  the  refufe  and  outcafts  of  the  other  tribes,  and  difowned  and  detefted 
by  them  all,  Mr.  Scrafton  doubts  (whatever  the  Roman  catholics  may 
pretend)  whether  there  ever  was  an  inftance  of  any  other  of  the  Gentoos 
being  converted  by  the  milTionaries.  In  fhort,  the  bramins  in  general  are 
a  deiigning  degenerate  fet  of  men  ;  but  Mr.  Scrafton,  who  gives  us  that 
.pifture  of  them,  acknowledges  that,  amidft  all  their  errors,  they  agree  in 
thofe  truths  which  form  the  harmony  of  the  univerfe,  that  there  is  oie 
Jupremf.  ijo/Jy  and  that  he  is  beli  plcajed  by  chanty  and  good  ^orks. 

The  foldiers  are  commonly  called  Rajah  poots,  or  perfons  defcended 
from  rajahs,  refide  chiefly  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  are  gene- 
rally more  fair  complexioned  than  the  people  of  the  fouthern  provinces, 
who  are  quite  black.  Thefe  rajah-poots  are  a  robuft,  brave,  faithful  peo- 
ple, and  enter  into  the  fervice  of  thefe  who  will  pay  them  ;  but  when 
their  leader  falls  in  battle,  they  think  that  their  engagements  to  him  are 
finiflied,  and  they  run  off  the  field  without  any  ftain  upon  their  reputation. 
The  labourers  are  the  farmers  and  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  lands. 

^  The  mechanicks  are  merchants,  bankers,  traders  of  all  kinds,  and  arc 

-divided  into  many  fubordinations. 

Thofe  different  tribes  (fays  Mr.  Scrafton)  are  forbid  to  intermarry,  to 
cohabit,  to  eat  with  each  other,  or  even  to  drink  out  of  the  fame  veffel 
with  one  of  another  tribe  ;  and  every  deviation  in  thefe  points,  fubjedls 
them  to  be  rejefted  by  their  tribe,  renders  them  for  ever  polluted,  and  they 
are  thenceforth  obliged  to  herd  with  the  Hallachores.  This  divifion 
is  attended  with  infinite  inconveniencies,  for,  excepting  the  rajah-poots, 
no  Gentoo  thinks  of  defending  himfelf  in  cafe  of  invafions,  which,  when 
made  from  the  fea,  have  been  generally  fuccefsful.  The  fame  divifion, 
however,  has,  notwithftanding  all  the  convulfions  of  their  government, 
and  all  their  oppreffions  under  the  Mahometans,  preferved  their  manufac- 
tures 
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tures  among  them,  which,  while  the  fon  can  follow  no  other  trade  than 
that  of  his  father,  can  never  be  loft  but  by  exterminating  the  people. 

Different  kinds  of  food  are  affigned  to  different  tribes.  The  bramins 
touch  nothing  that  has  life  ;  the  foldiers  are  permitted  to  eat  venifon, 
mutton,  and  fifli ;  the  labourers  and  merchants  live  differently,  according 
to  their  fex  and  profeffions,  fome  of  them  being  allowed  to  eat  ii(h,  but 
none  of  them  animal  food. 

Their  praftice  of  women  burning  themfelves,  upon  the  death  of  their 
hufbands,  is  now  faid  to  be  difufed  all  over  Indoftan  ;  and  the  Gentoos 
in  general  chufe  death  by  famine  rather  than  pollute  themfelves  by  eating 
a  forbidden  food.  This  picture  of  the  Ggntoos  feems  to  be  drawn  before 
our  wars  with  the  French  in  that  country ;  for  if  we  are  to  believe  fome 
travellers,  they  begin  now  to  relax  in  the  praftice  of  their  religious  duties. 
The  Gentoos  are  as  careful  of  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  and  their 
public  works  and  conveniencies,  as  the  Chinefe  ;  and  there  fcarcely  is  an 
inftance  of  a  robbery  in  all  Indoftan,  though  the  diamond  merchants  travel 
without  defenfive  weapons. 

The  temples  or  pagodas  of  the  Gentoos,  are  ftupendous,  but  diguftful 
Hone  buildings,  eredled  in  every  capita!,  and  under  the  tuition  of  the 
bramins.  If  the  bramins  are  mailers  of  any  uncommon  art  or  fcience, 
they  turn  it  to  the  purpofes  of  profit  from  their  ignorant  votaries.  Mr. 
Scrafton  fays,  that  they  know  how  to  calculate  ecliplcs ;  and  that  judicial 
aftrology  is  fo  prevalent  among  them,  that  half  the  year  is  taken  sp  with 
unlucky  days;  the  head  aftrologer  being  always  confulted  in  their  coun- 
cils. The  Mahometans  likewife  encourage  thofe  fuperftitions,  and  look 
upon  all  the  fruits  of  the  Gentoo  induftry  as  belonging  to  themfelves.  Tho* 
the  Gentoos  are  entirely  palTive  under  all  their  opprefiions,  and  by  their 
Hate  of  exiftence,  the  pradlice  of  their  religion,  and  the  fcantinefs  of  their 
food,  have  nothing  of  that  refentment  in  their  nature  that  animates  the 
reft  of  mankind;  yet  they  are  fufceptible  of  avarice,  and  fometimes  bury 
their  money,  and  rather  than  difcover  it  put  themfelves  to  death  bypoifoii 
or  otherwife.  This  pra^ldce,  which  it  feems  is  not  uncommon,  accounts 
for  the  vaft  fcarcity  of  filver  that  till  of  late  prevailed  in  Indoftan. 

The  reafons  above  mentioned  account  likewife  for  their  being  free  of  all 
thofe  paflions,  particulary  that  of  love,  and  fenfations  that  render  the  reft 
of  mankind  either  happy  or  miferable.  Their  perpetual  ufeofrice,  their 
chief  food,  gives  them  but  little  nouriftiment;  and  their  marrying  early, 
the  males  before  fourteen,  and  their  women  at  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age, 
keeps  them  low  and  feeble  in  their  perfons.  A  man  is  in  the  decline  of 
life  at  thirty,  and  the  beauty  of  the  women  is  on  decay  at  eighteen  : 
at  twenty-five  they  have  all  the  marks  of  old  age.  We  are  not  therefore 
to  wouder  at  their  being  foon  ftrangers  to  all  perfonal  exertion  and  vigour 
of  mind ;  and  it  is  with  them  a  frequent  faying,  that  it  is  better  to  fit 
than  to  walk,  to  lie  down  than  to  fit,  to  fieep  than  to  wake,  and  death 
is  the  beft  of  all. 

The  Mahometans,  who,  in  Indoftan,  are  called  Moors,  are  of  Perfian, 
Turkifti,  Arabic,  and  other  extradions.  They  early  began,  in  the 
reigns  of  the  califs  of  Bagdat,  to  invade  Indoftan.  They  penetrated  as 
far  as  Delhi,  which  they  made  their  capital.  They  fettled  colonies  in 
feveral  places,  whofe  defcendants  are  called  Pytans;  but  their  empire  was 
overthrown  by  Tamerlane,  who  founded  the  Mogul  government,  which 
ftill  fubfifts.  Thofe  princes  being  ftrid  Mahometans,  received  under 
their  protedion  all  who  profefted  the  fame  religion,  and  who  being  a 
i.  brave 
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;l).rave  aflive  people,  counterbalanced  the  numbers  of  the  natives.  The^ 
are  faid  to  have  introduced  the  divifion  of  provinces,  over  which  they  ap- 
ipointed  foubahs  ;  and  thofe  provinces,  each  of  which  might  be  ftyled  a 
kingdom,  were  fubdivided  into  nabobfliips,  each  nabob  being  immedi- 
.ately  accountable  to  his  foubah,  who  in  procefs  of  time  became  almoil 
independent  on  the  emperor,  or,  as  he  is  called,  the  great  Mogul,  upon 
.their  paying  him  an  annual  tribute.  The  vail  refort  of  Perfian  and  Tar- 
tar tri'bes  have  likevvife  ilrengthened  the  Mahometan  government;  but  it 
is  ebfervable,  that  in  two  or  three  generations,  the  progeny  of  all  thofe  ad- 
venturers,  who,  though  they  bring  nothing  with  them  but  their  horfes 
and  their  fwords,  degenerate  into  all  the  eaftern  indolence  and  fenfuality. 

Of  all  thofe  tribes,  the  Marattas  at  prefent  make  the  greateft  figure. 
"They  are  a  kind  of  mercenaries,  who  live  on  the  raountai-ns  between  [n- 
<loJlan  and  Perfia.  They  commonly  ferve  on  horfeback,  and  when  well 
^commanded,  they  have  been  known  to  give  law  even  to  thecourt  of  Delhi. 
Though  they  are  originally  Gentoos,  yet  they  are  of  bold  adlive  fpirits, 
^nd  pay  no  great  refpeft  to  the  principles  of  their  religion.  Mr.  Scrafton 
vfays,  that  the  Mahometans  or  Moors  are  of  fo  deteftable  a  charader,  that 
lie  never  knew  above  two  or  three  exceptions,  and  thofe  were  among  the 
Tajtar  and  Perfian  officers  of  the  army.  They  are  void  of  every  principle 
even  of  their  own  religion  4  and  if  they  have  a  virtue,  it  is  an  appearance 
^f  hofpitality,  but  it  is  an  appearance  only  ;  for  while  they  are  drinking 
;with,  and  embracing  a  friend,  they  will  ftab  him  to  the  heart. 

The  people  of  Indoftan  are  governed  by  no  written  laws,  and  their 
.courts  of  juilice  are  direded  by  precedents.  The  Mahometan  inflitutes 
^prevail  only  in  their  great  towns  and  their  neighbourhood.  The  empire 
is  hereditary^  and  the  emperor  is  heir  only  to  his  own  officers.  All  lands 
go  in  the  hereditary  line,  and  continue  in  that  ilate  even  down  to  the  fub- 
^tenants,  while  the  lord  can  pay  his  taxes,  and  the  latter  their  rent,  both 
.which  are  immutably  fixed  in  the  public  books  of  each  diftridt.  The 
imperial  demefne  lands  are  thofe  of  the  great  rajah  families,  which  fell  to- 
Tamerlane  and  his  fucceffors.  Certains  portions  of  them  are  called  jag- 
.liire  lands,  and  are  bellowed  by  the  crown  on  the  great  lords  or  omraks, 
and  upon  their  death  revert  to  the  emperor  ;  but  the  rights  of  the  fub- 
tenanrs,  even  cf  thofe  lands,  are  indefeafible. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  government  by  which  this  great  empire  long 
fubiilled,  without  almoil  the  femblance  of  virtue  among  its  great  officers 
-either  civil  or  military.  It  was  iliaken,  however,  after  the  invafion  of 
Mahomet  Shah,  which  was  attended  by  fo  great  a  diminution  of  the  im- 
perial authority,  that  the  foubahs  and  nabobs  became  abfolute  in  their 
^wn  governments.  Though  they  could  not  alter  the  fundamental  laws  cf 
property,  yet  they  invented  new  taxes,  which  beggared  the  people,  to 
pay  their  o\vn  ar^nies  and  fupport  their  power  ;  fo  that  many  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  few  years  ;3.go,  after  being  unmercifully  plundered  by  colleftors 
and  tax-m.allers,  were  left  to  perifh  through  want.  To  fum  up  the  mifery 
of  the  inhabitants,,  thofe  foubahs  and  nabohs,  and  other  Mahometan 
governors,  employed  the  bramins  and  the  Gentoos  themfelves  as  the  minif- 
ters  of  their  rapacioufnefs  and  cruelties.  Upon  the  wholje,  ever  fmce  the 
invafion  ofKouli  Kan,  Indofcan,  from  being  the  bell  regulated  govern- 
ment in  the  world,  is  become  a  fcene  of  mere  anarchy  or  itratocracy  ; 
,every  great  man  protects  himfelf  in  his  tyranny  by  his  foldiers,  whole 
pay  far  exceeds  the  natural  riches  of  his  government.  As  private  ailafS- 
Rations  and  other  xnurdexs  a^re  ixere.cornmitted  with  impaaity,  the  people. 
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^6  know  they  can  be  in  no  worfe  eftate,  concern  themfelves  very  little  ii* 
the  revolutions  of  government.  To  the  above  caufes  are  owing  the  pre- 
fent  fucceffesof  the  Englifii  in  Indoftan  ;  and  it  is  their  intereft  to  bring,, 
as  foon  as  pofiible,  that  government  back  to  its  firft  principles  under  the 
family  of  Tamerlane.  The  reader,  from  this  reprefentation,  may  per- 
ceive likevvife,  that  all  that  the  Englifh  have  acquired  in  point  of  territory^- 
has  been  gained  from  ufurpers  and  robbers ;  and  their  poffeffion  of  it 
being  guarantied  by  the  prefent  lawful  emperor,  is  founded  upon  the 
laws  and  conftitutions  of  that  country. 

It  may  be  here  proper  juft  to  obferve,  that  the  complexion  of  the  Gen" 
toos  is  black,  their  hair  long,  and  the  features  of  both  fexes  regular.  At 
court,  however,  the  great  families  are  ambitious  of  intermarrying  witk 
Perfians  and  Tartars,  on  account  of  the  fairnefs  of  their  complexion,  re- 
fcmbling  that  of  their  conqueror  Tamerlane  and  his  great  generals. 


The  Peninsula  of  INDIA  beyond  the  Ganges,  calleJ 
the  Farther  Peninsula. 


Length 
Breadth 


Situation  and  extent. 
Miles.  Degrees. 

between  \ 


I  and  30  North  latitude, 
92  and  109  Eaft  longitude. 


,  '  B  ^HIS  peninfnla  is  bounded  by  Tibet  and  Chin2> 
J[    on  the  north  ;  by  China,  and  the  Chinefe  fea. 


BOUNDAR  IBS. 

on  the  eaft ;  by  the  fame  fea,  and  the  llraits  of  Malacca,  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  by  the  bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Hither  India,  on  the  weft. 

Grand  divifions.  Subdivifions. 

f  Acham   

)  Ava   

C  Aracaa  

pPegu   


On  the  north-weft 


3  C  Ai 


1 


On  the  fouth -weft 


On  the  north-eaft 


Martaban    —  — 
Siam     —  — 

Malacca      —  — 


1 


Tonquin 


On  the  fouth-eaft 


Laos   

f  Cochin-Chma 
<  Cambodia 
^  Chiampa 

Name.]  The  name  of  India  is  taken  from  the  river  Indus, 
all  others  was  beft  known  to  the  Perfians.  The  whole  of  this 
was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  i?  partly  fo  to  the  moderns. 
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Chief  towns. 
Chamdara 
Ava 
racan. 
f  Pegu,  E.  lo.  97.  N,  la. 

I  Martaban 
Siam,  E.  Ion.  100-55. 

N.  lat.  14-18. 
Malacca,  E.  Ion.  loi, 
1^    N.  iat.  2-12. 
r  Cachao,  or  Keccio,  E, 
\     long.  105,  N.  lat, 
I  22-10. 
(^Lanchang. 
r  Thoanoa 
)  Cambodia 
(.  Padram. 
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Air 
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Air  and  climate.]  This  country  is  fo  little  known,  that  authors 
differ  concerning  its  air,  feme  preferring  that  of  the  fouthern,  and  fome 
that  of  the  northern  parts.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  air  of  the  for- 
mer is  hot  and  dry,  but  in  fome  places  moift,  andconfequently  unhealthy. 
The  climate  is  fubjeft  to  hurricanes,  lightnings,  and  inundations,  fo  that 
the  people  build  their  houfes  upon  high  pillars  to  defend  them  from  floods ; 
and  they  have  no  other  idea  of  feafons  but  wet  and  dry.  Eafterly  and 
wefterly  monfoons  (which  is  an  Indian  word)  prevail  in  this  country. 

Mountains.]  Thefe  run  from  north  to  fouth  almoft  the  whole 
length  of  the  country  ;  but  the  lands  near  the  fea  are  low,  and  annually 
overflowed  in  the  rainy  feafon. 

Rivers.]    The  chief  are,  Domea,  Mecon,  Menan,  and  Ava. 

Bays  and  straits.]  The  bays  of  Bengal,  Siam,  and  Cochin- 
China.  The  ftraits  of  Malacca  and  Sincapora.  The  promontories  of 
Siam,  Romana,  and  Banfac. 

Soil  and  product  of  the  }  The  foil  of  this  peninfula  is  fruitful 
DIFFERENT  NATIONS.  I  'm  general,  and  produces  all  the  deli- 
cious fruits  that  are  found  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  roots  and  veget- 
ables. It  abounds  likewife  in  filks,  elephants,  and  quadrupeds,  both 
domeflic  and  wild,  that  are  common  in  the  fouthern  kingdoms  of  Afia. 
The  natives  drive  a  great  trade  in  gold,  diamonds,  rubies,  topazes,  ame- 
thyfts,  and  other  precious  frones.  Tonquin  produces  little  or  no  corn  or 
wine,  but  is  the  moft  healthful  country  of  all  the  peninfula.  In  fome 
places,  efpecially  towards  the  north,  the  inhabitants  have  fwellings  in 
their  throats,  owing  to  the  badncfs  of  their  water. 

Inhabitants,  customs,  )     The  Tonquinefe  are  excellent  mecha- 
AND  DIVERSIONS.  J"  nics  and  fair  traders;  but  greatly  op- 

prefled  by  their  king  and  great  lords.  His  majefty  engroiTes  the  trade, 
and  his  fadors  fell  by  ret3il  to  the  Dutch  and  other  nations.  The  Tonqui- 
nefe are  fond  of  lacquer  houfes,  v/hich  are  unwhoiefome  and  poifonous. 
The  people  in  the  fouth  are  a  favage  race,  and  go  almoft  naked,  with 
large  filver  and  gold  ear-rings,  and  coral,  amber,  or  fhell  barcelets.  In 
Tonquin  and  Cochin-China,  the  two  fexes  are  fcarcely  diftinguifhable  by 
their  drefs,  which  refembles  that  of  the  Perfians.  The  people  of  quality 
are  fond  of  Englifli  broad-cloth,  red  or  green,  and  others  wear  a  dark- 
coloured  cotton  cloth.  In  Azem,  v/hich  is  thought  one  of  the  beft  coun- 
tries in  Afia,  the  inhabitants  prefer  dog's  flefti  to  all  other  animal  food. 
The  people  of  that  kingdom  pay  no  taxes,  becaufe  the  king  is  fole  pro- 
prietor of  all  the  gold  and  filver  and  other  metals  found  in  his  kingdom. 
They  live  however  eafily  and  comfortably.  Almoft  every  houfekeeper 
has  an  elephant  for  the  conveniency  of  his  wives  and  women,  polygamy 
being  pradifed  all  over  India. 

'  It  is  unqueftionable  that  thofe  Indians,  as  well  as  the  Chinefe,  had  the 
life  of  gunpowder  before  it  was  known  in  Europe,  and  the  invention  is 
generally  afcribed  to  the  Azemefe.  The  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  divi- 
sion of  this  peninfula  go  under  the  name  of  Malayans,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring country  of  Malacca. 

Though  the  religious  fuperftitions  that  prevail  in  this  peninfula  are  a? > 
grofs  as  thofe  defcribed  under  the  article  of  Tibet,  and  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  two  countries  in  many  particulars  refemble  each  other,  yet 
the  people  believe  in  a  future  ftate  ;  and  when  their  kings  are  interred,  a 
number  of  animals  are  buried  with  them,  and  fuch  veffels  of  gold  and 
lilver  as  they  think  can  be  of  ufe  to  them  in  their  future  life.    The  peo- 
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pie  of  this  peninfula,  are  commonly  very  fond  of  Ihew,  and  often  make 
an  appearance  beyond  their  circumftances.  They  are  delicate  in  no  part 
of  their  drefs  but  in  their  hair,  which  they  buckle  up  in  a  very  agreeable 
manner.  In  their  food  they  are  loathfome,  for  befides  dogs,  they  eat  rats, 
mice,  ferpents,  and  iHnking  filh.  The  people  of  Arraken  are  equally 
indelicate  in  their  amours,  for  they  hire  Dutch  and  other  foreigners  to 
confummate  the  nupitals  with  their  virgins,  and  value  their  women  moil 
when  in  a  Hate  of  pregnancy.  Their  treatment  of  the  fick  is  ridiculous 
beyond  belief;  and  in  many  places,  when  a  patient  is  judged  to  be  in- 
curable, he  is  expofed  on  the  bank  of  fome  river,  where  he  is  either 
drowned  or  devoured  by  birds  or  beafts  of  prey. 

The  diverlions  common  in  this  country  are  liihing  and  hunting,  the 
celebration  of  feftivals,  and  their  ading  comedies  by  torch-light  from 
evening  to  morning. 

Language.]  The  language  of  the  court  of  Delhi  is  Perfian,  but  m 
this  peninfula  it  is  chiefly  Malayan,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  inter- 
fperfed  with  other  diale£ls. 

Learning  AND  LEARNED  MEN.]  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
Egyptians,  the  nation  from  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  drew  their  fine 
arts,  owed  them  to  the  bramins,  and  the  Gentoos,  who  are  fometimes 
called  Banians.  The  names,  however,  of  the  legiflators  and  bramins, 
or  whoever  their  learned  m^n  were  who  fpread  their  knowledge  among  the 
Eaft  Indians,  have  either  perifhed  or  are  obfcured  by  impenetrable  clouds 
of  allegory.  Some  late  Englifli  authors,  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  affairs  of  Indoftan,  have  aiTured  us,  that  that  empire  ftill  contains  men 
of  the  moft  unfpotted  lives  and  profound  knowledge  of  all  the  original, 
bramin  theology,  morality,  and  civil  conftitutions..  Such  men  are  hard 
to  be  difcovered,  but  when  accellible,  they  are  modeil  and  communicative 
in  all  branches  of  their  learning,  but  thofe  in  which  they  are  enjoined  an 
inviolable  fecrecy  :  and  we  have  fome  well  attefled  inllances  where  they 
have  fuffered  death  rather  than  betray  their  fecrets,  which  are  hereditary  in 
their  families.  Others  from  the  profligate  felfilh  charaders  of  the 
common  bramins,  think  that  all  this  fandity  and  learning  is  mere  pretext 
and  grimace.  I  have  already  mentioned  their  underflanding  aflronomy  fa 
far  as  to  calculate  eelipfe^  . 

Manufactures  and  commerce.]  Thefe  vary  in  the  different 
countries  of  this  peninfula,  but  the  chief  branches  have  been  already  men-, 
tioned.  The  inhabitants,  in  fome  parts,  are  obliged  to  manufafture  their 
ihltoutof  aflies.  In  all  handicraft  trades  that  they  underiiand,  the  people 
are  more  induftrious  and  better  workmen  than  the  Europeans;  and  in 
weaving,  fevving,  enbroidering,  and  fome  other  manufa6tures,  it  is  faid. 
that  the  Indians  do  as  much  work  with  their  feet  as  their  hands.  Their 
painting,  though  they  are  ignorant  of  drawing,  is  amazingly  vivid  \m 
its  colours.  The  finenefs  of  their  linen,  and  their  filagree  work  in  gold' 
and  filver,  are  beyond  any  thing  of  thofe  kinds  to  be  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  commerce  of  India,  in  fhort,  is  courted  by  all  the 
trading  nations  in  the  v/orld,  and  probably  has  been  fo  from  the  earlieil: 
ages :  it  was  not  unknown  even  in  Solomon's  time  ;  and  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  drew  from  thence  their  highefc  materials  of  luxury.  The  greatelt 
fhareof  it,  through  events  foreign  to  this  part  of  our  work,  is  now  cen- 
tered in  England,  though  that  of  the  Dutch  is  fliil  very  confiderabie  ;  that 
of  the  French  has  been  for  fome  time  on  the  decline ;  nor  is  that  of  the 
Swedes  and  Danes  entirely  difconxinued. 

Constitution,^ 
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Constitution,  government,  7     This  article  is  fo  extenfive,  t1m6 
RARITIES,  AND  CITIES.  )it  rcQuires  a  flight  re\'iew  of  the 

kingdoms  that  form  this  peninfula.  In  Azem,  I  have  already  obferved, 
the  king  is  proprietor  of  all  the  gold  and  filver  :  he  pays  little  or  nothing 
to  the  great  Mogul.  We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  kingdom  of  Tipra, 
but  that  it  was  anciently  fubjeft  to  the  kings  of  Aracan  ;  and  that  they 
fend  to  the  Chinefe  gold  and  lilk,  for  which  they  receive  filver  in  return. 
Aracan  lies  to  the  fouth  of  Tipra,  and  is  governed  by  twelve  princes, 
fubjeft  to  the  chief  king,  who  refides  in  his  capital.  His  palace  is  very 
large,  and  contains,  as  v/e  are  told,  feven  idols  cart  in  gold  of  two  inches 
thick,  each  of  a  man's  height,  and  covered  over  with  diamonds  and  other 
precious  ftones.  Pegu  is  about  350  Englifh  miles  in  length,  and  almoft 
the  fame  breadth.  It  is  uncertain  whether  it  is  not  at  prefent  fubjeft 
to  the  king  or  emperor  of  Ava.  The  riches  of  the  king  (whoever  he  is) 
are  almoft  incredible  ;  fome  of  his  idols,  as  big  as  life,  being  of  mafly 
gold  and  filver.  His  revenues  arifc  from  the  rents  of  lands,  af  which  he 
is  fole  proprietor,  and  from  duties  on  merchandife  ;  fo  that  fome  think 
him  to  be  the  richeft  monarch  in  the  world  excepting  the  Chinefe  empe- 
ror. He  can  bring  a  million,  and  on  occafion,  a  million  and  a  half  of 
foldiers  to  the  field,  well  clothed  and  armed  ;  and  he  is  faid  to  be  maftei* 
of  800  trained  elephants,  each  with  a  caftle  on  his  back  holding  four  fol- 
diers. The  conftitution  of  his  empire  is  of  the  feudal  kind,  for  he  alTigns 
lands  and  towns  to  his  nobles  upon  military  tenures,  Macao  is  the  great 
mart  of  trade  in  Pegu. 

We  know  little  of  the  kingdom  of  Ava  :  we  are  not  even  fure  to  whom 
It  belongs.  It  is  faid,  the  honours  the  king  afTumes  are  next  to  divine. 
His  fubjedls  trade  chiefly  in  mufk  and  jewels,  rubies  and  faphires.  la 
other  particulars,  the  inhabitants  refemble  thofe  of  Pegu.  In  thofe  king- 
doms, and  indeed  in  the  greateil  part  of  this  peninfula,  the  dodrines  of 
the  Lama  or  Dairo,  the  living  god,  already  defcribed,  equally  prevail  as 
thofe  of  the  bramins.  Whether  the  former  is  not  a  corruption  of  the 
latter,  and  both  of  them  ill  underftood  Chrifrianity  and  Judaifm,  is  an 
enquiry  fcarcely  worth  purfuing.  The  principles  of  the  Lama  are  beft 
calculated  for  rendering  the  king  a  mere  cypher  in  his  government,  which 
is  entirely  vefted  in  his  priefts  and  minifters. 

The  kingdom  of  Laos  or  Lah«»»5  formerly  included  that  of  Jangoma 
or  Jangomay,  but  we  know  few  particulars  of  it  that  can  be  depended 
upon.  It  is  faid  to  be  inimenfely  populous,  to  abound  in  all  the  rich 
commodities  as  well  as  the  grofs  fuperftitions  of  the  Eaft,  and  to  be  divided 
into  a  number  of  petty  kingdoms,  all  of  them  holding  of  one  fovereign, 
who,  like  his  oriental  brethren,  is  abfolutely  defpotic,  and  lives  in  inex- 
prelTible  pomp  and  magnificence ;  but  being  of  the  Lama  religion,  is  the 
ifave  of  his  priefts  and  minifters. 

The  kingdom  of  Siam  has  been  often  defcribed  by  popifli  mifiionaries, 
and  pretended  travellers,  in  the  moft  romantic  terms,  and  therefore  we 
can  pay  little  other  credit  to  their  accounts,  farther  than  that  is  a  large, 
rich,  and  flourifhing  kingdom,  and  that  it  approaches  in  its  government, 
policy,  the  quicknefs  and  acutenefs  of  its  inhabitants,  very  near  to  the 
Chinefe.  The  inhabitants,  of  both  fexes,  are  more  modeft  than  any 
found  in  the  reft  of  this  peninfula.  Great  care  is  taken  of  the  education 
of  their  children.  Their  marriages  are  fimple,  and  performed  by  their 
talapoins,  or  priefts,  fprinkling  holy  water  upon  the  couple,  and  repeating 
fome  prayers.    We  are  told  that  gold  is  fo  abundant  in  this  country,  that 
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I  Iheir  moil  ponderous  images  are  made  of  it,  and  that  it  is  feen  in  vafi 
j  quancities  on  the  on  tilde  of  the  king's  palaes.    Tl-^ofe  relations  are  found 
I  by  modern  travellers  to  be  fictions  of  French  and  other  miirionarits ; 
1  for  though  the  country  has  mines  cf  gold,  then  ornaments  aire  either  ex* 
i  celBve  thin  plates  of  that  n  etai,  or  a  very  bright  lacquer  that  covers 
wooden  .1  other  materials.    The  government  here  is  excelfively  defpotic  ; 
\  even  fervants  mult  appear  before  their  mailers  in  a  kneeling  poUure  ;  and 
'  the  mandarines  are  prollrated  before  the  king,    oiam,  the  capital,  is 
reprelented  as  a  large  ci  y,  out  fcarcely  a  fixth  part  of  it  is  inhabited  5 
and  the  palace  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit.    Bankok,  which 
i  Hands  about      leagues  to  the  fouth  cf  Siam,  and  12  miles  from  the  fea, 
is  the  only  place  tov/ards  the  coaft  that  is  torrilied  with  w^alls,  batteries^ 
;  and  brafs  cannon  j  and  rhe  Dutch  have  a  fa£tory  at  Ligor,  which  liands 
on^theeail  lide  of  the  peninfula  at  Malacca,  but  belonging  to  Siam. 

The  peninfula  of  IVialacca  is  a  large  country,  and  contains  feveral 
'  kingdoms  or  provinces.    The  Dutch,  however,  are  faid  to  be  the  real 
mailers  and  fovereigns  of  the  whole  Peninfula,  being  in  poffelTion  of  the 
capital  (Malacca.)    The  inhabitants  differ  but  little  from  brutes  in  their 
manner  of  living  ;  and  yet  the  Malayan  language  is  reckoned  the  pureft 
cf  any  fpoken  in  all  the  Indies.    Vv'e  are  told  by  the  lateft  travellers^ 
that  its  chief  produce  is  tin,  pepper,  elephants  teeth,  canes,  and  gums* 
Some  miffionaries  pretend  that  it  is  the  Golden  Cherfonefus  or  Peninlula 
of  the  ancients,  and  that  the  inhabitants  ufcd  to  meafure  their  riches  by- 
bars  of  gold.    The  truth  is,  that  the  excellent  fituation  of  this  country 
.  admits  of  a  trade  with  India;  fo  that  when  it  was  firfi  diicovered  by  the 
i  Portugueze,  who  were  afterwards  expelled  by  the  Dutch,  Malacca  was 
I  the  richeft  city  in  the  Eaft,  next  to  Goa  and  Ormus,  being  the  key  of  the 
I  China,  the  Japan,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Sunda  trade.    The  country, 
I  however,  at  prefent,  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  trade  w\th  the  Chinefe. 
I  This  degeneracy  of  the  Malayans,  who  were  formerly  an  induftrious  inge- 
nious people,  is  ealily  accounted  for,  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Dutch, 
:  whofe  interefl  it  is  that  they  fliould  never  recover  from  their  prefent  ftate 
of  ignorance  and  flavtrry. 

I  he  EngliQi  carry  on  a  fmuggling  kind  of  trade  in  their  country  fliips 
I  from  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  to  IVialacca.  This 
'  commerce  is  connived  at  by  the  Dutch  governor  and  council  among  them, 
who  little  regard  the  orders  of  their  fuperiors,  provided  they  can  enrich 
themfelves. 

Cambodia,  or  Camboja,  Is  a  country  little  known  to  the  Europeans ; 
but,  according  to  the  beft  information,  its  grea.teft  length,  from  north  to 
fouth,  is  about  520  Englifli  miles;  and  its  greatell:  breadth,  from  w'ell  to 
call,  about  398  miles.  This  kingdom  has  a  fpacious  river  running 
through  it,  the  banks  of  w^hich  are  the  only  habitable  parts  of  the  nation, 
on  account  of  its  fultry  air,  and  the  peftirerous  gnats,  ferpents,  and  other 
animals  bred  in  the  woods.  Its  foil,  com.  nodities,  trade,  animals,  and 
products  by  fea  and  land,  are  much  the  fame  with  the  other  kingdoms  of 
this  vaft  peninfula.  The  betel,  a  creeping  plant  oF  a  particuuir  ilivour, 
and,  as  they  fay,  an  excellent  remedy  for  all  thofe  diieafes  that  are  com- 
mon to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eaif  indies,  is  the  h^gheft  luxury  of  tht; 
Cambodians,  trom  the  king  to  the  peaiant,  but  is  very  unpalatable  and 
difagreeable  to  the  Europeans.  The  fame  barbarous  magnificence,  def- 
potifin  of  their  king,  and  ignorance  of  the  people  prevail  h'jre,  as  through- 
out the  reit  of  the  peninfula.  i^etween  C  ambodia  and  Cochin-China  lies 
i'  In  11  the 
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tbe  little  kingdom  of  Claampn,  the  inhabitants  of  which  tradt.  with,  tlic 
Chiaeie,  und  fceiii  therefore  to  be  fomewhat  more  civilized  than  thciL 

neighbours. 

Cochin-China,  or  the  wefccrn  China,  is  i^tuated  under  the  torrid  zone, 
and  exiends,  according  to  fome  authors,  about  503  miles  in  length  ;  but 
it  is  much  iefs  extenfive  in  its  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft.  Laos,  Cambodia, 
and  Chiampa,  as  well  as  fome  other  fmaller  kingdoms,  are  faid  to  be 
tributary  to  Cochin-China,  fon:ie  particulars  of  which  I  have  mentioned 
in  the  sfeneral  view  of  this  pcainfula.,  The  manners  and  ic.ligion,  of  the 
people  feem  to  be  originally  Chinefe,  and  they  are  much  given  to  trade. 
Their  king  is  faid  to  be  immenfely  rich,  and  his  kingdom  enjoys  all  the 
advantages  ot  commerce  that  arc  tound  in  the  other  parts  ot  the  Eaft 
Indies ;  but  at  the  fame  time  v/e  are  told  that  this  mighty  prince,  as  well 
as  the  king  of  Tonquin,  are  fubjedt  to  the  Chinefe  emperor.  It  is  rea- 
fonable  to  fuppofe,  that  all  thofe  rich  countries  were  peopled  from  China,, 
or  at  lead  that  they  had,  fome  time  or  other,  been  governed  by  one  head,, 
till  the  mother  empire  became  fo  large,  that  it  might  be  convenient  to 
parcel  it  out,  referving  to  itfelf  a  kind  of  feudal  fuperiority  over  them-  all. 

Tonquin  has  been  ah'eady  mentioned,  and  I  can  add  little  to  what  has 
been  faid,  unlefs  I  -was  to  adopt  the  fictions  of  the  popifli.  miffionaries. 
The  government  of  this  kingdom,  however,  is  particular.  The  Ton- 
quinefe  had  revolted  from  the  Chinefe,  which  w^as  attended  by  a  civil 
war.  A  compromife  at  laft  took  place  between  the  chief  of  the  revolt 
and  the  reprei'entatlve  of  the  ancient  kings,  by  which  the  former  was  to 
have  all  the  executive  powers  of  the  government,  under  the  name  of  the 
Chouah  ;  but  that  the  Bua,  or  real  king,  (hould  retain  the  royal  titles, 
and  be  permitted  fome  inconiiderable  civil  prerogatives  within  his  palace, 
from  which  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his  family,  can  ftir  without  a  permif- 
fion  of  tbe  Chouah.  This  hiilory  feems  to  be  of  the  lama  extra6lion,  or 
at  leaft  copied  from  thatworfhip. 

The  Chouah  reiides  generally  in  the  capital  Cachao,.  which  is  lituated 
nea?-  tiie  centre  of  the  kingdom.  The  Bua's  palace  is  a  vail  flructure,  and 
has  a  fine  arfenal.  The  ">nglifh  have  a  very  llouriflung  houfc  on  the  north- 
fide  of  their  city,  conveniently  fitted  up  with  flore-houfes  and  office- 
ho'ucs,  a  noble  dining-room,  and  handfome  apa^rtments  for  the  merchantSj, 
fac'tors,  and  officers  of  the  company. 

']"he  above  is  the  i:nperfe6t  account  I  am  enabled,  without  departing 
from  the  rules  of  probability,  to  give  of  this  .vaft  peninfula.  Its  rarities, 
coafitling  of  h  ufes  overlaid  v/ith  gold,  and  folid  itdols  of  the  fame  metal,, 
adorned  with  an  infinite  number  of  precious  ftones  and  jewels,  are  men- 
tioned by  many  tr  i  ellers;  but  it  is  difficult  to  give  them  credit,  when: 
Vi^e  confider  the  un-'.:  ;ciplined  weaknefs  of  the  inhabitants,  their  fuperfli- 
tion,  indolence,  ignorance,  and  native  timidity  ;  W'hich  muft  render 
them  a  prey  not  ordv  to  iiuropean  ad ventur^^rs,  but  to  the  Tartar  coricjue- 
Fors  of  China.  To  this  we  may  add,  the  unlverfally  admitted  paifion< 
of  thofe  people  for  oflentation,  and  the  many  difcoveries  that  have  been 
made  by  candid  trav-iiers,  of  rheir  difplaying  plated  or  gilded  furniture 
and  oi-n?anents,  at  which  they  are  wonderfully  expert,  for  thofe  of  maify 
gold. 

The  poiTeffion  of  rubies,  and  other  precious  ftories  of  an  extraordinary 
fize,  and  even  of  white  or  par^y-col(^ured  eleph.uits,  convey  among  thofe 
credulous  people  a  pre-er-uneuce  ot  rank  and  rovalty,  and  has  fomet  mes 
Gccafioncd  bloody  wars.    After  all,  it  muH  be  acknowledged  that  however' 
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<3^rk  tlie  accounts  we  have  of  thofe  kingdoms  may  be,  yet  there  is  fufE- 
cieiit  evidences  to  prove  that  they  are' imaienfely  rich  in  all  the  trearures 
of  nature ;  but  that  thofe  advancages  are  attendcvl  with  many  natural 
calamities,  liich  as  floods,  volcano-s,  earthquakes,  tempeils,  and,  above, 
iall,  rapacious  and  poitbnous  animals,  which  render  the  poiieiiion  of  iifei" 
even  for  an  hour,  precarious  and  uncertain. 


I  N  D  I  A  within 


the  Ganges,  or  the  Empire  of  the 
Great  Mogul. 


SiTUATioJj-  And  extent;  including  the  Peninfula  vvefc  of  the 

Ganges. 

Milesi  Degrees. 
Length  200O   )  between  ^      "^^^      North  latitude. 
Breadth  1500   \  (  66  and  92  Eaft  longitude. 

•R^Tr.rT.A.  1  nr'^^S  empire  is  bo'mded  by  Ufbec  Tartary 
JL  and  Tibet,  on  the  north  ;  by  Tibet  and  the  Bay 
bf  Bengal,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  ibuth  ;  by  the  fame 
and  perfia,  on  the  well.  The  main  land  being  the  Mogul  empire,  or 
Indoftan  properly  fo  called. 


Grand  divifions. 


The  north-eaft  divi- 
llon  of  India,  con- 
I  taining  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bengril,  on  , 
the  m^ouths  of  the  ] 
Ganges,  and  thofe 
of  the  mountains  of 
Nau2!"racut 


Provinces. 
Bengal  Proper 


Naugracut 

Jefuat  — 

Patna  — — 

Necbal  - — - 
Gore 

I^Rotas  . — 

fScret  — 

Thenorth-weftdivi-  }f^^^^'\.  - 
c  ^1  r  ^-  I  1  ata,  or  bmda 
lion  on  the  frontiers    -n  i 

of  Perfia,  and  on  tlie<,  " 

rivt^r  of  Indus           ?f  "~ 

I  Jdaican  — 

LCabul  — 

"Candifh  — — 


Chief  towns. 
'Calcutta,  Engliih 
■  Hughly,  Eng.  and  Dutdl 
Dacca,  Eng.  and  Dutch 
Malda,  Lng.  and  Dutch 
Chandenagore,  French 
Cha  igan 
CalTuniDazar 
Naugracut 
Rajapour 
^^atna 
Necbal 
Gore 
^  Kotas. 
Jaganel 
Jellelmere 
Tata 
Bucknor 


*l'i\e  middle  divifion 


Berar 
Chitor 
Ratipor 
Narvar 
Gualeor 
r<  Agra 
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Multan 
I  Haicaii 
LCabul. 
Medipour 
Berar 
Chitor 
Ratipor 
i  Narvar 
I  Gualeor 
L^gra 
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Grand  dlvifions.  Provinces.  Chief  towns. 


The  middle  divilion 
continued* 


Delh 


Lahor,  or  Pencah 


Delhi,  E.  long.  79 
N.  bt.  2&. 

Lahor 


Hendowns    >  J-*^  Hendowna 


Caffimere 
Jengapour 


Caffimere 
Jengapour 
LAfmer. 


or  Bando 

Air  AN0  SEASONS.]  The  winds  in  this  climate  generally  blow  for  fix 
months  from  the  fouth,  and  fix  from  the  north.  April,  May,  and  the- 
beginning  of  June,  are  exceffively  hot,  but  refrefhed  by  fea-breezes:  and 
in  fome  dry  feafons,  the  hurricanes,  which  tear  up  the  lands  and  let  them 
fall  in  dry  fhowers,  are  exceffively  difagreeable.  The  EngliQi,  and  con- 
fcquently  the  Europeans  rn  general,  who  arrive  at  Indoilan,  are  commonly 
fcized  v/ith  fome  illnefs,  fuch  as  flax  or  fever,  in  their  different  appear- 
ances :  but  when  properly  treated,  efpecially  if  the  patients  are  abfte* 
mious,  they  recover,  and  afterwards  prove  healthy. 

Mountains.]  The  moft  remarkable  mountains  are  thofe  of  Caucafua 
and  Naugracut,  which  divide  India  from  Perlia,  Ufbec  Tartary,  and 
Tibet,  and  are  inhabited  by  Marattas,  Afghans,  or  Patans,  and  other 
people  more  warlike  than  the  Gcntoos.  As  to  the  mountains  of  Balagate, 
which  run  almoft  the  whole  length  of  India  from  north  to  fouth,  they  are 
fo  high  that  they  ftop  the  weftern  monfoon,  the  rains  beginning  fooner  on 
the  Malabar  coaft  than  they  do  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel. 

Rivers.]  Thefe  are  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  both  of  them  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  held  in  the  higheft  efteem,  and  even  veneration,  by 
the  modern  inhabitants.  Befides  thofe  rivers,  many  others  water  this 
country. 

Seas,  bays,  and  capes.]  Thefe  are  the  Indian  oeesn;'  the  bay 
of  Bengal  ;  the  gulph  of  Cambaya ;  the  ilraits  of  Ramanakoel ;  cape  Co- 
morin  and  Diu. 

Inhabitants.]  I  have  already  made  a  general  review  of  this  great 
empire,  and  I  have  only  to  add  to  what  I  have  faid  of  their  religion  and 
feds,  that  the  fakirs  are  a  kind  of  Mahometan  mendicants  or  beggars, 
who  travel  about  pra6tiling  the  greatefl  aufterities,  but  many  of  them  are 
impoHors.  Their  number  is  faid  to  be  800,000.  Another  fet  of  mendi- 
cants are  the  joghis,  who  are  idolaters,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  twelve 
millions  in  number,  but  all  of  them  vagabonds,  and  lazy  impoftors,  who 
live  by  amuling  the  crcdulous  Gentoos  with  foolifli  fiftions.  The  Banians, 
who  are  fo  called  from  their  affeded  innocence  of  life,  ferve  as  brokers, 
and  profcfs  the  Gentoo  religion,  or  fomevvhat  like  it. 

The  Perfees,  or  Parfes,  of  Indoflan,  are  originally  the  Gaurs,  defcribed 
in  Perfia,  but  are  a  moll'  induilrious  people,  particularly  in  weaving,  and 
architedure  of  every  kind.  They  pretend  to  be  pofleffed  of  the  works  of 
Zovoafter,  whom  they  call  by  various  names,  and  which  fome  Europeans 
think  contain  many  particulars  that  would  throw  lights  upon  the  ancient 
hirtory  both  facred  and  profane.  This  opinion  is  countenanced  by  the 
^tw  parcels  of  thofe  books  that  have  been  publiHied  ;  but  fome  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  whole  is  a  modern  impofture,  founded  upon  facred,  tradi^ 
tional,  and  profane  hiflories  and  religions. 

The  nobility  and  people  of  rank  delight  in  hunting  with  the  bow  as 
well  as  the  gun,  and  often  train  the  leopards  to  the  fports  of  the  field. 
They  iifiecl  lhady  walks  and  cool  fountains,  like  Other  people  in  hot 
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countries.  They  are  fond  of  tumblers,  mountebanks,  and  jugglers  ;  of 
barb  a-ous  mufic,  both  in  wind  and  ftnng  inftruments  ;  and  play  at  cards 
in  tiicir  private  parties.  Their  houfes  make  no  appearance,  and  thofe  of 
the  commonalty  are  poor  and  mean,  and  generally  thatched,  which  ren- 
ders them  fubjedto  fire  ;  but  the  manufa6lurers  chufe  to  work  in  the  open 
air;  and  the  infides  of  houfes  belonging  to  principal  perfons  are  commonly 
neat,  commodious,  and  pleafant,  nay  many  ot  them  magnificent. 

Com  MERC  OF  Indo:-tan  ]  I  have  already  mentioned  this  article,- 
as  well  as  the  manufactures  of  India ;  but  the  Mahometan  merchants 
here  carry  on  a  trade  that  h  s  not  been  'jeicribed,  I  mean  that  with  Mecca, 
in  Araoia,  from  the  weitcrn  parts  of  this  empire,  up  the  Red  Sea.  This 
trade  is  carried  v,n  in  a  particular  fpecies  of  veiiels  called  junks,  the  largeil 
of  which,  we  are  toid,  befides  the  cargoes,  will  carry  1700  Mahometan 
piigrims  to  vilit  the  tomb  ot  their  prophet.  At  Mecca  they  meet  with 
^byfTmian,  hg)ptian,  and  other  traders,  to  whom  they  difpofe  of  their 
cargoes  ror  go;il  ana  ulver;  fo  that  a  Mahometan  junk  returning  from 
this  voyage  is  otten  wortn  *oo,oooi. 

l^ROv  NCEb,  CITIES,  AND!  Thefc  arc  pretty  uncertain,  efpe- 
OTHfcR  BUILDINGS  PUB-lcially  fincc  the  late  revolutions  of  the 
Lie  AND  PRIVATE.  J  empire. 

Guzara-  is  a  maritime  province  on  the  gulph  of  Cambaya,  and  one  ot 
the  fineft  in  india,  but  innabited  by  a  fierce"  rapacious  people.  It  is 
faid  to  con  ain  3^  cities.  Amed  Abad  is  the  capital  of  the  province, 
where  there  is  an  Englifh  fadory,  and  is  fiiid,  in  weahh,  to  vie  with 
the  richeil  towns  in  Europe.  About  4.  French  leagues  diftant  lies  Surat, 
where  fhe  Engliih  have  a  flourilhing  fadory.  It  was  taken  by  them  in 
the  late  war,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  is  ftill  in  their  polTeffion. 

The  province  of  Agra  is  the  largeft  in  all  Indoftan,  containing  40  large 
towns  and  340  villages.  Agra  is  the  greateft  city,  and  its  caftlethe  largeft 
fortification  in  all  the  Indies.  The  Dutch  have  a  fa61:ory  there,  but  the 
Engliih  have  none. 

he  city  of  Delhi,  which  is  the  capital  of  that  province,  is  likewife 
the  capital  of  Indoltan.  It  is  defcribed  as  being  a  fine  city  and  con- 
taining the  imperial  palace,  which  is  adorned  with  the  ufual  magni- 
ficence of  the  I- art.  Its  ftables  formerly  contained  12,000  horfes,  brought 
from  Arabia,  Pei-fia,  and  Tartary;  and  500  elephants.  When  the  forage 
IS  burnt  up  by  the  heats  of  the  feafon,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  thefe  horfes 
a-re  faid  to  be  fed  in  the  morning  with  bread,  butter,  and  fugar,  and  in  the 
evening  with  rice  milk  properly  prepared. 

Tatta,  the  capital  of  Sinda,  is  a  large  city  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  a 
plague  which  happened  in  1699  ^^^^"^^  off  above  80, coo  of  its  manu- 
facturers in  filk  and  cotton.  It  is  ftill  famous  for  the  manufadure  of 
•palanquins,  which  are  a  kind  of  canopied  couches,  on  which  the  great 
inen  all  over  India,  Europeans  as  well  a§  natives,  repofe  when  they  ap- 
pear abroad.  •  hey  are  carried  by  four  men,  who  will  trot  along,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  40  miles  a  day,  ten  being  ufually  hired,  who  carry  the 
palanquin  by  turns,  four  at  a  time.  Though  a  palanquin  is  dear  at  firftcoft, 
•yet  the  porters  may  be  hired  tor  nine  or  ten  Ihillings  a  month  each,  out 
of  which  they  miaintain  themfelves.  The  Indus,  or  Tatta,  is  about  a 
piile  b?oad,  and  famous  for  its  fine  carp. 
^  Though  the  province  of  Multan  is  not  very  fruitful,  yet  it  yields  ex- 
cellent iron  and  canes  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  by  their  fituation,  are  en- 
flhWd  to  deal  with  the  Perfians  and  Tartars  yearly  for  about  60,000  horfen. 
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The  province  of  Caffimere,  being  i^ivrounded  with  mountains,  is  dif- 
ficult o'i  accefs,  but  when  entered,  it  appears  to  be  the  paradife  of  the 
Indies,  It  is  laid  to  contain  i  -^,,.00  villages,  to  be  fiored  with  cattle 
and  game,  without  any  beaiis  of  prey.  he  capital  i^CafXimere)  Hands  by 
a- large  lake;  and  both  fexes,  the  women  efpecialiy,  are  almoli  as  fair  as 
the  Europeans,  and  are  faid  to  be  wliry,  dexterous,  and  ingenious. 

The  province  and  city  of  Labor,  formerly  made  a  great  figure  in  the 
Indian  hifcory,  and  is  dill  one  of  the  largeft  and  finelt  provinces  in  the 
Jndies,  produc  no;  the  beft  fugars  of  any  in  'ndoftan,  its  capital  was 
o.nce  about  nir  e  miles  long,  but  is  now  much  decayed.  We  know  little 
of  the  proviiices  of  Ayud,  Varad,  Bekar,  g,nd  Hallabas,  that  is  not  in 
common  with  the  other  provinces  ot  Indoftan,  excepting  that  they  arf  > 
inhabited  by  a  hardy  race  of  men,  who  feem  never  to  have  been  con- 
quered, and  though  they  fubmit  to  the  Moguls,  live  in  ^n  eafy,  indepen- 
dent ftate,  In  feme  of  thofe  provinces,  many  qf  the  European  fruits, 
plants,  and  flowers,  thrive  as  in  their  pative  foil. 

Eengal,  of  all  the  Indian  provinces,  is  perhaps  the  moft  interefting  to 
an  English  reader.  It  is  eltcemed  to  be  the  ftorehoufe  of  the  Eatl  Indies, 
its  fertility  exceeds  that  of  Egypt  after  bein;^  overflowed  by  the  Nile; 
and  the  produce  of  its  foil  conhfts  of  rice,  fugar-cane^,  corn,  fefamum, 
fmall  mulberry  and  other  trees,  its  callicoes.;  hlks,  lalt-petrc,  lakka, 
opium,  wax,  and  civet,  go  all  over  ihe  world;  and  provifions  here  arq 
in  vail  plenty,  and  incredibly  cheap,  efpecialiy  pullets,  ducks,  and  geefe. 
The  country  is  interfered  by  canals  cut  out  of  the  Ganges  for  the  be- 
nefit of  coramerce  ;  and  extends  near  icq  leagues  on  both  fides  the. 
Ganges,  being  full  of  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  caftlcs. 

In  Bengal,  the  worfldp  of  the  Gentoos  is  pradlifed  in  its  greateft  pu^ 
rtty  ;  and  their  f.icred  river  (Ganges)  is  in  a  manner  lined  with  their 
magniiicent  pagodas  or  temples.  1  he  women,  notwiihfcandlng  their  reli-^ 
g:on,  are  faid  by  fome  to  be  hifcivious  and  enticing. 

The  principal  Engllih  fadory  in  Bengal  is  at  Calcutta,  and  is  called 
Fort  William  ;  it  is  fituated  on  the  river  Hughly,  the  moft  weilerly 
branch  of  the  Ganges,  1  |ie  fort  itielf  is  faid  to  be  irregular,  and  un- 
tenable sgainrt  di  ciplined  troops  ;  but  the  fervants  of  the  company  havQ 
provided  themfelves  with  an  excellent  houfe,  and  moft  convenient  apart- 
ments for  their  own  accommodation.  As  the  tov/n  itfelf  may  be  now 
faid  to  be  in  poiTeffion  of  the  company,  an  Engiilli  civil  governmicnt,  by 
a,  mayor  and  aldermen,  has  been  introduced  into  it.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, feein  to  give  general  fatisfaCiion,  on  account  of  the  vaft  influence 
which  the  company  has  always  over  the  magilirates,  and  many  complaints 
from  private  perfons  have  lately  reached  England. 

In  1736,  the  Indian  nabob,  or  viceroy,  quarrelled  with  the  company, 
and  inyefted  Calcutta  with  a  large  body  of  black  troops.  The  governor, 
and  fome  of  the  principal  perfons  of  the  place,  threw  themfelves,  wi\^. 
their  chief  effeds.^  on  board  the  flnps  in  the  river;  they  who  remained, 
for  fome  hours  bravely  defended  the  place ;  but  their  amrtiunltion  being 
expended^  they  furrendered  upon  terms.  The  foubah,  a  capricious  un- 
feeling tyrant,  inftead  of  obferving  the  capitulation,  forced  Mr.  Holwell, 
the  governor's  chief  fervant,  and  14^-  Britifh  fubjefts,  into  a  little  but 
fecui-e  prifon,  called  the  Black-hole,  a  place  about  18  feet  fquare,  an^ 
fliut  up  from  almoft  all  communication  of  free  air.  Their  mifenes 
^uring  the  night  were  inexpreffible,  and  before  morning  no  more  thai^ 
5^  vycre  found  alive,  the  rell  dying  of  faffocatioDj  which  was  generally 
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2ttende.d  with  a  horrible  phrenfy.  Among  thofe  faved  was  Mr.  Holwell 
himielf,  who  has  written  a  moft  afFeding  account  of  the  cataftrophe. 
The  inieniible  tyrant  returned  to  his  capital^  after  plundering  the  place, 
Imagining  he  had  routed  the  Englifh  out  of  his  dominions  ;  but  the  fea- 
Ibnabie  amval  of  admiral  Watfon,  and  colonel  (the  late  lord)  Clive,  put* 
-them  once  more,  with  fome  difficulty,  in  poffeffion  of  the  place  ;  and  the. 
war  was  concluded  by  the  glorious  battle  of  Plaffey,  gained  by  the  colonsl, 
and  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Suraja  Dowla,  in  whofe  place  iVihir  Jaffer 
was  advanced  to  the  foubahfliip. 

The  capital  of  Bengal,  where  the  nabob  keeps  his  court,  is  Patna,  or 
Makfudabad  ;  the  Bannares,  lying  in  the  lame  proyince,  is  the  Gentoo 
univerfity,  and  celebrated  for  its  fanftity. 

Chandenagore  is  the  principal  place  poffeffed  hy  the  Freacli  in  Ben- 
gal ;  it  lies  higher  up  the  river  than  Calcutta.  But  though  fu-ongly  for- 
tified, and  furnifhed  with  a  garrifon  of  500  Europeans,  and  1200  Indians, 
and  defended  by  ;  23  pieces  of  cannon  and  three  mortars,  v/as  taken,  in 
the  late  war,  by  the  Englifh  admirals  Watfon  and  Pococke,  and  colonel 
Clive.  Hughly,  which  lies  50  miles  to  the  north  of  Calcutta,  upon  the 
Ganges,  is  a  place  of  prodigious  trade  for  the  richeft  of  ail  Indian  com- 
naodities  The  Dutch  have  here  a  well  fortified  faSiory.  The  fearch  for 
diamonds  is  carried  on  by  about  10,000  people  from  Saumelpour,  which 
lies  30  leagues  to  the  north  of  Hughly,  for  about  qo  miles  farther.  Dakka 
is  laid  to  be  the  largefl:  city  of  Bengal,  and  the  tide  comes  up  to  its  v\^alls. 
li  contains  an  Engiifli  and  a  Dutch  ta<5L0i\',  The  other  chief  towns  are 
CaiTumbazar,  Chinchura,  Barnagur,  and  Malno  ;  befides  a  number  of 
other  places  of  lei s  note,  but  ail  of  them  rich  in  the  Indian  manufactures. 

We  know  little  concerning  the  province  of  Malva,  which,  lies  to  the. 
weft  of  Bengal,  but  that  it  is  as  fertile  as  the  other  provinces,  and  that 
its  chief  city  is  Ratifpor.  The  province  of  Kandifli  includes  that  of 
Bahar,  and  part  of  Orixa,  and  its  capital  is  Brampur,  fo  that  it  is  of  pro- 
digious extent,  and  carries  on  a  vail:  trade  in  chintzes,  callicces,  and  em- 
broidered ftuHs. 

•  The  above  are  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  Mogul's  empire  to  the 

north  of  what  is  properly  called  the  peninfula  within  the  Ganges.    T  hofe 

that  lie  to  the  fouthvv'ard  fall  into  the  defcription  of  the  peninfula  itfelf. 

Hi,STORY.]    It  is  not  at  all  to  the  credit  of  our  Baft  India  company's 

fervants,  that,  notwithftanding  their  long  refidence  in  Indoftan,  they  diifer 

in  their  accounts  of  the  revolutions  of  that  country.    All  we  knou'  for 

certain  is,  that  Tamerlane  made  a  deep  impreffion  upon  this  country, 

and  that  the  prefent  emperor  pretends  to  reign  in  his  right.  Thehiftory 

t)t  his  immediate  defcendants  has  been  varioufly  reprefented,  but  all  agree 

in  the  main,  that  they  were  magnificent  and  defpotic  princes  ;  that  they 

committed  their  provinces,  as  had  been  already  obferved,  to  rapacious 

governors,  or  to  their  own  fons,  by  which  their  em.pire  was  often  mifer- 

ably  torn  in  pieces.    At  length,  tovv^ards  the  middle  of  the  laft  century, 

the  famous  Aurengzebe,  in  the  year  1667,  though  the  youngefl:  amonj^ 

many  fons  of  the  reigning  emperor, .  after  defeating  or  murdering  all  his 

brethren,  mounted  the  throne  of  Indollan,  and  may  be  confidered  as  the 

real  founder  and  legiflator  of  the  empire.    He  was  a  great  and  a  politic 

prince,  and  the  firft  who  extended  his  dominion,  though  it  was  little 

better  than  nominal,  over  the  peninfula  v/ithin  the  Ganges,  which  is  at 

prefent  fo  well  known  to  the  EngliQi.    He  lived  fo  late  a,s  the  year  1707, 

and  it  is  faid  thu  fojaie  of  his  [great  officers  of  flate  were  alive  in  the  }Tar 
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1750.  From  what  has  been  already  faid  of  this  empire,  Aurengzebe 
feems  to  have  left  too  much  power  to  the  governors  ot-  his  diftant  pro- 
vinces, and  to  have  been  at  no  pains  m  preve;;tir;g  rhe  etfeds  of  that 
dreadful  dcfpotifm,  which,  while  in  his  hands,  preferved  the  tranquility 
of  his  empire,  but  when  it  defcended  to  his  weak  indolent  fuccefibrs,  oc- 
cafioned  its  overthrow. 

In  17!  3,  four  of  his  grandfons  difputed  the  empire,  which,  after  a 
bloody  llruggle,  fell  to  the  eldeil,  Mauzo'din,  who  took  the  name  of 
Johandar  Shah.  This  prince  w<<s  a  Have  to  his  pleafures,  and  was  go- 
verned by  his  mitirefs  lb  abfolutely,  that  his  great  omrahs  cop/pired 
againft  him,  and  raifed  to  the  throne  one  of  his  nephews,  who  ftrucK  off 
3iis  uncle'§  l  ead.  The  new  emperor,  whofe  name  was  Furrukfir,  was 
governed,  and  at  laft  enllaved,  by  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Seyd,  who 
^l^ufed  his  p  )wer  fo  grofsly,  th.  t,  being  afraid  to  punilh  them  pui)iiciy, 
he  ordered  them  both  to  be  privately  aflaffinated.  They  difcovered  his 
intention,  and  dethroned  the  emperor,  in  whofe  place  they  raifed  a  grand- 
fon  of  Auren^/.ebe,  by  his  dau.;hter,  a  youdi  of  fevemeen  years  of  age, 
after  imprifoning  and  ftrangling  Furrukii..  The  young  emperor  proved 
difagreeable  to  the  brothers,  and  being  foon  poifoncd,  they  railed  to  the 
throne  his  elder  brother,  who  took  the  title  ot  Shrib  jehan.  T  he  rajahs 
of  Indoilan,  whofe  anceftors  had  entered  into  iHpuiaiions,  or  what  may 
be  called  pa^a  conventa,  Vv'hen  they  admitted  the  Mogul  family,  took 
the  field  againft  the  two  brothers,  but  the  latter  were  vittorious,  and 
Shah  Jehan  was  put  in  tranquil  poflejOiion  of  the  empire,  but  died  in  T719, 
He  was  fucceeded  bv  another  prince  of  the  Mogul  race,  who  took  the 
jiame  of  Mohammed  Shah,  and  entered  into  private  mealures  with  his 
great  rajahs  for  deilroying  the  Seyds,  who  were  declared  enemies  to  Ni- 
zam al  Muluck,  one  of  Aurengzebe's  favourite  generals.  Nizam,  it  is 
fajd,  was  privately  encouraged  by  the  emperor  to  declare  himfelf  againft 
the  brothers,  and  to  proclaiiy  himfelf  foubah  of  Decan,  which  belonged 
to  one  of  the  Seyds,  who  v*^as  affaffinated  by  the  emperor's  order,  who 
immediately  advanced  to  Delhi  to  deflroy  the  oiher  brother ,  but  he  no 
fooner  underflood  v/hat  had  happened,  th^nhe  prochiimed  the  ruh;m  Ibra- 
liim,  another  of  the  Mogul  princes,  emperor  A  battle  enfued  in  1720, 
in  which  the  emperor  was  vi6torious,  and  is  faid  to  have  ufed  his  conqueft 
with  great  moderation,  for  he  remitted  Ibrahim  to  the  prifon  from 
whence  he  had  been  taken ;  and  Seyd,  being  likewife  a  prifoner,  was 
condemned  to  perpetual  confinement,  but  the  emperor  took  pofieffionof 
liis  vaft  riches.  Seyd  did  not  long  furvive  his  confinement,  and  upon 
Jiis  death,  the  emjperor  abandoned  himfelf  to  the  famecourfe  of  pleafures 
thcit  had  been  fo  fatal  to  his  predecefibrs.  As  to  Nizam,  he  became  now 
the  great  imperial  general,  and  was  often  employed  againft  the  Marattas, 
whom  he  defeated,  when  they  had  almoft  made  themfelves  mailers  of 
Agra  and  Delhi.  Ke  was  confirmed  in  his  foubahlhip,  and  was  conr 
(idered  as  the  firil  fubjed  in  the  empire.  Authors,  however,  are  divided 
^s  to  hig  motives  for  inviting  Nadir  Shah,  otherwife  Kouli  Khan,  the 
Perfian  monarch,  to  invade  Indoftan,  It  is  thought  that  he  had  intelli- 
gence of  a  ilrong  party  formed  againft  him  at  court  ;  but  the  truth  per^ 
haps  |s,  that  Nizam  did  not  think  that  Nadir  Shah  could  have  fuccefs, 
pnd  at  firfl:  wanted  to  make  himfelf  ufeful  by  oppofing  hirn.  The  fuccefs 
of  Nadir  Shah  is  well  known,  and  the  immenfe  treafure  which  he  carried 
from  Indoftan  in  1739.    Bcfides  thefe  treafures,  he  obliged  the  Mogul 
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compreoendins  the  provinces  of  Feyflior,  Kabul,  and  Gagna,  witK  many 
other  rich  and  populous  principalities,  the  whole  of  them  almoll:  equal 
in  value  to  the  crown  of  Fei  fia  itfelt. 

his  invafion  coll  the  Gentoos  200,000  lives.  As  to  the  plunder 
made  by  Nadir  Shah,  feme  accounts,  and  thofe  too  ftrongly  authenticated, 
make  it  iimount  to  the  incredible  fuji  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-one 
millions  llerling,  as  mendoncd  by  the  London  Gazette  of  thofe  times. 
The  moft  moderate  i2Ls  that  Nadir's  own  (hare  amounted  to  confiderably 
jibove  feventy  millions.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  invahon  of  Nadir  Shah 
mav  be  conlldered  as  putting  a  period  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  Mogul 
empire  in  the  houfe  of  Tamerlane.  The  hiftory  of  it,  fmce  that  time, 
is  lei's  known  than  thit  of  Tamerlane  itfelf.  According  to  the  bell 
accounts  upon  tlie  retreat  of  Nadir  Shah,  who  left  the  emperor  in  pol^ 
feffion  of  his  di,-;mty,  the  .  atans  invaded  his  dominions  ;  and  fo  treache- 
rous were  the.  emp^.ror'c  generrJ.  and  miniftry,  that  none  of  them  would 
head  an  army  aeainlt  tnem,  till  the  emperor's  fon,  a  youth  of  eighteen 
years  of  age,  bravely  undertook  the  command,  punilhed  the  conipiracy 
thac  had  been  formed  againft  his  father,  and  completely  defeated  the 
invaders.  During  this  campaign,  the  emperor  was  flrangled  by  his 
vizier :  but  by  a  courfe  of  well  a6led  diliimulation,  the  ycung  emperor, 
who  wi?  called  Amet  Shah,  founu  means  to  put  the  confpirators  to  death, 
but  foon  alter  w-as  driven  from  his  throne  by  a  frefh  invafion  of  the  Patans 
and  Marattas.  cjomt  -retend  that  one  Allum  Geer  was  firft  proclaimed 
emperor,  and  then  murdered  by  the  fame  vizier,  who  raifed  another  prince 
to  the  thntne.  Whether  this  Allum  Geer  is  the  fame  with  Amet  Shah  is 
unceitain,  as  are  the  intermediate  revolutions  that  followed.  At  prefent, 
the  imperial  dignity  of  Indollan  is  veiled  in  Shah  Zadah,  who  is  uni- 
verfally  acknowledged  to  be  the  true  heir  of  the  Tamerlane  race  ;  but 
his  powTr  i'  feeble,  and  he  depends  upon  the  prote61:ion  of  the  Englifli, 
whole  "nverefl  it  is  to  fupport  him,  as  his  authority  is  the  bell  legal 
guarantee. 

As  to  the  government  and  conftitution  of  Indoflan,  we  muft  refer  to 
what  we  havt  already  obferved.  The  emperor  of  Indoftan  or  Great  Mogul 
(fo  called  from  being  defcended  from  Tamerlane  the  Mongul  or  Mogul 
Tartar),  on  his  advancement  to  the  throne,  alTumes  fome  grand  title,  as. 
Conqueror  of  the  iVorld^  the  Ornament  of  the  Throne^  (2  c*  but  he  is 
fiever  crowned. 
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Grand  diviiions.  Provinces. 

f  Madura 


The  fouth-eaft 
coaft  of  India 
fituate  on  the 
bay  of  Bengal, 
pfually  called 
the  coaft  of  Co- 
romp-ndel. 


Tanjour  — 

Eaft  fide  of  Bif- 
nagar,  or  Car- 
nate  — 


Chief  towms. 
f  Madura 
Tanjour 

Tranquebar,  Danes 
Negapatan,  Dutch 
Kifnagar 

Portanova,  Dutch 
Fort  St.  David,  Engllfii 
Pondicherry,  "1 
Conymere  / 
Cobion 


French 


Grand 
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Grand  divifions. 


Provinces, 


Sputli-eaft  coafl:  of^ 
India,  continued.  ^ 


G  olconda  — 


Orixa  •  

p  Weft  fide  of  Bif- 
nag<  r,  or  Car- 
nate  ■ 


Chief  towns, 
Sadrafapatan,  Dutch 
St.  Thomas,  Fortugucze 
Fort  St.  George,  or  Madrafs, 
E.  Ion.  80-32.  N.  lat.  13- 
1 1 .  Englifh 
Pellicate,  Dutch 
Golconda 
).<^  Gani,   or  Coulor,  diamond 
minea 

MufTulapatan,    Englidi  and 

Dutch 
Vizacapatan,  EngliQi 
Bimlipatan,  Dutch 
Orixa 
^Ballafore,  Englifli 
pfegapatan  Dutch 
!  Angengo,  EngliQi 

I Cochin,  Durch, 
Callicut,  Eng.  Fr.  Poit, 
Tillicherr),  Englifli 
1    anannore,  Dutch 
;  Monguelore,      i  Dutch  and 
Baffilore  ]  Portuguez^e 

Raalconda,  diamond  mines 
Cawar,  Englifh 
Goa,  '-^ortugueze 
Rajapore,  French 
Dabal,  Englifli 
.   j  Dundee         1  r,  ^ 
Xshoule    _  ponugueze 

i'ombay,  ifle  and  town,  Eng- 
lifh, 18-30  N.  lat.  73  E, 
Ion. 

Baflaim,       }  o  . 
Salfct.e        \  Portusueze 

Daman,  Portugucze 
Surat,  Ki.  Ion.  72-2^.  N.  lat, 

2i-I0. 

Swalley 

Barak,  Englifli  and  Dutch 
Amadabat 
Cambaya 

^  _    [^Dieu,  Portugueze. 

Climate,  seasons,  and  produce.]  The  chain  of  mountains  al- 
ready mentioned,  running  from  north  to  fouth,  renders  it  winter  on  one 
fide  of  this  peninfula,  while  it  is  fumnier  on  the  other.  About  the  end 
of  June,  a  fouth-weft  wind  begins  to  blow  fcom  the  fea  on  the  coaft  of 
kalabar,  which,  with  continued  rain&,  lafts  four  months,  during  which 
time  all  is  ferene  upon  the  coaft  of  Goromandel  (the  weftern  and  eaftern 
coafts  being  fo  denominated.)  Towards  the  end  of  Oaober,  the  rainy 
feafon  and  tha  change  of  the  monfooi;s  begin  on  the  Goromandel  coaft, 
'  whicH 


The  fouth-weft  coaft 
of  India,  .  ufually 
called  the  coaft  of 
Malabar. 


Decan,  or  Vifla- 
pour  — 


Cambay,  or  Gu^ 
zarat. 
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^vhich  being  deflitiite  of  good  harbours,  renders  it'  e:x:trer;:^.e]y  danr^eroiis  for 
{kips  to  remain  there,  during  that  time,  and  to  this  is  owino-  the  periodical 
returns  of  the  Englilh  fnipping  to  Bomba}^,  upon  the  Malabar  coaft.  The 
air  is  naturally  hot  in  this  peninfula,  but  is  retreilied  by  breezes,  the  wind 
altering  every  twelve  hours ;  that  is,  midnight  to  noon  it  blows  oft" 

the  land,  when  it  is  intolerably  hot,  and  during  the  other  twelve  hours 
from  the  fea,  which  laif  proves  a  great  rcfrefliraent  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coafrs.  he  produce  of  the  foil  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  other  part 
of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  like  may  be  faid  of  their  quadrupeds,  fiQi,  fowl-* 
and  noxious  creatures  and  infects. 

Inhabitants.]  Fhe  intiabi:ant3  of  this  part  are  more  black  hi  com - 
plexion,  than  thofe  of  the  other  peninfula  of  India,  though  lying  nearer  to 
the  equator,  v/hich  makes  fome  fufpe'ot  them  to  be  the  defccndciits  of 
an  ancient  colony  from  Ethiopia.  The  greatelt  part  of  them  have  but  a 
faint  notion,  at  prefent,  of  any  allegiance  they  ou^e  to  the  emperor  of 
Indoftan,  whofe  tribute  from  thence  has  been,  ever  hnce  the  invanon  of 
Shah  Nadir,  intercepted  by  their  foubahs,  and  nabobs,  who  now  exercife 
an  independent  power  in  the  government,  though  even  Suraja  Dovvia  was 
glad  to  receive  a  depataticn  from  the  emperor,  now  reigning,  or  his  fa- 
ther ;  but  befides  thefe  foubahs,  and  other  imperial  viceroys,  many  eftates 
jn  this  peninfula  belong  to  rajahs  or  lords,  who  are  the  defcendents  of 
their  old  princes,  and  look  upon  tl-iemfelves  as  being  independent  on  the 
mogul  and  his  authority. 

Provinces,  ciTiEs,  and  other,  euild- )      From  what  has  been 
iNGs,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE.  )  fiid  abovo,  this  peuio- 

fula  is  rather  to  be  divided  into  great  governments,  or  foubahfh.ips,  than 
into  provinces.  One  foubah  often  engroiTes  fc;veral  provinces,  and  fixcis 
the  feat  of  his  government,  according  to  his  own  conveniency.  I  fliall 
fpeak  of  thofe  provinces,  as  belonging  to  the  Pvlalabar  or  Coromandel  coalfj 
jhe  two  great  objects  ot  hmgiiih  comiucrce  in  that  country  ;  and  firit,  of 
ithe  eaftern,  or  Coromandel  coafc. 

Madura  begins  at  Cape  Comorin,  the  fouthermoft  point  of  the  penin- 
fula. It  is  about  the  bigr^efs  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  is  faid  to 
be  governed  by  a  fovereign  king,  who  has  under  hirn  70  tributary  princes, 
-each  of  them  independent  in  his  own  dominions,  but  paying  him  a  tax. 
The  chief  value  of  this  kingdom  feems  to  confiil  of  a  pearl  hlhery  upon 
its  coail.  Tanjour  is  a  little  kingdom,  lyhig  to  the  eail  of  Maditra. 
The  foil  is  fertile,  and  its  prince  rich.  Withm  it  lies  the  Danifli  Eal 
India  fettlement  of  Tranquebar,  and  the  Dutch  fortrefs  of  Negapatan, 
and  the  capital  city  is  Tanjour. 

The  Carnatic,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  well  known  to  the  Englilh.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  north  by  the  river 
Chriftina,  which  divides  it  from  Golconda  :  on  the  weft  by  Vilapur,  or 
Vinapur,  and,  on  the  fouth,  by  the  kingdoms  of  Melfaur  and  Tanjour; 
being  in  length,  from  fouth  to  north,  about  345  miles,  and  276  iii 
breadth  from  ead  to  v/ef  .  The  capital  of  the  Carnatic  is  Bifnagar,  and 
the  country  jn  general  efreemed  healthful,  fertile,  and  populous.  With- 
in this  country,  upon  the  Coromandel  coall,  hes  fort  St,  David,  be- 
longing to  the  Englifli,  with  a  dillrid  round  it.  The  fort  is  ftrong,  and 
of  great  importance  to  our  tra.de.  Five  leagues  to  the  north,  lies  Pondi- 
cherry,  once  the  emporium  of  the  French  in  the  Ea;l  Indies,  but  now 
dem.oiifiied  by  the  Fnglifn,  who,  in  the  courfe  of  the  late  war,  took 
.^is  and  molt  of  their  other  fettlements  in  the  Mogul  empire ;  but  the 

whole 
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whole  wer€  reflored  at  the  peace  of  1763,  with  this  limitation,  that  the 
French  Ihould  ere6t  no  fortifications,  or  keep  troops  in  any  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  foubah  of  Bengal. 

Fort  St.  George,  better  known  hy  the  name  of  Madrafs,  is  the  capital 
of  the  EngllQi  Ea(t  India  company's  dominions  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
is  diltant  ea  t  ward  trom  London,  about  4800  miles.  Great  complaints 
baTC  been  made  of  the  iltuation  of  this  fort.  iNo  pains  have  been  fpared 
by  the  company^  in  rendering  it  impregnable  to  any  force  that  can  be 
brought  againfl  it  by  the  natives  It  proteds  two  towns,  called,  from  the 
complexions  of  their  feveral  inhabitants,,  the  White  and  the  Black.  The 
White  Town  is  fortified,  and  contains  an  Englifli  corporation  of  a  mayor 
and  aldermen.  Nothing  has  been  omitted  to  mend  the  natural  badneis  of 
its  fituation,  which  feems  originally  to  be  owing  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  diamond  mines,  which  are  but  a  week's  journey  dilfant.  J  hofe  mines 
are  under  the  dire6tion  of  a  mogul  officer,  who  lets  them  out  by  admeafure- 
ment,  and  enclofing  the  contents  by  pallifadoes,  all  diamonds  above  a 
certain  weight  belong  to  the  emperor.  The  diftridt  belonging  to  Madrafs, 
is.  of  Httle  value  for  its  produ6t,  and  rauft  import  its  own  provifions. 
8o,oao  inhabitants  of  various  nations  are  faid  to  be  dependent  upon  Ma- 
drafs ;  but  its  fafety  confifts  in  the  fuperic'rity  of  the  Englifli  by  fea.  It 
carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  China,  Perfia,  and  Mocha. 

The  reader  needs  not  be  informed  of  the  immenfe  fortunes  acquired  by 
the  Engliih  upon  this  coaft,  within  thefe  20  years.  The  governor  of 
Madrafs  has  a  council  to  alfift  him,  and  when  he  goes  abroad,  appears  in 
'^aft  fplendor.  The  difi'erences  that  have  fubfifted  among  the  direft.  rs  and 
proprietors  of  the  company  in  England,  prevent  my  faying  any  thing 
concerning  the  police  ot  this  government.  The  company  has  received  all 
the  encouragement  and  aflTiilance  the  Englilh  parliament  can  give  them, 
even  to  the  introducing  of  martial  law  into  their  pofleihons.  There  feems, 
iiowever,  to  be  fome  fundamental  errors  in  their  conftitution.  )  he  direc- 
tors confider  the  riches  acquired  by  their  governors  and  other  fervants,  as 
being  plundered  from  the  company,  and  of  late  they  have  fent  out  fuper- 
iutendants  to  control  their  governors  and  overgrown  fervants,  but  with- 
out much  fuGcefs.  As  this  is  a  fubjeclof  the  greateft  importance,  that  ever 
perhaps  occurred  in  the  geography  of  a  commercial  country,  the  reader 
will  indulge  me  in  one  or  two  reflections,  as  I  am  not  to  lefume  the 
fubjeCl. 

The  Englifli  Eafl  India  company,  through  the  diftracftions  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  the  fupport  of  our  government,  and  the  undaunted  but  fortunate 
fucceifes  of  their  military  officers,  have  acquired  fo  amazing  a  property 
in  this  peninfula,  and  in  Indoflan,  that  it  is  fuperior  to  the  revenues  of 
many  crowned  heads,  and  fome  of  their  own  fervants  pretend,  that  when 
ail  their  expences  are  paid,  their  clear  revenue  amounts  to  near  two  mil- 
iions  ilerling,  our  of  which  they  are  to  pay  400,0001.  annually,  to  the  go- 
vernment, while  they  are  fuft'ered  to  enjoy  their  revenues.  EIow  that  re- 
venue is  coUedted,  or  from  whence  it  arifes,  is  befi:  known  to  the  com.pa- 
ny;  part  of  it,  however,  has  been  granted  in  landed  property,  and  part  of 
it  is  fecured  on  mortgages,  .for  difcharging  their  expences  in  fupporring 
theinterefts  of  their  friend;*,  the  emperor,  and  the  refpeftive  foubahsand 
na-bobs  they  have  affifted. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  company  has  exercifed  many,  rights  appro* 
prii;tcd  to  fovcreignty,  fuch  as  thofe  of  holding  forts,  coining  money, 
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and  the  like.  Thofe  powers  are  undoubtedly  incompatible  with  the 
principles  of  a  commercial  limited  company,  and  it  became  the  dignity" 
of  the  Englilh  government,  to  interfere  in  regulating  the  exercife  of  theis 
powers,  and  to  take  fuch  meafures  with  the  eaftern  princes  and  potentates, 
as  might  render  the  acquilitions  of  the  company  permanent  and  na- 
tional 

Without  entering  into  any  difputes  agitated  of  late  between  the  di- 
rectors and  the  government,  the  poffibility  of  fuch  a  permanency  and 
even  extending  our  influence  in  India,  is  pretty  evident.  From  what 
has  been  already  faid,  the  Gentoos  are  entirely  paffive  in  all  the  revo- 
lutions of  their  government.  The  Moors,  or  Mahometans,  ignorant  and 
treacherous  as  they  are,  appear  to  have  no  violent  attachments  to  any 
religious  principle,  and  are  abjeft  enough  to  live  under  any  form  of  go- 
vernment that  their  emperor  fliall  prefcribe;  nor  are  they  at  prefent,  when 
the  Englifti  are  his  friends,  in  any  condition  to  difpute  their  joint  wills* 
Thefe  confiderations  manifell  the  wifdom  of  not  driving  them  into  def- 
perate  meafures,  and  thereby  effeding  a  union  of  their  forces,  which  muS 
prove  fatal  to  the  Britifh  intereft  ther®. 

Fellicate,  lying  to  the  north  of  Madrafs,.  belongs  to  the  Dutch.  Wc 
know  little  of  the  kingdom  and  capital  Ikkari.  T  he  celebrated  Heyder 
Ally,  with  whom  the  company  formerly  made  a  peace,  and  with  whom 
they  are  now  at  war,  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  the  kingdom  of  Meflur, 
which  lies  to  the  fouth-weil  of  the  Carnatic  ;  and  the  Chriftians  of 
the  apoftle  St.  Thomas,  live  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  Gatti,  that 
feparate  MelTur  from  Malabar.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  kingdom 
of  Golconda,  which,  befides  its  diamonds,  is  famous  for  the  cheapnef* 
of  its  provifions,  and  for  making  white  wine  of  grapes  that  are  ripe  ia 
January.  Golconda  is  faid  to  be  fubje6l  to  a  prince,  who,  though  tri- 
butary to  the  Mogul,  is  immenfely  rich,  and  can  raife  100,000  men. 
The  capital  of  his  dominions  is  called  Bagnagar,  but  the  kingdom  takes 
its  name  from  the  city  of  Golconda.  Eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Golconda,  lies 
Mafulipatan,  where  the  EngliQi  and  Dutch  have  fa6tories.  The  EngliSi 
have  alfo  fadories  at  Ganjam,  and  Vizigapatan,  on  this  coaft ;  and  the 
Dutch  at  Narfipore.  The  province  of  Orixa,  frora  whence  the  Englifii 
company  draw  great  part  of  their  revenues,  lies  to  the  north  of  Golconda, 
extending  in  length  from  call:  to  weft,  about  550  miles,  and  in  breadth 
about  240.  It  is  governed  likewiie  by  a  tributary  prince.  In  this  pro- 
vince ftands  the  idolatrous  temple  of  Jagaryunt,  which  they  fay  is  attended 
by  500  priefts.  The  idol  is  an  irregular  pyramidal  black  ftone,  of  about 
4  or  500  weight,  with  two  rich  diamonds  near  the  top  to  reprefent  eyes, 
and  the  nofe  and  mouth  painted  with  vermillion. 

The  country  of  Dekan  comprehends  feveral  large  provinces,  and  fome 
kingdoms,  particularly  thofe  of  Baglana,  Balagate,  Teienga,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Vifiapur.  The  truth  is,  the  names,  dependencies,  and  govern- 
ments of  thofe  province G,  are  extremely  unfettled  ;  they  having  been 
reduced  by  Aurengzebe,  or  his  father,  and  fubjeft  to  almoft  annual  revo- 
lutions and  alterations.  IViodern  geographers  are  not  agreed  upon  their 
fituation  and  extent,  but  we  are  told,  that  the  principal  towns  are  Aureng- 
abad,  and  Dolt-abad  or  Dowlet-abad  ;  and  that  the  latter  is  the  llrongeft 
place  in  all  IndoOan.  Near  it  lies  the  famous  pagods  of  Elora,  in  a  plain 
about  two  leagues  fquare.  The  tombs,  chapel?,  temples,  pillars,  and 
many  thoufand  figures  that  furround  it,  are  iVui  to  be  cut  out  of  the 
liaLural  rock,  and  to  furpafs  all  the  other  efforts  of  human  art.  Teienga 
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lies  on  theeaf^  of  Golcondn,  and  its  capitai,  Beder,  contains  a  garrifon  of^' 
5  oo  men.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province  fpeak  a  language  peculiar  ta 
ihenifelves. 

Bagiana  lies  to  the  weft  of  Telenga,  and  forms  the  fmalleft  province  of 
the  empire  ;  its  cap  ral  is  Monler  The  Portugueze  territory  begins  here 
ait  the  port  of  Daman,  zi  leagues  fouth  of  Sarat,  and  extends  almoft  20 
leagues  to  the  north  of  Goa. 

Viiiapur  is  a  large  kingdom  tributary  to  the  Mogul,  but  its  particular 
extent  is  uncertain.  The  weftern  part  is  called  Konkan,  which  is  inter* 
mingled  with  the  Fortugueze  pofieffions.  The  king  of  Vifiapur  is  faid 
to.  have  a  yearly  revcHue  of  fix  millions  Herling,  and  to  bring  to  the  field 
150,000  foldiers.  His  capital  is  of  the  fame  name,  and  his  country  very 
fruitful.  The  principal  places  on  this  coaft  are,  Daman,  BafTalm,  Trapor 
or  farapor,  Chawl,  Dandi-Rajahpur,  Dabul-Rajupur,  Ghlria,  and  Vin- 
gurla.  The  Portuguese  have  loll  feveral  valuable  poirelfions  on  this  coaif, 
and  thofe  which  remain  are  on  the  decline. 

Among  the  idands  lying  upon  the  fame  coafl  is  that  of  Bombay,  be* 
longing  to  the  Englifh  Eail  India  company.  Its  harbour  can  conveni* 
ently  hold  1000  (hips  at  anchor.  The  illand  itfelf  is  about  feven  miles 
in  length,  and  twenty  in  circumference,  but  its  fituation  and  harbour 
are  its  chief  recommendations,  being  deftitute  of  almoft  all  the  conve- 
niencies  of  life.  The  town  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  poorly  built,  and 
the  cfimate  was  fatal  to  Engliili  conifitutions,  till  experience,  caution,  and 
temperance,  taught  them  ptefervatives  againft  its  unwholefonienefs.  The 
htd  water  there  is  preferved  in  tanks,  which  receive  it  in  the  rainy  feafons; 
The  fort  is  a  regular  quadrangle,  and  well  built  of  ftone.  Many  black 
merchants  rehde  here.  This  illand  was  part  of  the  portion  paid  with 
theinranta  of  Portugal,  to  Charles  II.  who  gave  it  to  the  Eafl  India  com-, 
pany,  and  the  illand  is  flill  divided  into  three  Roman  catholic  parifhes.^ 
inhabited  by  Portugueze,  and  what  are  called  popifli  Meftizos  and  Cans*, 
rlns,  the  former  being  a  mixed  breed  of  the  natives  and  Fortugueze,  and 
the  other  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  The  Englifli  have  fallen  upon 
methods  to  render  this  iilaad  and  town,  under  all  their  difad vantages,  a 
iafe,  If  not  an  a,greeable  rehdence.  The  reader  need  fcarcely  be  informed,, 
that  the  governor  and  council  of  Bombay,  have  lucrative  polls  as  well  as 
the  officers  under  them.  The  troops  on  the  ifland  are  commanded  by 
Englllh  officers,  and  the  native.?,  when  formed  into  regular  companies, 
and  difclplined,  are  here,  and  all  over  the  Ealf  Indies,  called  Seapoys. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  illand  amount  to  near  60,000  of  different  nations; 
each  of  v/hom  enjoys  the  praftice  of  his  religion  unmolefled. 

Near  Bombay  are  fe^^eral  other  illands,  one  of  which,  called  Elephanta, 
G(*>htains  the  moft  inexplicable  antiquity,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  A  figure 
of  an  elephant  of  the  natural  fize  Cut  coarfely  in  ftone,  prefents  itfelf  on 
the  landing-place,  near  the  bottom  of  a  mountain.  An  eafy  Hope  then 
leads  to  the  ilupendous  temple,  hewn  out  of  the  folld  rock,  80  or  90  feet 
long,  and  40  broad.  The  roof,  which  is  cut  flat,  is  fupportedby  regular 
irows  of  pillars,  about  ten  feet  high,  with  capitals  refembling  round 
cufhions,  as  if  prelfed  by  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  mountain.  At  the 
farther  end,  are  three  gigantic  figures,  which  have  been  multiplied  by  the 
biind  zeal  or  the  Porrugueze.  Befides  the  temple,  are  various  images, 
and  groups  on  each  hand  cut  in  the  ftone  ;  one  of  the  latter  bearings 
rude  Vefcmblance  of  the  judgement  of  Solomon  ;  befides  a  colonnade,  with 
a  door  of  regular  archltedure  ;  but  the  whole  bears  no  manner  of  refem^ 
biance  to  any  of  the  Gentoo  works, 
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The  ifland  and  city  of  Goa,  the  capital  of  the  Portugueze  fettlements 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  lies  about  30  miles  fouth  of  Vingarla.  The  ifland  is 
about  27  miles  in  compafs.  It  has  one  of  the  fineft  and  beft  fortified 
ports  in  the  Indies.  This  was  formerly  a  mod  fuperb  fettlement,  and  was 
furpaffed  neither  in  bulk  or  beauty  by  few  of  the  European  cities.  It  is 
faid  that  the  revenues  of  the  Jefuits  upon  this  ifland,  equalled  thofeof 
the  crown  of  Portugal,  Goa,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  Potugueze  poffef- 
lions  on  this  coaft,  are  under  a  viceroy,  who  ftill  keeps  up  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  fplendor  of  the  government.  The  rich  peninfula  of  Salzete, 
is  dependent  on  Goa,  Sunda  lies  fouth  of  the  Portugueze  territories,  and 
is  governed  by  a  rajah,  tributary  to  the  Mogul.  The  Englifl;  faftory-of 
Covvar,  is  one  of  the  moft  pleafant  and  healthful  of  any  upon  the  Malabar 
coaft.  Kanora  lies  about  40  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Goa,  and  reackes  td 
Calicut.  Its  foil  is  famous  for  producing  rice,  that  fupplies  many  parts 
of  Europe,  and  fome  of  the  Indies.  The  Kanorines  are  faid  generally  to 
be  governed  by  a  lady,  whofe  fon  has  the  title  of  rajah,  and  her  fubje61:s 
are  accounted  the  braveft  and  moH:  civilized  of  any  in  that  peninfula,  anil 
remarkably  given  to  commerce. 

Though  Malabar  gives  name  to  the  whole  fouth-weft  coaft  of  the  pe- 
ninfula, yet  it  is  confined  at  prefent  to  the  country  fo  called,  lying  on  the 
weft  of  cape  Comorin,  and  called  the  dominions  of  the  Samorin.  The 
Malabar  language,  however,  is  common  in  the  Carnatic,  and  the  country 
itfeif  is  rich  and  fertile,  but  peftered  with  green  adders,  wh;!le  poifoii 
is  incurable.  It  was  formerly  a  large  kingdom  of  itfeif.  The  moft: 
remarkable  places  in  Malabar  are  Cannanore,  contaiinng  a  Du.tca  faflory 
iind  fort;  Tillicheri,  where  the  Englifti  have  a  fmali  f?ttlemenr,  keeping, 
a  conftant  garrifon  of  30  or  40  foldiers.  Call'cut,  where  the  Englifti, 
French,  and  Portugueze  have  fmall  faftorle^,  befides  various  other 
di{iin£f  territories  and  cities.  Cape  Comorin,  which  is  the  fouthermoft: 
part  of  this  peninfula,  though  not  above  three  leagues  in  extent,  is  famous 
for  uniting  in  the  fame  gardai  the  two  fjafons  of  the  year  ;  the  trees  be- 
ing loaded  with  blofibms  and  fruit  on  the  one  fide,  while  on  the  other  fide 
they  are  ftripped  of  all  their  leaves.  This  furprifing  phenomenon  is 
©wing  to  the  ridge  of  mountains  fo  often  mentioned,  which  traverfe  the 
whole  penlnftila  from  fouth  to  north.  On  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  cape, 
the  winds  are  conftanrly  at  variance  ;  blowing  from  the  Vv^eft  on  the  weft; 
11  de,  and  from  the  eaft  on  the  eaftern  fide. 

Before  I  take  my  leave  of  India,  it  may  be  proper  to  cbferve,  that  in 
the  little  diftri6f  of  Cochin  within  Malabar,  are  to  be  found  fome  thou- 
fands  of  Jews,  who  pretend  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Manafteh,  and  to  have 
records  engraved  on  copper-plates,  in  Flebrew  charafters.  They  are  faid 
to  be  fo  poor,  that  many  of  them  embrace  the  Gentoo  religion.  The 
like  difcoveries  of  the  Jews  and  their  records  have  been  made  in  China, 
and  other  places  of  Afia,  which  have  occafioned  various  ipeculauoRrf 
among  the  learned. 
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Situation  and  extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 
Length  1 300  7  {  45  ^""^  7^  Eaft  longitude. 

Breadth  i  loo   J  t   25  and  44  North  latitude. 

^rr^  «rtrc  T   1\ /T ^ ^ ^ ^  Pcrfia  IS  boundcd  Bv  thc  mountahis 
UOUNDARIES.J    jyj^       ^^^^^^^       Daghiftan,  which  divide  it  from 

CIrcaffian  Tartary,  on  the  north-well ;  by  the  Cafpian  fea,  which  divides 
it  from  Ruffia,  on  the  north  ;  by  the  river  Oxus,  which'divides  it  from 
Ufbcc  Tartary,  on  the  north-eall ;  by  India,  on  the  eart  ;  and  by  the  In- 
dian ocean,  and  the  gulfs  of  Perlia  and  Ormus,  on  the  fouth ;  and  by 
Arabia  and  Turkey  on  the  weft. 

Modern  Perfia  comprehends  the  ancient  Hyrcania,  Ba6lria,  Sufiana, 
Parthia,  Media,  and  part  of  Aflyria,  Iberia,  and  Colchis.  The  modern 
divifions  of  Perlia  are  extremely  uncertain,  and  of  little  importance  to 
the  reader* 

Name.]  Perfia,  according  to  the  poets,  derives  its  name  from  Perfeus, 
the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Danae.  Lefs  fabulous  authors  fuppofedit  derived 
from  Paras,  which  fignifies  a  horfeman,  the  Perfians,  or  Parthians,  being 
always  celebrated  for  their  ikill  in  horfemanfliip. 

Air.]  In  fo  extenfive  an  empire  this  is  very  different.  Thofe  parts 
ivhich  border  upon  Caucafus,  and  Daghiftan,  and  the  mountains  near 
the  Cafpian  fea,  are  cold,  as  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thofe 
mountains  which  are  commonly  covered  with  fnow.  The  air  in  the  mid- 
land provinces  of  Perfia  is  ferene,  pure,  and  exhilerating,  but  in  the 
fouthern  provinces  it  is  hot,  and  fometimes  communicates  noxious  blafts 
to  the  midland  parts,  which  are  fo  often  mortal,  that  the  inhabitants 
fortify  their  heads  with  very  thick  turbans. 

Soil  and  productions.]  Thofe  vary  like  the  air.  The  foil  is  far 
from  being  luxuriant  towards  Tartary,  and  the  Cafpian  fea,  but  with  cul- 
tivation it  might  produce  abundance  of  corn  and  fruits.  South  of  mount 
Taurus,  the  fertility  of  the  country  in  corn,  fruits,  wine,  and  the  other 
luxuries  of  life,  is  equalled  by  few  countries.  It  produces  wine  and  oil 
in  plenty,  fenna,  rhubarb,  and  the  fineft  of  drugs.  The  fruits  are  deli- 
cious, efpecially  their  dates,  oranges,  piftachio-nuts,  melons,  cucumbers, 
and  garden  ft uff,  not  to  mention  vaft  quantities  of  excellent  filk  ;  and  the 
gulf  of  Baftbra  formerly  furniftied  great  part  of  Europe  and  Afia  with 
very  fine  pearls.  Some  parts  near  Ifpahan  efpecially  produce  almoft  all 
the  flowers  that  are  valued  in  Europe ;  and  from  fome  of  them,  the  rofes 
efpecially,  they  extra61:  waters  of  a  falubrious  and  odorific  kind,  which 
form  a  gainful  commodity  in  trade.  In  Ihort,  the  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
flowers  of  Perfia,  are  of  a  moft  exalted  flavour ;  and  had  the  natives  the 
art  of  horticulture  to  as  great  perfection  as  fome  nations  in  Europe,  by 
tranfplanting,  engrafting,  and  other  meliorations,  they  would  add  greatly 
to  the  natural  riches  of  the  country.  The  Perfian  aOa  foetida  flows  trom 
a  plant  called  hiltot,  and  turns  imo  a  gum.  Some  of  it  is  white  and  fome 
black  ;  but  the  former  is  fo  much  valued,  that  the  natives  make  very  rich, 
fauces  of  it,  and  fometimes  eat  it  as  a  rarity. 
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Mountains^]  Thefe  are  Caucafus  and  Ararat,  which  are  called  the 
mountains  of  Daghiilan  ;  and  the  vaft  collection  of  mountains  called  Tau- 
rus, and  their  divifions,  run  through  the  middle  of  the  country  from  Nato^ 
lia  to  India. 

Rivers.]  It  has  been  obferved,  that  no  country,  of  fo  great  an  ex- 
tent, has  fo  few  navigable  rivers  as  Perfia.  The  moft  confiderable  are 
thofe  of  the  Kur,  anciently  Cyrus;  and  Aras,  anciently  Araxes,  which 
rife  in  or  near  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  and,  joining  their  ftreams,  fall 
into  the  Cafplan  fea.  Some  fmall  rivulets  falling  from  the  mountains, 
water  the  country,  but  their  llreams  are  fo  incon/iderable,  that  few  or  none 
of  them  can  be  navigated  even  by  boats.  The  Oxus  can  fcarcely  be  call- 
ed a  Perfian  river,  though  it  divides  Perfia  from  Ufbec  Tartary.  Perlia 
has  the  river  Indus  on  the  eaft,  and  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  on  the  weft. 

Water.]  The  fcarcity  of  rivers  in  Perlia,  is  joined  to  a  fcarcity  of 
water;  but  the  defeft,  where  it  prevails,  is  admirably  well  fupplied  by 
means  of  referviors,  aqueducts,  canals,  and  other  ingenious  methods. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Perlia  contains  mines  of  iron,  copper, 
lead,  and  above  all,  turquoife  ftones,  which  are  found  in  Chorafan.  Sul- 
phur, falt-petre,  and  antimony,  are  found  in  the  mountains.  Quarries 
of  red,  white,  and  black  marble,  have  been  difcovered  near  Taurus, 
and  natural  fait  in  the  province  of  Carkmenia. 

iPopuLATiON,  inhabitants,  1  It  is  impoffible  to  fpeak  with  an/ 
MANNERS,  CUSTOMS  AND  > certaiiity  concerning  the  population 
DIVERSIONS.  a  country  fo  little  known  as  that 

of  Perfia.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  vaft  armies  in  modern  as  well  as  ia 
ancient  times,  raifed  there,  the  numbers  it  contains  muft  be  very  great. 
The  Perfians  of  both  fexes  are  generally  handfome,  the  men  being  fond  of 
Georgian  and  Circaflian  women.  Their  complexions  towards  the  fouth, 
are  fomevvhat  fwarthy.  The  men  lhave  their  heads,  but  the  young  men 
fuffcr  a  lock  of  hair  to  grow  on  each  fide,  and  the  beard  of  their  chin  to 
reach  up  to  their  temples ;  but  religious  people  were  long  beards.  Men  of 
rank  and  quality  wear  very  magnificent  turbans ;  many  of  them  coft  2^ 
pounds,  and  few  under  nine  or  ten.  They  have  a  maxim  to  keep  their 
heads  very  warm,  fo  that  they  never  pull  of  their  caps  or  their  turbans 
out  of  refpeft,  even  to  the  king.  Their  drefs  is  very  fimple.  Next  to  the 
fkin  they  wear  callico  ihirts,  over  them  a  veft,  which  reaches  below  the 
knee,  girt  with  a  fafh,  and  over  that  a  loofe  garment  fomewhat  fhorter. 
The  materials  of  their  cloaths,  however,  are  commonly  very  expenfive, 
confiftingof  the  richeft  furs,  filks,  muflin,  cottons,  and  the  like  valuable 
ftufrs,  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  filver.  They  wear  a  kind  of  loofe 
boots  on  their  legs,  and  fiippiers  on  their  feet.  They  are  fond  of  riding, 
and  very  expenfive  in  their  equipages.  They  wear  at  all  times  a  dagger  in 
their  faih,  and  linen  trowzers  The  collars  of  their  ftiirts  and  cloaths 
are  open,  fo  that  their  drefs  upon  the  whole  is  far  better  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pofes  both  of  health  anda^livity,  than  the  long  flowing  robes  of  the  Turks. 

The  drefs  of  the  women  is  not  much  different ;  their  wear,  as  well  aS 
that  of  the  men,  is  very  coftly,  and  they  are  at  great  pains  to  heighten 
their  beauty  by  art,  colours,  and  walhes. 

The  Perfians  accuftom  themfelves  to  frequent  waihings  and  ablutions, 
which  are  the  more  necefl!ary,  as  they  feldom  change  their  linen.  In  the 
morning  early  they  drink  coffee,  about  eleven  go  to  dinner,  upon  fruits, 
fweetmeats,  and  milk.  Their  chief  meal  is  at  night,  when  they  fup  upon 
pilau,  already  defcribed.    They  are  temperate,  but  ufe  opium,  though 
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not.  in  fuch  abundance  as  the  Turks,  nor  are  they  very  delicate  In  their 
entertainments  of  eating  and  drinking.  They  are  great  mafters  of  cere- 
mony towards  their  fuperiors,  and  fo  polite,  that  they  accommodate  Eu- 
ropeans, who  vifit  them  v/ith  flools,  that  they  may  not  be  forced  to  fit 
crofs-legged.  They  are  fo  immoderately  fond  of  tobacco,  which  they 
fmoke  through  a  tube  fixed  in  water,  fo  as  to  be  cool  in  the  mouth,  that 
when  it  has  been  prohibited  by  their  princes,  they  have  been  known  to 
leave  their  country,  rather  than  be  debarred  from  that  enjoyment.  The 
Perfians  are  naturally  fond  of  poetry,  moral  fentences,  and  hyperbole. 
Their  long  wars,  and  their  national  revolutions,  have  mingled  the  native 
Pernans  with  barbarous  nations,  and  are  faid  to  have  taught  them  diffimu- 
la  ion  ;  but  they  are  ftill  pleafing  and  plaufible  in  their  behaviour,  and 
in  all  a|;:fs  they  have  been  remarkable  for  hofpitality. 

7  he  Perfiahs  write  like  the  Hebrews,  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and 
are  neat  in  their  feals  and  materials  for  writing,  and  are  wonderfully 
expeditious  in  the  art.  The  number  of  people  employed  in  their  manu- 
fcripts  (for  no  printing  is  allov/ed  there)  is  incredible.  Their  great  foible 
feems  to  be  oftentation  in  their  equipages  and  dreiTes ;  nor  are  they  lefs 
jealous  of  their  women  than  the  Turks,  and  other  eaftern  nations.  They 
are  fond  of  mu/ic,  and  take  a  pleafure  in  converfing  in  large  companies; 
but  their  chief.diverfions  are  thofe  of  the  field,  hunting,  hawking,  horfe- 
manfliip,  and  the  exercife  of  arms,  in  all  which  they  are  very  dexterous. 
They  excel,  as  their  anceftors  the  Parthians  did,  in  archery.  They  are 
fond  of  rope-dancers,  jugglers,  and  fighting  of  wild-beafts,  and  privately 
J)lay  at  games  of  chance. 

Men  may  marry  for  life,  or  for  any  determined  time,  in  Perfia,  as 
well  as  through  all  Tartary ;  and  travellers  or  merchants,  who  intend 
to  ftay  fome  time  in  any  city,  commonly  apply  to  the  cadee,  or  judge, 
for  a  wife  during  the  time  he  propofes  to  ftay.  The  cadee,  for  a  ftated 
gratuity,  produces  a  number  of  girls,  whom  he  declares  to  be  honefl,  and 
free  from  difeafes,  and  he  becomes  furety  for  them.  A  gentleman  who 
lately  attended  the  Ruffian  embalfy  to  Perfia  declares,  that  amongft  thou- 
fands,  there  has  not  been  one  inftance  of  their  dilhonefty,  during  the 
time  agreed  upon. 

P^ELiGiON.J  The  Perfians  are  Mahometans  of  the  feft  of  Ali,  for 
which  reafon  the  Turks,  who  follow  the  fucceifion  of  Omar  and  Aba 
Eekr,  call  them  heretics.  Their  religion  is,  if  poffible,  in  fome  things 
more  fantaftical  and  fenfual  than  that  of  the  Turks,  but  in  many  points 
it  is  mingled  with  fome  bramin  fuperftitions.  When  they  are  taxed  by 
the  Chriftians  with  drinking  ftrong  liquors,  as  many  of  them  do,  they 
anfvver  very  fenfibly,  **  You  Chriftians  v/hore  and  get  drunk,  though  you 
*'  know  you  are  committing  fins,  which  is  the  very  cafe  with  us."  To 
enumerate  their  fuperftitions,  fafts,  and  ceremonies,  would  require  a 
volume,  which,  when  read,  could  communicate  neither  inftruftion  nor 
entertainment.  Having  mentioned  the  bramins,  the  comparifon  between 
them  and  the  Perfian  guebres,  or  gaurs,  v/ho -pretend  to  be  the  difciples 
and  fuccefTors  of  the  ancient  magi,  the  followers  of  Zoroafter,  may  be 
highly  worth  a  learned  difquifition  :  that  both  of  them  held  originally 
pure  and  fimple  ideas  of  a  fupreme  Being,  may  be  eafily  proved,  but  the 
Indian  bramins  and  parfes  accufe  the  gaurs,  who  ftill  worftiip  the  fire,  of 
having  fenfualized  thofe  ideas,  and  of  introducing  an  evil  principle  into 
the  government  of  the  world.  A  combuftible  ground,  about  ten  miles 
diftant  from  Baku,  a  city  in  the  north  of  Perfia,  is  the  fcene  of  thegue- 
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l^res  devotions.  It  muft  be  admitted,  that  this  ground  is  impregnated 
^vith  very  furprifing  inflammatory  qualities,  and  contains  feveral  old  lit- 
tle temples,  in  one  of  which  the  guebres  pretend  to  preferve  the  facred 
iiameof  the  univerfal  fire,  which  rifes  from  the  end  of  a  large  hollow 
cane  fluck  into  the  ground,  refembling  a  lamp  burning,  with  very  pure 
iplrits.  The  Mahometans  are  the  declared  enemies  of  the  gaurs,  who 
v/ere  banilhed -out  of  Perfia  by  Shah  Abbas.  Their  fed:,  however,  is 
laid  to  be  numerous,  though  tolerated  in  very  few  places.  . 

The  long  wars  between  the  Pernans  and  the  Romans,  feem  early  to 
have  driven  the  ancient  Chriftians  into  Perfia,  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  Even  to  this  day  many  fefts  are  found,  that  evidently  have 
Chriftianity  for  the  ground  work  of  their  religion.  Some  of  them,  called 
fouffees,  v/ho  are  a  kind  of  quietiils,  facrifice  their  paffions  to  God,  and 
profefs  the  moral  duties.  The  Sabean  Chriftians  have,  in  their  religion, 
a  mixture  of  Judaifm  and  Mahometanifm,  and  are  numerous  towards  the 
Perfian  Gulph.  T  have  already  mentioned  the  Armenian  and  Georgian 
Chriftians,  who  are  very  numerous  in  Perfia. 

I  have  been  the  more  explicit  on  the  head  of  religion,  as  the  prefent 
race  of  Perfians  are  faid  to  be  very  cool  in  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet, 
owing  chiefly  to  their  ignorance  of  all  religion,  and  their  late  wars  with 
the  Turks.  It  has  therefore  been  thought  by  fome  writers,  that  great 
advantages  in  point  of  commerce,  may  be  derived  from  this  indifference 
in  matters  of  religion,  if  the  natives  fhould  be  properly  fupported  by  the 
Chriftian  pov/ers. 

Language.]  It  has  been  difputed  among  the  learned,  whether  the 
Arabs  had  not  their  language  from  the  Perfians ;.  but  this  chiefly  refts  on 
the  great  intermixture  of  Arabic  words  in  the  Perfian  language,  and  the 
decifion  feems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Arabs.  The  common  people,  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  fouthern  coafts  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  fpeak  Turkifh,  and 
the  Arabic  probably  was  introduced  into  Perfia,  under  the  califate,  when 
learning  flourifhed  in  thofe  countries.  The  learned  Perfians  have  gene- 
rally written  in  the  Arabic,  and  people  of  quality  among  them  have 
adopted  it  as  the  modifh  language,  as  we  do  the  French.  The  pure  Perfic 
is  faid  to  be  fpoken  in  the  fouthern  parts,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Perfiaa 
gulf,  and  in  Ifpahan,  but  many  of  the  provinces  fpeak  a  barbarous 
mixture  of  the  Turkifh,  Ruffian,  and  other  languages.  Their  Pater 
Nofter  is  of  the  following  tenour  :  Et  Padere  ma  kih  der  ofmoni  ;  pak  baf^ 
(bed  nam  tii  ;  bafayed  pad/  hahi  tu  ;  feh^ad  chvoaape  tu  henyjunaaukih^ 
der  ofmo  ni%  derz^min  ;  beh  mara  jmrowz  nan  kefaf  rDu%  vidra  ;  nxadargudfar 
tncura  koaahan  "zjunankihirKx  niz  mig  farim  orman  mara  5  evador  ozmajifch 
minedazzmara  ;  likin  chalets  kunmara  ez  efchirir.  Amen. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  The  Perfians,  in  ancient  times, 
were  famous  for  both,  and  their  poets  renowned  all  over  the  Eaft.  At 
prefent  theii  learning  is  merely  mechanical,  nor  do  they  even  underftand 
the  Koran,  which  they  read  in  Arabic.  Their  boafted  fliill  in  aftronomy 
is  now  reduced  to  a  mere  fmattering  in  that  fcience,  and  terminates  in 
Jcdlcial  aflrology ;  fo  that  no  people  in  the  v/orld  are  more  fupcrftitious 
than  the  Perfians.  The  learned  profeffion  in  greateft  efteem  among  them, 
is  that  of  medicine,  which  is  at  perpetual  variance  with  altrology,  becaufe 
£verydofe  muftbe  adroiniftered  in  the  lucky  hour^^ixed  by  the  aftrologcr, 
which  often  defeats  the  ends  of  the  prefcription.  It  is  faid.,  however, 
that  the  Perfian  phyficians  are  acute  and  fagacious.  Their  drugs  areeX'^ 
cellent,  and  they  are  no  ftrangersto  the  praSices  of  Galen  and  Avicenna, 
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Add  to  this,  that  the  pingue  is  but  little  known  in  this  country :  as  equaHy 
rare  are  many  other  diTeafes  that  are  fatal  in  other  places,  fuch  as  the  gout, 
the  ftone,  the  head-acli,  the  tooth-ach,  the  fmall-pox,  confumptionsy 
and  apoplexies.  The  Perfian  practice  of  phyfic  is  therefore  pretty  much 
circumfcribed,  fo  that  they  are  very  ignorant  in  furgery,  which  is  exer- 
cifed  hy-  barbers,  whofe  chief  knowledge  of  it  is  in  letting  blood,  for  they 
truft  the  healing  of  green  wounds  to- the  excellency  of  the  air,  and  the 
good  habit  of  the  patient's  body. 

Antiquities  and  curiositi-ss,  7  The  monl^ments  of  antiquity 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  (in  Pcrfia,  are  more  celebrated 
for  their  magnificence  and  expence,  than  their  beauty  or  taile.  No  more 
than  nineteen  columns  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  famous  palace  of 
Ferfepolis,  are  now  remaining.  Each  is  about  fifteen  feet  high,  and 
compofed  of  excellent  Parian  marble.  The  ruins  of  other  ancient  build- 
ings are  found  in  many  parts  of  Perfia,  but  void  of  that  elegance  and 
beauty,  that  is  difplayed  in  the  Greek  architefture.  The  tombs  of  the 
kings  of  Perfia  are  ftupendous  works,  being  cut  out  of  a  rock,  and  highly 
ornamented  with  fculptures.  The  chief  of  the  modern  edifices  is  a  pillar 
to  be  feen  at  Ifpahan,  60  feet  high,  confifting  of  the  flculls  of  bealls, 
ereded  by  Shah  Abbas,  after  the  fuppreffion  of  a  rebellion.  Abbas  had 
vowed  to  ere£l  fuch  a  column  of  human  fkulls,  but  upon  the  fubmifhon  of 
the  rebels,  he  performed  his  vow  by  fubHituting  thofs  of  brutes,  each  of 
the  rebels  furnifhing  one. 

The  baths  near  Gombroon,  work  fuch  cures,  that  they  are  efteemed 
among  the  natural  curofities  of  Perfia,  The  fprings  of  the  famous  naph- 
tha, near  Baku,  are  mentioned  often  in  natural  hiftory  for  their  furprifing 
qualities;  but  the  chief  of  the  natural  curiofities  in  this  country,  is  the. 
burning  phsenomenon,  and  its  inflammatory  neighbourhoodj  already  men- 
tioned under  the  article  of  Religion, 

Houses,  cities,  and- 7  The  houfes  of  men  of  quality  in  Perfia, 
PUBLIC  EDIFICES.  J  are  in  the  fame  tafte  with  thofe  of  the  Afiatic 
Turks  already  defcribed.  They  are  feldom  above  one  ftory  high,  built 
of  bricks,  with  flat  roofs  for  walking  on,  and  thick  walls.  The  hall  is 
arched,  the  doors  are  clumfy  and  narrow,  and  the  rooms  have  no  commu- 
nication but  with  the  hall ;  the  kitchens  and  office-houfes  being  built 
apart.  Few  of  them  have  chimneys,  but  a  round  hole  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  Their  furnituj-e  chiefly  confifts  of  carpets,  and  their  beds  are 
two  thick  cotton  quilts,  which  ferve  them  likewife  as  coveriits,  with  car- 
pets under  them. 

Ifpahan,  or  Spahawn,  the  capital  of  Per/la,  is  feated  on  a  fine  plain^ 
within  a  mile  of  the  river  Zenderhend,  which  fupplies  it  with  water. 
.  It  is  faid  to  be  twelve  miles  in  circumference.  The  ftreets  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  and  the  chief  amufement  of  the  inhabitants  is  on  the  flat  roof^ 
of  their  houfes,  where  they  fpend  their  fummer  evenings,  and  diiferent 
families  aflbciate  together.  The  royal  Square  is  a  third  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  about  half  as  much  in  breadth  ;  and  we  are  told,  that  the 
royal  palace,  v/ith  the  buildings  and  gardens  belonging  to  it,  is  three  miles 
in  circumference.  There  are  in  Ifpahan  x6q  mofques,  rSco  caravan feras,. 
260  public  baths,  a  prodigious  number  of  fine  fquares,  _  ftreets,  and 
palaces,  in  which  are  canals,  and  trees  planted  to  ih-ade  and  better  ac- 
commodate the  people.  This  capital  is  faid  formerly  to  have,  contained 
650,000  inhabitants ;  but  was  often  depopulated  by  Kouli  Khan  during 
his  wars,  fo  that  we  may  eafily  fuppofe,  that  it  has  loll  great  part  of  ita 
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ancient  magnificence.  In  1744,  when  Mr.  Han  way  was  there,  it  was 
thought  that  not  above  5000  of  its  houfes  were  inhabited. 

Schiras  lies  about  200  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Ifpahan.  It  is  an  open 
town,  but  its  neighbourhood  is  inexpreffibly  rich  and  beautiful,  being 
laid  out  for  many  miles  in  gardens,  the  flowers,  fruits,  and  wines  of 
which  are  incomparable.  The  vines  of  Schiras  are  reckoned  the  beft  of 
any  in  Periia,  This  town  is  the  capital  of  Fars,  the  ancient  Perfia,  and 
contains  a  kind  of  college  for  the  ftudy  of  Eaflern  learning.  It  contains 
an  uncommon  number  of  mofques,  is  adorned  by  many  noble  buildings, 
but  its  llreets  are  narrow  and  inconvenient,  and  not  above  4000  of  its 
houfes  are  inhabited. 

The  cities  of  Ormus  and  Gombroon,  on  the  narrow  part  of  the  Perlian 
Gulph,  were  formerly  places  of  great  commerce  and  importance.  The 
Englifh,  and  other  Europeans,  have  faflorics  at  Gombroon,  where  they 
trade  with  the  Perfians,  Arabians,  Banyans,  Armenians,  Turks  and  Tar- 
tars, who  come  hither  with  the  caravans  which  fet  out  from  various  inland 
■cities  of  Afia,  under  the  convoy  of  guards. 

Mosc^uES  AND  BAGNIOS.]  I  thought  ptopcr  to  place  them  here 
under  a  general  head,  as  their  form  of  lauilding  is  pretty  much  the  fame 
all  over  the  Mahometan  countries. 

Mofques  are  religious  buildings,  fquare,  and  generally  of  ftone  ;  before 
the  chief  gate  there  is  a  fquare  court,  paved  with  white  marble,  and  low 
galleries  round  it,  whoferoof  is  fupported  by  marble  pillars.  Thofe  gal- 
leries ferve  for  places  of  ablution  before  the  Mahometans  go  into  the 
mofque^  About  €very  mofque  there  are  fix  high  towers,  called  minarets, 
€ach  of  which  has  three  little  open  galleries,  one  above  another.  Thefc 
towers,  as  well  as  the  mofques,  are  covered  with  lead,  and  adorned  with 
gilding,  and  other  ornaments ;  and  from  thence,  inllead  of  a  bell,  the 
people  are  called  to  prayer  by  certain  officers  appointed  for  that  purpofe. 
No  woman  is  allowed  to  enter  the  mofque,  nor  can  a  man  with  his  Ihoes 
or  ftockings  on.  Near  moil  mofques  is  a  place  of  entertainment  for  Gran- 
gers during  three  days,  and  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  with  conveniencies 
for  reading  the  Koran,  and  praying  for  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed. 

The  bagnios  in  the  Mahometan  countries  are  wonderfully  well  con- 
{truded  for  the  purpofe  of  bathing.  Sometimes  they  are  fquare,  but 
oftener  circular,  built  of  white  well  poliihed  Hone  or  marble.  Each  bag- 
nio contains  three  rooms;  the  finl  for  drefiing  and  undrelFing  ;  the  fecond 
contains  the  water,  and  the  third  the  bath  ;  all  of  them  paved  with  black, 
and  white  marble.  The  operation  of  the  bath  is  very  curious,  but  whole- 
fome;  though  to  thofe  not  accuftomed  to  it,  it  is  painful.  The  waiter 
rubs  the  patient  with  great  vigour,  then  handles  and  ftretches  his  limbs, 
-as  if  he  was  diflocating  every  bone  in  the  body  ;  all  which  exercifes  are, 
in  thofe  inert  warm  countries,  very  conducive  to  health.  In  public  bag- 
nios, the  men  bathe  from  morning  to  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  all  male 
attendants  being  removed,  the  ladies  fucceed,  and  when  coming  out  of 
the  bath  guarded,  diTplay  their  f.neH  cloaths. 

I  might  here  attempt  to  defcribe  the  eallern  feraglios  or  harams,  the 
womens  apartments;  but  from  the  moft  credible  accounts,  they  are  con- 
trived according  to  the  tafte  and  convenience  of  the  owner,  and  divided 
into  a  certain  number  of  apartments,  which  are  feldom  or  never  entered 
by  ftrangers ;  and  there  is  no  country  where  the  women  are  fo  llridly 
guarded  and  confined  as  among  the  great  men  in  Perfia. 

MANUPAi:TUR£s  AND   COMMERCE.]    The  Pcrfians  equal,  if  not 
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exceed,  all  the  manufafturers  in  the  world  in  filk,  woollen,  mohair,  car- 
pets, and  leather.  Their  works  in  thefejoin  fancy,  taRe,  and  elegance, 
to  richnefs,  neatnefs,  and  ihew,  and  yet  they  are  ignorant  of  painting, 
and  their  drawings  are  very  rude.  Their  dying  excels  that  of  Europe. 
Their  filver  and  gold  laces,  and  threads,  are  admirable  for  preferving  their 
luftre.  Their  embroideries  and  horfe  furniture  are  not  to  be  equalled, 
nor  are  they  ignorant  of  the  pottery,  and  window  glafs  manufactures. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  carpenters  are  very  indifferent  artiils,  which  is 
faid  to  be  owing  to  the  fcarcity  of  timber  all  over  Perfia.  Their  jewellers 
and  goldfmiths  are  clumfy  workmen,  and  they  are  ignorant  of  lock-mak- 
ing, and  the  manufafture  of  looking-glafTes.  Upon  the  whole,  they  lie 
undef  inexpreffible  difadvantages  from  the  form  of  their  government, 
which  renders  them  flaves  to  their  kings,  who  often  engrofs  either  their 
labour  or  their  profits. 

The  trade  of  the  Perfians,  who  have  little  or  no  fliipping  of  their  own, 
is  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms.  That  between  the  Englifh  and  other 
nations,  by  the  Gulf  of  Ormus  at  Gombroon,  was  the  moft  gainful  they 
had,  but  the  perpetual  wars  they  have  been  engaged  in,  have  ruined  their 
commerce.  The  great  fcheme  of  the  Englifh  in  trading  with  the  Perfians 
through  Ruflia,  promifed  vaft  advantages  to  both  nations,  bat  it  has 
hitherto  anfwered  the  expedlations  of  neither.  Perhaps  the  court  of  Pe- 
terfburgh  is  not  fond  of  faffering  the  Englifh  to  eilablifh  themfelves  upon 
the  Cafpian  fea,  the  navigation  of  which  is  now  poileffed  by  the  Ruffians  ; 
but  nothing  can  be  faid  with  certainty  on  that  head,  till  the  government 
of  Perfia  is  in  a  more  fettled  condition  than  it  is  at  prefent. 

CoNSTiTUT!ON  AND  GOVERNMENT.]  Both  thefe  are  extremely  prc- 
carious,  as  refting  in  the  breaft  of  a  defpotic  and  often  capricious  mo- 
narch. The  Perfians  however  had  fome  fundamental  rules  of  government. 
They  excluded  from  their  throne  females,  but  not  their  male  progeny. 
Biindnefs  likewife  was  a  difqualification  for  the  royal  fucceffion.  In  other 
fefpedts  the  king's  will  was  a  law  for  the  people.  The  inilances  that  have 
been  given  of  the  cruelties  and  inhumanities  pradlifed  by  the  Mahometan 
kings  of  Perfia,  are  almoil  incredible,  efpecially  during  the  two  laft  cen- 
turiesi  The  reafon  given  to  the  Chriftian  ambaffadors,  by  Shah  Abbas, 
the  greatefi:  and  moffc  polite  among  them,  was  that  the  Perfians  were  fuch 
brutes,  and  fo  infenfible  by  nature,  that  they  could  not  be  governed, 
without  the  exercife  of  exemplary  cruelties.  The  favourites  of  the  prince, 
female  as  well  as  male,  are  his  only  counfellors,  and  the  fmalleil  difobe- 
dience  to  their  will  is  attended  with  immediate  death.  The  Perfians  have 
no  degrees  of  nobility,  fo  that  the  refpetl  due  to  every  man,  on  account 
of  his  high  Ration,  expires  with  himfelf.  The  king  has  been  known  to 
prefer  a  younger  fon  to  his  throne,  by  putting  out  the  eyes  of  the  elder 
brother. 

Revenues.]  The  crown  claims  one  third  of  the  cattle,  corn,  and 
fruits  of  his  fubjefls,  and  likewife  a  third  of  filk  and  cotton.  No  rank, 
or  condition  of  Perfians,  are  exempted  from  fevere  taxations  and  fervices. 
The  governors  of  provinces  have  particular  lands  affigned  to  them  for 
Jnaintaining  their  retinues  and  troops,  and  the  crown  lands  defray  the 
expences  of  the  court,  king's  houfehold,  and  great  officers  of  ftate  ;  after 
faying  thus  much,  the  reader  cannot  doubt  that  the  revenues  of  the  Per- 
fian  kings,  or  as  they  are  called  Sophis,  were  prodigious,  but  nothing 
mn  be  faid  with  any  certainty  in  the  prefent  diilraded  Itate  of  that  coun°. 
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trv.  Even  the  water  that  is  let  into  fields  and  gardens  is  fubjefl  to  a  tax, 
and  foreigners,  who  are  not  Mahometans,  pay  each  a  ducat  a  head. 

Military  strength.]  This  confilled  formerly  of  cavalry,  and  it 
-is  now  thought  to  exceed  that  of  the  Turks.  Since  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  hovvever,  their  kings  have  raifed  bodies  of  infantry.  The 
regular  troops  of  both  brought  to  the  field,  even  under  Kouli  Khan,  did 
not  exceed  60,000  ;  but  according  to  the  modern  hiftories  of  Perfia,  they 
are  eafily  recruited  in  cafe  of  a  defeat.  The  Perfians  have  few  fortified. 
tx)vvns ;  nor  had  they  any  iliips  of  v/ar,  until  Kouli  Khan  built  a  royal 
navy,  but  fmce  his  death  we  hear  no  more  of  their  fleet. 

Arms  and  titles.]  The  arms  of  the  Perfian  monarch  are  a  lion 
couchant  looking  at  the  riling  fun.  His  title  is  Shab,  or  the  Difpaftr  of 
Kingdom!.  Shah,  or  Khan,  and  Sultan,  which  he  aflumes  likewife,  are 
Tartar  titles.  To  acts  of  ftate  the  Perfian  monarch  does  not  fubfcribe 
his  name,  but  the  grant  runs  in  this  manner,  viz.  This  aft  is  given  by 
him  whom  the  univerfe  obeys. 

History.]   All  ancient  hiilorians  mention  the  Perfian  monarchs  and 
their  grandeur,  and  no  empire  has  undergone  a  greater  variety  of  govern- 
ments.   It  is  here  fufhcient  to  fay,  that  the  Perfian  empire  fucceeded  the 
AfTyrian  or  Babylonian,  and  that  Cyrus  laid  its  foundation  about  5^6 
years  before  Chrifl: ;  and  reflored  the  Israelites,  who  had  been  captive  at 
Babylon,  to  liberty.    It  ended  in  the  perfon  of  Darius,  who  was  con- 
quered by  Alexander,  329  years  before  Chrift.  When  Alexander's  empire 
was  divided  among  his  great  general  ofiicers,  their  poflerity  were  con- 
quered by  the  P^omans.    Thefe  lafl,  however,  never  fully  fubdued  Perfia, 
and  the  natives  had  princes  of  their  own,  who  more  than  once  defeated 
the  Roman  legions.   The  fuccefTors  of  thofe  princes  furvived  the  Roman 
empireitfelf,  but  were  fubdued  by  the  famous  Tamerlane,  whofe  pofrerity 
was  fupplanted  by  a  doctor  of  law,  the  anceflor  of  the  Sophi  family,  and 
pretended  to  be  defcended  from  Mahomet  himfeif.  His  fucceiTors,  though 
lome  of  them  were  valiant  and  politic,  proved  in  general  to  be  a  difgrace 
to  humanity,  by  their  cruelty,  ignorance,  and  indolence,  which  brought 
them  into  fuch  diiVepute  with  their  fubjefts,  barbarous  as  they  were,  that 
Haiiein,  a  prince  of  the  Sophi  race,  wno  fucceeded  in  1694,  was  mur- 
dered by  Mahmud,  fon  and  fucceffor  to  the  famous  Miriweis,  as  Mah- 
mud  himfeif  u'as  by  Efref,  one  of  his  general  officers,  who  ufurped  the 
throne.    Prince  Tahmas,  the  reprefentative  of  the  Sophi  family,  had 
efcaped  from  the  rebels,  and  aflembling  an  army,  took  into  his  fervice 
Nadir  Shah,  wh-o  defeated  and  killed  Efref,  and  re-annexed  to  the  Per- 
fian monarchy  all  the  places  difmembered  from  it  by  the  Turks  and  Tar- 
tars during  the  late  rebellion.    At  lail:  the  fecret  ambition  of  Nadir  broke 
out,  and  after  affuming  the  name  of  Tahmas  Kouli  Khan,  and  pretending- 
that  his  fervices  were  not  fufficiently  rewarded,  he  rebelled  againfl  his  fo- 
vereign,  made  him  a  prifoner,  and,  it  is  fuppofed,  put  him  to  death. 

This  ufurper  afterwards  mounted  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Shah 
Nadir.  The  hillory  of  his  expedition  into  Indolian,  and  the  amazing 
booty  he  made  there,  has  been  treated  of  in  the  defcription  of  that  coun-, . 
try.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  he  brought  back  an  inconfiderable  part 
cf  his  booty  from  Lndia,  lofing  great  part  of  it  upon  his  return  by  the" 
Marattas  and  accidents.  He  next  conquered  Ufbec  Tartary  ;  but  was  not 
lb  fuccefsful  againfl  the  Dagheflan  Tartars,  whofe  country  he  found  to 
be  inacceffible.  He  beat  the  Turks  in  feveral  engagements,  but  was 
enable  to  take  Bagdad    The  great  principle  of  his  government  was  to 
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ftrike  terror  into  all  his  fubjefts  by  the  moft  cruel  executions.  His  con- 
duel  became  fo  intolerable,  that  it  was  thought  his  brain  was  touched ; 
and  he  was  affaffinated  in  his  own  tent,  partly  in  felf-defence,  by  his 
chief  officers  and  his  relations,  in  the  year  1747.  Many  pretenders, 
upon  his  death,  flarted  up  ;  but  the  fortunate  candidate  was  Kerim  Khan^ 
who  was  crowned  at  Tauris  in  1763,  and,  according  to  the  lateft  ac- 
counts, ftill  keeps  poileHion  of  the  tlirone. 
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Situation  and  extent. 


Length 
Breadth 


Miles. 
1300  " 


Degrees. 

.  between  \     35  and  60  Eall  longitude. 
1200  i  I     12  and  30  North  latitude. 

Boundaries.]  TJOUNDED  by  Turkey  on  the  north  ;  by  the 
J3  gulfs  of  Perfia  or  Baffora,  and  Ormus,  which 
feparate  it  from  Perfia,  on  the  eafl ;  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  fouthj  and 
the  Red  Sea,  which  divides  it  from  Africa,  on  the  weft. 


Divifions. 
Arabia  Petr^a, 
N.  W. 


Arabia  Deferta, 
In  the  middle. 


Subdivifions. 

r  -  -  - 

Haggiaz,  or  Mecca 


Arabia  Felix, 
S.  E. 


Tehama 
"  Mocho 


Hadramut  — - 
^  Caffeen  — 
Segur  — '  — 
Oman,  or  Mufcat 
Jamama  — 
^Sahara  — 


Chief  towns. 

HSuEz,  E,  Ion.  33-27, 
N.  lat.  29-50. 
Mecca,  E.  Ion.  41. 

N.  lat.  21-45. 
Siden 
Medina 
Dhafar 

MocHO,  E.lon-  44-4. 

N.  lat.  13-40, 
Sibit 

Hadramut 
Cafleen 
Segur 
Mufcat 
Jamama 
Elcalf. 


Name.]  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  country  has  always  preferved  its 
^ancient  name.  The  word  ^r^?;^,  it  is  generally  faid,  fignifies  a  robber, 
or  freebooter.  The  word  Saracen,  by  which  one  tribe  is  called,  is  faid 
to  fignify  both  a  thief  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  Defert.  Thefe  names 
juilly  belong  to  the  Arabians,  for  they  feldom  let  any  merchandize  pafs 
through  the  country  without  extorting  fomething  from  the  owners,  if 
they  do  not  rob  them. 

Mountains.]  The  mountains  of  Sinai  and  Horeb,  lying  in  Arabia 
Petraea,  eaft  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  thofe  called  Gabel  el  Ared,  in  Arabia 
Felix,  are  the  moft  noted. 

Rivers,  seas,  gulfs,  and  capes.]  There  are  few  fountains, 
fprings,  or  rivers  in  this  country,  except  the  Euphrates,  which  vvalhes  the 
zi'orth  eaii  limits  of  it.   It  is  almoll  furrounded  with  feas  j  as  the  Indian 
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Ocean,  the  Red  Sea,  the  gulfs  of  Perfia  and  Ormus.  The  chief  capes 
or  promontories  are  thofe  of  Rofalgate  and  Mufledon. 

Climate,  air,  soil,  and  produce.]  As  a  coafiderable  part  of 
this  country  lies  under  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  paffes 
over  Arabia  Felix,  the  air  is  exceffive  dry  and  hot,  and  the  country  is 
fubjeft  to  hot  poifonous  winds,  like  thofe  on  the  oppofite  fhores  of  Perfia, 
which  often  prove  fatal,  efpecially  to  ftrangers.  The  foil,  in  fome  parts, 
is  nothing  more  than  immenfe  fands,  which,  when  agitated  by  the  winds^ 
roll  like  the  troubled  ocean,  and  fcmetimes  form  mountains,  by  which 
whole  caravans  have  been  buried  or  loft.  In  thefe  deferts,  the  caravans, 
having  no  tracks,  are  guided,  as  at  fea,  by  a  compafs,  or  by  the  ftars, 
for  they  travel  chiefly  in  the  night.  Here,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  are  no  paf- 
tures  clothed  with  flocks,  nor  vallies  ftanding  thick  with  corn  ;  here  are 
no  vineyards  or  olive-yards ;  but  the  whole  is  a  lonefome  defolate  wilder- 
nefs,  no  othervvife  diverfified  than  by  plains  covered  with  fand,  and 
mountains  that  are  made  up  of  naked  rocks  and  precipices.  Neither  is 
this  country  ever,  unlefs  fometimes  at  the  equinoxes,  refrelhed  with  rain ; 
and  the  intenfenefs  of  the  cold  in  the  night  is  almoft  equal  to  that  of  the 
heat  in  the  day-time.  The  fouthern  part  of  Arabia,  defervedly  called  the 
Happy,  is  bleifed  with  an  excellent  foil,  and,  in  general,  is  very  fertile. 
There  the  cultivated  lands,  which  are  chiefly  about  the  towns  near  the 
fea  coaft,  produce  balm  of  Gilead,  manna,  myrrh,  caflia,  aloes,  frank- 
incenfe,  fpikenard,  and  other  valuable  gums ;  cinnamon,  pepper,  car- 
damum,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  figs,  and  other  fruits ;  honey 
and  wax  in  plenty,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  corn  and  wine.  But  this 
country  is  moft  famous  for  its  coiFee  and  its  dates,  which  laft  are  found 
fcarce  any  where  in  fuch  perfection  as  here  and  in  Perfia.  There  are  few 
trees  fit  for  timber  in  Arabia,  and  little  wood  of  any  kind. 

Animals.]  The  moft  ufeful  animals  in  Arabia  are  camels  and  drome- 
daries ;  they  are  amazingly  fitted  by  providence  for  traverling  the  dry 
and  parched  deferts  of  this  country,  for  they  are  fo  formed,  that  they 
can  throw  up  the  liquor  from  their  ftomach  into  their  throat,  by  which 
means  they  can  travel  fix  or  eight  days  without  water.  The  camels 
ufually  carry  800  weight  upon  their  backs,  which  is  not  taken  ofi^  during 
the  whole  journey,  for  they  naturally  kneel  down  to  reft,  and  in  due 
time  rife  with  their  load.  The  dromedary  is  a  fmall  camel  that  will 
travel  many  miles  a  day.  It  is  an  obfervation  among  the  Arabs,  that 
wherever  there  are  trees,  the  water  is  not  far  off ;  and  when  they  draw- 
near  a  pool,  their  camels  will  fmell  it  at  a  diftance,  and  fet  up  their 
great  trot  till  they  come  to  it.  The  Arabian  horfes  are  well  known  ii4 
Europe,  and  have  contributed  to  improve  the  breed  of  thofe  in  Eng- 
land. They  are  only  fit  for  the  faddle,  and  are  admired  for  their  make 
3is  much  as  for  their  fwiftnefs  and  high  mettle. 

Inhabitants,  manners,  }  The  Arabians,  like  moft  of  the  na- 
cusTOMs,  AND  DRESS.  J"  tions  of  Afia,  are  of  a  middle  ftatura, 
thin,  and  of  a  fwarthy  complexion,  with  black  hair  and  black  eyes. 
They  are  fwift  of  foot,  excellent  horfemen,  and  are  faid  to  be  a  brave 
people,  expert  at  the  bow  and  lance,  and,  fmce  they  became  acquainted 
with  fire-arms,  good  markfmen.  The  inhabitants  of  the  inland  country 
live  in  tents,  and  remove  from  place  to  place  with  their  flocks  and  herds', 
as  they  have  ever  done  fmce  they  became  a  nation. 

The  Arabians  in  general  are  fach  thieves  by  nature,  that  travellers  and 
pijgrinis,  who  are  led  thither  from  all  nations  through  motives  of  devotion, 
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or  curioiity,  are  flruck  with  terror  o.n  their  approaches  towards  the  De- 
ferts,  Thofe  robbers,  headed  by  a  captain,  traverfe  the  country  in  con- 
fiderable  troops  on  horfeback,  affault  and  plunder  the  caravans  ;  and, 
we  are  told,  that  fo  late  as  the  year  1730,  a  body  of  50,000  Arabians  at- 
tacked a  caravan  of  merchants  and  pilgrims  returning  from  Mecca,  killed 
about  6o,oao  perfons,  and  plundered  it  of  every  thing  valuable,  thought 
efcprted  by  a  Turkilh  army.  On  the  fea  coafts  they  are  mere  pirates, 
and  make  a  prize  of  every  veffel  they  can  mailer,  of  whatever  nation. 

The  habit  of  the  roving  Arabs  is  a  kind  of  blue  Ihirt,  tied  about 
them  with  a  white  fafh  or  girdle  ;  and  fome  of  them  have  a  veft  of  furs 
or  fheep-lkins  over  it ;  they  alfo  wear  drawers,  and  fometimes  flippers^ 
but  no  ftockings  ;  and  have  a  cap  or  turban  on  their  heads.  Many  of 
them  go  almoft  naked  ;  but,  as  in  the  eaftern  countries,  the  women  are 
fo  wrapped  up  that  nothing  can  be  difcerned  but  their  eyes.  Like  other 
Mahometans,  the  Arabs  eat  all  manner  of  flelh,  except  that  of  hogs; 
and  prefer  the  fielh  of  camels,  as  we  prefer  venifon  to  other  meat.  They 
take  care  to  drain  the  blood  from  the  flelh,  as  the  Jews  do,  and,  like 
them,  refufe  fuch  fifh  as  have  no  fcales.  Coffee  and  tea,  water  and 
flierbet,  made  of  oranges,  water  and  fugar,  is  their  ufual  drink  ;  they 
have  no  llrong  liquors. 

Religion.)  Of  this  the  reader  will  find  an  account  in  the  following 
Milory  of  Mahomet  their  countryman.  Many  of  the  v/ild  Arabs  are  MIV 
pagans,  but  the  people  in  general  profefs  Mahometanifm. 

Learning  and  language  ]  Though  the  Arabians  in  former  ages 
were  famous  for  their  learning  and  lliill  in  all  the  liberal  arts,  there  is 
fcarec  a  country  at  prefent  where  the  people  are  fo  univerfally  ignorant. 
The  vulgar  language  ufed  in  the  three  Arabias,  is  the  Arabelk,  or  cor>» 
rupt  Arabian,  which  is  likewife  fpoken,  with  fome  variation  of  dialeft, 
over  great  part  of  the  Eaft,  from  Egypt  to  the  court  of  the  great  Mogul. 
The  pure  old  grammatical  Arabic,  which  is  faid  to  be  a  dialed  of  the 
Hebrew,  and  by  the  people  of  the  Eaft  accounted  the  richeft,  moll 
enevgic  and  copious  language  in  the  world,  is  taught  in  their  fchools,  as 
Greek  and  Latin  is  amongft  the  Europeans,  and  ufed  by  Mahometans 
in  their  worfliip  ;  for  as  the  Koran  was  written  in  this  language,  they  will 
not  fuffer  it  to  be  read  in  any  other ;  they  look  upon  it  to  have  beea 
the  language  of  Paradife,  and  think  no  man  can  be  mailer  of  it  without 
a  miracle,  as  confifting  of  feveral  millions  of  words.  The  books  which 
treat  of  it  fay,  they  have  no  fewer  than  1000  terms  to  exprefs  the  word 
-camel,  and  500  for  that  of  lion.  The  Pater-nofter  in  the  Arabic  is  as 
follovys. 

Ahuna  elladhi  fi  jp.imnjjat  ;  jetkaddas  ejmdc  ;  tati  mularutac  :  iamri 
^Vnafchiatacy  cama  fi  JJama  ;  kedhal  cala  lardh  ata  ing  chobzena  kefatna 
iau?n  heiaum  ;  wjagfor  Una  donubena  ivacbatainay  cama  nogfor  vachna 
lemeu  aca  dotna  ;  nvala  tadalhchalna  fi  hajarih  ;  lake?!  mejjina  me-nne' 
fcherir.  Amen. 

Chief  cities,  curiosities.,)  WJaat  is  called  the  Defert  of  Sinai, 
and  arts.  }  is  a  beautiful  plain  near  nine  miles 

long  and  above  three  in  breadth  ;  it  lies  open  to  the  north-eaft,  but  to 
the  fouthward  is  clofed  by  fome  of  the  lower  eminences  of  Mount  Si^ 
nai ;  and  other  parts  of  that  mountain  make  fuch  encroachments  upon 
the  plain  as  to  divide  it  in  two,  each  fo  capacious  as  to  be  fuihcient  to. 
receive  the  whole  camp  of  the  Ifraelites. 

fxovn  Mount  Sinai  may  be  feen  Mount  Horeb,  where  Mofes  kept  the 
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ftocks  of  Jethro,  hls-father-In-Iavv,  when  he  faw  the  burning  balli.  On 
thofe  mountains  are  many  chapels  and  cells,  pofielled  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  monks,  who,  like  the  religious  at  Jerufalem,  pretend  to  Oievv  the 
very  fpot  where  every  miracle  or  tranfaftion  recorded  in  Icripture  happened. 

The  chief  cities  in  Arabia  are  Mocho,  Aden,  Mufchat,  and  Suez, 
where  moft  of  the  trade  of  this  country  is  carried  on  ;  but  thofe  of 
Mecca,  which  is  the  capital  of  all  Arabia,  and  Medina,  deferve  particular 
notice.  At  Mecca,  the  birth-place  of  Mahomet,  is  a  mofque  fo  glorious 
that  it  is  generally  counted  the  moft  magnificent  of  any  temple  in  the 
Turkifh  dominions :  its  lofty  roof  being  raifed  in  falhion  of  a  dome,  and 
covered  with  gold,  with  two  beautiful  towers  at  the  end,  of  extraordinary 
height  and  architedlure,  make  a  delightful  appearance,  and  are  con- 
fpicuous  at  a  great  diftance.  The  mofque  hath  a  hundred  gates,  with  a 
window  over  each  ;  and  the  whole  building  within  is  decorated  with  the 
fineft  gildings  and  tapeftry.  The  number  of  pilgrims  vt^ho  yearly  vilit 
this  place  is  almoft  incredible,  every  mulTulman  being  obliged  by  fiis 
religion,  to  come  hither  once  in  his  life-lime,  or  fend  a  deputy. 

At  Pvdedina,  about  50  miles  from  the  Red  Sea,  the  city  to  which  Ma- 
homet iied  when  he  was  driven  out  of  Mecca,  and  the  place  where  he 
was  buried,  is  a  ftalely  m.ofque,  fupported  by  400  pillars,  and  furnifhed 
with  3C0  filver  lamps,  which  are  continually  burning.  It  is  called  the 
Moft  Holy  by  the  Turks,  becaufe  in  it  is  placed  the  coffin  of  their 
prophet  Mahomet,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  under  a  canopy  of  filrer 
tiffue,  which  the  balhaw  of  Egypt,  by  order  of  the  grand  lignior,  renews 
every  year.  The  camel  which  carries  it  derives  a  fort  of  fandity  from  it, 
and  is  never  to  be  ufed  in  any  drudgery  afterwards.  Over  the  foot  of  the 
coffin  is  a  rich  golden  crefcent,  fo  curiouily  wrought,  and  adorned  with 
precious  ftones,  that  it  is  efteemed  a  mafter-piece  of  great  value.  Thither 
the  pilgrims  refort,  as  to  Mecca,  but  not  in  fuch  numbers. 

Government.]  The  inland  country  of  Arabia  is  under  the  govern- 
ment of  many  petty  princes,  who  are  ftyled  xerifs  and  inians,  both  of 
them  including  the  offices  of  king  and  prieft,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  califs  of  the  Saracens,  the  fucceflbrs  of  Mahomet.  Thefe  monarchs 
appear  to  be  abfolute,  both  in  fpirituals  and  temporals  ;  the  fucceffion 
is  hereditary,  and  they  have  no  other  laws  than  thofe  found  in  the  Koran, 
and  the  comments  upon  it.  The  northern  Arabs  owe  fubjedlion  to  the 
7'urks,  and  are  governed  by  baftiaws  refiding  among  them  ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain they  receive  large  gratuities  from  the  grand  fignior  for  protecting  the 
pilgrims  that  pafs  through  their  country  from  the  robberies  of  their  coun- 
trymen. The  Arabians  have  no  ftanding  regular  militia,  but  the  kings 
command  both  the  perfons  and  the  purfes  of  their  fubjeds  as  the  necellity 
of  affairs  require. 

History.]  The  hiftory  of  this  country,  in  fome  meafure,  diiFers  from 
that  of  all  others  :  for  as  the  flavery  and  fubjeflion  of  other  nations 
make  a  great  part  of  their  hiftory,  that  of  the  Arabs  is  entirely  com- 
pofed  of  their  conquefts  or  independence.  The  Arabs  are  defcended  of 
Ifmael,  of  whofe  pofterity  it  was  foretold,  that  they  fhould  be  invincible, 
*^  have  their  hands  againft  every  man,  and  every  man's  hands  againft 
their's."  They  are  at  prefent,  and  have  remained  from  the  remoteft 
ages,  during  the  various  conquefts  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Tar- 
tars, a  convincing  proof  of  the  divinity  of  this  prediction.  Toward 
the  north,  and  the  fea-coafts  of  Arabia,  indeed,  the  inhabitants  are  kept 
in  awe  by  the  Turks ;  but  the  wandering  tribes  in  the  fouthern  and  in- 
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land  parts,  acknewledgc  themfelves  for  fubje<5ls  of  no  forcif^n  power,  ami  ' 
do  not  fail  to  harrafs  and  annoy  all  ftrangers  who  come  into  their  coun-  ' 
try.  The  conqucfls  of  the  Arabs  make  as  wonderful  a  part  of  their  hif-  } 
tory,  as  the  independence  and  freedom  which  they  have  ever  continued  ! 
to  enjoy.  Thefe,  as  well  as  their  religion,  began  with  one  man,  whofe  j 
character  forms  a  very  lingular  phenomenon  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  ^ 
This  was  the  famous  Mahomet,  a  native  of  Mecca,  a  city  of  that  divt-  | 
fion  of  Arabia,  which,  for  the  laxuriancy  of  its  foil,  and  happy  tempe-  | 
rature  of  its  climate,  has  ever  been  efteemed  the  lovelieft  and  fweetefi:  % 
region  of  the  world,  and  is  dllHnguifhed  by  the  epithet  of  Happy.  He  ^ 
was  born  in  the  fixth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Juftinian  XI.  emperor  of  ] 
Conftantinople.  Though  defcended  of  mean  parentage,  illiterate  and  I 
poor,  Mahomet  v/as  endowed  with  a  fubtle  genius,  like  thofe  of  the  { 
iame  country,  and  polfelTed  an  enterprize  and  ambition  peculiar  to  him-  i 
feif,  and  much  beyond  his  condition.  He  had  been  employed,  in  the  1 
early  part  of  his  life,  by  an  uncle,  Abuteleb,  as  a  faftor,  and  had  occa- 
iion,  in  this  capacity,  to  travel  into  Syria,  Palelline,  and  Egypt-  He  ! 
was  afterwards  taken  into  the  fervice  of  a  rich  merchant,  upon  whofe  \ 
<ieath  he  married  his  widow,  Cadiga,  and  by  her  means  came  to  be  pof-  i 
felTed  of  great  wealth  and  of  a  numerous  family.  During  his  peregri-  j 
fiations  into  Egypt  and  the  Eaft,  he  had  obferved  the  vaft  variety  of  fefts  \ 
in  religion,  whofe  hatred  againil  each  other  was  ftrong  and  inveterate,  J 
while  at  the  fame  time  there  were  many  particulars  in  which  the  greater  j 
part  of  them  were  agreed.  He  carefully  laid  hold  of  thefe  particulars,  j 
by  means  of  which,  and  by  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  love  of  power,  i 
riches,  and  pleafure,  paffions  univerfal  among  men,  he  expelled  to  raife  \ 
a  new  fyftem  of  religion,  more  general  than  any  which  hitherto  had  been  | 
eftablifhed.  In  this  defign  he  was  aflifted  by  a  Sergian  monk,  whofe  li-  ;i 
bertine  difpofition  had  made  him  forfake  his  cloyftcr  and  profeffion,  and  j 
engage  in  the  fervice  of  Cadiga,  with  whom  he  remained  as  a  domellic  j 
when  Mahomet  was  taken  to  her  bed.  This  monk  was  perfeftly  quali-  | 
lied,  by  his  great  learning,  for  fupplying  the  defefts  which  his  mafter,  ^ 
for  want  of  a  liberal  education,  laboured  under,  and  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability, muil  have  obitrufted  the  execution  of  his  defign.  It  was  necef-  ,| 
fary,  however,  that  the  religion  they  propofed  to  eftablifn  fhould  have  a  j 
divine  fandlion  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  Mahomet  turned  a  calamity,  with  j 
which  he  was  afflid:ed,  to  his  advantage.  He  was  often  fubjed  to  fits 
©f  the  epilepfy,  a  difeafe  which  thofe  whom  it  afflids  are  deftrous  to  con-  ] 
ceal ;  Mahomet  gave  out  therefore  that  thefe  fits  were  trances,  into  which  ' 
Ke  was  miraculouily  thrown  by  God  Almighty,  and  during  which  he  was  i 
inlirufted  in  his  will,  which  he  was  conimanded  to  publilh  to  the  J 
world.  By  this  ftrarige  ftory,  and  by  living  a  retirjed,  abftemious,  and  \ 
auilere  life,  he  eafily  acquired  a  charader  for  fuperior  fan^lity  among  his  i 
acquaintance  and  neighbours.  When  he  thought  himfelf  fufficiently  I 
fortified  by  the  numbers  and  enthufiafm  of  his  followers,  he  boldly  de-  J 
clared  himfelf  a  prophet,  lent  by  God  into  the  world,  not  only  to  teach  V 
his  will,  but  to  compel  mankind  to  obey  it.  As  we  have  already  men-  | 
tione^,  he  did  not  lay  the  foundation  of  his  fyftem  fo  narrow  as  only  \ 
to  comprehend  the  natives  of  his  own  country.  His  mind,  though  rude 
and  enthufiaflic,  was  enlarged  by  travelling  into  diftant  lands,  whofe  | 
manners  and  religion  be  had  made  a  peculiar  ftudy.  He  propofed  that  |1 
the  fyftem  he  eftabiilhed  fl:iould  extend  over  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  \ 
S©  whofe  doilrines  and  prejudices  he  had  taken  care  to  adapt  it.  The 
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eallern  countries  were  at  this  time  ftrongly  infeded  vvith  the  hereff 
of  Arius,  who  allowed  the  prophetic  office,  but  denied  the  divinity  of 
Jefus  Chrift.  Egypt  and  Arabia  were  filled  with  Jews,  who  had  fled 
into  thefe  corners  of  the  world  from  the  perfecution  of  the  emperor 
Adrian,  who  threatened  the  total  extinclion  of  that  people.  The  other 
inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  were  Pagans.  Thefe,  however,  had  little 
attachment  to  their  decayed  and  derided  idolatry  ;  and,  like  men  whofe 
religious  principle  is  weak,  had  given  themfelves  over  to  pleafure  and 
fenfuality,  or  to  the  acquifition  of  riches,  in  order  to  be  the  better  able 
to  indulge  in  the  gratification  of  fenfe,  which,  together  with  the  dodrine 
of  p  rede  Hi  nation,  compofed  the  fole  principles  of  thei^  religion  and  plii- 
lofophy.  Mahomet's  fyftem  was  exadly  fuited  to  thefe  three  kinds  of 
men.  To  gratify  the  two  former,  he  declared  that  there  was  one  God, 
who  created  the  world  and  governed  all  things  in  it ;  that  he  had  fent 
various  prophets  into  the  world  to  teach  his  will  to  mankind,  among 
whom  Mofes,  and  Jefus  Chrift  were  the  moft  eminent ;  but  the  endea- 
vours of  thefe  have  proved  ineitedual,  and  God  had  therefore  now  fent 
his  iaft  and  greateft  prophet,  with  a  commiffion  more  ample  than  what 
Mofes  or  Chriil  had  been  entruHed  with.  He  had  commanded  him  not 
only  to  publilh  his  laws,  but  to  fubdue  thofe  who  were  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve or  obey  them  ;  and  for  this  end  to  eltablifh  a  kingdom  upon  earth 
which  fhould  propagate  the  divine  law  throughout  the  world  ;  that  God 
had  defzgned  utter  ruin  and  deftruclion  to  thofe  who  fhould  refufe  to 
fubmit  to  him ;  but  to  his  faithful  followers,  had  given  the  fpoils  and 
pofTeiiions  of  all  the  earth,  as  a  reward  in  this  life,  and  had  provided 
for  them  hereafter  a  paradife  of  all  fenfua!  enjoyments,  efpecially  thofe 
of  love  :  that  the  pleafures  of  fuch  as  died  in  propagating  the  faith,  would 
be  peculiarly  intenfe,  and  vaftly  tranfcend  tJiofe  of  the  reft.  Thefe,  to- 
gether with  the  prohibition  of  drinking  ftrong  liquors  (a  reftraintnot  very 
fevere  in  warm  climates)  and  the  doftrine  of  predeftination,  were  the 
capital  articles  of  Mahomet's  creed.  They  were  no  fooner  publifhed, 
than  a  vaft  many  of  his  countrymen  embraced  them  wdth  implicit  faith. 
They  were  written  by  the  prieft  we  formerly  mentioned,  and  compofe  a 
book  called  the  Koran,  or  Alkoran,  byway  of  eminence,  as  we  fay  the 
Bible,  which  means  The  Book-  The  perlbn  of  Mahomet,  however,  was 
familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  ;  fo  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  fufficiently  convinced  of  the  deceit.  The  more  enlightened  and 
leading  men  entered  into  a  deiign  to  cut  him  oiF ;  but  Mahomet  getting 
notice  of  their  intention,  fled  from  his  native  city  to  Medina  Talmachi, 
or  the  city  of  the  Prophet.  The  fame  of  his  miracles  and  dotlrine  was, 
according  to  cuftom,  greateft  at  a  diftance,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Me- 
dina received  him  with  open  arms.  From  this  flight,  which  happened 
in  the  6z2d  year  of  Chrift,  the  44th  year  of  Mahomet's  age,  and  the 
tenth  of  his  miniftry,  his  followers,  the  Mahornetans,  compute  their 
time,  and  the  xra.  is  called  in  Arabic,  Hegira,  /.  e,  the  flight. 

Mahomet,  by  the  afTiftance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Medina,  and  of  others 
whom  his  iniinuation  and  addrefs  daily  attached  to  him,  brought  over  all 
his  countrymen  to  a  belief,  or  at  leaft  to  2.n  acquiefcence,  in  his  dodlrines. 
The  fpeedy  propagation  of  his  fyftem  among  the  Arabians  was  a  ne\y 
argument  in  its  behalf  among  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  the  Eaft,.  who 
were  previoufly  difpofed  to  it.  Arians,  Jews,  and  Gentiles,  all  forfook 
their  ancient  faith,  and  became  Mahometans.  In  a  word,  the  contagion 
fpread  over  Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Perfia ;  and  Mahomet,  from  a 
2  deceitful. 
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deceitful  hypocrite,  became  the  moft  powerful  monarch  in  his  time.  He. 
died  in  629,  leaving  two  branches  of  his  race,  both  efleemed  divine 
among  their  fubjefts.  Thefe  were  the  caliphs  of  Perfia  and  of  Egypt, 
under  the  laft  of  which  Arabia  was  included.  The  former  of  thefe 
turned  their  arms  to  the  Eaft,  and  m.ade  conquefts  of  many  countries. 
The  caliphs  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  directed  their  ravages  towards  Europe, 
and  under  the  name  of  Saracens  or  Moors  (which  they  obtained,  becaufe 
they  entered  Europe  from  Mauritania,  in  Africa,  the  country  of  the  Moors) 
reduced  moft  part  of  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  the  iflands  in  the  Me- 
diterranean. 

In  this  manner  did  the  fucce/Tors  of  that  impoftor  fpread  their  religion 
and  conquefts  over  the  greatefl:  part  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  Europe  ;  and 
they  ftill  give  law  to  a  very  confiderable  part  of  mankind. 


The  INDIAN  and  ORIENTAL  ISLANDS  are, 

THE  JAPAN  ISLANDS,  which  together  form  what  has  beea 
called  the  empire  of  Japan,  and  are  governed  by  a  moft  defpotic 
prince,  who  is  fometimes  called  emperor,  and  fometimes  king.  They 
are  fituated  about  150  miles  eaft  of  China,  and  extend  from  the  30th 
to  the  41ft  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  130th  to  the  147th  of 
«aft  longitude.  The  chief  tev/n  is  Jeddo,  in  the  141ft  degree  of  eaft  lon- 
gitude, and  the  36th  of  north  latitude.  The  foil  and  produftions  of  the 
country  are  pretty  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  China  ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants are  famous  for  their  lacquer  ware,  known  by  the  name  of  Japan. 
The  iflands  themfelves  are  very  inacceffible,  through  their  high  rocks  and 
terapeftuous  feas ;  they  are  fubjeft  to  earthquakes,  and  have  fome  volcanos. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  circumftance  of  the  Dutch  expelling  the 
Portuguefe  from  this  gainful  trade.  The  Japanefe  themfelves  are  the 
groffeft  of  all  idolaters,  and  fo  irreconcileable  to  Chriftianity,  that  it  is 
commonly  faid  the  Dutch,  who  are  the  only  European  people  with  whom 
they  now  trade,  pretend  themfelves  to  be  no  Chriftians,  and  humour  the 
Japanefe  in  the  moft  abfurd  fuperfdtions.  Notwithftanding  all  this  com- 
pliance, the  natives  are  very  fhy  and  rigorous  in  all  their  dealings  with 
the  Dutch,  and  Nanghazal,  in  the  ifland  of  Ximo,  is  the  only  place 
where  they  are  fuffered  to  trade.  Authors  pretend  to  give  us  very  par- 
ticular accounts  of  the  inhabitants,  cuftoms,  and  manners  of  thofe  iflanders, 
their  foil,  commodities,  and  trade  ;  but  their  information  conveys  little 
inftruftion,  and  the  whole  fubfifts  on  a  precarious  foundation.  All  we 
know  for  certain  is,  that  notwithftanding  their  fuperftition  and  ignorance, 
the  natives  are  a  moft  induftrious  penetrating  people  ;  that  they  excel  the 
Chinefe  themfelves  in  the  manufactures  that  are  common  to  both  coun- 
tries, and  at  leaft  equal  them  in  hufbandry  and  the:  arts  of  life. 

The  LADRONE  ISLANDS,  of  which  the  chief  town  is  faid  to  be 
Guam,  eaft  longitude  14Q,  north  latitude  14  ;  they  are  about  twelve  in 
Dumber.  The  people  took  their  name  from  their  pilfering  qualities. 
Wt  know  nothing  of  them  worth  a  particular  mention,  excepting  that 
lord  Anfon  landed  upon  one  of  them  (Tinian)  where  he  found  great 
refreftiment  for  himfeif  and  his  crew, 

FORMOSA  is  likewife  an  oriental  ifland.  It  is  fituated  to  the  eaft  of 
China,  near  the  province  of  Fo-kien,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
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chain  of  mountains,  which  runs  through  the  middle,  beginning  at  the 
foath  coaft,  and  ending  at  the  north.  This  is  a  very  fine  ifland,  and. 
fibounds  wich  all  the  necelTaries  of  life.  That  part  of  the  iOand,  which 
lies  to  the  weft  of  the  mountains,  belongs  to  the  Chinefe,  who  coniider 
the  inhabitants  of  its  eailern  part  as  favages,  though  they  are  faid  to  be 
a  very  inoffenfive  people.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cultivated  parts  are  the 
fame'  with  the  Chinefe  already  defcribed.  The  Chinefe  have  likewife 
made  thcmfelves  mafters  of  feveral  other  iflands  in  thefe  feas,  of  which  we 
fcarcely  know  the  names  ;  that  of  Ainan,  is  between  60  and  70  leagues 
l-ong,  aad  between  50  and  60  in  breadth,  and  but  twelve  miles  from  the 
province  of  Canton.  The  original  inhabitants  are  a  Ihy,  cowardly  people, 
and  live  in  the  moft  unwholefome  part  of  the  illand  ;  the  coaft  and  culti- 
Tated  parts,  which  are  valuable,  being  poiTefied  by  the  Chinefe. 

The  PHILIPPINES,  of  which  there  are  1 100  in  number,  lying  in 
the  Chinefe  fea,  (part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean)  300  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
China,  of  which  Manilla,  or  Luconia,  the  chief,  is  400  miles  long,  and 
200  broad.  The  inhabitants  conhft  of  Chinefe,  Ethiopians,  Malays,  Spa-, 
Hiards,  Portuguefe,  Pintudos,  or  painted  people,  and  Meftes,  a  mixture 
of  all  thefe.  The  property  of  the  iflands  belong  to  the  king  of  Spaiji^^ 
they  having  been  difcovered  by  Magellan,  and  afterwards  conquered  by 
the  Spaniards  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  from  whom  they  take  their  name. 
Their  fituation  is  fuch,  between  the  eaftern  and  vveftern  continents,  that 
the  inhabitants  trade  with  Mexico  and  Peru,  as  well  as  all  the  iflands  and 
places  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Two  fliips  from  Acapulco,  in  Mexico,  carry 
on  this  comm.erce  for  the  Spaniards,  who  make  400  per  cent,  profit. 
The  country  is  fruitful  in  all  the  necefl^aries  of  life,  and  beautiful  to  the 
eje.  Venifon  of  all  kinds,  buffaloes,  hogs,  (keep,  goats,  and  a  particu- 
lar large  fpecies  of  monkeys,  are  found  here  in  great  plenty.  The  neft 
of  the  bird  faligan  affords  that  difiblving  jelly  which  is  fo  voluptuous  a. 
rarity  at  European  tables.  Many  European  fruits  and  flowers  thrive  fur- 
prifmgly  in  thofe  iflands.  If  a  fprig  of  an  orange  cr  lemon  tree  is 
planted  there,  it  becomes  within  the  year  a  fruit-bearing  tree  ;  fo  tha; 
the  verdure  and  luxuriancy  of  the  foil  is  almoft  incredible.  The  tree 
amet  fupplies  the  natives  with  water  ;  and  there  is  alfo  a  kind  of  cane, 
which,  if  cut,  yields  fair  water  enough  for  a  draught,  of  which  there 
is  plenty  in  the  mountains,  where  water  is  moft  wanted. 

The  city  of  Manilla  contains  about  3000  inhabitants ;  its  port  is  Ca- 
vlte,  lying  at  the  diftance  of  three  leagues,  and  defended  .by  the  caftle 
of  St.  Philip.  Jn  the  year  1762,  Manilla  was  reduced  by  the  Engiilh 
Knder  general  Draper  and  admiral  Corniih,  who  took  it  by  ftorm,  and 
humanely  fullered  the  archbifliop,  who  was  the  Spanilh  viceroy  at  the 
fame  time,  to  ranfom  the  place  for  about  a  million  fterling.  1  he  bar- 
gain, however,  was  ungenei-oufly  difowned  by  him  and  the  court  of 
Spain,  fo  that  great  pare  of  the  ranfom  is  ftill  unpaid.  The  Spanilh 
government  is  fettled  there,  but  the  Indian  inhabitants  pay  a  capitation 
tax.  The  other  iflands,  particularly  Mindanao,  the  largeft  next  to  Ma- 
nilla, are  governed  by  petty  princes  of  their  own,  whom  they  call  ful- 
tans.    The  fultan  of  Mindanao  is  a  Mahometan. 

Upon  the  v/hole,  though  thefe  iflands  are  enriched  v/ith  all  the  pro- 
fulion' of  nature,  yet  they  are  fnbjed  to  moft  dreadful  earthquakes, 
thunder,  rains,  and  Jightning  :  and  the  foil  is  peftered  v.'ith  many  noxious 
and'venomous  creatures,  and  even  herbs  and  flowers,  whofe  poifons  kill 
ahnoii  inftantaneoufly.    Some  of  their  mountains  are  volcaaos. 
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The  MOLUCCAS,commonly  called  the  SPICE  or  CLOVE  ISLANDS, 
Thefe  are  not  out  of  fight  of  each  other,  and  lie  all  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  25  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  the  Philippines,  in  125  degrees  of  eaft 
longitude,  and  between  one  degree  fouth,  and  two  north  latitude.  They 
are  in  number  five,  viz.  Bachian,  Machian,  Motyr,  Ternace,  and  Tydore. 
Thofe  iilands  produce  neither  corn  nor  rice,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  live 
upon  a  bread  made  of  fagoe.  Their  chief  produce  confifts  of  cloves,  mace, 
and  nutmegs,  in  vaft  quantities,  which  are  monopolized  by  the  Dutch 
with  fo  much  jealoufy,  that  they  deftroy  the  plants  left  the  natives  fhould 
fell  the  fupernumerary  fpices  to  other  nations.  Thofe  iflands,  after  being 
fubjeft  to  various  powers,  are  now  governed  by  three  kings,  fa bordinate 
to  the  Dutch.  The  latter,  however,  if  at  war  with  England,  might  be 
eafily  difpoifeired,  and  their  poirelfion  of  them  at  this  time  is  precarious, 
when  they  differ  with  thofe  princes.  Ternate  is  the  largeft  of  thofe  iflands, 
though  no  more  than  30  miles  in  circumference.  The  Dutch  have  here  a 
fort  called  Victoria,  and  another,  called  Fort  Orange,  in  Machian. 

The  BAND  A,  or  NUTMEG  ISLANDS,  are  fituated  between  127 
and  128  degrees  eaft  longitude,  and  between  four  and  five  fouth  latitude, 
comprehending  the  iflands  of  Lantor,  the  chief  town  of  which  is  Lantor, 
Poleron,  Rofinging,  Pooloway,  and  Gonapi.  The  chief  forts  belonging 
to  the  Dutch  on  thofe  iflands,  are  thofe  of  Revenge  and  Nafl^au.  The 
nutmeg,  covered  with  the  mace,  grows  on  thofe  iflands  only,  and  t4iey 
are  entirely  fubjeft  to  the  Dutch.  In  feveral  iflands  that  lie  near  Banda 
and  Amboyna,  the  nutmeg  and  clove  would  grow,  becaufe,  as  naturalifls 
tell  us,  birds,  efpecially  doves  and  pigeons,  fwallow  the  nutmeg  and  clove 
whole,  and  void  them  in  the  fame  ftate ;  which  is  one  of  the  reafons 
why  the  Dutch  declare  war  againft  both  birds  and  their  wild  plantations. 
The  great  nutmeg  harvcft  is  in  June  and  Augufl:. 

AMBOYNA.  This  ifland,  taken  in  a  large  fenfe,  is  one,  and  the 
mod  confiderable,  of  the  Moluccas,  which,  in  fa£l,  it  commands.  It  is 
fituated  in  the  Archipelago  of  St. Lazarus,  between  the  third  and  fourth  de- 
gree of  fouth  latitude,  and  120  leagues  to  theeafi:wardof  Batavia.  Amboy- 
na is  about  70  miles  in  circumference,  and  defended  by  a  Dutchgarrifon  of 
7  or  800  men,  befides  fmall  forts,  who  proted  their  clove  plantations. 
It  is  v/ell  known,  that  when  the  Portuguefe  were  driven  off  this  ifland,  the 
trade  of  it  was  carried  on  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch ;  and  the  barbarities 
of  the  latter  in  firll  torturing  and  then  murdering  theEnglifli,  and  thereby 
engroffing  the  whole  trade,  and  that  of  Banda,  can  never  be  forgotten,  for 
it  muit  be  tranfmitted  as  a  memorial  of  Dutch  infamy  to  all  pofterity. 
This  tragical  event  happened  in  1622,  and  is  ftill  unrevenged. 

.  The  ifland  of  CELEBES,  or  MACASSAR,  is  fituated  under  the  equa- 
tor, between  the  ifland  of  Borneo  and  the  Spice  Iflands,  at  the  diftance  of 
160  leagues  from  Batavia,  and  is  500  miles  long,  and  200  broad.  This 
ifland,  notwithftanding  its  heat,  is  rendered  habitable  by  breezes  from 
the  north,  and  periodical  rains.  Its  chief  produft  is  pepper  and  opium  ; 
and  the  natives  are  expert  in  the  ftudy  of  poifons,  with  a  variety  of  which 
nature  has  furniflied  them.  The  Dutch  have  a  fortification  on  this  ifland, 
but  the  internal  part  of  it  is  governed  by  three  kings,  the  chief  of  whom 
refide^'in  the  town  of  MacaflTar.  In  this,  and  indeed  in  almoft  all  the 
Oriental  iflands,  the  inhabitants  live  in  houfes  built  on  large  pofls,  which 
are  acCeflible  only  by  ladders,  which  they  pull  up  isi  the  night-time,  for 
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the'ir  fecurity  againft  venomous  animals.  They  are  faid  to  be  hofpitable 
and  faithful,  if  not  provoked.  They  carry  on  a  larg-e  trade  with  the 
Chiiicfe;  and  if  their  chiefs  were  not  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other, 
they  might  ealily  drive  the  Dutch  from  their  illand*  Their  port  of  Jam- 
poden  is  the  molt  capacious  of  any  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  Dutch  have  llkewife  fortified  GLLOLO  and  CE R  AM,  two  other 
fpice  iflands  lying  under  the  equator,  and  will  fink  any  fhips  that  attempt 
to  traffic  in  thofe  feas. 

The  SUNDA  ISLANDS.  Thefe  are  fituated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  be- 
tween 93  and  120  degrees  of  eaO:  longitude,  and  between  eight  degrees 
north  and  eight  degrees  fouth  latitude,  comprehending  the  iilands  of  Bor- 
neo, Sumatra,  Java,  Bally,  Lambo,  Banca,  &c.  The  three  firft,  from 
their  great  extent  and  importance,  require  to  be  feparately  defcribed, 

BORNEO  is  faid  to  be  800  miles  long  and  700  broad,  and  is  there- 
fore thought  to  be  the  largell  illand  in  the  world.  The  inland  part  of 
the  country  is  marjfhy  and  Unhealthy,  and  the  inhabitants  live  in  towns 
built  upon  floats  in  the  middle  of  the  rivers.  The  foil  produces  rice> 
cotton,  canes,  pepper,  camphire,  and  tropical  fruits,  gold,  and  excellent 
diamonds.  The  famous  ourang  outang,  one  of  which  was  difleded  by 
Dr,  Tyfon  at  Oxford,  is  a  native  of  this  country,  and  is  thought  of  all  ir- 
rational beings,  to  referable  a  man  the  moll.  The  original  inhabitants  are 
faid  to  live  in  the  mountains,  and  make  ufe  of  poifoned  darts,  but  the  lea 
coaft  is  governed  by  Mahometan  princes;  the  chief  port  of  the  illand  is 
Benjar-MalFeen,  and  carries  on  a  commerce  with  all  trading  nations, 

SUMATRA  has  Malacca  on  the  north,  Borneo  on  the  eaft,  and  Java 
on  the  fouth-eaft,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  ftraits  of  Sanda;  it  is 
divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  equator,  extending  five  degrees,  and 
Upwards,  north-well  of  it,  and  five  on  the  fouth  eafi;  and  is  looo  miles 
long,  and  100  broad.  This  ifland  produces  fo  much  gold,  that  it  is 
thought  to  be  the  Ophir  mentioned  in  the  fcriptures ;  but  its  chief  trade 
with  the  Europeans  lies  in  pepper.  The  Englifli  Eaft  India  company 
have  two  fettlements  here,  Bencoolen  and  Fort  Marlborough,  from  whence 
they  bring  their  chief  cargoes  of  pepper.  The  king  of  Achen  is  the  chief 
of  the  Mahometan  princes  wbopoflefs  the  fea  coafts.  The  interior  parts 
are  governed  by  pagan  princes ;  and  the  natural  products  of  Sumatra 
are  pretty  rauch  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  adjacent  iflands. 

The  greatefi:  part  of  J  A  VA  belongs  to  the  Dutch,  who  have  here  ere6led 
a  kind  of  commercial  monarchy,  the  capital  of  which  is  Batavia,  a  noble 
and  populous  city,  lying  in  the  latitude  of  fix  degrees  fouth,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Jucata,  and  furnifhed  with  one  of  the  fineft  harbours 
in  the  world.  The  town  itfelf  is  built  in  the  manner  of  thofe  in  Holland, 
and  is  about  a  league  and  a  half  in  circumference,  with  five  gates,  and 
furrounded  by  regular  fortifications ;  but  its  fuburbs  are  fa.id  to  be  ten 
times  more  populous  than  itfelf.  The  government  here  is  a  mixture  of 
Eafiern  magnificence  and  European  police,  and  held  by  the  Dutch  go- 
vernor-general of  the  Indies.  When  he  appears  abroad,  he  is  attended 
by  his  guards  and  officers,  and  with  a  fplendor  fuperior  to  that  of  any 
'European  potentate,  excepting  upon  folemn  occafions.  The  city  is  as 
beautiful  as  it  is  flrong,  and  its  fine  canals,  bridges,  and  avenues,  render 
it  a  moft  agreeable  refidence.    The  defcription  of  itj  its  government^  and 
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public  edifices,  liave  employed  whole  volumes.  The  citadel,  where  the 
governor  has  his  palace,  commands  the  town  and  the  fuburbs,  whieh  are 
inhabited  by  natives  of  almoft  every  nation  in  the  world ;  the  Chinefe 
refiding  in  this  illand  being  computed  at  100,000;  but  about  30,000  of 
that  nation  were  barbaroufly  maflacred,  without  the  fmallell  offence  that 
ever  was  proved  upon  them,  in  1 740.  This  maflacre  was  too  unprovoked 
anddeteftablc  to  be  defended  even  by  the  Dutch,  who,  when  the  governor 
arrived  in  Europe,  fent  him  back  to  be  tried  at  Batavia ;  but  he  never  hat 
been  heard  of  fince.  A  Dutch  garrifon  of  3000  men  conftantly  refides 
at  Batavia,  and  about  15,000  troops  are  quartered  in  the  ifland  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city.  Their  government  is  admirably  well  calculat- 
ed to  prevent  the  independency  either  of  the  civil  or  military  power;  and 
England  itfelf  would  find  it  difficult  to  fliake  that  republican  empire. 

The  ANDAMAN  and  NICOBAR  illands.  Thefe  iflands  lie  at  the 
entrance  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  furnifh  provifions,  confifting  of  tro- 
pical fruits  and  other  neceffaries,  for  the  (hips  that  touch  there.  They  are 
otherwife  too  inconfiderable  to  be  mentioned.  They  are  inhabited  by  a 
harmlefs,  inoffenlive,  but  idolatrous  people. 

CEYLON.  This  ifland,  though  not  the  largefl,  is  thought  to  be  by 
nature  the  richefl  and  finefl  ifland  in  the  world.  It  is  lituated  in  the  In- 
dian ocean,  near  cape  Comorin,  the  fouthernmoft  extremity  ©f  the  Hither 
Peninfula  of  India,  being  feparated  from  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  by  a 
narrow  ftrait,  and  is  250  miles  long  and  200  broad.  The  natives  call  it, 
with  fome  ihew  of  reafon,  the  terreftial  paradife;  and  it  produces,  belides 
excellent  fruits  of  all  kinds,  long  pepper,  fine  cotton,  ivory,  filk,  tobacco, 
ebony,  mulk,  cryftal,  falt-petre,  fulphur,  lead,  iron,  fleel,  copper,  be- 
lides cinnamon,  gold  and  filver,  and  all  kinds  of  precious  ftones,  except  f 
diamonds.  All  kinds  of  fowl  and  fifli  abound  here.  Every  part  of  the 
ifland  is  well  wooded  and  watered,  and  befides  fome  curious  animals  pecu- 
liar to  itfelf,  it  has  plenty  of  cows,  buffaloes,  goats,  hogs,  deer,  hares, 
dogs,  and  other  quadrupeds.  The  Ceylon  elephant  is  preferred  to  all, 
others,  efpecially  if  fpotted ;  but  feveral  noxious  animals,  fuch  as  ferpents, 
and  ants,  are  likewife  found  here.  The  chief  commodity  of  the  ifland, 
ibowever,  is  its  cinnamon,  which  is  by  far  the  befl  in  all  Afia,  Though 
its  trees  grow  in  great  profufion,  yet  the  beft  is  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Columbo,  the  chief  fettlement  of  the  Dutch,  and  Negambo. 
The  middle  of  the  country  is  mountainous  and  woody,  fo  that  the  rich 
and  beautiful  vallies  are  left  in  the  pofTeflion  of  the  Dutch,  who  have  in 
a  manner  fhut  up  the  king  in  his  capital  city,  Candy,  which  flands  on  a 
mountain  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  fo  that  he  has  fcarcely  any  commu- 
'nications  with  other  nations,  or  any  property  in  the  riches  of  his  own  domi- 
nions. The  dcfcendants  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  are  called  Cinglaffes, 
who,  though  idolaters,  value  themfelves  upon  maintaining  their  ancient 
kws  and  cuftoms.  They  are  in  general  a  fober  inoffenfive  people,,  and 
are  mingled  with  Moors,  Malabars,  Portugueze,,  and  Dutch.- 

It  may  be  here  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  cinnamon-tree,  which  is  a; 
nritive  of  this  iflaad,  has  two,  if  not  three  barks,  which  form  the  true; 
cinnamon;  the  trees  of  a  middling  growth  and  age  afford  the  beft;  and? 
the  body  of  the  tree,  which  when  Gripped  is  white^  ferves  for  Buildingf 
and  other  ufes.  In  1656,  the  Dutch  were  invited  by  the  natives  of  this 
delicious  ifland,  to  defend  them'  againft  the  Portugueze,  whom  th^y  ex-* 
pclled,  and  have  monopolized  it  ever  fince  to  themfelves. 
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The  MALDIVES.  Thfefe  are  a  vaft  clufter  of  fmall  iflancis  or  little 
I'ocks  juft  above  the  water,  lying  between  the  equator  and  eight  degrees 
north  latitude,  neat  Cape  Conioriri.  They  are  chiefly  reforted  to  by  the 
Dutch,  who  drive  on  a  profitable  trade  with  the  iiativfes  for  courles,  a 
kind  of  fmall  fliells,  which  go,  or  rather  formerly  went,  for  money  upon 
the  coafts  of  Guinea  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  The  cocoa  of  tht  Mal- 
dives is  an  excellent  commodity  in  a  medicinal  capacity  ;  *'  of  this  tree 
"  (fays  a  well-informed  author)  they  build  velTels  of  26  or  30  tofis  ;  their 
*'  hulls,  malls,  fails,  .rigging,  anchors^  cables,  provifions,  and  firing, 
**  are  from  this  ulefui  treei** 

The  other  Iflands  in  Afia,  kfe  thofe  of  KAMSCHATKAj  and  th^ 
tCURILE  ISLES  in  the  eallern  or  Pacific  ocean,  many  of  them  lately 
difcovered  by  the  Ruffians,  and  but  little  known.  We  have  already  fnen« 
tioned  BOMBAY  on  the  Malabar  eoaftj  in  fpeakii^g  of  India. 
.  With  regard  to  the  language  of  all  the  Oriental  iflands;  nothing  certain 
can  be  faid.  Each  ifland  has  a  particular  tongue :  biit  the  Malayan^ 
Chinefe,  Poftugue5:e,  Dutch,  and  Indian  words,  are  fo  frequent  among 
them,  that  it  is  difficult  fof  ah  European^  who  is  hot  very  expert  in  thofe 
matters,  to  kno#  the  radical  language.  The  fame  may  be  almoft  faid 
of  their  religion;  for  though  its  original  is  certainly  pagan,  yet  it  is  inter- 
mixed with  many  Jewiffi,  Ghriftian,  Mahometan^  and  othet  foieigti 
fuperllitions. 


AFRICA. 

AFRICA,  the  third  grand  dlvifion  of  the  globe,  is  generally  fepfe- 
fented  as  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  the  form  of  a  pyramid^  the 
bafe  being  the  northern  part  of  it,  which  runs  along  the  fliores  of  the: 
Mediterranean,  and  the  point  or  top  of  the  pyramid,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Africa  is  an  peninfula  of  a  prodigious  extent,  joined  to  Afia  only 
by  a  neck  of  land,  about  60  miles  over,  between  the  RedSea^  and  the 
Mediterranean,  ufually  called  the  Ifthmus  of  Suez,  and  its  utmofi:  leiigtH 
from  north  to  fouth,  from  cape  Bona  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  37  deg, 
N.  to  the  cape  of  Good-Hope  in  34-7  fouth  lat.  is  4300  miles;  ahd  the 
broadeft  part  from  Cape  Verdin  17-^20  deg.  W.  to  Cape  Guarda-fui  near 
the  ftraits  of  Babel-Mandel  in  51-20  E.  long,  is  3500  miles  from  eaft  to 
weft.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  fea^  which  fepa- 
rates  it  from  Europe  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Ifthmus  of  Suez,  the  Red-Sea j 
and  the  Indian  ocean,  which  divides  it  from  Afia  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the 
fouthern  ocean  ;  and  on  the  welt  by  the  great  Atlantic  ocean,  which  fe- 
parates  it  from  America.  As  the  equator  divides  this  extenfive  country 
almoft  in  the  middle,  and  the  far  greateft  part  of  it  is  within  the  tropics^ 
the  heat  is  in  many  places  almoft  infupportable  to  an  European  ;  it  being 
there  greatly  increafed  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  from  vaft  deferts  of  burning; 
fands.  The  coafts,  however,  and  banks  of  rivers,  fuch  as  the  Nile,  are 
'generally  fertile;  and  mofi  parts  of  this  region  afe  inhabited,  though  it  is 
far  from  being  fo  populous  as  Europe  or  Afia.  From  what  has  been  faid^ 
the  reader  cannot  expert  to  find  here  a  variety  of  climates.  In  many  parts 
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of  Africa,  fiiow  feldom  falls  in  the  plains  :  and  it  is  generally  never  foimd 
but  on  the  tops  of  the  higheft  mouniains.  The  natives,  in  thefe  fcorching 
regions,  would  as  foom  exped  that  marble  {hould  melt,  and  flow  in  liquid 
ftreanls,  as  that  water  by  freezing  fliould  lofe  its  fliuidity,  be  arrellcd  by 
the  cold,  andceafing  to  flow  become  like  the  Colid  rock. 

The  mjif  confiderable  rivers  in  Africa,  are  the  Niger,  which  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  or  wellern  ocean  at  3eneg;il,  after  a  courfe  of  2800  miles.  It 
increafes  and  decreafes  as  the  Nile,  fertilizes  the  country,  and  has  grains 
of  gold  in  many  parts  of  it.  The  Gambia  and  Senegal  are  only  branches 
of  this  river,  '  he  Nile,  which  dividing  Egypt  into  two  parts,  difcharges 
itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean,  altera  prodigious  courfe  from  its  fource  in 
Abyffinla.  The  motl  conflderable  mountains  in  Africa,  are  the  Atlas, 
a  jidge  extending  from  the  weilern  ocean,  to  which  it  gives  the  name  of 
Atlantic  ocean,  as  far  as  Eg3'pt,  and  had  its  name  from  a  king  of  Mau- 
ritania, a  great  lover  of  agronomy,  who  ufed  to  obferve  the  ftars  from 
irs  fummit,  on  which  account  the  poets  repreient  him  as  bearing  the 
heavens  on  his  flioulders.  The  mountains  of  the  Moon,  extending  them- 
felves  between  Abyfiinia  and  Monomotapa,  and  are  fl:ill  higher  than  thofe 
of  Atlas.  Thofe  of  Sierra  Leona,  or  the  mountains  of  the  Lions,  which 
divide  Nigrltia  from  Guinea,  and  extend  as  far  as  Ethiopia.  Thefe  were 
ilyled  by  the  ancients,  the  Mountains  of  God,  on  account  of  their  being 
fubje61:  to  thunder  and  lightning.  The  Pike  of  Teneriffe,  which  the 
Dutch  make  their  firft  meridian,  is  faid  to  be  three  miles  high  in  the 
form  of  a  fugar  loaf,  and  is  fituated  on  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name  near 
the  coad.  The  mofl  noted  capes,  or  promontories,  in  this  country,  are 
Cape  Verd,  fo  called,  becaufe  the  land  is  always  covered  with  green  trees, 
and  mofly  ground.  It  is  the  moft  wefterly  point  of  the  continent  of 
Africa.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  fo  denominated  by  the  Portuguezej 
when  they  firft  went  round  it  in  1498,  and  difcovered  the  pafl!age  to  Alia. 
It  is  the  fouth  extremity  of  Africa.,  the  country  of  the  Hottentots ;  and 
at  prefent  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  general  rendezvous  of 
fhips  of  every  nation,  who  trade  to  India,  being  about  half  way  from 
Europe.  There  is  but  one  ftrait  in  Africa,  which  is  called  Babel  Mandel, 
and  joins  the  Red-Sea  with  the  Indian  ocean. 

The  fituation  of  Africa  for  commerce  is  extremely  favourable,  ftanding 
as  it  were  in  the  centre  of  the  globe,  and  having  thereby  a  much  nearer 
communication  with  Europe,  Aiia,  and  America,  than  any  of  the  other 
quarters  has  with  the  reft.  That  it  abounds  with  gold,  we  have  not  only 
the  teftimoney  of  the  Portugueze,  the  Dutch,  the  Englifb,  and  the  French, 
who  have  lettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  but  that  of  the  moft  au- 
thentic hiftorians.  It  is,  however,  the  misfortune  of  Africa,  which  though 
'it  has  r 0,000  miles  of  fea  coad,  with  noble,  large,  deep  rivers,  pene- 
trating into  the  very  centre  of  the  country,  it  fliould  have  no  navigation, 
nor  receive  any  benefit  from  them  ;  that  it  fliould  be  inhabited  by  an  in- 
numerable people,  ignorant  of  commerce,  and  of  each  other.  At  the 
mouths  of  thefe  rivers  are  the  moft  excellent  harbours,  deep,  fafe,  calm, 
and  fheltered  from  the  wind,  and  capable  of  being  made  perfedly  fecure 
by  forLificacions ;  but  quite  deftitute  of  fliipping,  trade,  and  merchants, 
eyen  where  there  is  plenty  of  merchandize.  In  fliort,  .'A  frica,  though  a 
full  quarter  of  theglobe,  ftored  with  an  inexhauftible  treafure,and  capable, 
under  proper  improvements,  of  producing  fo  many  things  delightful,  as 
well  as  convenient,  Vvithin  itfelf,  feems  to  be  almoft  entirely  negleded, 
rxot  only  by  the  natives,  who  are  quite  unfolicitous  of  reaping  the  bene- 
fits 
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^ts  which  nature  has  provided  for  them,  but  alfo  by  the  more  civilized 
Europeans,  who  are  fettled  in  it,  particularly  the  Portugueze. 

Africa  once  contained  feveral  kingdoms  and  ftates,  eminent  for  the 
liberal  arts,  for  wealth  and  power,  and  the  molt  extenfive  commerce. 
The  kingdoms' of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  in  particular,  were  much  cele^ 
brated ;  and  the  rich  and  powerful  ftate  of  Carthage,  that  once  formid- ' 
able  rival  to  Rome  itfelf,  extended  her  commerce  to  every  part  of  the  then^ 
known  world;  even  the  Britifli  fhores  were  vihted  by  her  fleets,  till  Juba, 
who  was  king  of  Mauritania,  but  tributary  to  the  republic  of  Carthage, 
unhappily  called  in  the  Romans,  who,  with  the  affillance  of  the  Mauritani- 
ans,  fubdued  Carthage,  and  by  degrees,  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms 
and  flates.  After  this  the  natives,  conftantly  plundered,  and  confequently 
impoverifhed,  by  the  governors  fent  from  Rome,  negleded  their  trade, 
and  cultivated  no  more  of  their  lands  than  might  ferve  for  their  fublillence. 
Upon  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  north 
of  Africa  was  over-run  by  the  Vandals,  who  contributed  jftill  more  to  the 
deflruction  of  arts  and  fciences;  and,  to  add  to  this  country's  calamity, 
the  Saracens  made  a  fudden  conqueft  of  all  the  coafls  of  Egypt  and  Bar- 
bary,  in  the  feventh  century,  Thefe  were  fucceeded  by  the  Turks,  and 
both  being  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  whole  profelTors  carried  defolation 
with  them  wherever  they  came,  the  ruin  of  that  once  flouriilung  part  of 
the  world  was  thereby  completed. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  continent,  with  refpeft  to  religion,  may  be 
divided  into  three  forts :  namely,  Pagans,  Mahometans,  and  ChriiHans. 
The  firft  are  the  moft  numerous,  polfelfing  the  greateft  part  of  the  country, 
from  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thefe  are  ge- 
nerally black.  The  Mahometans,  who  are  of  a  tawny  comaplexion,  pofTefs 
Egypt,  and  almoll  all  the  northern  fhores  of  Africa,  or  what  is  called  the 
Barbary  coaft.  The  people  of  Abyffinia,  or  the  Upper  Ethiopia,  are 
denominated  LhriiKans,  but  retain  many  Pagan  and  Jewifh  rites  There 
are  alfo  fom.e  Jews,  in  the  north- of  Africa,  who  manage  all  the  little  trade 
that  part  of  the  country  is  poiTeffed  of. 

There  are  fcarce  any  two  nations,  or  indeed  any  two  of  the  learned,  that 
agree  in  the  modern  divifions  of  Africa  ;  and  for  this  very  reafon,  that 
fcarce  any  traveller  has  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  con- 
fequently we  muft  acknowledge  our  ignorance  of  the  bounds,  and  even 
the  name  of  feveral  of  the  inland  nations,  which  may  be  ftill  reckoned  , 
among  the  unknown  and  undifcovered  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  according 
to  the  bell:  accounts  and  conjedures,  Africa  tnay  be  divided  according  to 
the  following  table  ; 
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Nations. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Chief  tities. 

Dift.&  bearing 
from  London. 

Religions. 

Morocco 

Algiers 

Tunis 

Tripoli 

Barca 

500 

460 
0,20 
700 
400 

480 
joo 
170 
240 

300 

Fez. 

Algiers 

Tunis 

Tripoli 

Tolemcta 

1080  S. 

f)20  S. 

990  S.  E. 
1260  S.  E. 
1440  8.  E. 

Mahometans 
IVIahometans 
Mahometans 
Mahometans 
Mahometans 

Egypt 

600 

250 

Gr^d  Cairo 

1920  S.  E. 

Mahometans 

Biledulgerid- 

2500 

3JO 

Dara 

1565  S. 

Pagans 

Zaara 

2400 

660 

Tegeffa 

1840  S. 

Pagans 

Negroland 

2aoo 

840 

Madinga 

2500  s. 

Pagans 

Guinea 

1 800 

360 

Benin 

2700  s. 

Pagans 

Nubia 

940 

600 

Nubia 

2418  S.  E. 

Mah.  &  Pag. 

Abyfliniu-  ' 

900 

800 

Gondar 

2880  S.  E. 

Clr  ians. 

Abe  ' 

540 

130 

Doncala 

3580  S.  E. 

Chrift.&Pag, 

Middle  Parts,  called  Lower  Ethiepia,  are  very  little  known  to  the  Europeane 

Loango 

410 

300 

Loango 

3300  S. 

Chrill.&Pag. 

Congo 

540 

420 

St.  Salvador 

3480  s. 

Chrift.&Pag. 

Angola 

360 

150 

Loango 

375c  s. 

Ci^rift.&Pag. 

Benguela 

430 

180 

Benguela 

3900  s. 

i^agans 

Matamaii  ■ 

450 

240  ' 

No  Towns 

*     *  * 

Pagans 

Ajan 

900 

300 

.  rava 

2702  S.  E. 

Pagans 

Zanguebar 

J  400 

350 

Meiinda  or  Mo- 
fambique 

4440  S.  E. 

Pagans 

Monomotapa 

960 

660 

Monomotapa 

4500  S. 

Pagans 

Monemugi 

900 

660 

Chicova 

4260  s. 

Pagans 

Sofola 

480 

300 

Sofola 

4600  S.  E. 

Pagans 

Terra  de  Nat. 

600 

350 

No  Towns 

*    *  * 

Pagans 

Caifraria  or  "I 
Hottentots  J 

7S0 

660 

Cape  of  Good 
Hope 

5200  s. 

Moft  itupid 
Pagans. 

The  principal  iflands  of  Africa  He  in  the  Indian  feas  and  Atlantic 
ocean ;  of  which  the  following  belong  to,  or  trade  with  the  Europeans, 
fgrye  %o  refrefli  their  fliipping  to  and  from  India, 


Iflands. 

Babelmandel,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea 

Zocotra,  in  the  Indian  Ocean 

The  Comora  ifles,  ditto 

IVIadagafcar,  ditto  — 

Mauritius,  ditto   

Bourbon,  ditto  . 

St.  Helena,  in  the  Atlantic  Oceaii 

Afcenfipn,  ditto  

St.Matthew,  ditto   

St.  Thomas,  Anaboa,  Prlnces-Ifland, 
'  Fernandopo   . 

Cape  Verd  Iflands,  ditto  ^— — 

Goree,  ditto  — 

Canaries,  ditto  ■  ■.  — — 

Madeiras,  ditto   

The  Azores,  or  Weftern  Ifles,  lie'' 
nearly  at  an  equal  diftance  from  v 
fiurope,  Africa,  and  America  ; 


|dit, 


dit. 


Towns. 
Babelmandel 
Calanfia  — 
Joanna  — - 
St.  Auftin 
Mauritius 
Bourbon  -r- 
St.  Helena 


St.  Thomas,  Anaboa 

St.  Domingo 
Fort  St.  Michael 
Palma,St  Chriflophers 
Stanta  Cruz.  Funchal 

Angra         —  — 


I'radewithjorbelongfo 
All  nations 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
French 
Ditto 
Engiifli 
Uninhabited 
Ditto 

Portuguese 

Ditto 

French 
Spaniih 
Poitugueza 

Ditto 
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Having  given  the  reader  fome  idea  of  Afriea,  in  general,  with  the  prin- 
cipal kingdoms,  and  their  fuppofed  dimenlions,  we  fhall  now  confider  it 
under  three  grand  divilions ;  firft,  Egypt ;  fecondly,  the  ftates  of  Barbary, 
llretching  along  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Egypt  in  the  caft, 
to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  weft;  and,  laftly,  that  part  of  Africa  between  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  the  laft  of  thefe  divifione, 
indeed,  is  vaftly  greater  than  the  other  two  ;  but  the  nations,  which  it 
contains,  are  fo  little  known,  and  fo  barbarous,  and  like  all  barbarous 
nations,  fo  fimilar  in  moft  refpe6ts  to  one  another,  that  they  may,  with* 
out  impropriety,  be  thrown  under  one  general  head. 


EGYPT. 


Situation  and  extent. 


Length 


Miles, 
600 


Degrees, 


between 


I  20  and  32  North  latitude. 


>oo  ) 

Breadth  2^0  i  I  28  and  36  Eaft  longitude. 

»  „  „^  T   TT  is  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  fea,  north;  by 

iJouNDARiES.j  1^  Red  fea,  eaft  ;  by  Abyffinia,  or  the  Upper  Ethi- 
opia, on  the  fouth ;  and  by  the  defert  of  Barca,  and  the  unknown  parts 
of  Africa,  weft ;  but  how  far  modern  Egypt  extends  into  thefe  defert 
countries  towards  the  weft  is  not  determined  by  geographers ;  its  breadth 
therefore  is  varioufly  reprefented. 


Divifions, 


Northern  divilion 
contains 


Subdivifions, 


Lower  Egypt 


I  Upper  Egypt  — 


Chief  towns. 
"Grand  Cairo,  E. Ion. 32c 
N.  lat.  30. 

Bulac 
Alexandria 
Rofetta 
Damietta 


HSayd  or  Thebes 
Coffiar. 


Southern  divifion 
contains 

Air.]  In  April  and  May  the  air  is  hot,  and  often  infedious ;  the 
Inhabitants  are  blinded  with  drifts  of  fand.  Thofe  evils  are  remedied  by 
the  rifing  and  overflowing  of  the  Nile. 

Soil  and  produce.]  Whoever  is  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  litera- 
ture, knows  that  the  vaft  fertility  of  Egypt  is  not  owing  to  rain  (little 
falling  in  that  country),  but  to  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  Nile.  It 
begins  to  rife  when  the  fun  is  vertical  in  Ethiopia,  and  the  annual  rains 
fall  there,  viz,  the  latter  end  of  May  to  September,  and  fometimes  06to- 
ber.  At  the  height  of  its  flood  in  the  Lower  Egypt,  nothing  is  to  be  feen 
in  the  plains,  but  the  tops  of  forefts  and  fruit-trees,  their  towns  and  vil- 
lages being  built  upon  eminences  either  natural  or  artificial.  When 
the  river  is  at  its  proper  height,  the  inhabitants  celebrate  a.  kind  of  a 
jubilee,  with  all  forts  of  feftivities.  The  banks  or  mounds  which  confine 
it,  are  cut  by  the  Turkifii  bafha,  attended  by  his  grandees  ;  but  accord- 
ing to  captain  Norden,  who  was  prefent  on  the  occafion,  the  fpe^^acle  is 
oot  very  magnificent.    Wlien  the  banks  are  cut,  the  water  is  let  into  what 
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they  call  the  ChrJis  or  grand  canal,  which  runs  through  Cairo,  from 
whence  it  is  ciiibibuted  into  cuts,  for  fupplying  their  fields  and  gardens. 
This  being  done,  and  the  waters  beginning  to  retire,  fuch  is  the  fertility 
of  the  foil,  that  the  labour  ot  the  hulbandman  is  next  to  nothing.  He  throws 
his  wheat  and  barley  into  the  ground  in  Odober  and  May.  He  turns  his 
cattle  out  to  graze  in  November,  and,  in  about  fix  weeks,  nothing  can  be 
more  charming  than  the  profpect  which  the  face  of  the  country  prefents, 
in  rifing  corn,  vegetables,  and  verdure  of  every  fort.  Oranges,  lemons, 
and  fruits,  perfume  the  air.  The  culture  of  pulfe,  melons,  fngar  canes, 
and  other  plants,  which  require  moiilure,  is  fupplied  by  fmall  but  regular 
cuts  from  cillerns  and  refervoirs.  Dates,  plantanes,  grapes,  figs,  and 
palm-trees,  from  which  wine  is  m.ade,  are  here  plentiful.  March  aiid 
April  are  the  harveil  months,  and  they  produce  three  crops  ;  one  of  let- 
tuces and  cucumbers,  (the  latter  being  the  chief  food  of  ihe  inhvtbitants) 
one  of  corn,  and  one  of  melons.  The  Egyptian  pafturage  is  equally  pro- 
lific, moll  of  the  quadrupeds  producing  two  at  a  time,  and  the  flieep  four 
lambs  a  year. 

Animals.]  Egypt  abounds  in  black  cattle,  and  it  is  faid  that  the 
inhabitants  employ  every  day  200,000  oxen,  in  raifing  water  for  their 
grounds.  They  have  a  fine  large  breed  of  afies,  upon  which  the  Chrif- 
tians  ride,  tbofe  people  not  being  fuffered  by  the  Turks  to  ride  on  any 
other  beaft.  The  Egyptian  horfes  are  very  fine  ;  they  never  trot,  but 
walk  well,  and  gallop  with  great  fpeed,  turn  Ihort,  Hop  in  a  moment, 
and  are  extremely  tradable.  The  hippopotamus,  or  river  horfe,  an  am- 
phibious animal,  refembling  an  ox  in  its  hinder  parts,  with  a  head  like 
a  horfe,  is  common  in  Upper  Egypt.  Tygers,  hyenas,  camels,  ante- 
lopes, apes,  with  the  head  like  a  dog,  and  the  rat  called  ichneumon,  are 
natives  of  Egypt.  The  cameleon,  a  little  animal  fomething  refembling  a 
lizard,  that  changes  colour,  as  you  Hand  to  look  upon  him,  is  found  here 
as  well  as  in  other  countries.  The  crocodile  was  formerly  thought  pecu- 
liar to  this  country;  but  there  does  not  feem  to  be  any  material  difference 
between  it  and  the  alligators  of  India  and  America.  They  are  both 
amphibious  anim.als,  in  the  form  of  a  lizard,  and  grow  till  they  are  about 
twenty  feet  in  length,  and  have  four  flrort  legs,  with  large  feet  armed 
with  claws,  and  their  backs  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  impenetrable 
fcales,  like  armour.  The  crocodile  waits  for  his  prey  in  the  fedge,  and 
other  cover,  on  the  fides  of  rivers,  and  pretty  much  refembling  the  trunk 
of  an  old  tree,  fometiraes  furprifes  the  unwary  traveller  with  his  fore-' 
paws,  or  beats  him  down  with  his  tail. 

This  country  produces  likewife  great  numbers  of  eagles,  hawks,  peli- 
cans, and  water  fowls  of  ail  kinds.  The  ibis,  a  creature  (according  to 
Mr.  Norden)  fomewhat  refembling  a  duck,  was  deifi.ed  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  for  its  defiroying  ferpents  and  pefiiferous  infecfs.  They  were 
thought  to  be  peculiar  to  Egypt,  but  a  fpecies  of  them  is  faid  to  have 
been  lately  difcovered  in  other  parts  of  Africa.  OUriches  are  common 
here,  and  are  fo  firong,  that  the  Arabs  fomctimes  ride  upon  their  backs. 

PopuLATjoN,  MANNERS,  ctTS-  |  As  the  population  of  "Egypt  is 
T<^Ms,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  "  f  almoft  confiucd  to  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  reft  of  the  country  inhabited  by  Arabs,  and  other  na^ 
tions,  we  can  fay  little  upon  this  head,  with  precifion.  It  feems  however 
to  be  certain  that  Egypt  is  at  prefent  not  near  fo  populous  as  formerly, 
and  that  its  depopulation  is  owing  to  the  inhabitants  being  fljives  to  the 
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Turks.    They  are.  however,  Hill  very  numerous,  but  the  populoufnefe 
of  Cairo,  as  it  it  contained  two  millions,  is  a  mere  fidion. 

The  defcendents  of  the  original  Egyptians  arc  an  ill-looked  floventy 
people,  immerfed  in  indolence,  and  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
Coptis ;  in  their  complexions  they  are  rather  fun-burnt  than  fwarthy,  or 
black.    Their  anceflors  were  once  Chridians,  and  in  general  they  flill 
pretend  to  be  of  that  religion,  but  Mahometanifm  is  the  prevailing  woj- 
iiiip  of  Egypt.    Thofe  who  inhabit  the  villages  and  fields,  at  any  con- 
liderable  di'ftance  from  the  Nile,  1  have  already  mentioned  to  confift  of 
Aripbs  or  their  defcendents,  who  are  of  a  deep  fwarthy  complexion,  and 
they  are  reprefented,  by  the  bell:  authorities,  as  retaining  the  patriarchal 
tending  their  Hocks,  and  many  of  them  without  any  fixed  place  of  abode. 
The  Turks,  whoiefide  in  Egypt,  retain  all  their  Ottoman  pride  and  info- 
lence,  and  the  Turkifh  habit,  to  diilinguifh  themfelves  from  the  Arabs 
and  Coptis,  who  drefs  very  plain,  their  chief  finery  being  an  upper  gar- 
ment of  white  linen,  and  linen  drawers,  but  their  ordinary  drefs  is  ot  blue 
linen,  with  a  long  cloth  coar,  either  over  or  under  it.    The  Chriftians 
and  Arabs  of  the  meaner  kind,  content  themfelves  with  a  linen  o*  w^ooUen 
wrapper,  which  they  fold,  blank et-like,  round  their  body.    The  Jews 
wear  blue  leather  flippers,  the  other  natives  of  the  country  wear  red,  and 
the  foreign  Chriflians  yellow.    The  drefs  of  the  women  is  tawdry  and 
unbecoming,  but  their  cloaths  are  filk  when  they  can  afford  it,  and  fuch 
jof  them  as  are  not  expofed  to  the  fun,  have  delicate  complexions  and 
features.    The  Coptis  in  general  are  excellent  accomptants,  and  many  of 
them  live  by  teaching  the  other  natives  to  read  and  write.    Their  exer- 
cifes  and  diverfions  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  made  ufe  of  in  Perfia,  and 
other  Afiatic  dominions.    All  Egypt  is  over-run  with  jugglers,  fortune- 
tellers, mountebanks,  and  travelling  flight-of-hand  men. 

Religion.]  To  what  I  have  already  faid  concerning  the  religion  of 
Egypt,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  bulk  of  the  Mahometans  are  enthn- 
fiafls,  and  have  among  them  their  fantos  or  tellovvs  who  pretend  to  a  fu- 
perior  degree  of  holinefs,  and  without  any  ceremony  intrude  into  the  bed 
houfes,  where  it  would  be  dangerous  to  turn  them  out.  The  Egyptian 
Turks  mind  religious  affairs  very  little,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  fay  v/hat 
fpecies  of  Chriiiianity  is  profeffed  by  the  Chrillian  Copts,  which  are  here 
numerous,  but  they  profefs  themfelves  to  be  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
enemies  to  that  of  Rome.  In  religious,  and  indeed  many  civil  matters, 
they  are  under  the  jurifdidion  of  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  by  the 
dint  of  money  generally  purchafes  a  proteftion  at  the  Ottoman  court. 

Language.]  The  Coptic  is  the  moft  ancient  language  of  Egypt. 
This  was  fucceeded  by  the  Greek,  about  the  time  of  .Alexander  the  Great ; 
and  that  by  the  Arabic,  upon  the  commencement  of  the  califate,  when  the 
Arabs  difpolfelfed  the  Greeks  of  Egypt.  The  Arabic,  or  Arabafque,  as 
it  is  called,  is  ftill  the  current  language,  but  the  Coptic  and  modern  Greek 
continue  to  be  fpoken. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Though  it  is  paft  difpute  that  the 
Greeks  derived  all  their  knowledge  from  the  ancient  Egyptians,  yet  fcarce 
a  veflige  of  it  remains  among  their  defcendents.  This  is  owing  to  the 
bigotry  and  ignorance  of  their  Mahometan  maflers;  but  here  it  is  proper 
to  make  one  obfervation  which  is  of  general  ufe.  The  califs  or  Saracens 
whofubdued  Egypt,  were  of  three  kinds  ;  the  firft,  who  were  the  imme- 
diate fuccelfors  of  Mahomet,  made  war  from  confcience  and  principle 
upon  all  kinds  of  literature,  excepting  the  Koran  i  and  hence  it  was  that 

when 
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when  they  took  pofleffion  of  Alexandria,  which  contained  the  mofl:  ma^- 
siiiicent  library  the  world  ever  beheld,  its  valuable  manufcripts  were  applied 
for  fome  months  in  cooking  their  victuals,  and  warming  their  baths. 
The  fame  fate  attended  upon  the  other  magnificent  Egyptian  libraries. 
The  califs  of  the  fecond  race,  were  men  of  tafle  and  learning,  but  of  a 
peculiar  ftrain  :  they  bought  up  all  the  manufcripts  that  furvived  the 
general  conflagration,  relating  to  aftronomy,  medicine,  and  fome  ufelefs 
parts  of  philofophy  ;  but  they  had  no  tafte  for  the  Greek  arts  of  architec- 
ture, fculpture,  painting,  or  poetry,  and  learning  was  confined  to  their 
own  courts  and  colleges,  without  ever  finding  its  way  back  to  Egypt. 
The  low?r  race  of  califs,  efpecially  thofe  who  called  themfelves  califs  of 
Egypt,  difgraced  human  nature;  and  the  Turks  have  rivetted  the  chains 
of  barbarous  ignorance  which  they  im])ofed. 

All  the  learning,  therefore,  poffefl^ed  by  the  modern  Egyptians,  confifts 
in  arithmetical  calculations  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs,  the  jargon  of 
aftrology,  a  few  noftrums  in  medicine,  and  fome  knowledge  of  Arabefque 
or  the  Mahometan  religion. 

CuR4,osiTiEs  AND  ANTIQUITIES.]  Egypt  abounds  morc  With  thofc 
than  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Its  pyramids  have  been  often 
<iefcribed.  Their  antiquity  is  beyond  the  refearches  of  hiftory  itfelf,  and 
their  original  ufes  are  ftill  unknown.  The  bafis  of  thclargeft  covers 
eleven  acres  of  ground,  and  its  perpendicular  height  is  500  feet,  but  if 
meafured  obliquely  to  the  terminating  point,  700  feet.  It  contains  a 
room  thirty-four  feet  long,  and  feventeen  broad,  in  which  is  a  marble 
cheft,  but  without  either  cover  or  contents,  fuppofed  to  have  been  defigned 
for  the  tomb  of  the  founder.  In  fhort  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  the 
inoft  ftupendous,  and,  to  appearance  the  moil  ufelefs  flru(5tures  that  ever 
were  raifed  by  the  hands  of  men. 

The  mummy  pits,  fo  called  from  their  containing  the  mummies  or 
embalmed  bodies  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  are  fubterraneous  vaults  of  a 
prodigious  extent ;  but  the  art  of  preparing  the  mummies  is  now  loft. 
It  is  faid  that  fome  of  the  bodies  thus  embalmed,  are  perfect  and  diftin6l 
at  this  day,  though  buried  3000  years  ago.  The  labyrinth  is  a  curiofity 
thought  to  be  more  wonderful  than  the  pyramids  themfelves.  It  is  partly 
imder  ground,  and  cut  out  of  a  marble  rock,  confifting  of  twelve  palaces, 
and  ICQ©  houfes,  the  intricacies  of  which  occafion  its  name.  The  lake 
Maoris  was  dug  by  order  of  an  Egyptian  king,  to  corredt  the  irregularities 
of  the  Nile,  and  to  communicate  with  that  river,  by  canals  and  ditches 
which  ftill  fubfift,  and  are  evidences  of  the  utility  as  well  as  grandeur  of 
the  work.  Wonderful  grottos  and  excavations,  moftly  artificial,  abound 
jjii  Egypt,  The  whole  country  towards  Grand  Cairo  is  a  continued 
fcene  of  antiquities,  of  which  the  oldefl:  are  the  moft  ftupendous,  but  the 
more  modern  the  moft  beautiful.  Cleopatra's  needle,  and  its  fculptures, 
are  admirable.  Pompey's  pillar  is  a  fine  regular  column  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  the  (haft  of  which  is  one  ftone,  being  88  feet,  nine  inches,  in 
height,  or  ten  diameters  of  the  column,  the  whole  height  is  114  feet, 
including  the  capital  and  the  pedeftal.  The  Sphynx,  as  it  is  called,  is 
no  more  than  the  head  and  part  of  the  ftioulders  of  a  woman  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  and  about  30  feet  high,  near  one  of  the  pyramids. 

The  ruili  papyrus,  which  grows  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  is  one  of 
the  natural  curiofities  of  Egypt,  and  ferved  the  ancients  to  write  upon, 
but  vve  know  not  the  manner  of  preparing  it.  The  pith  of  it  is  a  nou- 
rlftiing  food.    The  manner  of  hatching  chickens  in  ovens,  is  common  in 
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Egypt,  and  now  pra^tifcd  in  fome  parts  of  Europe.  The  conflruilion 
of  the  oven  is  very  curious. 

Cities,  towns,  and  1     Even  a  flight  view  of  thefe  would  amount 
PUBLIC  EDIFICES.    J  to  a  large  volume.    In  many  places,  not  only 
temples,  but  the  walls  of  cities,  built  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  are  ftill  entire,  and  many  of  their  ornaments,  particularly  the 
colours  of  their  paintings,  arc  frefti  and  vivid,  as  when  firft  laid  on. 

Alexandria,  which  lies  on  the  Levant  coaft,  was  once  the  emporium  of 
all  the  world,  and,  by  means  of  the  Red-Sea,  furniflied  Europe,  and 
great  part  of  Afia,  with  the  riches  of  India.  It  owes  its  name  to  its 
founder,  Alexander  the  Great.  It  flands  forty  miles  weft  from  the  Nile, 
and  120  north-weft  of  Cairo.  It  rofe  upon  the  ruins  of  Tyre  and  Car- 
thage,  and  is  famous  for  the  light-houfe  erected  on  the  oppofite  ifland  of 
Pharos,  for  the  direflion  of  mariners,  defervedly  efteemed  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world.  All  the  other  parts  of  the  city  were  magnificent  in 
proportion,  as  appears  from  their  ruins,  particularly  the  cifterns  and 
aqueduds.  Many  of  the  materials  of  the  old  city,  however,  have  been 
employed  in  building  New  Alexandria,  which,  at  prefent,  is  a  very  ordi- 
nary fea  port,  known  by  the  name  of  Scanderoon.  Notwithftanding  the 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  indolence  of  the  inhabitants,  their  mofques, 
bagnios,  and  the  like  buildings,  ereded  within  thefe  ruins,  preferve  an 
inexprelTible  air  of  majefty.  Some  think  that  Old  Alexandria  was  built 
from  the  materials  of  the  ancient  Memphis. 

Rofetta,  or  Rafchid,  ftands  25  miles  to  the  north-weft  of  Alexandria, 
and  is  recommended  for  its  beautiful  fituation,  and  delightful  profpeds, 
which  command  the  fine  country,  or  ifland  of  Delta,  formed  by  the  Nile, 
near  its  mouth.    It  is  likewife  a  place  of  great  trade. 

Cairo,  the  prefent  capital  of  Egypt,  is  a  large  and  populous,  but  a 
difajreeable  refidence,  on  account  of  its  peftilential  air,  and  its  narrow 
ftreets.  It  is  divided  into  two  towns,  the  old,  and  the  new,  and  defended 
by  an  old  caftle,  the  works  of  which  are  faid  to  be  three  miles  in  circum^ 
ference.  The  well,  called  Jofeph's  well,  is  a  cur'ous  piece  of  mechanifm, 
about  300  feet  deep.  The  memory  of  that  patriarch  is  ftill  revered  in 
Egypt,  where  they  ftiew  granaries,  and  many  other  works  of  public 
utility,  that  go  under  his  name.  They  are  certainly  of  vaft  antiquity, 
but  it  is  very  queftionable  whether  they  were  ereded  by  him.  One  of 
his  granaries  is  (hewn  in  Old  Cairo,  but  captain  Norden  fufpe6):s  it  is  a 
Saracen  work,  nor  does  he  give  us  any  high  idea  of  the  buildings  of  the 
city  itfelf.  On  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  facing  Cairo,  lies  the  village  of 
Gize,  which  is  thought  *o  be  the  ancient  Memphis.  The  Chriftians  of 
Cairo  pra6life  a  holy  chcnt,  during  the  Eafter-holidays,  by  pretending  that 
the  limbs  and  bodies  of  the  dead  arife  from  their  graves,  to  which  they 
return  peaceably.  The  ftreets  of  Cairo  are  peftered  with  the  jugglers  and 
fortune-tellers  already  mentioned.  One  of  their  favourite  exhibitions  is 
their  dancing  camels,  which,  when  young,  they  place  upon  a  large  heated 
floor:  the  intenfe  heat  makes  the  poor  creatures  caper,  and  being  plied 
all  the  time  with  the  found  of  drums,  the  noife  of  that  inftrument  fets 
them  a  dancing  all  their  lives  after. 

The  other  towns  of  note  in  Egypt  are  Damietta,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
ancient  Pelufium  ;  Bulac;  Seyd,  on  the  weft  bank  of  the  Nile^  20c  miles 
fouth  of  Cairo,  faid  to  be  the  ancient  Egyptian  Thebes,  and  by  the  few 
who  have  vifited  it,  it  is  reported  to  be  one  of  the  moll  capital  antique 
^urioficies  that  is  now  extant,.    The  general  pradice  of  ftrangers.  \vho  vlnt 
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thofe  places,  is  to  hire  a  Janifary,  whofe  authority  commonly  prote£ls 
tliem  from  the  infults  of  the  other  natives.  Suez,  formerly  a  place  of  great 
trade,  is  aovv  a  fmall  city,  and  gives  name  to  the  ifthmus,  that  joins 
jftfrica  with  Alia.  The  children  of  Ifrael  are  fuppofed  to  have  marched 
near  this  city,  when  they  left  Egypt,  in  their  way  towards  the  Red-Sea. 
The  above  is  all  the  account  my  bounds  will  admit  of  the  topography  of 
this  country,  where  almoft  every  obje6t  and  village  prefents  fome  amazing 
piece  of  antiquity.  The  difficulties  in  vifiting  it  are  great ;  fo  that  the 
accounts  we  can  depend  upon  are  but  few,  nor  do  they  always  agree 
together. 

Manufactures  and  commerce.]  Modern  geographers  mention 
little  of  Egyptian  manufa6tures  at  this  time,  but  Captain  Norden,  who 
travelled  to  that  country,  at  the  expence  of  his  prefent  Danilh  majefty's 
grandfather,  about  the  year  J  737,  has  been  pretty  explicit  on  the  fubje6l 
of  commerce  5  and  from  him  we  learn  that  the  Egyptians  export  pro- 
digious quantities  of  unmanufa6tured  as  well  as  prepared  flax,  thread,  cot- 
ton, and  leather  of  all  forts,  callicoes,  yellow  wax,  fal  ammoniac,  iafFron, 
fugar,  fenna,  caffia.  They  trade  with  the  Arabs  for  coffee,  drugs,  fpices, 
callicoes,  and  other  merchandizes,  which  are  landed  at  Suez,  from  whence 
they  fend  them  to  Europe  Several  European  flates  have  confuls  refident 
in  Egypt,  but  the  cuftoms  of  the  TurkiQi  government  are  managed  by 
Jews,  A  number  of  Englifh  vefTels  arrive  yearly  at  Alexandria,  fome  of 
which  are  laden  on  account  of  the  owners,  but  moft  of  them  are  hired 
and  employed  as  carriers  to  the  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Mahometan  traders. 
Captain  Norden  feems  to  think  that  the  fcnglifti  conful  and  merchants 
make  no  great  figure  at  Alex-mdria,  but  that  they  are  in  much  lefs  danr 
ger,  and  lefs  troubled  than  the  French. 

Constitution  and  government.]  Thefe  feem  to  be  but  little 
icnown  to  modern  times.  It  is  certain  that  Egypt  is  fubjed  to  the  Turks, 
said  that  even  the  meaneft  janifary  is  refpeded  by  the  natives.  A  viceroy 
is  fent  to  Egypt  under  the  title  of  the  pafliaw  or  baflravv  of  Cairo,  and  is 
one  of  the  greateft  officers  of  the  Ottoman  empire  ;  but  as  the  interior 
parts  of  Egypt  are  almofl  inacceffible  to  ftrangers,  we  know  little  of  their 
g-overnment  and  laws.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  paftia  is  very  care- 
ful how  he  provokes  the  little  princes,  or  rather  heads  of  clans,  who  have 
parcelled  out  E-gypt  among  themfelves,  and  whom  he  governs  chiefly  by 
playing  one  agai nil  another.  He  has  however  a  large  regular  army,  and 
a  milida,  which  ferve  as  nurfeiies,  from  whence  the  Ottoman  troops  are 
recruited.  The  keeping  up  this  army  employs  his  chief  attention.  It 
has  fometimes  happened  that  thofe  paflias  have  employed  their  arms 
againfl:  their  mailers  ;  they  are  fometimes  difplaced  by  the  Porte,  upon 
complaints  from  thofe  petty  princes.  Thofe  circumftances  may  account 
for  the  reafon  why  Egypt  is  not  over-loaded  with  taxes.  Captain  Norden 
and  Dr.  Pococke  have  given  us  the  beft,  and  indeed  a  very  unfevourable  ac- 
count of  thofe  petty  princes,  who  are  called  the  Schechs  of  the  Bedouins, 
or  wandering  Arabs,  who  are  fometimes  too  powerful  to  receive  laws 
from  the  Turkiih  government. 

A  certain  number  of  beys,  or  begs,  are  appointed  over  the  provinces  of 
Egypt,  under  the  paffia.  Though  thefe  beys  are  defigned  to  be  checks 
vipon  him,  yet  they  often  aflTume  independent  powers,  and  many  of  them 
have  confidcrable  revenues. 

Revenues.]  Thefe  are  very  inconfiderable,  when  compared  to  the 
natural  riches  of  the  country,  and  the  defpotifm  of  its  government.  Soms 
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fay  that  they  amount  to  a  million  fterling,  but  that  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  is  fpent  in  the  country. 

Military  strength.]  Authors  are  greatly  divided  on  this  article. 
Captain  Norden  tells  us,  that  it  is  divided  into  two  corps  of  Janifaries, 
and  aflafs  are  the  chief,  the  former  amounting  to  about  iix  or  eight  thou- 
sand, and  the  latter  to  between  three  and  four  thoufand.  The  other 
troops  are  of  little  account.  After  all,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  paflia 
ever  ventures  to  employ  thofe  troops  againft  the  Arab  or  Egyptian  princes 
I  have  already  mentioned,  and  who  have  feparate  armies  of  their  own  ;  fo 
that,  in  fad,  their  dependence  upon  the  Forte  is  little  more  than  nominal, 
and  amounts  at  rhofl  to  feudal  fervices. 

History.]  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  princes  of  the  line  of  the 
Pharaohs,  fat  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  in  an  uninterrupted  fucceffion, 
till  Cambyfes  II.  king  of  Pcrfia,  conquered  the  Egyptians,  520  years 
before  the  birth  of  Chrift  ;  and,  that  in  the  reign  of  thefe  princes,  thofe 
wonderful  ftru£f  ures,  the  pyramids,  were  raifed,  which  cannot  be  viewed 
without  aftoniHiment.  Egypt  continued  a  part  of  the  Perfian  empire 
till  Alexander  the  Great  vanquifhed  Daiius,  when  it  fell  under  the  domi- 
nion of  that  prince,  who  foon  after  built  the  celebrated  city  of  Alexandria. 
The  conquelis  of  Alexander,  who  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  being  feizcd 
upon  by  his  generals,  the  province  of  Egypt  fell  to  the  faare  of  Ptolemy, 
by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  half-brother  of  Alexander,  when  it 
again  became  an  independent  kingdom,  about  300  years  before  Chrifl-. 
His  fuccelTors,  who  fometimes  extended  their  dominion  over  great  part 
of  Syria,  ever  after  retained  the  name  of  Ptolemies,  and  in  that  line  Egypt 
continued  between  two  and  300  years,  till  the  famous  Cleopatra,  the  wife 
and  filler  of  Ptolemy  Dionyhus,  the  lailkir-g,  afcended  the  throne.  After 
the  death  of  Cleopatra,  who  had  been  miftrefs  fucceffively  to  Julius 
Csefar  and  Marc  Anthony,  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province,  and  thug 
remained  till  the  reign  of  Omar,  the  fecond  calif  of  the  fuccefTors  of  Ma- 
homet, who  expelled  the  Romans,  after  it  had  been  in  their  hands  ';co 
years.  The  famous  library  ot  Alexandria,  faid  to  coniiil:  of  700,000 
volumes,  was  colleflcd  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  fon  of  the  fir  ft  Ptolemy  j 
and  the  fame  pvince  caufed  the  Old  Teilament  to  be  tranflated  into 
Greek,  but  whether  by  72  interpreters,  and  in  the  manner  commonly 
lelated,  is  juftly  queftioned  ;  this  tranflarion  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Septuagint,  and  is  often  quoted  by  commentators.  About  the  time 
of  the  crufades,  between  the  years  11 50  and  t  190,  Egypt  was  governed 
by  Noreddin,  whofe  fon,  the  famous  Saladin,  was  fo  dreadful  to  thofe 
Chriftian  adventurers,  and  retook  from  them  Jerufalem.  He  inftituted 
the  military  corps  of  Mamalukes,  who,  about  the  year  1242,  advanced 
one  of  their  own  officers  to  the  throne,  and  ever  after  chofe  their  prince 
out  of  their  own  body.  Egypt,  for  fome  time,  made  a  figure  under 
thofe  illuftrious  ufurpers,  and  made  a  noble  frand  againft  the  prevailing 
power  of  the  Turks,  under  Selim,  who,  aboi;t  the  year  15 13,  after 
giving  the  Mam.alukes  feveral  bloody  defeats,  reduced  Egypt  to  its  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  fubjecSdon. 

While  Selim  was  fettling  the  government  of  Egypt,  great  numbers  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  withdrew  into  the  defcrts  and  plains,  under  one 
Zinganeus,  from  whence  they  attacked  the  cities  and  villages  of  ihe  Nile, 
tmd  plundered  whatever  fell  in  their  way.  Selim  and  his  oiiicers  per- 
ceiving that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  diihcuity  to  extirpate  thofe 
marauders,  left  them  at  liberty  to  quit  the  country,  which  they  did  in 
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great  numbers,  and  their  pofterity  is  known  all  over  Europe  and  Afia, 
by  the  name  of  Gypfies.  Though  I  fliall  not  warrant  the  ti^uth  of  this  ac- 
count, yet  it  feems  to  be  countenanced  from  the  roving  difpofitions,  and 
the  peculiar  manners,  features,  and  complexion  of  thofe  fwarthy  begging 
itinerants.  Of  late,  however,  many  of  them  have  incorporated  with, 
and  adopted  the  manners  of  the  people  among  whom  they  refide. 
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UNDER  this  head  I  fiiall  rank  the  countries  of,  i ,  Morocco  and 
Fez,  2.  Algiers,  3.  Tunis,  4  Tripoli  and  Barca. 
The  empire  of  Morocco,  including  Fez,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Mediterranean  fea  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  Tafilet  ;  and  on  the  eaft,  by 
Segelmefla  and  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  ;   being  500  miles  in  length, 
and  480  in  breadth. 

Fez,  which  is  now  united  to  Morocco,  is  about  125  miles  in  length, 
and  much  the  fame  in  breadth.  It  lies  between  the  kingdom  of  Algiers 
to  the  eaft,  and  Morocco  on  the  fouth,  and  is  furrounded  in  other  parts 
by  the  fea. 

Algiers,  formerly  a  kingdom,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  kingdom, 
of  Tunis,  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  fouth  by  Mount 
Atlas,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  kingdoms  of  Morocco  and  Tafilet.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Shaw,  wKo  reiided  twelve  years  at  Algiers  in  quality  of 
chaplain  to  the  Britifh  fa6lory,  and  has  corrected  many  errors  of  ancient 
and  modern  geographers,  refpefting  the  ftates  of  Barbary,  this  country 
extends  in  length  480  miles  along  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 
between  40  and  100  miles  in  breadth. 

Tunis  is  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north  and  eaft ;  by  the 
kingdom  of  Algiers  on  the  weft  ;  and  by  Tripoli,  with  part  of  Biledul- 
gerid,  on  the  fouth  :  being  220  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
170  in  breadth,  from  eaft  to  weft. 

Tripoli,  including  Barca,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean fea ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  country  of  the  Beriberies ;  on  the  weft  by 
the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  Biledulgerid,  and  a  territory  of  the  Gadamis ; 
and  on  the  eaft  by  Egypt;  extending  about  iioo  miles  along  the  fea- 
coaft,  and  the  breadth  is  from  lOo  to  300  miles. 

Each  capital  bears  the  name  of  theftateor  kingdom  to  which  it  belongs. 

This  being  premifed,  I  (hall  confider  the  Barbary  ftates  as  forming 
(which  they  really  do)  a  great  political  confederacy,  however  Indepen- 
dent each  may  be  as  to  the  exercife  of  its  internal  policy  ;  nor  is  there's 
greater  difference  than  happens  in  different  provinces  of  the  fame  kingdom, 
in  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants. 

Air  and  seasons.]  The  air  of  Morocco  is  mild,  as  is  that  of  Al- 
giers, and  indeed  all  the  other  ftates,  excepting  in  the  month  of  July  and 
Auguft. 

Soil,  vegetable  and  animal  7  Thofe  ftates,  under  the  Roman 
PRODUCTIONS,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND.  J  empire,  wcrc  juftly  denominated 
the  garden  of  the  world,  and  to  have  a  refidence  there,  was  contidered  as 
the  higheft  ftage  of  luxury.  The  produce  of  their  foil  formed  thofe  ma- 
gazines, which  furniflied  all  Italy,  and  great  part  of  the  Roman  empire, 
with  corn,  wine,  and  oiU    Though  the  lands  are  now  uncultivated, 
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through  the  opprefTion  and  barbarity  of  their  conftitution,  yet  they  arc 
flill  fertile,  not  only  in  the  above  mentioned  commodities,  but  in  dates, 
figs,  raifins,  almonds,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  citrons,  lemons, 
oranges,  pomegranates,  with  plenty  of  roots  and  herbs  in  their  kitchen- 
gardens.  Excellent  hemp  and  flax  grow  on  their  plains;  and  by  the 
report  of  Europeans,  who  have  lived  there  for  fome  time,  the  country 
abounds  with  all  that  can  add  to  the  pleafures  of  life;  for  their  great 
people  find  means  to  evade  the  fobriety  prefcribed  by  the  Mahometan 
law,  and  make  free  with  excellent  wines,  and  fpirits  of  their  own  growth 
and  manufacture.  Algiers  produces  falt-petre,  and  great  quantities  of 
excellent  fair,  and  lead  and  iron  has  been  found  in  feveral  places  of 
Barbary. 

Neither  the  elephant  nor  the  rhinoceros  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hates  of 
Barbary,  but  their  deferts  abound  with  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  hycenas, 
and  monftrous  ferpents.  The  Barbary  horfes  were  formerly  very  valuable, 
and  thought  equal  to  the  Arabian.  Though  their  breed  are  now  faid  to 
be  decayed,  yet  fome  very  fine  ones  have  been  lately  imported  into  Eng- 
land. Camels  and  dromedaries,  alles,  mules,  and  kumrahs,  a  moH  fer- 
viceable  creature,  begot  by  an  afs  upon  a  cow,  are  their  beafts  of  burden. 
Their  cows  are  but  fmall,  and  barren  of  milk.  Their  flieep  yield  but 
indifferent  fleeces,  but  are  very  large,  as  are  their  goats.  Bears,  por- 
cupines, foxes,  apes,  hares,  rabbits,  ferrets,  weafels,  moles,  cameleons, 
and  all  kinds  of  reptiles,  are  found  here.  Befides  vermin,  fays  Dr.  ShaWj 
(fpeaking  of  his  travels  through  Barbar)-)  the  apprehenfions  we  were 
under,  in  fome  parts  at  leaft  of  this  country,  of  being  bitten  or  flung  by 
the  fcorpion,  the  viper,  or  the  venomous  fpider,  rarely  failed  to  inter- 
rupt our  repofe  ;  a  refrefhment  fo  very  grateful,  and  fo  highly  necefTary 
to  a  weary  traveller.  Partridges  and  quails,  eagles,  hawks,  and  all 
kinds  of  wild  fowl,  are  found  on  this  coall: ;  and  of  the  fmaller  birds,  the 
capfa  fparrow  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and  the  fweetnefs  of  its  note, 
which  is  thought  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  bird,  but  it  cannot  live  out 
of  its  own  climate.  The  feas  and  bays  of  Barbary  abound  with  the  fineft 
and  moft  delicious  filh  of  every  kind,  and  were  preferred  by  the  ancients 
to  thofe  of  Europe. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man-?      Morocco  was  certainly  for- 

NERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  J  merly  far  more  populous  than 
It  is  now,  if,  as  travellers  fay,  its  capital  contained  100,000  houfes, 
whereas,  at  prefent,  it  is  thought  not  to  contain  above  25,000  inhabitants, 
nor  can  we  think  that  the  other  parts  of  the  country  are  more  populous, 
if  it  is  true  that  their  king  or  emperor  has  80,000  horfe  and  foot,  of 
foreign  negroes,  in  his  armies. 

The  city  of  Algiers  is  faid  to  contain  100,000  Mahometans,  15,000 
Jews,  and  2000  Chriftian  flaves  ;  but  no  eftimate  can  be  formed  as  to 
the  populoufnefs  of  its  territory.  Some  travellers  report,  that  it  is  inha- 
bited by  a  friendly  hofpitable  people,  who  are  very  different  in  their  man- 
ners and  charafter  from  thofe  of  the  metropolis. 

Tunis  is  the  moft  polilhed  republic  of  all  the  Barbary  ftates.  The 
capital  contains  10,000  families,  above  3000  tradefman's  fhops,  and  its 
fuburbs  confift  of  1000  houfes.  The  Tunifines  are  indeed  exceptions  to 
the  other  flates  of  Barbary  ;  for  even  the  moft  civilized  of  the  European 
governments  might  improve  from  their  manners.  Their  diftindions  are 
well  kept  up,  and  proper  refped  is  paid  to  the  military,  mercantile,  and 
learned  profelTions.    They  cultivate  friendfhip  with  the  European  ftates  ; 
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arts  and  manufactures  have  been  lately  introduced  among  them,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  laid,  at  prefent,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  various 
labours  of  the  loom.  The  Tunifine  women  are  excelhvely  handforae  in 
their  perfons,  and  though  the  men  are  fun-burnt,  the  complexion  of  the 
ladies  are  very  delicate,  nor  are  they  lefs  neat  and  elegant  in  their  drefs; 
but  they  improve  the  beauty  of  their  eyes  by  art,  particularly  the  powder 
of  lead  ore,  the  fame  pigment,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned- 
Dr.  Shaw,  that  Jezebel  made  ufe  of  when  (he  is  faid  (2  Kings,  chap.  ix« 
verfe  $  *)  to  have  painted  her  face,  the  words  of  the  original  being,  that 
ibe  fet  off  her  eyes  with  the  powder  of  lead  ore.  The  gentlemen  in 
general  are  fober,  orderly,  and  clean  in  their  perfons,  their  behaviour 
genteel  and  complaifant,  and  a  wonderful  regularity  reigns  through  all  the 
Hreets  and  city. 

Tripoli  was  once  the  richeft,  moft  populous,  and  opulent  of  all  the 
flates  on  the  coaft  ;  but  it  is  now  much  reduced,  and  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  faid  to  amount  to  between  4  and  500,000,  have  all  the  vices  of  the 
Algerines. 

Their  manners  are  pretty  much  of  a  piece  with  thofe  of  the  Egyptians 
already  defcribed.  The  fubjefts  of  the  Barbary  ftates,  however,  in  gene- 
ral, fublifting  by  piracy,  are  allowed  to  be  bold  intrepid  mariners,  and 
will  fight  defperately  when  they  meet  with  a  prize  at  fea.  They  are 
notwithftanding  far  inferior  to  the  Englifh,  and  other  European  ftates, 
both  in  the  coijiftrudion  and  management  of  their  veflels.  They  are,  if 
ive  except  the  Tunifmes,  void  of  all  arts  and  literature.  The  mifery  and 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Morocco,  who  are  not  immediately  in  the 
emperor's  fervice,  are  beyond  all  defcription;  but  thofe  who  inhabit  the 
inland  parts  of  the  country,  are  a  holpitable  inoffenfive  people ;  and 
indeed  it  is  a  general  obfcrvation,  that  the  more  diftant  the  inhabitants 
of  thofe  flates  are  from  the  feats  of  their  government,  their  manners  are 
the  more  pore.  Notwithftanding  their  poverty,  they  have  a  livelinefs 
about  them,  efpecially  thofe  who  are  of  Arabic  defcenr,  that  gives  them 
£m  air  of  contentment,  and,  having  nothing  to  lofe,  they  are  peaceable 
among  them.felves.  Fhe  Moors  are  fuppol'ed  to  be  the  original  inha- 
bitants, but  are  now  blended  with  the  Arabs,  and  both  are  cruelly  op- 
preffed  by  a  handful  of  infolent  domineering  Turks,  the  refufe  of  the 
ilreets  of  Conftantinople. 

Dress.]  The  drefs  of  thefe  people  is  a  linen  Ihirt,  over  which  they 
tie  a  lilk  or  cloth  veilment  with  a  fafh,  and  over  that  a  loofe  coat.  Their 
drawers  are  made  of  linen.  The  arms  and  legs  of  the  wearer  are  bare, 
but  they  have  flippers  on  their  feet  ;  and  perfons  of  condition  fome- 
times  wear  bulkins.  They  never  move  their  turbans,  but  pull  off  their 
flappers  when  they  attend  religious  duties,  or  the  perfon  of  their  fo- 
vereign.  They  are  fondofftriped  and  fancied  filks.  The  drefs  of  the 
women  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  men,  but  their  drawers  are 
ionger^  and  they  wear  a  fort  of  cawl  on  their  heads,  inftead  of  a  turban. 
The  chief  furniture  of  their  houfes  confift  of  carpets  and  mattreffes,  on 
whkh  they  lit  and  lie.  In  eating  their  flovenlinefs  is  (hocking.  They 
are  prohibited  gold  and  lilver  veifels ;  and  their  meat,  which  they  fwal- 
low  by  handiuls,  is  boiled  or  roafted  to  rags.  Adultery  in  the  womenis 
puniihed  with  death  ;  but  though  the  men  are  indulged  with  a  plurality' 
of  wives  and  concubines,  they  commit  the  moft  unnatural  crimes  with 
impvmity.  ^  - 

Religion,]    The  inhabitants  of  thofe  ftates  are  Mahometans;  but 
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aiany  fubjefts  of  Morocco  follow  the  tenets  of  one  Hatned,  a  modem 
Jfedarifl,  and  an  enemy  to  the  ancient  do6lnne  of  the  califs.  Ail  of  them 
are  \^ery  fond  of  idiots,  and  in  fome  cafes  their  proteftion  fcreens  offend- 
ers from  punifliment,  for  the  moft  notorious  crimes.  Jn  the  main,  how- 
ever, the  Moors  of  Barbary,  as  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  ftates  are  now 
promifcuoully  called,  have  adopted  the  very  worft  parts  of  the  Mahome- 
tan religion,  and  feem  to  have  retained  only  as  much  of  it  as  authorizes 
them  to  commit  the  moft  horrible  villanies. 

Language.]  As  the  Hates  of  Barbary  polTefs  thofe  countries  that  for- 
merly went  by  the  name  of  Mauritania  and  Numidia,  the  ancient  African 
language  is  ftiil  fpoken  in  fome  of  the  inland  countries,  and  even  by 
fome  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Morocco.  In  the  fea-port  towns,  and 
maritime  countries,  a  baftard  kind  of  Arabic  is  fpoken,  and  fea-faring 
people  are  no  Grangers  to  that  medley  of  living  and  dead  languages,  that 
is  fo  well  known  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  name  of 
Lingua  Franca. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  7  This  article  is  well  worth  the 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  J  ^^udy  of  an  antiquaTy,  but  the 
firbjefts  of  it  are  difficult  of  acccfs.  The  reader  can  fcarcely  doubt  that 
the  countries  which  contained  Carthage,  and  the  pride  of  the  Phoenician, 
Greek,  and  Roman  works,  is  replete  with  the  moft  curious  remains  of 
antiquity,  but  they  lie  fcattered  amidft  ignorant,  barbarous  inhabitants. 
Some  remains  of  the  Mauritanian  and  Numidian  greatnefs  are  ftill  to  be 
met  with,  and  many  ruins  which  bear  evidences  of  their  ancient  grandeur 
and  populoufnefs.  Thefe  point  out  the  old  Julia  Cssfarea  of  the  Romans, 
which  was  little  inferior  in  magnificence  to  Carthage  itfelf.  A  few  of  the 
aquedu6l3  of  Carthage  are  faid  to  be  ftill  remaining,  but  no  veftige  of  its 
walls.  The  fame  is  the  fate  of  Utica,  and  many  other  renowned  cities  of 
antiquity  ;  and  fo  over-run  is  the  country  with  barbarifm,  that  their  very 
fcites  are  not  known,  even  by  their  ruins,  amphitheatres,  and  other 
public  buildings  which  remain  ftill  in  tolerable  prefervation.  Befides 
thofe  of  claffical  antiquity,  many  Saracen  monuments  of  the  moil:  ftupen- 
dous  magnificence  are  llkewife  found  in  this  vaft  trad  ;  thefe  were  ereded 
under  the  califs  of  Bagdat,  and  the  ancient  kings  of  the  country  before 
it  was  fubdued  by  the  Turks,  or  reduced  to  its  prefent  form  of  govern- 
ment. Their  walls  form  the  principal  fortifications  in  the  country, 
both  inland  and  maritime.  We  know  of  few  or  no  natural  curiolities 
belonging  to  this  country,  excepting  its  falt-pits,  which  in  fome  places 
take  up  an  area  of  fix  miles.  Dr.  Shaw  mentions  fprings  found  here 
that  are  fo  hot  as  to  boil  a  large  piece  of  mutton  very  tender  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

Before  I  clofe  this  article  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  this  country 
has  been  but  little  vifited  by  the  curious,  if  we  except  Dr.  Shaw  ;  but 
it  certainly  dcferves  a  more  accurate  inveftigation. 

Cities  and  public  buildings.]  Mention  has  already  been  made 
of  Morocco,  the  capital  of  that  kingdom,  but  now  almoft  in  ruins,  the 
court  having  removed  to  Mequinez,  a  city  of  Fez.  Incredible  things  are 
recorded  of  the  magnificent  palaces  in  both  cities,  but  by  the  beft  accounts, 
the  common  people  live  in  a  dirty  flovenly  manner. 

The  city  of  Algiers,  is  not  above  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  though, 
as  I  have  already  obferved,  it  is  computed  to  contain  near  120,000  inha- 
bitants, 15,000  houfes,  and  107  mofques.  Their  public  baths  are  large, 
and  handfomely  paved  with  marble.    The  profped  of  the  country  and 
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fea  from  Algiers  is  very  beauliful  ;  but  the  city,  though  for  fevcriil  a^ci 
it  has  braved  the  gteatell;  powers  in  Chriftendom,  could  make  but  a  faint 
defence  againft  a  rcguhir  iiege ;  and  it  is  faid  that  three  Englifh  50  gun 
ilnps  injght  batter  it  about  the  ears  of  its  inhabitants  from  the  harbour, 

The  kingdom  of  Tunis,  which  is  naturally  the  iinefl  of  all  thefc  ftates, 
contains  the  remains  of  many  noble  cities,  fome  of  them  flill  in  good 
condition.  The  town  itfelf  has  fortilications,  and  is  about  three  miles  in 
circumference.  The  houfes  are  not  magnificent,  but  neat  and  commo- 
dious ;  as  is  the  public  exchange  for  merchants  and  their  goods  j  but, 
like  Algiers,  it  is  diiirefled  for  want  of  frefli  water. 

The  city  of  Tripoli  conhfts  of  an  old  and  new  town,  the  latter  being 
the  moft  iiouriftiing ;  but  never  can  make  any  coniiderable  figure,  on 
account  of  the  inconveniencies  attending  its  fituation,  particularly  the 
want  of  fwcet  water.  The  city  of  Oran,  lying  upon  this  coaft,  is  about 
a  mile  in  circumference,  and  is  fortified  both  by  art  and  nature.  It  vras 
a  place  of  confidcrablc  trade,  and  the  obje6t  of  many  bloody  difputes 
between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Moors,  Confiantina  was  the  ancient  Cirta, 
and  one  of  the  flrongefl:  cities  of  Numidia,  being  inacceffiblc  on  all  fides, 
excepting  the  fouth-weft. 

Belides  the  above  towns  and  cities,  many  other,  formerly  of  great  re- 
nown, lie  fcattered  up  and  down  this  immenfe  trad  of  country.  I  cannot,, 
however,  leave  it  without  mentioning  thofe  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
Fez,  facing  Gibraltar,  as  having  been  the  fcene  of  frequent  wars  between 
the  Chriftians  of  Europe  and  the  Moors  of  Barbary.  The  city  of  Fez,  at 
prefent  the  capital  of  that  kingdom,  is  fuppofed  to  contain  near  300,000 
inhabitants,  befides  merchants  and  foreigners.  Its  mofques  amount  to 
500,  one  of  them  magnificent  beyond  defcription,  and  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  circumference.  Mequinez  is  efteemed  the  great  emporium  of 
all  Barbary.  Saliee  was  formerly  famous  for  the  piracies  of  its  inhabitants* 
Tangier,  fituated  about  two  miles  within  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar,  was 
given  by  the  crown  of  Portugal  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  queen  Catharine^ 
confortof  C  harles  II.  of  England.  It  was  intended  to  be  to  the  EngliOi 
what  Gibraltarvis^  now  ;  and  it  mufi:  have  been  a  moft  noble  acquifition, 
had  not  the  mifijnderflandings  between  the  king  and  his  parliament  obliged, 
him  to  blow  up  its  fortifications  and  demolifh  its  harbour;  fo  that  from 
being  one  of  the  fineft  cities  in  Africa,  it  is  now  little  better  than  a  fifhlng- 
town.  Ceuta,  upon  the  lam^  flreight,  almoft  oppofite  to  Gibraltar,  is  ftill 
in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  but  often,  if  not  always,  befieged  or 
blocked  up  by  the  Moors.  Tetuan,  which  lies  within  twenty  miles  of 
Ceuca,  is  now  but  an  ordinary  town,  containing  about  800  houfes;  bur 
the  inhabitants  are  faid  to  be  rich,  extremely  complaifant,  and  they  live, 
in  an  elegant  manner. 

*  The  provinces  of  Suz,  Tafilet,  and  Gefula,  form  no  part  of  the  ftates 
of  Barbary,  though  the  king  of  Morocco  pretends  to  be  their  fovereign; 
nor  do  they  contain  any  thing  that  is  particularly  curious. 

Manufactures  and  commerce.]  The  lower  fubje<5ls  of  thofe 
flates  know  very  few  im-aginary  wants,  and  depend  partly  upon  their 
piracies,  to  be  fupplied  with  necefiary  utenfils  and  manufacture?,  fo  that 
their  exports  coniift  chiefly  of  leather,  fine  mats,  embroidered  handker- 
chiefs, fword-knots,  and  carpets,  which  are  cheaper  and  fofter  than  thofe 
of  Turkey,  though  not  fo  good  in  other  refpeds.  As  they  leave  almoil 
all  their  commercial  affairs  to  the  Jews  and  Chriftians  fettled  among  them,, 
the  latter  have  eftablifiied  filka  nd  linen  works,  which  fupply  the  higher' 
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ranks  of  their  own  fubjefts.  They  have  no  fliips  that,  properly  fpeaking, 
are  employed  in  commerce  fo  that  the  French  and  Englifli  carry  oa 
the  greateft  part  of  their  trade.  Their  exports,  befides  thofe  alreadj'^ 
mentioned,  confift  in  elephants  teeth,  oflrich  feathers,  copper,  tin,  wool, 
hides,  honey,  wax,  dates,  raifins,  almonds,  gum  Arabic,  and  fandrac. 
The  inhabitants  of  Morocco  are  likewife  faid  to  carry  on  a  confiderable 
trade  by  caravans  to  Mecca,  Medina,  and  fome  inland  parts  of  Africa, 
from  whence  they  bring  back  vafl  numbers  of  Negroes,  who  ferve  in  their 
armies,  and  are  ilaves  in  their  houfes  arid  fields. 

In  return  for  their  exports,  the  Europeans  furnilli  them  ivith  timber, 
artillery  of  all  kinds,  gunpowder,  and  whatever  they  want,  either  in 
their  public  or  private  capacities,  the  particulars  of  which  are  too  many 
to  fpecify.  I'he  duties  paid  by  the  Englifli  in  the  ports  of  Morocco,  are 
but  half  thofe  paid  by  other  Europeans.  It  is  a  general  obfervation  that 
no  nation  is  fond  of  trading  with  thefe  ilates,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
capricious  defpotifm,  but  the  villany  of  their  individuals,  both  natives 
and  Jews,  who  take  all  opportunities  of  cheating,  and  when  deteded,  are 
feldom  punifhed. 

It  has  often  been  thought  furprifing,  that  the  Chriftian  powers  fliould 
fuffer  their  marine  to  be  infulted  by  thofe  barbarians,  who  take  the  fliips 
of  all  nations  with  whom  they  are  at  peace,  or  rather,  who  do  not  pay 
them  a  fubfidy,  either  in  money  or  commodities.  We  cannot  account  for 
this  forbearance,  otherwlfe,  than  by  fuppoiing,  firft,  that  a  breach  with 
them  might  provoke  the  Porte,  who  pretends  to  be  their  lord  paramount; 
fecondly,  that'  no  Chrillian  power  would  be  fond  of  feeing  Algiers,  and 
the  reft  of  that  coaft,  in  pofleffion  of  another;  and,  thirdly,  that  no- 
thing could  begot  by  a  bombardment  of  any  of  their  towns,  as  the  inba« 
bitants  would  inftantly  carry  their  effeds  into  their  deferts  and  mountains, 
fo  that  the  benefit  refulting  from  the  conquefi,  mull  be  tedious  and 
precarious. 

Constitution  and  government.]  In  Morocco,  government 
cannot  be  faid  to  exift.  The  emperors  have  for  fome  ages  been  parties, 
judges,  and  even  executioners,  with  their  own  hand?,  in  all  criminal 
matters,  nor  is  their  brutality  more  incredible  than  the  fubniidion  with 
which  their  fubjefts  bear  it.  In  abfence  of  the  emperor  every  military^ 
ofhcer  has  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  his  hand,  and  it  is  feldom  that 
they  mind  the  form  of,  a  judicial  proceeding.  Some  vefliges,  however, 
of  the  califate  government  ftill  continue,  for  in  places  where  no  military 
officer  refides,  the  mufti,  or  high-prieft,  is  the  fountain  of  alljuftice,  and 
under  him  the  cadis,  or  civil  officers,  who  aft  as  our  jufllces  of  the  peace* 
Though  the  emperor  of  Morocco  is  not  immediately  fubjeft  to  the  Porte, 
yet  he  acknowleges  the  Grand  Signior  to  be  his  fuperior,  and  he  pays 
him  a  diilant  allegiance  as  the  chief  reprefentative  of  Mahomet.  What 
I  have  faid  of  Morocco  is  applicable  to  Fez,  both  kingdt)ms  being  now 
under  one  emperor. 

I'hough  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  have  each  of  them  a  Turkifh 
pafha,  or  dey,  who  governs  in  the  name  of  the  Grand  Signior,  yet  very 
little  regard  is  paid  by  his  ferocious  fubjecfts  to  his  authority.  He  cannot 
even  be  faid  to  be  nominated  by  the  Porte.  When  a  vacancy  of  the 
government  happens,  which  it  commonly  does  by  murder,  every  foldiei?' 
in  the  army  has  a  vote  in  cbufing  the  fucceeding  dey ;  and  though  the 
election  is  often  attended  with  bloodfl-jed,  yet  he  is  no  fooner  fixed  than 
he  is  chearfuUy  recognized  and  obeyed.    It  is  true,  he  muft  bs  conSrmed 
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hy  the  Porte,  but  that  is  fel Jom  refufed,  as  the  divan  is  no  Hr^inger  t» 
the  difpofitions  of  the  people.  The  power  ot  the  dey  is  defpotic,  and 
the  income  of  the  dey  of  Algiers  amounts  to  about  150,000!.  a  year, 
without  greatly  oppreffing  the  fubjedts,  who  are  very  tenacious  of  their 
property.  Thefe  deys  pay  flight  annual  tributes  to  the  Porte.  When 
the  Grand  Signior  is  at  war  with  a  Chriilian  power,  he  requires  their 
affiilance,  as  he  does  that  of  the  king  of  Morocco,  but  he  is  obeyed  only 
as  they  think  proper.  Subordinate  to  the  dey  are  officers,  both  military 
and  civii,  and  in  all  matters  of  importance,  the  dey  is  expected  to  take 
the  advice  of  a  common  council,  which  conlifls  of  30  pafhas.  Thefe 
paflias  feldom  fail  of  forming  parties,  among  the  foidiers,  againft  the 
reigning  dey,  whom  they  make  no  fcruple  of  aiTaffinating,  even  in 
council,  and  the  ilrongeft  candidate  then  fills  his  place.  Sometimes  he 
is  depofed  ;  fometimes,  though  but  very  feldom,  he  refigns  his  authority 
to  fave  his  life,  and  it  is  feldom  he  dies  a  natural  death  upon  the  throne. 
The  authority  of  the  dey  is  unlimited,  but  an  unfuccefsful  expedition, 
or  too  pacific  a  conduft,  feldom  fails  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  and  go- 
vernment. 

Revenues.]  I  have  already  mentioned  thofe  of  Algiers,  but  they  are 
now  faidto  be  exceeded  by  Tunis.  They  confifi  of  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  prizes  taken  from  Chrilfians,  a  fmall  capitation  tax,  and  the  cuftoms 
paid  by  the  Engiifli,  French,  and  other  nations,  who  are  fuffcred  to  trade 
with  thofe  ftates.  As  to  the  king  of  Morocco,  we  can  form  no  idea  of 
his- revenues,  becaufe  none  of  his  fubje£ts  can  be  faid  to  poUefs  any  pro- 
perty. From  the  manner  of  his  living,  his  attendance,  and  appearance, 
we  may  conclude  he  does  not  abound  in  riches.  The  ranfoms  of  Chriftian 
Haves  are  his  perquifites.  He  fometimes  fhares  in  the  vefi^els  of  the  other 
ilates,  which  entitles  him  to  part  of  their  prizes.    He  claims  a  tenth  of 

,the  goods  of  his  Mslhometan  fubjeds,  and  fix  crowns  a  year  from  every 
Jew  merchant.    He  has  iikewife  confiderable  profits  in  the  Negroland 

;and  otber  caravans,  efpecially  the  flave  trade  towards  the  fouth.  It  is 
thought  that  the  whole  ot  his  ordinary  revenue  in  money,  does  not  exceed 
16:;, cool,  a  year. 

Military  strength  ?  By  the  befi  accounts  we  have  received,  the 
AT  SEA  AND  LAND.  )  king  of  Morocco  can  bring  to  the  field 
ICO, ceo  men;  but  the  ftrcngth  of  his  army  confiils  of  cavalry  mounted 
by  his,  Negro  fiaves,  Thofe  wretches  are  brought  young  to  Morocco, 
know  no  other  ftate  but  fervitude,  and  no  other  mailer  but  that  king, 
and  prove  the  firmed  fupport  of  his  tyranny.  About  the  year  172;, 
all  the  naval  force  of  Morocco  confifted  only  of  three  fmall  (hips,'  which 
Jay  at  Sallee,  and  being  full  of  men,  fometimes  brought  in  prizes.  The 
Algerines  maintain  about  6500  foot,  confiding  of  Turks,  and  cologliep, 
QY  the  fons  of  foidiers.  Part  of  them  ferve  as  marines  on  board  their  vef- 
f^ls.  About  1000  of  them  do  garrifon  duty,  and  part  are  employed  in 
fomenting  differences  among  the  neighbouring  Arab  princes.  Befides 
thefe,  the  dey  can  bring  2000  Moorifti  horfe  to  the  field,  but  as  they  arc 
enemies  to  the  Turks,  they  are  little  trufied.  Thofe  troops  are  under  ex- 
cellent difcipline,  and  the  deys  of  all  the  other  Barbary  Hates,  keep  up  a 
force  in  proportion  to  their  abilities,  fo  that  a  few  years  ago  they  refufed 
to  fend  any  tribute  to  the  Turkifli  emperor,  who  feems  to  be  fatis'ficd  with 
-the  fnadow.  of  obedience  which  they  pay  him. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  though  the  Carthaginians,  who  inhabited 
this  very  country  of  Earbary,  had  greater  ficetSj  and  a  more  extenfive 
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commerce  than  any  other  nation,  or  than  all  the  people  npon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  when  that/ (late  flouriQied,  the  prefent  inhabitants  have  fcarce 
any  merchant  fnips  belonging  to  them,  nor  indeed  any  other  than  what 
Sailee,.  Algiers,  Tunis  and  Tripoh,  ht  out  for  piracy;  which  are  but 
few  and  fmall,  and  fome  years  ago  did  not  exceed  fix  fliips  from  36  to 
50  guns.  The  admiral's  fhip  belongs  to  the  government,  the  other 
captains  are  appointed  by  private  owners,  but  fubjedl:  to  military  law. 
With  fuch  a  contemptible  fleet,  thefe  inhdels  not  only  harrafs  the  nations 
of  Europe,  but  oblige  them  to  pay  a  kind  of  tribute  by  way  oFprefents. 

History.]  There  perhaps  is  no  problem  in  hiftory  fo  unaccountable 
as  the  decadence  of  the  fplendor,  power,  and  glory,  of  the  Hates  of  Bar- 
bary,  which,  when  Rome  was  miilrefs  of  the  world,  formed  the  fairefl 
jewels  in  the  Imperial  diadem.  It  was  not  till  the  feventh  century  that, 
after  thefe  flates  had  been  by  turns  in  poUeflion  of  the  Vandals  and  the 
Greek  emperors,  the  califs  or  Saracens  of  Bagdat  conquered  them,  and 
from  hence  became  mafters  of  almoft  all  Spain,  from  whence  their 
poiierity  was  totally  driven  about  the  year  1492,  when  the  exiles  fettled 
among  their  friends  and  countrymen  on  the  Barbary  coaft.  This  natu- 
rally begot  a  perpetual  war  between  them  and  the  Spaniards,  who  preffed 
them  fo  hard,  that  they  called  to  their  alliftance  the  two  famous  brothers 
BarbarolTa,  who  were  admirals  of  the  Turkifh  fleet,  and  who,  after  break- 
ing the  Spanifh  yoke,  impofed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  all  thefe  flates 
(excepting  Morocco)  their  own.  Some  attemps  were  made  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  to  reduce  Algiers  and  Tunis,  but  they  were  unfuccefs- 
ful ;  and,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  the  inhabitants  have  in  fa£i;  ihaken 
oiF  the  Turkiflr  yoke  likewife. 

The  emperors  or  kings  of  Morocco,  are  the  fuccelTors  of  thofe  fove-^ 
reigns  of  that  country  who  v/ere  called  xeriffs,  and  thofe  powers  refembled 
that  of  the  califat  of  the  Saracens.  They  have  been  in  general  a  fet  of 
bloody  tyrants,  though  they  have  had  amongfl:  them  fome  able  princes, 
particularly  Muley  Moluc,  who  defeated  and  killed  Don  Sebaftian,  king 
of  Portugal.  They  have  lived  in  almoft  a  continued  ftate  of  warfare  with 
the  kings  of  Spain  and  other  Chriftian  princes  ever  lince  ;  nor  does  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  fometimes  difdain,  as  in  the  year  i  ^69,  to  pur- 
chafe  their  friendfl-sip  with  prefents 


Of  AFRICA,  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Cape 
of  Good-Hope.    See  the  Table  and  Map, 

THIS  immenfe  territory  is,  comparatively  fpeakin|,"  very  little 
known  ;  there  is  no  traveller  that  has  penetrated  intojthe  interior 
parts,  fo  that  we  are  ignorant  not  only  of  the  bounds,  but  even  of  tfee 
names  of  feveral  inland  countries.  In  many  material  circumftances,  tfi^e 
inhabitants  of  this  extenfive  continent  agree  with  each  other,  jf  we 
except  the  people  of  Abyffinia,  who  are  tawny,  and  profefs  a  mixture  of 
Chriilianity,  Judaifm,  and  Paganifm,  they  are  all  of  a  black  comiplexion  : 
in  their  religion,  except  on  the  fea-coafls,  which  have  been  viiited  and 


*  The  inhabitants  of  the  Barbary  coaft  have  been  long  known  by  the  name  of  Moors, 
hecaufe  the  Saracens  firfl  entered  Europe  from  Mauritania  in  Africa,  the  country  of 
the  Mo&rs. 

Q^q  3  fettled 
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fettled  hj  (Irangers,  they  are  Pagans :  and  the  form  of  government  19 
every  where  monarchical.  Few  prhices,  however,  poffefs  a  very  exten-* 
five  jurifdidion  ;  for  as  the  natives  of  this  part  of  Alrjca  are  grofsly  igno^ 
rantni  all  the  arts  of  urility  or  refinement,  they  are  little  acquainted  with 
one  another;  and  generally  united  in  fmall  focieties,  each  governed  by 
its  own  prince.  In  Abyffinia  indeed,  as  well  as  in  Congo,  Loango,  and 
Angola,  we  are  told  of  powerful  monarchs ;  but  on  examination,  it  is 
found  that  the  authority  of  thofe  princes  (lands  on  a  precarious  footing;", 
each  tribe  or  feparate  body  oi  their  fubjeds  being  under  the  influence  of 
a  petty  chieftain  of  their  own,  to  whole  commands,  however  contrary  to 
thofe  of  the  negafcha  negafcht,  or  king  of  kings,  they  are  always  ready 
to  fubmit.  This  indeed  mull  always  be  the  cafe  among  rude  nations, 
where  the  art  of  governing,  like  all  others,  is  in  a  very  limplc  and  im- 
perfec:^  ftate.  In  the  fncceilion  to  the  throne,  force  generally  prevails 
ever  right :  and  an  uncle,  a  brother,  or  other  collateral  relation,  is  on 
this  account  commonly  preferred  to  the  defccndants,  whether  male  or 
female. 

The  fertility  of  a  country  fo  prodigiouily  cxtenlive,  might  be  fuppofed 
mere  various  than  we  fnid  it  is  ;  in  tact,  there  is  no  medium  in  this  part 
of  Africa  V7ith  regard  to  the  advantages  of  foil ;  it  is  either  perfectly 
barren,  or  extremely  fertile  :  this  arifes  from  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  fun, 
which,  where  it  meets  with  fuflicient  moifture,  produces  the  utmoft  luxu- 
riaDcy;  and  in  thofe  countries  where  there  are  few  rivers,  reduces  the 
furlace  of  the  earth  to  a  barren  fand.  Of  this  fort  are  the  countries  of 
Anian  and  Zaara,  which,  for  want  of  water,  and  confequently  of  all 
ether  necefiavies,  are  reduced  to  perfect:  deferts,  as  the  name  of  the  latter 
denotes.  In  ihofe  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
water,  and  particularly  v/here  the  rivers  overflow  the  land  part  of  the 
yefir,  as  in  AbyiTmia,  the  produclions  of  nature,  both  of  the  animal  and 
Vegetable  kinds,  are  found  in  the  higheil  perfe(51:ion  and  greateft  abun? 
dance.  The  countries  of  Mandingo,  Ethiopia,  Congo,  Angola,  Batua, 
Truticui,  Monomotapa,  Cafati,  and  Mehenemugi,  are  extremely  rich  in 
gold  asjd  iilvpr.  The  bnfer  metals  likev^/ife  are  found  in  thefe  and  maiiy 
other  parts  of  Africa.  But  the  perfons  of  the  natives  make  the  moft  con? 
fiderable  article  in  the  produce  and  traffic  of  this  miferable  quarter  of  the 
globe.  On  the  Gviinea,  or  weftern  coad:,  the  Englifli  trade  to  James  Fort, 
and  other  fettlernents  near  the  river  Gambia,  where  they  exchange  their 
woolien  and  linen  manufactures,  their  hard-ware  and  fpirituous  liquors, 
for  the  perfons  of  the  natives.  Among  the  Negroes,  a  man's  wealth  con- 
lifts  in  the  number  of  his  family,  whom  he  fells  like  fo  many  cattle,  and 
often  at  an  inferior  price.  Gold  and  ivory,  next  to  the  flave-trade,  form 
the  principal  branches  of  African  coip.merce.  Thefe  are  carried  on  from 
the  fame  coall",  where  the  Dutch  and  French,  well  as  Englifli,  have 
their  fettlernents  for  this  purpofe.  The  Poitugueze  are  in  polTeffion  of 
the  caft  and  weft  confts  of  Africa,  from  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the 
Equator  ;  which  immenfe  tra6f  they  became  mailers  of  by  their  fucccffive 
attempts  and  happy  difcovery  and  navigation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
FronVthe  coait  of  2/anguebar,  on  the  eaftern  fide,  they  trade  not  only  for 
^he  articles  above  mentioned,  but  likewile  for  feveral  others,  as  fenna, 
aloe?,  civet,  amb.ergris,  and  frankjncenfe.  The  Dutch  have  fettlernents 
towards  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  continent,  in  the  country  called  Caf- 
fr^fi^f  pf  the  Un4  pf  |:he  {Jottempts,  where  their  (hips  bound  fpr  Indi^ 
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ufuHilly  put  in,  and  trade  with  the  natives  for  their  cattle,  in  exchange 
for  which  they  give  them  fpiriruous  liquors. 

History.]  The  hiilor^  of  this  continent  is  little  kncv/n,  and  proba- 
bly affords  no  materials  which  deferve  to  render  it  more  fo.  We  know 
from  the  ancients,  who  failed  a  confiderable  way  round  the  coafts,  that 
the  inhabitants  were  in  the  fame  rude  fituation  near  2000  years  ago  iii 
which  they  are  at  prefent,  that  is,  they  had  nothing  of  humanity  about 
them  but  the  form.  This  may  either  be  accounted  for  by  fuppoling  that 
nature  has  placed  fome  infuperable  barrier  between  the  natives  of  this 
divifion  of  Africa  and  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  or  that  the  former 
being  fo  long  accuftomed  to  a  favage  manner  of  life,  and  degenerating 
from  one  age  to  another,  at  length  became  altogethar  incapable  of  making 
any  progrefs  in  civility  or  fcience.  It  is  very  certain  that  all  the  attempts 
of  the  Europeans,  particularly  of  the  Dutch,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
have  been  hitherto  ineffeftual  for  making  the  lead  imprellion  on  thefe 
favage  mortals,  or  giving  them  the  leaft  inclination,  or  even  idea,  of  the 
European  manner  of  life. 


AFRICAN  ISLANDS. 

O F  the  African  iflands,  fome  He  in  the  Eaftern  or  Indian  Ocean,  and 
fome  in  the  Weilern,  or  Atlantic.  We  fliall  begin  with  thofe  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  chief  of  which  are  Zocotra,  Babelmandel,  Mada- 
gafcar,  the  Comora  Illands,  Bourbon,  and  Mauritius.    See  the  Map* 

ZOCOTRA.  This  ifland  is  fituated  in  eaft  long.  53.  north  lat.  12. 
50  leagues  eaft  of  Cape  Guardafui,  on  the  contineiu  of  Africa;  it  is  80 
miles  long,  and  54  broad,  and  has  two  good  harbours,  where  the  Euro- 
pean fhips  ufed  formerly  to  put  in  when  they  loll  their  pafTage  to  India. 
It  is  a  populous  plentiful  country,  yielding  moft  of  the  fruits  and  plants 
that  are  ufually  found  within  the  tropics,  together  with  frankincenfe, 
gum  tragacanth,  and  aloes.  The  inhabitants  are  Mahometans,  of  Arab 
extraction,  and  are  under  the  government  of  a  prince  who  is  probably 
tributary  to  the  Porte. 

BABELMANDEL.  The  ifland  of  Babelmandel  gives  name  to  the 
ftraits  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  it  is  litiiated  in  eaft  long. 
44-30,  north  lat,  \  i,  about  four  miles  both  from  the  Arabian  and  Abyf- 
fynianfnores.  The  Abyffinians,  or  Ethiopians,  and  the  Arabians,  for- 
merly contended  with  great  fury  for  the  poffeffion  of  this  ifland,  as  it 
commands  the  entrance  into  the  South  Sea,  and  preferves  a  communica- 
tion with  the  ocean.  This  ftrait  v/as  formerly  the  only  paifage  through 
which  the  commodities  of  India  found  their  way  to  Europe  ;  but  fmce 
the  difcovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  trade  by  the  Red  Sea  is 
of  little  importance.  The  ifland  is  of  little  value,  being  a  barren  fandy 
fpot  of  earth  not  five  miles  round. 

COMORA.  Thefe  iflands  are  iituated  between  41  and  46  eaft  long, 
and  betv/een  10  and  14  fouth  lat.  at  an  equal  diftance  Iram  Madagafcar 
and  the  continent  of  Africa.  Joanna,  the  chief,  is  about  30  miles  long 
and  15  broad,  and  affords  plenty  of  provlfions,  and  fuch  fruits  as  are 
produced  between  the  tropics.     Eaft  India  fliips,  bound  to  Bombay, 

Q^q  4  ufually 
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ufually  touch  here  for  refrefhments.  The  inhabitants  are  Negroes  of  the 
Mahometan  perfuaiion,  and  entertain  our  feamen  with  great  humanity. 

MADAGASCAR.  This  is  the  largeft  of  the  African  iQands,  and  is 
iituated  between  43  and  deg.  eail  long,  and  between  10  and  26  fouth 
lat.  300  miles  fouth-eail  of  the  continent  of  Africa;  it  being  near  1000 
miles  in  leng-th  from  north  to  fouth  ;  and  generally  between  2  and  300 
miles  broad.  The  fea  rolls  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  exceeding  rough 
between  this  illand  and  the  continent  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  form- 
nig  a  channel  or  paffage,  though  which  all  European  fliips,  in  their 
voyage  to  and  from  [ndia,  generally  fail,  unlefs  prevented  by  ftorms. 

Madagafcar  is  a  pleafant,  defirable,  and  fertile  country,  abounding  in 
fugar,  honey,  vines,  fruit-trees,  vegetables,  valuable  gums,  corn,  cattle, 
fowls,  precious  flones,  iron,  fome  lilver,  copper,  fteel,  and  tin.  It 
affords  an  agreeable  variety  of  hills,  vallies,  woods,  and  champaign  : 
watered  with  numerous  rivers,  and  well  ftored  with  fiHi.  The  air  is 
generally  temperate,  and  faid  to  be  very  healthy,  though  in  a  hot  cli- 
mate. The  inhabitants  are  of  different  complexions  and  religions  ;  fome 
white,  fome  Negroes,  fome  Mahometans,  fome  Pagans.  The  whites 
and  thofeof  a  tawny  complexion,  who  inhabit  the  coafts,  are  defcended 
from  the  Arabs,  as  is  evident  from  their  language,  and  their  religious 
rites;  bat  here  are  no  mofques,  temples,  nor  any  ftated  worfliip,  except 
that  they  offer  facrifices  of  beafts  on  particular  occafions  ;  as  when  fick, 
when  they  plants  yams,  or  rice,  when  they  hold  their  affemblies,  circum- 
cife  their  children,  declare  war,  enter  into  new-built  houfes,  or  bury 
their  dead.  Many  of  them  obferve  the  Jewifh  Sabbath,  and  give  fome 
accoijnt  of  the  facred  hiilory,  the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  as  alfo  of 
Noah,  Abraham,  Mofes,  and  David  ;  from  whence  it  is  conjedured  they 
are  defcended  from  Jews  who  formerly  fettled  here,  though  none  knows 
how,  or  when.  This  illand  was  difcovered  by  the  Portugueze,  and  the 
French  took  polTeHion  of  it  in  164!  ;  but  the  people  difliking  their 
government,  they  were  driven  out  in  1652  ;  lince  which  the  natives  have 
had  the  fole  poffeilion  of  the  ifland,  imder  a  number  of  petty  princes, 
who  make  war  upon  one  another  for  flaves  and  plunder.  It  is  thought, 
the  French  will  again  attempt  to  eftablifh  themfelves  here,  if  the  oth^r 
maritime  powers  do  not  interfere, 

MAURITIUS.  Maurice,  or  Mauritius,  was  fo  called  by  the  Dutch, 
who  firft  touched  here  in  1598,  in  honour  of  prince  Maurice  their  iladt-» 
Jiolder.  It  is  fituated  in  eaft  long.  56,  fouth  lat.  20,  about  400  miles  eaft 
of  Madagafcar.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  150  miles  in  circumference, 
with  a  fine  harbour,  capable  of  holding  50  large  fliips,  fecure  againfl 
any  wind  that  blou's,  and  100  fatliom.s  deep  at  the  entrance.  The  cli^ 
mate  is  extremely  healthy  and  pleafant.  The  m^ountains,  of  which  there 
are  many,  and  fome  fo  nigh  that  their  tops  are  covered  with  fnow,  pro- 
dtc€  the  beft  ebony  in  the  v/orld,  beiides  various  other  kinds  of  valuable 
wood,  two  of  which  greatly  refemble  ebony  in  quality  j  one  red,  the 
other  yellow  as  wax.  The  ifland  is  watered  with  feveral  pleafant  rivers 
\vell  flocked  mth  Hih  ;  and  though  the  foil  is  none  of  the  mofi:  fruitful, 
yields  plenty  of  tobacco,  rice,  fruit,  and  feeds  a  great  nAunber  of  cattle, 
deer,  goats,  and  iheep.  It  v/as  formerly  fubjed  to  the  Dutch,  but  is 
pow  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  French. 

BOURBON.    The  iile  of  Bourbon  is  fituated  in  eafl  long.  54,  fouth 
^i,  ^bout  300  miles  eaft  of  Madagafcar,  and  is  about  90  miles 
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round.  There  are  many  good  roads  for  fnipping  round  Bourbon,  parti- 
cularly on  the  north  and  Ibuth  fides;  but  hardly  a  fingle  harbour  where 
fiiips  can  ride  fecure  againil  thofe  hurricanes  which  blow  during  the  mon- 
foans.  Indeed  the  coaft  is  fo  furrounded  with  blind  rocks,  funk  a  few  feet 
below  the  water,  that  coafting  along  fliore  is  at  all  times  dangerous.  On. 
the  fouthern  extremity  is  a  volcano,  which  continually  throws  out  flames, 
fmoke  and  iulphur,  with  a  hideous  roaring  noife,  terrible  in  the  night  to 
mariners.  The  climate  here,  though  extremely  hot,  is  healthy,  being 
refrefhed  with  cooling  gales,  that  blow  morning  and  evening  from  the 
fea  and  land  ;  fometimes,  however,  terrible  hurricanes  fliake  the  whole 
iiland  almoft  to  its  foundation ;  but  generally  without  any  other  bad  con- 
fequence  than  frightening  the  inhabitants.  The  ifland  abounds  in  brooks 
and  fprings,  and  in  fruits,  grafs,  and  cattle,  with  excellent  tobacco 
(v\^hich  the  French  have  planted  there)  aloes,  white  pepper,  ebony,  palm, 
and  other  kinds  af  wood,  and  friiit  trees.  Many  of  the  trees  yield  odo- 
riferous gums  and  refms,  particularly  benzoin  of  an  excellent  fort  in 
great  plenty.  The  rivers  are  well  ftocked  with  fifh,  the  coaft  with  land 
and  fea  tortoifes,  and  every  part  of  the  country  with  horned  cattle,  as 
well  as  hogs  and  goats.  Ambergris,  coral,  and  the  moll:  beautiful  fhells„ 
are  found  upoa  the  fhore.  The  woeds  are  full  of  turtle  doves,  paroquets, 
pigeons,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  birds,  beautiful  to  the  eye  and 
pleafant  to  the  palate.  The  French  firft  fettled  here  in  the  year  1672,  af- 
ter they  were  drove  from  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar.  They  have  now  fome 
confiderable  towns  in  the  ifland,  with  a  governor  ;  and  here  their  Eaft- 
India  fhips  touch  and  take  in  refrefhments. 

There  are  a  great  many  more  fmall  iflands  about  Madagafcar,  and  on 
the  eaflern  coaft  of  Africa,  laid  down  in  maps,  but  no  where  defcribed. 

Leaving  therefore  the  eaftern  world  and  the  Indies,  we  now  turn 
round  the  Cape  of  Good- Hope,  which  opens  to  our  view  the  Atlantic, 
an  immenfe  ocean,  lying  between  the  two  grand  divihons  of  the  globe, 
having  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  or  the  old  world,  on  the  eaft  ;  and 
America,  or  the  new  world,  on  the  weft  ;  towards  which  divifions  ws 
now  fteer  our  courfe,  touching  in  our  way  at  the  following  iflands  upon 
the  African  coaft,  that  have  not  yet  been  defcribed,  viz.  St.  Helena, 
Afcenfion,  St.  Matthew,  St.  Thomas,  &c.  Goree,  Cape  Verd,  the 
Canary  and  Madeira  iflands.    See  the  Map, 

St.  HELENA.  The  firft  ifland  on  this  fide  the  Cape  is  St.  Helena, 
fityiated  in  weft  long.  6-4,  fouth  iat.  16,  being  1200  miles  weft  of  the 
continent  of  Africa,  and  1800  eaft  of  South  America.  The  ifland  is  a 
rock  about  21  miles  in  circumference,  very  high  and  very  fteep,  and  only 
acceffible  at  the  landing  place,  in  a  fmall  valley  at  the  eaft  fide  of  it, 
which  is  defended  by  batteries  of  guns  planted  level  with  the  water  ;  and 
as  the  waves  are  perpetually  dafhing  on  the  fnore,  it  is  generally  difficulr 
landing  even  here.  There  is  no  other  anchorage  about  the  ifland  but  at 
Chapel  Valley  Bay ;  and  as  the  wind  always  blows  from  the  fouth-eaft, 
if  a  fhip  overflioots  the  ifland  ever  fo  little,  flie  cannot  recover  it  again. 
T  he  Englifli  plantations  here  aflbrd  potatoes  aed  yams,  with  figs,  plan- 
tains, bananas,  grapes,  kidney-beans,  and  Indian  corn ;  of  the  laft, 
however,  moft  part  is  deftroyed  by  rats,  v;hich  harbour  in  the  rocks, 
and  cannot  be  deftroyed ;  fo  that  the  flour  they  ufe  is  almoft  wholly 
imported  from  England  ;  and  in  tiliies  of  fcarcity  they  generally  eat  yams 
and  potatoes  inftead  of  bread.  Though  the  ifland  appears  on  every  fide  a 
hard  baryen  rock,  yet  it  is  agreeably  diverflficd  with  hills  and  plains, 
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adorned  with  pkiatations  of  fruitHrees  and  garden-ftufF.  They  have  great 
plenty  of  hogs,  bullocks,  poultry,  ducks,  geefe,  and  turkies,  with  which 
they  fupply  the  failors,  taking  in  exchange,  fliirts,  drawers,  or  any  light 
cloths,  pieces  of  callico,  filks,  muflins,  arrack,  fugar,  &c. 

St,  Helena  is  faid  to  have  been  firfl  difcovered  by  the  Portugueze  on  the 
fcfiival  of  the  emprefs  Helena,  mother  of  the  emperor  Conftantine  the 
Great,  whofe  name  it  fllU  bears.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Portugueze 
ever  planted  a  colony  here;  and  the  EngliQi  Eaft  India  company  took 
poifeffion  of  it  in  1600,  and  held  it  without  interruption  till  the  year 
J  67  3,  when  the  Dutch  took  it  by  furprize.  However,  the  Englifh,  under 
the  command  of  captain  Munden,  recovered  it  again  within  the  fpace  of 
a  year,  and  at  the  fame  time  took  three  Dutch  Eaft-India  fliips  that  lay  in 
the  road.  There  are  about  200  families  in  the  ifland,  moft  of  them 
defcended  from  Engiifh  parents.  The  Eaft  India  {hips  take  in  water  and 
frefh  provifioiis  here  in  their  way  home ;  but  the  ifland  is  fo  fmall,  and 
the  wind  fo  much  againft  them  outward  bound,  that  they  very  feldom  fee 
it  then. 

The  company's  affairs  are  here  managed  by  a  governor,  deputy-gover- 
nor, and  ftore-keeper,  who  have  ftanding  falaries  allowed  by  the  company, 
befides  a  public  table  well  furnifhed,  to  which  all  commanders,  mailers  of 
Hiips,  and  principal  palTengers,  are  welcome. 

ASCENSION.  This  ifland  is  fituated  in  7  deg.  40  min.  fouth  lat, 
6o^  miles  north^vveft  of  St.  Helena  :  it  received  its  name  from  its  being 
difcovered  by  the  Portugueze  on  Afcenflon  day ;  and  is  a  mountainous 
-barren  ifland,  about  20  miles  round,  and  uninhabited  ;  but  it  has  a  fafe 
convenient  harbour,  where  the  Eafl:  India  {hips  generally  touch  to  furnifh 
themfelves  with  turtles,  or  tortoifes,  which  are  very  plentiful  here,  and 
vaflly  large,  fome  of  them  weighing  above  100  pounds  each.  The  failons 
going  afiiore  in  the  night  time,  frequently  turn  2  or  3  hundred  of  them  on 
their  backs  before  morning  ;  and  are  fometime  fo  cruel,  as  to  turn  many 
more  than  they  ufe,  leaving  them  to  die  on  the  {here. 

St.  MATTHEW.  This  is  a  fmall  ifland,  lying  in  6-1  wefl:  Ion.  and 
1-30  fouth  lat.  300  miles  to  the  north-eafl  of  Afcenflon,  and  was  alfo  dif^ 
covered  by  the  Portugueze,  who  planted  and  kept  pofleilion  of  it  for  fome 
time;  but  afterwards  deferred  it:  this  ifland  now  remains  uninhabited, 
having  little  to  invite  other  nations  to  fettle  there  except  a  fmall  lake  of 
frefli  water. 

The  four  following  iflands,  viz.  St.  THOMAS,  A  NAB  OA, 
PRINCES  ISLAND,  and  FERNANDO  PO,  are  fituated  in  the  gulf 
of  Guinea,  i)etween  Congo  and  Benin  ;  all  of  them  were  flrft  difcovered 
by  the  Portugueze,  and  are  ftill  in  the  poflelTion  of  that  nation,  and  fur^ 
niHi  fliippingwith  frefli  water  and  proviflons  as  they  pafs  by. 

CAPE  VERD  ISLANDS.  Thefe  iflands  are  fo  called  from  a  cape  of 
that  name  on  the  African  coafl:,  near  the  river  Gambia,  over  againfl: 
which  they  lie,  at  the  diilance  of  300  miles,  between  23  and  26  deg.  wefl: 
ion.  and  14  and  i  8  deg.  north  lat.  They  were  difcovered  in  the  year 
1460,  by  the  Portugueze,  and  are  about  20  in  number  •  but  fome  of  them, 
being  only  barren  uninhabited  rocks,  are  not  worth  notice.  St.  Jago, 
Bravo,  Fogo,  Mayo,  Bonavifla,  Sal,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Santa  Cruz,^and  St.  Antonio,  are  the  moil:  confiderable,  and  are 
iuL>iea  to  the  Portugueze.    The  air,  generally  fpcaking,  is  very  hot,  and 
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m  fome  of  them  very  unwholefome.  They  are  inhabited  hy  Knroi>giuii, 
or  the  defcendants  of  Europeans,  and  Negroes. 

St.  Jago,  where  the  Portiigueze  viceroy  relides,  is  the  moil  friiitrul, 
beft  inhabited,  and  largeft  of  them  all,  being  150  miles  in  circamfc- 
yence  j  yet  it  is  mountainous,  and  has  much  barren  land  in  it.  Its  pro- 
duce is  fugar,  cotton,  fome  wine,  Indian-corn,  cocoa-nuts,  oranges,  nnd 
other  tropical  fruits ;  plenty  of  roots,  garden  fluff,  and  they  have  plenty 
of  hogs  and  poultry,  and  fome  of  the  prettiefi:  green  monkics,  with  black 
faces,  that  are  to  be  met  with  any  where.  Baya,  lituated  on  the  eaft  hdc, 
has  a  good  port,  and  is  feldom  without  fhips,  thofe  outward  bound  to 
Guinea  or  the  Eail  Indies,  from  England,  Holland,  and  France,  often 
touching  here  for  water  and  refixlhments. 

In  the  ifland  of  Mayo  or  May,  immenfe  quantities  of  f^ut  is  made  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun  from  the  fea-water,  which  at  fpring  tides,  i^  received 
into  a  fort  of  pan,  formed  by  a  fand-bank,  which  runs  along  the  coaft  for 
two  or  three  miles.  Here  the  Englifli  drive  a  confiderable  trade  for  fait, 
and  have  commonly  a  man  of  war  to  guard  the  vefTels  that  come  to  load 
with  it,  which  in  fome  years  amount  to  a  hundred  or  more.  The  fait 
cofts  nothing,  except  for  raking  it  together,  wheeling  it  out  of  the  pond, 
and  carrying  it  on  afles  to  the  boats,  which  is  done  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 
Several  of  our  fhips  come  hither  for  a  freight  of  afles,  which  they  carry  to 
Barbadoes  and  other  Britilh  plantations.  The  inhabitants  of  this  liland, 
even  the  governor  and  priefts,  are  all  negroes,  and  fpeak  the  Fortugutfze 
language.  The  Negro  governor  expects  a  fmall  prefent  from  every  com- 
mander that  loads  fait,  and  js  pleafed  to  be  invited  aboard  their  fnips. 
The  fea  water  is  fo  excellive  clear  on  this  coaft,  that  an  Englilh  faiior 
who  dropped  his  watch,  perceived  it  at  the  bottom,  though  many  fathoms 
deep,  and  had  it  brought  up  by  one  of  the  natives,  who  are  in  general  ex- 
pert at  diving. 

The  ifland  of  Fogo  is  remarkable  for  being  a  volcano,  continually  fend- 
ing up  fulphureous  exhalations ;  and  fometimes  the  flame  breaks  out  like 
JEtna,  in  a  terrible  manner,  throwing  out  pumice  Hones  that  annoy  all  the 
adjacent  parts. 

GOREE  is  fituated  within  cannon  Ihot  of  Cape  Verd.  N.  lat.  14-43. 
W.  Ion.  17-20,  and  was  fo  called  by  the  Dutch  from  an  iiland  and  town 
of  the  fame  name  in  Holland.  It  is  a  fmall  fpot  not  exceeding  two 
miles  in  circumference,  but  its  importance  arifes  from  its  fituatiou  for 
trade  fo  near  Cape  Verd,  and  has  been  therefore  a  bone  of  contcjuion 
between  European  nations.  It  was  firfi:  polfeflTed  by  the  Dutch,  from 
whom,  in  1663,  it  was  taken  by  the  Englifli,  but  in  1665  it  was  retaken  by 
the  Dutch,  and  in  1677  fubdued  by  the  French,  in  whofe  polTeffion  it  re- 
mained till  the  year  17^9,  when  the  BritiOi  arms  were  every  where  tri- 
umphant, and  it  was  reduced  by  commodore  Keppel,  but  reftorcd  to  the 
French  at  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1765. 

CANARIES.  The  Canaries,  anciently  called  the  Fortunate  Iflandb-, 
and  feven  in  number,  and  fituated  between  12  and  iQdeg.  weft  Ion.  and 
between  27  and  29  deg.  north  lat.  about  150  miles  fouth-wefl  of  Morocco, 
Their  particular  names  are,  Palma,  Hiero,  Gomera,  Tencritfe,  Grand 
Canaria,  Fuerteventura,  and  Langarote.  Thefe  illands  enjoy  a  pure 
temperate  air,  and  abound  in  the  mod  delicious  fruits,  efpcciaily  grapes, 
jyhich  produce  thofe  rich  v/ines  that  obtain  the  name  of  the  Canary, 
^hereof  the  greateil  par:  is  exported  to  England,  which  in  lime  of  peace 
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is  computed  at  10,000  ho^^H-ieads  annually.  The  Canaries  abound  w'lfh 
thole  little  beautiful  birds  that  bear  their  name,  and  are  now  lb  common 
snd  fo  much  admired  in  Europe ;  but  their  wild  notes  in  their  native  land 
iur  excel  thofe  in  a  cage  or  foreign  clime. 

Grand  Canary,  which  communicates  its  name  to  the  whole,  is  about 
150  miles  in  circumference,  and  fo  extremely  fertile,  as  to  produce  two 
harvefts  in  a  year,  TcneritFe,  the  largeft  of  thefe  illands  next  to  that  of 
the  Grand  Canary,  is  about  120  miles  round;  a  fertile  country  aboundinir 
in  corn,  wine,  and  oil ;  though  it  is  pretty  much  encumbered  with 
mountains,  particularly  the  Peak,  of  which  Capt.  Giafs  oblerves,  that  in 
coming  in  with  this  iiland,  in  clear  weather,  the  Peak  may  be  eafily  dif- 
cerned  at  120  miles  diflance,  and  in  failing  horn  it  at  150.  The  Peak  is 
an  afcent  in  the  form  of  a  fu gar  loaf,  about  15  miles  in  circumference. 
Slid  accoRling  to  the  account  of  Sprat,  bifliop  of  Rochefter,  publifhed  in 
the  Phiiofophical  Tranfadions,  near  three  miles  perpendicular.  This 
mountain  is  a  volcano,  and  Ibmetimes  throws  out  fuch  quantities  of  ful- 
phur  and  melted  ore,  as  to  convert  the  richell:  lands  into  barren  deferts. 
Thefe  iflands  were  firft  difcovered  and  planted  by  the  Carthaginians  ;  but 
tlie  Romans  deftroylng  that  Hate,  put  a  flop  to  the  navigation  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  Africa,  and  the  Canaries  lay  concealed  from  the  reft  of  the  world, 
yntil  they  were  again  difcovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  year  1405,  to 
whom  they  ftill  belong.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  natives  refem- 
bled  the  Africans  in  their  Hature  and  complexion  when  the  Spaniards  lirfl 
came  among  them,  their  language  was  different  from  that  fpoken  on  the 
continent;  they  retained  none  of  their  culloms,  were  mailers  of  no 
fcience,  and  did  not  know  there  was  any  country  in  the  world  befides  their 
own, 

MADEIRAS.  The  three  iflands  called  the  Madeiras,  are  fituated 
according  to  the  author  of  Anion's  Voyage,  in  a  fine  climate  in  32-27, 
north  lat.  and  from  18-30  to  19-30  weft  Ion.  about  icq  miles  north  of 
the  Canaries,  and  as  many  weft  of  Sallee,  in  Morocco.  T  he  largeft, 
from  which  the  reft  derive  the  general  name  of  Madeiras,  or  rather  Mat- 
tera,  on  account  of  its  being  formerly  almoft  covered  with  wood,  is  about 
75  miles  long,  60  broad,  and  180  in  circumference.  It  is  compofed  of 
one  continued  hill,  of  a  confiderable  height,  extending  from  eaft  to  weft  ; 
the  declivity  of  which,  on  the  fouth  fide,  is  cultivated  and  interfperfed 
with  vineyards ;  and  in  the  midft  of  this  Hope  the  merchants  have  fixed 
their  country  feats,  which  form  a  very  agreeable  profpe<^.  There  is 
but  one  conliderable  town  in  the  whole  ifland,  which  is  named  Funchal, 
feated  on  the  fouth  part  of  the  ifland,  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  bay  ; 
towards  the  fea,  it  is  defended  by  a  high  wall,  with  a  battery  of  cannon, 
and  is  the  only  place  where  it  is  polTible  for  a  boat  to  land,  and  even  here 
the  beach  is  covered  with  large  ftones,  and  a  violent  furf  continually 
beats  upon  it. 

Though  this  ifland  feems  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  yet  it 
lay  concealed  for  many  generations,  and  was  at  length  difcovered  by  the 
Portugueze  in  1^19:  but  others  affert  that  it  was  firft  difcovered  by  an 
Engliiliman,  in  the  year  i  .^44«  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  Portugueze  took 
poffeffion  of  it,  and  are  ftill  almoft  the  only  people  who  inhabit  it.  The 
Portugueze,  at  their  firft  landing,  finding  it  little  better  than  a  thick 
foreft,  rendered  the  ground  capable  of  cultivation  by  fetting  fire  to  this 
wood;  and  it  is  now  very  fertile,  producing  in  great  abundance  the  richeft 
wine,  fugar,  the  moft  delicate  fruits,  efpecially,  oranges,  lemons,  and 
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pomegranates;  together  with  corn,  honey,  and  wax:  It  abounds  alfa 
with  boars  and  other  wild  bealls,  and  with  all  forts  of  fowls,  befides 
numerous  groves  of  cedar  trees,  andthofe  that  yield  dragon's  blood,  mallic, 
and  other  gums.  The  inhabitants  of  this  ifle  make  the  bed  fvveet-meats 
in  the  world,  and  fucceed  wonderfully  in  preferving  citrons  and  oranges, 
and  in  making  marmalade  and  perfumed  paftes,  which  exceed  thofe  of 
Genoa.  The  fugar  they  make  is  extremely  beautiful,  andfmells  naturally 
of  violets.  This  indeed  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  place  in  the  weft,  where 
that  manufa61ure  is  fet  on  foot,  and  from  thence  was  carried  to  the 
Brazils  in  America.  The  Portugueze  not  finding  it  fo  profitable  as  at 
firll,  have  pulled  up  the  greatell  part  of  their  fugar-canes,  and  planted 
vineyards  in  their  Head,  which  produce  feveral  forts  of  excellent  wine^ 
particularly  that  which  bears  the  name  of  the  ifland,  malmfey,  and  tent; 
of  all  which  the  inhabitants  make  and  fell  prodigious  quantities.  No  lefs 
than  20,000  hogflieads  of  Madeira,  it  is  faid,  are  yearly  exported,  the 
greateft  part  to  the  Weft-Indies,  efpecially  to  Barbadoes,  the  Madeira 
wine  not  only  enduring  a  hot  climate  better  than  any  other,  but  even 
being  improved  when  expofed  to  the  fun  in  barrels  after  the  bung  is  taken 
out.  It  is  faid  no  venomous  animal  can  live  here.  Of  the  two  other 
iilands,  one  is  called  Port  Santo,  which  lies  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Ma- 
deira, is  about  eight  miles  in  cornpafs,  and  extremely  fertile.  Jt  has  very 
good  harbours,  where  fliips  may  ride  with  fafety  againll  all  winds,  except 
the  fouth-weil ;  and  is  frequented  by  Indiamen  outward  and  homeward 
bound.    The  other  ifland  is  an  inconjiderable  barren  rock. 

AZORES.  Leaving  the  Madeiras,  with  which  we  clofe  the  account 
of  Africa,  we  continue  our  courfe  vveflward  through  this  immenfe  ocean, 
which  brings  us  to  the  Azores,  or  as  they  are  called,  the  Weftern 
Iflands,  that  are  iituated  between  25  and  32  deg.  weft  long,  and  between 
37  and  40  north  lat.  900  miles  weft  of  Portugal,  and  as  many  eaft  of 
iNewfoundland,  lying  almoft  in  the  mid-way  between  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. They  are  nine  in  number,  and  are  named  Santa  Maria,  St.  Miguel 
or  St.  Michael,  Tercera,  St.  George,  Graciofa,  Fayal,  Pico,  Flores,  and 
Corvo.  They  were  difcovcred  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  by 
Jofuah  Vander  Berg,  a  merchant  of  Bruges  in  Flanders,  who,  in  a  voy- 
age to  Lift)on,  was,  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  driven  to  thefe  iflands,  which  he 
found  deftitute  of  inhabitants,  and  called  them  the  Flemifli  iflands.  On 
his  arrival  at  Lifbon  he  boafted  of  this  difcovery,  on  which  the  Portugueze 
fet  fail  immediately,  and  took  pofiTelfion  of  them,  and  to  whom  they  ftill 
belong,  and  were  called  in  general  the  Azores,  from  the  great  number  of 
hawks  and  falcons  found  among  them.  All  thefe  iflands  enjoy  a  very  clear 
and  ferene  Iky,  v.'ith  a  falubrious  air ;  but  are  expofed  to  violent  earth- 
quakes, from  which  they  have  frequently  fuffered  :  and  alfo  by  the  inun- 
dations of  furrounding  waves.  They  are  however  extremely  fertile  in 
corn,  wine,  and  a  variety  of  fruits,  alfo  cattle,  fowl,  and  fiOi. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  poifonous  or  noxious  animal  breeds  on  the 
Azores,  and  if  carried  thither  will  expire  in  a  few  hours. 

St.  Michael,  which  is  the  largeft,  being  near  100  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  containing  50,000  inhabitants,  was  twice  invaded  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Englifh  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Tercera  is  the 
mbft  im.portant  of  thefe  iflands,  on  account  of  its  harbour,  which  is  fpa- 
cious,  and  has  good  anchorage,  but  is  expofed  to  the  fouth-eaft  winds. 
J!ts  capital  town,  Angra,  contains  a  cathedral  and  five  churches,  and  is  the 
refidence  of  the  governor  of  thefe  Iflands,  as  well  as  the  bifliop. 
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Its  Discovery  and  Conquest. 

WE  sre  now  to  treat  of  a  country  of  vaft  extent  and  fertility,  and 
which,  though  little  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  art,  owes  in  many 
rerpe6ts  more  to  that  of  nature  than  any  other  divifion  of  the  globe.  The 
particular  circumftances  of  this  country  require  that  we  fhould  in  fome 
meafure  vary  our  plan,  and  before  defcribing  its  prefent  ftate,  aiford  fuch 
information  with  regard  to  its  difcovery,  as  is  moft  necelTary  for  fatisfy- 
ing  our  readers. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  15  th  century,  Venice  and  Genoa  were  the 
only  powers  in  Europe  who  owed  their  fupport  to  commerce.  An  inter- 
ference of  interefts  infpired  a  mutual  rivaUhip  ;  but  in  traffic  Venice  was 
much  fuperior.  She  engroffed  the  whole  commerce  of  India,  then,  and 
indeed,  always  the  moft  valuable  in  the  world,  but  hitherto  entirely  car- 
ried on  through  the  inland  parts  of  Alia,  or  by  the  way  of  Egypt  and  the 
Red  Sea.  In  this  ftate  of  affairs,  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  whofe 
knowledge  of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth,  however  attained,  was  much 
fuperior  to  the  general  notions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  conceived  a 
project  of  failing  to  the  Indies  by  a  bold  and  unknown  route,  and  of  open- 
ing to  his  country  a  new  fource  of  opulence  and  power.  But  this  propofal 
of  failing  weftward  to  the  Indies  was  reje6ted  by  the  Genoefe  as  chimerical, 
and  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded  were  condemned  as  abfurd. 
Stung  with  difappointment  and  indignation,  Columbus  retired  from  his 
country,  laid  his  fcheme  before  the  court  of  France,  where  his  reception 
was  ftill  more  mortifying,  and  where,  according  to  the  praftice  of  that 
people,  he  was  laughed  at  aild  ridiculed.  Henry  VII.  of  England  wa^ 
his  next  refort ;  but  the  cautious  politics  of  that  prince  were  the  moft 
oppofae  imaginable  to  a  great  but  uncertain  defign.  In  Portugal,  where 
the  fpirit  of  adventure  and  difcovery  about  this  time  began  ro  operate,  he 
had  reafon  to  expedl  better  fuccefs.  But  the  Portugueze  contented  them- 
felves  with  creeping  along  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  difcovering  one  cape 
after  another,  they  had  no  notion  of  venturing  boldly  into  the  open  fea, 
and  of  rifquing  the  whole  at  once.  Such  repeated  difappointments  would 
have  broken  the  fpirit  of  any  man  but  Columbus,  The  expedition  re- 
quired expence,  and  he  had  nothing  to  defray  it.  His  mind,  how- 
ever, ftill  remained  firm  he  became  the  more  enamoured  of  his  defign, 
the  more  difficulty  he  found  in  accomplifhing  it,  and  he  was  infpired  with 
that  noble  enthunafm  which  always  animates  an  adventurous  and  origi- 
nal genius.  Spain  was  now  his  only  refource,  and  there,  after  eight 
yfears  attendance,  he  fucceeded  through  the  intereft  of  a  woman.  This 
was  the  celebrated  queen  Jfabella,  who  raifed  money  on  her  jewels  to 
defray  the  expence  of  his  expedition,  and  to  do  honour  to  her  £ex.  Co- 
lumbus now  let  fail,  anno  1492,  with  a  fleet  of  three  fliips,  upon  the  moft: 
adventurous  attempt  ever  undertaken  by  man,  and  in  the  fate  of  which 
the  inhabitants  of  two  worlds  were  interefted.  In  this  voyage  he  had 
a  thoufand  difficulties  to  contend  with;  the  moft  ftriking  was  the  va- 
riation of  the  compafs,  then  firft  obferved,  and  which  feemed  to  threaten 
that  the  laws  of  nature  were  altered  to  an  unknov/n  ocean,  and  that  the 
only  guide  he  had  left  was  ready  to  forfake  him.  His  failors,  always  dis- 
contented, now  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  threatening  to  throw  h'r.n 
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oyerboarcl,  and  infifled  on  their  retm*n.  But  the  fiimnefs  of  the  comman- 
der, and  much  more  the  dlfcovery  of  land,  after  a  voyage  of  33  days, 
put  an  end  to  the  commotion.  Columbus  firft  landed  on  one  of  the 
Bahama  iflands,  but  there,  to  his  furprize  and  forrow,  difcovered,  from 
the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  that  thefe  could  not  be  the  Indies  he  was 
in  queft  of.  In  fleering  fouthward,  however,  he  found  the  ifland  called 
Kifpauiola,  abounding  in  all  the  neceflaries  of  life,  inhabited  by  a  hu- 
mane and  hofpltable  people,  and  what  was  of  ftill  greater  confequence, 
as  it  infured  his  favourable  reception  at  home,  promiling,  from  fome 
famples  he  received,  conliderable  quantities  of  gold.  This  illand  there- 
fore he  propofed  to  make  the  center  of  his  difcoveries  ;  and  having  left 
upon  it  a  few  of  his  companions,  as  the  ground-work  of  a  colony,  returned 
to  Spain  to  procure  the  neceflary  reinforcements. 

The  court  v/a5  then  at  Barcelona;  Columbus  travelled  thither  from 
Seville,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  attended  by  fome  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  gold,  the  arms,  uteniils,  and  ornaments  of  the  country- 
he  had  difcovered.  This  entry  into  Barcelona  was  a  fpecies  of  triumph 
more  glorious  than  that  of  conquerors,  more  uncommon  and  more  inno- 
€ent.  In  this  voyage  he  had  acquired  a  general  knowledge  of  all  the 
iflands  in  that  great  fea  which  divides  North  and  South  America;  but  he 
bad  no  idea  th*t  there  was  an  ocean  between  him  and  China.  Thus 
were  the  Weft-Indies  difcovered  by  feeking  a  pafiage  to  the  Eaft ;  and 
€ven  after  the  difcovery,  ftill  conceived  to  be  a  part  of  the  eadern  hemif- 
phere.  The  prefent  luccefs  of  Columbus,  his  form.er  difappolntment?,, 
:ind  the  glory  attending  fo  unexpe£ted  a  difcovery,  rendered  the  court  of 
Spain  as  eager  to  forward  his  deligns  now,  as  it  had  been  dilatory  before, 
A  fleet  of  17  fail  was  immediately  prepared;  all  the  necefiaries  for  con- 
-..]ueft  or  difcovery  were  embarked;  and  1500  men,  among  vvhom  were^ 
ievcral  of  high  rank  and  fortune,  prepared  to  accompany  Columbus, 
now  appointed  governor  with  the  moil:  ample  authority.  It  is  impoffible 
to  determine  whether  the  genius  of  this  great  man  in  lirft  conceiving  the 
idea  of  thefe  difcoveries,  or  his  fagacity  in  the  execution  of  the  plan  he 
had  conceived,  moft  deferve  our  admiration.  Inflead  of  hurrying  from 
fea  to  fea,  and  from  one  ifland  to  another,  which,  confidering  the  ordi- 
nary motives  to  a6lion  among  mankind,  was  naturally  to  be  expe6ted, 
Columbus  with  fuch  a  field  before  him,  unable  to  turn  on  either  hand 
without  finding  new  obje£l:s  of  his  curiolity  and  his  pride,  determined 
rather  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  court  of  Spain  the  difcoveries  he 
had  already  made,  than  to  acquire  for  hirafelf  the  unavailing  applaufe  of 
vifiting  a  number  of  unknown  countries,  from  which  he  reaped  no  other 
benefit  but  the  pleafure  of  feeing  them.  With  this  view  he  made  for  Hif- 
pimiola,  where  he  eftabliihed  a  colony,  and  ereded  forts  in  the  moft  ad- 
vantageous grounds  for  fecuring  the  dependence  of  the  natives.  Having 
{pent  a  conliderable  time  in  this  employment,  and  laboured  for  eftablifli- 
ing  of  this  colony  with  as  much  zeal  and  ailiduity  as  if  his  views  had 
extended  no  farther,  he  next  proceeded  to  afcertain  the  importance  of  his 
other  difcoveries,  and  to  examine  what  advantages  v/ere  moft  likely  to  be 
derived  from  them.  He  had  already  touched  at  Cuba,  which,  from  fome 
ii^pecirnens,feemed  a  rich  difcovery  ;  but  whether  it  was  an  ifland,  or  a  part 
oi  fome  great  continent,  he  was  altogether  uncertain.  To  afcertain  this 
j>oint  wci  the  prefent  obje6tofhis  attention.  In  coafiing  along  the  fou- 
thcrji  fliore  of  Cuba,  Columbus  was  entangled  in  a  multitude  of  ifiands, 
W  vvhich  lic  reck:oned  160  in  one  day.    Thefe  iflands,  which  were  well 
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inhabited,  and  abounding  in  all  the  necefTaries  of  life,  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  refledingon  this  fertility  of  nature  where  the  world  expected 
nothing  but  the  barren  ocean  ;  he  called  them  Jadin  de  la  Reina^  or  the 
Queen's  Garden,  in  gratitude  to  his  royal  benefaiStrefs,  who  was  always 
uppermoft  in  his  memory.  Jn  the  fame  voyage  Jamaica  was  dilcovered. 
But  to  fo  many  difficulties  was  Columbus  expofed,  on  an  unknown  fea, 
among  rocks,  fhelves,  and  fanJs,  that  he  returned  to  Hifpaniola,  without 
learning  any  thing  more  certain  with  regard  to  Cuba,  the  main  objed  of 
this  enterprize. 

By  the  firfu  fuccefs  of  this  great  man,  the  public  diffidence  was  turned 
into  admiration  ;  but  by  a  continuance  of  the  fame  fuccefs,  their  admira- 
tion degenerated  into  envy.  His  enemies  in  Spain  fet  every  fpring  in 
motion  againfl:  him ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  fpecious  grounds 
©f  accufation  again  ft  fuch  as  are  employed  in  the  execution  of  an  ex  ten  five 
and  complicated  plan.  An  officer  was  difpatched  from  Spain,  fitted  by 
his  character  to  ad  the  part  of  a  fpy  and  informer,  and  whofe  prefence 
plainly  demonflrated  to  Columbus  the  neceffity  of  returning  to  Europe, 
for  obviating  the  objexSlions  or  calumny  of  his  enemies. 

It  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  he  was  enabled  to  fet  out  on  a 
third  expedition,  IHU  more  famous  than  any  he  had  hitherto  undertaken. 
He  defigned  to  Hand  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Canaries  until  he  came 
under  the  equinoctial  line,  and  then  to  proceed  diredly  weftward,  that 
he  might  difcover  what  opening  that  might  afford  to  Jndia,  or  what  new 
iflands,  or  what  continent  might  reward  his  labour.  In  this  navigation, 
after  being  long  buried  in  a  thick  fog,  and  fuffering  numberlefs  inconve- 
niencies  from  the  exceffive  heats  and  rains  between  the  tropics,  they  were 
at  length  favoured  with  a  fmart  gale,  and  went  before  it  feA^enteen  days  to 
the  weilward.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  a  feaman  faw  land,  vvhich  was 
an  illand  on  the  coaft  of  Guiana,  now  called  Trinidad.  Having  pafTed 
this  illand,  and  two  others  which  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the  great  river 
Oronoco,  the  admiral  was  furprifed  with  an  appearance  he  had  never  feen 
before;  this  was  the  frightful  tumult  of  the  waves,  occafioned  by  a  con- 
fli£t  between  the  tide  of  the  fea  and  the  rapid  current  of  the  immenfe 
river  Oronoco.  But  failing  forward,  he  plainly  dilcovered  that  they  were 
in  frefli  water ;  and  judging  rightly  that  it  was  improbable  any  illand 
fhould  fupply  fo  vaft  a  river,  he  began  to  fufpecl  he  had  difcovered  the 
continent  ;  but  when  he  left  the  river,  and  found  that  the  land  continued  , 
on  the  weftward  for  a  great  way,  he  w^as  convinced  of  it.  Satisfied  with 
this  difcovery,  he  yielded  to  the  uneafinefs  and  diilreifes  of  his  crew,  and 
bore  away  for  Hifpaniola.  In  the  courfe  of  this  difcovery,  Columbus 
landed  at  feveral  places,  where  in  a  friendly  manner  he  traded  with 'th® 
inhabitants,  and  found  gold  and  pearl  in  tolerable  plenty. 

About  this  time  the  fpirit  of  difcovery  fpread  itfelf  widely,  and  many 
adventurers  all  over  Europe  wifhed  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  Columbus 
without  poffeffing  his  abilities.  The  Portugueze  dilcovered  Brafil,  which 
makes  at  prefent  the  mofl  valuable'  part  of  their  polTeffions :  Cabot,  a 
native  of  Briftol,  difcovered  the  north-calf  coafls,  which  now  compofe  the 
Britilh  empire  in  North  America:  and  Americus  Vefpufius,  a  merchant 
of  Florence,  failed  to  the  fouthern  continent  of  America,  and,  being  a 
man  of  addrefs,  had  the  honour  of  giving  his  name  to  half  the  globe. 
But  no  one  is  now  impofed  on  by  the  name  ;  all  the  world  knows  that 
Columbus  was  the  firil  difcoverer.  The  being  deprived  of  the  honour  of 
given  name  to  the  new  v/orld,  was  one  of  the  imulieil  mortifications  to 
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ivhicli  this  great  man  u-as  compelled  to  fubmit.  For  fuch  were  tKe  clamour? 
of  his;  enemies,  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  court  of  Spuin,  that,  after  dif- 
covering  the  continent,  and  making  fettlerrents  in  the  iflands  of  America, 
he  .was  treated  like  a  traitor,  and  carried  over  to  Europe  in  irons.  He 
enjoyed,  however,  the  glory  of  rendering  the  one  half  of  the  world  known 
to  the  other  ;  a  glory  fo  much  the  more  precious,  as  it  was  untainted 
by  cruelty  or  plunder,  which  disfigured  all  the  exploits  of  thofe  who  came 
after  him,  and  accompliflied  the  execution  of  his  plan.  He  died  at 
Valladolid,  in  1506.  The  fucceeding  governors  of  Cuba  and  Hifpanioia 
endeavoured  to  purchafe  the  lame  advantages  by  the  blood  of  the  natives, 
which  Columbus  had  obtained  by  his  good  fenfe  and  humanity.  Thefe 
iflands  contained  mines  of  gold.  The  Indians  only  knew  where  they  were 
(ituxted  ;  and  the  extreme  avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  too  furious  to  work 
by  the  gentle  means  of  perfuafion,  hurried  them  to  afts  of  the  moft  block- 
ing violence  and  cruelty  againft  thofe  unhappy  men,  who,  they  believed, 
concealed  from  them  part  of  their  treafure.  The  ilaughter  once  begun, 
they  fet  no  bounds  to  their  fury ;  in  a  few  years  they  depopulated  Hif- 
panioia, which  contained  three  millions  of  inhabitants ;  and  Cuba,  that 
had  about  600,000.  Bartholomew  de  las  Cafas,  a  witnefs  of  thofe  bar^ 
barous  depopulations,  fays,  that  the  Spaniards  went  out  with  their  dogs  to 
hunt  after  men.  The  unhappy  favages,  almoft  naked  and  unarmed,  were 
purfued  like  deer  into  the  thick  of  the  forefts,  devoured  by  dogs,  killed 
with  gun  (hot,  or  furprifed  and  burnt  in  their  habitations. 

The  Spaniards  had  hitherto  only  vilited  the  continent :  from  what  they 
faw  with  their  eyes,  or  learned  by  report,  they  conje£lured  that  this  part 
of  the  new  Vvorld  would  aftbrd  a  ftill  more  valuable  conqueft.  Fernando 
Cortez  is  difpatched  from  Cuba  with  600  men,  18  horfes,  and  a  fmall 
number  of  field-pieces.  With  this  inconfiderable  force,  he  propofes  to 
fubdue  the  moft  powerful  ftate  on  the  continent  of  America  :  this  was  the 
empire  of  Mexico  ;  rich,  powerful,  and  inhabited  by  millions  of  Indians, 
pallionately  fond  of  war,  and  then  headed  by  Montezuma,  whofe  fame  in 
arms  flruck  terror  into  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  extended  over  one 
half  the  globe.  Never  hiftory,  to  be  true,  was  more  improbable  and  ro- 
mantic than  that  of  this  war.  The  empire  of  Mexico  had  fubfifted  for 
ages :  its  inhabitants  were  not  rude  and  barbarous ;  every  thing  announced 
a  poliflied  and  intelligent  people.  They  knew,  like  the  Egyptians  of  old, 
whofe  wifdora  is  flill  admired  in  this  particular,  that  the  year  conlifted 
nearly  of  56^  days.  Their  fuperioriry  in  military  affairs  was  the  obje(!^ 
of  admiration  and  terror  over  all  the  continent ;  and  their  government^ 
founded  on  the  lure  bafis  of  laws  com.bined  with  religion,  feemed  to  bid 
defiance  to  time  itfelf.  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  fituared  in 
the  middle  of  a  fpacious  lake,  was  the  noblefi:  monument  of  Americaa 
indufiry :  it  communicated  with  the  continent  by  iramenfe  caufev/ays, 
which  were  carried  through  the  lake.  The  city  v;as  admired  for  its 
"buildings,  all  of  fione,  its  fquares  and  market-places,  the  fliops  which 
glitter^  v/ith  gold  and  filver,  and  the  fumptuous  palaces  of  Montezuma, 
fotne  ere6ted  on  columns  of  jafper,  and  containing  whatever  was  moft  rare, 
curious,  or  ufeful.  But  all  the  grandeur  of  this  empire  could  not  defend 
againft  the  Spaniards*  Cortez,  in  his  march,  met  with  feeble  oppofi.- 
tion  from  the  nations  along  the  coaft  of  Mexico,  who  Vvcre  terrified  at 
their  firR  appearance  :  the  warlike  animals,  on  which  the  Sjianifh  officers 
were  mounted,  the  artificial  thunder  which  iffued  from  their  hands,  the 
wooden  cafJies  which  had  wafted  them  over  the  ocean,  ftruck  a  panic 
into  the  natives,  from  v.'hich  they  did  not  recoyer  until  it  was  too  late, 
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Wherever  the  Spaniards  marched  they  fpared  no  age  or  fex,  nothing  fa- 
cred  or  prophane.  At  lail,  the  inhabitants  of  Talafca,  and  fome  other 
ftates  on  the  coaft,  defpairing  of  being  able  to  oppofe  them,  entered  intf> 
their  alliance,  and  join  armies  with  thofe  terrible,  and,  as  they  believed, 
invincible  conquerors.  Cortez,  thus  reinforced,  marched  onward  to 
Mexico ;  and,  in  his  progrefs,  difcovers  a  volcano  of  fulphur  and  falt-petre, 
whence  he  could  fupply  himfelf  with  powder.  MontezAima  heard  of  his 
progrefs  without  daring  to  oppofe  it.  This'  fovereign  commanded  30 
vaffals,  of  whom  each  could  appear  at  the  head  of  ico,ooo  combatants, 
armed  wi^h  bows  and  arrows,  and  yet  he  dares  not  refill:  a  handful  of 
Spaniards  aided  by  a  few  Americans,  whofe  allegiance  would  be  (liaken  by 
the  iirft  reverfe  of  fortune.  Such  was  the  difference  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  two  worlds,  and  the  fame  of  the  Spanifii  victories,  which 
always  marched  before  them. 

By  fending  a  rich  prefent  of  gold,  which  only  whetted  the  Spanifh  ava- 
rice, Montezuma  hailened  the  approach  of  the  enemy.    No  oppofition 
is  made  to  their  entry  into  his  capital.    A  palace  is  fet  apart  for  Cortez 
and  his  companions,  who  are  already  treated  as  the  mailers  of  the  new 
world.    He  had  good  leafon,  however,  to  diilruft  the  affe£ted  politenefs  of 
this  emperor,  under  which  he  fufpeded  fome  plot  for  his  deftrudion  to  be 
concealed  ;  but  he  had  no  pretence  for  violence  ;  Montezuma  loaded  him 
with  kindnefs,  and  with  gold  in  greater  quantities  than  he  demanded, 
and  his  palace  was  furrounded  with  artillery,  the  moil  frightful  of  ail 
engines  to  the  Americans.    At  laft  a  circumilance  fell  out  v/hich  afforded 
Cortez  a  pretext  for  beginning  hoililities.    In  order  to  fecure  a  commu- 
nication by  fea  to  receive  the  ncceffary  reinforcements,  he  had  ercfted 
a  fort,  and  left  a  fmall  garrifon  behind  him  at  Vera  Cruz,  which  has 
iince  become  an  emporium  of  commerce  between  Europe  and  America. 
He  underffood  that  the  Americans  in  the  neighbourhood  had  attacked  this 
garrifon  in  his  abfence,  and  that  a  Spaniard  was  killed  in  the  aftion ;  that 
Montezuma  himfelf  was  privy  to  this  violence,  and  had  iffued  orders  that 
the  head  of  the  ilain  Spaniard  {hould  be  carried  through  his  provinces, 
to  deftroy  a  belief,  which  then  prevailed  among  them,  that  the  Europeans 
were  immortal.    Upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  Cortez  went  in  perfon 
to  the  emperor,  attended  by  a  few  of  his  moil  experienced  officers.  Mon- 
tezuma pleaded  iimocence,  in  which  Cortez  feemed  extremely  ready  to 
believe  him,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  he  alledged  that  the  Spaniards  in 
general  would  never  be  perfuaded  of  it,  unlefs  he  returned  along  with  them 
to  their  reiidence,  which  would  remove  all  jealoufy  betweeivthe  two  na- 
tions.   The  fuccefs  of  this  interview  ihewed  the  fuperiority  of  the  Euro- 
pean addrefs,    A  powerful  monarch,  in  the  middle  of  his  own  palace, 
and  furrounded  by  his  guards,  gave  himfelf  up.  a  prifoner,  to  be  difpofed 
of  according  to  the  inclination  of  a  few  gentlemen  who  came  to  demand 
*him.    Cortez  had  now  got  into  his  hands  an  engine  by  which  everything 
might  be  accompliOied.    The  Americans  had  the  highefl  refpe6l,  or  rather 
a  fuperfcitioiis  veneration  for  their  emperor.    Cortez,  therefore,  by  keep- 
ing him  in  his  power,  allowing  him  to  enjoy  every  mark  of  royalty  but 
his  , freedom,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
character,  being  able  to  flatter  all  hk  tafles  and  paffions,  maintained  the 
eafy  fovereignty  of  Mexico,  by  governing  its  prince.    Did  the  Mexicans, 
grown  familiar  with  the  Spaniards,  begin  to  abate  of  their  refpe(S;  ?  Mon- 
teziirna  was  thefirfi;  to  teach  them  more  politenefs.    Was  there  a  tumult 
excited  through  the  cruelty  or  avarice  of  the  Spaniards?  Montezuma 
,?.K;*;rided  the  battlements  of  his  prifoiJ,  and  harangued  his  Mexicans  into 
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order  and  fubmiflion.  This  farce  continued  a  long  while  ;  but  on  one  of 
thefe  occafions,  when  Montezuma  was  fliamefully  difgracing  his  charatler 
by  juHifying  the  enemies  of  his  country,  a  Hone,  from  an  unknown  hand, 
flruck  him  on  the  temple,  which  in  a  few  days  occaiioned  his  death.  The 
Mexicans,  now  delivered  from  this  emperor,  who  co-operated  fo  llrongly 
with  the  Spaniards,  eled  a  new  prince,  the  famous  Gatimozln,  who  from 
the  beginning  dilcovered  an  implacable  animofity  againft  the  Spanifli 
name.  Under  his  conduct  the  unhappy  Mexicans  ruflied  againft  thofe 
very  men,  whom  a  little  before  they  had  offered  to  worOrlp.  The  Spa- 
niards, however,  by  the  dexterous  management  of  Cor'-'=;z,  vvcre  too  firm- 
ly eftablifhed  to  be  expelled  from  Mexico.  The  immenfe  tribute  which  the 
grandees  of  this  country  had  agreed  to  pay  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
amounted  to  600,000  marks  of  pure  gold,  belides  an  amazing  quantity  or 
precious  ilones,  a  fifth  part  of  which,  dlihibuted  among  his  foldiers, 
Simulated  their  avarice  and  their  courage,  and  made  them  willing  to 
perifii  rather  than  part  with  fo  precious  a  booty.  The  Mexicans,  however,; 
made  no  fmall  efforts  for  independence  ;  but  all  their  valour,  and  defpair 
itfelf,  gave  way  before  what  they  called  the  Spanifh  thunder.  Gatimozin 
and  the  emprefs  were  taken  prifoners.  This  was  the  prince  who,  when 
he  lay  firetched  on  burning  coals,  by  order  of  one  of  the  receivers  of  the 
king  of  Spain's  exchequer,  who  inflided  the  torture  to  make  him  difcover 
into  what  part  of  the  lake  he  had  thrown  his  riches,  faid  to  his  high  prieft, 
condemned  to  the  fame  punifliment,  and  making  hideous  cries,  Do 
you  take  me  to  lay  on  a  bedof  rofes  The  high  prieft  remained  filent, 
and  died  in  an  a6l  of  obedience  to  his  fovereign.  Cortez,  by  getting  a 
fecond  emperor  into  his  hands,  made  a  complete  conqueft  of  Mexico  ; 
with  which  the  Cailille  D'Or,  Darien,  and  other  provincesj  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards. 

While  Cortez  and- his  foldiers  were  employed  in  reducing  Mexico, 
they  got  intelligence  of  another  great  empire,  iituated  towards  the  equi-» 
nodial  line  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  which  was  faid  to  abound  in 
gold  and  filver,  and  precious  flones,  and  to  be  governed  by  a  prince  more 
magnificent  than  Montezuma.  This  was  the  empire  of  Peru,  which  ex- 
tended in  length  near  30  degrees,  and  was  the  only  other  country  in  Ame^ 
rica,  which  deferved  the  name  of  a  civilized  kingdom.  Whether  it  hap- 
pened, that  the  Spanifh  government  had  not  received  certain  intelligence 
concerning  Peru,  or  that,  being  engaged  in  a  multiplicity  of  other  con- 
cerns, they  did  not  chufe  to  adventure  on  new  enterprizes  ;  certain  it  is, 
that  this  extenfive  country,  more  important  than  Mexico  itfelf,  was  re- 
duced by  the  endeavours,  and  at  the  expence,  of  three  private  perfons,. 
The  names  of  thefe  were,  Francis  Pizarro,  Almagro,  and  Lucques,  a 
priefl:,  and  a  man  of  ccnfiderable  fortune.  The  two  former  v/ere  natives 
of  Panama,  men  of  doubtful  birth,  and  of  low  education.  Pizarro,  the 
foul  of  the  enterprize,  could  neither  read  nor  write.  They  failed  ovef 
into  Spain,  and  without  difficulty  obtained  a  grant  of  what  they  fliould 
conquer*  Pizarro  then  fet  out  for  the  conquefl  of  Peru,  with  z^o  foot^ 
60  horfe,  and  12  fmall  pieces  of  cannon,  drawn  by  llaves  from  the  con^ 
quered  countries,  if  we  refled  that  the  Peruvians  naturally  entertained 
the  fame  prejudices  with  the  Mexicans,  in  favour  of  the  Spanifh  nation, 
and  were  befide,  of  a  chara6ler  ftill  more  foft  and  umvarlike,  it  need  not 
furpriie  us,  after  what  has  been  faid  of  the  conquefi  of  Mexico,  that 
with  this  inconfiderable  force,  Pizarro  (hould  make  a  deep  impfeffion  on 
the  Peruvian  empire.  There  were  particular  circiimftnnces  likewife  which 
confpired  to  aififl  him,  and  which,  as  they  difcover  fomevvhat  of  the 
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lililory,  religion,  and  Hate  of  the  human  mind  iiithis  immenfe  continenj^ 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  reiate. 

Mango  Capac  was  the  founder  of  the  Peruvian  empire.    He  was  one 
of  thofe  uncommon  men,  who,  caiiY>  and  difpairionate  themfelves,  caa 
obferve  the  paffions  of  their  feUow-creatures,  and  turn  them  to  their  own 
profit  or  glory.    He  obfervcd  that  the  people  of  Peru  were  naturally  fuper- 
ititious,  and  had  a  particular  veneration  for  the  fun.  He  pretended  therefore 
to  bedefcended  from  that  luminary,  wkofe  worlhip  he  was  fent  to  ellablifhy 
and  whofe  authority  he  was  entitled  to  bear.    By  this  liory,  romantic 
it  appears,  he  eafily  deceived  a  credulous  people,  and  brought  a  large 
extent  of  territory  under  his  jurifdid ion. ;  a  larger  Hill  he  fubdued  by  his 
arms  ;  but  both  the  force  and  the  deceit  he  employed  for  the  mofl  laudable 
purpofes.    He  united  and  civilised  the  diltrefled  barbarous  people ;  he- 
bent  them  to  laws  and  arts  ;  he  foftened  them  by  the  inftitution  of  a  bene- 
volent religion;  in  fhort,  there  was  no  part  of  America,  where  agriculture 
and  the  arts  were  fo  afliduouliy  culiivatcd,  and  where  the  people  were  o£ 
fo  mild  and  ingenuous  manners.    A  race  of  princes  fucceeded  Mango, 
diilinguiflied  by  the  title  of  Yncas,  and  revered  by  the  people  as  defcendants' 
of  their  great  God  the  Sun.    1  he  twelfth  of  thefe  was  now  on  the  throne, 
and   named  Atabalipa.    His  father,  Guaiana  Capac,   had  conquered 
the  province  <5^f  Quito,  which  now  makes  a  part  of  Spanidi  Peru.  To 
fecure  himfelf  in  the  poiTeffion,  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  natural 
prince  of  that  country,  and  of  this  marriage  was  fprung  Atabalipa.  His 
elder  brother,  named  Huefcar,  of  a  different  mother,  had  claimed  the 
fucceffion  to  the  whole  of  his  father's  dominions,  not  excepting  Quito, 
which  devolved  on  the  younger  by  a  double  connexion.    A  civil  war  had 
been  kindled  on  this  account,  which,  after  various  turns  of  fortune,  and 
greatly  weakening  the  kingdom,  ended  in   favour  of  Atabalipa,  wha 
detained  Huefcar,  as  a  prifoner,  iiithe  tower  of  Cufco,  the  capital  of  the 
Peruvian  empire.    In  this  feeble  and  disjointed  flate  was  the  kingdom^ 
of  Peru,  when  Pizarro  made  his  arrival.    The  ominous  predidions  of 
religion  too,  as  in  moft  other  cafes,  joined  their  force  to  human  calamitieSe. 
Prophecies  were  recorded,  dreams  were  recolle(51ed,  which  foretold  the 
fubjedlion  of  the  empire,  by  unknown  perfons,  whofe  defcription  exacSiiy 
correfponded  to  the  appearance  of  the  Spaniards.    In  thefe  circumftanccs,, 
Atabalipa,  inftead  of  oppofmg  the  Spaniards,  fet  himfelf  to  procure  their 
favour.    Plzarro,  however,  whofe  temper  partook  of  the  msannefs  of  his 
education,  had  no  conception  of  d  jaling  gently  with  thofe  he  called  Bar- 
barians, but  who,  however,  though  lels  acquainted  with  the  cruel  art  of 
dcftroying  their  fellow-creatures,  v^^ere  more  civilized  than  himfelf.  While 
he  was  engaged  in  conference,  therefore,  with  Atabalipa,  his  men,  as  they 
had  been  previoufly  inflrudled,  furloufly  attacked  ths  guards  of  that  prince, 
and  having  butchered  ^ooo  of  them,  as  they  were  preffing  forward,  v/ith- 
out  regard  to  their  particular  fafery,  to  defend  the  facred  perfon  of  their 
monarch,  feized  Atabalipa  himfelf,  whom  they  carried  off  to  the  Spanilh 
quarters.    Pizarro,  with  the  fovereign  in  his  hands,  might  already  be 
deemed  the  mailer  of  Peru for  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  as 
llrongly  attached  to  their  emperor,  as  the  Mexicans  themfeives.  Ataba-«= 
Hpa  was  not  long  in  their  hands  before  he  began  to  treat  of  his  ranfom. 
On  this  cccaiion  the  ancient  ornaments,  amaiied  by  a  long  line  of  mag- 
nificent kings,  the  hallowed  treafures  of  the  moil  magnificent  temples^ 
were  brouj^ht  out  to  fave  him,  who  was  the  fupport  of  the  kingdom,  and 
of  the  religion.    While  Pizarro  vv'as  engaged  in  this  negociation,  by 
which  he  propofed,  without  releafiug  the  emperor,,  to  get  into^  his  pollellioa 
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«.n  immen,re  quantity  of  his  beloved  g'old,  the  arrival  of  Almagro  caired 
fome  embarraifment  in  his  affairs.  The  friendihip,  or  rather  the  ext-:riial 
Iheu'  of  friendihip,  bctv/een  trx'.'c  men,  was  folcly  founded  on  the  pi  inc:ij)le 
of  avarice,  an<i  a  bold  enterj^rizing  fpirit,  to  which  nothing  appeared 
too  dangerous,  that  might  gratiry  their  ruling  paffion.  When  their  iu- 
terells,  therefore,  happened  to  interfere,  it  was  not  to  be  thought  that  any 
meafures  could  be  kept  between  them.  Fizarro  expeded  to  enjoy  the 
moft  conhderabie  (hare  of  the  treafuve,  ariiing  from  the  emperor's  random, 
becaufe  he  had  the  chief  hand  in  acquiring  it.  Almagro  iuliiied  on  being 
upon  an  equal  footing;  and,  at  length,  ieit  the  common  caiife  might  fiiifer 
by  any  rupture  between  them,  this  diipofition  was  agreed  to  :  the  ranfom 
is  paid  in  without  delay,  a  fum  exceeding  their  conception,  but  not 
capable  to  gratify  their  avarice,  it  exceeded  1,500,000!.  ilerling,  -dud 
confidering  the  value  of  money  at  that  time,  Vvas  prodigious  :  on  the  divi- 
xiend,  after  dedu<^ing  a  fifth  tcv  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  fiiares  of  the 
chief  comm^anders  and  ofhcers,  each  private  foldier  had  above  20C0I. 
EngliPn  money.  With  fuch  fortunes  it  was  not  to  be  expet'^ed  that  a 
mercenary  army  would  incline  to  be  fubjedled  to  the  rigours  of  military 
'difcipline.  They  iafiiied  on  being  difbanded,  that  they  might  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labour  in  qtsiet.  Pizarro  complied  with  this  demand,  fen- 
lible  that  avarice  would  ftill  detain  a  number  in  his  army,  and  that  thole 
who  returned  with  fuch  magnificent  fortunes,  would  induce  new  adven- 
turers to  purfue  the  fame  plan  for  acquiring  gold.  Thefe  wife  refleftions 
were  abundantly  verified  ;  it  was  impoffible  to  fend  out  better  recruiting 
officers,  than  thofe  who  had  themlelves  fo  much  profited  by  the  field  ; 
new  foldiers  coniiantly  arrived,  and  the  American  armies  nevei*  wanted 
reinforcements. 

This  immenfe  rsinfom  was  only  a  farther  reafon  for  detaining  Atabalipa 
in  confinement,  until  they  difcovered  whether  he  had  another  treafure  to 
gratify  their  avarice.    But  whether  they  believed  he  had  no  more  to  give, 
and  were  unwilling  to  employ  their  troops  in  guarding  a  prince,  from 
whom  they  expected  no  farther  advantage,  or  that  Pizarro  had  conceived 
an  averlion  againll  the  Peruvian  emperor,  on  account  of  fome  inftances 
"of  craft  and  policy  which 'he  obferved  in  his  characler,  and  which  he 
•conceived  might  prove  dangerous  to  his  affairs,  it  is  certain,  that,  by  his 
command,  Atabalipa  was  put  to  death.    To  juftify  this  cruel  proceeding, 
a  fhaiG  charge  was  exhibited  againll  the  unhappy  ptince,  in  which  he  was 
accufed  of  idolatry,  of  having  many  concubines,  and  other  circumfiances 
■of  equal  impertinence.    The  only  juft  ground  of  accufation  againff  him 
was,  that  his  brother  Huefcar  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  command; 
and  even  this  was  confiderably  palliated,  becaufe  Haefcar  hnd  been  plot- 
ting his  deftruction,  that  he  might  eilabliih  himfelf  on  the  throne.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  Ynca,  a  number  of  candidates  appeared  for  the  throne. 
The  principal  nobility  fet  up  the  full  brother  of  Huefcar  ;  Pizarro  fet  up 
a  fon  of  Atabalipa  ;  and  two  generals  of  the  Peruvians  endeavoured  to 
eftablifh  themfelves  b^  the  affiftance  of  the  army.    Thefe  dillradions, 
-which  in  another  empire  would  have  been  extremely  hurtful,  and  even 
here  at  another  time,  were  at  prefent  rather  advantageous  to  the  Peruvian 
affairs.    The  candidates  fought  againfi:  one  another^  their  battles  accuf- 
tomed  theharmlefs  people  to  blood  ;  and  fucli  is  the  preference  of  a  fpirit 
of  any  kind  raifed  in  a  nation  to  a  tot  d  lethargy,  that  in  the  courfe  of 
thofe  quarrels  among  themfelves,  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  afiumed  fome 
courage  againft  the  Spaniards,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  ultimate  caufe 
of  all  their  calamities.    The  lofTes  which  the  Spaniards  met  with  iu  thete 
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quarrels^  though  inconfiderable  in  themfclves,  were  rendered  dangerous 
by  lelTening  the  opinion  of  their  invincibility,  which  they  were  careful  to 
preferve  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world.  This  confideration 
^^ngaged  Pizarro  to  conclude  a  truce;  and  this  interval  he  employed  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  famous  city  Lima,  and  in  fettling  the 
Spaniards  hi  the  country.  But  as  foon  as  a  favourable  opportunity  offered, 
he  renewed  the  war  againft  the  Indians,  and,  after  many  difficulties,  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  Cufco,  the  capital  of  the  empire.  While  he  was  en- 
gaged in  thefe  conqueils,  new  grants  and  fupplies  arrived  from  Spain. 
Fizarro  obtained  200  leagues  along  the  fea  coaft,  to  thefouthward  of  what 
had  been  before  granted,  and  Almagro  200  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of 
Pizarro's  government.  This  divifion  occaiioned  a  warm  difpiite  between 
thern,  each  reckoning  Cufco  within  his  own  didridt.  But  the  dexterity 
of  Fizarro  brought  about  a  reconciliation.  He  perfuaded  his  rival,  that 
the  country  which  really  belonged  to  him,  lay  to  the  fouthward  of  Cufco, 
?ind  that  it  was  no  way  inferior  in  riches,  and  might  be  as  eafily  con- 
quered as  Peru.  He  offered  him  his  affiflance,  in  the  expedition,  the  fuc- 
Cefs  of  which  he  did  not  even  call  in  queftion. 

Almagro,  that  he  might  have  the  honour  of  fubduing  a.  kingdom  for 
himfelf,  liftened  to  his  advice;  and  joining  as  many  of  Pizarro's  troops 
to  his  own  as  he  judged  neceffary,  penetrated,  with  great  danger  and 
flifficLilty,  into  Chili ;  lofmg  many  of  his  men  as  he  paffed  over  moun- 
tains of  an  immenfe  height,  and  always  covered  with  fnow.  He  reduced, 
however,  a  very  confiderable  part  of  this  country.  But  the  Peruvians 
were  now  become  too  much  acquainted  with  war,  not  to  take  advantage 
of  the  diviiion  of  the  Spanifli  troops.  They  made  an  effort  for  regaining 
their  capital,  in  which,  Fizarro  being  indifpofed,  and  Almagro  removed 
at  a  diilance,  they  were  well  nigh  fuccefsful.  The  latter,  however, 
no  fooner  got  notice  of  the  fiege  of  Cufco,  than,  relinquiOiing  all  views 
qf  diftant  conquefts,  he  returned  to  fecure  the  grand  obje6l  of  their 
former  labours.  He  raifed  the  fieg^e  with  infinite  llauiyhter  of  .the  affail- 
ants;  but,  having  obtained  poffeflion  of  the  city,  he  was  unwilhng  to  give 
it  up  to  Pizarro,  who  now  approached  with  an  army,  and  knew  of  no 
other  enemy  but  the  Peruvians,  This  difpute  occafioned  a  long  and 
hloody  ftruggle  between  them,  in  which  the  turns  of  fortune  were  various, 
^nd  the  refentment  fierce  on  both  fides,  becaufe  the  fate  of  the  vanquifhed 
was  certain  death.  This  was  the  lot  of  Almagro,  who,  in  an  advanced 
age,  fell  a  vittim  to  the  fecurity  of  a  rival,  in  whofe  dangers  and  triumphs 
he  had  long  fliared,  and  with  whom,  from  the  beginning  of  the  enter- 
pr|ze,  he  had  been  intimately  connefted.  During  the  courfe  of  this  civil 
iyar,  many  Peruvians  ferved  in  the  Spanilh  armies,  and  learned,  from  the 
pradjce  of  Chriftians,  to  butcher  one  another.  That  blinded  nation, 
hovv^ever,  at  length  opened  their  eyes,  and  took  a  very  remarkable  refo- 
lution.  They  faw  the  ferocity  of  the  Europeans,  their  unextinguidiable 
refentment  and  avarice,  and  they  conje6turcd  that  thefe  palfions  would 
never  permit ^their  contefts  to  fabfide.  Let  us  retire,  faid  they,  from 
among  them,  let  us  fly  to  our  mountains;  they  will  fpeedily  deftroy  one 
another,  and  then  Vv'e  may  return  in  peace  to  our  former  habitations. 
Tbjs  refolution  was  inflantly  put  in  practice ;  the  Peruvians  difperfed, 
and  left  the  Spaniards  in  their  capital.  Had  the  force  on  each  fide  been 
^xaclly  equal,  this  fingular  policy  of  the  natives  of  Peru  might  have  been 
Intended  with  fuccefs.  But  the  vidory  of  Pizarro  put  an  end  to  Alma- 
gro's  ]if(%  and  the  hopes  of  the  Peruvians,  who  have  never  fince  ventured 
to  make  head  againlt  the  Spaniards. 


OF  AMERICA. 


Pi^aiTo,  now  Tole  mafter  of  the  field,  and  of  the  richeft  empire  in  th^ 
world,  was  lull  urged  on,  by  his  ambition,  to  undertake  new^  enterprizes. 
The  fouthern  countries  of  America,  into  which  he  had  lome  time  before 
difpatched  Almagro,  offeied  the  richefl  conqueft.  Towards  this  quarter 
the  mountains  of  Potofi,  compofed  of  entire  filver,  had  been  difcovered, 
the  (hell  of  which  only  remains  at  prefent.  He  therefore  followed  the 
track  of  Ahnagro  into  Chili,  and  reduced  another  part  of  that  country. 
Orellana,  one  of  his  commanders,  palTed  the  Andes,  and  failed  down  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Amazons:  an  immenfe  navigation,  which  dif- 
covered a  rich  and  delightful  country,  but  as  it  is  moftly  fiat,  and  there- 
tore  not  abounding  in  minerals,  the  Spaniards  then,  and  ever  fince,, 
negle6led  it.  Pizarro  m.eeting  with  repeated  fuccefs,  and  having  no  fupe- 
rior  to  control,  no  rival  to  keep  him  within  bounds,  now  gave  loofe 
reins  to  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  temper,  and  behaved  with  the  bafeft 
tyranny  and  cruelty  againft  all  who  had  not  concurred  in  his  defigns. 
This  condu6r  raifed  a  confpiracy  ag'ainft  him,  to  which  he  fell  a  facrifice 
in  his  ovi^n  palace,  and  in  the  city  of  Lima,  which  hehimfelf  had  founded. 
The  partifans  of  old  Almagro,  declared  his  fon  of  the  fame  name  their 
viceroy.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  though  extremely  well  fatis- 
fied  with  the  fate  of  Pizarro,  did  not  concur  with  this  declaration.  They 
waited  the  orders  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  then  king  of  Spain,  who 
fent  over  Veca  di  Cailro  to  be  their  governor.  This  man,  by  his  inte- 
grity and  vvifdom,  was  admirably  well  fitted  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the 
colony,  and  to  place  every  thing  on  the  mofc  advantageous  footing,  both, 
for  it  and  for  the  mother  country.  By  his  prudent  management  the 
mines  of  La  Plata  and  Pctofi,  which  u'ere  formerly  a  matter  of  private 
plunder,  became  an  ohjed  of  public  utility  to  the  court  of  Spain.  The 
parties  were  filenced  or  craflied  ;  young  Almagro,  who  would  hearken  to 
no  terms  of  accomm.odation,  was  put  to  death;  and  a  tranquillity,  fince 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  unknown,  was  redored  to  Peru.  It  feems, 
however,  that  De  Caftro  had  not  been  fufBciently  (killed  in  gaining  the 
favour  of  the  Spanifli  miniflry,  by  proper  bribes  or  promifes,  which  a 
miniftry  would  always  expert  from  the  governor  of  fo  rich  a  country.  By 
their  advice  a  council  was  fent  over  to  control  De  Cafito,  and  the 
colony  Was  again  unfettled.  The  parties  but  jult  extinguiQied,  began  to 
blaze  anevv^ ;  and  Gonzalo,  the  brother  of  the  famous  Pizarro,  fet  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  his  brother's  partlfans,  wirh  whom  many  new  mal- 
contents had  united.  It  was  now  no  longer  a  dlfpute  between  governors 
about  the  bounds  of  their  jurifdidion.  Gonzalo  Pizarro  only  paid  a  nomi- 
nal fubmillion  to  the  king.  He  ftrengthened  daily,  and  even  went  fo  far  as 
to  behead  a  governor,  Vv^o  was  fent  over  to  curb  him.  He  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  admiral  of  the  Spanifli  fleet  in  the  South  Seas,  by  whofe 
means  he  propofed  to  hinder  the  landing  of  any  troops  from  Spain,  an,d 
he  had  a  view  of  uniting  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  in  his  revolt. 

Such  was  thelituation  of  aftairs,  when  the  court  of  Spain,  fenfible  of 
their  miflake  in  not  fending  into  America  men  whofe  charader  and  virtue 
only,  and  not  importunity  and  cabal,  pleaded  in  their  behalf,  difpatched, 
wirh  unlimited  powers,  Peter  de  la  Gafga,  a  man  differing  only  from 
Caflro,  by  being  of  a  more  mild  and  infinuating  behaviour,  but  with  the 
fame  love  of  juHice,  the  fame  greatnefs  of  foUl,  and  the  fame  difinterelled 
ipiiit.  All  thofe  vvho  had  not  joined  in  Pizarro's  revolt,  flocked  under 
bis  itandard;  many  of  his  friends,  charmed  with  the  behavious  of  Gafga, 
forfook  their  old  connections  :  the  admiral  was  gained  over  by  infinuation 
to  return  to  his  duty  ;  and  Pizarro  himfelf  was  offered  a  full  indemnity, 
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provided  he  flioiild  return  to  the  aUcglaiice  of  the  Spanifh  crown •  But 
lo  intoxicating-  are  the  ideas  of  royalty,  that  Pizarro  was  inclined  to  run 
every  hazard,  rather  than  I'ubmlt  to  any  officer  of  Spain.  With  thofc  of 
his  parrilans,  therefore,  who  ftill  continued  to  adhere  to  his  intereft,  he 
determined  to  venture  a  battle,  in  which  he  was  conquered  and  taken 
prifoner.  Kis  execution  followed  foon  after  ;  and  thus  the  brother  of 
him,  who  conquered  Peru  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  fell  a  facrifice  to  the 
lecLirity  of  the  Spanifli  dominion  over  that  country. 

The  conqueft  of  the  great  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  is  the  only 
part  o^  the  American  hiitory,  which  deferves  to  be  treated  under  the 
prefent  head.  Vv^hat  relates  to  the  redudion  of  the  other  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent  or  ot  the  illands,  if  it  contains  either  inftru6fion  or  entertainment, 
lhall  be  handled  under  theie  particular  countries.  We  now  proceed  to 
treat  of  the  manners,  government,  religion,  and  whatever  compofes  the 
character  vof  the  natives  of  America ;  and  as  thefe  are  extremely  fimilar 
all  over  this  p.irt  of  the  globe,  we  ihall  fpeak  of  them  in  general,  in 
order  to  fave  continual  reperitionSj  noticing  at  the  fame  time,  when  we 
enter  upon  the  defcription  or  the  particular  countries,  whatever  is  peculiar 
or  remarkable  in  the  inhabitants  of  each. 


Of  the  original  Inhabitants  of  America. 

TH  E  difcovery  of  America  has  not  only  opened  a  new  fource  of 
wealth  to  the  bufy  and  commercial  part  of  Europe,  but  an  exten* 
five  field  of  fpeculation  to  the  philofopher,  who  would  trace  the  charader 
of  m:)n  under  various  degrees  of  refinement,  and  obferve  the  movements 
of  the  human  heart,  or  the  operations  of  the  human  underilanding,  when 
untutored  by  fcience  or  untainted  with  corruption,  So  flriking  feemed 
^he  difparity  between  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  the  natives  of  Ame- 
rica, that  fome  fpeculative  men  have  ventured  to  affirm,  that  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  they  fhould  be  of  the  fame  fpecies,  or  derived  from  one  common 
fource.  This  concluiion,  however,  is  extremely  ill-founded.  The  cha^ 
raders  of  mankind  may  be  infinitely  varied  according  to  the  different  de- 
grees of  improvement  at  which  they  are  arrived,  the  manner  in  which 
they  acquire  the  neceffiries  of  life,  the  force  of  cuftom  and  habit,  and 
a  multiplicity  of  other  circumflances  too  particular  to  be  mentioned,  and 
too  various  to  be  reduced  under  any  general  head.  But  the  great  out- 
lines of  humanity  are  to  be  difcovered  among  them  all,  notwithflandlng 
the  various  ihades  which  chara£ferife  nations,  and  diflinguifli  them  from 
each  other. 

^  When  the  thirft  of  gold  carried  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  beyond  the 
Atlantio,  they  found  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world  immerfed  in  what 
they  reckoned  barbarity,  but  which,  however,  was  a  ftate  of  honeft  inde-r 
pendencc,  and  noble  fimplicity.  Except  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
empires  of  Peru  and  IVJexico,  v/ho,  comparatively  fpeaking,  were  refined 
nation?,  the  natives  of  America  were  unacquainted  with  almofl;  every  Eu- 
ropean arr  ;  even  agriculture  itfeifj  .the  mofl  ufeful  of  them  all,  was 
hardly  known,  or  Ci-dtivatcd  very  fparingly.  The  only  method  on  which 
they  depended  for  acquiring  the  neceffaries  of  life,  was  by  hunting  the 
wild  animals,  which  their  mountains  and  foreils  fupplied  in  grcat  abun- 
dance. This  exercife,  which  among  them  is  a  moll:  ferious  occupation, 
gives  a  ilrength  au4  ^igility  to  their  iimbs^  unknown  among  other  nations^ 
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The  fame  caufe,  perhaps,  renders  their  bodies,  in  general,  where  the  rays 
of  the  fun  are  not  too  violent,  uncommonly  ftrait  and  well  proportionf  d. 
Their  mufcles  are  firm  and  flrong;  their  bodies  and  heads  Ikttiih,  which 
is  the  effed  of  art;  their  featuies  are  regular,  but  their  countenances 
iierce,  their  hair  long,   black,  lank,  and  as  flrong  as  that  of  a  horfe. 
The  colour  of  their  {kin  is  a  reddilh  brown,  admn-ed  among  them,  and 
heightened  by  the  conftant  ufe  of  bears  fat  and  paint.    The  ch^.rafter 
of  the  Indians  is  altogether  founded  upon  their  circu  in  fiances  and  vv.iv  of 
life.    A  people  who  are  conftantly  employed  in  procuring  the  means  or  n 
precarious  fublifcence,  who  live  by  hunting  the  wild  animals,  and  who 
are  generally  engaged  in  war  with  their  neighbours,  cannot  be  iuppofecl 
to  en-;oy  much  gaiety  of  temper,  or  high  flow  of  fpirits.    T  he  Indians 
therefore  are,  in  general,  grave  even  to  fadnefs  ;  they  have  nothing  of  thac 
giddy  vivacity  peculiar  to  fome  nations  in  Europe,  and  they  delpife  it. 
Their  behaviour  to  thofe  about  them  is  regular,  modeft,  and  relpedlfuL 
Ig::orant  of  the  arts  of  amufement,  of  which  that  of  faying  trifles  agree- 
ably, is  one  of  the  mofl:  conflderable,  they  never  fpeak  but  when  they  have 
fomething  important  to  obferve;  and  all  their  adions,  words,  and  evtu 
looks,  are  attended  with  feme  meaning.    This  is  extremely  natural  to 
men  v/ho  are  alrnoft  continually  engaged  in  purfuits,  which  to  them  aic 
of  the  higheft  importance.    1  heir  fubnftence  depends  entirely  on  what 
they  procure  with  their  hands ;  and  their  lives,  their  honour,  and  every 
thing  dear  to  them,  may  be  lofl  by  the  Imallefl  inattention  to  the  defigns 
of  their  enemies.    As  they  have  no  particular  objed  to  attach  them  to  one 
place  rather  than  another,  they  fly  wherever  they  exped  to  find  the  neccf- 
iaries  of  life  in  greateft  abundance.  Cities,  which  are  the  eftefts  cf  agricul- 
ture and  arts,  they  have  none.    The  different  tribes  or  nations  are  for 
the  fame  reafon  extremely  fmall,  when  compared  with  civilifed  focieties, 
in  which  induflry,  arts,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  have  united  a  vair 
number  of  individuals,  whom  a  complicated  luxury  renders  ufeful  to  one 
another.    Thefe  fmall  tribes  live  at  an  immenfe  diilance  ;  they  are  fepa- 
rated  by  a  defer t  frontier,  and  hid  in  the  bofom  of  impenetrable  and  al- 
mofl  boundlefs  forefls. 

There  is  eftabli(hed  in  each  foclety  a  certain  fpccies  of  government, 
which  over  the  whole  continent  of  America  prevails,  with  exceeding  liitle 
variation  J  becaufe  over  the  v/hole  of  this  continent  the  manners  and  \v::y 
of  life  are  nearly  flmilar  and  uniform.    Without  art?,  riches,  or  iuxusy, 
the  great  inltruments  cA  fubjeftion  in  polifhed  locieties,  an  American  has 
no  method  by  which  he  can  render  himfeif  conflderable  among  his  com- 
panions, but  by  a  fuperiority  in  perfonal  quaiides  of  body  or  mind. 
But  as  nature  has  not  been  very  lavifh  in  her  perfonal  diftinft'ions,  where 
ail  enjoy  the  fame  education,  all  are  pretty  much  equal,  and  will  deflre 
to  rem.ain  fo.   Liberty  therefore  is  the  prevailing  paflion  of  the  American?, 
and  their  government,  under  the  influence  of  this  fentiment,  is  better 
fecured  than  by  the  wifelt  political  regulations.    They  are  very  far,  how- 
ever, from  defpifing  ail  forts  of  authority  ;  they  are  attentive  to  the  \  oice 
of  wifdom,  which  experience  has  conferred  on  the  aged,  and  they  cnliii: 
under  the  banners  of  the  chief,  in  whofe  valour  and  military  addrefs  rliey 
have  learned  to  repofe  their  confidence.    In  every  fociety  therefore  there  is 
to  be  confldered  the  power  of  the  chief  and  of  the  elders :  and  according 
as  the  government  inclines  more  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  mcnarchial,  or  as  a  fpecics  of  ariftocracy.    Among  thole 
tribes  which  are  mofl:  engaged  in  war,  the  power  of  the  chief  is  naturally 
^predominant^  becaufe  the  idea  of  having  a  miliiary  leader^  was  the  firft 
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fcurce  of  his  fiTperiority,  and  the  continual  exigencies  of  the  flate  reqmr- 
ing  fuch  a  leader,_  will  continue  to  fupport  and  even  to  enhance  it.  His 
power,  however,  is  rather  perluafive  than  coerfive :  he  is  reverenced  as  a 
father,  rather  than  feared  as  a  monarch.    He  has  no  guards,  no  prifons 
no  officers  of  juflice,  and  one  ad  of  ill-judged  violence  would  pull  him 
from  the  throne.    The  elders,  in  the  other  form  of  government  which 
may  be  confidered  as  an  ariftocracy,  have  no  more  power.    In  fome  tribes 
indeed  there  are  a  kind  of  hereditary  nobility,  whofe  influence  beino-  con- 
ftantly  augmented  by  time,  is  more  confiderable.    But  this  fource  ofpower, 
which  depends  chiefly  on  the  imagination,  by  which  we  annex  to  the 
merit  of  our  contemporaries,   that  of  their  forefathers,  is  too  refined  to 
he  very  common  among  the  natives  of  America.    In  moft  countries  there- 
fore age  ^alone  is_  fufficient  for  acquiring  refpe-fl,  influence,  and  autho- 
rity.   It  is  age  which  teaches  experience,  and  experience  is  the  only  fource 
of  knowledge  among  a  barbarous  people.    Among  thofe  perfons  bufmefs 
is  conduced  with  the  utmoft  fimplicity,  and  which  may  recall  to  thofe  who 
sre  acquainted  with  antiquity,  a  picture  of  the  moft  early  ages.  The  heads 
of  families  meet  together  in  a  houfe  or  cabin,  appointed  for  the  purpofe. 
Here  the  buhnefs  is  difcuffed,  and  here  thofe  of  the  nation,  dillinguifhed 
for  their  eloquence  or  wifdom,  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  thofe 
talents.    Their  orators,  like  thofe  of  Homer,  exprefs  themfelves  in  a 
bold  figurative  ftyle,  flronger  than  refined,  or  rather  foftened  nations, 
can  well  bear,  and  with  geilures  equally  violent,  but  often  extremely 
natural  and  expreflive.    When  the  bufinefs  is  over,  and  they  happen  to 
he  well  provided  in  food,  they  appoint  a  feaft  upon  the  occafion,  of  which 
almoft  the  whole  nation  partakes.    The  feaft  is  accompanied  with  a  fono- 
in  which  the  real,  or  fabulous  exploits  of  their  forefathers  are  celebrated. 
They  have  dances  too,  though,  like  thofe  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
chiefly  of  the  military  kind,  and  their  mufic  and  dancing  accompanies 
every  feaft. 

It  often  happens,  that  thofe  different  tribes  or  nations,  fcattered  as  they 
me  at  an  immenfe  diftance  from  one  another,  meet  in  their  excurfions 
after  prey.  If  there  fubfifts  no  animoiity  between  them,  which  feldom  is 
the  cafe,  they  behave  in  the  moft  friendly  and  courteous  manner.  But  if 
they  happen  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  war,  or  if  there  has  been  no  previous  inter- 
courfe  between  them.,  all  who  are  not  friends  being  deemed  enemies,  they 
iight  with  the  moft  favagc  fury. 

War,  if  we  except  hunting,  is  the  only  employment  of  the  men;  as  to 
every  other  concern,  and  even  the  Httle  agriculture  they  enjoy,  it  is  left 
to  the  women.  Their  moft  common  motive  for  entering  into  a  war,  when 
it  does  not  arife  from  an  accidental  rencounter  or  interference,  is  either  to 
revenge  themfelves  for  the  death  of  fome  loft  friend,  or  to  acquire  pri- 
foners,  who  may  aftift  them  in  their  hunting,  and  whom  they  adopt  into 
their  fbciety.  Thefe  w^ars  are  either  undertaken  by  fome  private  adven- 
turers, or  at  the  inftancc  of  the  whole  community.  In  the  latter  cafe,  all 
the  young  men,  who  are  difpofed  to  go  out  to  battle,  for  no  one  is  com- 
pelled contrary  to  his  inclination,  give  a  bit  of  wood  to  the  chief,  as 
a  token  of  their  deftgn  to  accompany  him,  For  every  thing  among  rhefe 
people  is  tranfafted  wilh  a  great  deal  of  ceremony  and  many  form.s.  The 
chief,  who  is  to  conduft  them,  fafts  feveral  days,  during  which  he  con- 
verfes  with  no  one,  and  is  particularly  careful  to  obferve  his  dreams, 
which  the  prefumption  natural  to  favages  generally  renders  as  favourable 
as  he  could  dehre.  A  variety  of  other  fuperftitions  and  ceremonies  are 
obferved.    One  of  the  moft  hideous  is  fettiiig  the  w^ir  kettis  on  fire. 
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3g  an  emblem  that  they  are  going  out  to  devour  their  enemies,  which 
among  fome  nations  mull  formerly  have  been  the  cafe,  lince  they  ftill  con- 
tinue to  exprefs  it  in  clear  terms,  and  ufe  an  emblem  fignificant  of  the  an- 
cient ufuge.  Then  they  difpatch  aporcelane,  or  large  Ihell  to  their  allies, 
inviting  them  to  come  along,  and  drink  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  For 
with  the  Americans,  as  with  the  Greeks  of  old, 

"  A  generous  friendfliip  no  cold  medium  knows, 
But  with  one  love,  with  one  refentment  glows.'* 
They  think  that  thofe  in  their  alliance  muft  not  only  adopt  their  enmities, 
but  have  their  refentment  wound  up  to  the  fame  pitch  with  themfeves. 
And  indeed  no  people  carry  their  friendfliips,  or  their  refentments,  fo  far 
as  they  do  ;  and  this  is  what  fhould  be  expe6led  from  their  peculiar  cir- 
cumilances;  that  principle  in  human  nature,  which  is  the  fpring  of  the 
focial  afiedions,  afts  with  fo  much  the  greater  force,  the  more  it  is 
retrained.  The  Americans,  who  live  in  fmall  focieties,  who  fee  few" 
objeds  and  few  perfons,  become  wonderfully  attached  to  thefe  objefts 
and  perfons,  and  cannot  be  deprived  of  them,  without  feeling  themfelves 
miferable.  Their  ideas  are  too  confined,  their  breads  are  too  narrow  to 
entertain  the  fentimcnts  of  general  benevolence,  or  even  of  ordinary  huma- 
nity. But  this  very  clrcuraflance,  while  it  makes  them  cruel  and  favage 
to  an  incredible  degree,  towards  thofe  with  whom  they  are  at  war,  adds 
a  new  force  to  their  particular  friendlliips,  and  to  the  common  tie  which 
unites  the  members  of  the  fame  tribe,  or  of  thofe  different  tribes  which 
are  in  alliance  with  one  another.  Without  attending  to  this  reflexion, 
fome  fa6ts  we  are  going  to  relate  would  excite  our  wonder  without  in- 
forming our  reafon,  and  we  fhould  be  bewildered  in  a  number  of  par- 
ticulars feemingly  oppofite  to  one  another,  without  being  fenlible  of  the 
general  caufe  from  which  the)^  proceed. 

Having  finifhedall  the  ceremonies  previous  to  the  war,  they  iffue  forth 
with  their  faces  blackened  with  charcoal,  intermixed  with  flreaks  of  ver- 
milion, which  give  them  a  moft  horrid  appearance.  Then  they  exchange 
their  cloaths  with  their  friends,  and  difpofe  of  all  their  finery  to  the  wo- 
men, who  accompany  them  a  confiderable  dillance  to  receive  thofe  laft 
tokens  of  eternal  triendfhip. 

The  great  qualities  in  an  Indian  war  are  vigilance  and  attention,  to 
give  and  to  avoid  a  furprize  ;  and  indeed  in  thefe  they  are  fuperior  to  all 
nations  in  the  world.  Accullomed  to  continual  wanderings  in  the  forefts. 
having  their  perceptions  fharpened  by  keen  necefiity,  and  living  in  every 
refpeft  according  to  nature,  their  external  fenfes  have  a  degree  of  acute- 
nefs  which  at  firil:  view  appears  incredible.  They  can  trace  out  their 
enemies,  at  an  immenfe  diftance,  by  the  fmoak  of  their  fires,  which  they 
fmell,  and  by  the  tracks  of  their  feet  on  the  ground,  imperceptible  to  an 
European  eye,  but  which  they  can  count  and  diftinguifli  with  the  utmoil 
facility.  They  even  diilinguifh  the  different  nations  with  whom  they  are 
acquainted,  and  can  determine  the  precife  time  when  they  pafled,  where 
an  European  conld  not,  with  .all  his  glaffes,  diftinguifh  footfteps  at  all. 
Thefe  circumilances,  however,  are  of  fmall  importance,  becaufe  their 
enemies  are  no  lefs  acquainted  with  them.  When  they  go  out,  there- 
fore, they  take  care  to  avoid  making  ufe  of  any  thing  by  which  they 
might  run  the  danger  of  a  difcovery.  They  light  no  fire  to  warm  thera- 
feives,  or  to  prepare  their  vi6fuals ;  they  lie  clofe  to  the  ground  all  day, 
and  travel  only  in  the  night ;  and  marching  along  in  files,  he  that  clofes 
the  rear  diligently  covers  with  leaves  the  tracks  of  his  own  feet,  and  of 
their's  who  preceded  him.    V/hen  they  halt  to  refrefli  themfelves,  fcouts 
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are  feiit  o\it  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  and  beat  up  every  place  where 
they  lulpect  an  enemy  may  lie  concealed.    In  this  manner  they  enter  una- 
wares the  viUages  of"  their  foes,  and  while  the  flower  of  the  nation  are 
engaged  in  hunting,  maffacre  all  the  children,  women,  and  helplefs  old 
men,   or   make  prifoners  of  as  many  as  they  can  manage,   or  have 
itrength  enough  to  be  ufeful  to  their  nation.    But  when  the  enemy  is  ap- 
prized of  their  defign,  and  coming  on  in  arms  againft  them,  they  throw 
themfelves  flat  on  the  ground  among  the  withered  herbs  and  leaves, 
which  their  faces  are  painted  to  refemble.    Then  they  allow  a  part  to 
pafs  unmolcfied,  when  all  at  once,  with  a  tremendous  fliout,  rifnig  up 
irom  their  ambufn,  they  pour  a  florm  of  mufquet  bullets  on  their  foes. 
The  party  attacked  returns  the  fame  cry.    Every  one  fhelters  himfelf  with 
a  tree,  and  returns  the  fire  of  the  adverfe  party,  as  foon  as  they  raifc 
themfelves  from  the  ground  to  give  a  fecond  fire.    Thus  does  the  battle 
continue  until  one  party  is  fo  much  weakened,  as  to  be  incapable  of  far- 
ther refillance.    But  if  the  force  on  each  fide  continues  nearly  equal,  the 
fierce  fpirits  of  the  favages,  inflamed  by  the  lofs  of  their  friends,  can  no 
longer  be  reflrained.    They  abandon  this  dillant  war,  they  ru{h  upon  one 
another  wirh  clubs  and  hatchets  in  their  hands,  magnifying  their  own 
^courage,  and  infulting  their  enemies  with  the  bitterefl:  reproaches.  A 
cruel  combat  enfues,  death  appears  in  a  thoufand  hideous  forms,  which 
would  congeal  the  blood  of  civilized  nations  to  behold,  but  which  roufe 
the  fury  of  favages.    They  trample,  they  infult  over  the  dead  bodies, 
tearuig  the  fcalp  from  the  head,  wallowing  in  their  blood  like  wild  beads, 
and  fometimes  devouring  their  flelh.    The  flame  rages  on  till  it  meets 
with  no  refiftance,  then  the  prifoners  are  fecured,  thofe  unhappy  men, 
whofe  fate  is  a  thoufand  times  more  dreadful  than  their's  who  have  died  in 
the  field.    The  conquerers  fet  up  a  hideous  howling  to  lament  the  triends 
they  have  loft.    They  approach  in  a  melancholy  and  fevere  gloom  to  their 
own  village,  a  meflenger  is  fent  to  announce  their  arrival,  and  the  women 
v^'ith  frightful  flirieks  come  out  to  mourn  their  dead  brothers,  or  their 
huibands.    When  they  are  arrived,  the  chief  relates  in  a  low  voice  to  the 
elders  a  circumllantial  account  of  every  particular  of  the  expedition.  The 
orator  proclaims  aloud  this  account  to  the  people,  and  as  he  mentions  the 
names  of  thofe  who  have  fallen,  the  fhrieks  of  the  women  are  redoubled. 
The  m.en  too  join  in  thcfe  cries,  according  as  each  is  moil:  conne6led  with 
the  deceafed,  by  blood  or  friendfhip.    The  lafi  ceremony  is  thp  procla- 
mation of  the  vi6lory ;  each  individual  then  forgets  his  private  misfortune, 
ai^d  joins  in  the  triumph  of  his  nation  ;  all  tears  are  wiped  from  their 
e-yes,  and  by  an  unaccountable  tranfition,  they  pafs  in  a  moment  from  the 
|^)itternefs  of  forrow,  to  an  extravagance  of  joy.    But  the  treatment  of 
the  prifoners,  whofe  fate  all  this  time  remains  undecided,  is  what  chiefly 
cliarafterifes  the  favages. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  flrength  of  their  aifeaions  or  refent^ 
ments.  United  as  they  are  in  fmall  focieties,  conne(51:ed  within  themfelves 
by  the  firmefl:  ties,  their  friendly  aftedions,  which  glow  with  the  mod 
intenfe  warmth  wirhin  the  walls  of  their  own  village,  feldom  extend  beyond 
them.  They  feel  nothing  for  the  enemies  of  their  nation;^  and  their 
rcfentment  is  eafily  extended  from  the  individual,  who  has  injured  them, 
to  all  others  of  the  fame  tribe.  The  prifoners,  who  have  themfelves  the 
fame  feelings,  know  the  intentions  of  the  conquerers,  and  are  prepared 
for  them.  The  perfon,  who  has  taken  the  captive,  attends  him  to  the 
rottag^c,  where,  according  to  the  diflribution  made  by  the  elders,  he  is 
atli  veered  to  fupply  the  lofs  of  a  citizen.    If  thofe  who  receive  him  have 
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their  family  weakened  by  war  or  other  accidents,  they  adopt  the  captive 
iiito  the  family,  of  which  he  becomes  a  member.    But  if  they  have  no 
occafion  for  him,  or  the  refentment  for  the  lofs  of  their  friends  be  too 
hio-h  to  endure  the  fight  of  any  conneded  with  thofe  who  were  con- 
cerned in  it,  they  fentence  him  to  death.    All  thofe  who  have  met  with 
the  fame  fevere  fentence  being  colleded,  the  whole  nation  is  affembled  at 
the  execution,  as  for  fome  great  folemnity.    A  fcaftbld  is  ere6:ed,  and  the' 
prifoners  are  tied  to  the  ftake,  where  they  commence  their  death-fong, 
and  prepare  for  the  enfuing  fcene  of  cruelty  with  the  moft  undaunted 
couracre.    The  enemies,  on  the  other  fide,  are  determined  te>  put  it  ta 
the  proof,  by  the  moil:  refined  and  exquifite  tortures.    I'hey  begin  at  the 
extremity  of  his  body,  and  gradually  approach  the  more  vital  parts.  One 
plucks  out  his  nails  by  the  roots,  one  by  one ;  another  takes  a  finger  inta 
his  mouth,  and  tears  off  the  flefh  with  his  teeth  ;  a  third  thrufts  the  finger^ 
mangled  as  it  is,  into  the  bowl  of  a  pipe  made  red  hot,  which  he  fmoaks 
like  tobacco  j  then  they  pound  his  toes  and  fingers  to  pieces  between  twa 
licnes ;  they  pull  off  the  flefh  from  the  teeth,  and  cut  circles  about  his 
joints,  and  gailies  in  the  flefhy  parts  of  his  limbs,  which  they  fear  imme- 
diately with  red  hot  irons,  cutting,  burning,  and  pinching  them  alter- 
nately ;  they  pull  off  his  flefh,  thus  mangled  and  roafted,  bit  by  bit,  de- 
vouring it  with  greedinefs,  and  fmearing  their  faces  with  the  blood  in  an: 
enthufiafm  of  horror  and  fury.    When  they  have  thus  torn  off  the  ilefli, 
they  twift  the  bare  nerves  and  tendons  about  an  iron,  tearing  and  fnap ping 
them,  whilft  others  are  employed  in  pulling  and  extending  the  limbs  in 
every  way  that  can  increafe  the  torment.    This  continues  often  five  or  fix: 
hours,  and  foraetimes,  fuch  is  the  ftrength  of  the  favages,  days  together. 
Then  they  frequently  unbind  him,  to  give  a  breathing  to  their  fury,  to 
think  what  new  torments  they  {hall  inflid,  and  to  refrefh  the  ftrength  of 
the  fufferer,  who,  wearied  outwath  fuch  a  variety  of  unheard-of  torments^ 
often  falls  into  fo  profound  fleep,  that  they  are  obliged  to  apply  the  fire 
to  awake  him  and  renew  his  fufferings.    He  is  again  faifened  to  the  flake,, 
and  again  they  renew  their  cruelty  ;  they  ilick  him  all  over  with  fmall 
matches  of  wood,  that  eafily  take  fire  but  burn  (lowly;  they  continuallv 
run  lliarp  reeds  into  every  part  of  his  body  ;  they  drag  out  his  teeth  with 
pincers,  and  thrufi:  out  nis  eyes ;  and  lallly,  after  having  burned  his  fiefii 
from  the  bones  with  flow  fires ;  after  having  fo  mangled  the  body  that  it 
is  all  but  one  wound;  after  having  mutilated  the  face  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  carry  nothing  human  in  it ;  after  having  peeled  the  {km  from  the 
head,  and  poured  a  heap  of  red  hot  coals,  or  boiling  water,  on  the 
naked  IkuU,  they  once  more  unbind  the  wretch,  who,  blind,  and  ftag> 
gering  with  pain  and  weaknefs,  alTaulted  and  pelted  upon  every  fide  with 
clubs  and  Hones,  now  up,  now  down,  falling  into  their  fires  at  every  flep,, 
runs  hither  and  thiiher,  until  one  of  the  chiefs,  whether  out  of  compalTion, 
or  weary  of  cruelty,  puts  an  end  to  his  life  with  a  club  or  a  dagger.  The 
body  is  then  put  into  a  kettle,  and  this  barbarous  employment  is  fucceeded 
by  a  feaft  as  barbarous. 

The  women,  forgetting  the  human  as  well  hs  the  female  nature,  and 
transformed  into  fomething  worfQ  than  furies,  a6f  their  parts,  and  even 
outdo  the  men  in  this  fcene  of  horror,  while  the  principal  perfons  of  the 
^country  fit  round  the  ftake  fmoaking  and  looking  on  without  the  leail 
emotion.  What  is  mod:  extraordinary,  the  fufferer  himfelf  in  the  little 
intervals  of  his  torments  fm.okes  too,  appears  unconcerned,  and  con- 
venes with  his  torturers  about  indifferent  matters.  Indeed,  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  execution,  there  fecms  a  conteil  between  him  and  them 
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which  fliall  exceed,  they  in  infllding-  the  mofl  horrid  pains,  or  he  in  en- 
during them,  with  a  firmnefs  and  conilancy  almoft  above  human  :  not  a 
groan,  not  a  figh,  not  a  dillortion  of  countenance  efcapes  him  ;  he  pof- 
fefies  his  mind  entirely  in  the  midfl  of  his  torments  ;  he  recounts  his  own 
exploits ;  he  informs  them  what  cruelties  he  has  infliftcd  upon  their  coun- 
trymen, and  threatens  them  with  the  revenge  that  will  attend  his  death  : 
and  though  his  reproaches  exafperate  them  to  a  perfedt  madnefs  and  fury, 
he  continues  his  infults  even  of  their  ignorance  of  the  art  of  tormenting, 
pointing  out  himfelf  more  exquifite  methods,  and  more  fenfible  parts  of 
the  body  to  be  afflicted.  The  women  have  this  part  of  courage  as  well  as 
the  men ;  and  it  is  as  rare  for  an  Indian  to  behave  otherwife,  as  it  would 
be  for  any  European  to  fufferas  an  Indian.  Such  is  the  wonderful  power 
of  an  early  inifitution,  and  a  ferocious  thirft  of  glory.  /  am  hra^ve  and 
intrepiJ^  exclaims  the  favage  in  the  face  of  his  tormentors,  /  do  not  fear 
deaths  nor  any  kind  of  tortures  \  thofe  ivho  fear  them  are  co^jjards ;  they  are 
lefs  than  'women  ;  life  is  nothing  to  thofe  that  have  courage :  may  my  ene7nies 
ie  confoiinded  <with  defpair  and  rage  !  Oh  !  that  I  could  devour  ihem^  and 
drink  their  blood  to  the  laft  drop, 

I  do  not  dwell  upon  thefe  circumflances  of  cruelty,  which  fo  degrade 
human  nature,  out  of  choice  ;  but,  as  all  who  mention  the  cuftoms  of 
this  people  have  infi Tied  upon  their  behaviour  in  this  refpe6l  very  particu- 
larly, and  as  it  feenis  necelTary  to  give  a  true  idea  of  their  charadler,  I 
did  not  chufe  to  omit  it.  And  what  is  ftill  more  important,  it  ferves  to 
Ihew  in  the  ftrongeft  light,  to  v/hat  an  inconceivable  degree  of  barbarity, 
to  what  a  pitch  the  paffions  of  men  may  be  carried,  when  untamed  by  the 
refinements  of  poliflied  fociety,  when  let  loofe  from  the  goverment  of 
reafon,  and  uninfluenced  by  the  dictates  of  Chriftianity;  a  religion  that 
teaches  compaffion  to  our  enemies,  which  is  neither  known  nor  praftifcd 
in  other  inftitutions ;  and  it  will  make  us  more  fenfible  than  fome  appear 
to  be,  of  the  value  of  commerce,  the  arts  of  a  civilized  life,  and  the  light 
of  literature;  which,  if  they  have  abated  the  force  of  fome  of  the  natural 
virtues,  by  the  luxury  which  attends  them,  have  taken  out  likewife  the 
fting  of  our  natural  vices,  and  foftened  the  ferocity  of  the  human  race. 

Nothing  in  the  hillory  of  mankind,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  forms 
a  ftronger  contraft  than  this  cruelty  of  the  favages  towards  thofe  with 
whom  they  are  at  war,  and  the  warmth  of  their  affeftion  towards  their 
friends,  vv^ho  eonfiQ:  of  all  thofe  who  live  in  the  fame  village,  or  are  in 
alliance  with  it:  among  thefe  all  things  are  common  ;  and  this,  though 
it  may  in  part  arife  from  their  not  polTeffing  very  dilfinft  notions  of  fepa- 
rate  property,  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  ftrength  of  their  attachment; 
becaufe,  in  every  thing  elfe,  vvith  their  lives  as  well  as  their  fortunes,  they 
are  ready  to  ferve  their  friends.  Their  houfes,  their  proviiions,  even  their 
3'oung  women,  are  not  enough  to  oblige  a  gueft.  Has  any  one  of  thefe 
I'uc^ceeded  ill  in  his  hunting?  has  his  harvefl  failed?  oris  his  houfe  burned? 
he  feels  no  other  efFe6l  of  his  misfortune,  than  that  it  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  experience  the  benev  olence  and  regard  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens ;  but  to  the  enemies  of  his  country,  or  to  thofe  who  have  privately 
offended,  the  American  is  implacable.  He  conceals  his  fentiments,  he 
appears  reconciled,  until  by  fome  treachery  or  furprize  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  executing  an  horrible  revenge.  No  length  of  time  is  fufhcient 
to  allay  his  refentment ;  no  diftance  of  place  great  enough  to  proteft  the 
obje6t;  he  crofTes  the  fleepefl:  mountains,  he  pierces  the  mod  impenetrable 
forefts,  and  traverfes  the  mofl  hideous  bogs  and  deferts  for  feveral  hun- 
dreds of  miles ;  bearing  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons,  ths  fatigue  of  the 
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€?{pedltion,  the  extremes  of  hunger  and  thirft,  with  patience  and  chearfu!- 
nefs,  in  hopes  of  furprifing  his  enemy,  on  whom  he  exercifcs  the  moH 
(hocking  barbarities,  even  to  the  eating  of  his  flcHi.  To  fiich  extremes  do 
the  Indians  pulh  their  friendfhip  or  their  enmity;  and  fuch indeed  in  ge- 
neral is  the  character  of  all  ftrong  and  uncultivated  minds. 

But  what  we  have  faid  refpecting  the  Indians  would  be  a  faint  picture, 
did  we  omit  obferving  the  force  of  their  friendfhip,  which  principally  ap- 
pears by  the  treatment  of  their  dead.  'When  any  one  of  the  focicty  is  cut 
off,  he  is  lamented  by  the  whole:  on  this  occafion  a  thoufand  ceremonies 
are  praciifed  denoting  the  moft  lively  forrow.  Of  thcfe  the  moft  re- 
markable, as  it  difcovers  both  the  height  and  continuance  of  their  grief, 
is  what  they  call  the  feaft  of  the  dead,  or  the  feaft  of  fouls.  The  day  of 
this  ceremony  is  appointed  by  public  order,  and  nothing  is  omitted  that 
it  may  be  celebrated  with  the  utmoft  pomp  and  magnificence.  The  neigh- 
bouring tribes  are  invited  to  be  prefent,  and  to  join  in  the  folcmnity.  At 
this  time  all  who  have  died  ^lince  the  laft  folemn  occafion,  (which  is  re- 
newed every  ten  years  among  fome  tribes,  and  every  eight  among  others) 
are  taken  out  of  their  graves ;  thofe  who  have  been  interred  at  the  greateft 
diftance  from  the  villages  are  diligently  fought  for,  and  brought  to  this 
great  rendezvous  of  carcafles. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  horror  of  this  general  difinterment.  I 
cannot  defcribe  it  in  a  more  lively  manner  than  it  is  done  by  Lafitau,  to 
whom  v/e  are  indebted  for  the  moil  authentic  account  of  thole  nations. 

Without  queftion,  fays  he,  the  opening  of  thefc  tombs  difplays  one  of  the 
moft  llriking  fcenes  that  can  be  conceived  ;  this  humbling  portrait  of 
human  mifery,  in  fo  many  images  of  death  ;  v/hcrein  flie  feems  to  take 
a  pleafure  to  paint  herfelf  in  a  thoufand  various  fhapes  of  horror,  in  the 
feveral  carcaffes,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  corruption  has  prevailed 
over  them,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  has  attacked  them.    Some  ap]>ear 
dry  and  withered  ;  others  have  a  fort  of  parchment  upon  their  bones ; 
fome  look  as  if  they  were  baked  and  fmosked,  without  any  appearance 
of  rottennefs;  fome  are  juft  turning  towards  the  point  of  putrefaction; 
whilft  others  are  fwarming  with  worms,  and  drowned  with  corruption, 
I  know  not  which  ought  to  ftrike  us  moft,  the  horror  of  fo  fhocking  a  fight, 
or  the  tender  pity  and  affe6tion  of  thcfe  poor  people  towards  their  departed 
friends,  for  nothing  deferves  our  admiration  more  than  that  eager  dili- 
gence and  attention  v»ith  which  they  difcharge  this  melaricholy  duty  of 
their  tendernefs;  gathering  up  carefully  even  the  fmallell  bones;  handling 
the  carcalTes,  difguftfui  as  they  are,  with  every  thing  loathfomc,  cleanfing 
them  from  the  worms  and  carrying  them  upon  their  flioulders  through 
tirefome  journeys  of  feveral  days,  without  being  difcouraged  from  the 
offenfivenefs  of  the  fmell,  and  without  fuffering  any  other  emotions  to 
arife  than  thofe  of  regret,  for  having  loft  perfons  who  were  fo  dear  to  them 
in  their  lives,  and  fo  lamented  in  their  death. 

They  bring  them  into  their  cottages,  where  they  prepare  a  feaft  in 
honour  of  the  dead,  duriug  v/hich  their  great  actions  are  celebrated,  and 
all  the  tender  intercourfes  which  took  place  between  them  and  iheir  friends 
are  pioufty  called  to  mind.  The  ftrangers,  who  ha\e  come  fomietimes 
many  hundred  miles  to  be  prefent  on  the  occrifion,  join  in  the  tender  con- 
dolance ;  and  the  women,  by  frightful  flirieks,  demonftrare  that  they  are 
p'.erced  with  the  ftiarpeft  forrow.  Then  the  dead  bodies  are  carried  from 
the  cabins  for  the  general  reinterment.  A  great  pit  is  dug  in  the  ground, 
and  thither,  at  a  certain  time,  each  perfon,  attended  by  his  family  and 
friends,  marches  in  folemn  lilcnee,  bearing  the  dead  body  of  a  fbn,  a 
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father,  or  a  brother.  When  they  are  all  convened,  the  dead  bodieSj  ot 
the  daft  of  thofe  which  were  qnite  corrupted,  are  depofited  in  the  pit :  theri 
the  torrent  of  grief  breaks  out  anew.  Whatever  they  polTefs  moft  valuable 
is  interred  with  the  dead.  The  ftrangers  are  not  wanting  in  their  generolity, 
and  confer  thofe  prefects  which  they  have  brought  along  with  them  for  the 
purpofe.  Then  all  prefent  go  down  into  the  pit,  and  every  one  takes  a 
little  of  the  earth,  which  they  afterwards  preferve  with  the  moft  religious 
case.  The  bodies,  ranged  in  order,  are  covered  with  entire  new  furs, 
s-iid  over  thefe  with  bark,  on  which  they  throw  ftoncs,  wood,  and  earth. 
Then  taking  their  laft  farewel,  they  return  each  to  his  own  cabin. 

We  have  mentioned  that  in  this  ceremony  the  favages  offer  as  prefents 
to  the  dead  whatever  they  value  moft  highly.  This  cuftom,  which  is 
imiverfal  among  them,  arifes  from  a  rude  notion  of  the  immortality  of  the 
foul.  They  believe  this  dodrine  moft  firmly,  and  it  is  the  principal 
tenet  of  their  religion.  When  the  foul  is  feparated  from  the  body  of  their 
friends,  they  conceive  that  it  ftill  continues  to  hover  around  it,  and  to 
require  and  take  delight  in  the  liime  things  with  which  it  formerly  was 
pleafed.  After  a  certain  time,  however,  it  forfakes  its  dreary  maniion, ' 
and  departs  far  weftward  into  the  land  of  fpirits.  They  have  even  gone 
fo  far  as  to  make  a  diftinftion  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  world  ; 
fome  they  imagine,  particularly  thofe  who  in  their  life-time,  have  been 
fortunate  in  war,  poifefs  a  high  degree  of  happinefs,  have  a  place  for 
hunting  and  fifhing,  which  never  fails,  and  enjoy  all  fenfual  delights, 
without  labouring  hard  in  order  to  procure  them.  The  fouls  of  thofe,  on 
the  contrary,  who  happen  to  be  conquered  or  fiain  in  war,  are  extremely 
rniferable  atter  death.  A  future  ftate  therefore  is  not  at  all  confidered, 
among  the  favages,  as  a  place  of  retribution,  as  the  reward  of  humble 
virtue,  or  as  t^  puniftunent  of  profperous  vice.  They  rather  judge  of 
our  happinefs  in  the  next  world  by  v/hat  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  prefent. 

Their  tafte  for  war,  which  forms  the  chief  ingredient  in  their  charader, 
gives  a  ftrong  bias  to  their  religion.  Arefkoui,  or  the  god  of  battle,  is 
revered  as  the  great  god  of  the  Indians.  Him  they  invoke  before  they  go 
into  the  field:  according  as  his  difpoiitlon  is  more  or  lefs  favourable  to 
them,  they  conclude  they  will  be  more  or  lefs  fuccefsful.  Some  nations 
worft  ip  the  fun  and  moon ;  among  others  there  are  a  number  of  traditions, 
relative  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  gods:  tra- 
ditions which  refemblethe  Grecian  fables,  but  which  are  ftill  more  abfurd 
and  inconftftent.  But  religion  is  not  the  prevailing  charader  of  the 
Indians;  and  except  when  they  have  fome  immediate  occafion  for  the 
affiftance  of  their  gods,  they  pay  them  no  fort  of  worftiip.  Like  all  rude 
nations,  however,  they  are  ftrongly  addi6i:ed  to  fuperftition.  They  believe 
in  the  exiftence  of  a  number  of  good  and  bad  genii  or  fpirits,  who  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  mortals,  and  produce  all  our  happinefs  or  mifery. 
*  It  is  from  the  evil  genii  in  particular,  that  our  difeafes  proceed;  and  it  is 
to  the  good  genii  we  are  indebted  for  a  cure.  The  minifters  of  the  genii 
are  the  jugglers,  who  are  alfo  the  only  phylicians  among  the  favages. 
Thefe  jugglers  are  fuppofed  to  be  infpired  by  the  good  genii,  moft  com- 
monly in  their  dreams,  with  the  knowledge  of  future  events;  they  are 
called  in  to  the  affiftance  of  the  fick,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  informed  by 
the  genii  whether  they  will  get  over  the  dlfeafe,  and  in  what  way  they 
mufi  be  treated.  Bur  thefe  fpirits  are  extremeiy  fimple  in  their, fyftem  of 
phyfic,  and,  in  almoft  every  difeafe,  direft  the  juggler  to  th©  fame  remedy. 
The  patient  is  inolofed  in  a  narrow  cabin,  in  the  midft  of  which  is  a 
ftone  red  hot;  on  this  they  throw  water,  until  he  is  well  foaked  with  the 
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\!^^arm  vapour  and  his  own  fweat.  Then  they  hurry  him  from  the  bagnio, 
and  plunge  him  fuddenly  in  the  next  river.  This  coarfe  method,  which 
coils  many  their  lives,  often  performs  very  extraordinary  cures.  The 
jugglers  have  likewife  the  ufe  of  fome  fpecifics  of  wonderful  efficacy  ;  and 
all  the  favages  are  dexterous  in  curing  wounds  by  the  application  of  herbs. 
But  the  power  of  thefe  remedies  is  always  attributed  to  the  magical  cerC" 
monies  with  which  they  areadminiftered. 


A  general  Defcription  of  A  M  E  R  I  C  A. 

THIS  great  weilern  continent,  frequently  denominated  the  New 
World,  extends  from  8oth  deg*  north,  to  the  56th  deg.  fouth  lar. 
and  where  its  breadth  is  known,  from  the  35  th  to  the  1 36th  deg.  of  wefl:  Ion. 
from  London,  llretching  between  8  and  90C0  miles  in  lengthy  and  in  its 
greateft  breadth  3690.  It  fees  both  hemifpheres,  has  two  fumrners  and 
a  double  winter,  and  enjoys  all  the  variety  of  climates  which  the  earth 
affords.  It  is  waflied  by  the  two  great  oceans.  To  the  eaflward  it  has 
the  Atlantic,  which  divides  it  from  Europe  and  Africa.  To  the  weft  if 
has  the  Pacific,  or  great  South  Sea,  by  which  it  is  feparated  from  Afia. 
By  thefe  feas  it  may,  and  does,  carry  on  a  direft  commerce  with  the 
other  three  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  compofed  of  two  great  continents, 
one  on  the  north,  the  other  upon  the  fouth,  which  are  joined  by  the 
kingdom  of  Mexico,  which  forms  a  fort  of  ifthmus  i^'oo  miles  long,  and 
in  one  part  at  Darien,  fo  extremely  narrow,  as  to.  make  the  communica- 
tion between  the  two  oceans  by  no  means  difficult,  being  only  60  miles 
over.  In  the  great  gulph,  v/hich  is  formed  between  the  Ifthmus  and  the 
northern  and  fouthern  continents,  lie  an  infinite  multitude  of  illands, 
many  of  them  large,  moft  of  them  fertile,  and  denominated  the  Weft 
Indies,  in  contradiftin6lion  to  the  countries  and  iflands  of  Afia,  beyond  ths 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  are  called  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Before  we  begin  to  treat  of  feparate  countries  in  their  order,  we  muft, 
according  to  juft  method,  take  notice  of  tbofe  mountains  and  rivers,  which 
iiifdain,  as  it  were,  to  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  particular  pro- 
vinces, and  extend  over  a  great  part  of  the  continent.  For  though 
America  in  general  be  not  a  mountainous  country,  it  has  the  greateft 
mountains  in  the  world.  In  South  America  the  Andes,  or  Cordilleras, 
run  from  north  to  fouth  along  the  coaft  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  They  ex- 
ceed in  length  any  chain  of  mountains  in  the  other  parts  of  the  globe  ; 
extending  from  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien,  to  the  ftreights  of  Magellan,  they 
divide  the  whole  fouthern  parts  of  America,  and  run  a  length  of  4300 
miles.  Tl\e  height  is  as  remarkable  as  their  length,  for  though  In  part 
within  thetorid  zone,  they  are  conftantly  covered  with  fnow.  In  North 
America,  v/hich  is  chiefly  compofed  of  gentle  afcents  or  level  plains,  we 
know  of  no  confiderable  mountains,  except  tbofe  towards  the  pole,  and 
that  long  ridge  which  lies  on  the  back  of  our  fettlements,  feparating  our 
colonies  from  Canada  and  Louifi-ana,  which  we  call  the  Apalachian,  or 
Aleganey  mountains;  if  that  may  be  confidered  as  a  mountain,  which 
upon  one  fide  is  extremely  lofty,  but  upon  the  other  is  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  reft  of  the  country. 

America  is,  without  queftion,  that  part  of  the  globe  which  is  befl 
watered;  and  that  not  only  for  the  fupport  of  life,  and  all  the  purpofes  of 
fertility,  but  for  the  convenience  of  trade,  and  the  intercourfe  of  each 
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pan  with  the  others.  In  North  America,  fach  is  the  wifdom  and  goodncfs 
ot  the  Creator  of  the  univerfe,  thofe  vail  trafts  of  country,  fituated  beyond 
the  Apalachian  mountains,  at  an  immenfe  and  unknown  diitance  from  the 
ocean,  are  w^^itered  by  inland  fcas,  called  the  lakes  of  Canada,  which 
not  only  ccmmunicate  with  each  other,  but  give  rife  to  feveral  great:' 
rivers,  particularly  the  Miirifippi,  running  from  north  to  fouth  till  it  falls 
into  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  after  a  courfe,  including  its  turnings,  of  4500 
miles,  and  receiving  in  its  progrefs  the  vafl  tribute  of  the  Illinois,  the' 
ivlifaures,  the  Ohio,  and  other  great  rivers  fcarcely  inferior  to  the  Rhine , 
or  the  Danube ;  and  on  the  north,  the  river  St..  Laurence,  running  a  con- 
trary courfe  from  the  Miffihppi,  till  it  empties  itfelf  into  die  ocean  near 
Newfoundland  ;  all  of  them  being  almoif  navigable  to  their  heads,  lay- 
open  the  inmoil  receffes  of  this  great  continent,  and  afford  fuch  an  inlet 
for  commerce,  as  muft  produce  the  greatefl:  advantages,  whenever  the 
country  adjacent  fhall  come  to  be  fully  inbabited,  and  by  an  induftrious. 
and  civilized  people.  The  eaftern  fide  of  North  America,  which  makea 
a  part  of  the  britidi  empire,  befides  the  noble  rivers  Hudfon,  Delaware, 
Suftjuehana,  and  Potowmack,  fupplies  feveral  others  of  great  depth,, 
length,  and  commodious  navigation  :  hence  many  parts  of  our  fettlements 
are  fo  advantageoufly  interfered  with  navigable- rivers  and  creeks,  that  our 
planters,  without  exaggeration,  may  be  faid  to  have  each  a  harbour  at  his 
door. 

South  America  is,  if  poffible,  in  this  refpe6l  even  more  fortunate.  Jt 
fupplies  much  the  two  largeft  rivers  (excepting  the  Miffifippi)  in  the  world, 
the  river  of  Amazons,  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  Plate  River.  The 
-iirfl:  rifmg  in  Peru,  not  far  from  the  South  Sea,  paffes  from  well  to  eaft, 
and  falls  into  the  ocean  between  Brazil  and  Guiana,  after  a  courfe  of  more 
than  30C0  miles,  in  which  it  receives  a  prodigious  number  of  great  and 
navigable  rivers.  The  Rio  de  la  Plata,  rifes  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
and  having  its  ilrength  gradually  augmented,  by  an  acceffion  of  many 
powerful  ftreams,  difcharges  itfelf  with  fach  vehemence  into  the  fea,  as 
to  make  its  tafte  frefn  for  many  leagues  from  land.  Befides  thefe  there 
are  other  rivers  in  South  America,  of  which  the  Oronoquo,  is  the  niolt 
coni'iderabie.  , 

A  country  of  fuch  vaft  extent  on  each  fide  of  the  equator^  muil:  neccf- 
fariiy  have  a  variety  of  foils  as  well  as  climates.  It  is  a  treafary  of  nature^ 
producing  moft  of  the  metals,  minerals,  plants,  drugs,  fruits,  trees,  and 
u  GOu,  to  be  met  with  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  many  of  them 
in  greater  quantities  and  higher  perfettion.  The  gold  and  j^filver  of  Ame- 
rica has  fupp'ied  Europe  v/ith  fuch  immenfe  quantities  of  thofe  valuable 
metals,  that  they  are  becom.e  vaiHy  more  common  ;  fo  that  the  gold  and 
filvcr  of  Europe  now  bears  little  proportion  to  the  high  price  fet  upon  them 
*  before  the  difcovery  of  America, 

This  country  alfo  produces  diamonds,  pearls,  emeralds,  amethyfts,  and 
other  viiluable  ifones,  which  by  being  brought  intp  Europe,  have  coniri- 
buted  likewife  to  lower  their  value  j  and  which,  before  the  difcovery  of 
America,  we  v/ere  forced  to  buy  at  an  extravagant  rate  from  Afia  and 
Africa,  through  the  hands  of  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe,  who  then  en- 
groffed  the  trade  of  the  callern  world. 

i  ho'  the  Indians  (till  live  in  the  quiet  polTeffion  of  many  large  tracls, 
America,  fo  far  as  known,  is  chiefly  claimed,  and  divided  into  colonies,, 
by  three  European  nations,  the  Spaniards,  EngHih,  and  Portngueze.  ^  The 
Spaniards,  who,  as  they  firft  difcovered  it,  have  the  krgeft  and  richeft 
portion,  ejaending  from  New  Mexico  and  Louifiana,  in  . North  America, 
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to  the  freights  of  Magellan  in  the  South  Sea,  erccpting  the  large  province 
ot  Brazil,  which  belongs  to  Portugal;  for  though  the  French  and  Dutch 
have  iome  fons  upon  Surinam  and  Guiana^,  they  fcarcely  deierve  to  be 
coniidered  as  proprietors  of  any  part  of  the  fouthern  continent. 

Next  to  Spain,  the  moft  conliderable  proprietor  of  America  is  Great 
Britain,  who  derives  her  claim  to  North  America,  from  the  nrfc  dlfcovery' 
of  that  continent,  by  ."-.ebaltian  Cabot,  in  the  name  of  Henry  VII.  anno 
1497,  about  fix  years  after  the  difcovery  of  South  America  by  Columbus, 
in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain.  This  country  was  in  general  called 
Newfoundland,  a  name  vvhich  is  now  appropriated  folely  to  an  iiUuid  upon 
its  coait.  It  was  a  long  time  berore  we  made  any  attcrrr.^  icrtie  this 
country.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  an  uncommon  genius,  and  a  D';;ve  com- 
mander, firll:  iliewTd  the  way,  by  planting  a  colony  in  tl^ic  fouthern  part,, 
which  he  called  Virginia,  in  honour  of  his  miilrefs  queen  Elizabeth. 

The  French,  indeed,  from  this  period  until  the  conclufion  of  the  late 
war,  laid  a  claim  to,  and  a6tually  polTeiTed  Canada,  and  Louiiiana,  com.- 
prehcnding  all  that  extenfive  inland  country,  reaching  frcrxi  Hudlon's; 
Bay  on  the  north,  to  Mexico  and  the  gulf  of  the  fame  name  on  the 
fouth ;  regions  which  all  Europe  could  not  people  in  the  courfe  of  many 
ages ;  but  no  empire  however  extenfive,  no  ter'  itory  however  boundlefs, 
could  gratify  the  ambition  of  that  afpiring  nation ;  hence,  in  violation 
of  the  molt  folemn  treaties,  they  miade  continual  advances  on  the  back 
of  our  fettlements,  and  endeavoured  to  fecure  their  acquifiLions  by  a 
.chain  of  forts,  well  fupplied  with  every  engine  of  deftrudion,  the  hatchet 
and  fcalping  knife  not  excepted.  At  the  fame  time  they  did  not  fail  to 
cultivate  the  friendfliip  of  the  Indians,  whom  they  trained  to  the  ufe  of 
arms,  and  endeavoured  to  infpire  with  the  moll  unfavourable  opinion  of 
the  Engliih  nation,  and^the  moil  advantageous  idea  of  their  own ;  inft^gat- 
ing  tbefe  favagesto  commit  afts  of  the  moil  horrid  cruelty  on  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  who  rehded  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Engiiiri  fettlements.  The 
Britifh  colonies  thus  hemmaed  in,  and  confined  to  a  liip  ot  land  along  the 
eaftcoaft  by  an  ambitious  and  powerful  nation,  the  natural  rival,  and  enemy 
of  their  mother  country,  were  alarmed  at  the  impending  danger,  and  called 
aloud  for  affiftance.  The  Britifli  thunder  isfent  forth  to  aid  them.  It  was 
dire6ted  by  a  fet  of  heroes,  the  Scipios  of  modern  times.  A  long  and 
bloody  war  fucceeds,  with  Various  fuccefs  ;  the  military  genius  of  the 
Britifn  nation  proves  fuperlor  ;  the  combat  becomes  unequal,  their,  arms; 
bear  down  all  opofition,  and  the  fate  of  North  America  is  decided  oh  the 
heights  of  Quebec.  The  French  driven  out  of  Canada,  are  compelled  toi 
relinqulfh  all  their  polTeffions  in  Louifiana  eafiward  of  the  Milfilippl,  the 
mo  ft  beautiful  tra6t  of  country,  and  enjoying  the  rriildeil:  climate  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

Thus,  at  an  immenfe  expence,  and  with  the  lofs  of  many  brave  men, 
our  colonies  were  preferved,  fecured,  and  extended  fo,  far,  as  to  render 
it  diiiiculc  to  afcertain  the  precife  bounds  of  our  empire  in  North  America, 
to  the  northern  and  wefterii  fides;  for  to  the  nortluvard  it  fiiould  feem.^ 
that  we  might  extend  our  claims  quite  to  the  pole  itfclf,  nor  does  any 
nation  feem  inclined  to  difpute  the  property  of  this  norrhernmcft  country 
"Vv'ith  us;  If  we  fliould  chufe  to  take  our  fiiand  upon  the  northern  e^^rcre- 
imity,  and  look  tov/ards-the  fouth,  we  have  a  territory  extending  in  that 
afpeft,  from  the  pole  to  Cape  Florida,  dn  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  N,  lat» 
±5,  and  confequently  near  4C00  miles  long  in  a  direft  line ;  which  is  the 
more  vali^ahle,  as  it  includes'the  moft  temperate  climates  of  this  new  world, 
and  fuch  as  are  beff  fuited  to  Britifii  confiitutions.  But  to  the  wefHvard, 
cur  boundaries  reach  to  nations  unknown  even  to  the  native  Indians  of 
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Can?.da.  If  we  might  hazard  a  conie(fture,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the  extent 
of"  all  Europe.  This  vail:  empire  is  all  the  way  wafhed  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean  on  the  eaft,  and  on  the  Ibuth  by  the  gulph  of  Mexico.  We  have 
already  taken  notice  of  the  rivv».r  St.  Lawrence,  the  Miffilippi,  the  lakes 
of  Canada,  iuid  other  great  bodies  of  v\'ater,  which  fertilize  and  enrich  its 
northern  and  weftern  boundaries,  as  well  as  the  interior  parts. 

In  defcnbing  the  fituation,  extent,  and  boundaries  of  the  numerous 
colonies  which  now  compofe  this  great  empire,  we  have  totally  rejefled 
the  accounts  given  us  by  partial  French  v/riters,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Salmon, 
and  other  Engiifn  geographers,  if  men  deferve  that  name,  who  had  wan- 
dered fo  widely  from  the  truth,  and  who  have  been  at  no  pains  to  obtain 
the  lateil:  and  moit  authentic  in!"ormation.  This  we  thought  neceffary  to 
premife,  that  the  reader  may  be  prepared  for  the  following  table,  svhich 
he  will  find  to  differ  widely  from  any  book  of  geography  hitherto  pub- 
lifhed,  being,  csmpofed  from  the  latell  treaties,  and  the  bell:  maps  and  draw- 
ings in  confequence  of  thefe  treaties,  the  fureii  guides  in  giving  the  geo- 
graphy of  rhefe  important  provinces. 

The  multitude  of  illands  which  He  between  the  two  continents  of 
North  and  South  America,  are  divided  among  the  Spaniards,  EngliOi, 
and  French.  The  Dutch  indeed  poffefs  three  or  four  fm:all  iflands,  which 
in  any  other  hands  would  be  of  no  confequence  ;  and  the  Danes  have  one 
or  two,  but  they  hardly  deferve  to  be  named  among  the  pvoprielors  of 
America.  VVe  ihall  now  proceed  to  the  particular  provinces,  beginning, 
according  to  our  method,  with  the  north ;  but  as  Labrador  or  New  Bri- 
tain, and  the  countries  round  Hudfon's  Bay,  with  thofe  vaft  inhofpitable 
regions  towards  the  pole,  are  little  known,  we  can  only  include  within  the 
following  table,  the  colonies  that  have  been  formed  into  regular  govern*- 
nients,  which  bring  us  to  the  ^cth  degree  north  lat.  viz. 

The  Grand  Divifions  of  NORTH  AMERICA. 


*  Colonies. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Chief  Tov/ns. 

Dift.&  bearing 
from  London. 

Belongs  to 

Province  of  "j 
Quebec.  J 

800 

20j  louebec 

Great  Britain 

New  Scotiaud 

350 

250 

Halifax 

Ditto 

New  England 

55c     j  200 

Bofton 

2760  Vv\ 

Ditto 

New  York 

300 

New  York 

Ditto 

Nev/  Jerfey 

160 

60     jPerth  Amboy 

Ditto 

Per.fylvania 

300 

240 

Philadelphia 

Ditto 

Maryland 

140 

135 

Annapolis 

Ditto 

Virginia 

750 

240 

Williamfburg 

Ditto 

No.  Carolina 
So.  Carol  ua 
Georgia 

700 

380 

vVilmington 
Charles  town 
Savannah 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

E aft  Florida  \i 
WeitFlorida  J 

500 

440 

St.  Auguitin 
Penfacola 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Louifiana 

Bounds  uncleter. 

New  Orleans 

4080  S.  W. 

Spain 

NewMexico  > 
^<  California  I 

2000 

1600 

St.  Fee 
St.  Juan 

4320  S.W. 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Mexico  or 
Nev/  Spain, 

aooo 

600 

Mexico 

4900  s.  w. 

Ditto 

*  In  1-67,  an  idea  was  entertained  of  forming,  atthe  expence  of  the  crown,  three 
rew  governments  in  tlie  interior  parts  of  North  America,  viz.  one  on  the  Waters  be- 
tween 1  .ke  Huron  arid  lake  Erie,  one  on  tiieliliuois  country,  and  ene  on  the  kwer  part 
*f  the  river  Ohie. 
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principal  Islands  in  \ 

Slorth  America  be 

longing  to  the  Europeans  are, 

Islands. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Chief  Towns. 

Belongs  to 

Newfoundland 

200 

Placentia 

Great  Britain 

Cape  Breton 

no 

80 

Louilburg 

Ditto 

^St.  John's 

60 

30 

Charlotte  'i'own 

Ditto 

The  Bermuda  ifles 

20,000  acres 

St.  Gcorp-e 

Ditto 

The  Bahama  ditto 

very  numerous 

Nallau 

Ditto 

— 

-—  — .  

Jamaica 

140 

60 

K-inglton 

JJillO 

Barbadoes 

14 

Bridgetown 

Ditto 

^-'V-     V-^llJL             L'llwl  3 

20 

7 

BalTe-terre 

Ditto 

A.ntio*ua 

20 

20 

St.  John  s 

Ditto 

each  of  thefe  Is 

Chixrles  Town 

Ditto 

Montferrat  J 

18  circum. 

Plymouth 

Ditto 

Barbuda 

20 

12 

Ditto 

Ang-uilla 

30 

10 

Ditto 

Dominica 

28 

13 

Ditto 

St.  Vincent 

24 

18 

Kingilon 

Ditto 

Granada 

30 

^5 

St.  George's 

Ditto 

Tobago 

3^ 

9 

Ditto 

Cuba 

700 

^  70 

Havannah 

Spain 

Hiipaniola 

450 

150 

St.  Domingo 

Do.  &  France 

Porto  Rico 

ICO 

40 

Porto  Rico 

Spain 

Trinidad 

90 

60 

Ditto 

Margarita 

40 

24 

Ditto 

Martinico 

60 

30 

St.  Peter's 

France 

Guadaloupe 

45 

38 

Baffe-terre 

Ditto 

St.  Lucia 

23 

12 

Ditto 

St.  Bartholomew'^ 
Dcleadaj  and  V 
Marigalaiite  j 

all  of  them  in- 
confiderable. 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

St.  Euftatia 

29 

circum. 

The  Bay 

Dutch 

Cural'foa 

30 

10 

Ditto 

St.  'I'homas 

15 

circum. 

Denmark 

.St.  Croix 

30 

10 

Baffe  End 

Ditto 

Grand  Divi lions  of 

SOUTH 

AMERICA. 

Nations. 

Leiigth. 

Breadth. 

Chief  cities. 

Dift.  &  bearing 
from  I^ondon. 

Belongs  to 

iTerra  Firma 

1400 

700 

Panam.a       j  4650  S.  W. 

Spain 

iPeru 

1800 

500 

Lima      /  ' 

5520  S.  W. 

Ditto 

AmazonSj  a  very  large  country,  but  little  known  to 

the  Europeans, 

1200  L.  960  Br. 

jGuiana 

780 

480 

Surinam 
Cayenne 

3840  s.w. 

Dutch 
French 

iBrazii 

700 

St.  Sebaftian 

6000  S.  W. 

P(;rtu<:;ai 

Paraguay  or  L2.piata 

1500 

1000 

Buen.  Ayres 

6040  s. 

bpain  and  Jcfuitt, 

Chili 

1200 

1500 

St.  Jago  1 

6060  s. 

Spain 

Terre  Magellani- 
ca,  or  Patagonia 

The  Spaniards  took  pcifeiuon  of  it,   but  did  not  think  it 
Vk-'orth  while  to  fettle  there.  700  L.  300  B 
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BRITISH  AMERICA. 
M  E  W   B  R  I  T  A  I  N. 

Nm  W  BRITAIN,  or  the  country  lyino;  round  Hudfon's  Bay,  and 
commonly  called  the  country  ot  tlie  Elquimaux,  comprehending 
Labrador,  New  North  and  South  Wales,  is  bounded  by  unknown  lands, 
and  frozen  feas,  about  the  pole  on  the  north;  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  on 
the  eaft ;  by  the  bay  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Canada  on  the  fouth ; 
and  by  unknov/n  lands  on  the  weft. 

Mountains.]  The  tremendous  high  mountains  in  this  country  to- 
wards the  north,  their  being  eternally  covered  with  fnow,  and  the  winds 
blowing  from  thence  three  quarters  of  the  year,  occafion  a  degree  of  cold 
in  the  winter,  over  all  this  country,  which  is  not  experienced  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world  in  the  fame  latitude. 
■Rivers,  bays,  straits,  }  Thefe  are  numerous  in  this  country, 
AND  CAP ts.  J  and  take  their  names  generally  from  the 

Engii'li  navigators  and  commanders,  by  v/hom  they  were  firft  difcovered  ; 
the  principal  bay  is  that  of  Hudfon,  and  the  principal  ftraits  are  thofe  of 
Hudion,  Davies,  and  Belleifle. 

Soil  'a^-d  p<<oduc£.]  This  country  is  extremely  barren;  to  the 
iiorthvvard  of  Hudfoti.'s  Bay,  even  the  hardy  pine  tree  is  feen  no  longer, 
and  the  col  i  won^b  of  the  earth  is  incapable  of  any  better  production  than 
fome  rniferable  fnrubs.  Every  kind  of  European  feed,  which  we  have 
committed  to  the  earth,  in  this  inhofpitable  climate,  has  hitherto  pe- 
riihed  ;  but  in  all  probability,  we  have  not  tried  the  feed  of  corn  from  the 
northern  parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway;  in  fuch  cafes,  the  place  from 
whence  the  feed  comes  is  of  great  moment.  All  this  feverity,  and  long 
continuance  of  winter,  and  the  barrennefs  of  the  earth  which  comes  from 
thence,  is  experienced  in  the  latitude  of  52,  in  the  temperate  latitude  of 
Cambridge, 

AiviMAi. s.]  Thefe  are  the  moofe  deer,  ftags,  rein  deer,  bears,  tygers, 
buffaloes,  wolves,  foxes,  beavers,  otters,  lynxes,  martins,  fquirrels,  er-' 
ip.ins,  wild  cats,  and  hares.  Of  the  feathered  kind,  they  have,  geefe, 
buftards,  ducks,  partridges,  and  all  manner  of  wild  fowls.  Ofhfh,  there 
are  whales,  morfes,  feals,  cod  nfh,  and  a  white  fifli,  preferable  to  herrings  ; 
and  in  their  fivers  and  frefh  waters,  pike,  perch,  carp  and  trout.  There; 
iiave  been  taken  at  Port  Nelfon,  in  one  feafon,  90,000  partridges,  which 
are  here  as  large  as  hens,  and  25,000  hares, 

All  the  animals  of  thefe  countries  are  cloathed  u'ith  a  clofe,  foft,  warm 
fur.  In  fumm.er  there  is  here,  as  in  other  places,  a  variety  in  the  colours 
of  the  feveral  animals  ;  when  that  feafon  is  over,  which  holds  only  for 
three  rnonths,  they  all  affurne  the  livery  of  winter,  and  every  fort  of  beafrs, 
and  moll:  of  their  fowls,  are  of  the  colour  of  the  fnow  ;  every  thing  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  is  white.  This  is  a  furprifing  phenomeuon.  But 
what  is  yet  more  furprifing,  and  what  is  indeed  one  of  the  moft  ftriking 
things,  that  draw  the  moft  inattentive  to  an,  admiration  of  the  wifdomand 
goodnefs  of  Providence,  is,  that  the  dogs  and  cats  from  England,  that  have 
been  carried  into  Hudfon's  Bay,  on -the  approach  of  winter,  have  en- 
tirely changed  their  appearance,  and  acquired  a  much  longer,  fofter,  and 
diitkcr  coat  of  hair  than  they  had  originally. 

Before  we  advance  farther  in  the  defcription  of  America,  it  may  be 
■proper  to  obfeive  in  general,  that  all  the  Quadrupeds  of  this  new  world 
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are  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  old ;  even  fuch  us  are  carried  from  hence  to 
breed  there,  are  often  found  to  degenerate,  but  are  never  feen  to  improve. 
If,  with  refpeiSt  to  fize,  we  fhoiild  compare  the  animals  of  the  nev\^  and  the 
old  world,  v/e  Ihould  find  the  one  bear  no  manner  of  proportion  to  the 
other.  The  Afiatic  elephant,  for  inftance,  often  grows  to  above  fifteen 
feet  high,  while  the  tapurette,  which  is  the  largeft  n-.irive  of  America, 
is  not  bigger  than  a  calf  of  a  year  old.  The  lama,  which  fome  alfo  call 
the  American  camel  is  flill  lefs.  Their  beafts  of  prey  are  quite  diveiled 
of  that  courage,  which  is  fo  often  fatal  to  men  in  Africa  or  Afia.  They 
have  no  lions,  nor,  properly  fpeaking,  either  leopard  or  tiger.  Travel- 
lers, however,  have  affixed  thofe  names  to  fuch  ravenous  annnals,  as  are 
there  foun-d  moft  to  refemble  thofe  of  the  ancient  continent.  The  congar, 
the  taquar,  and  the  taquaretti  among  them,  are  defpicable  in  comparifon 
of-the  tiger,  the  leopard,  and  the  panther  of  Ana.  The  tiger  of  Ben- 
gal has  been  known  to  meafure  fix  feet  in  length,  without  including  the 
fail,  while  the  congar,  or  American  tiger,  as  fome  afte<^!t  to  call  it,  fel- 
xlom  exceeds  three.  All  the  animals,  therefore,  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
America,  arediiFerent  from  thofe  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ancient  con- 
tinent ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  common  to  both,  but  thofe,  which 
being  able  to  bear  thecold&of  the  north,  have  travelled  from  one  conti- 
nent to  the  other.  I  hus  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  rein- deer,  the  flag,  and 
the  beaver,  are  known  as  well  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  Britain,  and 
Canada,  as  Rufiia  ;  while  the  lion,  the  leopard,  and  the  tiger,  which  are 
natives  of  the  fouth  v/ith  us,  are  utterly  unknown  in  fouthern  America. 
But  if  the  quadrupedes  of  America  be  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  ancient 
continent,  they  are  in  mueh  greater  abundance ;  for  it  is  a  rule  that  ob- 
tains through  nature,  and  evidently  points  out  the  wifdom  of  the  author 
of  it,  that  the  fmalieif  animals  multiply  in  the  greateft  proportion.  The 
goat,  imported  from  Europe  to  fouthern  America,  in  a  few  generations 
becomes  much  lefs,  but  then  it  alfo  becom.es  more  prolific,  and  inifead  of 
one  kid  at  a  time,  or  two  at  the  mofi:,  generally  produces  five,  fix,  and 
fometimes  more.  The  wifdom  of  Providence  in  making  tormidable  ani^ 
mals  unprolific  is  obvious  5  had  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the 
lion,  the  fame  degree  cf  fecundity  with  the  rabbit,  or  the  rat,  all  the  arts 
ot  man  would  foon  be  unequal  to  the  conrcfi,  and  we  fliould  foon  perceive 
them  become  the  tyrants  of  thofe  who  call  themfelves  the  maffers  ol  the 
creation. 

Persons  and  haeits.]  The  men  of  this  country  fi^ew  great  inge- 
nuity in  their  manner  of  kindling  a  fire,  in  clothing  themfelves,  and  in 
preferving  their  eyes  from  the  ill  efi:e(5ts  of  that  glaring  white  v/hich  every 
where  furrounds  them  for  the  greateil  part  of  the  year;  in  other  refpeds 
they  are  very  favage.  In  their  (hapes  and  faces  they  do  not  refemble  the 
Americans  who  live  to  the  fouthv/ard  ;  they  are  much  more  like  the  Lap- 
landers and  Samoeids  of  Europe  already  defcribed,  from  whom  they  are 
probaby  defcended.    The  other  Americans  feem  to  be  of  a  Tartar  original. 

Discovery  aN'o  commerce.]  'Ihe  knowledge  of  thcfe  northern 
feas  and  countries,  was  owing  to  a  projeif  ftarted  in  England  for  the  difco- 
very  of  a  north- weft  pafilige  to  China,  and  the  Eaft  indies,  as  early  as 
the  year  1576.  Since  then  it  has  been  frequently  dropped,  and  as  often 
revived,  but  never  yet  completed.  Frobiflier  only  difeovered  the  main 
of  New  Britain,  or  Terra  de  Labrador,  and  thofe  ftraits  to  which  he  has. 
given  his  name.  In  1585,  John  Davis  failed  from  Portfmouth,  and 
viewed  that  and  the  more  northerly  coails,  but  he  feenis  never  to  have 
entered  the  bay.    Hudlon  made  three  voyages  on  th,e  fame  adventure,  ths 
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i!rft  in  1607,  the  fecond  in  1608,  and  his  third  and  lafl  in  16 10.  This 
bold  and  judicious  navagator  entered  the  ftraits  that  lead  into  this  new 
Mediterranean,  the  bay  known  by  his  name,  coafted  a  great  part  of  it, 
and  penetrated  to  80  degrees  and  a  half  into  the  heart  of  the  frozen  zone. 
Bis  ardour  for  the  difcovery  not  being  abated  by  the  difficulties  he  ftrug- 
gledwith  in  this  empire  of  winter,  and  world  of  froll:  and  fnow,  he  11  aid 
here  until  the  enfuing  fprin^j,  and  prepared  in  the  beginning  of  161  i  to 
purfue  his  difcoveries ;  but  his  crew,  who  fuffered  equal  hardfhips,  with- 
out the  fame  fpirit  to  fupport  them,  mutinied,  feized  upon  him,  and 
feven  of  thofe  who  were  moil:  faithful  to  him,  and  committed  them  to  the 
fury  of  the  icy  feas,  in  an  open  boar.  Fludibn,  and  his  companions,  were 
either  fwallowed  up  by  the  waves,  or,  gaining  the  inhofpitable  coaft,  were 
deftroyed  by  the  favages  ;  but  the  (hip  and  the  reft  of  the  men  returned 
home. 

The  laft  attempt  towards  a  difcovery  was  made  in  1746  by  captain 
Ellis,  who  wintered  as  far  north  as  57  degrees  and  a  half;  but  though 
the  advqiturers  failed  in  the  original  purpofe,  for  which  they  navigated 
this  bay,  their  project  even  in  its  failure,  may  be  of  great  advantage  to 
this  country.  The  vafl  countries  which  furround  Hudfon's  Bay,  as  we 
have  already  obferved,  abound  with  animals,  whofe  furs  and  Ikins  are  ex- 
cellent. In  1670,  a  charter  was  granted  to  a  company,  which  does  not 
confift  of  above  nine  or  ten  perfons,  for  the  exclu(ive  trade  to  this  bay, 
and  they  have  aded  under  it  ever  fince  with  great  benefit  to  the  private 
men,  who  compofe  the  company,  though  comparatively  with  little  ad- 
vantage to  Great  Britain.  The  fur  and  peltry  trade  might  be  carried  on 
to  much  greater  extent,  were  it  not  entirely  in  the  bands  of  this  exclu- 
live  company,  whofe  interefted,  uct  to  fay  iniquitous  fpirit,  has  been  the 
fubjeft  of  long  and  juft  complaint.  The  company  employ  four  fhips, 
and  130  feamen.  They  have  four  forts,  viz.  Churchill,  Nelfon,  New 
Severn,  and  Albany,  which  ftand  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  bay,  and  are 
garrifoned  by  i85  men.  They  export  commodities  to  the  value  of 
16000I.  and  bring  home  returns  to  the  value  of  29,340!,  which  yield  to 
the  revenue  3,7341.  This  includes  the  fifliery  in  Hudfon's  Bay.  This 
commerce,  fmall  as  it  is,  alfords  immenfe  profits  to  the  company,  and 
even  fome  advantages  to  Great  Britain  in  general ;  for  the  commodities  we 
exchange  with  the  Indians  for  the  Ikins  and  furs,  are  all  manufadured 
in  Britain;  and  as  the  Indians  are  not  very  nice  in  their  choice,  thofe 
things  are  fent,  of  which  we  have  greateft  plenty,  and  which,  in  the 
mercantile  phrafe,  are  drugs  with  us.  Though  the  workmanihip  too  hap- 
pen to  be  in  many  refpe6h  fo  deficient,  that  no  civilized  people  would 
take  it  off  our  hands,  it  may  be  admired  among  the  Indians.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ikins  and  furg  we  bring  from  Hudfon*s  Bay,  enter  largely  into 
our  manufa6tures,  and  afford  us  materials  for  trading  with  many  nations 
of  Europe,  to  great  advantage.  Thefe  circumftances  tend  to  prove  incon- 
teftably,  the  immenfe  benefit  that  would  redound  to  Great  Britain,  by 
throwing  open  the  trade  to  Hudfon's  Bay,  fince  even  its  prefent  reftrained 
trade  is  fo  advantageous.  This  company,  it  is  probable,  do  not  find  their 
trade  fo  advantageous  nqw,  as  it  was  before  we  got  polTefTon  of  Canada. 
The  only  attempt  made  to  trade  with  Labrador,  \has  been  dire6ted  towards 
the  fifliery.  Great  Britain  has  no  fettlement  here,  though  the  annual 
produce  of  the  fiihery,  amounting  to  upwards  of  49,050!.  and  the  natural 
fid  vantages  of  the  country,  fhould  encourage  us  to.fet  about  this  defigu. 
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CANADA,  or  the  Province  of  QUEBEC. 

Situation  and  extent. 
Miles.  Degrees. 
Length    800?  between  ^  Wefl:  longitude. 

Breadth  200  C  1  45        5^  North  latitude. 

P  -j  H  E  French  comprehended  under  the  name  of 

.J  Canada,  a  very  large  territory,   taking  into 

their  claim  part  of  New  Scotland,  New  England,  and  New  York,  on  the 
eaft ;  and  to  the  weft  extending  it  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean.  That 
part,  however,  v/hich  they  have  been  able  to  cultivate,  and  which  bore 
the  face  of  a  colony,  lay  chiefly  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, and  the  numerous  fmall  rivers  falling  into  that  ftream.  This  bein,^ 
reduced  by  the  Britiih  arms  in  the  late  war,  is  now  formed  into  a  Britidi 
colony,  called  the  province  of  Quebec.    Sec  fbe  Royal  Proclamation, 

Air  and  climate.]  The  climate  of  this  extenfive  province  is  not 
%'ery  different  from  the  northern  colonies,  but  as  it  is  much  farther  from 
the  fea,  and  more  northerly  than  a  great  part  of  thefe  provinces,  it  has  a 
much  feverer  winter,  though  the  air  is  generally  clear ;  but  like  moft  of 
thofe  American  tracfts  that  do  not  lie  too  far  to  the  northward,  the  fum- 
mers  are  very  hot  and  exceeding  pleafant. 

Soil  and  produce.]  Though  the  climate  be  cold,  and  the  winter 
long  and  tedious,  the  foil  is  in  general  very  good,  and  in  many  parts 
extremely  fertile,  in  wheat,  barley,  rye,  with  other  forts  of  grain,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  ;  tobacco,  in  particular,  thrives  well,  and  is  much  culti- 
vated. The  ifland  of  Orleans,  near  Quebec,  and  the  lands  upon  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  acd  other  rivers,  are  remarkable-  for  the  richnefs  of  their 
foil^  The  meadow  grounds  in  Canada,  which  are  wtW  watered,  yield 
excellent  grafs,  and  breed  vaft  numbers  of  great  and  fmall  cattle.  As 
we  are  now  entering  upon  the  cultivated  provinces  of  Britifh  America, 
and  as  Canada,  ftretching  a  conuderable  way  upon  the  back  of  our  other 
fettlemicnts,  contains  almolt  ail  the  different  fpecies  of  wood  and  animals 
that  are  found  in  thefe  colonies,  we  fliall,  to  avoid  repetition,  fpeak  of 
them  here  at  fome  length. 

Timber  and  plants.]  The  uncultivated  parts  of  North  America 
contain  the  greateft  foreiis  in  the  world.  They  are  a  continued  wood, 
not  planted  by  the  hands  of  men,  and  in  all  appearance  as  old  as  the 
world  icCelf.  Nothing  is  more  magnificent  to  the  fight ;  the  trees  lofe 
themfelves  in  the  clouds,  and  there  is  fuch  a  prodigious  variety  of  fpecies, 
that  even  among  thofe  perfcns  v/ho  have  taken  raoft  pains  to  know  them, 
there  is  not  one  perhaps  that  knows  half  the  number.  The  province  w« 
are  defcribing,  produces,  amongft  others,  two  forts  of  pines,  the  white 
and  the  red  ;  four  forts  of  firs;,  two  forts  of  cedar  and  oak,  the  white  and 
the  red ;  the  male  and  female  maple ;  three  forts  of  alli-trees,  the  free, 
the  mungrel,  and  the  baftard ;  three  forts  of  walnut-trees,  the  hard,  the 
foft,  and  the  fmooth  ;  vaft  numbers  of  beech-trees,  and  white  wood  5 
white  and  red  elms,  and  poplars.  The  Indians  hollow  the  red  elm  into 
canoes,  fome  of  which,  made  out  of  one  piece,  will  contain  20  perfons 
others  are  made  of  the  bark,  the  different  pieces  of  which  they  fev/  toge- 
ther with  the  inner  rind,  and  daub  over  the  feams  with  pitch,  or  rather  a 
bituminous  matter  refembling  pitch,  to  prevent  their  leaking  ;  and  the 
ribs  of  thefe  canoes  are  made  of  boughs  of  trees.    About  November, 
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the  bears  and  wild  cats  take  up  their  habitation  in  the,  hollow  elms,  and 
remain  there  till  April.  Here  are  alfo  found  cherry-fees,  plum-trees 
the  vinegar-tree,  the  fruit  of  which,  infufed  in  water,  produces  vine^^ar  ;' 
an  aquatic  plant,  called  alaco,  the  fruit  of  which  may  be  made  into  a 
(confedion  ;  the  white  thorn  ;  the  cotton-tree,  on  the  top  of  which  grow 
feveral  tufts  of  flowers,  which,  when  fliaken  in  the  morning,  before  the 
dew  falls  oft",  produces  honey,  that  may  be  boiled  up  into  fugar,  the  feed 
being  a  pod,  containing  a  very  line  kind  of  cotton  j  the  fun-plant,  which 
rcfembles  a  marigold,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  fcven  or  eight  feet; 
Turkey  corn,  French  beans,  gourds,  melons,  capillaire,  and  the  hop  plant, 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Near  Quebec  is  a  fine  lead-mine,  and 
in  forae'of  the  mountains,  we  are  told,  hlver  has  been  found,  thou^-hwe 
have  not  heard  that  any  great  advantage  has  been  made  of  it  as  yer.  This 
country  alfo  abounds  with  coals. 

Rivers.]  The  rivers  branching  through  this  country  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  many  of  them  large,  bold,  and  deep.  The  principal  are,  the 
Outtauaisy  St.  John's,  Seguinay,  Defpaires,  and  Trois  Rivieres;  but  they 
are  fwallowed  up  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  This  river  iffues  from  the 
lake  Ontario,  and  taking  its  courfe  north-eaif,  wallies  Montreal,  where  it 
receives  the  Outtauais,  and  forms  many  fertile  iflands.  It  continues  the 
fame  courfe,  and  meets  the  tide  upwards  of  400  miles  from  the  fea,  where 
it  is  navigable  for  large  vellels ;  and  below  Quebec,  320  miles  from  the 
fea,  it  becomes  broad,  and  fo  deep  that  fiiips  of  the  line  contributed  in  the 
iall  war  to  reduce  that  capital.  After  receiving  in  its  progrefs  innumer- 
able llreams,  this  great  river  falls  into  the  ocean  at  Cape  Rofiers,  where  it  is 
90  miles  broad,  and  where  the  cold  is  intenie,  and  the  fea  boiiterous.  In 
its  progrefs  it  forms  a  variety  of  bays,  harbours,  apd  iflands,  many  of  then) 
fruitful  and  extremely  pleafant,. 

Lakes.]  The  great  river  St.  Lav/rence  is  that  only  upon  which  the 
French  (now  fubj'edts  of  Great  Britain)  have  fettlements  of  any  note  ;  but 
if  Vv^e  look  forward  into  futurity,  it  is  nothing  improbable  that  Canada, 
'Mui  thofe  vail  regions  to  the  weft,  will  be  enabled  of  themfelves  to  carry 
on  a  confiderable  trade  upon  the  great  lakes  of  frefli  water,  which  thefe 
countries  environ.  Here  are  five  lakes,  the  fmalleft  of  which  is  a  piece 
of  fwest  water,  greater  than  any  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world  :  thefe 
are,  the  lake  Ontario,  which  is  not  lefs  than  200  leagues  in  circum- 
ference :  Erie,  or  Ofwego,  longer,  but  not  fo  broad,  is  about  the  fame 
extent.  That  of  the  Huron  fpreads  greatly  in  width,  and  is  in  circum- 
ference not  lefs  than  300,  as  is  that  of  Machigan,  though,  like  lake  Erie, 
it  is  rather  loi?g  and  comparariv!:,ly  narrow.  But  the  lake  Superior,  which 
contains  feveral  lar.ge  iilands,  is  500  leagues  in  the  circuit.  All  of  thefe 
are  navigable  by  any  velTels,  and  they  all  communicate  with  one  another 
except  that  the  paffage  between  Erie  and  Ontario,  is  interrupted  by  a 
fnipendous  fall,  or  catara^l,  which  is  called  the  fails  of  Niagara.  The 
\i;iter  h^re  is  near  a  mile  wide,  where  the  rock  croffes  it,  not  in  a  direc'"!: 
line,  but  in  the  Form  of  a,  half-moon.  When  it  comes  to  the  perpen- 
dicular fall,  which  is  146  feet,  no  words  can  exprefs  the  conftcrnation  of 
travellers  at  feeing  fo  great  u  body  of  v/ater  falling,  or  rather  violently 
thrown,  from  fo  great  iin  hc-irlir.,  upon  the  rocks  below;  from  whence  it 
again  rebounds  to  a  very  gnMr  iiei':>hr,  appearing  white  as  fnow,  being 
all  convened  into  foam  through  thole  violent  agitations.  The  noife  of 
This  fall  is  often  heard  at  the  difrance  of  fifteen  miles,  and  fometimes 
much  farther.  The  vapour  arlfing  from  the  fall  .may  fometimes  be  feen 
at  a  great  diitance,  appearing  like  a  cloud,  or  piilar  of  fraoke,  and  in  the 
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appearance  of  a  rainbow,  whenever  the  fun  and  the  pofiticn  of  the  trj... 
velier  favours.  Many  beafls  and  fowls  here  lofe  their  lives,  by  atrempting 
to  fwim,  or  crofs  the  llream  in  the  current  above  the  fall,  and  nre  found 
dafhed  in  pieces  below,  and  fometimes  the  Indians,  through  carelelfnefs  or 
drunkennefs,  have  met  with  the  fame  fate ;  and  perhaps  no  piace  in  the 
world  is  frequented  with  fuch  a  number  of  eagles  as  are  invited  hither  by 
the  carnage  of  deer,  elks,  bears,  &c.  on  which  they  feed.  The  river  St. 
Lawrence,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  is  the  outlet  of  thefe  lakes ;  by 
which  they  difcbarge  themfelves  into  the  ocean.  The  French  have  built 
forts  at  the  feveral  ftraits,  by  which  thefe  lakes  communicate  with  each- 
other,  as  well  as  where  the  laft  of  them  communicates  with  the  river. 
"By  thefe  they  effedually  fecured  to  themfelves  the  trade  of  the  lakes,  and 
an  influence  upon  all  the  nations  of  America  which  lie  near  them. 

Animals.]  Thefe  make  the  moil:  curious  and  hitherto  the  moil:  intc- 
refting  part  of  the  natural  hiilory  of  Canada.  It  is  to  the  fpoils  of  thefe 
that  we  owe  the  materials  of  many  of  our  manufaftures,  and  moft  of  the 
commerce  as  yet  carried  on  between  us  and  the  country  we  have  been 
defcribing.  The  animals  that  find  flielter  and  nourifnment  in  the  in- 
menfe  forefts  of  Canada,  and  which  indeed  traverfe  the  uncultivated 
parts  of  all  this  continent,  are  ftags,  elks,  deer,  bears,  foxes,  martens, 
wild  cats,  ferrets,  weafels,  fquirrels  of  a  large  fize  and  greyiQi  hue,  hares, 
and  rabbits.  The  fouthern  parts  in  particular  breed  great  numbers  of 
wild  bulls,  deer  of  a  fmall  fize,  divers  forts  of  roebucks,  goats,  wolves, 
&c.  rhe  marflies,  lakes,  and  pools,  vvhlch  in  this  countr;/  are  very- 
numerous,  fwarm  vv^th  otters,  beavers  or  caftors,  of  which  the  white  are 
highly  valued,  being  fcarce,  as  well  as  the  right  black  kind.  The 
American  beaver,  though,  referabling  the  creature  knov\^n  in  Europe  by 
that  name,  has  many  particulars  which  render  it  the  moil  curious  animal 
we  are  acquainted  with.  It  is  near  four  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  hxty 
or  feventv  pounds  ;  they  live  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  and  the  females 
generally  bring  forth  four  young  ones  at  a  tim.e.  It  is  an  amphibious 
quadruped,  that  continues  not  long  at  a  time  in  the  water,  but  yet  can- 
not live  without  frequently  bathing  in  it.  The  favages,  who  waged  a 
continual  war  with  this,  animal,  believed  that  it  was  a  rational  creature, 
lived  in  fociety,  and  was  governed  by  a  leader,  refembling  their  own 
iachem,  or  prince.  It  mufl  mdeed  be  allowed,  that  the  curious  accounts 
given  of  this  anim.al  by  ingenuous  travellers,  the  manner  in  which  it  con- 
trives its  habitation,  provides  food  to  ferve  during  the  winter,  and  always 
in  proportion  to  the  continuimce  and  feverity  of  it,  are  fufficient  to  fiiew 
the  near  approaches  of  inftinft  to  reafon,  and  even  in  feme  inftances,  the 
fupericrity  of  the  former.  Their  colours  are  different ;  black,  brown, 
white,  yellow,  and  fcraw-colour  ;  but  is  is  obferved,  that  the  lighter  their 
colour,  the  lefs  quantity  of  fur  they  are  cloathed  with,  and  live  in  warmer 
climates.  The  furs  of  the  beaver  are  of  two  kinds,  the  dry  and  the 
green  ;  the  dry  fur  is  the  fkin  before  it  is  applied  to  any  ufe;  the  green  are 
the  furs  that  are  worn,  at'ter  being  fewed  to  one  another  by  the  Indiums, 
who  befmear  them  with  unctuous  fubdances,  which  not  only  render  them 
more  pliable,  but  give  the  fine  down  that  is  manufactured  into  hats,  that 
oily  quality  which  renders,  it  proper  to  be  worked  up  with  the  dry  fur. 
Both  the  T3utch  and  Englilh  have  of  late  found  the  fecret  of  making  ex- 
cellent cloths,  gloves,  and  l^ockings,  as  well  as  hats  from  the  beaver-fur. 
]Befides  the  fur,  this  ufeful  animal  produces  the  true  caftoreum,  which  is 
contained  in  bags  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  different  from  the  tefti.'.:les : 
the  value  of  this  drug  is  well  known.  The  fleOi  of  the  beaver  is  a  moft 
delicious  food,  but  when  boiled  it  has  a  difagreeable  relilh. 
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The  mufli-.rat  is  a  dimumtive  kind  of  beaver  (weig-hing  about  five  or 
fix  pounds)  which  it  relembles  in  every  thing-  but  its  tail;  and  it  affords 
a  very  ftrong  mufk. 

^  The  elk  is  of  the  fize  of  a  horfe  or  mule.  Many  extraordinary  medi- 
cinal qualities,  particuhirly  for  curing  the  falling  licknefs,  are  afcribcd  to 
the  hoof  of  the  left  foot  of  this  animal.  Its  flelh  is  very  agreeable  and 
nourifiiing,  and  its  colour  a  mixture  of  light-grey  and  dark-red.  They 
love  the  cold  coumrifS  ;  and  when  the  winter  affords  them  no  grafs,  they 
giiaw  the  bark  ot  trees.  It  is  dangerous  to  approach  very  near  this  animal 
when  he  is  hunted,  as  he  fometimes  Iprings  furiouily  on  his  purfuers,  and 
tramples  them  to  pi>-ce^.  To  prevent  this,  the  hunter  throws  his  cloaths 
to  liun,  and  wlAlc  tht-  deluded  animal  fpends  his  fury  on  thefe,  he  takes 
proper  mealurcs  to  di.patch  him. 

•  There  is  a  carnivorous  animal  here,  called  the  carcajou,  of  the  feline  or 
cat  kind,  v/ith  a  rail  fo  long,  that  Charlevoix  fays,  he  tvvifted  it  feveral 
times  round  his  body.  Its  body  is  about  two  feet  in  length,  from  the 
end  of  the  fnout  to  the  tail.  It  is  faid,  that  this  animal,  winding  him- 
felf  about  a  tree,  will  dart  from  thence  upon  the  clkj  twid  his  flrong  tail 
round  his  body,  and  cut  his  throat  in  a  moment. 

1  he  bufraloe,  a  kind  of  v/ild  ox,  has  much  the  fame  ap})earance  vvith 
thofe  ot  Europe  ;  his  body  is  covered  with  a  black  wool,  which  is  highly 
eileemed.  i  he  flelh  of  the  female  is  very  good :  and  the  buifaloe  hides 
are  as  foft  and  pliable  as  chamois  leather,  but  fo  very  Ifrong,  that  the 
bucklers  which  the  Indians  make  ufe  of  are  hardly  penetrable  by  a  mulket- 
ball.  The  Canadian  roebuck  is  a  domeflic  animal,  but  differs  in  no  other 
refpe6f  from  thofe  of  Europe.  Wolves  are  fcarce  in  Canada,  but  they 
rdford  the  finefl  furs  in  all  the  country  :  their  flefh  is  white,  and  good  to 
eat ;  and  they  purfue  their  prey  to  the  tops  of  the  talleft  trees.  The  black 
foxes  are  greaily  eOeemed,  and  very  fcarce  ;  but  thofe  of  other  colours 
are  more  common  :  and  fom.e  on  the  Upper  Miffifippi  are  of  a  filver 
colour,  and  very  beautiful.  They  live  upon  w^ater-fowls,  which  they 
decoy  within  their  clutches  by  a  thoufand  antic  tricks,  and  then  fpring 
upon  and  devour  them.  The  Canadian  pole-cat  has  a  mofl  beautiful 
white  fur,  except  the  tip  of  his  tail,  which  is  as  black  as  jet.  Nature 
has  giveu  this  animal  no  defence  but  its  urine,  the  fmell  of  which  is  into- 
lerably naufeous  ;  this,  when  attacked,  it  fprinkles  plentfully  on  its  tail, 
and  throvv^s  it  on  the  aifaiiant.  'T  he  Canadian  wood-rat  is  of  a  beautiful 
lilver  colour,  with  a  bufliy  tail,  and  twice  as  big  as  the  European  :  the 
female  carries  under  her  belly  a  bag,  w^hich  fne  oppns  and  fhuts  at  plea- 
fure ;  and  in  that  fne  places  her  young  when  pu'ffued.  Here  are  three 
forts  of  fquirrels ;  that  called  the  flying  fquirrel,  will  leap  40  paces  and 
more  from  one  tree  to  another.  This  little  animal  is  eafily  tamed,  and 
is  very  lively,  except  when  afleep,  w^hich  is  often  the  cafe  ;  and  he  puts 
np  wherever  he  can  find  a  place,  in  one's  fleeve,  pocket,  or  muff ;  he 
firif  pitches  on  his  maiter,  whom  he  will  diftinguifh  among  20  perfons. 
The  Canadian  porcupine  is  lefs  than  a  middling  dog;  when  roafted,  he 
'  eats  full  as  well  as  a  luckling  pig.  The  hares  and  rabbits  differ  little  from 
thofe  in  Europe,  only  they  turn  grey  in  winter.  There  are  tw^o  forts  of 
bears  here,  one  of  a  reddiih,  and  the  other  of  a  black  colour ;  but  the 
former  is  the  mofl:  dangerous.  The  bear  is  not  naturally  fierce,  unlefs 
when  wounded,  or  oppreffed  with  hunger.  They  run  themfelves  very 
poor  in  the  month  of  July,  when  it  is  fomewhat  dangerous  to  meet  them  ; 
and  they  are  faid  to  fupport  themfelves  during  the  winter,  when  the  fnow 
lies  from  four  to  fix  feet  deep,  by  fucking  their  paws.    Scarce  any  thing 

among 
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among  the  Indians  is  undertaken  with  greater  folemnity  than  hunting  the 
bear;  and  an  alliance  with  a  noted  bear-hunter,  who  has  killed feveral 
in  one  day,  is  more  eagerly  fought  after  than  that  of  one  who  has  ren» 
dered  himi'elf  famous  in  war.  The  reafoa  is,  becaufe  the  chace  fupplies 
the  family  with  both  food  and  raiment. 

Of  the  feathered  creation,  they  have  eagles,  falcons,  gofhawks,  ter- 
cels, partridges,  grey,  red,  and  black,  with  long  tails,  which  they  fpread 
out  as  a  fan,  and  make  a  very  beautiful  appearance ;  woodcocks  arc 
fcarce  in  Canada,  but  fnipes,  and  other  water-game,  are  plentiful.  A 
Canadian  raven  is  faid  by  feme  writers  to  eat  as  well  as  a  pullet,  and-  an 
owl  better.  Here  are  black-birds,  fvvallows,  and  larks ;  no  lefs  than  22 
different  fpecies  of  ducks,  and  a  great  number  of  fwans,  turkeys,  geefe^ 
buftards,  teal,  water-hens,  cranes,  and  other  large  water-fowl ;  but  always 
at  a  diftance  from  houfes.  The  Canadian  woodpecker  is  a  beautiful  bird, 
Thrufhes  and  Goldfinches  are  found  here;  but  the  chief  Canadian  bird  of 
n-ielody  is  the  white-bird,  which  is  a  kind  of  ortolan,  very  fhowy,  and 
remarkable  for  announcing  the  return  of  fpring.  The  fly-bird  is  thought 
to  be  the  m oil  beautiful  of  any  in  nature;  with  all  its  plumage  is  no 
bigger  than  a  cock-chafer,  and  he  makes  a  noife  with  his  wings  like  the 
humming  of  a  large  fly. 

Among  the  reptiles  of  this  country,  the  rattle-fnake  only  deferves  atten- 
tion. Some  of  them  are  as  big  as  a.  man's  leg,  and  five  or  fix  feet  in 
length.  What  is  mofl:  remarkable  in  this  animal  is  the  tail,  which  is 
fcaly  like  a  coat  of  mail,  and  on  which  it  is  faid  there  grows  every  year 
one  ring,  or  row  of  fcales :  fo  that  they  know  its  age  by  its  tali,  as  we 
do  that  of  a  horfe  by  its  teeth.  In  moving,  it  makes  a  rattling  noife,. 
from  A'v^ich  it  has  its  name.  The  bite  of  this  ferpent  is  mortal,  if  a 
remedy  is  applied  immediately.  In  all  places  where  this  dangerous 
reptile  is  bred,  there  grows  a  plant  which  is  called  rattle-fnake  herb,  the 
root  of  which  (fuch  is  the  goodnefs  of  Providence)  is  a  certain  antidote 
againfl  the  venom  of  this  ferpent,  and  that  with  the  moil  fnnple  prepa- 
ration, for  it  requires  only  to  be  pounded  or  chewed,  and  applied  like  a 
plafter  to  the  wound.  The  rattle-fnake  feldom  bites  pafTengers,  unlefs  it 
is  provoked,  and  never  darts  itfelf  at  any  perfon  without  firfl  rattling  three 
times  wiih  its  tail  When  purfued,  ir  it  has  but  a  little  time  to  recover, 
it  folds  itfelf  round,  u'ith  the  head  in  the  middle,  and  then  darts  itfelf 
with  great  fury  and  violence  againft  its  purfuers  :  nevertheiefs  the  favages 
chace  it,  and  find  its  fie(h  very  good,  which  is  ufed  by  the  r\merican  apo- 
thecaries in  particular  cafes. 

Some  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  fifneries  in  Canada,  if  properly 
improved,  would  be  more  likely  to  enrich  that  country  than  even  the  fur 
trade.  The  river  St.  Lawrence  contains  perhaps  the  greatefi:  variety  of 
any  in  the  world,  and  thefe  in  the  greateft  plenty  and  of  the  belt  forts. 

Befides  the  great  variety  of  other  fifh  in  the  rivers  and  lakes,  are  fea- 
wolves,  fea-cows,  porpoifes,  the  lencornet,  the  goherque,  the  fea-plaife, 
falmon,  trout,  turtle,  lobflers,  the  chaourafou,  fiurgeon,  the  achigau, 
the  gilthead,  tunny,  fhad,  lamprey,  fmelts,  conger-eels,  mackarel,  foals, 
herrings,  anchovies,  and  pilchards.  The  fea-woif,  fo  called  from  its 
howling,  is  an  amphibious  creature;  the  largeft  are  faid  to  weigh  2000 
pounds  ;  their  flefh  is  good  eating :  but  the  profit  of  it  lies  in  the  oil, 
which  is  proper  for  burning,  and  currying  of  leather ;  their  fkins  make 
excellent  coverings  for  trunks,  and  though  not  fo  fine  as  Morocco  leather, 
they  preferve  their  frefnnefs  better,  and  are  lefs  liable  to  cracks.  T  he 
(hoes  and  boots  made  of  thofe  fkins  let  in  no  water,  and,  when  prcperly 
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tanned,  make  excellent  and  laftihg  covers  for  feats.  The  .Canadian  fca» 
cow  is  larger  than  the  fea-vvolf,  but  refembles  it  in  ligure :  it  has  two 
teeth  of  the  thicknefs  and  length  of  a  man's  arm,  that,  when  grown, 
look  like  horns,  and  are  very  fine  ivory  as  wel!  as  its  other  teeth.  Some 
of  the  porpoifes  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  are  laid  to  yield  a  hogfliead  of 
oil ;  and  of  their  &ins  waiftcoats  are  made,  which  are  exceifive  ftrong, 
and  miifkec  proof.  The  lencronet  is  a  kind  of  cuttle-fifli,  quite  round, 
or  rather  oval ;  there  are  three  forts  of  them,  which  differ  only  iii  lize  ; 
fome  being  as  large  as  a  hogfhead,  and  others  but  a  foot  long  ;  they  catch, 
only  the  iaft,  and  that  with  a  torch  :  they  are  excellent  eating.  The 
gobercue  has  the  tafle  and  fmell  of  fmall  cod.  The  fea  plaife  is  good 
eating  ;  they  are  taken  with  long  poles,  armed  with  iron  hooks.  The 
chaourafou  is  an  armed  fifii,  about  five  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's 
thigh,  refembling  a  pike  ;  but  is  covered  with  Icales  that  are  proof  againft 
a  dagger  ;  its  colour  is  a  filver-grey  ;  and  there  grows  under  his  mouth  a 
long  bony  fubftance,  ragged  at  the  edges. '  One  may  readily  conceive, 
that  an  animal  fo  well  fortified  is  a  ravager  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
water :  but  we  have  few  inilances  of  fifh  making  prey  of  the  feathered 
creation,  which  this  fifli  does,  however,  with  much  art.  He  conceals 
himfelf  among  the  canes  and  reeds,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  nothing  is 
to  be  feen  beiides  his  weapon,  w'hich  he  holds  raifed  perpendicularly, 
above  the  furface  of  the  water:  the  fowls,  which  come  to  take  reft, 
imagining  the  weapon  to  be  only  a  withered  reed,  perch  upon  it,  but 
they  are  no  fooner  alighted,  than  the  fifh  opens  his  throat,  and  m.akes 
fuch  a  fudden  motion  to  feize  his  prey,  that  it  feldom  efcapes  him* 
This  ffli  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  lakes.  The  flurgeon  is  both  a  frefli  and 
falt-water  fifh,  taken  on  the  coafl  of  Canada  and  the  lakes,  from  eight 
to  twelve  feet  long,  and  proportionably  thick.  There  is  a  fmall  kind  of 
jfurgeon,  the  fieQi  of  which  is  very  tender  and  delicate.  'J  he  achigau, 
and  the  gilthead,  are  fifh  peculiar  to  the  river  St,  Lawrence.  Some  of 
the  rivers  breed  a  kind  of  crocodile,  that  differs  but  little  from  thofe  oi 
the  Nile, 

Ikkabitants  and  principal  towns,]  Before  the  late  v.^ar,  the 
banks  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  above  Quebec,  were  vafdy  populous,^ 
but  we  cannot  precifely  determine  the  number  of  French  and  Englifh 
fettled  in  this  province,  who  are  undoubtedly  upon  the  increafe.  The 
different  tribes  of  Indians  in  Canada  are  almoil  innumerable;  but  thefe 
people  are  obferved  to  decreafe  in  population  where  the  Europeans  arc 
moil  numerous,  cv/ing  chiefly  to  the  immoderate  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors^ 
of  which  they  are  exceffively  fond.  But  as  liberty  is  the  ruling  paiiion  of 
the  Indians,  we  may  naturally  fuppofe,  that  as  the  Europeans  advance, 
The  former  will  retreat  to  more  diftant  regions. 

Quebec,  the  capital,  not  only  of  this  province,  but  of  all  Canada,  i? 
ittuaced  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Charles,  or 
the  little  river,  about  320  miles  from  the  fea.  It  is  built  on  a  rock,  partly 
of  marble  and  partly  of  flate.  The  town  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a 
lower  ;  the  houfes  in  both  are  of  ftone,  and  built  in  a  tolerable  manner* 
The  fortif'carions  are  ftrong,  though  not  regular.  The  town  is  covered 
with  a  regular  and  beautiful  citadel,  in  which  the  governor  refides.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  are  computed  at  12  or  1^,000.  The  river,  which 
from  the  fea  hither  is  four  or  five  leagues  broad,  narrows  all  of  a  fudden 
to  about  a  mile  wide.  The  harbour,  which  lies  oppofite  to  the  town,  is 
fafe  and  commodiods,  and  about  five  fathom  deep.  It  is  flanked  by  two 
baftions,  that  are  raifed  25  feet  from  the  ground,  which  15  about  tha 
height  of  the  tides  at  the  time  of  the  equinox,  Froia 
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From  Quebec  to  Montreal,  vvbich  is  about  170  miles,  in  failing  up  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  the  eye  is  entertained  with  beautiful  landfcapes,  the 
banks  being  in  many  places  very  bold  and  fteep,  and  (haded  with  lofty 
trees.  The  farms  lie  pretty  clofe  all  the  way  ;  feveral  gentlemen's  houfes, 
neatly  built,  fliew  themfelves  at  intervals,  and  there  is  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fiouriihing  colony  but  there  are  few  towns  or  villages..  It  is 
pretty  much  like  the  well  fettled  parts  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  where 
the  planters  are  wholly  within  themfelves.  Many  beautiful  iHands  are  in- 
terfperfed  in  the  channel  of  the  river,  which  have  an  agreeable  effect  upon, 
the  eye.  After  paifing  the  Richlieu  Ifiands,  the  air  becomes  fo  mild  and 
temperate,  that  the  traveller  thinks  himfelf  tranfported  to  another  climate ; 
but  this  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  futnmer  months. 

The  town  called  Trois  Rivieres,  or  the  Three  Rivers,  is  about  half-way 
between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  has  its  name  from  three  rivers  whicli 
join  their  currents  here,  and  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  much  fre- 
quented by  feveral  nations  of  Indians,  who,  by  means  of  thefe  rivers, 
refort  hither  and  trade  with  the  inhabitants  in  various  kinds  of  furs  and 
Ikins.  The  country  here  is  pleafant,  and  fertile  in  corn,  fruit,  &c.  and 
great  numbers  of  handfome  houfes  ftand  on  both  fides  of  the  rivers. 

Montreal  Hands  on  an  illand  in  the  river  St.  Lav/rence,  which  is  ten 
leagues  in  length  and  four  in  breadth,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  which 
gives  name  to  it,  about  half  a  league  from  the  fouth  fhore.  While  the 
French  had  poffellion  of  Canada,  both  the  city  and  illand  of  Montreal 
belonged  to  private  proprietors,  who  had  improved  them  fo  well,  that  the 
whole  illand  was  become  a  moll:  delightful  fpot,  and  produced  every  thing 
that  could  adminifter  to  the  conveniences  of  life.  The  city  forms  an 
oblong  fquare,  divided  by  regular  and  well-formed  flreets ;  and  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifli,  the  houfes  w^ere  built  in  a  very  hand- 
fome manner,  and  every  houle  might  be  feen  at  one  view  from  the  harbour, 
or  from  the  fouthernmoft  fides  of  the  river,  as  the  hill  on  the  lides  of  which 
the  town  ftands,  falls  gradually  to  the  water.  This  place  is  furroundecl 
by  a  w^all  and  dry  diuch,  audits  fortifications  have  been  much  improved 
by  the  Englifli.  Montreal  is  nearly  as  large  as  Qu.ebec  ;  but  iince  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Englifli  it  hath  fuifered  much  by  fires. 

Government.]  Before  the  late  war,  the  French  lived  in  afliuence, 
being  free  from  all  taxes,  and  having  full  liberty  to  hunt.  Mi,  fell  timber, 
and  to  fow  and  plant  as  much  land  as  they  could  cultivate.  By  the  capitu- 
lation granted  to  the  French,  when  this  country  was  reduced,  both  indi- 
viduals and  communities  are  entitled  to  all  their  former  rights  and  privi- 
leges. The  Roman  catholic  is  ilill  to  contmue  their  eftabliflied  religion  ; 
but  the  king  of  Great  Britain  fucceeds  to  all  the  power  and  prerogatives 
of  which  the  French  king  w^as  poiTefTed.  Canada  is  now  divided  into  three 
governments,  viz.  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Trois  Rivieres. 

Trade  and  commerce.]  By  expelling  the  French  from  the  back  of 
our  fettlements,  w^e  fecured  them  from  the  danger  of  being  moleiled  or 
attacked  by  an  active  and  formidable  eneniy,  and  enabled  our  people  to 
attend,  with  proper  fpirit  and  induftry,  to  agriculture,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  that  country.  While  the  important  conquefi:  of  Canada  removed 
a  rival  power  from  that  part  of  North  America,  it  put  us  in  the  fole  poi- 
feihon  of  the  fur  and  peltry-trade,  the  ufe  and  importance  of  which  are 
well  known  to  the  manufafturers  of  Great  Britain,  and  enable  us  to  ex- 
tend  the  fcale  of  a  general  commerce. 

The  nature  of  the  climate,  feverely  cold  in  winter,  and  the  people 
Bianufaduring  nothing,  (hews  what  Canada  principally  wants  from  Eu- 
rope ; 
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rope wine,  or^  rather  rum,  cloths,  chiefly  coarfe,  linen  and  wroucrh^ 
lion.  The  Indian  trade  requires  rum,  tobacco,  a  fort  of  duffil  blankets* 
guns,  pov/der,  balls,  and  flints,  kettles,  hatchets,  toys,  and  trinkets  of 
all  kinds. 

While  this  country  was  poffefled  by  the  French,  the  hu%is  fupplied 
them  with  peltry  :  and  the  French  had  traders,  who,  in  the  manner  of 
the  original  ^inhabitants,  traverfed  the  vaft  lakes  and  rivers  in  canoes, 
with  incredible  induflry  and  patience,  carrying  their  goods  into  the  re- 
moteil  ports  of  America,  and  amongft  nations  entirely  unknown  to  us. 
Thefe  again  brought  the  market  home  to  them,  as  the  Indians  were  thereby 
habituated  to  trade  with  them.  For  this  purpofe,  people  from  all  parts, 
even  from  the  diftance  of  looo  miles,  came  to  the  French  fair  at  B^Iontreal, 
which  began  in  June,  and  fometimes  lafled  three  months.  On  this  occafion, 
many  folemnities  were  obferved,  guards  were  placed,  and  the  governor 
affilled,  to  preferve  order,  in  fuch  a  concourfe,  and  fo  great  a  variety  of 
lavage  nations.  But  fometimes  great  diforder  and  tumult  happened  ; 
and  tlijg  Indians,  being  fo  fond  of  brandy,  frequently  gave  for  a  dram  all 
they  were  pofTejffed  of.  Jt  is  remarkable,  that  many  of  thefe  nations, 
actually  palfed  by  our  fettlcmeru  of  Albany  in  New  York,  and  travelled 
200  miles  farther  to  Montreal,  though  they  might  have  purchafed  the 
goods  cheaper  at  the  former.  So  much  did  the  French  exceed  us  in  the 
arts  of  winning  the  affedions  of  thefe  favages  ! 

Since  we  became  poifefled  of  Canada,  our  trade  with  that  country  em- 
ploys 34  fhips,  and  4C0  feamen.  Their  exports,  at  an  average  of  three 
years,  in  ikins,  furs,  ginfeng,  fnake-root,  cappillaire,  and  wheat,  amount 
to  150,50;  1.  Their  imports  from  Great  Britain,  in  a  variety  of  articles, 
are  computed  at  nearly  the  fame  fum.  It  is  unnecelTary  to  make  any 
remarks  on  the  value  and  importance  of  this  trade,  which  not  only  fup- 
plles  us  with  unmaniifadured  materials,  indifpenfably  neceffary  in  many 
articles  of  our  commerce,  but  alfo  takes  in  exchange  the  manufadures  of 
our  own  country,  or  the  produdion  of  our  other  fettlements  in  the  Eall 
and  Well  Indies. 

But  with  all  our  attention  to  the  trade  and  peopling  of  Canada,  it  will 
be  impolTible  to  overcome  certain  inconveniencies,  proceeding  from  natural 
caufes ;  I  mean  the  feverity  of  the  winter,  which  is  fo  excelfive  from 
December  to  April,  that  the  greated  rivers  are  frozen  over,  and  the  fnow 
lies  commonly  from  four  to  lix  feet  deep  on  the  ground,  even  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  country,  which  lie  three  degrees  fouth  of  London,  and  in  the 
temperate  latitude  of  Paris.  Another  inconvenience  arifes  from  the  falls 
in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  below  Montreal,  which  prevents  fea-vcilels  from 
penetrating  to  that  emporium  of  inland  commerce.  Cur  communication 
therefore  with  Canada,  and  the  immenfe  regions  beyond  it,  will  always 
be  interrupted  during  the  Vv'inter  feafon,  until  roads  are  formed,  that  can 
ben-avelled  without  danger  from  the  Indians.  For  it  may  here  be  obferved, 
that  thefe  favage  people  often  commence  hofliiities  againft  us,  without  any 
previous  notice ;  and  frequently,  without  any  provocation,  they  commit 
the  mod  horrid  ravages  for  a  long  tim.e  with  impunity.  But  when  at  lall 
their  barbarities  have  roufed  the  flrength  of  our  people,  they  are  not 
afliamed  to  beg  a  peace  ;  they  know  we  always  grant  it  readily  ;  they  pro- 
mife  it  lhall  endure  as  long  as  the  fun  and  moon  ;  and  then  all  is  quiet, 
till  fome  incident,  too  often  co-operating  with  ill  ufage  received  from  our 
traders,  gives  them  a  frcfli  opportunity  of  renewing  their  cruelties. 

History.]    See  the  general  account  of  America. 
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Situation  and  extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 
Length    350  ?  ^  J   43  and  49  North  latitude. 

Breadth  250  5  ^^^^^een  |  ^^^^^  longitude. 

Boundaries.]  T) FUNDED  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence  on  the  north  ; 

X3  by  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  eaft  ;  by  the  fame  ocean,  fouth ;  and  by  Canada  and  New  Eag- 
land,  weft. 

Rivers.]  The  river  of  St.  Lawrence  forms  the  northern  boundary. 
The  rivers  Rifgouche  and  Nipiliguit  run  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  fall  into 
the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  rivers  of  St.  John,  Pafiamagnadi,  Pe- 
nobfcot,  and  St.  Croix,  which  run  from  north  to  fouth,  fall  into  Fundy 
Bay,  or  the  fea  a  little  to  the  eaftward  of  it. 

Seas,  bays,  and  capes.]  The  feas  adjoining  to  it  are,  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  Fundy  Bay,  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  lefTer  bays  are, 
Chenigto  and  Green  Bay  upon  the  ifthmus,  which  joins  the  north  part  of 
Nova  Scotia  to  the  fouth  ;  and  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  on  the  north-eaft  ; 
the  Bay  of  Chedibudo  on  the  fouth-eaft  ;  the  bay  of  the  iflands,  the 
ports  of  Bart,  Chebudo,  Profper,  St.  Margaret,  La  Heve,  Port  Mai- 
tois.  Port  Ryfignol,  Port  Vert,  and  Port  Joly,  on  the  fouth  ;  Port  La 
Tour,  on  the  fouth-eaft;  Port  St.  Mary,  Annapolis,  and  Minas  on  the 
fouth  lide  of  Fundy  Bay. 

The  chief  capes  are.  Cape  Portage,  Ecoumenac,  Tourmentin,  Gape 
Port,  and  Epis,  on  the  eaft.  Cape  Fogeri,  and  Cape  Canceau,  on  the 
fouth  eaft.  Cape  Blanco,  Cape  Vert,  Cape  Theodore,  Cape  Dore,  Caps 
Le  Heve,  and  Cape  Negro,  on  the  fouth.  Cape  Sable,  and  Cape 
Fourche,  on  the  fouth-weft. 

Lakes.]  The  lakes  are  very  numerous,  but  have  not  yet  received 
particular  names. 

Climate.]  The  climate  of  this  country,  though  within  the  Tempe- 
rate Zone,  has  been  found  rather  unfavourable  to  European  confiitutions. 
They  are  wrapt  up  in  the  gloom  of  a  fog  during  great  part  of  the  year, 
and  for  four  or  five  months  it  is  intenfely  cold.  But  though  the  cold  in 
winter,  and  the  heat  in  fummer  are  great,  they  come  on  g;radually  fo  as 
to  prepare  the  body  for  enduring  both. 

Soil  and  produce.]  From  fach  an  unfavourable  climate  little  can 
be  expeded.  New  Scotland  is  almoft  a  continued  foreft  ;  and  agricul- 
ture, though  attempted  by  the  Englifh  fettlers,  has  hitherto  made  little 
progrefs.  In  moft  parts,  the  foil  is  thin  and  barren,  the  corn  it  pro- 
duces of  a  (hrivelled  kind  like  rye,  and  the  grafs  intermixed  with  a  cold 
fpungy  mofs.  However,  it  is  not  unifdrmly  bad  ;  there  are  trafis  in 
the  peninfula  to  the  fouthward,  which  do  not  yield  to  the  beft  land  in 
New  England  ;  and,  in  general,  the  foil  is  adapted  to  the  produce  of 
hemp  and  flax.  The  timber  is  extremely  proper  for  ftiip-building,  and 
produces  pitch  and  tar. 

Animals.]  This  country  h  not  deficient  in  the  animal  produ6lions  of 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  particularly  deer,  beaver,  and  otters.  Wild 
fowl,  and  all  manner  of  game,  and  many  kinds  of  European  fowls  and 
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quadrupeds  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  brought  into  it,  and  thrive 
well.  At  the  clofc  of  March  the  fifli  begin  to  fpawn,  when  they  enter  i 
tbe  rivers  in  fuch  flioals,  as  are  incredible.  Herrings  come  up  in  Aprils  j 
and  the  fturgcon  and  falmon  in  May.  But  the  moll  valuable  appendage  < 
of  New  Scotland,  is  the  Cape  Sable  coaft,  along  which  is  one  continued  \ 
range  of  cod  filhing  banks,  and  excellent  harbours.  ] 

History,  settlement,  chief      Notwithftanding  the  forbidding  - 
TOWNS,  AND  COMMERCE.        $  appearance  of  this  country,  it  was  1 
here  that  fome  of  the  firft  European  fettlements  were  made.    The  fir.^l 
grant  of  lands  in  it  were  given  by  James  1.  to  his  fecretary  Sir  William  \ 
Alexander,  from  whom  it  had  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Scotland,  i 
Since  then  it  has  frequently  changed  hands,  from  one  private  proprietor  ^ 
to  another,  and  from  the  French  to  the  EnglUli  nation  backward  and 
forward.    It  was  not  confirmed  to  the  Englilh,  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
and  their  defign  in  acquiring  it  does  not  feem  to  have  fo  much  arifen 
from  any  profpeft  of  diredt  profit  to  be  obtained  by  it,  as  from  an  appre- 
henfion  that  the  French,  by  pofTefTing  this  province,  might  have  had  it  in  .  I 
their  power  to  annoy  our  other  fettlements.    Upon  this  principle  3000 
families  were  tranfported  in  1749,  at  the  charge  of  the  government,  in- 
to this  country.    The  town  they  eredled  is  called  Halifax,  from  the  earl 
of  that  name,  to  whofe  wifdom  and  care  we  owe  this  fettlement.  The 
town  of  Halifax  ilands  upon  Chebufto  bay,  very  commodiouily  iituated 
for  the  fifhery,  and  has  a  communication  with  moil  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince, either  by  land  carriage,  the  fea,  or  navigable  rivers,  with  a  fine  j 
harbour,  where  a  fmall  fquadron  of  fhips  of  war  lies  during  the  winter, 
and  in  fummer  puts  to  fea,  under  the  command  of  a  commodore,  for 
the  protedion  of  the  fifhery,  and  to  fee  that  the  articles  of  the  late  peace, 
relating  thereto,  are  duly  obferved  by  the  French.    The  town  has  an 
entrenchment,  and  is  flrengthened  with  forts  of  timber.    Three  regi- 
ments of  men  are  Rationed  in  it,  to  proteft  the  inhabitants  from  the  In- 
dians, whofe  refentment,  however,  excited  or  fomented,  has  been  foun^d 
implacable  againfl  the  Engliih.    The  number  of  inhabitants  is  faid  to 
be  15  or  1 6, coo,  who  live  very  comfortably  by  the  trade  they  carry  on 
in  furs  and  naval  (lores,  by  their  fifheries,  and  its  being  the  refidence 
of  the  governor,  and  the  garrifon  already  mentioned.   The  other  towns 
of  lefs  note  are  Annapolis,  which  flands  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  bay  of 
Fundy,  and  though  but  a  fmali  wretched  place,  was  formerly  the  ca- 
pital of  the  province.    It  has  one  of  the  fineft  harbours  in  America, 
capable  of  containing  a  thoufand  veflels  at  anchor,  in  the  utmofl  fecu- 
rity.    This  place  is  alfo  protected  by  a  fort  and  garrifon.    St.  John's  is 
a  new  fettlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  that  falls  in-  * 
to  the  bay  of  Fundy  on  the  weft  fide. 

The  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  this  country,  confift  chiefly  of 
woollen  and  linen  cloth,  and  other  necelTaries  for  wear,  of  fifhing  tackle  , 
and  rigging  for  ihips.    The  amount  of  our  exports,  at  an  average  of 
three  years,  is  about  26,500!.    The  only  articles  we  can  get  in  ex- 
change are  timber,  and  the  produce  of  the  fifhery,  which,  at  a  like  ?' 
average,  amounts  to  38,000  1.    But,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  the 
negative  advantage  of  this  colony,  by  which  our  enemies,  while  it  re-  ' 
mains  in  our  hands,  are  prevented  from  doing  harm  to  our  other  fettle-  J 
ments,  have  principally  engaged  the  Britifh  miniHry  to  expend  fuch  funis  ;  ¥ 
and  to  take  fuch  pains  in  fupporting  it,  ^ 
2  NEW  k 
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Situation  and  extent* 

Miles.  Degrees. 
Length    550  )  ^^^.^^..^^  S     41  and  49  North  latitudf?. 
Breadth  200  J       '  "      c     ^7        74  Weil  longitude. 

Boundaries. JTJOUNDED  on  the  north-eaft  by  New  Scotland  ; 

II  on  the  well,  by:  Canada,  on  the  Ibuth  by  New' 
York ;  and  on  thceali:  by  the  Atlantic*  ^ 

Divilions.  Provinces.  Chief  Towns* 

The  north  divifion,     f  j^^^  Hampfliire  -    ?  \  Portfffiouth. 
or  government        i  ^  >  ( 

The  middle  divifion    S  MafTachufet's  Colony  I  I 

I  5  £  20.  W.  Lon.  70-40* 

The  fouth  diviiion        Rhode  Ifland,  &c*  Newport. 

The  weft  diviGon       |  Conneaicut    J  J  Henforf.''''"" 

Rivers.]  Their  rivers  are,  Conneflicut ;  Thames;  Patuxent ;  Me^* 
rimac  ;  Pifcataway  ;  Saco ;  Cafco  ;  Kinebeque  ;  and,  Penobfcot,  ot 
Pentagonet. 

Bays  and  capes.]  The  moft  remarkable  bays  and  harbours  are  thofs 
formed  by  Plymouth,  Rhode  Ifland,  and  Providence  plantations  ;  Mo- 
nument Bay ;  Weft  Harbour,  formed  by  the  bending  of  Gape  Cod  5 
Bofton  Harbour  ;  Pifcataway,  and  Cafco  Bay. 

The  chief  Capes  are.  Cape  Cod,  Marble  Head,  Cape  Anne,  Cape 
Netic,  Cape  Porpus,  Cape  Elizabeth,  and  Cape  Small  Point. 

Air  and  climate.]  New  England,  though  fituated  almoft  ten  de- 
grees nearer  the  fun  than  the  mother  country,  has  an  earlier  winter^ 
which  continues  longer,  and  is  more  fevere  than  with  us.  The  fummer 
again  is  extremely  hot,  and  much  beyond  any  thing  known  in  Europe^ 
in  the  fame  latitude.  The  clear  and  ferene  temperature  of  the  fky,  how-* 
ever,  makes  amends  for  the  extremity  of  heat  and  cold,  and  renders  the 
climate  of  this  country  fo  healthy,  that  it  is  reported  to  agree  better  with 
Britilh  conftitutions,  than  any  other  of  the  American  provinces.  The 
winds  are  very  boifterous  in  the  winter  feafon,  and  naturalifts  afcribe  the 
early  approach,  the  length  and  feverity  of  the  winter,  to  the  large  frefh 
water  lakes  lying  to  the  north  weft  of  New  England,  which  being  froze 
over  feveral  months,  occafion  thofe  piercing  winds  which  prove  fo  fatal 
to  mariners  on  this  coaft. 

The  fun  rifes  at  Bofton,  on  the  longeft  day,  at  26  minutes  after  fouf 
in  the  morning,  and  fets  at  34  minutes  after  feven  in  the  evening ;  and 
on  their  Ihorteft  day,  it  rifes  at  35  minutes  after  feven  in  the  morning, 
and  fets  at  27  minutes  after  four  in  the  afternoon  :  thus  their  longeft  day 
is  about  fifteen  hours,  and  their  fhorteft  about  nine. 

Soil  and  produce.]  We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  lands  lying 
on  the  eaftern  ftiore  of  America,  are  low,  and  in  feme  parts  Iwampy,  but 
farther  back  they  rife  into  hills.  In  New  England,  tov/ards  the  north- 
eaft,  the  lands  become  rocky  and  mountainous.  The  foil  here  is  various, 
but  bsft  as  you  approach  the  fouthward.    Pxound  Maftachufet's  bay  the 
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foil  is  black,  and  rich  as  in  any  part  of  England  ;  and  here  the  firfi:  plant- 
ers found  the  grafs  above  a  yard  high.  The  uplandslare  lefs  fruitful, 
being  for  the  moft  part  a  mixture  of  fand  and  gravel,  inclining  to  clay. 
The  low  grounds  abound  in  meadow  and  pafture  land.  The  European 
grains  have  not  been  cultivated  here  with  much  fuccefs  ;  the  wheat  is  ful> 
jecl  to  be  blalted  ;  the  barley  is  a  hungry  grain,  and  the  oats  are  lean 
and  chafry.  But  the  Indian  corn  flourifhes  in  high  perfedion,  and  makes 
the  general  food  of  the  lower  fort  of  people  They  likewifc  malt  and  brew 
it  into  a  beer,  which  is  not  contemptible.  However.,  the  common  table 
drink  is  cyder  and  fpruce  beer  :  the  latter  is  made  of  thr.  tops  of  the  fpruce 
iir,  with  the  addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  molafies.  They  likewife  raife 
in  New  England  a  large  quandty  of  hemp  and  flax,  ''i'he  fruits  of  Old 
England  come  to  great  perfection  here,  particularly  peaches  and  apples. 
Seven  or  eight  hundred  fine  peaches  may  be  found  on  one  tree,  and  a 
fmg^e  apple-tree  has  produced  feven  barrels  of  cyder  in  one  feafon. 

But  New  England  is  chiefly  diilinguifhed  for  the  variety  and  value  of 
its  timber,  as  oak,  afli,  pine,  fir,  cedar,  elm,  cypref:=,  beech,  walnut, 
chefnut,  hazel,  faflafrafs,  fumach,  and  other  woods  ufed  in  dying  or  tan- 
ning leather,  carpenters  work,  and  fhip  building.  The  oaks  here  are 
faid  to  be  inferior  to  thofe  of  England  j  but  the  firs  are  of  an  amazing 
bulk,  and  furnifh  the  royal  navy  of  England  with  mails  and  yards.  They 
draw  from  their  trees  confiderable  quantities  of  pitch,  tar,  rofin,  turpen- 
tine, gums,  and  bairn;  and  the  foil  produces  hemp  and  flax.  A  fhip 
may  here  be  built  and  rigged  out  with  the  produce  of  their  forefts,  and 
indeed  ihip-building  forms  a  confiderable  branch  of  their  trade. 

Metals.]  Rich  iron  mines,  of  a  moil  excellent  kind  and  temper, 
have  been  difcovered  in  New  England,  and,  if  improved,  in  a  (hon  time 
they  may  fupply  Great  Britain,  without  having  recourfe  to  Sweden,  and 
other  European  nations  for  that  commodity  ;  efpecially  as  the  parliament, 
to  encourage  the  undertaking,  allows  both  pig  and  bar  iron  to  be  im- 
ported duty  free. 

Animals.}  The  animals  of  this  country  furnifh  many  articles  of 
New  England  commerce.  All  kinds  of  European  cattle  thrive  here,  and 
Hiultiply  exceedingly  ;  the  horfes  of  Nevi^  England  are  hardy,  mettlefome, 
and  ferviceable,  but  fmaller  than  our^s,  though  larger  than  theVVelch^ 
They  have  few  fheep  ;  and  the  wool,  though  of  a  flaple  fufhciently  long, 
is  not  near  fo  fine  as  that  of  lingland.  Here  are  alfo  elks,  deer,  harts, 
rabbits,  fquirreis,  beavers,  otters,  monkeys,  minks,  martens,  racoons, 
fabbs,  bears,  wolves,  which  are  only  a  kind  of  wild  dogs,  foxes,  ounces, 
and  a  variety  of  other  tame  and  wild  quadrupeds,  fome  of  which  are 
imported  into  Great  Britain  as  foreign  curiofities.  But  one  of  the  mofl 
Angular  animals,  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  is  the  mofe  or 
moofe  deer,  of  which  there  are  two  forts ;  the  common  light  grey  nioofe, 
which  refembles  the  ordinary  deer  ;  thefe  herd  fometimes  thirty  together.; 
and  the  large  black  moofe,  whofe  body  is  about  the  iize  of  a  bull  ;  his 
neck  refembles  a  flag's,  and  his  flefl:i  is  extremely  grateful.  The  horns, 
when  full  grown,  are  about  four  or  five  feet  from  the  head  to  the  tip,  and 
have  flioots  or  branches  to  each  hern,  which  generally  fpread  about  fix 
feet.  When  this  animal  goes  through  a  thicket  or  under  the  bougiis  of 
a  tree,  he  lays  his  horns  back  on  his  neck,  to  place  them  out  of  his  way  ; 
and  thefe  prodigious  horns  are  fhed  every  year.  This  animal  does  not- 
fpring  or  rife  in  going  like  a  deer  ;  but  a  large  one,  in  his  common  walk, 
has  been  ften  to  iiep  over  a  gate  five  feet  high  When  unharbourcd,  he 
a  will 
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will  run  a  coarfe  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  before  he  takes  to  a  bay :  but 
when  chafed,  he  generally  takes  to  the  water. 

There  is  hardly  any  where  greater  plenty  of  fowls,  as  turkeys,  g'eefe, 
partridges,  ducks,  widgeons,  dappers,  fvvans,  heathcocks,  herons,  llorks, 
blackbirds,  all  forts  of  barn-door  fowl,  vail  tlights  of  pigeons,  which 
come  and  go  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  cormorants,  r.-ivens,  crows, 
&c.  The  reptiles  are,  rattle-fnakes,  frog-:,  and  toads,  which  fwarm  in  the 
uncleared  parts  of  thefe  countries,  where,  with  the  owls,  they  make  a 
ihoIl  hideous  noife  in  the  fummer  evenings. 

The  feas  round  New  England,  as  well  as  its  rivers  abound  with  .fifii, 
and  even  whales  of  feveral  kinds,  fuch  as  the  whale-bone  whale,  the  fper- 
maceti-whale,  which  yields  ambergris,  the  fin-backed  whale,  the  fcrag- 
whale,  and  the  bunch-whale,  of  which  they  take  great  numbers,  an4 
iend  befides  fome  fnips  every  year  to  iiih  for  whales  in  Greenland.  A/ 
terrible  creature,  called  the  whale-killer,  fi'om  20  to  30  feet  long,  wi'fli' 
ftrong  teeth  and  jaws,  perfecutes  the  whale  in  thefe  feas ;  but,  afraid  of 
his  monftrous  flrength,  they  fcldom  attack  a  fall  grown  whale,  or  indeed 
a  young  one,  but  in  companies  of  ten  or  twelve.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Penobfcot,  there  is'a  mackarel  fifhery ;  they  iikevv'ife  fifli  for  cod  in 
winter,  which  they  dry  in  the  froil. 

Population,  inhabitants,  and  ^    There  is  not  one  of  otir  fet- 
FACE  OF  the  country.  J  tlcmcnts  which  can  be  com- 

pared, in  the  abundance  of  people,  the  number  of  confiderable  and  trading 
towns,  and  the  manufadures  that  are  carried  on  in  them,  to  New  Eng- 
land. The  moft  populous  and  flourifhing  parts  of  the  mother  country, 
hardly  make  3  better  appearance  than  the  cultivated  parts  of  this  pro- 
vince, which  reach  about  60  miles  back.  There  are  here  many  gentlemen 
of  confiderable  landed  eftates ;  but  the  greateil  part  of  the  people  is  coni- 
pofed  of  a  fubftantial  yeomanry,  who  cultivate  their  own  freeholds,  with- 
out a  dependence  upon  any  but  Providence,  and  their  own  indaftry. 
Thefe  freeholds  generally  pail  to  their  children  in  the  way  of  gavel  kind  : 
which  keeps  them  from  being  almoft  ever  able  to  em.erge  out  of  their 
original  happy  mediocrity.  In  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  ordinary  fort 
j(b  independent,  or  polTefs  more  of  the  conveniencies  of  life  ;  they  are  ufed 
from  their  infancy  to  the  exercifeof  arms  :  and  they  have  a  militia,  which 
for  a  militia  is  by  no  means  contemptible.  The  population  of  the  four 
provinces,  of  which  New  England  is  comprized,  is  proportioned  ^by 
Douglas,  who  feems  to  be  well  informed  in  this  point,  as  follows: 

Maffachufet's  bay    — —  200,000 

Connecticut  —  ■   100,000 

Rhode  Illand  — — .  —  30,000 

New  Hampfliire  ■  «-   24,000 

But  the  number  fmce  his  time  is  fo  greatly  increafed,  that  according  to 
the  latefl  calculation,  the  four  provinces  contain  600,000  fouls,  including 
a  fmali  number  of  ^^egroes  and  Indians 

Religion.]  The  church  of  England,  in  this  part  of  America,  is  far 
from  being  in  a  flourifning  condition  ;  in  feveral  places,  the  number  of 
auditors  do  not  amount  to  tv/elve  perfons.  In  the  year  1768,  the  four 
provinces  contained  upwards  of  700  religious  alTembiies  ;  of  which  36 
only  obferved  the  forms  of  the  church  of  England.  Every  particular 
fociety  among  them,  is  independent  of  all  other  eccleiiaflical  jarifdi6ticn  ; 
ror  does  there  lie  any  appeal  from  their  punifhments  or  cenfures.  The 
UjiRiilers  of  Boflon  depend  entirely  on  the  generofity  of  their  hearers  for 
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fupport  ;  a  voluntary  contribution  being  made  for  them,  by  the  congre- 
gation, every  time  divine  fervice  is  celebrated.  It  is  not  long  fince  they 
fuffered  any  member  of  the  church  of  England  to  have  a  ftiare  in  the  ma- 
giftracy,  or  to  be  clecled  a  member  of  the  Commons  or  houfe  of  Repre- 
fentatives.  Their  laws  againfc  quakers  feem  to  have  been  very  fevere.  To 
bring  one  in  was  a  forfeiture  of  lOO  \,  to  conceal  one  40  s.  an  hour  ;  to 
go  to  a  quaker's  meeting  10  s.  to  preach  there  5  s.  If  a  quaker  was  not  an 
inhabitant,  he  was  fubjed  to  banifhment,  and  if  he  returned,  death  ;  but 
thefe  and  fome  other  ecclefiaiiical  laws  equally  abfurd,  are  now  either  re- 
pealed or  greatly  mitigated. 

Chief  towns.]  Boflon,  the  capital  of  New  England,  and  of  all  the 
Britifh  empire  in  America,  Hands  on  a  peninfula  at  the  bottom  of  MafTa- 
chufet's  bay,  about  nine  miles  from  its  mouth.  At  the  entrance  of  this 
bay  are  feveral  rocks,  which  appear  above  water,  and  upwards  of  a  dozen 
fmall  iflands,  fome  of  which  are  inhabited.  There  is  but  one  fafe  channel 
to  approach  the  harbour,  and  that  fo  narrow,  that  two  Ihips  can  fcarcely 
fail  through  a-breafl;,  but  within  the  harbour  there  is  room  for  500  fail  to 
lie  at  anchor,  in  a  good  depth  of  water.  On  one  of  the  iflands  of  the 
bay,  ftands  Fort  William,  the  moft  regular  fortrefs  in  the  Britifii  plant- 
ations. This  caftle  is  defended  by  100  guns,  twenty  of  which  lie  on  a 
platform  level  with  the  water,  fo  that  it  is  fcarce  poffible  for  an  enemy  to 
pafs  the  caftle.  To  prevent  furprize,  they  have  a  guard  placed  on  one 
of  the  rocks,  at  two  leagues  diftance,  from  whence  they  make  fignals  to 
the  caftle  when  any  Hiips  come  near  it.  There  js  alfo  a  battery  of  guns 
at  each  end  of  the  town.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  a  noble  pier,  near 
2000  feet  in  length  ;  along  which,  on  the  north  fide,  extends  a  row  of 
warehoufes  for  the  merchants,  and  to  this  pier  (hips  of  the  greateft  burthen 
nmay  come  and  unload  without  the  help  of  boats.  The  greateft  part  of 
the  town  lies  rdund  the  harbour,  in  the  fiiape  of  a  half  moon;  the  coun^ 
try  beyond  it  rifing  gradually,  and  affording  a  delightful  profped;  from 
the  fea.  The  head  of  the  pier  joins  the  principal  ftreet  of  the  town, 
which  is  like  moft  of  the  others,  fpacious  and  well  built.  Bofton  con- 
tains at  prefent  about  18, coo  inhabitants ;  50  years  ago  they  were  more 
numerous.  The  furprifing  increafe  of  Newbury  Port,  Salem,  Marble- 
head,  Cape  Anne,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  and  the  ifland  of  Nantucket, 
hath  checked  the  growth  and  trade  of  the  capital-  The  trade  of  Bofton 
is,  however,  fo  very  confiderable,  that  in  the  year  1768,  1200  fail 
entered  and  cleared  at  the  Cuftom-houfe  there. 

Cambridge,  in  the  fame  province,  four  miles  from  Bofton,  hasanuni- 
yerfity,  containing  two  fpacious  colleges,  called  by  the  names  of  Har-» 
vard  college,  and  Stoughton  hall,  with  a  well  furni(hed  library.  It  con- 
lifts  of  a  prefident,  five  fellows,  a  treafurer,  three  profefibrs,  four  tutors, 
and  a  librarian.  The  college  charter  was  firft  granted  in  1650,  and  re- 
jiewed  in  1692,  and  is  held  under  the  colony  feal.  ' 

The  other  towns  in  New  England,  the  chief  of  which  have  alreadyj 
been  mentioned,  are  generally  neat,  well  built,  and  commodioufiy  fituated' 

'  upon  fine  rivers,  with  capacious  harbours.  * 
Commerce  and  manufactures.]  The  trade  of  New  England  is 
great,  as  it  fupplies  a  large  quantity  of  goods  from  within  itfelf;  and 
is  yet  greater,  as  the  people  of  this  country  are  in  a  manner  the  carriers 
for  all  the  colonies  of  North  America,  and  the  Weft  Indies,  and  even  for 
fome  parts  of  Europe.  The  commodities  which  the  country  yields,  are 
principally  pig  and  bar  iron,  which  is  imported  to  Great  Britain  duty 
|"ree  5  s^lfo  mafts  and  yard^ j  pit^h,  tar,  and  turpentine}  for  which  the 
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contraft  largely  with  the  royal  navy ;  pot  and  pearl  afhes,  ftaves,  lumber, 
boards ;  and  all  forts  of  provifions,  which  they  fend  to  the  French  and 
Dutch  fugar  illands,  and  to  Barbadoes,  and  the  other  Britifh  ifles,  as 
grain,  bifcuit,  meal,  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheefe,  apples,  cyder,  onions, 
mackarel,  and  cod-iifh  dried.  They  likewife  fend  thither  cattle,  horfes, 
planks,  hoops,  fningles,  pipe-ftaves,  oil,  tallow,  turpentine,  bark,  calf 
fkins,  and  tobacco.  Their  peltry  trade  is  not  very  confiderable.  They 
have  a  moft  valuable  fifliery  upon  their  coafts,  in  mackarel  and  cod^ 
which  employs  valt  numbers  of  their  people,  with  the  produce  of  which 
they  trade  to  Spain,  Italy,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Weil  Ir.dies,  to  a  con- 
fiderable amount.  Their  whale  fifhery  has  been  already  mentioned.  The 
art-s  moft  neceffary  to  fubfiftence  are  thofe  which  the  inhabitants  of  New 
England  have  been  at  pains  to  cultivate.  They  manufa£lure  coarfe  linea 
and  woollen  cloth  for  their  own  ufe  ;  hats  are  made  here,  which,  in  a 
clandeftine  way,  find  a  good  vent  in  all  the  other  colonies.  Sugar  baking, 
diftilling,  paper  making,  and  fait  works,  are  upon  the  improving  hand. 
T:ke  bufinefs  of  lliip-building  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable,  which 
Bofton,  or  the  other  fea-port  towns  in  New  England  carry  on.  Ships  are 
fometimes  built  here  upon  commilfion  ;  but  frequently,  the  merchants 
of  New  England  have  them  conftrucled  upon  their  own  accoant;  and 
loading  ihem  with  the  produce  of  the  colony,  naval  ftores,  fifli,  and  fifh- 
oil  principally,  they  fend  them  out  upon  a  trading  voyage  to  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, or  the  Mediterranean  ;  where,  having  difpofed  of  their  cargo, 
they  make  what  advantage  they  can  by  freight,  until  fuch  time  as  they 
can  fell  the  veffel  herfelf  to  advantage  ;  which  they  feldom  fail  to  do  in 
a  reafonable  time. 

It  was  computed,  that  before  the  late  unhappy  differences  arofe^  the 
amount  of  Englifti  manufadurcs,  and  India  goods  fent  into  this  colony 
from  Great  Britain,  was  not  lefs  at  an  average  of  three  years,  than, 
395,000!.    Our  imports  from  the  fame  were  calculated  at  370,5001. 

History  and  government.]  New  England  is  at  prefent  divided 
into  the  four  provinces  of  New  Hampfhire,  Mallachufet's,  Rhode  Ifland, 
and  Connedlicut.  As  early  as  1606,  king  James  I.  had  by  letters  patent 
erefted  two  companies,  with  a  power  to  fend  colonies  into  thofe  parts, 
then  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Virginia,  as  all  the  north- 
eaft  coaft  of  America  was  fome  time  called.  No  fettlements,  however, 
were  made  in  New  England,  by  virtue  of  this  authority.  The  compa- 
nies contented  themfelves  with  fending  out  a  ftiip  or  two,  to  trade  v/ith 
the  Indians  for  their  furs,  and  to  fifh  upon  their  coaft.  This  continued 
to  be  the  only  fort  of  correfpondence  between  Great  Britain  and  this  part 
of  America,  till  the  year  1621.  By  this  time  the  religious  difTenfions, 
by  which  England  was  torn  to  pieees,  had  become  warm  and  furious. 
Laud  perfecuted  all  forts  of  non-conformifts  with  an  unrelenting  feverity. 
Thofe  men,  on  the  other  hand,  were  ready  to  fubmit  to  all  the  rigour  of 
perfecuticn,  rather  than  depart  from  their  favourite  tenets,  and  conform 
to  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England,  which  they  confidered  as 
abufes  of  the  moft  dangerous  tendency.  There  was  no  part  of  the  world 
into  which  they  would  not  fly,  rather  than  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  prac- 
tices which  prevailed  in  their  native  country,  and  as  they  imagined  en- 
dangered the  eternal  falvation  of  all  who  adhered  to  them.  America 
opened  an  extenlive  field.  There  they  might  tranfport  themfelves,  and 
eftablifli  whatever  fort  of  religious  policy  they  were  inclined  to.  The 
fiefign,  befides,  had  fomething  in  it  noble,  and  admirably  fuited  to  the 
^nterprifing  fpirit  of  innovators  in  religion.  With  this  view,  having;  pur- 
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chafed  the  territory,  which  was  within  the  jurifdidion  of  the  PIymou*th 
company,  and  having  obtained  from  the  king  the  privilege  of  fettling  it 
in  whatever  way  they  had  a  mind,  150  perfons  embarked  for  New  Eng- 
land, and  built  a  city,  which,  becaufe  they  had  failed  from  Plymouth, 
they  called  by  that  name.  Notwithltanding  the  feverity  of  the  climate, 
the  unwholefomenefs  of  the  air,  and  the  difeafes  to  which,  after  a  long 
fea  voyage,  and  in  a  country,  which  was  new  to  them,  they  were  ex- 
pofed  ;  notwithilanding  the  want  of  all  fort  of  conveniences,  and  even  of 
many  of  the  necefiaries  of  life,  thofe  who  had  ccnllitutions  fit  to  endure 
fuch  hardlhips,  not  difpirited  or  broken  by  the  death  of  their  companions, 
^nd  fupported  by  the  vigour  then  peculiar  to  Englifhmen,  and  the  fatis- 
fadion  of  finding  themfelves  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fpiritual  arm,  fet 
themfeives  to  cultivate  this  ungrateful  country,  and  to  take  the  befl  Heps 
for  the  advancement  of  their  infant  colony.  New  adventurers,  encou- 
raged by  their  example,  and  finding  themfelves,  for  the  fame  reafons, 
uneafy  at  home,  pafied  over  into  this  land  of  religious  and  civil  liberty. 
By  the  clofe  of  the  year  1630,  they  had  built  four  towns,  Salem,  Dor- 
chefter,  Charles  Town,  and  BoHon,  which  has  fince  become  the  capital 
of  New  England.  But  as  neceffity  is  the  natural  fource  of  that  aclive  and 
frugal  induftry,  which  produces  every  thing  great  among  mankind,  fo 
an  uninterrupted  flow  of  profperity  and  fuccefs,  occafions  thofe  dilienfions 
which  are  the  bane  of  human  affairs,  and  often  fubvert  the  beft  founded 
eftablifhments. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  England,  who  had  fled  from  perfecution,  be- 
came in  a  fhort  txm.e  ftrongly  tainted  with  this  illiberal  Vi  ;e,  and  were 
eager  to  introduce  an  uniformity  in  religion,  among  all  who  entered  their 
territories.  The  minds  of  men  were  not,  in  this  age,  fupfnor  to  many 
prejudices  ;  they  had  not  that  open  and  generous  way  of  chiniiing,  which 
at  prefent  diflinguifhes  th6  natives  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  dodrine  of 
univerfai  toleration,  which,  to  the  honour  of  the  firil:  fet  tiers  in  America, 
began  to  appear  among  them,  -had  now  few  abetters,  and  many  oppo- 
nents. In  3II  perfuafions  the  bigots  are  periecutors  ;  the  men  of  a  c  ^ol 
and  reafonable  piety  are  favourers  of  toleration  ;  becaufe  the  former  ^ort 
of  men,  not  taking  the  pains  to  be  acquainted  with  the  grounds  of  their 
adverfaries  tenets,  conceive  them  to  be  fo  abfurd  and  monftrou' that  no 
man  of  fenfe  can  give  into  them  in  good  earneft.  For  which  reafon  they 
are  convinced,  that  feme  oblique  bad  motive  induces  them  to  pretend  to 
the  belief  of  fuch  doctrines,  and  to  the  maintaining  of  them  with  obili- 
nacy.  This  is  a  very  general  principle  in  all  religious  differences,  and  it 
is  the  corner  Hone  of  ail  perfecution.  It  was  not  the  general  idea  of  the 
age,  that  men  might  live  comfortably  together  in  the  fame  fociety  with- 
out maintaining  the  fame  religious  opinions,  and  wherever  thefe  were  at 
variance,  the  members  of  different  fefts  kept  at  a  didange  from  each 
*other-,  and  efiablifhed  feparate  governments.  Hence  feveral  flips,  torn 
from  the  original  government  of  Nevv  England,  by  religious  violence, 
planted  themfelves  in  a  new  foil,  and  fpread  over  the  country.  Such 
was  that  of  New  Hampfliire,  which  continues  to  this  day  a  feparate  jurif- 
didlion  ;  fuch  too  was  that  of  Rhode  Ifland,  whofe  inhabitants  were 
jdriven  out  from  the  Maffachufet  colony  (for  that  is  the  name  by  which 
the  government  iirft  erefted  in  Nevv  England  was  diftinguilhed)  for  fup- 
porting  the  freedom  of  religious  fentiment,  and  maint^iining  that  the  civil 
jnagillrate  had  no  right  over  the  fpeculacive  opinions  of  mankind.  Thefe 
liberal  men  founded  a  city,  called  Providence,  which  they  governed  by 
their  own  principles ;  and  fuch  is  tlie  connexion  between  julinefs  of  fen- 
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timent,  and  external  profperity,  that  the  government  of  R-hode  Ifland, 
though  fmall,  is  extremely  populous  and  flourifning.  Another  colony, 
driven  out  by  the  fame  perfecuting  fpirit,  fettled  on  the  river  Connedicut, 
and  received  frequent  reinforcements  from  England,  and  fuch  as  were  dif- 
fatisfied  either  with  the  religious  or  civil  government  of  that  country. 

America  indeed  was  now  become  the  main  refource  of  all  difcontented 
and  enterprifmg  fpirits,  and  fuch  were  the  numbers  which  embarked  for 
it  from  England,  that  in  1637  ^  proclamation  was  publillied,  prohibiting 
any  perfon  from  failing  thither,  without  an  exprefs  licence  from  the  go- 
vernment.' For  want  of  this  licence,  it  is  faid,  that  Oliver  Cromv/ell, 
Mr.  Hampden,  and  others  of  that  party,  were  detained  from  going  into 
New  England,  after  being  a  fhipboard  for  that  purpofe. 

Thefe  four  provinces,  though  always  confederates  for  their  mutual  de- 
fence, were  at  iir.fl:,  and  Hill  continue  under  feparate  jurifdidions.  They 
were  all  of  them  by  their  charters'originally  free,  and  in  a  great  meafure 
independent  of  Great  Britain.  The  inhabitants  had  the  choice  of  their 
own  magiftrates,  the  governor,  the  council,  the  affembly,  and  the  power 
of  making  fuch  laws  as  they  thought  proper,  without  fending  them  to 
Great  Britain  for  the  approbation  of  the  crown.  Their  laws,  however, 
were  not  to  be  oppofite  to  thofe  of  Great  Britain.  Towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  the  MafTachufet's  colony  was  accufed  of  violat- 
ing their  charter,  and  by  a  judgment  in  the  King's  Bench  of  England, 
was  deprived  of  it.  From  that  time  to  the  Revolution,  they  remained 
without  any  charter.  Soon  after  that  period  they  received  a  new  one, 
which,  though  very  favourable,  was  much  inferior  to  the  extenfive  pri- 
vilege of  the  former.  The  appointment  of  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
fecretary,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  admiralty,  is  veiled  in  the  crown  ;  the 
power  of  the  militia  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  governor,  as  captain- 
general  ;  all  judges,  juilices,  and  IherifFs,  to  whom.,  the  execution  of  the 
law  is  entrufted,  are  nominated  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the 
council ;  the  governor  has  a  negative  on  the  choice  of  counfeliors,  per- 
emptory and  unlimited ;  and  he  is  not  obliged  to  give  a  reafon  for  what 
he  does  in  this  particular,  or  retrained  to  any  number  ;  authentic  copies 
of  the  feveral  adls  paffed  by  this  colony,  as  well  as  others,  are  to  be  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  court  of  England,  for  the  royal  approbation ;  but  if  the 
laws  of  this  colony  are  not  repealed  within  three  years  after  they  are  pre- 
fenred,  they  are  not  repealable  by  the  crown  after  that  time ;  that  no 
laws,  ordinances,  election  of  magiftrates,  or  ads  of  government  whatfo- 
ever,  are  valid,  without  the  governor's  confent  in  writing;  and  appeals 
for  fums  above  300  1,  are  admitted  to  the  king  and  council.  Notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  reflraints,  the  people  have  ftill  a  great  lhare  of  power  in  this 
colony;  for  they  not  only  chufe  the  allembly,  but  this  aflembly  witl^ 
the  governor's  concurrence,  choofe  the  council,  refembling  our  houfe  of 
lords,  and  the  governor  depends  upon  the  alTembly  for  his  annual  fup« 
port ;  which  has  fometimes  tempted  the  governor  of  this  province  to  give 
up  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  the  interefts  of  Great  Britain. 

To  the  MalTachufet's  government  is  united  the  ancient  colony  of  Ply- 
mouth, and  the  territory  called  Main. 

By  the  laws  of  this  province  no  perfon  can  be  arrefted,  if  there  are 
any  means  of  fatisfadion  ;  nor  imprifoned,  unlefs  there  be  a  conceal- 
ment of  efFsds.    Adultery  is  death  to  both  parties. 

New  Hampfliire  is  flill  more  under  the  influence  of  Great  Britain. 
The  council  itfelf  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  in  other  reipeds  it 
iigrees  with  the  former,  The 
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The  colonies  of  Connedlicat  and  Rhode  Ifland,  have  preferved  their 
ancient  charters,  and  enjoy  the  fame  pivileges  which  the  JVIafTachufet's 
did  formerly. 

There  were  originally  three  forts  of  governments  eftablifhed  by  the 
Englifh  on  the  continent  of  America,  viz.  royal  governments,  charter 
governments,  and  proprietary  governments. 

A  royal  government  is  properly  fo  called,  becaufe  the  colony  is  imme- 
diately dependent  on  the  crown  ;  and  the  king  remains  fovereign  of  the 
colony  ;  he  appoints  the  governor,  council,  and  officers  of  ftate,  and  the 
people- only  eleft  the  reprefentatives,  as  in  England  ;  fuch  are  the  go- 
vernments of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  Virginia,  New  Hampfhire,  New 
y©rk.  New  Jeriey,  and  both  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Eail  and  Weft 
Florida,  the  Weft  India  Iflands,  and  that  of  St.  John's. 

A  charter  government  is  fo  called,  becaufe  the  company,  incorporated 
%,y  the  king's  charter,  were  in  a  manner  veiled  with  fovereign  authority, 
to  eftabiifli  what  fort  of  government  they  thought  fit ;  and  thefe  charter 
governments  have  generally  transferred  their  authority  to  the  people  ; 
Ibr  in  fuch  governments,  or  rather  corporations,  the  freemen  do  not  only 
choofe  their  reprefentatives,  but  annually  choofe  their  governor,  council, 
and  m-agiftrates,  and  make  laws,  without  the  concurrence,  and  even  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  king ;  and  are  under  no  other  reftraint  than 
ihis,  that  they  ena£l  110  laws  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England  ;  if  they 
4o,  their  charters  are  liable  to  be  forfeited.  Such,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  are  the  governments  of  Rhode  Ifland  and  Conneclicut,  in  New 
England,  and  fuch  was  that  of  the  Mafl!achufet's  formerly,  but  it  appears 
now  to  be  a  mixture  of  both.    Such  likewife  were  the  two  Carolinas. 

The  third  kind  of  government  is  the  proprietary,  properly  fo  called, 
becauie  the  proprietor  is  invefted  with  fovereign  authority  ;  he  appoints 
the  governor,  council,  and  magiftrates,  and  the  reprefentatives  are  fum- 
Bioned  in  his  name,  and  by  their  advice  he  enads  laws,  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  crown  ;  but  by  a  late  ftatute,  the  proprietor  muft  have 
th&  king's  confent  in  the  appointing  a  governor,  when  he  does  not  refide 
m  the  plantation  in  perfon,  and  of  a  deputy  governor  when  he  does. 
And  all  the  governors  of  the  plantations  are  liable  to  be  called  to  an  account 
for  their  adminiftration,  by  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  The  only  proprie- 
tary governments  now  remaining,  are  thofe  of  Penfyivania  and  Maryland. 


N  E  W   Y  O  R  K. 

Situation  and  extent. 
Miles,  Degrees. 
Length    300  }  between  ^  North  latitude. 

Breadth   150  J  |  72  and  76  Weft  iongitude. 

Boundaries.]  is  bounded  on  the  fou.h  and 

-'  i.^  louth-weft,  by  Hudfon's  and  Delaware  nvcrs, 
»i&'hich  divide  it  from  New  Jerfey  and  Penfyivania  ;  on  the  eaft  and  north 
eaft,  by  New  England  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  on  the  north  weft 
by  Canada. 

This  province,  including  the  ifland  of  New  York,  Long  Ifland,  and 
Staten  Ifland,  is  divided  into  the  ten  following  countie* ; 

Counties, 
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Counties.  Chief  Towns. 

New  York      -      -      }    Nbw  Yo.k  {^^^^^^tL 
Albany      —       —       —  Albany 

Kers  -  \ 

Orange       —       —  —  Orange 

Weft-Chefter  —  —  Weft-Chefter 

King's       —        —  —  None 

Queen's       —       —  —  Jamaica 

SutFolk  ' —       —  —  Southampton 

Richmond  —  —  Richmond 

Rivers.]  The  principal  of  thefe  are  Hudfon's  and  the  Mohawk  ; 
the  former  abounds  with  excellent  harbours,  and  is  well  ftored  with  great 
variety  of  fifh  ;  on  this  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Albany  are  lituated- 
On  the  Mohawk  is  a  large  cataraft,  called  the  Cohoes,  the  water  of 
which  is  faid  to  fall  70  feet  perpendicular,  where  the  river  is  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  breadth. 

Capes.]  Thefe  are  Cape  May,  on  the  eaft  entrance  of  Delaware  ri- 
ver ;  Sandy-Hook,  near  the  entrance  of  Raritan  river ;  and  Montock 
Point,  at  the  eaft  end  of  Long-Ifland. 

Climate,  soil,  and  produce.]  This  province,  lying  to  the 
fouth  of  New-England,  enjoys  a  more  happy  temperature  of  climate. 
The  air  is  very  healthy,  and  agrees  well  with  all  conftitutions.  The  face 
of  the  country,  refembling  that  of  our  other  colonies  in  America,  is  low, 
flat,  and  marfhy  towards  the  fea.  As  you  recede  from  the  coaft,  the  eye 
is  entertained  with  the  gradual  fweiling  of  hills,  which  become  large  ia 
proportion  as  you  advance  into  the  country.  The  foil  is  extremely  fer- 
tile, producing  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  oats,  barley,  flax  and  fruits, 
in  great  abundance  and  perfedlion.  The  timber  is  much  the  fame  with 
that  of  New  England.    A  great  deal  of  iron  is  found  here. 

flisTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT.]  The  Swedes  and  Dutch  were  the 
flrft  Europeans  who  formed  fettlements  on  this  part  of  the  American  coaft. 
The  trail  claimed  by  the  two  nations,  extended  from  the  38th  to  the  41  ft 
degree  of  latitude,  and  was  called  the  New  Netherlands.  It  continued  in 
their  hands  till  the  time  of  Charles  II.  who  obtained  it  from  them  by 
right  of  conqueft  in  1664,  and  it  was  confirmed  to  the  Engliih  by  the 
treaty  of  Breda,  1667.  The  New  Netherlands  were  not  long  in  ourpof- 
fefiion  before  they  were  divided  into  difl^erent  provinces.  New  York  took 
that  name  from  the  king's  brother,  James,  duke  of  York,  to  whom  the 
king  granted  jt,  with  full  powers  of  government,  by  letters  patent,  dated 
March  20,  1664.  On  James's  acceffion  to  the  throne,  the  right  to  New 
York  became  vefted  in  the  crown,  fince  which  time  it  has  been  a  royal 
government.  The  king  appoints  the  governor  and  council;  and  the 
people,  once  in  feven  years,  eled  their  reprefentatives  to  ferve  in  general 
affembly.  Thefe  three  branches  of  the  legifiature  (anfwering  to  thofe  of 
Great  Britain)  have  power  to  make  any  laws  not  repugnant  to  thofc  of 
England  ;  but,  in  order  £0  their  being  valid,  the  royal  aflent  to  them  muft 
iirll  be  obtained. 

Cities,  population,  commrce,  }     The  city  of  New  York  ftands 
RELIGION,  AND  LEARNING.         J   on  the  fouth-v/cft  end  of  New 
York  Ifland,  which  is  tvv'elve  miles  long,  and  near  three  in  breadth,  ex^ 
tremely  well  fuuated  for  trade,  at  the  mouth  of  Hudfon's  river,  where  it 
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N.  York. 


is  three  miles  broad,  and  proves  a  noble  conveyance  from  Albany  and 
many  other  inland  towns  towards  Canada  and  the  lakes.  I'his  city  is  in 
length  above  a  mile,  and  its  mean  breadth  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
city  and  harbour  are  defended  by  a  fort  and  battery  :  in  the  fort  is  a 
fpacious  manfion-houfe  for  the  ufe  of  the  governor.  Many  of  the  houfes 
are  very  elegant :  and  the  city,  though  irregularly  built,  affords  a  fine 
profpedl.  The  greatefl  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  computed  at 
12  or  15,000,  are  defcended  from  the  Dutch  families  who  remained  here 
after  the  furrender  of  the  New  Netherlands  to  the  Englifli,  and  the  whole 
province  is  fuppofed  to  contain  between  80  and  100,000.  The  better 
fort  are  rich  and  hofpitabie,  the  lower  ranks  are  eafy  in  their  circum- 
liances  ;  and  both  are  endowed  with  a  generous  and  liberal  turn  of  mind, 
which  renders  their  fociety  and  converfation  more  agreeable  than  in  mofc 
countries  either  of  Europe  or  America. 

I  he  commerce  of  this  province  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  of 
New  England.  The  commodities  in  which  they  trade  are  wheat,  fiour, 
barley,  oats,  beef,  and  other  kinds  of  animal  food.  Their  markets  are 
the  fame  with  thofe  which  the  New  Englanders  ufe  ;  and  they  have  a  fhare 
in  the  logwood  trade,  and  that  which  is  carried  on  in  the  Spanifh  and 
French  plantations.  They  take  almoil  the  fame  fort  of  commodities  from 
England  with  the  inhabitants  of  Boilon.  At  an  average  of  three  years, 
their  exports  are  faid  to  amount  to  526,000!.  and  their  imports  from 
Great  Britain  to  531,0001, 

All  religious  denominations,  except  Jews  and  Papifts,  enjoy  equal  pri- 
vileges here,  as  there  is  no  eilablifhed  church,  unlefs  the  eighth  article  of 
the  capitulation,  made  on  the  furrender  of  the  place  ('*  The  Dutch  (hall 
**  enjoy  the  liberty  of  their  confciences  in  divine  worfhip  and  church  dif- 
**  cipline,")  may  be  termed  an  eftablifnment.  Judaifm  is  tolerated,  but 
popery  is  not.  The  inhabitants  of  the  province  confift  chiefly  of  Dutch, 
Englifh,  and  Scotch  prefbyterians,  German  calviniils,  Lutherans,  quakers, 
baptills,  &c.  who  have  their  refpedlive  houfes  of  worfhip.  The  Dutch 
prefbyterians  being  in  fubordination  to  the  Claffis  of  Amfterdam,  fend  all 
their  youth  who  are  intended  for  theminiitry,  to  Holland  for  ordination, 
as  the  epifcopalians  do  their's  to  England.  The  Englifli  prefbyterians 
are  on  the  model  of  the  church  of  Scotland  *. 

A  college  was  erefted  in  New  York,  by  aft  of  parliament,  about  the 
year  1755  ;  but  as  the  afiembly  was  cxi  that  time  divided  into  parties,  it 
was  formed  on  a  contrafted  plan,  and  has  for  that  reafon  never  met  with 
the  encouragement  which  might  naturally  be  expefted  for  a  public  femi- 
nary  in  fo  populous  a  city.  It  contains  atprefent  about  twenty  fluderits. 


*  In  the  year  1770,  the  number  of  places  for  public  worfhip  in  the  city  of  New 
Vork  ftond  as  follows  : 

Dutch  prefoyteri-ans  ~ ~ 

Engiiih  ditto  — •  — 

Scotch  ditto        —  — 

Epifcopalians       —  — 

French  refugees  ■ —  — 
Quakers  — 


Baptills  '■rr- 
Moravians 
German  Xalvinifls 

 Lutherans  , 

Methodifls  — 
Jews     -  »— 
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NEW  JERSEY. 


Situation  and  extent. 


Length 
Breadth 


Miles.  Degrees. 

h<^txveen  5  39       43  North  latitude. 
6o  5  '^-^^^^^^  I  74  and  76  Well  longitude. 

EW  JERSEY  is  boundedon  the  weft  and  fouth- 
vveft,  by  Delaware  river  and  bay  ;  on  the  fouth- 
eaft  and  eaft,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  by  the  Sound,  which  feparates 
Staten  Ifland  from  the  continent,  and  Hudfon's  river  on  the  north. 


Boundaries 


Divilions 

Eaft  dlvifion 
contains 


V/  eft  divlfion 
contains 


Counties 
f  Middlefex 
\  Monmouth 
.^Effex 
1  Somerfet 
i  Bergen 
B  urlington 
Gloucefter 
Salem 


Chief  Towns. 
^  Perth  Amboy  and  New  Brunfwick 
None 

Elizabeth  and  Newark 
None 

Bergen  ,      o  xt  i  . 

D    ^  /  40-8  N.  lat. 

Burlington  >^  . 
Gloucefter      i  75-°  W.  Ion. 

Salem 


J  Cumberland  'y  /  Hopewell 
\  Cape  May      ,   i  None 


Hunterdon  I 
Morris  I 
ISuffex  J 
Thefe  are  Delaware 


Trenton 
Morris 
LNone 

Rivers.]    Thefe  are  Delaware,  Raritan,  and  PaiTaick,  on  the  latter 
of  which  is  a  remarkable  cataract;  the  height  of  the  rock  *from  which, 
the  water  falls  is  faid  to  be  about  70  feet  perpendicular,  and  the  river 
there  80  yards  broad. 

Climate,  soil,  and  produce.]  The  climate  is  much  the  fame 
with  that  of  New  York  ;  the  foil  is  various,  at  leaft  one  fourth  part  of 
the  province  is  barren  fandy  land,  producing  pines  and  cedars ;  the 
other  parts  in  general  are  good,  and  produce  wheat,  barley,  rye,  In- 
dian corn,  Sic.  in  great  perfection. 

History,  government,  population,  7  New  Jerfey  is  part  of 
chief  towns,  and  commerce.  )  that  vaft  trafl  of  land, 
which  we  have  obferved  was  given  by  king  Charles  II.  to  his  brother, 
James,  duke  of  York  ;  he  fold  it  for  a  valuable  confideration,  to  lord 
Berkley  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  (from  Avhom  it  received  its  prefent 
name,  becaufe  Sir  George  had,  as  the  family  ftill  have,  eftates  in  the 
ifland  of  Jerfey)  and  they  again  toothers,  who  in  the  year  1702  made  a 
furrender  of  the  pov/ers  of  government  to  queen  Anne,  which  ftie  ac- 
cepted ;  fince  that  time  it  has  been  a  royal  government.  By  an  account 
publilhed  in  1765,  the  number  of  inhabitants  appears  to  have  been  about 
100,000.  Perth  Amboy  and  Burlington  are  the  feats  of  government; 
the  governor  generally  refides  in  the  latter,  which  is  pleafantly  fituated 
on  the  river  Delaware,  within  20  miles  of  Philadelphia.  The  former 
is  as  good  a  port  as  moft  on  the  continent ;  and  the  harbour  is  fafe  and 
capacious  enough  to  contain  many  large  ftiips.  This  province  has  no 
foreign  trade  worth  mentioning,  owing  to  its  vicinity  to  the  large  trad- 
ing cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  by  which  it  is  fupplied  with 
merchandizes  of  all  kinds,  and  makes  returns  to  them  in  lumber,  wheat, 
fiour,  &c.    In  Bergen  county  is  a  very  valuable  copper  miiie- 

Reh- 
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Religion  and  learning.]  The  Hate  of  religion  here  may  be  feeti 
By  the  following  lift  of  the  houfes  for  public  wordiip  throughout  the 
province,  which  was  made  in  1765,  by  a  member  of  the  council  for  the 
province  *, 

Learning  has  of  late  been  greatly  encouraged  in  this  province.  A  col- 
lege was  eftablifhed  at  the  town  of  Princeton,  by  governor  Belcher,  in 
1746,  and  has  a  power  of  conferring  the  fame  degrees  as  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. There  are  generally  between  80  and  loo  ftudents  here,  who  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  continent,  fome  even  from  the  extremities  of  it. 


PENSYLVANIA. 


Situation  and  extent. 


Miles. 

Length  300 
Breadth  240 


I  between  | 


Degrees. 
74  and  81  Weft  longitude. 
39  and  44  North  latitude. 


Boundaries. 


OUNDED  by  the  country  of  the  Iroquois, 


or 


Five  Nations,  on  the  north  ;  by  Delaware  river, 
which  divides  it  from  the  Jerfeys,  on  the  eaft  ;  and  by  Maryland,  on  the 
fouth  and  weft,  and  contains  the  following  counties. 


Counties. 
Philadelphia 


Chief  Towns. 
Philadelphia,  | 


N. 

W. 


lat.  40. 
Ion.  75-20. 


Chefter       —       —  Chefter 
Bucks        —        —  Newtown 
Berks        —        —  Reading 
Northampton        —  Eafton 
Lancafter       —       —  Lancafter 
York    •  —  — -  York 
Cumberland       — —  Carlifle 

Bedford,  a  county  weftward  of  the  mountains  upon  the  Ohio,  pur- 
chafed  from  the  Six  Nations  in  1768,  by  Mr.  Penn,  and  eftablifhed 
in  1771. 

Befides  the  above,  there  are  the  three  following. 
Counties.  Chief  Towns, 

Nevv^caftle  1  f  Newcaftle 

Kent  and  i  on  Delaware  \  Dover 


SufTex 


C  Lewes 


which  form,  in  fome  meafure,  a  diflind  government,  having  an  aflcmbly  of 
their  own,  though  the  fame  governor  with  the  province  of  Penfylvania. 

Rivers.]  The  rivers  are  Delaware,  which  is  navigable  for  veffels  of 
one  fort  or  other,  more  than  200  miles  above  Philadelphia.  Sufquehanna, 
and  Schuylkill,  are  alfo  navigable  a  confiderable  way  up  the  country. 
Thefe  rivers,  with  the  numerous  bays  and  creeks,  in  Delaware  bay,  capa- 


Englifh  and  Scoich  prefbyterians  57 
Quakers  —  —  39 
Dutch  prefbytei-ians  >— •  2Z 
Epifcopalians  — — . 
Baptifts  —  —  aOr 
Lutherans     —  7 


Moravians  — ~ 
Separatifts  — 
Rogereens  — - 


In  all  175^ 


bier 
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ble  of  containing  the  largell  fleets,  render  this  province  admirably  fuited 
to  carry  on  an  inland  and  foreign  trade. 

Climate,  air,  soil,  and  }  The  face  of  the  country,  air,  foil, 
FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY.  J"  and  produce,  do  not  materially  differ 
from  that  of  New  York.  If  there  be  any  difference,  it  is  in  favour  of 
this  province.  The  air  is  fweet  and  clear,  the  winters  continue  front  - 
December  till  March,  and  are  fo  extremely  cold  and  fevere,  that  the  ri- 
ver Delaware,  though  very  broad,  is  often  froze  over.  The  months  of 
July,  Augail,  and  September,  are  almoft  intolerably  hot,  but  the  coun- 
try is  refreihed  by  frequent  cold  breezes.  It  may  be  remarked  in  ge- 
neral,,that  in  all  parts  of  our  plantations,  from  New  York  to  the  foutheni 
extremity,  the  woods  are  full  of  wild  vines  of  three  or  four  fpecies,  all 
different  from  thofe  we  have  in  Europe.  But,  whether  from  fome  fault 
in  their  nature,  or  in  their  climate,  or  the  foil  where  they  grow,  or  what 
is  much  more  probable,  from  a  fault  in  the  planters,  they  have  yet  pro- 
duced no  wine  that  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  though  the  Indians  from 
them  make  a  fort  of  wine,  with  which  they  regale  themfelves.  It  may 
alfo  be  obferved  of  the  timber  of  thefe  colonies,  that  towards  the  foutli 
it  is  not  fo  good  for  ihipping  as  that  of  the  more  northern  provinces. 
The  farther  fouth ward  you  go,  the  timber  becomes  iefs  compad,  and 
rives  eafily ;  which  property,  as  it  renders  it  lefs  ferviceable  for  fhips, 
makes  it  more  ufeful  for  iUves. 

History,  government,  set-1  This  country,  under  the  name 
TLEMENT,  POPULATION,  CHIEF  >  of  the  New  Netherlands,  was 
TOWNS,  AND  COMMERCE.  J  Originally  pofTefTed  by  the 
Dutch  and  Swedes.  When  thefe  nations,  however,  were  expelled  from 
New  York,  by  the  Englifh,  admiral  Penn,  who,  in  conjundion  with  Ve- 
nables,  had  conquered  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  being  well  with  Charles  If . 
obtained  a  promife  of  a  grant  of  this  country  from  that  monarch.  Upon 
the  admiral's  death,  his  fon,  the  celebrated  quaker,  availed  himfelf  of 
this  promife,  and  after  much  court  folicitation,  obtained  the  performance 
of  it.  Though  as  an  author  and  a  divine,  Mr.  Penn  be  little  known,  but 
to  thofe  of  his  own  perfuafion,  his  reputation,  in  a  charadler  no  lefs  re- 
fpeftable,  is  univerfal  among  all  civilized  nations.  The  circumflances  of 
the  times  engaged  vafi:  numbers  to  follow  him  into  his  new  fectlement 
to  avoid  the  perfecutions,  to  which  the  Quakers,  like  other  feftaries, 
were  then  expofed  ;  but  it  was  to  his  ov/n  wifdom  and  ability,  that  they 
are  indebted  for  that  charter  of  privileges  which  has  put  this  colony  on 
fo  refpedlabie  a  footing.  Civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  utmoU:  lati- 
tude was  laid  down  by  that  great  man,  as  the  great  and  only  foundation 
of  all  his  inftitutions.  Chriftians  of  all  denominations  might  not  only 
live  unmoleiled,  but  have  a  fhare  in  the  government  of  the  colony  *.  No 
laws  can  be  made  but  by  the  confent  of  the  inhabitants.  Even  matters 
of  benevolence,  to  which  the  laws  of  few  nations  have  extended,  were  by 
Penn  fubjeded  to  regulations.  The  affairs  of  widows  and  orphans  were  to 
be  enquired  into  by  a  court  conftituted  for  that  purpofe.  The  cauf'es  be- 
tween man  and  man  were  not  to  be  fubjeded  to  the  delay  and  chicanery  of 
the  law,  but  decided  by  wife  and  honeft  arbitrators.  His  benevolence  and 
generofity  extended  alfo  to  the  Indian  nations  :  inllead  of  immediacei'/ 
taking  advantage  of  his  patent,  he  purchafed  of  thefe  people  the  lands  he 
had  obtained  by  his  grant,  judging  that  the  original  property,  and  eideft 
right,  was  veiled  in  them.  Vv^iiliam  Penn,  in  fhort,  had  he  been  a  native 

*  At  prefent  the  church  of  England  I5  but  barely  tolerated  here. 

Of 
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of  Greece,  would  have  had  his  ftatue  placed  next  to  that  of  Solon  and 
Lycurgus.  His  laws,  founded  on  the  folid  bafis  of  equity,  ftill  maintain, 
their  force  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  their  efFeils,  it  is  only  necefTary  to  mention 
that  land  is  now  granted  at  twelve  pounds  an  hundred  acres,  with  a 
quit-rent  of  four  Shillings  referved,  whereas  the  terms  on  which  it  was 
formerly  granted  were  at  twenty  pounds  the  thoufand  acres,  with  one 
fhilling  quit-rent  for  every  hundred.  Near  Philadelphia,  land  rents  at 
twenty  fhillings  the  acre,  and  even  at  feveral  miles  diflance  from  that 
city,  fells  at  twenty  years  purchafe. 

In  fome  years,  more  people  have  tranfported  themfelves  into  Penfyl- 
vania,  than  into  all  the  other  provinces  together.  In  Ihort,  this  province 
ijas  increafed  fo  greatly  from  the  time  of  its  firft  eftablilhment,  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  whole  province  is  computed  at  350,000. 
Upon  theprincipal  rivers  fettlements  are  made,  and  the  country  cultivated 
150  miles  above  Philadelphia.  The  people  are  hardy,  induilrious,  and 
Bioft  of  them  fubftantial,  though  but  few  of  the  landed  people  can  be 
confidered  as  rich  ;  but  they  are  all  well  lodged,  well  fed,  and,  for  their 
condition,  well  clad  ;  and  this  at  the  more  eafy  rate,  as  the  inferior 
people  manufafture  moll  of  their  own  wear,  both  linens  and  woollens. 

This  province  contains  many  very  confiderable  towns,  fuch  as  German- 
town,  Cheiler,  Oxford,  Radnor,  all  which,  in  any  other  colony,  would 
deferve  being  taken  notice  of  more  particularly.  But  here  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  containing  upwards  of  30,000  inhabitants,  beautiful  be- 
yond any  city  of  America,  and  in  regularity  unequalled  by  any  in  Eu- 
rope, totally  eclipfes  the  rell,  and  deferves  all  our  attention.  It  was 
built  after  the  plan  of  the  famous  Penn,  the  founder  and  legiflator  of 
this  colony.  It  is  fituated  100  miles  from  the  fea,  between  two  navi- 
gable rivers,  the  Delaware,  where  it  is  above  a  mile  in  breadth  on  the 
north,  and  the  Schuylkill,  on  the  fouth,  which  it  unites,  as  it  were,  by 
running  in  a  line  of  two  miles  between  them.  The  vvhole  town,  when 
the  original  plan  can  be  fully  executed,  is  in  this  manner  ;  every  quarter 
of  the  city  forms  a  fquare  of  eight  acres,  and  almoft  in  the  center  of  it, 
is  a  fquare  of  ten  acres,  furrounded  by  the  town-houfe,  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings.  The  High-ftreet  is  ico  feet  wide,  and  runs  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  town  :  parallel  to  it  run  nineteen  other  ftreets,  which  are 
croffed  by  eight  more  at  right  angles,  all  of  them  30  feet  wide,  and 
communicating  with  canals,  from  the  two  rivers,  which  add  not  only 
to  the  beauty,  but  to  the  wholefomenefs  of  the  city.  According  to  the 
original  plan,  every  man  in  poiTellion  of  1000  acres  in  the  province,  had 
his  houfe  either  in  one  of  the  fronts  facing  the  rivers,  or  in  the  High- 
ilreet  running  from  the  middle  of  one  front  to  the  middle  of  the  other. 
Every  owner  of  5000  acres,  befides  the  above  mentioned  privilege,  was 
entitled  to  have  an  acre  of  ground  in  the  front  of  his  houfe,  and  all 
others  might  have  half  an  acre  for  gardens  and  court-yards.  The  pro- 
prietor's fear,  which  is  the  ufual  place  of  the  governor's  refidence,  and 
is  about  a  mile  above  the  town,  is  the  firil  private  building  both  for  mag- 
nificence and  fituation  in  all  BritiOi  America.  The  barracks  for  the 
king's  troops,  the  market,  and  other  public  buildings,  are  proportion- 
ably  grand.  The  quays  are  fpacious  and  fine,  the  principal  quay  is 
200  feet  wide,  and  to  this  a  veiTel  of  506  tons  may  lay  her  broadfide. 

There, are,  in  this  city,  a  great  number  of  very  v/ealthy  merchants  ;  - 
which  is  no  v/ay  iurprifing,  when  we  confider  the  great  trade  which  it 
carries  on  with  the  En^liCn,  Spanifh,  French,  and  D  utch  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica ;  with  the  Azores,  the  C:iaaries,  and  the  Madeira  iHands  ;  with 
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Great  BritaiR  and  Ireland  ;  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland.  Belides 
the  Indian  trade,  and  the  quantity  of  grain,  provifions,  and  all  kinds  of 
the  produce  of  this  province,  which  is  brought  down  the  rivers  upon 
which  this  city  is  fo  commodioufly  fituated,  the  Germans,  who  are  fet- 
tle-di  n  the  interior  parts  of  this  province,  employ  feveral  hundred  wag-* 
gons,  drawn  each  by  four  horfes,  in  bringing  the  produds  of  their  farms 
to  this  marker.  In  the  year  1749,  303  velfels  entered  inwards  at  this 
port,  and  291  cleared  outwards. 

The  commodities  exported  from  Great  Britain  into  Penfylvania,  at  an 
average  of  three  years,  amount  to  the  value  of  6ii,ocoi.  Ihofe  ex- 
ported to  Great  Britain  and  other  markets,  behdes  timber,  fiiips  built 
for  fale,  copper-ore,  and  iron  in  pigs  and  bars,  coniill  of  grain,  flour, 
and  many  forts  of  animal  food ;  and  at  an  average  of  three  years,  are 
calculated  at  705,5001. 

There  is  a  flourifhing  academy  eftablifned  at  Philadelphia,  which  has 
been  greatly  encouraged  by  contributions  from  England  and  Scotlandg^ 
and  which  bids  fair  to  become  a  bright  feminary  of  learning. 


MARYLAND. 


Situation  and  extent, 


Miles.  Degrees. 
Length   140  i  hpnvf>en  i   75  ^"'i  80  Weil:  longitude. 
Breadth  135  J  between  |  37  and  40  North  latitude* 
P  -,T30UNDEDby  Penfylvania,  on  the  north;  by 

J50UNDARIES.J  J-^  another  part  of  Penfylvania,  and  the  Atlantic 
Oc€an,  on  the  eail: ;  by  Virginia,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  Apalachian 
mountains,  on  the  weft. 

Maryland  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  bay  of  Chefapeak  j  xi%^ 
I.  The  e^f!:lern  ;  and  2.  Th<?  weftern  diviiion. 

Divifions.  Counties,  Chief  tovms.  ' 


The  eaft  divifion 


'Worcefter 
Somerfet 
Dorfet 


contains   the  Talbot 


C Princefs  Anne 
I  Snow  Plill 
Dorfet,  or  Dorcheflet 


counties  of 


Cecil 
Queen  Anne's 
(^Kent    


—  >  <;  Oxford 


I  Qjjeen*s  Town 
l^Chefter. 
rSt.  Mary's 
Brlftol 
Mafterkout 


f  St.  Mary's  County 

i'  Charles  County  — — 
Prince  George  County 
ine  wen  aiviuon  y  Calvert  County   ■        I  J  Abington 

contains  Arundel  County     —  >   »  Annapolis,  N.  lat. 

I   j     Weft  long.  76*10. 
Baltimore  County  —  •  I  Baltimoree 
I.  Frederic  County  '  L 

Rivers,]  This  country  is  indeoted  with  a  vaft  number  of  navigable 
creeks  and  rivers.    The  chief  are  Patowmac^  Rocomoac,  Patuxent,  Chep- 


tonk,  Severn,  and  SalTafras. 
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Face  of  the  country,)  In  t he fe  particulars  this  province  has 
AIR,  SOIL,  AND  PRODUCE,  f  nothing  peculiir  by  which  it  may  be 
diftinguiaied  from  thofe  already  defcribed.  The  hills  in  the  inland  coun- 
try are  of  fo  eafy  afcent,  that  they  rather  fecm  an  artificial  than  a  natural 
produdion.  The  vail  number  of  rivers  diifufes  fertility  through  the  foil, 
which  is  admu'ably  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  tobacco  (which  is  the  itaple 
commodity  of  that  country),  hemp,  Indian  corn,  and  grain,  which  they 
now  begin  to  cultivate  in  preference  to  tobacco. 

^  CoMMEucE.J  The  commerce  of  Maryland  depends  on  the  fame  prin- 
ciples vyith  that  of  Virginia,  and  is  fo  clolely  connefted  with  it,  that  any 
leparation  of  them  would  rather  confufe  than  edify.  It  will  be  confi- 
dered  therefore  under  that  head. 

History  and  government.]  It  feems  as  if  all  the  provinces  of 
North  America  were  planted  from  motives  of  religion.  Maryland,  like 
thofe  we  have  formerly  defcribed,  owes  its  fettlement  to  religious  confi- 
derations.  As  they  however  were  peopled  by  Protellants,  and  even  fe£ta- 
ries,  Maryland  was  originally  planted  by  Roman  Catholics.  This  fe(9-, 
towards  the  clofe  of  Charles  i's  reign,  was  the  object  of  great  hatred 
with  the  bulk  of  the  Engiifli  nation  ;  the  lav/s  in  force  againft  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  executed  with  the  utmoft  feverity.  This  in  part  arofe 
from  an  opinion,  perhaps  not  without  fome  foundation,  that  the  court 
-was  too  favourably  difpofed  towards  this  form  of  religion.  Jt  is  certain, 
that  many  marks  of  favour  were  conferred  on  Roman  Catholics.  Lord 
Baltimore  was  one  of  the  moil  eminent,  one  in  greatell  favour  with  the 
court,  and  on  that  account  moft  odious  to  the  generality  of  Engliflimen. 
This  nobleman,  in  16  32,  obtained  a  grant  from  Charles  of  that  country, 
which  formerly  was  conlidered  as  a  part  of  Virginia,  but  was  now  called 
Maryland,  in  honour  of  queen  Henrietta  Mary,  daughter  to  Henry  IV. 
and  fpoufe  to  king  Charles.  The  year  following,  about  200  popifli  fami- 
lies, fome  of  them  of  confiderable  diQindion,  embarked  with  lord  Balti- 
more, to  enter  into  poffeffion  of  this  new  territory.  Thefe  fettlers,  who 
had  that  liberality  and  good-breeding,  which  diiHnguifhes  gentlemen  of 
every  religion,  bought  their  lands  at  an  eafy  price  from  the  native  Indians ; 
they  even  lived  with  them  for  fome  time  in  the  fame  city  ;  and  the  fame 
harmony  continued  to  fubfifl:  between  the  two  nations,  until  the  Indians 
were  impofed  on  by  the  malicious  infinuations  of  fome  planters  in  Virginia, 
who  envied  the  profperity  of  this  popifli  colony,  and  inflamed  the  Indians 
againiG:  them  by  ill-grounded  reports,  but  fuch  as  were  fufficient  to  ftir  up 
the  refentment  of  men  naturally  jealous,  and  who  from  experience  had 
reafon  ro  be  fo.  The  colony,  however,  was  not  wanting  to  its  own 
fafety  on  this  occafion.  Though  they  continued  their  friendly  intercourfe 
with  the  natives,  they  took  care  to  ereft  a  fort,  and  to  ufe  every  other 
precaution  for  their  defence  againft  fudden  hoftilities  :  the  defeat  of  this 
attempt  gave  a  new  fpring  to  the  aftivity  of  this  plantation:  which  was 
iikewife  receiving  frequent  reinforcements  ifrom  England  of  thofe  who 
found  themfelves  in  danger  by  the  approaching  revolution.  But  during 
the  proteclorihip  of  Cromwell,  every  thing  was  overturned  in  Maryland. 
Baltimore  was  ungeneroufly  deprived  of  his  rights,  and  a  new  governor 
appointed  by  the  proteftor,  fubftituted  in  his  room.  At  the  Reftoration 
however,  the  propert}/  of  this  province  reverted  to  his  natural  polTeiTor, 
Baltimore  Was  reinftared  in  his  rights,  and  fully  difcovered  how  well  he 
deferved  to  be  fo.  He  eftablifhed  a  perfeft  toleration  in  all  religious 
matters  :  the  colony  increafed  and  flouriflied,  and  difienters  of  all  deno- 
fninadoos,  allured  by  tlie  profpe6l  of  gain,  flocked  into  Maryland.  The 
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tyrannical  government  of  James  II.  which  without  difcernment  of  friends 
or  enemies,  but  with  the  fury  of  a  mad  dog,  fiiapped  at  every  thing  before 
it,  again  deprived  this  noble  family  of  their  pofl'ellion,  acquired  by  royal 
bounty,  and  improved  by  much  care  and  expence.  At  the  Revolution, 
liowever,  lord  Baltimore  was  again  reftored  to  all  the  profits  of  the  govern- 
ment, though  not  to  the  right  of  governing,  which  could  not  confidently 
be  conferred  on  a  Roman  Catholic.  But  lince  the  family  have  changed 
their  religion,  they  hate  obtained  the  power  as  well  as  the  interefi.  At 
prefent  but  a  fmall  part  of  it  belongs  to  that  family.  The  government  of 
this  country  exaftly  refembles  that  in  Virginia,  except  that  the  governor 
is  appointed  by  the  proprietors,  and  only  confirmed  by  the  crown.  The 
cuftoms  too  are  referved  to  the  crown,  and  the  officers  belonging  to  them 
are  independent  of  the  government  of  the  province.  So  far  is  Maryland 
from  bemg  at  prefent  a  popifti  government,  that  the  proteftants,  by  far 
more  numerous,  have  excluded  them  from  all  offices  of  truft  and  power. 
They  have  even  adopted  the  penal  laws  of  England  againfi:  them.  The 
Church  of  England  is  by  law  eftabliflied  here,  and  the  clergy  are  paid  in 
tobacco  :  a  tax  for  this  purpofe  is  levied  annually,  and  every  male  white 
jjerfon  above  the  age  of  1 6  is  obliged  to  pay  40  lb.  of  tobacco  (or  if  he 
raifes  no  tobacco,  he  mufi:  take  an  oath  that  he  does  not,  and  pay  the 
value  in  cafti)  :  dififenting  clergy  are  not  exempted. 


VIRGINIA. 

Situation  and  extent. 
Miles.  Degrees. 
Length    750  )  between  5  75  ^nd  90  Weft  longitude. 
Breadth   24.6  3         "      )  36  and  40  North  latitude. 
Boundaries  1    T5  FUNDED  by  the  river  Patowmac,  which  di- 
^  J3  vides  it  from  Maryland,  on  the  north-eaft ;  by 

the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  eaft ;  by  Carolina  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the 
river  Miffifippi,  on  the  well. 

The  cultivated  p^rt  of  this  extenfive  province  is  divided  into  24  counties, 
which  are  for  the  moft  part  named  after  thofe  of  England.  But  here  are 
no  towns  except  Williamlburg  and  James's  Town,  which  fliall  be  defcribed 
in  their  places. 

Capes,  bays,  and  rivers.]  In  failing  to  Virginia  or  Maryland, 
you  pafs  a  ftreight  between  two  points  of  land,  called  the  Capes  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  opens  a  paflage  into  the  bay  of  Chefapeak,  one  of  the 
largefi:  and  fafeft  in  the  whole  world  ;  for  it  enters  the  country  near  300 
miles  from  the  fouth  to  the  north,  is  about  »8  miles  broad  for  a  confider- 
able  way,  and  feven  where  it  is  narroweft,  the  waters  in  moft  places  being 
nine  fathoms  deep.  This  bay,  through  its  whole  extent,  receives  a  vaft 
number  of  navigable  rivers  from  the  fides  both  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
From  the  latter,  befides  others  of  lefs  note,  it  receives  James  River,  York 
River,  the  Rapahanock,  and  the  Patowmac  ;  thefe  are  not  only  navigable 
for  large  fiiips  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  but  have  fo  many  creeks,  and 
receive  fuch  a  number  of  fmaller  navigable  riveirs,  that  Virginia  is  without 
all  manner  of  doubt  the  country  of  the  world  of  the  moft  convenient  navi- 
gation.   It  has  been  obferved,  and  the  obfervation  is  not  exaggerated, 
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that  every  planter  has  a  river  at  his  door.  The  back  country  behind  the 
i^llegany  mountains  is  every  where  watered  by  the  Ohio,  and  the  nume- 
rous branches  of  that  noble  llream. 

Face  of  the  country.]  The  whole  face  of  this  country  Is  fo  ex- 
tremely low  towards  the  fea,  that  you  are  very  near  the  fhore,  before  you 
can  dilcover  land  from  the  mail-head.  The  lofty  trees,  which  cover  the 
foil,  gradually  rife  as  it  were  from  the  ocean,  and  afibrd  an  enchanting 
profpecf.  You  travel  loo  miles  into  the  country  without  meeting  with  a 
hill,  which  is  nothing  uncommon  on  this  extenfive  coaft  of  North  America, 

Air.  and  climate.]  In  fummerthe  heats  here  areexceffive,  though 
not  without  refrefliing  breezes  from  the  fea.  The  weather  is  changeable, 
and  the  changes  fudden  and  violent.  Their  winter  frofts  come  on  without 
the  leafl  warning.  To  a  warm  day  there  fometimes  fucceeds  fuch  an 
intenfe  cold  in  the  evening  as  to  freeze  over  the  largeft  rivers. 

The  air  and  feafons  here  depend  very  much  upon  the  wind,  as  to  heat 
and  cold,  drynefs  and  moiflure.  In  winter  they  have  a  fin©  clear  air,  and 
dry,  which  renders  it  very  pleafant.  Their  fpring  is  about  a  month 
earlier  thrm  in  England  ;  in  April  they  have  frequent  rains ;  in  May  and 
June  the  heat  increafes :  and  the  fummer  is  much  like  our's,  being  re- 
freflied  with  gentle  breezes  from  the  fea,  that  rife  about  nine  o'clock,  and 
decreafe  and  increafe  as  the  fun  rifes  or  falls.  Jn  July  and  Auguft  thefe 
breezes  ceafe,  and  the  air  becomes  ftagnant,  and  violently  hot ;  in  Sep- 
tember the  weather  generally  changes,  when  they  have  heavy  and  frequent 
rains,  which  occalion  all  the  train  of  difeafes  incident  to  a  moill  climate, 
particularly  agues  and  intermitting  fevers.  They  have  frequent  thunder 
and  lightning,  but  it  rarely  does  any  mifchief. 

Soil  and  produce.]  Towards  the  fea-fhore,  and  the  banks  of  th^; 
rivers,  the  foil  of  Virginia  confifts  of  a  dark  rich  mould,  which  for  many 
years,  without  manure,  returns  plentifully  whatever  is  committed  to  it. 
At  a  diftance  from  the  water  there  is  alightnefs  and  fandinefs  in  the  foil, 
which,  however,  is  of  a  generous  nature,  and,  helped  by  a  kindly  fun, 
yields  corn  and  tobacco  extremely  well. 

From  what  has  been  faid  of  the  foil  and  climate,  it  is  eafy  to  infer  the 
variety  and  perfe6lion  of  the  vegetable  produclions  of  this  country.  The 
forefts  ai  e  covered  with  all  forts  of  lofty  trees  ;  and  no  underwood  or 
brufhes  grow  beneath  ;  fo  that  people  travel  with  eafe  through  the  foreils 
on  horfeback,  under  a  fine  fhade,  to  defend  them  from  the  fun ;  the  plains 
are  enamelled  with  fiov/ers  and  flowering  fhrubs  of  the  richeft  colours,  and 
moft  fragrant  fcent.  Silk  grows  fpontaneous  in  many  places,  the  fibres  or 
which  areas  flrong  as  hemp.  Medicinal  herbs  and  roots,  particularly  the 
fnake-root,  and  the  ginfeng  of  the  Chinefe,  are  here  in  great  plenty. 
There  is  no  fort  of  grain  but  might  be  cultivated  to  advantage.  The  in- 
habitants hov/ever  are  fo  engroffed  with  the  culture  of  the  tobacco  planr^ 
tihat  they  think,  if  corn  fufticient  for  their  fupport  can  be  reared,  they  do 
enough  in  this  way.  But  flax  and  hemp  are  produced  not  only  for  their 
own  confumptlon,'  but  for  export,  though  not  in  fuch  quantities  as  might 
be  expe6ted  from  the  nature  of  the  foil,  admirably  fitted  for  producing 
this  commodity. 

Animals.]  We  fhall  here  obferve,  that  there  were  neither  horfes, 
cows,  fneep,  nor  hogs  in  America,  .before  they  were  carried  thither  by 
the  Europeans ,  but  now  they  are  raultiplivd  fo  extremely,  that  many^  of 
them,  particularly  in  Virginia  and  the  fouthern  colonies,  run  wild. 
Beef  and  pork  is  fold  here  from  one  penny  to  two  pence  a  pound  ;  their 
fatteft  pullets  at  fix  pence  a  piece  j  chickens,  at  three  or  four  ihillings  a 
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<^Gzen;  geefe,  at  ten  pence,  and  turkeys  at  eighteen  pence  a  piece* 
But  liili  and  wild  fowl,  are  iHll  cheaper  in  the  feafon,  and  deer  are  fold 
from  five  to  ten  (Inllings  apiece.  I'his  eflimate  may  ferve  for  the  other 
American  colonies,  where  provifions  are  equally  plentiful  and  cheap,  and 
in  fome  Hill  lower,  Befides  the  animals  tranfported  from  Europe,  thoie 
natural  to  the  country  are  deer,  of  which  there  are  great  numbers,  a  fort  of 
panther  or  tyger,  bears,  w^olves,  foxes,  and  racoons.  Here  is  likewife 
that  fingular  animal  called  the  opofTum,  which  feems  to  be  the  wood-rat 
mentioned  by  Charlevoix,  in  his  Hiiiory  of  Canada.  It  is  about  the  fize 
of  a  cat,  and  befides  the  belly  common  to  it  with  other  animals,  it  has 
another  peculiar  to  itfelf,  which  hangs  beneath  the  former.  This  belly 
has  a  large  aperture,  towards  the  liinder  legs,  which  difcovers  a  large 
number  of  teats  on  the  ufual  part  of  the  common  belly.  Upon  thefe, 
when  the  female  of  this  creature  conceives,  the  young  are  formed ,  and 
there  they  hang  like  fruit  upon  the  fialk,  until  they  grow  in  bulk  and 
weight  to  their  appointed  fize  ;  then  they  drop  off,  and  are  received  into 
the  falfe  belly,  from  which  they  go  out  at  pleafure.  and  in  which  they 
take  refuge  when  any  danger  threatens  them.  In  Virginia  there  are  all 
forts  of  tame  and  wild  fowl.  They  have  ihe  nightingale,  called  from  the 
country,  whole  plumage  is  crimibn  and  blue  ;  the  mockingbird,  thought 
to  excel  all  others  in  his  own  note,  and  including  that  of  every  one  ;  the 
humming  bird,  the  fmalleli  ot  all  the  winged  creation,  and  by  far  the 
moll  beautiful,  all  arrayed  in  fcarlet,  green,  and  gold.  It  fips  the  dew 
from  the  flowers,  which  is  all  its  nouriiliment,  and  is  too  delicate  to  be 
brought  alive  into  England. 

History,  government,  popula-  7  This  is  the  firil:  country 
TioN,  T0WN5,  AND  COMMERCE.  )  which  the  Engllfh  planted  in 
America.  We  derived  our  right,  not  only  to  this,  but  to  all  our  other  let- 
tlements,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  from  the  difcovery  of  Seballian 
Cabot,  who,  in  1497,  firft  made  the  northern  continent  of  America,  in 
the  fervice  of  Henry  VIl.  of  England.  No  attempts,  however,  were 
made  to  fettle  it,  till  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  then  that  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  the  moll  extraordinarg  genius  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  perhaps  in  any  age,  applied  to  court,  and  got  together-  a  company 
which  was  compofed  ot  feveral  perfons  of  difi:in£tion,  and  feveral  eminent 
merchants,  who  agreed  to  open  a  trade  and  fettle  a  colony  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  which,  in  honour  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  called  Virginia. 
Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  century,  feveral  attempts  were  made 
for  fettling  this  colony  before  any  proved  fuccefsfuL  T  he  three  firfl  com- 
panies who  failed  into  Virginia  perifhed  through  hunger  and  difeales,  or 
were  cut  oft  by  the  Indians.  The  fourth  v/as  reduced  almoft  to  the  fame 
fituation  ;  and,  being  dwindled  to  a  feeble  remainder,  had  let  fail  tor 
England,  in  defpair  of  living  in  fuch  an  uncultivated  country,  inhabited 
by  fuch  hofiile  and  vv^arlike  favages.  But  in  the  mouth  of  Chefapeak  bay, 
they  v/ere  met  by  lord  Delawar,  with  a  fquadron  loaded  with  provifions, 
and  with  every  thing  neceffary  for  their  relief  and  defence.  At  his  per- 
fualion  they  returned  :  by  his  advice,  his  prudence,  and  winning  beha- 
viour, the  government  of  the  colony  was  fettled  within  itfclr.  and  put  oa 
a  refpe6table  footing  with  regard  to  its  enemies.  This  nobleman,  who 
had  accepted  the  government  of  the  unpromifing  province  of  Virginia, 
from  the  ncbleft  motives,  was  compelled,  by  the  decayed  ftate  of  his 
health,  to  return  into  England.  He  left  behind  him,  however,  his  fon,  as 
deputy;  with  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Summerp,  the  honourable 
George  Fiercy,  and  Mr^  Newport,  for  his  council.    By  them  Janjcs- 
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Town,  the  firft  town  built  by  the  Englidi  in  the  new  world  was  erefted. 
The  colony  continued  to  fiourifli,  and  the  true  fources  of  its  wealth  began 
to  be  difcovered  and  improved.  The  firfl  fettlers,  like  thofe  of  Maryland, 
were  generally  perfons  of  conlideration  and  diftin6tion.  It  remained  a 
Heady  ally  to  the  royal  party  during  the  troubles  of  Great  Britain.  Many 
of  the  cavaliers,  in  danger  at  home,  took  refuge  here ;  -And  under  the 
government  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  held  out  for  the  crown,  until  the 
parliament,  rather  by  flratagem  than  force,  reduced  them.  After  the 
Refloration,  there  is  nothing  very  interefting  in  the  hiltory  of  this  pro- 
vince. ,  Soon  after  this  time,  a  young  gentleman,  named  Ijacon,  a  lawyer, 
availed  himfelf  of  fome  difcoutents  in  the  colony,  on  account  of  reftraints 
on  trade,  became  very  popular,  and  let  every  thing  in  confiiUon.  His 
natural  death,  however,  reftored  peace  and  unanimity ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Virginia  ceafed  to  deilroy  themfelves. 

The  government  of  this  province  was  not  at  firft  adapted  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  EngUfh  conftitution,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  liberty 
to  which  a  fubje£t  of  Great  Britain  thinks  himfelf  entitled  in  every  part 
of  the  globe.    It  was  governed  by  a  governor  and  council,  appointed  by 
the  king  of  Great  Britain.    As  the  inhabitants  increafed,  the  incon- 
veniency  of  this  form  became  more  grievous ;  and  a  new  branch  was  add- 
ed to  the  conijitution,  by  which  the  people,  who  had  formerly  no  con- 
lideration, were  allowed  to  ele£l  their  reprefentatives  from  each  county, 
into  which  this  country  is  divided,  with  privileges  refembiing  thofe  of  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  commons  of  England.    Thus  two  houfes,  the  upper 
and  lower-houfe  of  aflembly,  were  formed.    The  upper-houle,  which 
was  before  called  the  council,  rem.ained  on  its  former  footing ;  its  mem- 
bers are  appointed,  during  pleafure,  by  the  crown ;   they  are  ftyled 
Honourable,  and  anfwer  in  fome  meafure  to  the  houfe  of  peers  in  the 
Britilh  conftltution.     The  lower-houfe  is  the  guardian  of  .the  people's 
liberties.    And  thus,  with  a  governor  reprefenting  the  king,  an  upper 
and  lower-houfe  of  alTembly,  this  government  bears  a  ftriking  refemblance 
to  our  own.    When  any  bill  has  paffed  the  two  houfes,  it  comes  before  the 
governor,  who  gives  his  afient  or  negative  as  he  thinks  proper.    It  now 
acquires  the  force  of  a  law,  until  it  be  tranfmitted  to  England,  and  his 
majefty's  pleafure  known  on  that  fubjed.    The  upper-houfe  of  affembly 
afts  not  only  as  a  part  of  the  legiflature,  butalfo  as  a  privy-council  to  the 
governor,  without  whofe  concurrence  he  can  do  nothing  of  moment ;  it 
ibmetimes  a£i:s  as  a  court  of  chancery. 

The  number  of  white  people  in  Virginia,  which  is  daily  increaling,  is 
fuppofed  to  amount  to  about  100,000.  The  Negroes,  of  whom  fome 
thoufands  are  annually  imported  into  Virginia  and  Maryland,  are  at 
ieafl:  as  many  ;  they  thrive  too  here  much  better  than  in  the  Wefl  Indies. 
The  inhabitants  of  Virginia  are  a  chearful,  hofpltable,  and  in  general 
ia  genteel  fort  of  people  :  fome  of  them  are  accufed  of  vanity  and  often- 
tation,  which  accufation  is  not  without  fome  ground.  Here  are  only  two 
towns  that  deferve  that  name ;  the  largeft  of  which,  and  the  capital  of 
the  province,  is  Williamfburg,  containing  about  60  houfes,  a  college, 
and  fome  fpacious  public  buildings.  It  is  feated  in  37-12  N.  lat.  and 
76-48  W.  long,  about  40  miles  from  the  mouth  of  James's  River,  and 
feven  from  James  Town,  which  vv'as  formerly  the  capital,  and  at  prefent 
contains  about  80  or  ico  houfes,  chiefly  taverns  and  public  houfes,  for  ths 
entertainment  of  mariners. 

In  the  following  account  of  the  commerce  of  Virginia,  is  alfo  included 
that  of  Ptiar viand.    Thefe  provinces  are  fuppofed  to  export,  of  tobacco 
z  aloncj 
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alone,  to  the  annual  amount  of  768,000!.  into  Great  Britain,  This,  at 
eight  pounds  per  hogfhead,  makes  the  number  of  hogflieads  amount  to 
96,000.  Of  thefe,  it  is  computed,  that  about  13,500  hogdieads  are  coo- 
fumed  at  home,  the  duty  on  which,  at  26 1.  is.  per  hoglhead,  comes  to 
3;;  1,675  I.  the  remaining  82,500  hogdieads  are  exported  by  our  merchants 
to  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  their  value  returned  to  Great  Britain, 
The  advantages  of  this  trade  appear  by  the  bare  mention  of  it.  It  may  not 
be  improper  to  add,  that  this  fmgle  branch  employs  330  fail  of  fiiips,  and 
3060  feamen.  No^  only  our  wealth  therefore,  but  the  very  linews  of  our 
ilrength  are  powerfully  braced  by  it.  The  other  commodities  of  thefe  co- 
lonies, of  which,  naval  ftores,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  iron,  in  pigs  and  bars, 
are  the  moft  confiderable,  make  the  whole  exportation,  at  an  average  of 
three  years,  amount  to  1,046,000!.  -The  exports  of  Great  Britain,  the 
fame  as  to  our  other  colonies,  at  a  like  average,  comes  to  865,000!. 

Though  an  entire  toleration  be  allowed  to  all  religions  in  this  country, 
there  are  few  dilTenters  from  the  Church  of  England.  The  bifliop  of  Lon- 
don fends  over  a  fuperintendant,  to  infpe£tthe  character  of  the  clergy,  Vv'ho 
live  comfortably  here  (a  pried:  to  each  parifli),  with  about  icol.  per  an* 
num,  paid  in  tobacco. 

Htre  is  alfo  a  college,  founded  by  Mr.  James  Blair,  a  Scots  clergyman, 
by  voluntary  fubfcription,  towards  which  William  and  Mary,  whole  name 
it  bears,  gave  2000 1,  and  2c, coo  acres  of  land,  with  power  to  purchafe 
and  hold  lands  to  the  value  of  2000 1.  a  year,  and  a  duty  of  one  penny  per 
pound  on  all  tobacco  exported  to  the  other  plantations.  Mr.  Blair  was 
the  firif  prefident,  and  continued  in  that  ftation  near  50  years.  1  here  is  a 
prehdent,  fix  profeiTors,  and  other  officers,  who  are  named  by  the  gover- 
nors, or  vilitors.  The  honourable  Mr.  Boyle  made  a  very  large  donation 
to  the  college,  for  the  education  of  Indian  children. 


North  and  South  CAROLINA,  with  GEORGIA. 


AND  EXTENT, 

Degrees. 

76  and  91  Weft  longitude. 
30  and  37  North  latitude. 


Situation 
Miles. 

Length  700  )  ,  ( 
Breadth  380   \  \ 

OUNDED  by  Virginia,  on  the  north;  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  River. St. 
John,  which  feparates  Georgia  from  Florida,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the 
Millifippi,  on  the  Weil. 

Divifions.  Counties 
North  Carolina  con-  f  Albemarle   ") 


Boundaries.] 


tains  the  counties  ■{  Bath  county,  and  V 
of        —  —  [  Clarendon  in  part  J 

Clarendon  in  part"" 
Craven  county 
Berkeley  county 
Colleton  county 


Towns. 
Divided  into  pariihes,  but 
have  no  towns. 


The  middle  divifion, 
or  South  Carolina, 
contains  the  coun-' 
ties  of  — ■  — 


anviile  county 


'St.  James 
Chrift  Lhurch 


>< 


The  fopth    divifion  j 
4;oiitains  only  i 


Georgia 


U 


Charles-Town,  W.  Ion. 
79-1  2.  N.  laf.  32-45. 
^Port  Royal. 
Savannah,  N,  lat.  31-55. 
VVtil  Ion.  80-20. 
(  ]  Fred  erica 
J  (purifbur^h. 
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Rivers.]  Thefe  are  the  Roanoke,  or  Albemarle  river;  Pamtico, 
Nues,  Cape  Fear  or  Clarendon  river,  Pedee,  Santee,  Savannah,  Ala- 
tamaha  or  Georgia  river,  and  St.  Mary's,  which  divides  Georgia  from 
Florida  :  all  which  rivers  rife  in  the  Apalachian  mountains,  and,  running 
eaft,  fall  inio  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  back  parts  are  watered  by  the 
Chcrokees,  Yafous,  Mobille,  Apalachicola,  the  Pearl  river,  and,  many 
other  noble  flreams  which  fail  into  the  Miffiiippi,  or  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

Seas,  bays,  and  capes.]  The  only  fea  bordering  on  this  country  is 
that  of  the  Atlantic, ocean  ;  which  is  fo  fliallow  near  the  coaft,  that  a  Ihip 
of  any  great  burden  cannot  approach  it,  except  in  fome  few  places.  There 
hns  not  yet  been  found  one  good  harbour  in  North  Carolina  ;  the  bell  are 
thofe  ot  Pvoanoke,  at  the  mouth  of  Albemarle  river,  and  Pamtico.  In 
South  Carolina  there  are  the  harbours  of  Winy  aw,  or  George  Town, 
Charles  Town,  and  Port  Royal.  In  Georgia,  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
Savannah  and  Alatamaha  form  good  harbours. 

The  moft  remarkable  promontories  are,  Cape  Hatteras,  in  35  deg.  odd 
minutes  north  lat.  Cape  fear  to  the  fouth  of  it,  and  Cape  Carteret  flill 
fartlier  fouth. 

Climate  and  air.]  There  is  not  any  confi durable  difference  be- 
tween the  climate  of  thefe  countries.  Jn  general  it  agrees  with  that  of 
Virginia;  but  where  they  differ,  it  is  m.uch  to  the  advantage  of  Carolina. 
The  fummers  indeed  are  of  a  more  intenfe  heat  than  in  Virginia,  but  the 
winters  are  milder  and  fliorter.  The  climate  ot  Carolina,  like  all  Ame- 
rican weather,  is  fubje£l  to  fudden  tranlitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and 
from  cold  to  heat  j  but  not  to  fuch  violent  extremities  as  Virginia.  The 
winters  are  feldom  fevere  enough  to  freeze  any  confiderable  water,  affect- 
ing only  the  mornings  and  evenings  ;  the  frofts  have  never  fufhcient 
flrengtli  to  refill:  the  noon-day  fun  ;  fo  that  many  tender  plants,  which 
do  not  iiand  the  v/inter  of  Virginia,  flourifh  in  Carolina,  for  they  have 
-  oranges  in  great  plenty  near  Charles  Town,  and  excellent  in  their  kinds, 
both  fwect  and  four. 

Soil,  produce,  and  face)     In  this  refpe£t  too  there  is  a  conlider- 
ON  THE  COUNTRY,  J ^blc  coincidence  between  thefe  coun- 

tries and  V  irginia ;  the  Carclinas,  however,  in  the  fertility  of  nature 
have  the  advantage;  but  Georgia  is  not  of  near  fo  good  a  foil  as  the 
other  provinces.    The  v/hole  country  is  in  a  manner  one  forefl",  where 
our  planters  have  not  cleared  it.    The  trees  are  almoft  the  fame  in  every 
refpe6t  with  thofe  produced  in  Virginia  ;  and  by  the  different  fpecies  of 
thefe,  the  quality  of  the  foil  is  eahly  known.    The  land  in  Carolina  is 
eaiily  cleared,  as  there  is  liitle  or  no  underwood,  and  the  foreih  moftly 
coniift  of  tall  trees  at  a  confiderable  dillance.    Thofe  grounds  which  bear 
the  oak,  the  walnut,  and  the  hickery,  are  extremely  fertile  ;  they  are  of 
a  dark  fand  intermixed  with  loam  ;  and  as  all  their  lands  abound  with 
pitre,  itis  a  long  time  before  it  isexhaufted;  for  here  they  never  ufe 
any  manure.    The  pine  barren  is  the  worft  of  all  ;  this  is  almoft  per- 
fed'tly  white  fand,  yet  it  bears  the  pine-tree,  and  fome  ether  ufelul  plants 
narurally,  yielding  good  profit  in  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine.    When  this 
fpecies  of  land  i-s  cleared,  for  two  or  three  years  together,  it  produces 
very  good  crops  of  Indinn  corn  and  peafe  ;  and,  when  it  lies  low,  and  is 
flooded,  it  even  anfwers  for  rice.  .  But  what  is  mofi  fortunate  for  this 
province  is,  tliat  this  vvorft  part  of  its  land  is  favourjible  to  a  fpecies  of  the 
moft  valuable  of  all  its  products,  to  one  of  the  kinds  of  indigo.  The 
loi,v,  rich,  Iv  r>i«  y  grounds,  bear  their  great  ftaple,  rice.    The  country 
r.ear  the  fea  is  much  the  worft,  in  many  parts  iiitk  better  than  an 
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unhealthy  fait  marlh  ;  for  Carolina  is  all  an  even  plane  for  80  miles  from 
the  fea,  not  a  hill,  nor  a  rock,  nor  fcarce  even  a  pebble  to  be  met  with. 
But  the  country,  as  you  advance  in  it,  improves  continually  ;  and  at  100 
miles  diflance  from  Charles  Town,  where  it  begins  to  grow  hilly,  the  foil 
is  of  a  prodigious  fertility,  fitted  for  every  purpofe  of  human  life ;  nor 
can  any  thing  be  imagined  more  pleafant  to  the  eye  than  the  variegated 
difpofition  of  this  back  country.  Here  the  air  is  pure  and  wholefome, 
and  the  fummer-heat  much  more  temperate  than  in  the  flat  fandy  coall. 

In  Carolina,  the  vegetation  of  every  kind  of  plant  is  incredibly  quick. 
The  climate  and  foil  have  fomething  in  them  fo  kindly,  that  the  latter, 
when  left  to  itfeU,  naturally  throws  out  an  immenfe  quantity  of  ficvvrers 
and  flowering  flirubs.  All  the  European  plants  arrive  at  perfection  here 
beyond  that  which  their  native  country  affords  them.  With  proper 
culture  and  encouragement  we  might  have  filk,  wine,  and  oil,  from  thofe 
colonies  ;  of  the  firll  we  have  feen  famples  equal  to  what  is  brought  to  us 
from  Italy.  Wheat  grows  extremely  well  in  the  back  parts,  and  yields  a 
prodigious  increafe. 

From  what  we  have  obferved  of  thefe  valuable  provinces,  their  produc- 
tions appear  to  be  vines,  wheat,  rice  Indian  corn,  barley,  oats,  peafe, 
beans,  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  o-ives,  orange,  citron,  cy- 
prefs,  faflafras,  oak,  walnut,  caiiia,  and  pine-trees  ;  white  mulberry- 
trees  for  feeding  fiik-worms ;  farlaparilla,  and  pines  which  yield  turpen- 
tine, rofln,  tar,  and  pitch.  There  is  a  kind  ot  tree  from  which  runs  an 
oil  ot  extraordinary  virtue  for  curing  wounds ;  and  another  which  yields 
a  balm,  thought  to  be  little  inferior  to  that  of  Mecca,  lliere  are  other 
trees  befides  thefe  that  yield  gumiS.  The  Carolinas  produce  prodigious 
quantities  of  honey,  of  which  they  make  excellent  fpirits,  and  mead  as 
good  as  Malaga  fack.  Of  all  thefe,  the  three  great  llaple  comm^odities 
at  prelent  are,  indigo,  rice,  and  the  produce  of  the  pine.-  Nothing  fur- 
prifes  an  European  more  at  firll  fight,  th.;n  the  fize  cf  the  trees  here,  as 
well  as  in  Virginia  and  other  American  countries.  Their  trunks  are 
often  from  50  to  70  feet  high,  without  a  branch  or  limb  ;  and  frequently 
above  36  feet  in  circumference.  Of  thefe  trunks,  when  hollowed,  the 
people  of  Charles  Town  as  well  as  the  Indians,  make  canoes,  which 
ferve  to  tranfport  provifions  and  other  goods  from  place  to  place,  and 
feme  of  them  are  fo  large,  that  ihey  will  carry  30  or  40  barrels  of  pitch, 
though  formed  of  one  entire  piece  of  timber.  Of  thefe  are  likewife  made 
curious  pleafure-boats. 

Animalf.]  The  original  animals  of  this  country  do  not  differ  much 
from  thofe  of  Virginia  ;  but  in  Carolina  they  have  a  fl:ill  greater  variety 
of  beautiful  fowls.  All  the  animals  of  Europe  are  here  in  plenty;  black 
cattle  are  multiplied  prodigioufly  :  to  have  2  or  300  cows  is  very  com- 
mon, but  fome  have  a  thoufand  or  upwards.  Thefe  ramble  all  day  at 
pleafure  in  the  forefrs ;  but  their  calves  beuig  ftparated  and  kept  in  fenced 
paftures,  the  cows  return  every  evening  to  them.  The  hogs  range  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  return  like  the  cows ;  thefe  are  very  numerous,  and 
many  run  quite  wild,  as  well  as  horned  cattle  and  horfes  in  the  wood?. 
It  is  furprifing  that  the  cattle  fliould  have  increafed  fo  quickly  fince  their 
being  firfl:  imported  from  Europe,  while  there  are  fuch  numbers  of  wolves, 
tigers,  and  panthers,  conflantly  ranging  the  woods  and  forefls.  We  have 
already  obferved  that  thefe  animals  are  lefs  ravenous  than  the  beads  of 
Africa  and  Aha  ;  they  very  feldom  attempt  to  kill  either  calves  or  foals 
ir  America,  and  when  attacked,  their  dams  make  a  vigorous  defence. 

I  History, 
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History,  government,  tofu-1  The^firft  Englifii  expedition* 
LATio-N,  CHIEF  TOWNS,  andV  iiito  Carolina  were  unfortunate. 
COMMERCE.  _  3  Nothing  fuccefsful  was  done  in 

this  way  till  the  year  1663,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  At  that  time  fe- 
deral Englifli  noblemen,  and  others  of  great  diflindion,  obtained  a  charter 
from  the  crown,  invefting  them  with  the  property  and  -jarifdiaion  of  this 
country.,  1  bey  parcelled  out  their  lands  to  fuch  as  were  willing  to  go 
over  into  the  new  fettiement,  and  to  fubrnit  to  a  fyfleni  of  laws,  which 
they  employed  the  famous  Locke  to  compofe  for  them. 

They  beo;an_  their  firft  fettiement  at  a  point  of  land  towards  the  fouth- 
ward  ot  their  diilrit^  between  two  navigable  rivers.  Here  they  laid  the 
fou-ndatioii  of  a  city,  called  Charles  1  own,  which  was  defigned  to  be 
what  it  now  is,  the  capital  of  the  province.  In  time,  however,  as  no 
relii  idion  had  been  laid  upon  the  religious  principles  of  thofe  who  fettled 
in  Carolina,  the  difputes  between  the  Clvarch  of  England-men  and  Dif- 
fenters  caufed  a  total  contalion  in  the  colony.  Thii  was  rendered  ilili 
more  intolerable  by  the  incurfions  of  the  Indians,  whom  they  had  irritated 
by  their  infolence  and  injuftice.  In  order  to  prevent  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  of  thefe  intelline  divifions  and  foreign  wars,  an  aft  of  parliamene 
was  palled,  v^rhich  put  this  colony  under  the  immediate  prote6tion  of  the 
crown.  The  lords  proprletots  accepted  a  recompenfe  of  about  24,0001. 
for  both  the  property  and  jurifiiidion  ;  and  the  conftitntion  of  this  colony 
in  thofe  refpefts  in  which  it  differed  from  the  royal  colonies  was  altered. 
Earl  Granville,  however,  thought  fit  to  retain  his  feventh  fhare,  which 
is  ftRl  in  the  poffeffion  of  his  family.  For  the  more  convenient  admini- 
firation  of  affairs  too,  Carolina  was  divided  into  tv/o  diftrids,  and  twa 
feparate  governments.  This  happened  in  1728,  and  from  that  time, 
peace  being  refcored  in  the  internal  government,  as  well  as  with  the  Che- 
r®kees  and  other  Indian  tribes,  thefe  provinces  began  to  breathe  ;  and 
their  trade  has  of  late  increafed  with  wonderful  rapidity. 

The  fettlemicnt  of  Georgia  was  projefted  in  1732,  when  feveral  public 
fpirited  noblemen  and  others,  from  compallion  to  the  poor  of  thefe  king- 
doms, fubfcribed  a  confiderable  fum,  which,  with  ig,ooo1.  from  the 
government,  was  given  to  provide  in  neceflaries  fuch  poor  perfons  as  were 
willing  to  tranfport  themfelves  into  this  province,  and  to  fubrnit  to  the 
regulations  impofed  on  them.  In  procefs  of  time  new  fums  were  railed, 
and  new  inhabitants  fent  over.  Before  the  year  1752,  upwards  pf  1000 
perfons  were  fettled  in  this  province.  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  expeded 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia,  removed  as  they  were  at  a  great  diilance 
from  their  benefadors,  and  from  the  check  and  control  of  thofe  who  had 
a  natural  influence  over  them,  would  fubrnit  to  the  magiftrates  appointed 
to  govern  them.  Many  of  the  regulations  too,  by  which  they  were  bound, 
were  very  improper  in  themfelves,  and  deprived  the  Georgians  of  privi- 
leges which  their  neighbours  enjoyed,  and  which,  as  they  incrcBfed  in 
numbers  and  opulence,  they  thought  it  hard  that  they  (liould  be  deprived 
of.  From  thefe  corrupt  fources  arofe  all  the  bad  humours  which  tore  to 
pieces  this  conftitution  of  government.  DiiTenfions  of  all  kinds  fprung 
up,  and  the  colony  was  on  the  brink  of  dedruciion,  when,  in  1752,  the 
government  took  it  under  their  immediate  care,  removed  their  particular 
grievances,  and  placed  Georgia  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  Carolinas. 

The  method  of  fettling  in  Carolina,  and  indeed  in  other  provinces  of 
Brltifn  America,  was  to  pitch  upon  avoid  fpace  of  ground,  and  either  to 
purchafo  it  at  the  rate  of  20I.  for  1000  acres,  and  one  fliilling  quit-rent; 
for  every  100  acres  ;  or  otherwife,  to  pay  a  penn^  an  acre  quit-rent 
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yearly  to  the  proprietors,  without  purchafe-money  :  the  former  method  is 
the  moil  common,  and  the  tenure  a  freehold.  The  people  of  Carolina  live 
in  the  fame  eafy,  plentiful,  and  luxurious  manner  with  the  Virginians 
already  defcribed.  Poverty  is  here  ahuoft  an  entire  ilranger  ;  and  the 
planters  are  the  moft  hofpitable  people  that  are  to  be  met  with  to  all 
llrangers,  and  efpecially  to  fuch  as,  by  accident  or  misfortunes,  are  ren- 
dered incapable  to  provide  for  themfelves. 

The  only  town  in  either  of  the  Carolines  worthy  of  notice  is  Charlts 
Town,  the  metropolis,  in  South  Carolina,  which  for  lize,  beauty,  and 
trade,  may  be  coniidered  as  one  of  the  firft  in  Britifh  America.  1  have 
already  mentioned  its  admirable  fituation  on  the  confluence  of  two  navi- 
gable rivers,  one  of  which  is  navigable  for  fiiips  20  miles  above  the  town» 
and  for  boats  and  large  canoes  near  40.  The  harbour  is  good  in  everjr 
refpe61-,  but  that  of  a  bar,  which  hinders  vefiels  of  more  than  200  tons 
burt-hen  from  entering.  The  town  is  regularly  and  pretty  flrongly  forti- 
fied by  nature  and  art ;  the  ftreets  are  well  cut ;  the  houfes  are  large  and 
well  built,  fome  of  them  are  of  brick,  and  others  of  wood,  but  all  of 
them  handfome  and  elegant,  and  rent  is  extremely  high.  The  flreets  are 
wide  and  ftraight,  interfeding  each  other  at  right  angles;  thofe  running 
call  and  weft  extend  about  a  mile  from  one  river  to  the  other.  It  contains 
about  1000  houfes,  and  is  the  feat  of  the  governor,  and  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  affembly.  Its  neighbourhood  is  beautiful  beyond  defcrip- 
tion.  Several  handfome  equipages  are  kept  here.  The  planters  and 
merchants  are  rich  and  well7bred  ;  the  people  are  fliewy  and  expenfive  in 
their  drefs  and  way  of  living  ;  fo  that  every  thing  confpires  to  make  this 
by  much  the  livelieft,  the  lovelieft,  and  poiiteft  place,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
richeil:  too,  in  all  America.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved,  for  the  honour 
of  the  people  of  Carolina,  that,  when  in  common  with  the  other  colonies, 
they  refolved  againll  the  ufe  of  certaiu  luxuries,  and  even  neceffaries  of 
life  ;  thofe  articles  which  improve  the  mind,  enlarge  the  underllanding, 
and  corred  the  tafte,  were  excepted  :  the  importation  of  books  was  per- 
mitted as  formerly. 

As  South  Carolina  has  met  with  Infinitely  more  attention  than  the 
other  provinces,  the  commerce  of  this  country  alone  employs  140  fhips, 
while  that  01  the  other  two  does  KOt  employ  60.  Its  exports  to  Great 
Britain  of  native  commodities,  on  an  average  ot  three  years,  amount  to 
more  than  395,000 1.  annual  value  ;  and  its  imports  at  365,000!.  The 
exports  of  North  Carolina  are  computed  at  more  than  68,000 1,  audits 
imports  at  about  i8,cocl.  The  trade  of  Georgia  is  likewife  in  its  in- 
fancy ;  the  exports  amount  to  a  little  more  than  74,0001.  and  the  im- 
ports at  49,000 1. 

The  trade  between  Carolina  and  the  Weft  Indies  is  the  fame  in  all  re- 
fpeits  with  that  of  the  reil  of  the  colonies,  and  is  very  large  :  their  trade 
-with  the  Indians  is  likewife  in  a  very  flouriflung  condition;  and  they 
carry  Englifli  goods  on  pack-horfes  5  or  6co  miles  into  the  country  well  of 
Charles  Town. 

The  mouths  of  the  rivers  in  North  Carolina  form  but  ordinary  har- 
bours, and  do  not  admit,  except  one  at  Cape  Fear,  velTels  of  above  70 
or  80  tons.  This  lays  a  weight  upon  their  trade  by  the  expence  of  light- 
erage. Edenton  was  formerly  the  capital  of  North  Carolina,  which  is 
no  more  than  a  trifnn;^  village  ;  but  they  are  now  projefting  a  town  far- 
ther fouth,  which  is  more  centrical. 

Georgia  has  two  tov/ns  already  known  in  trade.  Savannah,  the  capi- 
tal, is  commudiouily  fituated  for  an  inland  and  foreign  trade,  about  ten 
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miies  from  the  fen,  upon  a  noble  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  zoo  miles  farther  for  large  boats,  to  the  fecond  town,  called 
Aiigufta,  which  {lands  in  a  country  of  the  greateft  fertility,  and  carries  on 
a  confiderable  trade  with  the  Indians.  From  the  town  of  Savannah  you 
fee  the  whole  courfe  of  the  river  towards  the  fea  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
you  fee  the  river  for  about  fixty  miles  up  iiato  the  country.  Here  the  Rev. 
Mr.  George  Whitefield  (who  ufed  to  crols  the  Atlantic  every  other  year) 
founded  an  orphan-houfe,  which  is  now  converted  into  a  college  for  the 
education  of  young  men  defigned  chiefly  for  the  miniflry  and  through  his 
zeal  and  pious  care,  this  favourite  feminary  is  at  prefent  in  a  thriving 
condition. 


East   and   West  FLORIDA. 

Situation  and  extent. 
Miles.  Degrees. 
Length  500  (  t>et^een  k      ^"^^  9 1  Weft  longitude. 
Breadth  44.0  5  (25  and  32  North  latitude. 

r*  1  HIS  coutry,  which  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  Great 

Boundaries.        |     -n     •    i     'u  i  .  .  c  j-    1  3 

X     Britain  by  the  late  treaty  0:  peace,  and  nicludes 

a  part  of  Louihana,  is  now  divided  into  the  governments  of  Eaft  and  Weft 

Florida.    See  the  Roj'al  Proclamation. 

Rivers.]  Thefe  are  the  Miffilippi,  which  forms  the  weftern  boundary 
of  Florida,  and  is  one  of  the  lineft  in  the  v/orld,  as  well  as  the  largeft ; 
for  includnig  its  turnings  and  windings,  it  is  fuppofed  to  run  a  courfe  of 
4500  miles  ;  but  its  mouths  are  in  a  manner  choaked  up  with  fands  and 
ftioals,  which  deny  accefs  to  velTels  of  any  confiderable  burden  ;  there 
being,  according  to  Mitchel's  map,  only  twelve  feet  water  over  the  bar 
(captain  Pitman  fays  feventeen)  at  the  principal  entrance.  Within  the 
bar  there  is  100  fathom  water,  and  the  channel  is  every  where  deep, 
and  the  current  gentle,  except  at  a  certain  feafon,  when,  like  the  Nile, 
it  pverfiovvs  and  becomes  extremely  rapid.  It  is,  except  at  the  entrance 
already  mentioned,  every  where  free  from  flioals  and  catarafts,  and  navi- 
gable for  craft  of  one  kind  or  other  almoft  to  its  fource.  The  Mobille, 
the  Apalachicola,  and  St.  John's  rivers,  are  alfo  large  and  noble  ftreams. 

Bays  and  capes.]  The  principal  bays  are  Sr.  Bernard's,  Afcen- 
lion,  Mobille,  Penfacola,  Dauphin,  Jofeph,  Apalaxy,  Spiritu  San6to, 
and  Charles  Bay. 

The  chief  capes  are.  Cape  Blanco,  Samblas,  Anclote,  and  Cape  Flo- 
rida, at  the  exrtemity  of  the  peninfula,  which  terminates  the  Britifii  Ame- 
rica fouthward. 

Air  and  climate.]  It  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  the  various 
accounts  that  have  been  given  of  thefe  particulars  in  this  country.  The 
people  who  have  obtained  grants  of  lands  in  Florida,  and  are  defirous  to 
fettle  or  fell  them,  reprefent  the  whole  country  as  a  Canaan,  and  St.  Au- 
guftine,  in  Eaft  Florida,  as  the  Montpellier  of  America  :  they  tell  us,  that 
the  climate  of  Florida,  is  an  exceeding  "agreeable  medium  between  the 
fcorching  heat  of  the  tropics,  and  the  pinching  cold  of  the  northern  lati- 
tudes ;  that  there  is  indeed  a  change  of  the  feafons,  but  it  is  a  moderate 
one :  in  November  and  December,  many  trees  lofe  their  leaves,  vegeta- 
tion goes  on  ftowly,  and  the  winter  is  perceived^  but  fo  mild,  that  fnow 
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is  never  feen  there ;  and  the  tendereft  plants  cf  the  Weft  Indies,  fuch  as 
the  plantain,  the  alligator  pear-tree,  the  banana,  the  pine-apple,  the 
fuo-ar-cane,  remain  unhurt  during  the  winter,  in  the  gardens  of  St. 
Aut^uiline:  that  the  togs  and  dark  gloomy  weather  fo  common  in  Eng- 
lanfl,  are  unknown  to  this  country.  And  though  at  the  equinoxes,  efpe-r 
cialiv  the  autumnal,  the  rains  fall  very  heavy  every  day  for  feme  weeks 
together,  yet,  when  the  lliower  is  over,  the  Iky  immediately  clears  up, 
and  all  is  calm  and  ferenc. 

Others  have  reprefented  this  very  coafl  as  the  grave  and  burying  place 
of  all  ftrangers  who  are  fo  unhappy  as  to  go  there,  affirming,  as  a  truth, 
the  well  known  ftory  propagated  foon  after  the  lail  peace  :  that  upon  the 
landing  of  our  troops  to  take  poflelTion  of  Florida,  the  .  paniards  a&ed 
them  *'  What  crimes  have  you  been  guilty  of  at  home?"  We  ftall  take 
the  liberty  to  obferve  on  this  head,  that  though  the  air  here  is  very  w-ann, 
the  heats  are  much  allayed  by  cool  breezes  from  the  feas  which  inviroa 
and  wa{h  a  conliderabie  part  of  this  country.  The  inland  countries  to- 
wards the  north  feel  a  little  of  the  roughnefs  of  the  north-well  wind, 
which,  more  or  lefs,  diftufes  its  chilling  breath  over  the  whole  continent 
of  North  America,  carrying  froft  and  fnow  many  degrees  more  to  the 
fouthward  in  thofe  regions  than  the  north-eaft  wind  does  in  Europe, 

That  the  air  of  Florida  is  pure  and  wholefome,  appears  from  the  iize-, 
vigour,  and  longevity  of  the  Floridan  Indians,  Vv'ho,  in  thefe  refpeds, 
far  exceed  their  more  fouthern  neighbours  the  Mexicans.  That  when  the 
Spaniards  quitted  St.  Auguitine,  many  of  them  were  of  great  age,  fomc 
above  90.  Since  it  came  into  the  hands  ot  Great  Britain,  many  gentle- 
men in  a  deep  confumption,  have  afcribed  the  recovery  cf  their  health  to 
that  climate  ;  and  it  is  a  certain  fa^^f,  that  the  ninth  regiment,  Rationed 
on  different  parts  of  the  coaft,  did  not  lofe  a  fingle  man  by  natural  death 
in  the  fpace  of  twenty  months. 

Soil,  productions,  and  }  Many  of  the  diiadvantages  indifcri- 
FACE  of  the  country.  5  ^uinately  imputed  to  the  foil  of  the 
whole  country,  fliould  be  confined  to  Eall  Florida,  which  indeed,  near 
the  fea,  and  40  miles  back,  is  flat  and  fandy.  But  even  the  country  round 
St.  Auguftine,  in  all  appearance  the  worfl  in  the  province,  is  far  from 
being  unfruitful;  it  produces  two  crops  of  Indian  corn  a-year;  the  gar- 
den vegetables  are  in  great  perfedion  ;  the  orange  and  lemon  trees  grow 
here,  without  cultivation,  to  a  large  lize,  and  produce  better  fruit  than 
in  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  inward  country  towards  the  hills  is  extremely 
rich  and  fertile,  producing  fpontaneoufiy  the  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
gums,  that  are  common  to  Georgia  and  the  Caroiinas,  and  is  iikewife 
favourable  to  the  rearing  of  European  productions.  There  is  not,  on 
the  whole  continent  of  America,  any  place  better  qualified  by  nature  to 
afford  not  only  all  the  neceflaries  of  life,  but  alfo  ail  the  pleafures  of 
habitation,  than  that  part  of  Weft  Florida,  which  lies  upon  the  banks  of 
the  MilFifippi. 

From  the  climate  of  Florida,  and  fome  fpecimens  fent  home,  there  h 
reafon  to  expe6t,  that  cotton,  fugar,  wine,  and  filk,  will  grow  here  as 
well  as  in  Perfia,  India,  and  China,  which  are  in  the  fame  latitudes. 
This  country  alfo  produces  rice,  indigo,  ambergris,  cochineal,  amechyfls, 
turquoifes,  lapis  lazuli,  and  other  precious  ftones  ;  copper,  quick-hiver, 
pit-coal,  and  iron-ore:  pearls  are  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  coaif 
of  Florida  :  mahogany  grows  on  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  peninfula,  but 
inferior  in  lize  and  quality  to  that  of  Jamaica.  The  animal  creation 
are  here  fo  num.erous,  that  you  may  purchafe  a  good  faddk-horfe,  in  ex- 
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cliang-e  for  goods  of  five  fliillings  value  prime  cofl: ;  and  there  are  inftances 
of  horfes  being  exchanged  for  a  hatchet  per  head. 

Population,  commerce,  >  Notwithftanding  the  luxuriance  of 
AND  CHIEF  TOWNS.  J  the  foil,  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  the 
cheapnefs  and  plenty  of  provilions,  the  encouragement  of  the  Britifli 
government  (fee  the  Proclamation),  and  the  wife  meafures  taken  by  the 
governors  fent  thither  to  fettle  thefe  provinces,  the  number  of  Englifh 
inhabitants  is  yet  very  inconfiderable,  and,  in  all  appearance,  the  Increafe 
of  population  will  be  here  extremely  flow,  and  that  proceeding  from 
unavoidable  caufes. 

When  we  coniider  the  long  and  deftru£tive  wars  which  the  mother-coun- 
try has  fupported  by  fea  and  land  againft  the  hcufe  of  Bourbon  ;  the  emi- 
grations to  our  other  fettlements  in  North  America,  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies  ;  the  numerous  manufailures  carrying  on  at  home  ;  and  the  prodi- 
gious {hipping  employed  in  tranfporting  thefe  to  every  corner  of  the 
globe  ;  it  would  appear,  that  inilead  of  peopling  our  colonies,  we  wanted 
a  fupply  of  hands  at  home  ;  and,  of  coiirfe,  the  acquifition  of  a  new  ter- 
ritory, without  people  to  plant  it,  mud  be  an  incumbrance  to  the  mother- 
country,  efpecially  as  the  civil  and  military  eftablilhments  of  both  Flori- 
das  are  faid  to  coil:  the  government  near  1 00,000 1.  per  annum. 

If,  for  this  purpofe,  we  look  to  the  northern  colonies  of  America,  we 
fhall  find  them  lefs  able,  and  the  people  lefs  difpofed  to  relinquifh  coun- 
tries which  prefent  them  with  all  the  comforts  of  life  in  vaft  abundance, 
and  where  they  ,live  in  affluence,  eafe,  and  fafety.  Is  any  planter  able  to 
improve  more  ground,  or  does  the  increafe  of  his  family  and  ftock  require 
loco  acres  more  to  his  eflate  ;  the  vaft  regions  behind  (for,  comparatively 
fpeaking,  little  more  than  the  fea-coaft  of  ISJorth  America  is  yet  cleared 
and  inhabited  by  Europeans)  prefent  themfelves  to  his  view.  For  a  penny 
an  acre  in  fome  places,  and  a  hallpenny  in  others,  annually,  he  may  traverfe 
the  foreft,  choofe  out  the  moil  enchanting  fituation,  upon  the  banks  of  a 
line  navigable  river,  and  fix  upon  as  much  ground  as  he  can  poffibly  cul- 
tivate. Is  he  ambitious  to  become  a  freeholder ;  for  the  value  of  a  fuit 
of  cloaths  he  may  purchafe  500  acres  ;  the  fertility  of  which,  in  a  few 
years,  puts  him  on  a  refpe6table  footing  with  his  neighbours,  and  fome- 
times  gives  him  a  feat  in  the  provincial  afTembly. 

It  has  been  therefore  hinted,  that  the  chief  advantage  to  be  derived  to 
Great  Britain  from  the  pofieffion  of  Florida,  arifes  from  its  fituation  ; 
ferving  as  a  frontier  againft  the  incurlions  of  our  enemies  ;  that  its  ports, 
fituated  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (fee  the  map  of  North  America)  will 
always  be  a  check  upon  Spain,  as  it  commands  the  palTage  between  her 
fettlements ;  for  the  galeons,  and  other  velTels,  in  their  paffage  from 
Vera  Cruz  in  Mexico  to  the  Havannah,  are  obliged,  by  reafon  of  their 
north-eaft  trade-winds,  to  ftretch  away  to  the  northward,  and  generally 
keep  as  near  the  coafl  of  Florida  as  poffible.  And  that  in  time  of  war 
with  that  nation,  or  her  ally  the  French,  the  harbours  of  Florida  are  mofl 
commodioufly  fituated  for  a  place  of  rendezvous  and  refreihment  to  the 
royal  navy  fent  to  prote£l  our  own  Wefl  India  iflands,  or  attack  thofe  be- 
longing to  France  and  Spain. 

But  thefe  advantages,  great  as  they  are,  feem  totally  eclipfed,  when  we 
confider  the  fituation  of  Florida,  in  a  commercial  view  for  though 
hitherto,  while  in  a  wild,  uncultivated  ftate,  its  produftions  have  entered 
very  little  into  the  general  fcale  of  Britifh  commerce,  we  have  flill  a  prof- 
pe6t  of  eftabliihing  and  carrying  on  a  trade  with  the  Spanifli  colonies ;  it 
being  certain  that  a  regular  intercouric  might  be  eftabiifhed  with  tbem 
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whicli  vvouH  open  a  vent  for  the  commodities  of  Great  Briraiii,  and  yield 
returns  for  them  in  gold  and  lilver,  the  moll  profitable  of  ail  kinds  of 
commerce. 

The  chief  town  in  Weft  Florida  is  Penfacola,  N.  lat.  30-22.  W.  long-. 
87-20,  which  is  lituated  within  the  bay  of  the  fame  name,  on  a  fandy 
Ihore  that  can  only  be  approached  by  fmall  veffels.  The  road  is,  however, 
one  of  the  beft  in  all  the  Gulph  of  Mes:ico,  in  which  velfels  may  lie  ia 
fafety  againft  every  kind  of  wind,  being  furrounded  by  land  on  every  fide. 
This  place  fends,  in  fkins,  logwood,  dying  ftufTs,  and  filver  in  dollars, 
to  the  annual  value  of  63,000!.  and  receives  of  our  maniifadures,  at  an 
average  of  three  years,  to  the  value  of  97,000 1. 

St.  Auguftine,  the  capital  of  Eafl  Florida,  N.  lat.  29-4^.  W.  long, 
8i-i2~.  runs  along  the  Ihore,  and  is  of  an  oblong  form,  divided  by  four 
regular  ftreets,  croiHng  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  town  is  fortified 
with  baftioRS,  and  enclofed  with  a  ditch.  It  is  likewife  defended  by  a 
caflie,  which  is  called  Fort  St,  John  ;  and  the  wdiole  is  well  furnifiied  with, 
cannon.  At  the  entrance  into  the  harbour  are  the  north  and  fouth  breakers, 
which  form  tw^o  channels,  whofe  bars,  or  low  tides,  have  eight  feet  water. 
Our  exports  to  St.  Auguftine  amount  to  little  more  than  7C00L  per 
annum;  its  exports  have  hitherto  been  nothing  more  than  the  produce  of 
fome  little  trade  carried  on  with  the  Indians. 

The  low  ftate  of  commerce  in  Florida  arifes  from  this,  that  no  European 
nation  had,  before  the  conclufion  of  the  late  war,  made  it  an  objed  of 
attention  ;  but  fince  that  period,  its  importance  becomes  more  known,. 
Its  climate  and  foil  are  extremely  favourable  for  the  raifing  of  filk.  Some 
attempts  indeed  have  been  made  in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  where  in  one 
place  the  raifing  of  filk  is  becorrie  a  kind  of  fiaple  commodity  ;  but  there 
the  worms  are  often  injured  by  the  cold  mornings,  at  other  times  they  are 
benumbed  and  made  fickly  for  want  of  warmth,  and  fometimes  adually 
deftroyed  ;  an  inconvenience  which  is  alfo  frequently  experienced  in  Italy  ; 
but  the  more  fouthern  climate  of  Florida  hns  placed  this  tender  infec5i 
beyond  the  reach  of  fuch  difafters ;  and  experience  will  fhew,  that  the 
air  and  climate  of  this  country  is  as  favourable  to  the  filk-worm  as  it  is 
to  the  mulberry-tree  on  which  it  feeds,  and  w^hich  grows  here  in  its  utmoli: 
luxuriancy.  The  numerous  vines  too,  which  grow  up  fpontaneoufiy 
in  the  forefts  of  this  country,  feem  to  invite  us  to  cultivate  the  grape,  and 
to  prognofticate,  that  the  produce  of  Florida  may,  with  proper  cultiva- 
tion,  gladden  the  hearts  of  Brirons  in  future  ages. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  difficulty  of  peopling  this  country  from 
Great  Britain,  or  her  colonies,  but,  with  fuitable  encouragement  from 
government,  foreigners  might  be  invited  thither,  fuch  as  Germans  from 
the  Rhine,  Mofelle,  and  other  parts  where  they  cultivate  vineyards  ;  pro- 
teftants  from  the  fouth  of  France,  ufed  to  the  culture  of  filk,  olives,  &c,. 
Greeks  from  the  Levant,  who  are  groaning  under  the  Tiirkiih  yoke,  and 
are  an  induftrious  people,  well  Ikilled  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  vines, 
raifins,  currants,  olives,  almonds,  and  filk-worms  ;  for  which  the  climate 
of  Florida  is  fo  well  adapted.  And  herein  may  be  perceived  the  value  of 
this  couutry  to  Great  Britain  ;  for  though  from  the  variety  of  climates  in 
the  extenfive  empire  of  Britifli  America,  reaching  in  a  direft  line  from 
the  frozen  wilds  of  Labrador,  where  the  hardy  inhabitants,  clothed  in 
furs,  wander  amidft  eternal  fnow,  to  the  fultry  regions  within  the  tropics, 
W'here,  feated  in  the  heart  of  a  luxuriant  foil,  the  wealthy  planter  fiieltcrs 
himfelf  from  the  fcorching  fun  by  the  fpreadiug  umbrella  ;  we  command 
a  much  greater  number  OX  articles  of  coiiirxicrce  and  the  converieucies  of 
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life  than  any  nation  on  earth,  yet  it  is  to  Florida  that  we  mufl:  look  for 
£lk,  wine,  and  fome  other  articles,  and  thefe  too  of  the  beft  forts,  which 
hitherto  we  purchafed,  and  do  flill  purchafe  in  iinmenfe  quantities,  fron> 
different  powers  of  Europe  and  Afia  ;  nor  can  a  rich  and  trading  nation 
poffibly  be  without  them,  as  we  daily  experience  from  the  quantity  of  trea- 
fare  fent  annually  to  China  for  hlk. 

To  what  has  been  obferved  refpeding  the  climate,  foil,  and  produce 
of  Florida,  we  (hall  take  the  liberty  to  give  the  following  extracts  from 
fome  letters  of  a  gentleman  who  went  to  St.  Augufline  about  the  year 
1764,  in  a  confumptive  ftate  of  health. 

May  15,1767.  "lam  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  enquiry  after  my 
health  ;  I  have  agreed  with  Florida  extremely  well :  indeed  this  country 
is  in  general  very  healthy,  and  till  lafl  autumn  we  had  no  lick  here,  and 
then  our  ficknefs  was  not  mortal,  although  very  much  fo  in  every  other 
part  of  America.  I  believe  my  friends  do  not  know  that  we  are  fo  near 
Charles  Town,  and  that  we  have  not  only  a  water  but  a  land  communica- 
tion with  that  place.  Sending  letters  by  the  packet  is  very  tedious,  as 
they  mud:  go  round  by  the  Weft  Indies.*' 

April  16,  1768.  "  You  cannot  conceive  how  agreeable  it  is  for  people 
In  fuch  an  exotic  country  as  this,  to  receive  a  European  letter.  This 
country,  in  all  probability,  will  make  a  figure  foon,  as  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen, of  confiderable  property,  both  from  England  and  Scotland,  have 
obtained  orders  from  his  majeity  for  grants  of  lands  in  this  province,  and 
are  now  bufy  in  forming  plantations.  Between  fix  and  700  working  (laves 
are  already  in  the  colony  of  Eaft  Florida." 

And  in  a  third  letter,  received  in  1770,  there  is  the  following  intelli- 
gence.       This  goes  by  a  velTel  of  Mr.   ,  which  arrived  here 

Ibme  time  ago  with  a  cargo  of  {laves  from  the  coaft  of  Africa  ;  (he  fails 
from  this  to-morrow  directly  for  your  port  of  London,  and  carries  our  firtt 
produce  to  that  market,  viz.  between  8  or  9000  weight  of  indigo,  fome 
cotton,  rice,  and  deer-lkins  ;  likewife  fome  {hip-timber,  by  way  of  trial. 
This  province  bids  fair  to  exceed  all  the  other  American  provinces  in  the 
article  of  indigo,  as  the  plant  (lands  the  vv^inter,  that  is,  ilioots  up  from 
the  old  roots  in  the  fpring  ;  by  which  means  we  have  a  full  cutting  more 
than  they  have  to  the  norhtward.  Cur  quantity  this  year  is  (mall,  but  the 
quality  remarkably  good.  Some  of  our  planters  have  vanity  enough  to 
think  they  are  entitled  to  the  medal  given  by  the  Society  for  the  Encou  - 
Sagement  of  Arts,  &c.  and  have  applied  for  it  accordingly. 
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WE  have  already  obferved,  that  between  the  two  continents  of  Ame- 
rica, lie  an  innumerable  multitude  of  iflands,  which  we  call  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  which,  fuch  as  are  worth  cultivation,  now  belong  to 
five  European  powers.  Great.  Britain,  Spain,  France,  Holland,  and 
Denmark.  As  the  climate  and  feafons  of  thefe  iflands  differ  widely  from 
what  we  can  form  any  idea  of,  from  what  we  perceive  at  home,  we  fhall^ 
to  avoid  repetitions,  (peak  of  them  in  general,  as  well  as  fome  other  parti- 
culars  that  are  peculiar  to  the  Weft  Indies. 

The  climate  in  all  our  Weft  India  iflands  is  nearly  the  fame,  allowing 
for  thofe  accidental  differences  which  the  fevtral  fituations  and  qualities 
of  the  lands  themfelves  produce.  As  they  lie  within  the  trcpicsj  aad  tliat  the 
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fun  goes  quite  over  their  heads,  pafiing  beyond  them  to  the  north,  and 
never  returning  farther  from  any  of  them  than  about  30  degrees  to  the 
fouth,  they  are  continually  fubjefted  to  the  extreme  of  an  heat,  which 
would  be  intolerable,  if  the  trade  wind,  rifing  gradually  as  the  fun  gathers 
ftrength,  did  not  blow  in  upon  them  from  the  fea,  and  refrefh  the  air  in 
fucli  a  manner  as  to  enable  them  to  attend  their  concerns  even  under  the 
meridian  fun.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  night  advances,  a  breeze  begins 
to  be  perceived,  which  blows  fmartly  from  the  land,  as  it  were  from  its 
centre,  towards  the  fea,  to  all  points  of  the  compafs  at  once. 

By  the  fame  remarkable  Providence  in  the  difpofing  of  things,  it  is,  that 
when  the  fun  has  made  a  great  progrefs  towards  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
becomes  in  a  manner  vertical,  he  draws  after  him  fuch  a  vaft  body  of 
clouds,  as  fhield  them  from  his  direfl  beams  ;  and  diifolving  into  rain,  cool 
the  air,  and  refrefh  the  country,  thirfty  with  the  long  drought,  which  com- 
monly reigns  from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  latter  end  of  May. 

The  rains  in  the  Weft  Indies  (and  we  may  add  in  the  Eaft  Indies)  are 
by  no  means  fo  moderate  as  with  us.  Our  heavieft  rains  are  but  dews 
comparatively.  They  are  rather  floods  of  water  poured  from  the  clouds 
with  a  prodigious  impetuofity  ;  the  rivers  rife  in  a  moment ;  new  rivers 
and  lakes  are  formed,  and,  in  a  fhort  i-ime,  all  the  low  country  is  under 
water.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  rivers  which  have  their  fource  within  the 
tropics,  fwell  and  overflow  their  banks  at  a  certain  feafon  ;  and  fo  mif* 
taken  were  the  ancients  in  their  idea  of  the  torrid  zone,  which  they  iina» 
gined  to  be  dried  and  fcorched  up  with  a  continual  and  fervent  heat,  and 
to  be  for  that  reafon  uninhabitable  ;  when,  in  reality,  feme  of  the  largell 
rivers  in  the  world  have  their  courfe  within  its  limits,  and  the  moifture  is 
one  of  the  greateft  inconveniencies  of  the  climate  in  feveral  places. 

The  rains  make  the  only  diftindlion  of  feafons  in  the  Weft  Indies ;  the 
trees  are  green  the  whole  year  round  ;  they  have  no  cold,  no  froft,  no 
fnows,  and  but  rarely  fome  hail ;  the  ftorms  of  hail  are,  however,  very 
violent  when  they  happen,  and  the  hailftones  very  great  and  heavy. 
Whether  it  be  owing  to  this  moifture,  which  alone  does  not  feem  to  be  a 
fufRcient  caufe,  or  to  a  greater  quantity  of  a  fulphureous  acid,  which  pre- 
dominates in  the  air  of  this  country,  metals  of  all  kinds  that  are  fubjed 
to  the  a£lion  of  fuch  caufes,  ruft  and  canker  in  a  very  fliort  time  :  and 
this  caufe,  perhaps  as  much  as  the  heat  itfelf,  contributes  to  make  the 
climate  of  the  Weft  Indies  unfriendly  and  unpleafant  to  an  European 
conftitution. 

"  It  is  in  the  rainy  feafon  (principally  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  more 
rarely  in  July  and  September)  that  they  are  aflaulted  by  hurricanes ;  the 
moft  terrible  calamity  to  which  they  are  fubjed  (as  well  as  the  people  in 
the  Eaft  Indies)  from  the  climate  :  this  deftroys,  at  a  ftroke,  the  labours 
of  many  years,  and  proftrates  the  moft  exalted  hopes  of  the  planter,  and 
often  juft  at  the  moment  when  he  thinks  hirafelf  out  of  the  reach  of  for- 
tune. It  is  a  fuddcn  and  violent  ftorm.  of  wind,  rain,  thunder,  and  light- 
ning, attended  with  a  furious  fvvelling  of  the  feas,  and  fometimes  with  an 
earthquake  ;  in  ftiort,  with  every  circumftance  which  the  elements  can 
aflemble,  that  is  terrible  and  deftruftive.  Firft,  they  fee  as  the  prelude 
to  the  enfuing  havoc,  whole  fields  of  f  ugar  canes  whirled  into  the  air,  and 
fcattered  over  the  face  of  the  country.  The  ftrongeft  trees  of  the  foreft  are 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  driven  about  like  ftubble  ;  their  windmills  are 
fwept  away  in  a  moment ;  their  utenfils,  the  fixtures,  the  ponderous 
copper- boilers,  and  ftills  of  feveral  hundred  weight,  are  wrenched  from 
the  ground,  and  battered  to  pieces ;  their  houfes  are  no  prote<^ion,  the 
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roofs  are  torn  off  at  one  blafl: ;  whilft  the  rain,  which  in  an  hour  rifes 
iive  feet,  rufhes  in  upon  them  with  an  irrefiftible  violence. 

The  hurricane  comes  on  either  in  the  quarters,  or  at  the  full  change  of 
the  moon.  If  it  comes  at  the  full  moon,  obferve  thefe  figns.  That  day 
you  will  fee  the  iky  very  turbulent :  you  will  obferve  the  fun  more  red 
than  at  other  times  :  you  will  perceive  a  dead  calm,  and  the  hills  clear  of 
all  thofe  clouds  and  mills  which  ufually  hover  about  them.  In  the  clefts 
of  the  earth,  and  in  the  wells,  you  hear  a  hollow  rumbling  found,  like 
the  rulhing  of  a  great  wind.  At  night  the  ftars  feem  much  larger  than 
ufual,  and  furrounded  with  a  fort  of  burs ;  the  north  vvell  iky  has  a  black 
and  menacing  look  ;  the  fea  emits  a  ftrong  fmell,  and  rifes  into  vaft 
waves,  often  without  any  wind  ;  the  wind  itfelf  now  forfakes  its  ufuaj 
fteady  eafterly  dream,  and  fliifts  about  to  the  weft  ;  from  whence  it  fome- 
times  blows  with  intermilTions  violently  and  irregularly  for  about  two 
hours  at  a  time  The  moon  herfelf  is  furrounded  with  a  great  bur,  and 
fometimes  the  fun  has  the  fame  appearance.  Thefe  are  figns  which  the 
Indians  of  thefe  iflands  taught  our  planters,  by  which  they  can  prog- 
nofticate  the  approach  of  an  hurricane. 

The  grand  ftaple  commodity  of  the  Weft  Indies  is  fugaf  ;  this  commo- 
dity was  not  at  all  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  though  it  was  made 
in  China  in  very  early  times,  from  whence  we  had  the  firft  knowledge 
of  it ;  but  the  Portuguefe  were  the  firft  who  cultivated  it  in  America,  and 
brought  it  into  requeft,  as  one  of  the  materials  of  a  very  univerfal  luxury 
in  Europe.  It  is  not  fettled  whether  the  cane,  from  which  this  fubftance 
is  extrafted,  be  a  native  of  America,  or  brought  hither  to  their  colony  of 
Brazil,  by  the  Portuguefe,  from  India  and  the  coaft  of  Africa  (fee  page 
613),  but  however  the  matter  may  be,  in  the  beginning  they  rnade  the 
moft,  as  they  ftili  do  the  beft  fugar  which  comes  to  market  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  The  juice  within  the  fugar  cane  is  the  moft  lively,  ele- 
gant, and  ieaft  cloying  fweet  in  nature  ;  and  which,  fucked  raw,  has 
proved  extremely  nutritive  and  wholefome.  From  the  molaffes  rum  is 
diftilled,  and  from  the  fcummings  of  the  fugar,  a  meaner  fpirit  is  pro- 
cured. Rum  finds  its  market  in  North  America  (v/here  it  is  confumed 
by  the  Engiifh  inhabitants,  or  employed  in  the  Indian  trade,  or  diftri- 
buted  from  thence  to  the  fiftiery  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  African  com- 
merce), befides  what  comes  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  However,  a 
very  great  quantity  of  molaffes  is  taken  off  raw,  and  carried  to  New  Eng- 
land, to  be  diftilled  there.  The  tops  of  the  cane,  and  the  leaves  vyhich 
grow  upon  the  joints,  make  very  good  provender  for  their  cattle,  and 
the  refufe  of  the  cane,  after  grinding,  ferves  for  fire  ;  fo  that  no  part  of 
this  excellent  plant  is  without  its  ufe. 

They  compute  that,  when  things  are  well  managed,  the  rum  and  mo- 
laffes  pay  the  charges  of  the  plantation,  and  the  fugars  are  clear  gain. 
Hov/ever,  by  the  particulars  we  have  feen,  and  by  others  which  we  may 
eaftly  imagine,  the  expences  of  a  plantation  in  the  Weft  Indies  are  very 
great,  and  the  profits  at  the  firft  view  precarious ;  for  the  chargeable 
iir tides  of  the  wind-mill,  the  boiling,  cooling,  and  diftilling  houfes,  and 
the  buying  and  fubfifting  a  fuitable  number  of  flaves  and  cattle,  will  not 
fuffer  any  man  to  begin  a  fugar  plantation  of  any  confequence,  not  tQ 
mention  the  purchafe  of  the  land,  which  is  very  high,  under  a  capita! 
of  at  leaft  5000 1.  Neither  is  the  life  of  a  planter,  if  he  means  to  ac- 
quire a  fortune,  a  life  of  idlenefs  and  luxury  ;  at  all  times  he  muft  keep 
a  watchful  eye  upon  his  overfeers,  and  even  overfee  himfelf  occafionally. 
But  at  the  boiling  feafon,  if  he  is  properly  attentive  to  his  affairs,  no  way 
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«f  life  can  be  more  laborious,  and  more  dangerous  to  the,liealtli ;  from  a 
conftant  attendance  day  and  night,  in  the  extreme  united  heats  of  the 
•climate,  and  fo  many  fierce  furnaces  ;  add  to  this,  the  lofTes  by  hurri- 
canes, earthquakes,  and  bad  feafons  ;  and  then  confider  when  the  fugars 
are  in  the  cafk,  that  he  quits  the  hazard  of  a  planter,  to  engage  in  the 
hazards  of  a  merchant,  and  ihips  his  produce  at  his  own  rifk.  Thefe  con- 
liderations  might  make  one  believe  that  it  could,  never  anfwer  to  engage 
in  this  bufinefs ;  but  notvvithftanding  ail  this,  there  are  no  parts  in  toe 
world  in  which  great  ei]:ates  are  made  in  fo  Hiort  a  time,  from  the  pro- 
duce of  the  earth,  as  in  the  Vv^ell  indies.  The  produce  of  a  few  good 
feafons,  generally  provide  againit  the  ill  efFe6ls  of  the  wonl,  as  the  planter 
is  fure  of  a  fpeedy  and  profitable  market  for  his  produce,  which  has  a  rea- 
dier fale  than  perhaps  any  other  commodity  in  the  world. 

Large  plantations  are  generally  under  the  cafe  of  a  manager,  or  chief 
overfeer^  who  has  commonly  a  falary  of  ic;ol.  a  year,  with  overfeers 
under  him  in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  plantation,  one  to  about 
30  negroes,  and  at  the  rate  of  about  40 1.  Such  plantations  too  have  a 
furgeon  at  a  fixed  falary,  employed  to  take  care  of  the  negroes  which 
belong  to  it.  But  the  courfe  which  is  the  leaft  troublefome  to  the  owner 
of  the  eftate  is,  to  let  the  lands,  with  all  the  works,  and  the  ftock  of  cattle 
and  flaves,  to  a  tenant,  who  gives  fecurity  for  the  payment  of  the  rent, 
•and  the  keeping  up  repairs  and  ftock.  The  eftate  is  generally  eftimated 
to  fuch  a  tenant  at  half  the  neat  produce  of  the  beft  years;  fuch  tenants, 
if  induftrious  and  frugal  men,  foon  make  good  eftates  for  themfelves. 

The  negroes  in  the  plantations  are  fubfifted  at  a  very  eafy  rate.  This 
is  generally  by  allotting  to  each  family  of  them  a  fmall  portion  of  land, 
and  allowing  them  two  days  in  the  week,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  cul- 
tivate it :  fome  are  fubfifted  in  this  manner,  but  others  find  their  negroes 
with  a  certain  portion  of  Guinea  or  Indian  corn,  and  to  fome  a  fait  her- 
ring, or  fiTiall  portion  of  bacon  or  fait  pork  a  day.  All  the  reft  of  the 
charge  confifts  in  a  cap,  a  fhirt,  a  pair  of  breeches,  ftockings  and  ftioes ; 
the  whole  not  exceeding  40  s.  a  year,  and  the  profit  of  their  labour  yields 
10  or  izL  The  price  of  men  negroes,  upon  their  firft  arrival,  is  from 
33  36  1.  women  and  grown  boys  about  50s.  lefs ;  but  fuch  negro  fa- 
milies as  are  acquainted  with  the  bufinefs  of  the  iflands,  generally  bring 
about  40 1.  upon  an  average,  one  with  another  ;  and  there  are  inftances 
of  a  fingle  negro  man,  expert  in  bufinefs,  bringing  150  guineas,  and  the 
wealth  of  a  planter  is  generally  computed  from  the  number  of  flaves  he 
pofi^eftes. 

To  particularize  the  commodities  proper  for  the  Weft  India  market, 
v/ould  be  to  enumerate  all  the  neceffaries,  conveniences,  and  luxuries 
of  life  ;  for  they  have  nothing  of  their  own  but  cotton,  coffee,  tropical 
fruits,  fpices,  and  the  commodities  I  have  already  mentioned. 

Traders  there  make  a  very  large  profit  upon  all  they  fell,  but  from  the 
numerous  (hipping  ccnftantly  arriving  from  Europe,  and  a  continual  fuc- 
cellion  of  new  adventurers,  each  of  whom  carrying  out  more  or  lefs  as  a 
venture,  the  Weft  India  market  is  frequently  overft.ocked  ;  money  mufl: 
be  raifed,  and  goods  are  fometimes  fold  at  prime  coft  or  under.  But  thofe 
who  can  afford  to  ftore  their  goods,  and  wait  for  a  better  market,  acquire 
fortunes  equal  to  any  of  the  planters.  All  kinds  of  handicrafrfraen,  efpe- 
cially  carpenters,  bricklayers,  braziers,  and  coopers,  get  very  great  en- 
couragement. But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  Weft  Indies,  that  phy- 
licians  and  fui-geons  even  outdo  the  planter  and  merchant,  in  accumu- 
leling  riches. 

X  X  2  Before 
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Before  the  late  war,  there  were  allowed  to  be  in  our  Weft  Indies  aft 
leatt  230,000  negro  flaves ;  and  upon  the  higheft  calculation  the  whites 
there  in  all  did  not  amount  to  90.000  fouls.  This  difproportion  between 
the  freemen  and  negroes,  which  grows  more  vifible  every  day,  fome  wri- 
ters have  endeavoured  to  account  for,  by  alledging,  that  the  enterprifing 
fpirit  which  the  novelty  of  the  objeft,  and  various  concurrent  caufes, 
had  produced  in  the  laft  century,  has  decayed  very  much.  That  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  Weft  Indians  themfelves,  who  for  cheapnefs  choofe  to  do 
every  thing  by  negroes,  which  can  pofBbly  be  done  by  them,  contributes 
greatly  to  the  fmali  number  of  whites  of  the  lower  ftations.  Such  in^ 
deed  is  the  powerful  influence  of  avarice,  that  though  the  whites  are 
kept  in  conftant  terror  of  infurreiSiions  and  plots,  many  families  employ 
25  or  30  negroes  as  menial  fervants,  who  are  infinitely  the  m.oft  danger- 
pus  of  the  flaves,  and  in  cafe  of  any  infurredtion,  they  have  it  more  in 
their  power  to  ftrike  a  fudden  and  fatal  blov/. 

The  firft  obfervation  we  think  is  not  well  founded  ;  that  enterprifing 
fpirit  which  firft  led  Britons  out  to  difcovery,  and  colonization,  ftill 
animates,  in  a  very  confiderable  degree,  the  people  of  this  nation,  but 
the  field  is  now  more  ample  and  enlarged  ;  emigrants  have  greater  fcope 
whereon  to  range  ;  the  Britifh  empire  extends  with  incredible  ftrides. 
Befides  the  vaft  continent  of  North  America,  which  takes  in  fuch  a  va- 
riety of  climates,  difcovers  fuch  richnefs  of  foil ;  where  the  people  live 
wnder  various  modes  of  religion,  laws,  and  go/ernment,  and  all  admirably 
fuited  CO  Britifh  tempers :  the  Eaft  Indies,  an  inexhauftable  mine  of 
richeSj,  begins  to  draw  the  attention  of  mankind  from  that  of  the  Weft, 
Countries,  as  Vv'ell  as  individuals,  obtain  a  name  and  reputation  for  fome-? 
thing  extraordinary,  and  have  their  day.  Thither  many  of  the  beft  fami- 
lies of  this  nation,  are  ambitious  of  procuring  places  for  their  fons  in  the 
army,  or  the  compting-houfe.  Here  is  an  ample  field  for  all  adventurous 
fpirits,  who,  difdaining  an  idle  life  at  home,  and  ambitious  of  becoming 
ufeful  to  themfelves,  their  connections,  or  the  community,  boldly  ven- 
ture into  the  immenfe  regions  of  this  eaftern  world.  Others,  full  as 
remote  from  an  indolent  difpoiition,  but  with  lefs  conduft  and  inferior 
abilities,  fet  out  with  the  moft  fanguine  hopes.  Thefe  are  your  fiery, 
reftlefs  tempers,  v/illing  to  undertake  the  fevereft  labour,  provided  it 
prpmifes  but  a  fhort  continuance,  who  love  rifii  and  hazard,  whofe  fchemes 
are  always  vaft,  and  who  put  no  medium  between  being  great  and  being 
undone. 

THE  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies  lie  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  or  a  fe- 
micircle,  ftretching  almoft  from  the  coaft  of  Florida  north,  to  the  river 
pronoque,  in  the  main  continent  of  South  America.  Some  call  them 
the  Caribbees,  from  the  iirft  inhabitants  ;  though  this  is  a  term  that  moil 
geographers  confine  to  the  Leeward  ifiands.  Sailors  diftinguiih  them  in- 
to Windward  and  Leew^ard  iilands,  with  regard  to  the  ufual  courfes  of 
ihips  from  Old  Spain,  or  the  Canaries,  to  Carthagena,  or  New  Spain 
and  Porto  Bello.  The  geographical  tables  and  maps  diftinguifh  them  in- 
%q  Great  and  Little  Antilles, 

JAMAICA.]  The  iirfl  that  we  come  to  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
and  alfo  the  moft  important,  after  leaving  Florida,  is  Jamaica,  which  lies 
between  the  75th  and  79th  degrees  of  weft  longitude  from  London,  and 
|3etween  17  and  18  north  latitude.  From  the  eaft  and  weft  it  is  in  length 
^boiu  1 4p  miles,  and  in  the  middle  about  60  in  the  breadth,  growing 
;  lefs 
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lefs  towards  each  end,  in  the  form  of  an  egg.    It  lies  near  4500  miles 
fouth-weft  of  England. 

This  ifland  is  interfered  with  a  ridge  of  fteep  rocks,  tumbled  by  the 
frequent  earthquakes,  in  ailupendous  manner  upon  one  another.  Thefe 
rocks,  though  containing  no  foil  on  their  furface,  are  covered  with  a 
great  variety  of  beautiful  trees,  flourifhing  in  a  perpetual  fpring  ;  they 
are  nouriftied  by  the  rains,  which  often  fall,  or  the  mifts  which  conti- 
nually brood  on  the  mountains,  and  which,  their  roots  penetrating  the 
crannies  of  the  rocks,  indufirioufiy  feek  out  for  their  own  fupport.  From 
the  rocks  ifTue  a  vafl  number  of  fmali  rivers  of  pure  wholefome  water^ 
which  tumble  down  in  cataradts,  and,  together  with  the  fiupendous  height 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  bright  verdure  of  the  trees,  through  which 
they  flow,  form  a  moft  delightful  landfcape.  On  each  fide  of  this  great 
chain  of  mountains,  are  ridges  of  lower  ones,  which  diminifh  as  they 
remove  from  it.  On  thefe  coffee  grows  in  great  plenty.  The  vallies  or 
plains  between  thefe  ridges,  are  level  beyond  what  is  ordinary  in  moH 
other  countries,  and  the  foil  is  prodigioufly  fertile. 

The  longeft  day  in  fummer  is  about  thirteen  hours,  and  the  fhorteft  iti 
winter  about  eleven ;  but  the  mofl  ufual  divifions  of  the  feafons  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  are  into  the  dry  and  wet  feafons.  The  air  of  this  iiland  is, 
in  moft  places,  excefiive  hot  and  unfavourable  to  European  constitutions ; 
but  the  cool  fea  breezes,  which  fet  in  every  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  render 
the  heat  more  tolerable  ;  and  the  air  upon  the  high  grounds  is  temperate, 
pure,  and  cooling.  It  lightens  almoft  every  night,  but  without  much 
thunder,  which,  when  it  happens,  is  very  terrible,  and  roars  with  aftonifh- 
ing  loudnefs,  and  the  lightning,  in  thefe  violent  florms,  frequently  does 
great  damage.  In  February  or  March,  they  expedl  earthquakes,  of  which 
we  fhall  fpeak  hereafter.  During  the  months  of  May  and  October,  the 
rains  are  extremely  violent,  and  continue  fometimes  for  a  fortnight  toge- 
ther. In  the  plains  are  found  feveral  fait  fountains ;  and  in  the  mountains, 
not  far  from  Spanifh  Town,  is  a  hot  bath,  of  great  medicinal  virtues. 
It  gives  relief  in  the  dry  belly  ach,  which,  excepting  the  bilious  and  yel- 
low  fever,  is  one  of  the  moft  terrible  endemial  diftempers  of  Jamaica, 

Sugar  is  the  greateft  and  moft  valuable  produdion  of  this  ifland .  Cacao 
was  formerly  cultivated  in  it  to  great  extent.  It  produces  alfo  ginger, 
and  the  pimento,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Jamaica  pepper  ;  the  wild  cinnamon 
tree,  whofe  bark  is  fo  ufeful  in  m.edicine ;  the  manchineel,  whofe  fruit, 
though  uncommonly  delightful  to  the  eye,  contains  one  of  the  worft  poi- 
fons  in  nature  ;  the  mahogany,  in  fuch  ufe  with  our  cabinet-makers,, 
and  of  the  moft  valuable  quality,  but  this  v/ood  begins  to  wear  out,  and 
of  late  is  very  dear.  Excellent  cedars  of  a  large  fize  and  durable  5  the 
cabbage-tree,  remarkable  for  the  hardnefs  of  its  v/ood,  which  v/hen  dry 
is  incorruptible,  and  hardly  yields  to  any  kind  of  tool ;  the  palma,  af- 
fording oil,  much  efteemed  by  the  favages,  both  in  food  and  medicine  1 
the  foap  tree,  whofe  berries  anfwer  all  purpofes  of  wafhing ;  the  man- 
grove and  olive  bark,  ufeful  to  tanners ;  .the  fuftic  and  redwood  to  the 
dyers ;  and  lately  the  logwood.  The  indigo  plant  was  formerly  much  cuU 
tivated  ;  and  the  cotton  tree  is  ftiil  fo.  No  ibrt  of  European  grain  grows 
here;  they  have  only  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  Guinea  corn,  peas  of  va- 
rious kinds,  but  none  of  them  refernbling  ours,  with  v^sitty  of  roots. 
Fruit,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  grows  in  great  plenty  ^  citrons,  Seville 
and  China  oranges,  common  and  ("weet  lemons,  limes,  iliadocks,  pome- 
granates, mamees,  fourfops,  papas,  pine-apples,  cuftard-apples,  flar  ap- 
ples, prickly  pears,  avocado  pears,  melons,  pompions,  guavai,  and  feveral 
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kinds  of  berries,  alTo  garden  (liifF  in  great  plenty  and  good.  The  cattle' 
bred  on  this  ifland  are  but  few  ;  their  beef  is  tough  and  lean  ;  the  mutton- 
and  Iamb  are  tolerable ;  they  have  great  plenty  of  hogs,  many  planta- 
tions have  hundreds  of  them,  and  their  flefii  is  exceeding  fweet  and  deli- 
cate. The  horfes  are  fmall,  mettlefome  and  hardy  ;  and  when  well  made 
generally  fell  for  30  or  40 1  fterling.  Jamaica  likewife  fupplies  the 
apothecary  with  guaiacnm,  farfaparilla,  china,  caffia,  and  tamarinds, 
i^  mong  the  animals  are  the  land  and  fea-turtle,  and  the  alligator.  Here 
are  all  forts  of  fowl,  wild  and  tame,  and  in  particular  more  parrots  than 
in  any  of  the  other  iflands  ;  befides  parrokets,  pelicans,  fnipes,  teal, 
Guinea  hens,  geefe,  ducks,  and  turlcies ;  the  humming  bird,  and  a  great 
variety  of  others.  The  rivers  and  bays  abound  with  lifh.  The  moun- 
tains breed  numberlefs  adders,  and  other  noxious  animals,  as  the  fens  and 
marihes  do  the  guana  and  gallewafp  :  but  thefe  laft  are  not  venomous. 
Among  the  infedts  are  the  ciror,  or  chegoe,  which  eats  into  the  nervous 
and  membranous  parts  pf  the  jBeili  of  the  negroes,  and  the  white  people 
are  fometimes  plagued  v/ith  them.  Thefe  infe6h  get  into  any  part  of  the 
body,  but  chiefly  the  legs  and  feet,  where  they  breed  in  great  numbers, 
and  fhut  themfelves  up  in  a  bag.  As  foon  as  the  perfon  feels  them,  which 
is  not  perhaps  till  a  week  after  they  have  been  in  the  body,  they  pick  them 
out  with  a  needle,  or  the  point  of  a  penknife,  taking  care  to  dellroy  the 
bag  entirely,  that  none  of  the  breed,  which  are  like  nits,  may  be  left  be- 
hind.  They  fom.etimes  get  into  the  toes,  and  eat  the  flefli  to  the  bones. 

This  ifland  was  originally  a  part  of  the  Spanifh  empire  in  America, 
Several  defcents  have  been  made  upon  it  by  the  Englifh,  prior  to  1656  j 
but  it  was  not  till  this  year  that  Jamaica  was  reduced  under  our  domi- 
nion. Cromwell  had  fitted  out  a  fquadron,  under  Penn  and  Venables,  to 
reduce  the  Spanifh  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  but  there  this  fquadron  was  un- 
fuccefsful.  The  commanders,  of  their  own  accord,  to  atone  for  this  mis- 
fortune, made  a  defcent  on  Jamaica,  and  having  carried  the  capital,  St. 
Jago,  foon  compelled  the  whole  ifland  to  furrender.  Ever  fince,  it  has 
been  fubjeft  to  the  Englifl".,  and  the  government  of  it  is  one  of  the  richelh 
places,  next  to  that  of  Ireland,  in  the  difpofal  of  the  crown,  the  Hand- 
ing falary  being  2,500!.  per  annum,  and  the  affembly  commonly  voting 
the  governor  as  much  more,  which,  with  the  other  perquifites,  make  it 
on  the  whole  little  inferior  to  io,oooi.  per  annum. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  government  of  all  the  American 
iflands  is  the  fame,  namely,  that  kind  which  v/e  have  formerly  defcribed, 
under  the  name  of  a  royal  government.  Their  religion  too  is  univerfaliy 
of  the  church  of  England;  though  they  have  no  bifliop,  the  bifliop  of 
London's  commiffary  being  the  chief  religious  magiflrate  in  thofe  parts. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  it  was  computed,  that  the  num- 
ber of  whites  in  Jamaica  amounted  to  60,000,  and  that  of  the  negroes  , 
to  120,000.  It  appears  atprefent  that  Jamaica  is  rather  on  the  decline, 
as  is  the  number  of  inhabitants,  the  whites  not  exceeding  25,000,  and 
the  blacks  90,000.  Befides  thefe,  a  number  of  fugitive  negroes  have  form- 
ed a  fort  of  colony  among  the  Blue  Mountains,  independent  of  the  whites, 
with  whom  they  make  treaties,  and  are  in  fome  relpeds  ufeful  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  ifland,  particularly  in  fending  back  runavvay  flaves. 

Indigo  was  once  very  greatly  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  and  it  enriched  the 
ifland  to  fo  great  a  degree,  that  in  the  pari'fli  of  Vere,  where  this  drug 
was  chiefly  cultivated,  they  are  faid  to  have  had  no  lefs  than  500  gentle- 
men's coaches ;  a  number  I  do  not  imagine  even  the  whole  ifland  exceeds 
at  this  day ;  and  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  there  wej:e  many 
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mere  perfons  of  property  in  Jamaica  formerly  than  are  now^  thougli  per- 
haps they  had  not  thofe  vaft  fortunes,  which  dazzle  us  in  fjch  a  manner 
at  prefent.  However,  the  Jamaicans  were  undoubtedly  very  numerous, 
until  reduced  by  earthquakes,  and  by  terrible  epidemical  difeafes,  which, 
treading  on  the  heels  of  the  forrner  calamities,  fvvept  away  vaft  multitudes. 
The  decreafe  of  Inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  decline  of  their  commerce, 
arifes  from  the  difficulties  to  which  their  trade  is  expofed,  of  which  they 
do  not  fail  to  complain  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain  ;  as  that  they  are  of 
late  deprived  of  the  moft  beneficial  part  of  their  trade,  the  carrying  of 
negroes  and  dry  goods  to  the  Spanilh  coaft  ;  the  low  value  of  their  pro- 
duce, which  they  afcribe  to  the  great  improvements  the  French  make  in 
their  fugar  colonies,  which  are  enabled  to  underfel  them  by  the  lownefs  of 
their  duties ;  the  trade  carried  on  from  Ireland,  and  the  northern  colonies, 
to  the  French  and  Dutch  illands,  where  they  pay  no  duties,  and  are  fup;- 
plied  with  goods  at  an  eafier  rate.  Some  of  thefe  complaints,  whicil 
equally  aiFed  the  other  iflands,  have  been  heard,  others  ftiil  remain  un- 
redreifed.  Both  the  logwood  trade,  and  this  contraband  have  been  the 
fubjed  of  much  contention,  and  the  caufe  of  a  war  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  Spanifh  nation.  The  former  we  always  avowed,  and  claimed 
as  our  right ;  and  was  at  the  laft  peace  confirmed  to  us.  The  latter  w-e 
permitted  ;  becaufe  we  thought,  and  very  juftly,  that  if  the  Spaniards 
found  themfelves  aggrieved  by  any  contraband  trade,  it  lay  upon  them, 
and  not  upon  us,  to  put  a  ftop  to  it,  by  their  guard  a  coltas,  which  cruize 
in  thefe  feas,  purpofely  to  felze  and  confifcate  fuch  vefTels  and  cargoes 
as  are  found  in  this  trade.  In  this  manner  did  the  Britilh  court  argue, 
till  that  fatal  period,  when,  in  compliance  with  the  court  of  Spain,  Eng- 
lifli  cruizers  were  fent,  more  effeftually  to  crufh  that  lucrative  trade,  of 
which  the  whole  body  of  Britifh  fubjedls  in  America  have  complained, 
as  it  put  a  liop  to  the  principal  channel  which  hitherto  enabled  them  to 
remit  fo  largely  to  Great  Britain. 

Port  Royal  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Jamaica.  It  flood  upon  the 
point  of  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which,  towards  the  fea,  formed  part  of 
the  border  of  a  very  fine  harbour  of  its  own  name.  The  conveniency  of 
this  harbour,  which  was  capable  to  contain  looo  fail  of  large  fiiips,  and  of 
fuch  depth  as  to  allow  them  to  load  and  unload  at  the  greateft  eafe,  weighed 
fo  m.uch  with  the  inhabitants,  that  they  chofe  to  build  their  capital  on  this 
fpot,  though  the  place  was  a  hot  dry  land,  and  produced  none  of  the  ne- 
cefTaries  of  life,  not  even  frelh  water.  But  the  advantage  of  its  harbour, 
and  the  refort  of  pirates,  made  it  a  place  of  great  confideration.  Thefe 
pirates  were  called  Buccaneers,  they  fought  with  an  inconfiderate  bravery, 
and  then  fpent  their  fortune  in  this  capital  with  as  inconfiderate  diffipa- 
tion.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1692,  no  place,  for  its  fize, 
could  be  compared  to  this  town  for  trade,  wealth,  and  an  entire  corrup- 
tion of  manners.  In  the  month  of  June,  in  this  year,  an  earthquake, 
which  Ihook  the  whole  ifland  to  the  foundations,  totally  overwhelmed  this 
city,  as  to  leave,  in  .one  quarter,  not  even  the  fmalleft  veftige  remaining. 
Jn  two  minutes,  the  earth  opened  and  fwallowed  up  nine  tenths  of  the 
lioufes,  and  two  thoufand  people.  The  water  gufhed  out  from  the  open- 
ings of  the  earth,  and  tumbled  the  people  on  heaps ;  but  fome  of  thera 
}iad  the  good  fortune  to  catch  hold  of  beams  and  rafters  of  houfes,  and 
were  afterwards  faved  by  boats.  Several  ihlps  were  call  away  in  the  har^ 
t)Our  .;  and  the  Swan  frigate,  which  lay  in  the  dock  to  careen,  was  car- 
ried over  the  tops  of  finking  houfes,  and  did  not  overfet,  but  aiforded 
A  retreat  to  fome  hundreds  of  people,  who  faved  theit  lives  upon  her. 
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An  officer,  who  was  in  the  town  at  this  time,  fays,  the  earth  opened  and 
Ihut  very  quick  in  forae  places,  and  he  faw  feveral  people  fink  down  to 
the  middle,  and  others  appeared  with  their  heads  juft  above  ground,  and 
Were  fquee2;ed  to  death.  At  Savannah  above  a  thoufand  acres  were  funk, 
with  the  houfes  and  people  in  them ;  the  place  appearing  for  fome  time 
like  a  lake,  was  afterwards  dried  up,  but  no  houfes  were  feen.  In  fome 
parts,  mountains  were  fplit ;  and  at  one  place  a  plantation  was  removed 
to  the  diftance  of  a  mile.  They  again  rebuilt  the  city,  but  it  was  a  fe- 
cond  time,  ten  years  after,  deftroyed  by  a  great  fire.  The  extraordinary 
convenience  of  the  harbour,  tempted  them  to  build  it  once  more  ;  and 
once  more,  in  1722,  was  it  laid  in  rubbifn  by  a  hurricane,  the  mcft  ter- 
rible on  record.  Such  repeated  calamities  feemed  to  mark  out  this  place 
as  a  devoted  fpot ;  the  inhabitants  therefore  refolved  to  forfake  it  for  ever, 
and  to  refide  at  the  oppofite  bay,  Vv'here  they  built  Kingfton,  which  is  lately 
become  the  capital  of  the  iHand.  It  confifls  of  upwards  of  1000  houfes, 
many  of  them  handfomely  built,  and  in  the  talle  of  thefeiflands,  as  well 
as  the  neighbouring  continent,  one  Uory  high,  with  porticos,  and  every 
conveniency  for  a  comfortable  habitation  in  that  climate.  Not  far  from 
Kingilon  ftands  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  a  Spaniih  town,  which,  though  at  pre- 
fent  inferior  to  Kingilon,  was  once  the  capital  of  Jamaica,  and  is  ftill  the 
feat  of  government,  and  the  place  where  the  courts  of  juftice  are  held. 

The  whole  produft  of  the  ifland  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  heads.  Firft, 
fugarsj  of  which  they  exported  in  1753,  20,315  hogflieads,  fome  vaftly 
great,  even  to  a  tun  weight,  which  cannot  be  worth  lefs  in  England  than 
424,725!.  Moft  of  this  goes  to  London,  Briftol,  and  Glafgow,  and 
fome  part  of  it  to  North  America,  in  return  for  the  beef,  pork,  cheefe, 
corn,  peas,  ftaves,  planks,  pitch,  and  tar,  which  they  have  from  thence. 
Second,  rum,  of  which  they  export  about  4000  puncheons.  The  rum 
of  this  ifland  is  generally  efteemed  the  beft,  and  is  the  moft  ufed  in  Great 
Britain.  Third,  mola/Tes,  in  which  they  make  a  great  part  of  their  re- 
turns for  New  England,  where  there  are  vaft  diltilleries.  All  thefe  are  the 
produce  of  the  great  ftaple,  the  fugar  cane.  Fourth,  cotton,  of  which 
they  fend  out  2000  bags.  The  indigo,  formerly  much  cultivated,  is  now 
inconfiderable,  but  fome  cocoa  and  coffee  are  exported,  with  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  pepper,  ginger,  drugs  for  dyers  and  apothecaries,  fweet- 
ineats,  mahogany,  and  manchineel  planks.  But  fome  of  the  moft  confi- 
liderable  articles  of  their  trade  are  with  the  Spaniih  continent  of  New  Spain 
and  Terra  Firma,  for  in  the  former  they  cut  great  quantities  of  logwood, 
and  both  in  'the  former  and  latter  they  did  drive  a  vaft  and  profitable  trade 
in  negroes,  and  all  kinds  of  European  goods.  And  even  in  time  of  war 
with  Spain,  this  trade  between  Jamaica  and  the  Spanifh  Main  goes  on, 
which  it  will  be  impofTible  for  Spain  to  ftop,  while  it  is  fo  profitable  to 
the  Britifh  merchant,  and  while  the  Spanifh  officers,  from  the  higheft  to 
the  loweft,  fhevv  fo  great  a  refped  to  prefents  properly  made.  Upon  the 
whole,  many  of  the  people  of  Jamaica,  whilft  they  appear  to  live  in  fuch 
a  ftate  of  luxury,  as  in  moft  other  places  leads  to  beggary,  acquire  great 
fortunes  in  a  manner  inftantly.  Their  equipages,  their  cldaths,  their 
furniture,  their  tables,  all  bear  the  tokens  of  the  greateft  wealth  and  pro- 
fufion  imaginable.  This  obliges  all  the  treafures  they  receive,  to  make 
but  a  very  ihort  ftay,  being  hardly  more  than  fuf&cient  to  anfwer  the  calls 
©f  their  neceffity  and  luxury  on  Europe  and  North  America, 

On  Sundays,  or  court  time,  gentlemen  wear  wigs,  and  appear  very 
gay  in  coats  of  filk,  and  vefts  trimmed  with  filver.  At  other  times  they 
generally  wear  only  thread  itockings,  linen  drawers,  a  veft,  a  Holland 
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cap,  and  a  hat  upon  it.  Men  fervants  wear  a  coarfe  linen  frock,  with  ' 
buttons  at  the  neck  and  hands,  long  trowfers  of  the  fame,  and  a  check 
ftiirt.  The  negroes,  except  thofe  who  attend  gentlemen,  who  have  them 
dreffed  in  their  own  livery,  have  once  a  year  Ofnaburghs,  and  a  blanket 
for  clothing,  with  a  cap  or  handkerchief  for  the  head.  The  morning 
habit  of  the  ladies  is  a  loofe  night  gown  carelefsly  wrapped  about  them  ; 
before  dinner  they  put  off  their  diihabille,  and  appear  with  a  good  grace 
in  all  the  advantages  of  a  rich  and  becoming  drefs. 

The  common  drink  of  perfons  in  affluent  circumftances  is  Madeira  wine 
mixed  with  water.  Ale  and  claret  are  extravagantly  dear ;  and  London 
porter  fells  for  a  fhilling  per  bottle.  But  the  general  drink,  efpeciaily 
among  thofe  of  inferior  rank,  is  rum  punch,  which  they  call  Kill-Devil, 
becaufe  being  frequently  drank  to  excefs,  it  heats  the  blood,  brings  on 
fevers,  which  in  a  few  hours  fends  them  to  the  grave,  efpeciaily  thofe 
who  are  juft  come  to  the  ifland,  which  is  the  reafonthat  fo  many  die  here 
upon  their  firft  arrival. 

Englilh  money  is  feldom  feen  here,  the  current  coin  being  entirely  Spa- 
nifh.  There  is  no  place  where  filver  is  fo  plentiful,  or  has  a  quicker  cir- 
culation. You  cannot  dine  for  lefs  then  a  piece  of  eight,  and  the  com- 
mon rate  of  boarding  is  three  pounds  per  week  ;  though  in  the  markets 
beef,  pork,  fowl,  and  fifh  may  be  bought  as  cheap  as  in  London  ;  but 
mutton  fells  at  nine  pence  per  pound. 

Learning  is  here  at  a  very  low  ebb :  there  are  indeed  fome  gentlemen 
well  verfed  in  literature,  and  who  fend  their  children  to  Great  Britain, 
where  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  polite  and  liberal  education  ;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  people  take  little  care  to  improve  their  minds,  being  gene- 
rally engaged  in  trade  or  riotous  diffipation. 

The  mifery  and  hardfliips  of  the  negroes  is  truly  moving ;  and  though 
great  care  is  taken  to  make  them  propagate,  the  ill  treatment  they  receive 
fo  fhortens  their  lives,  that  inftead  of  increafing  by  the  coarfe  of  nature, 
many  thousands  are  annually  imported  to  the  Weft  Indies,  to  fupply  the 
place  of  thofe  who  pine  and  die  by  the  hardfliips  they  receive.  They  are 
indeed  ftubborn  and  untradable  for  the  moft  part,  and  they  muft  be  ruled 
with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  but  they  ought  not  to  be  crufhed  with  it,  or  to  be 
thought  a  fort  of  beafts  without  fouls,  as  fome  of  their  overfeers  do  at 
prefent,  though  fome  of  thefe  tyrants  are  themfelves  the  dregs  of  this  na- 
tion, and  the  refufe  of  the  jails  of  Europe,  Many  of  the  negroes,  how- 
ever, who  fall  into  the  hands  of  gentlemen  of  humanity,  find  their  fltua- 
tions  eafy  and  comfortable  ;  and  it  has  been  obferved,  that  in  North 
America,  where  in  general  thefe  poor  wretches  are  better  ufed,  there  is  a 
lefswafteof  negroes,  they  live  longer,  and  propagate  better.  Anditfeems 
clear,  from  the  whole  coarfe  of  hiftory,  that  thofe  nations  which  have 
behaved  with  the  greateft  humanity  to  their  Haves,  were  always  bell  ferved, 
and  run  the  lead  hazard  from  their  rebellions.  The  flaves,  on  their  £rft 
arrival  from  thecoailof  Guinea,  are  expofed  naked  to  fale  ;  they  are  then 
generally  very  fimple  and  innocent  creatures,  but  they  foon  become  roguifli 
enough  ;  and  when  they  come  to  be  whipped,  excufe  their  faults  by  the 
example  of  the  whites.  They  believe  every  negroe  returns  to  his  native 
country  after  death.  This  thought  is  fo  agreeable,  that  it  cheers  the  poor 
creatures,  and  renders  the  burden  of  life  eafy,  which  would  ocherwife  to 
many  of  them  be  quite  intolerable.  They  look  on  death  as  a  bieffing,  and 
it  is  furprifing  to  fee  with  what  courage  and  intrepidity  fome  of  them, 
meet  it;  they  are  quite  tranfported  to  think  their  fiavery  is  near  at  an  end, 
|hat  t'hey  lhall  revifit  their  native  ihorss,  and  fee  their  old  friends  and 
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ncquaintance.  "When  a  negro  is  about  to  expire,  his  fellow  flaves  ki(s 
3iim,  and  wi(h  him  a  good  journey,  and  fend  their  hearty  good  wifhes  to 
their  relations  in  Guinea.  They  make  no  lamentations  ;  but  with  a  great 
deal  of  joy  interr  his  body,  believing  he  is  gone  home  and  happy. 

BARBADOES.]  This  ifland,  the  moft  eafterly  of  all  the  Caribbees, 
3s  fituated  in  59  deg.  W.  Ion.  and  13  deg.  N.  lat.    It  is  21  miles  in 
length,  and  in  breadth  14.    When  the  Englilh,  fome  time  after  the  year 
3625,  Hril  landed  here,  they  found  it  the  moil  favage  and  deftitute  place 
they  had  hitherto  viiited.    It  had  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  ever  having 
been  peopled,  even  by  favages.  There  was  no  kind  of  beafts  of  pafture  or 
of  prey,  no  fruit,  no  herb,  nor  root  fit  for  fupporting  the  life  of  man. 
Yet  as  the  climate  was  fo  good,  and  the  foil  appeared  fertile,  fome  gen- 
tlemen of  fmall  fortune  in  England,  refolved  to  become  adventurers 
thither.    The  trees  were  fo  large,  and  of  a  wood  fo  hard  and  fcubborn, 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they  could  clear  as  much  ground  as  was 
jiecefTary  for  their  fubfiftence.    By  unremitting  perfeverance,  however, 
they  brought  it  to  yield  them  a  tolerable  fupport;  and  they  found  that 
cotton  and  indigo  agreed  well  with  the  foil,  and  that  tobacco,  which  was 
beginning  to  come  into  repute  in  England,  anfwered  tolerably.  Thefe 
profpe6ls,  together  with  the  ftorm  between  the  king  and  parliament,  which 
was  beginning  to  break  out  in  England,  induced  many  new  adventurers 
to  tranfport  themfelves  into  this  ifland.    And  what  is  extremely  remark- 
able, fo  great  was  the  increafe  of  people  in  Barbadoes,  25  years  after  its 
Jirfl:  fettlement,  that  in  1650,  it  contained  more  than  50,000  whites,  and 
a  much  greater  number  of  negro  and  Indian  flaves ;  the  latter  they  ac- 
tj^uired  by  means  not  at  all  to  their  honour;  for  they  feized  upon  allthofe 
unhappy  men,  ,  without  any  pretence,  in  the  neighbouring  illands,  and 
carried  them  intoflavery.    A  pradice,  which  has  rendered  the  Caribbee 
Indians  irreconcilable  to  us  ever  fmce.    They  had  begun  a  little  before 
this,  to  cultivate  fugar,  which  foon  rendered  them  extremely  wealthy. 
The  number  of  flaves,  therefore,  was  ftill  augmented  :  and  in  1676,  it  is 
fuppofed  that  their  number  amounted  to  100,000,  which,  together  v/ith 
50,000,  make  150,000  on  this  fmall  fpot;  a  degree  of  population  un- 
known in  Holland,  in  China,  or  any  other  part  of  the  v/orld  moll 
renowned  for  numbers.    At  this  time  Barbadoes  employed  400  fail  of 
ihips,  one  with  another,  of  150  tons,  in  their  trade.  Their  annual  exports 
in  fugar,  indigo,  ginger,  cotton,  and  citron- water,  was  above  350,000!. 
and  their  circulating  cafli  at  home  was  200,000  1.    Such  was  the  increafe 
of  population,  trade,  and  wealth,  in  the  courfe  of  50  years.    But  fmce 
that  time,  this  ifland  has  been  much  on  the  decline,  which  is  to  be  attri- 
buted partly  to  the  growth  of  the  French  fiiigar  colonies,  and  partly  to 
our  own  eflablifhments  in  the  neighbouring  illes.  Their  numbers  at  pre- 
fentare  faid  to  be  20,000  v/hites,  and  100,000  flaves.    Their  commerce 
confifts  of  the  fame  articles  as  formerly,  though  they  deal  in  them  to  lefs 
extent.    Their  capital  is  Bridgetown,  where  the  governor  refldes,  whofe 
employment  is  faid  to  be  worth  cjoop  1.  per  annum.    They  have  a  college 
founded  and  well  endowed  by  colonel  Codrington,  who  was  a  native  of 
this  ifland.    Barbadoes,  as  well  as  Jamaica,  has  fulfered  much  by  hurri^ 
canes,  fires,  and  the  plague. 

St.  CHRISTOPHER'S.]  This  ifland,  commonly  called  by  the  fai- 
|ors,  St.  Kit's,  is  fituated  in  62  deg.  W.  Ion.  and  17  N.  lat,  about 
14  leagues  from  Antigua,  and  is  20  miles  long,  and  7  btoad.  Ithasits 
name  from  the  famous  Chriftopher  Columbus,  who  difcovered  it  for  the 
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Spaniards.  This  nation,  however,  abandoned  it  as  unworthy  of  their  atten- 
tion ;  andin  1626,  it  was  fettled  by  the  French  and  Englifh  conjundtly  ; 
but  entirely  ceded  to  us  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Befides  cotton,  ginger, 
and  the  tropical  fruits,  it  generally  produces  near  as  much  fugar  as  Bar- 
badoes,  and  fometiraes  quite  as  much.  It  is  computed  that  this  ifland 
contains  6coo  whites  and  36,000  negroes. 

ANTIGUA.]  Situated  in  61  deg.  W.  Ion.  and  17  deg.  N.  lat.  is  of 
a  circular  form,  near  20  miles  over  every  way.  This  ifiand,  vv^hich  was 
formerly  thought  ufelefs,  has  now  got  the  ftart  of  the  refl  ot  the  Eng}i£b 
harbours,  being  the  beft  and  fafeft  as  a  dock-yard,  and  an  ellablilhnient 
for  the  royal  navy  j  but  St.  John's  is  the  port  of  greatefl:  trade:  and  this 
capital,  which,  before  the  fire  in  J  769  was  large  and  wealthy,  is  the 
ordinary  feat  of  the  governor  of  the  Leeward  Iflands.  Antigua  is  fup^ 
pofed  to  contain  about  7000  whites,  and  30,000  flaves. 

NEVIS  AND  MONTSERRAT.]  Twofmall  iflands,  lying  betvveer^ 
St.  Chriftopher's  and  Antigua,  neither  of  them  exceeding  18  miles  in 
circumference,  and  are  faid  each  to  contain  5000  whites,  and  10,000  Haves,. 
The  foil  in  thefe  four  iflands  is  pretty  much  alike,  light  and  fandy,  but 
notvvithftanding,  fertile  in  a  high  degree;  and  their  principal  exports 
are  derived  from  the  fagar  cane.  . 

BARBUDA.]  Situated  in  18  deg.  N.  lat.  35  miles  north  of  Antigua^ 
Is  20  miles  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth.  It  is  fertile,  and  has  an  indif- 
ferent road  for  fliipping,  but  no  dired  trade  with  England.  The  inha- 
bitants are  chiefly  employed  in  hufl)andry,  and  raifmg  frefli  provifions 
for  the  ufe  of  the  neighbouring  ifles.  It  belongs  to  the  Codrington  fa- 
mily, and  the  inhabitants  amount  to  about  1500. 

ANGUILLA.]  Situated  in  19  deg.  N.  lat.  60  miles  north-weii  of 
St,  Chriftopher's  is  about  30  miles  long  and  10  broad.  This  ifland  is 
perfeftly  level,  and  the  climate  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  Jamaica. 
The  inhabitants,  who  are  not  numerous,  apply  themfelves  tohufljandry, 
and  feeding  of  cattle. 

DOMINICA.]  Situated  in  i6  deg.  N.  lat.  and  iri  62  W.  Ion.  lies 
about  half  way  between  Guadalupe  and  Martinico.  It  is  near  28  miles  in 
length,  and  13  in  breadth,  it  got  its  name  from  being  difcovered  by  Co- 
lumbus on  a  Sunday,  The  foil  of  this  ifland  is  thin,  and  better  adapted 
to  the  rearing  of  coflee  than  fugar  ;  but  the  fldes  of  the  hills  bear  the  finefl: 
trees  in  the  Wefl:  Indies,  and  the  ifland  is  well  fupplied  with  rivulets  of 
fine  water.  The  French  have  always  oppofed  our  fettling  here,  becaufe  is 
mull  cut  off  their  communication,  in  time  of  war,  between  Martinico  and 
Guadalupe.  By  the  lafi  treaty  of  peace,  hov^'ever,  it  was  ceded  in  exprefs 
terms  to  the  Englifli ;  but  we  have  derived  little  advantage  from  this  con- 
quefl,  the  ifland  being,  till  lately,  no  better  than  a  harbour  for  the  na^ 
tives  of  the  other  Carribbees,  who  being  expelled  their  own  fettlements,, 
have  taken  refuge  here.  However,  on  account  of  its  fituation  between; 
the  principal  French  iflands,  and  Prince  Rupert's  Bay  being  one  of  the 
mod  capacious  in  the  Wefl:  Indies,  it  has  been  judged  expedient  to  form; 
Pominica  into  a  go'/ernment  of  itfelf,  and  to  declare  it  a  free  port. 

St.  VINCENT.]  Situated  in  13  deg.  N.  lat.  and  in  61  deg.  W.  Ion. 
50  miles  north-wefl:  of  Barbadoes,  30  miles  fouth  of  St.  Lucia,  is  about 
^j.  miles  in  length,  and  in  breadth.  It  is  extremely  fruitful,  being 
^  black  mould  upon  a  flrong  loam,  the  mofl  proper  for  the  raiflng  of 
jfugar.    Indigo  thrives  here  remarkably  v/ell,  but  this  article  is  lefs  cuJ- 
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tivated  than  formerly  throughout  the  Weft  Indies.  It  is  at  prefent  chhfy 
inhabited  by  the  Caribbeans,  and  many  fugitives  from  Barbadoes  and 
the  other  iflands,  who  are  now  numerous,  and  have  many  villages,  where 
they  are  faid  to  live  well. 

GRANADA  and  the  GRANADINES.]    Granada  is  fituated  in 
12  deg.  north  lat.  and  62  deg.  weft  Ion,  about  30  leagues  fouth-weft  of 
Barbadoes,  and  almoft  the  fame  diftance  north  of  New  Andalufia,  or  the 
Spanifh  Main.    This  ifland  is  faid  to  be  30  miles  in  length,  and  15  in 
breadth.   Experience  has  proved,  that  the  foil  of  this  ifland  is  extremely 
proper  for  producing  fugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  indigo;  and  upon  the 
whole  it  carries  with  it  all  the  appearance  of  becoming  as  fiourifliing  a 
colony  as  any  in  the  Weft  Indies,  of  its  dimenftons.    A  lake  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  fupplies  it  plentifully  with  fine 
rivers,  which  adorn  and  fertilize  it.   Several  bays  and  harbours  lie  round 
the  ifland,  fome  of  which  may  be  fortified  with  great  advantage,  which 
renders  it  very  convenient  for  fhipping ;  and  has  the  happinefs  of  not 
being  fubjeft  to  hurricanes.    St.  George's  bay  has  a  fandy  bottom,  and 
is  extremely  capacious,  but  open.    In  its  harbour,  or  careening  place, 
100  large  vefTels  may  be  moored  with  perfed  fafety.    This  ifland  was 
long  the  theatre  of  bloody  wars  between  the  native  Indians  and  the 
French,  during  which  thefe  handful  of  Caribbees  defended  themfelves 
with  the  moft  refolute  bravery.    In  the  laft  war,  when  Granada  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Englifli,  the  French  inhabitants,  who  were  not  very  nu- 
merous, were  fo  amazed  at  the  reduftion  of  Guadaloupe  and  Martinico, 
that  they  loft  all  fpirit,  and  furrendered  without  making  the  leaft  oppo- 
fition  ;  and  the  full  property  of  this  ifland,  together  with  the  frnall  iflands 
on  the  north,  called  the  Granadines,  which  yield  the  fame  produce,  were 
confirmed  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  peace. 

TOBAGO.]    The  moft  foutherly  of  all  the  Britifli  iflands  or  fettle- 
ments  in  America  (except  Falkland's  Iflands  in  the  South  Seas)  is  fituated 
in  II  deg.  north  lat.  120  miles  fouth  of  Barbadoes,  and  about  the  fame 
diftance  from  the  Spanifh  Main.    This  ifland  is  about  32  miles  in  length, 
and  nine  in  breadth.    The  climate  is  not  fo  hot  as  might  be  expeded  fo 
near  the  equator ;  and  it  is  faid  that  it  lies  out  of  the  courfe  of  thofe 
hurricanes  that  have  fometimes  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  other  Weft  India 
iflands.    It  has  a  fruitful  foil,  capable  of  producing  fugar,  and  indeed 
every  thing  elfe  that  is  raifed  in  the  Weft  Indies,  Vv'ith  the  addition  (if 
we  may  believe  the  Dutch)  of  the  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  gum  copal, 
all  valuable  commodities,  and  which  will  undoubtedly  render  this  ifland 
of  vaft  importance  and  immenfe  benefit  to  Great  Britain.    It  is  v/ell  wa- 
tered with  numerous  fprings  ;  and  its  bays  and  creeks  are  fo  difpofed  as 
to  be  very  commodious  for  all  kind  of  fliipping.   The  value  and  import- 
ance of  this  ifland  appears  from  the  expenfive  and  formidable  armaments 
fent  rhither  by  European  powers  in  fupport  of  their  different  claims.  It 
feems  to  have  been  chiefly  poflefled  by  the  Dutch,  who  defended  their  pre- 
tenfions  againfc  both  England  and  France,  with  the  moft  obftinate  perfeve- 
rance.  By  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  it  was  declared  neutral ; 
but  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763,  it  was  yielded  up  to  Great  Britain,  and 
ihefe  three  laft  mentioned  iflands  are  "now  formed  into  one  government. 

NEV/FOUNDLAND.]    Exclufive  of  the  Weft  India  fugar  iflands, 
lying  between  the  two  continents  of  America,  Great  Britain  claims  feveral 
others,  that  are  feated  at  the  diftance  of  fome  thoufand  mies  from  each 
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other,  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  of  which  we  lhall  fpeak  according  to 
our  method,  beginning  with  the  north. 

Newfoundland  is  fituated  to  the  eaft  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence^ 
between  46  and  52  deg.  north  lat.  and  between  53  and  59  deg.  weft  long. 
Separated  from  Labrador  or  New  Britain  by  the  Straits  of  Belleifle,  and 
from  Canada  by  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  being  350  miles  long,  and  200 
broad.    The  coafts  are  extremely  fubjeifl  to  fogs,  attended  v/ith  ahnofl 
continual  ftorms  of  fnow  and  fleet,  the  iky  being  ufually  overcaft.  From 
the  foil  of  this  ifland  we  are  far  from  reaping  any  fudden  or  great  ad- 
vantao-e,  for  the  cold  is  long  continued,  and  fevere  ;  and  the  fummer 
heat,  though  violent,  warms  it  not  enough  to  produce  any  thing  valu- 
able ;  for  the  foil,  at  leaft  in  thofe  parts  of  the  ifland  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  is  rocky  and  barren.  However,  it  is  watered  by  feveral  good 
rivers,  and  hath  many  large  and  good  harbours.    This  ifland,  whenever 
the  continent  fliall  come  to  fail  of  timber  convenient  to  navigation  (which 
on  the  fea  coaft  perhaps  is  not  very  remote  profpeft)  will  afford  a  large 
fupply  for  mafts,  yards,  and  all  forts  of  lumber  for  the  Weft  India  trade. 
But  what  at  prefent  it  is  chiefly  valuable  for,  is  the  great  fifliery  of  cod, 
carried  on  upon  thofe  ihoals,  which  are  called  the  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land. Great*Britain  and  North  America,  at  the  loweft  computation,  an- 
nually employ  3000  fail  of  fmall  craft  in  this  fifliery ;  on  board  of  which, 
and  on  fliore  to  cure  and  pack  the  fifli,  are  upwards  of  io,oco  hands ;  fo 
that  this  fifliery  is  not  only  a  very  valuable  branch  of  trade  to  the  mer- 
chant, but  a  fource  of  livelihood  to  fo  many  thoufands  of  poor  people, 
and  a  moft  excellent  nurfery  to  the  royal  navy.  This  fifliery  is  computed 
to  increafe  the  national  ftock  300,000  1.  a  year  in  gold  and  filver,  re- 
;nitted  to  us  for  the  cod  v/e  fell  in  the  North,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 
and  the  Levant.  The  plenty  of  cod  both  on  the  great  bank,  and  the  leflTer 
ones,  which  lie  on  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft  of  this  ifland,  is  inconceivable  ; 
and  not  only  cod,  but  feveral  other  fpecies  of  hfli  are  caught  there  in 
abundance  ;  all  of  whieh  are  nearly  in  an  equal  plenty  along  the  fhores 
of  Newfoundland,  New  Scotland,  New  England,  and  the  Ifle  of  Cape 
Breton  ;  and  very  profitable  fifheries  are  carried  on  upon  all  their  coafts, 
from  which  we  may  obferve,  that  where  our  colonies  are  thinly  peopled, 
or  fo  barren  as  not  to  produce  any  thing  from  their  foil,  their  coafts  make 
us  ample  amends,  and  pour  in  upon  us  a  wealth  of  another  kind,  and  no 
way  inferior  to  that  arifing  from  the  moft  fertile  foil. 

This  ifland,  after  various  difputes  about  the  property,  was  entirely 
ceded  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713  ;  but  the  French  were 
left  at  liberty  to  dry  their  nets  on  the  northern  fhores  of  the  ifland  ;  and 
by  the  treaty  of  1763,  they  were  permitted  to  fifh  in  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  but  with  this  limitation,  that  they  fliould  not  approach  within 
three  leagues  of  any  of  the  coafts  belonging  to  England.  The  fmall  iflands 
of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  fltuated  to  the  fouthward  of  Newfoundland, 
were  alfo  ceded  to  the  French,  who  ftipulated  to  ered  no  fortifications  oa 
thefe  iflands,  nor  to  keep  more  than  ?o  foldiers  to  enforce  the  police. 
The  chief  towns  in  Newfoundland  are  Placentia,  Bonavifta,  and  St.  John  ; 
but  there  do  not  above  loco  families  remain  here  in  the  winter. 

CAPE  BRETON.]  This  ifland,  feated  between  Newfoundland  and 
Nova  Scotia,  is  in  length  about  1 10  miles.  The  foil  is  barren,  but  it 
has  good  harbours,  particularly  that  of  Louifburgh,  which  is  near  four 
leagues  in  circumference,  and  has  every  where  fix  or  feven  fathoms  water. 
Since  the  conqueft  of  this  ifland  by  Great  Britain  in  the  late  war,  France 
has  not  oae  fea-port  for  the  relief  and  fheUer  ot  her  trading  fliips,  either 
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to  or  from  the  Weft  Indies,  open  to  them  any  wherein  America,  to  the; 
northward  of  the  river  Miffifippi  ;  and  confequently  their  whole  trade  in 
the  fifliery  muft,  for  the  future,  beexpofed  to  the  Englifli  privateers  from 
the  northern  colonies  in  the  time  of  war  ;  a  circumftance  which  may  have 
fome  weight  with  that  nation,  in  rendering  them  lefs  forward  to  com- 
mence hoftilities  with  Great  Britain. 

^i.  JOHN'S.]  Situated  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  about  60 
miles  in  length,  and  30  or  40  broad,  has  many  fine  rivers,  and  though 
lying  near  Cape  Breton  and  New  Scotland,  has  greatly  the  advantage  of 
both  in  pleafantnefs  and  fertility  of  foil.  Upon  the  reducTcion  of  Cape 
Breton,  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  amounting  to  4000,  fubmitted 
•quietly  to  the  Britifh  arms  ;  and  to  the  difgrace  of  the  French  governor, 
tnere  were  found  in  his  houfe  feveral  Englifh  fcalps,  which  were  brought 
there  to  market  by  the  favages  of  New  Scotland ;  this  being  the  place 
where  they  were  encouraged  to  carry  on  that  barbarous  and  inhuman 
trade.  This  ifland  was  fo  well  improved  by  the  French,  that  it  was  ftyled 
the  granary  of  Canada,  which  it  furnifned  with  great  plenty  of  corn,  as 
well  as  beef  and  pork. 

BERMUDAS  or  SUMMER  ISLANDS.]  Thefe  received  their  firfl 
name  from  their  being  difcovered  by  John  Bermudas,  a  Spaniard,  and 
were  called  the  Summer  Iflands,  from  Sir  George  Sommers,  who  was 
Ihipwrecked  on  their  rocks  in  1609,  in  his  paFage  to  Virginia.  They  are 
fituated  at  a  vail  diftance  from  any  continent,  in  32  deg.  north  lat.  and 
in  65  deg.  weft  Ion.  Their  diftance  from  the  Land's  End  is  computed 
near  1500  leagues,  from  the  Madeiras  about  1200,  and  from  Carolina 
300.  The  Bermudas  are  but  fmall,  not  containing  in  ail  above  20,006 
acres ;  and  are  very  difhcult  of  accefs,  being,  as  Waller  the  pcet,  who 
refided  fome  time  there,  expreffes  it,  walled  in  with  rocks.  Th^  air  of 
thefe  iflands,  which  Waller  celebrates  i^  one  of  his  poems,  has  been  al- 
ways efteemed  extremely  healthful ;  and  the  beauty  and  richnefs  of  the 
vegetable  produdicns  is  perfeftiy  delightful.  Though  the  foil  of  thefe 
iflands  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the  chief  and 
only  bufinssfs  of  the  inhabitants,  who  conflft  of  about  10,000,  is  the  build- 
ing and  navigating  of  light  floops  and  brigantines,  which  they  employ 
chiefly  in  the  trade  between  North  America  and  the  Weft  Indies.  Thefe 
vefl^eis  are  as  remarkable  for  their  fwiftnefs,  as  the  cedar  with  which  they 
are  built  is  for  its  hard  and  durable  quality. 

The  town  of  St.  George,  which  is  the  capital,  is  feated  at  the  bottom 
of  a  haven  in  the  ifland  of  the  fame  name,  and  is  defended  by  feven  or 
eight  forts,  and  70  pieces  of  cannon.  It  contains  above  ;iooo  houfes,  a 
handfome  church,  and  other  elegant  public  buildings. 

LUCAY's  OR  BAHAMA  ISLANDS.]  The  Bahamas  are  fituated 
to  the  fouth  of  Carolina^  between  ^2  and  27  deg.  north  lat.  and  73  and 
81  4eg'  ^"^^^  long.  They  extend  along  the  coaft  of  Florida  quite  down  to 
the  ifle  of  Cuba;  and  are  faid  to  be  500  in  num.ber,  fome  of  them  only 
mere  rocks ;  but  twelve  of  them  are'  large,  fertile,  and  in  nothing  dif- 
ferent from  the  foil  of  Carolina :  all  are,  however,  abfoluteiy  uninha^^ 
bited,  except  Providence,  which  is  200  mile^s  eaft  of  the  Floridas,  though 
fome  others  are  larger  and  more  fertile,  on  which  the  Engiifli  have  plan- 
tations. Between  them  aiad  the  contin^int  of  Florida  is  the  gulf  of  Ba- 
;hama,  or  Florida,  through  which  the  Spanifli  galleons  fail  in  their  paf^ 
fage  to  Europe,  Thefe  iflands  were  the  iirft  fruits  of  Columbus's  difco- 
veries :  but  they  were  not  known  to  the  Englifli  till  1667,  when  captain 
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Seyle,  being  driven  among  them  in  his  pafTage  to  Carolina,  gave  hi9 
name  to  one  of  them  ;  and  being  a  fecond  time  driven  upon  it,  gave  it 
the  name  of  Providence.  The  Englifh,  obferving  the  advantageous  (itua- 
tion  of  thefe  iflands  for  being  a  check  upon  the  French  and  Spaniards, 
attempted  to  fettle  them  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  Some  unlucky  acci- 
dents prevented  this  fettlement  from  being  of  any  advantage,  and  the 
Ifle  of  Providence  became  a  harbour  for  the  Buccaneers  or  pirates,  who 
fqr  a  long  time  infefted  the  American  navigation.  This  obliged  the  go- 
vernment, in  171  8,  to  fend  out  captain  Woodes  Rogers  with  a  fleet  to 
difiodge  the  pirates,  and  for  making  a  fettlement.  This  the  captain  ef- 
fected ;  a  fort  was  erefted,  and  an  independent  company  was  Rationed 
in  the  ifland.  Ever  fince  this  lali  fettlement  thefe  iflands  have  been  im- 
proving ;  though  they  advance  but  flowly.  In  time  of  war,  people  gain 
confiderably  by  the  prizes  condemned  there  ;  and  at  all  times  by  the 
wrecks  which  are  frequent  in  this  labyrinth  of  rocks  and  fhelves. 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS.]  Leaving  the  Bahama  and  Weft  India 
illands,  we  fnall  now  proceed  along  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  America,  as 
far  as  the  5 2d  deg.  of  fouth  lat,  where  the  reader,  by  looking  into  the 
Map  will  perceive  the  Falkland  Iflands  fituated  near  the  ftreights  of  Ma- 
gellan, at  the  utmofl  extremity  of  South  America.  It  has  been  generally 
believed,  that  the  richeil  gold  mines  in  Chili  are  carefully  concealed  by 
the  Indians,  as  well  knowing  that  the  difcovery  of  them  would  only  ex- 
cite in  the  Spaniards  a  great  thirft  for  conqueft  and  tyranny,  and  would 
render  their  own  independence  more  precarious.  King  Charles  II.  of 
England,  confidered  the  difcovery  of  this  coaft  of  fuch  confequence,  thaf! 
Sir  John  Narborough  was  purpofely  fitted  out  to  furvey  the  Streights  of 
Magellan,  the  neighbouring  coaft  of  Patagonia,  and  the  Spaniih  ports  in 
that  frontier;  with  direftions,  if  pofhble,  to  procure  fome  intercourfe 
with  the  Chilian  Indians,  who  are  generally  at  war,  or,  at  leaft,  on  ill 
terms  with  the  Spaniards ;  and  to  eftablifh  a  commerce  and  aiafting  cor- 
refpondence  with  them.  Though  Sir  John,  through  accidental  caufes, 
failed  in  this  attempt,  which,  in  appearance,  promifed  fo  many  advan- 
tages to  this  nation,  his  tranfadions  upon  that  coaft,  befides  the  many 
valuable  improvements  he  farni(hed  to  geography  and  navigation,  are  ra- 
ther an  encouragement  for  farther  trials  of  this  kind,  than  any  objedion 
againft  them.  It  appears  by  the  precautions  and  fears  of  the  Spaniards, 
that  they  were  fully  convinced  of  the  practicability  of  the  fcheme  he  was 
fent  to  execute,  and  extremely  alarmed  with  the  apprehenfion  of  its  con^ 
fequences.  It  is  faid,  that  his  majefty  king  Charles  was  fo  far  prepof- 
feifed  with  the  belief  of  the  emoluments  which  might  redound  to  the 
public  from  this  expedition,  and  was  fo  eager  to  be  informed  of  the  event 
af  it,  that,,  having  intelligence  of  Sir  John  Narborough's  pafling  the 
Downs,  on  his  return,  he  had  not  patience  to  attend  his  arrival  at  court, 
but  went  hin^felf  in  his  barge  to  Gravefend  to  meet  him. 

*'  As  therefore  it  appears  (fays  the  author  of  Anfon's  Voyage)  that  all 
our  future  expeditions  to  the  Scuth-Seas  muft  run  a  confiderable  rifk  of 
proving  abortive,  whilft  in  our  pafTage  thither  we  are  under  the  necelTity 
.of  touching  at  the  Portuguefe  fettlement  of  Brazil  (where  we  may  cer- 
tainly depend  on  having  our  ftrength,  condition,  and  defigns  betrayed  to 
the  Spaniards),  the  difcovery  of  fome  place  more  ro  the  fouthward,  vvhere 
ihips  might  refrefh,  and  fupply  themfelves  with  the  neceffary  fea  ftock  for 
their  voyage  round  Cape  Horn,  would  be  an  expedient  that  would  relieve 
^sfroni  thefe  embarraffments,  and  would  furely  be  a  matter  worthy  the 

attention 
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attention  of  the  public.  Nor  does  this  feem  difficult  to  be  elFedled  ;  for 
we  have  already  the  imperfed  knowledge  of  two  places,  which  might, 
perhaps,  on  examination,  prove  extremely  convenient  for  this  purpofe  ; 
one  of  them  is  Pepy's  Ifland,  in  the  latitude  of  47  fouth,  and  laid  down 
by  Dr.  Kaliey,  about  80  leagues  to  the  eailvvard  of  Cape  Blanco,  on  the 
coaft  of  Patagonia  ;  the  other  is  Falkland  IJles,  in  the  latitude  of  5 1  and 
a  half,  lying  nearly  fouth  of  Pepy's  Ifland." 

Falkland  iflands  were  firil  difcovered  by  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  in  1594, 
the  principal  of  which  he  named  Hawkins  Maideniand,  in  honour  of 
«^ueen  Elizabeth.  The  prefent  Englilh  name  Falkland,  was  probably 
given  them  by  captain  Strong,  in  1639,  and  being  adopted  by  Halley, 
It  has  from  that  time  been  received  into  our  maps. 

In  the  year  1764,  the  late  lord  Egmont,  then  lirfl:  lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty, revived  the  fcheme  of  a  fettlement  in  the  South  Seas,  and  com- 
modore Byron  was  fent  to  take  poffeffion  of  Falkland  Iflands  in  the  name 
of  his  Britannic  m.ajefty,  and  in  his  journal  reprefents  them  as  a  valuable 
acquifition.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  reprefented  by  capt.  M'Brice, 
who  in  1766.  fucceeded  that  gentleman,  as  the  outcafts  of  nature.  *^  We 
found,  fays  he,  a  mafs  of  iflands  and  broken  lands,  of  which  the  foil  was 
nothing  but  a  bog,  with  no  better  profped  than  that  of  barren  moun- 
tains, beaten  by  ftorms  almoft  perpetual.  Yet  this  is  fummer,  and  if 
the  winds  of  winter  hold  their  natural  proportion,  thofe  who  lie  but  two 
cables  length  from  the  fhore,  muft  pafs  weeks  without  having  any  com- 
munication with  it."  The  plants  and  vegetables  which  were  planted  by 
Mr.  Byron's  people,  and  the  fir-tree,  a  native  of  rugged  and  cold  cli- 
mates, had  withered  away ;  but  goats,  fheep,  and  hogs,  that  were  car- 
ried thither,  were  found  to  thrive  and  increafe  as  in  other  places.  Geefe, 
cf  a  hiliy  tafte,  fnipes,  foxes,  fea-lions,  penguins,  plenty  of  good  water, 
and  in  the  fummer  months,  wild  cellery,.  and  forrel,  are  the  natural 
luxuries  of  thefe  iflands. 

But  though  the  foil  be  barren,  and  the  feas  tempeftuous,  we  have  hap- 
pily fucceeded  in  the  grand  object  of  a  fettlement  here,  by  the  difcovery 
of  a  noble  harbour,  fecured  from  the  fury  of  the  winds  by  furrounding 
mountains,  and  which,  in  time  of  war,  will  make  us  mailers  of  thofe  feas. 

By  our  having  the  pofTeffion  of  one  good  harbour  here,  and  keeping 
the  royal  navy  on  a  refpedtable  footing,  we  lhall  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  united  force  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  Whoever  turns 
his  eye  to  the  map  of  America,  and  obferves  the  number  of  our  fettle- 
ments,  and  their  fituation  in  refpedt  to  the  polTeffions  of  thefe  powers,  will 
conceive  the  impoiTibility  of  their  trade  efcaping  the  vigilance  of  our 
eruifers,  pouring  out  from  every  corner  of  this  new  world.  Add  to  thi$, 
that  having  hitherto  attempted  their  colonies  with  fuccefs,  what  may  we 
BOt  expeft  in  a  future  war,  from  fuch  additional  ftrength,  fo  many  con- 
■yenient  harbours,  to  refit  or  to  fupply  our  fleets  and  armies. 
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PROCLAMATION, 

For  regulating  the  Cejfions  made  to  us  in  America  by  the  lajl 
Treaty  of  'Peace. 

G  E  O  R  G  E    R.  _ 

WHEREAS  we  having  taken  into  our  royal  confideration  the  exten« 
five  and  vahiable  acquilitions  in  America,  fecured  to  our  crown 
by  the  late  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  at  Paris  the  loth  day  of 
February  kit;  and  being  defirous  that  all  our  loving  fubjeds,  as  vveil  of 
pur  kingdoms  as  of  oyr  colonies  in  America,  may  avail  themfehes  with 
all  convenient  fpeed,  of  the  great  benefits  and  advantages,  which  muH 
accrue  therefrom  to  their  commerce,  manufactures,  and  navigation  ;  we 
have  thought  nr,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy-council,  to  iffue  this  our 
royal  proclamation,  hereby  to  publifh  and  declare  to  all  our  loving  fub- 
jeep's,  that  we  have,  with  the  advice  of  our  faid  privy-council,  granted 
our  letters  patent,  under  our  great  feal  of  Great  Britain,  to  crefl.  within 
the  countries  and  iilands,  ceded  and  confirmed  to  us  by  the  faid  treaty, 
four  diflin^L  and  feparate  governments,  ftyled  and  called  by  the  names  of 
Quebec,  Eafl:  Florida,  Weft  Florida,  and  Grenada,  and  limited  and 
bounded  as  follows,  viz. 

Firft,  The  government  of  Quebec,  bounded  on  the  Labrador  coaft  by 
the  river  St.  John,  and  from  thence  by  aline  drawn  from  the  head  of  that 
river  through  the  lake  St.  John  to  the  fouth  end  of  the  lake  NipilUm  ; 
from  whence  the  faid  line,  croffing  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lake 
Champlain  in  45  degrees  north  latitude,  palTes  along  the  high  lands  which 
divide  the  rivers  that  empty  themfelves  into  the  faid  river  St.  Lav/rence^ 
from  thofe  which  fail  into  the  fea ;  and  alfo  along  the  north  coaft  of  the 
Bay  de  Chaleurs,  and  the  coaft  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Cape 
Rofieres,  and  from  thence  crolTmg  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sr.  Lawrence,  by 
the  weft  end  of  the  ifland  Anticofti,  terminates  at  the  aforefaid  river  of 
St.  John. 

Secondly,  The  government  of  Eaft  Florida,  bounded  to  the  weft  ward 
by  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  Apalachicola  river ;  to  the  northv/ard,  by  a 
line  drawn  from  that  part  of  the  faid  river,  where  the  Catahouchee  and 
Flint  rivers  meet,  to  the  fource  of  St.  Mary's  river;  and  by  the  fource 

I of  the  faid  river  to  the  Atlantic  ocean;  and  to  the  eaft  ward  and  fouthward, 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  gulf  of  Florida,  including  a,ll  iftands  within 
fix  leagues  of  the  fea  coaft. 

Thirdly,  The  government  of  Weft  Florida,  bounded  to  the  fouthward, 
by  the  coaft  of  Mexico,  including  all  iflands  within  fix  leagues  of  the 
coaft  from  the  river  Apalachicola  to  lake  Pontchartraln  ;  to  the  weftward, 
by  the  fame  lake,  the  lake  Maurepas,  and  the  river  Miffifippi ;  to  the 
northward,  by  a  line  drawn  due  eaft  from  that  part  of  the  river  Miffifippi 
which  lies  in  31  degrees  north  latitude,  to  the  river  Apalachicola,  or  Ca^ 
Itahoucheej  and  to  the  eafiward  of  the  faid  river. 

1  Fourthly,  The  government  of  Grenada,  comprehending  the  ifland  of 
that  name,  together  with  the  Grenadines  and  the  iflands  of  Dominica*, 
St  Vincent,  and  Tobago. 

And  to  the  end  that  the  open  and  free  fidiery-of  our  fubje^ls  may  be 

;  extended  to,  and  carried  on  upon  the  coaft  of  Labrador,  and  the  adjacent 
iflands,  we  have  thought  fit,  with  the  advice  of  our  faid  privy-council, 
to  put  all  that  coaft,  from  the  river  St.  John's  to  Hudfon*s  ftreights, 
pgether  with  the  iflands  of  Anticofti,  and  Madalaine,  and  all  other  fmaller 

*  Tlii«  inland  has  fmcc  beejo  formed  into  a  goverpinent  of  Itfelf.  Se?  Dominica. 

y  y  iflands, 
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iilands,  lying  upon  the  fame  coaft,  under  the  care  and  infpedion  ot  our 
governor  of  Newfoundland. 

We  have  alfo,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy-council,  thought  fit  to  an- 
nex the  iilands  of  St.  John,  and  Cape  Breton,  or  llle  Royale,  with  the 
leffer  iflands  adjacent  thereto  to  our  government  of  Nova  Scotia. 

We  have  alfo,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy-council  aforelaid,  annexed 
to  our  province  of  Georgia,  all  the  lands  lying  between  the  rivers  Ala- 
tamaha  and  St.  Mary's. 

And  whereas  it  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  fpeedy  fettling  our  faid 
new  governments,  that  our  loving  fubjedls  fliould  be  informed  of  our 
paternal  care  for  the  fecurity  of  the  liberties  and  properties  of  thofe,  who 
are  and  (hall  become  inhabitants  thereof :  we  have  thought  fit  to  publifli 
and  declare,  by  this  our  proclamation,  that  we  have,  in  the  letters  patent 
under  our  great  feal  of  Great  Britain,  by  which  the  faid  governments  are 
conilituted,  given  exprefs  power  and  diredion  to  our  governors  of  our 
faid  colonies  refpedively,  that  fo  foon  as  the  flate  and  circumftances  of 
the  faid  colonies  will  admit  thereof,  they  (hall,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
fent  of  the  members  of  our  council,  fummon  and  call  general  afifemblies 
within  the  faid  governments  refpedively,  in  fuch  manner  and  form  as  is 
tifed  and  direded  in  thefc  colonies  and  provinces  in  America,  which  are 
tinder  our  immediate  government ;  and  we  have  alfo  given  power  to  the 
faid  governors,  with  the  confent  of  our  faid  councils,  and  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  people,  fo  to  be  fummoned  as  aforefaid,  to  make,  conflitute, 
and  ordain  laws,  ftatutes,  and  ordinances  for  the  public  peace,  welfare, 
and  good  government  of  our  faid  colonies,  and  of  the  people  and  inhabi- 
tants thereof,  as  near  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England,  and 
under  fuch  regulations  and  reftridions  as  are  ufed  in  other  colonies  :  and 
in  the  mean  time,  and  until  fuch  affemblies  can  be  called  as  aforefaid,  all 
perfons  inhabiting  in  or  reforting  to  our  faid  colonies,  may  confide  in  our 
royal  protedion  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  our  realm 
of  England;  for  which  purpofe  we  have  given  power  under  our  great  feal 
to  the  governors  of  ourTaid  colonies  refpedively,  to  ered  and  conllitute, 
with  the  advice  of  our  faid  councils  refpee^ively,  courts  of  judicature 
and  public  juftice  within  our  faid  colonies,  for  the  hearing  and  determining 
all  caufes,  as  well  criminal  as  civid,  according  to  law*  and  equity,  and 
as  near  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England,  with  liberty  to  all 
perfons,  who  may  think  themfelves  aggrieved  by  the  fentences  of  fuch 
courts,  in  all  civil  cafes,  to  appeal,  under  the  ufual  limitations  and  re- 
Uridions,  to  us,  in  our  privy-council. 

We  have  alfo  thought  fit,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy -council  as  afore- 
faid, to  give  unto  the  governors  and  councils  of  our  faid  three  new  colonies 
upon  the  continent,  full  power  and  authority  to  fettle  and  agree  with  the 
inhabitants  of  our  faid  new  colonies,  or  with  any  other  perfons  who  (hall 
fefort  thereto,  for  fuch  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  as  are  now, 
or  hereafter  fhall  be  in  our  power  to  difpofe  of,  and  them  to  grant  to  any 
fuch  perfon  or  perfons,  upon  fuch  terms,  and  under  fuch  moderate  quit- 
rents,  fervlccs,  and  acknowledgments,  as  have  been  appointed  and  fettled 
in  our  other  colonies,  and  under  fuch  other  conditions,  as  fliall  appear  to 
us  to  be  neceffary  and  expedient  for  the  advantage  of  the  grantees,  and 
the  improvement  and  fettlement  of  our  faid  colonies. 

And  whereas  we  are  defirous,  upon  all  occafions,  to  telHfy  our  royal 
fenfe  and  approbation  of  the  condudl  and  bravery  of  the  officers  and 
foldiers  of  our  armies,  and  to  reward  the  fame,  we  do  hereby  command 
and  inipower  our  governors  of  our  faid  three  new  colonies,  and  all  other 
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t)cU'  governors  of  our  feveral  provinces  on  the  continent  of  Nortli  America, 
to  grant  without  fee  or  reward,  to  fuch  reduced  oflicers  as  have  ferved  in 
North  America  during  the  late  war ;  and  to  fuch  private  foldiers  as  have 
been  or  fliall  be  difbanded  in  America,  and  are  actually  redding  there,  and 
lhall  perfonally  apply  for  the  fame,  the  following  quantities  of  lands,  fub- 
jeft,  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  to  the  fame  quit-rents  as  other  lands 
are  fubje6t  to  in  the  province  within  which  they  are  granted,  as  alfo  fub- 
jcOi  to  the  fame  conditions  and  cultivation  and  improvement,  viz. 

To  every  perfon  having  the  rank  of  a  field  officer^  5000  acres. 

To  every  captain  3000  acres. 

To  every  fubaltern  or  flaff  officer,  iooo  acres. 

To  every  non-commiffion  officer,  200  acresi 

To  every  private  man,  50  acres. 

We  do  likewife  authorife  and  require  the  governors  and  commanders  in 
chief  of  all  our  faid  colonies  upon  the  continent  of  North  America,  to 
grant  the  like  quantities  of  land,  and  upon  the  fame  conditions,  to  fuch 
reduced  officers  of  the  royal  navy  of  the  like  rank,  as  ferved  on  board  out 
fhips  of  war  in  North  America,  at  the  times  of  the  reduction  of  Louif- 
burgh  and  Quebec,  in  the  late  war,  and  who  ffiall  perfonally  apply  to  our 
refpediive  governors  for  fuch  grants. 

And  whereas  it  is  jull  and  reafonable,  and  effential  to  our  intereft,  and 
the  fecurity  of  our  colonies,  that  the  feveral  nations  or  tribes  of  Indians, 
with  whom  we  are  conneded,  and  who  live  under  our  protedion,  fhoiild 
not  be  moleiled  ordiilurbed  in  the  polTeffion  of  i'uch  parts  of  our  dominions 
and  territories  as  not  having  been  ceded  to  or  purchafed  by  us,  are  referved 
to  them  or  any  of  them  as  their  hunting  grounds ;  we  do  therefore,  with 
the  advice  of  our  privy-council,  declare  it  to  be  our  royal  will  and  plea- 
fare  that  no  governor  or  commander  in  chief  of  any  of  our  colonies  of 
Quebec,  Eaft  Florida,  or  Well  Florida,  do  prefume,  upon  any  pretence 
whatever,  to  grant  warrants  of  furvey,  or  pafs  any  patents  for  lands 
beyond  the  bounds  of  their  refpcdive  governments,  as  defcribed  in  their 
commiffions ;  as  alfo  that  no  governor  or  commander  in  chief  in  any  of 
our  other  colonies  or  plantations  in  America,  do  prefume  for  the  prefent, 
and  until  our  farther  pleafure  be  known,  to  grant  warrants  of  furvey,  or 
pafs  patents  for  any  lands  beyond  the  heads  or  fources  of  any  of  the  rivers 
which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  the  weft  and  north-weft  ;  or  upon 
any  lands  whatever,  which  not  having  been  ceded  to,  or  purchafed  by  us, 
as  aforefaid,  are  referved  for  the  faid  Indians,  or  any  of  them. 

And  we  do  farther  declare  it  to  be  our  royal  will  and  pleafure,  for  the 
prefent  as  aforefaid,  to  referve  under  our  fovereignty,  protediort,  and 
dominion,  for  the  ufe  of  the  faid  Indians,  all  the  lands  and  territories  not 
irlcluded  within  the  limits  of  our  faid  three  new  governments,  or  within 
the  limits  of  the  territory  granted  to  the  Hudfon's  bay  company;  as  alfo 
all  the  lands  and  territories  lying  to  the  weftward  of  the  fources  of  the 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  fea  from  the  weft  and  north-weft  as  aforefaid ; 
and  we  do  hereby  ftridly  forbid,  on  pain  of  our  difpleafure,  all  our  loving 
fiibjefts  from  making  any  purchafes  or  fettlements  whatever,  or  taking 
polTeffion  of  any  of  the  lands  above  referved,  without  ourfpccial  leave  and 
licence  for  that  purpofe  firft  had  and  obtained. 

And  we  do  farther  ftriftly  enjoin  and  require  all  perfons  whatever,  who 
have  either  wilfully  or  inadvertently  feated  themfelves  upon  any  lands 
within  the  countries  above  defcribed,  or  upon  any  other  lands,  which  not 
having  been  ceded  to  or  purchafed  by  vfs,  are  ftill  referved  to  the  faid 
Indians  as  aforefaid,  forthwith  to  remove  themfelves  from  fuch  fettlements, 
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^nd  whereas  great  frauds  and  abufes  have  been  committed  in  the  par- 
chafing  lands  of  the  Indians,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  our  interells,  aiicl 
to  the  great  diflatisfadion  of  the  faid  Indians  ;  in  order  therefore  to  pre- 
vent fuch  irregularities  for  the  future,  and  to  the  end  that  the  Indians  may. 
be  convinced  of  our  juflice  and  determined  refoUuion  to  remove  all  rea- 
fonable  caufe  of  difcontent,  we  do,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy-council, 
ilridly  enjoin  and  require,  that  no  private  perion  do  prefumeto  make  any 
purchafe  from  the  faid  Indians  of  any  lands  referved  to  the  faid  Indians 
within  thofe  parts  of  our  colonies,  where  we  have  thought  proper  to  allow 
fetrlement;  but  that  if  at  any  time  any  of  the  faid  Indians  fliould  be  in- 
clined to  difpofe  of  the  faid  lands,  the  fame  only  fiiould  be  purchafed  only 
for  us  in  our  name,  at  fome  public  meeting  or  affembly  of  the  faid 
Indians,  to  be  held  for  that  purpofe  by  the  governor  or  commander  in 
chief  of  our  colony  refpedively,  within  which  they  (hall  lie;  and  in  cafe 
they  fliould  lie  v/ithin  the  limits  of  any  proprietary  government,  they  fliall 
be  purchafed  only  for  the  ufe  and  in  the  name  of  fuch  proprietors,  con- 
formable to  fuch  diredions  and  inllrudions  as  we  or  they  (hall  think  pro- 
per to  give  for  that  purpofe.  And  wc  do,  by  the  advice  of  our  privy- 
council,  declare  and  enjoin,  that  the  trade  with  the  faid  Indians  fliall  be 
free  and  open  to  all  our  fubjeds  whatever;  provided  that  every  perfon^ 
who  may  incline  to  trade  with  the  faid  Indians,  do  take  out  a  licence  for 
carrying  on  fuch  a  trade,  from  the  governor  or  the  commander  in  chief  of 
any  of  our  colonies  refpeftively,  where  fuch  perfon  fhall  reiide,  and  alfo 
give  fccurity  to  obferve  fuch  regulations  as  we  fliall  at  any  time  think  fit, 
by  ourfelves  or  by  our  commiffaries,  to  be  appointed  for  this  purpofe,  to 
dired  and  appoint  for  the  benefit  of  the  faid  trade  :  and  we  do  hereby 
authorife,  enjoin,  and  require  the  governors  and  commanders  in  chief  of 
all  our  colonies,  refpe6Hvely,  as  well  thofe  under  our  immediate  govern- 
ment, as  thofe  under  the  government  and  diredion  of  proprietaries,  to 
grant  fuch  licences  without  fee  or  reward  ;  taking  efpecial  care  to  infert 
therein  a  condition  that  fuch  licence  fliall  be  void,  and  the  fecurity  for- 
feited, in  cafe  the  perfon,  to  whom  the  fame  is  granted,  fhall  refufe  or 
negled  to  obferve  fuch  regulations  as  we  fiiall  think  proper  to  prefcribe  as 
aforefaid. 

And  we  do  farther  exprefiy  enjoin  and  require  all  officers  whatever, 
as  well  military  as  thofe  employed  in  the  management  and  diredion  of 
Indian  affairs  within  the  territories  referved,  as  aforefaid,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  faid  Indians,  to  feize  and  apprehend  all  perfons  whatever,  who,  Hand- 
ing charged  with  treafons,  mifprifions  of  treafons,  murders,  or  other 
felonies  and  mifdemeanours,  fliall  fly  from  juflice  and  take  refuge  in  the 
faid  territory,  and  to  fend  them  under  a  proper  guard  to  the  colony  where 
the  crime  was  committed  of  which  they  fland  accufed,  in  order  to  take, 
their  trial  for  the  fame. 

Given  at  our  court  in  St.  James's,  the  7th  day  of  Odober,  1763, 
III  the  third  year  of  our  reign. 

X>  O  D   fave   the  KING. 
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SPANISH  DOMINIONS  in  NORTH  AMERICA. 
NEW  MEXICO,  INCLUDING  CALIFORNIA. 

Situation  and  extent. 
Miles.  Degrees. 
Length    2coo  I  between  I  94  ^^^^        Weft  longitude. 
Breadth   1600  f  X^3  ^^'^   43  North  latitude. 

P  1    TJCUNDED  by  unknown  lands  on  the  north  ;  hf 

KouNDARiES.J  Louiiiana,  on  the  eail ;  by  Old  Mexico,  and  the 

Pacific  ocean,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  fame  ocean  on  the  v.-ell. 
Divilions.  Subdivifions.  Chief  towns. 

-L  n.  ^^  'r  ^  New  Mexico  }  C  Santa  Fe,  W.  Ion.  104. 
Jvorth-eaft  diviSon.     |     p^^^^^  _     J  |     N.  lat.^  36. 

South-eaft  divifion         Apacheira      —      St.  Antonio. 
South  divifion  Sonora    Tuape. 

Weftdivifion  f'tSl/  H^^J"- 

Soil  and  climate.]  Thefe  countries  lying  tor  the  moft  part  within 
the  temperate  zone,  have  a  climate  in  many  places  extremely  agreeable, 
and  a  foil  produdiive  of  every  thing,  either  for  profit  or  delight.  In  Ca- 
lifornia, however,  they  experience  great  heats  in  the  fummer,  particularly 
towards  the  fea  coaft  ;  but  in  the  inland  country,  the  climate  is  more 
temperate,  and  in  wintsr  even  cold. 

Face  and  produce  )  The  natural  hlllory  of  thefe  countries  is  as 
OF  THE  COUNTRY.  )  yct  in  its  infancy.  The  Spaniards  theiTjfelves 
know  little  of  the  matter,  and  the  little  they  know,  they  are  unwilling  to 
communicate.  Their  authority  being  on  a  precarious  footing  with  tlie 
Indians,  who  here  at  lead  flill  preferve  their  independence  ;  they  are  jea- 
lous of  difcovering  the  natural  advantages  of  thefe  countries,  which  might 
be  an  inducement  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  to  form  fettlcments 
there.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  general  the  provinces  of  New 
Mexico  and  California  are  extremely  beautiful  and  pleafant ;  the  fiice  of 
the  country  is  agreeably  varied  with  plains,  interfered  by  rivers,  and 
adorned  with  gentle  eminences  covered  with  various  kinds  of  trees,  foa^ie 
producing  excellent  fruit.  With  refped  to  the  value  of  the  gold  mines 
in  thofe  countries,  nothing  pofitive  can  be  aflerted.  They  have  undoubt- 
edly enough  of  natural  produdions  to  render  them  advantageous  colonies 
to  any  but  the  Spaniards.  In  California  there  falls  in  the  morning  a  great 
quantity  of  deu',  which,  fettling  on  the  rofe  leaves,  candies,  and  becomes 
hard  like  manna,  having  all  the  fweetnefs  of  refined  fugar,  wirhout  its 
whitenefs.  There  is  alfo  another  very  fingular  natural  production  :  in 
the  heart  of  the  country  there  are  plains  of  fait,  quite  firm  and  cle.ir  as 
cryftal,  which,  confidering  the  vaft  quantities  of  fiflr  found  on  its  coafts, 
might  render  it  an  invaluable  acquifitlon  to  an  indufirious  nation. 

iNHAEITANTS,    HISTORY,    GOVERNMENT,    )        Thc    Spauifll  fcttlc- 

REHGiON,  AND  COMMERCE.  J  mcnts  here  are  compa- 

ratively weak  ;  though  they  are  increafing  every  day  in  proportion  as  new 
mines  are  difcovered.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Indians,  whom  the 
Spanifh  miffionaries  have  in  many  places  brought  over  to  Chriftianity,  to 
a  civilized  life,  to  raife  corn  and  wine,  which  they  now  export  pretty 
largely  to  Old  Mexico.  California  was  difcovered  by  Cortez,  the  great 
conc^ueror  of  Mexico  j  our  famous  navigator  Sir  Francis  D^ake  took  pof- 
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feffion  of  it  in  1578,  and  his  right  was  confirmed  by  the  principal  king 
or  chief  in  the  whole  country.  This  title,  however,  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  have  not  hitherto  attempted  to  vindicate,  though  California 
is  admirably  fituated  for  trade,  and  on  its  coaft  has  a  pearl  filhery  of  great 
vaUie.  The  inhabitants  and  government  hejre  do  not  materially  differ  from 
thofe  of  Old  Mexico. 


MEXICO,  OR  NEW  SPAIN. 

Situation  and  extent. 
Miles.  Degrees. 
Length  2000   ? ■  ^  .         5    83  and  no  Weft  longitude. 
Breadth  6od    5   •between  ^     g  ^^^^        ^^^^^  latitude. 
T5  1    13  OUNDED  by  New  Mexico,  or  Granada,  on  the 

Boundaries. J  ^^^^^  .  ^.^^^^      Mexico,  on  the  north- 

eaft  ;  by  Terra  Firma,  on  the  fouth-eafl: ;  and  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  on 

|:he  fouth-weft,  containing  three  audiences,  viz. 

Audiences.  Chief  towns. 

I.  Galicia  or  Guadalaj'4rra       Guadalajarra . 

r  Tv/f  ^  W.  Ion.  102-3  r, 

1  Mexico,  ■<       1  ,  -'^ 

.Mexico  Proper    _  J  ^' 

L  Vera  Cruz. 

3.  Guatimala   Guatimala*. 

Bays.]  On  the  north  fea  are  the  gulfs  or  bays  of  Mexico,  Cam- 
peachy,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Honduras;  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  or  South  Sea, 
are  the  bays  of  Micoya  and  Amapalla,  Acapulco  and  Salinas. 

Capes.]  Thefe  are  cape  Sardo,  cape  St.  Martin,  cape  Cornducedo, 
cape  Catoche,  cape  Honduras,  cape  Cameron,  and  cape  Gracias  Dios, 
in  the  North  Sea. 

Cape  Marques,  cape  Spirito  San6lo,  cape  Corientes,  cape  Gallero,  cape- 
Bianco,  cape  Burica,  cape  Prucreos,  and  cape  Mala,  in  the  South  Sea, 

Winds.]  In  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  adjacent  feas,  there  are 
ftrong  north  winds  from  October  to  March,  about  the  full  and  change  of 
the  moon.  Trade-winds  prevail  every  where  at  a  diflance  from  land  within 
the  tropics.  Near  the  coaft  in  the  South  Sea,  they  have  their  periodical 
winds,  viz.  monfoons,  and  fea  and  land  breezes,  as  in  Afia. 

Soil  and  climate,]  Mexico,  lying  for  the  moft  part  within  the 
terrid  zone,  is  exceffively  hot,  and  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  where  the  land  is 
low,  marfiiy,  and  conflantly  flooded  in  the  rainy  feafons,  it  is  likewife 
extremely  unwholefome.  The  inland  country,  however,  affumes  a  better 
afpe6t,  and  the  air  is  of  a  milder  temperament ;  on  the  wefiern  fide  the 
4and  is  not  fo  low,  as  on  the  ealfern,  much  better  in  quality,  and  full  of 
plantations.  The  foil  of  Mexico  in  general  is  of  a  good  variety ;  and 
would  not  refufe  any  fort  of  grain  were  the  indullry  of  the  inhabitants  to 
correfpond  with  their  natural  advantages. 

Produce.]  Mexico,  like  all  the  tropical  countries,  is  rather  more 
;abundant  in  fruits  than  in  grain.  Pine-apples,  pomegranates,  oranges, 
lemons,  citrons,  figs,  and  cucoa  nuts,  are  here  in  the  greateft  plenty  and 
perfedion.    Mexico  produced  alfo  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fugar,  efpe- 

*  This  city  was  fvvallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  June  7th,  1773.  when  8000  fami-? 
Hcs  were  ijiftantly  cutoff  from  the  lace  of  the  earth. 
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daily  towards  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  provnices  of  Guaxaca  and 
Guatimala,  fo  that  here  are  more  fugar  mills  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Spaniih  Am.erica.  But  what  is  confide  red  as  the  chief  glory  of  this  coun- 
tr}',  and  what  firft  induced  the  Spaniards  to  form  fettlements  upon  it,  are 
the  mines  of  gold  and  filver.  The  chief  mines  of  gold  are  in  Veragua  and 
New  Granada,  confining  upon  Darien  and  Terra  Firma.  Thofe  of  filver, 
which  are  much  more  rich  as  wellas  numerous,  are  found  in  feveral  parts, 
but  none  fo  much  as  in  the  province  of  Mexico.  The  mines  of  both 
kinds  are  always  found  in  the  moll  barren  and  mountainous  part  of  the 
country  ;  nature  making  amends  in  one  refpeft  for  her  defefts  in  another. 
The  working  of  the  gold  and  filver  mines  depends  on  the  fame  principles. 
When  the  ore  is  dug  out,  compounded  of  feveral  heterogeneous  fubHances, 
mixed  with  the  precious  metals,  it  is  broke  into  fmall  pieces  by  a  mill, 
and  afterwards  waflied,  by  which  mean;  it  is  difengaged  from  the  earth, 
and  other  foit  bodies  which  clung  to  it.  Then  it  is  mixed  with  mercury, 
which,  of  all  fubftances,  has  the  llrongeft  attradion  for  gold,  and  like- 
wife  a  flronger  attraftion  for  filver  than  the  other  fubftances  which  are 
united  with  it  in  the  ore.  By  means  of  the  mercur;^,  therefore,  the  gold 
and  nlver  are  firfi:  feparated  from  the  heterogeneous  matter,  and  then,  by 
draining  and  evaporation,  they  are  difunited  from  the  mercury  itfelf.  Of 
the  gold  and  filver,  which  the  mines  ot  Mexico  afford,  great  things  have 
been  faid.  Thofe  who  have  enquired  moll  into  this  fubje6l,  compute  the 
revenues  of  Mexico  at  24  millions  of  our  money;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  this  with  the  other  provinces  of  Spanifli  America,  fupply  the  whole 
world  with  filver.  The  other  articles  next  in  importance  to  gold  and 
lilver,  are  the  cochineal  and  cocoa.  After  much  difpute  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  former,  it  feems  at  lall  agreed,  that  it  is  of  the  animal  kind, 
and  of  a  fpecies  of  the  gall  infefts.  It  adheres  to  a  plant  called  opuntia, 
and  fucks  ths  juice  of  the  fruit,  which  is  of  a  crimfon  colour.  It  is  from 
this  juice  that  the  cochineal  derives  its  value,  which  confills  in  dying  all 
forts  of  the  finefl  fcarlet,  crimfon,  and  purple.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  medicine 
as  a  fudorific,  and  as  a  cordial ;  and  it  is  computed  that  the  Spaniards 
annually  export  no  lefs  than  nine  hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  this 
commodity  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  medicine  and  dying.  The  cocoa, 
of  which  chocolate  is  made,  is  the  next  confiderable  article  in  the  natural 
hillory  and  commerce  of  Mexico.  It  grows  on  a  tree  of  a  middling  fize, 
which  bears  a  pod  about  the  lize  and  fhape  of  a  cucumber,  containing  the 
cocoa.  T  he  Spanilh  commerce  in  this  article  isimmenfe;  and  fuch  is 
the  internal  confumption,  as  well  as  external  call  for  it,  that  a  fmall 
garden  of  cocoas  is  faid  to  produce  to  the  owner  20,000  crowns  a  year. 
At  home  it  makes  a  principal  part  of  their  diet,  and  is  found  wholefome, 
nutritious,  and  fuitable  to  the  climate.  This  country  likewife  produces 
ffik,  but  not  in  fuch  abundance  as  to  make  any  remarkable  part  of  their 
export.  Cotton  is  here  in  great  abundance,  and  on  account  of  its  light- 
nefs  is  the  common  wear  of  the  inhabitants. 

Population,  inhabitants,  We  {hall  place  thefe  heads  under 
GOVERNMENT,  AND  MANNERS.  J  onc  point  of  vicw,  becaufc  the 
reader  will  foon  be  fenfible,  they  are  very  nearly  connefted.  We  have  al- 
ready defcribed  the  original  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  ^nd  the  conqueft  of 
that  country  by  the  Spaniards.  The  prefent  inhabitants  may  be  divided 
into  Whites,  Indians,  and  Negroes.  The  Whites  are  either  born  in  Old 
Spaiuj  or  they  are  Creoles,  i.  e.  natives  of  Spanhh  Am.erica.  The  former 
are  chiefxy  employed  in  government  or  trade,  and  have  nearly  the  Uwq 
■character  with  the  Spaniards  in  Europe  ;  only  a  Hill  more  confiderable 
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portion  of  pride ;  for  they  confider  themfelves  as  entitled  to  every  high 
diftincllon  as  natives  of  Europe,  and  look  upon  the  other  inhabitants  as 
many  degrees  beneath  them.  The  Creoles  have  all  the  bad  qualities  of 
the  Spaniards,  from  whom  they  are  defcended,  without  that  courage, 
firmnefs,  and  patience,  which  makes  thepraife  worthy  part  of  the  Spanifh 
charader.  Naturally  weak  and  effeminate,  they  dedicate  the  greatell  part 
of  their  lives  to  loitering  and  inactive  pleafures.  Luxurious  without 
variety  or  elegance,  and  expenfive  with  great  parade  and  little  conveniency, 
the  general  charader  is  no  more  than  a  grave  and  fpecious  infignificance. 
From  idlenefs  and  conftitution  their  whole  bulinefs  is  amour  and  intrigue; 
tod  their  ladies  of  confequence  are  not  at  all  diftinguifhed  for  their  chaftity 
or  domeftic  virtues.  The  Indians,  who,  notwithilanding  the  devaflations 
of  the  firfl  invaders,  remain  in  great  numbers,  are  become,  by  continual 
opprelfion  and  indignity,  a  deje£ted,  timorous,  and  miferabie  race  of 
mortals.  The  Blacks  here,  like  ail  thofe  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  are 
Hubborn,  hardy,  and  well  adapted  to  the  grofs  flavery  they  endure. 

Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  inhabitants,  not  only  in  Mexico, 
but  the  greatefi  part  of  Spanilh  America*  The  civil  government  is  ad- 
miniflered  by  tribunals,  called  Audiences,  wl^ich  bear  a  refemblance  to  the 
parliaments  in  France,  in  thefe  courts  the  viceroy  of  the  king  of  Spain 
prefides.  His  employment  is  the  greateft  trull  and  power,  which  his 
Catholic  majefly  has  in  his  difpofal,  and  is  perhaps  the  richeft  govern-" 
tnent  entrufted  to  any  fubjed  in  the  world.  The  greatnefs  of  the  vireroy's 
office  is  dlminifned  by  the  fliOrtnefs  of  its  duration.  For,  as  jealoufy  is 
the  leading  feature  in  Spanifn  politics,  in  whatever  regards  America,  no 
officer  is. allowed  to  maintain  his  power  for  more  than  three  years,  which 
iio  doubt  may  have  a  good  effeft  in  fecuring  the  authority  of  the  crown  of 
Spain,  but  is  attended  wirh  unhappy  confequences  to  the  miferabie  inha- 
bitants, who  become  a  prey  to  every  new  governor.  The  clergy  are  ex- 
tremely numerous  in  Mexico,  and  it  has  been  computed,  that  priefts, 
monks,  and  nuns,  of  all  orders,  make  upwards  of  a  fifth  of  all  the  white 
inhabitants,  both  here  and  in  the  other  parts  of  Spanifn  America.  It  Is 
impofFibe  indeed  to  find  a  richer  field,  or  one  more  peculiarly  adapted  to 
ecclailailics  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  people  are  fuperlHtious,  igno- 
rant, rich,  lazy,  and  licentious  ;  with  fuch  materials  to  work  upon,  it  is 
n  >t  remarkable,  that  the  church  iliould  enjoy  one-fourth  of  the  revenues 
of  the  v/hole  kingdom.    It  is  more  furpriling  that  it  has  not  a  half. 

Commerce",  cities^  }  The  trade  of  Mexico  confiils  of  three  great 
AND  SHIPPING.  3  branches,  which  extends  over  the  whole  known 
World.  It  carries  on  a  trarBc  with  Europe,  by  la  Vera  Cruz,  fituated  on 
the  guif  of  Mexico  or  North  Sea;  with  the  EaU  Indies,  by  Acapulco  ; 
on  the  South  Sea,  and  with  South  America,  by  the  fame  port.  Thefe 
two  fea-ports,  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco,  are  wonderfully  well  fituated  for 
t|^e  commercial  purpofes  to  v;hich  they  are  applied.  It  is  by  means  of  the 
former,  that  Mexico  pours  her  wealth  over  all  the  whole  world  ;  and  re- 
ceives in  return  the  numberlefs  luxuries  and  neccfiiiries,  which  Europs 
affords  to  h^r,  and  which  the  indolence  of  her  inhabitants  will  never  per- 
mit them  to  aco^uire  for  themfelves.  To  this  port  the  fleet  from  Cadiz, 
called  the  Flota,  confifting  of  three  men  of  war  as  a  convoy,  and  14 
large  merchant  fliips,  annually  arrive,  about  the  beginning  of  November, 
its  cargo  conHfrs  of  every  conimodity  and  manufadlure  of  Europe,  and 
there  are  few  nations  but  h  ive  more  concern  in  it  than  the  Spaniards,  who 
fend  out  little  more  than  wine  and  oil.  The  profit  of  thefe,  with  the 
freight  aad  commiffion  to  the  merchants,  and  duty  to  the  king,  is  all  the 

advantage 
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advantage  which  Spain  derives  from  her  American  commerce.  When  all 
the  goods  are  landed  and  difpofed  of  at  Ja  Vera  Cruz,  the  fleet  takes  in 
the  plate,  precious  flones,  and  other  commodities  for  Europe.  Sometimes 
in  May  they  are  ready  to  depart.  From  la  Vera  Cruz  they  fail  to  th« 
Havannah,  in  the  ifle  of  Cuba,  which  is  the  rendezvous  where  they  meec 
the  galeons,  another  fleet  which  carries  on  the  trade  of  Terra  Firma,  by 
Carthagena,  and  that  of  Peru  by  Panama  and  Porto  Bello.  When  all  arc 
collected  and  provided  with  a  convoy  neceflary  for  their  fafety,  they  lleer 
for  Old  Spain. 

Acapulco  is  the  fea-port,  by  which  the  communication  is  kept  up  bc' 
tween  the  different  parts  of  the  Spanhh  empire  in  America,  and  the  Eail 
Indies.  About  the  month  of  December,  the  great  galeon,  attended  by  a 
large  Ihlp  as  aconroy,  which  makes  the  only  communication  between  the 
Philippines  and  Mexico,  annually  arrives  here.  1  he  cargoes  of  thefe 
Ihips,  for  the  convoy,  though  in  an  under-hand  manner,  likevvife  carries 
goods,  confill  of  all  the  rich  commodities  and  manufaftures  cf  the  Eaft. 
At  the  fame  time  the  annual  ftip  from  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  comes  in, 
and  is  not  compiited  to  bring  lets  than  two  millions  of  pieces  of  eight,  in 
lilver,  befides  quickfilver  and  other  valuable  commodities,  to  be  laid  out 
in  the  purchafc  of  the  galeons  cargoes.  SeveraUother  (hips,  from  diiTerent 
parts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  meet  upon  the  fame  occafion.  A  great  fair,  in 
which  the  commodities  of  all  parts  of  the  v\^orld  are  bartered  for  one 
another,  lafts  30  days.  The  galeon  then  prepares  for  her  voyage,  louded 
with  lilver  andfuch  European  goods  as  have  been  thought  neceffiry.  The 
Spaniards,  though  this  trade  be  carried  on  entirely  through  their  handt^, 
and  in  the  very  heart  of  their  dominions,  are  comparatively  but  fmall 
gainers  by  ir.  For  as  the)^  allow  the  Dutch,  Gieat  Britain,  and  other 
commercial  ftates  to  furnilh  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo  of  tlie  Fiota,  i'o 
the  SpaniOi  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines,  tainted  with  the  fame  indolence 
which  ruined  their  European  anceiiors,  permit  the  Chinefe  merchants  to 
furnilh  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo  cf  the  galeon.  Notwith Handing 
what  has  been  faid  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco,  the  city  of  Mexico,  the 
capita!  of  the  empire,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  centre  of  commerce 
in  this  part  of  the  Vv'orld.  For  here  the  principal  merchants  relide,  and 
the  greateft  part  of  the  bufinefs  is  negotiated.  7  he  Eaft  India  goods 
from  Acapulco,  and  the  European  from  Vera  Cruz,  ail  pafs  through 
this  city.  Hither  all  the  gold  and  lilver  come  to  be  coined,  here  the 
king's  fifth  is  depolited,  and  here  is  wrought  all  thofe  utenfils  and  orna- 
ments in  plate  which  is  every  year  fent  into  Europe.  The  city  itfelf 
breathes  the  air  of  the  higheft  magnificence,  and,  according  to  the  bell  ac- 
count, contains  about  80,000  inhabitants. 


SPANISH  DOMINIONS  in  SOUTH  AMERICA, 

TERRA  F  I  R  M  A,  or  CaftiUa  del  Oro. 
^  Situation  and  extent. 

Miles,  Degrees. 

Length  14.00  >  ,  ^  C  60  and  82  Weft  Ion p-itude. 

p        •         '^'^♦"ween  ^  -  - 


Breadth    700$  1  the  equator  and  J2  North  latitude. 

Bo^^ND  ARIES  1    ir>^^N^^-^  by  ^^^e  North  Sea  fpart  of  the  Atlantic 
^      J3  ocean),  on  the  north;  by  the  fame  fea  and  Su- 
rlna'n,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  country  of  the  Amazons  and  Peru,  on  the 
fouth;  and  the  Pacilic  ocean  and  Hew  Spain,  on  the  weft. 

1  Pivifions. 
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Divi  lions. 


The  north  di- 
viiion  contains 


the 
of 


provinces 


Subdivilions. 
Terra  Firma  Proper,"] 
or  Darien  — .  ] 

Carthagena  —. , 
St  Martha   . 


The  fouth  d 
Tifion  contains 
the  provinces  of 


Rio  de  la  Hacha 
Venezuela/ 
Comana  — 
Nev7  Andulafia, 
Paria   . 


or 


01  i°P= 


Granada 
ayaii  — 


Chief  tovi^ns, 
r  Porto  Bello 
Panama,  W.  Ion.  81-52, 
N.  lat.  8-50. 

Carthagena 
St.  Martha 
I  '  Rio  dc  la  Hacha 
Venezuela 
Comana 

J  Lst  .Thomas. 


anta  Fe  de  Basfota 


j  |Popay^ 


Bays,  capes,  S<:c.]  The  iflhmus  of  Darien,  or  Terra  Firma  Proper, 
joins  North  and  South  America.  A  line  drawn  from  Porto  Bello  in  the 
North,  to  Panama  in  the  South  Sea,  or  rather  a  little  well:  of  thefe  two 
towns,  is  the  proper  limit  between  North  and  South  America,  and  here 
the  ifthmus  or  neck  of  land  is  only  60  miles  over. 

The  principal  bays  in  Terra  Firma  are,  the  bay  of  Panama,  and  the 
bay  of  St.  Michael's  in  the  South  Sea  ;  the  bay  of  Porto  Bello,  the  gulf 
of  Darien,  Sino  bay,  Carthagena  bay  and  harbour,  the  gulf  of  Vene- 
zuela, the  bay  of  Maracaibo,  the  gulf  of  Triefto,  the  bay  of  Guaira, 
the  bay  of  Curlaco,  and  the  gulf  of  Paria  or  Andulafia,  in  the  North  Sea. 

The  chief  capes  are,  Samblas  point,  point  Canoa,  cape  del  Agua, 
Swart  point,  cape  de  Vela,  cape  Conquibacoa,  cape  Cabelo,  cape 
Blanco,  cape  Galera,  cape  Three  Points^  a.nd  cape  NafTau,  all  on  the 
north  {hove  of  Terra  Firma. 

Climate.]  The  climate  here,  particularly  in  the  northern  divifions, 
15  extremely  hot ;  and  it  was  found  by  Ulloa,  that  the  heat  of  the  warmeft 
day  in  Paris  is  continual  at  Carthagena ;  the  excellive  heats  raife  the 
ifc-apour  of  the  fea,  which  is  precipitated  in  fuch  rains  as  feem  to  threaten 
a  general  deluge.  Great  part  of  the  countfy,  therefore,  is  almoft  continu- 
ally flooded  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  exceffive  hear,  fo  impregnates 
the  air  with  vapours,  that  in  many  provinces,  particularly  about  Popayan 
and  Porto  Bello,  it  is  extremely  unwholefome. 

Soil  AND  produce.]  The  foil  of  this  country,  like  that  of  the 
greater  part  of  South  America,  is  vv^onderfuUy  rich  and  fruitful.  It  is  im- 
pofljble  to  view,  without  admiration,  the  perpetual  verdure  of  the  woods, 
the  luxuriancy  of  the  plains,  and  the  towering  height  of  the  mountains. 
This  however  only  applies  to  the  inland  country,  for  the  coalls  are  gene- 
rally barren  fand,  and  incapable  of  bearing  any  fpecies  of  grain.  The 
trcQS,  moft  remarkable  for  their  dimenfions,  are  the  caobo,  the  cedar,  the 
marla,  and  balfam  tree.  The  manzanillo  tree  is  particularly  remarkable. 
It  bears  a  fruit  refembling  an  apple,  but  which,  under  this  fpecious  ap- 
pearance, contains  the  moil  fubtle  poifon,  againft  which  common  oil  is^ 
found  to  be  the  helf  antidote.  The  malignity  of  this  tree  is  fuch,  that  if 
a  perfon  only  lieeps  under  it,  he  finds  his  body  all  fwelled,  and  racked 
with  the  fevereft  tortures.  The  beafts  from  inftinft  always  avoid  it.  The 
Habella  de  Carthagena  is  the  fruit  of  a  fpecies  of  willow,  and  contains  a 
kernel  refembling  an  almond,  but  lefs white  and  extremely  bitter.  This 
kernel  is  found  to  be  an  excellent  and  never-failing  remedy  for  the  bite  of 
the  moll  venomous  vipers  and  ferpents,  which  are  very  frequent  all  over 
-7.  this 
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this  country.  There  were  formerly  rich  mines  of  gold  in  this  country, 
which  are  now  in  a  great  meafure  exhaufled.  The  lilver,  iron,  and  cop- 
per mines,  have  been  lince  opened,  and  the  Inhabitants  find  emeralds, 
lapphires,  and  other  precious  flones. 

Animals.]  In  treating  of  North  America,  we  have  taken  notice  of 
many  of  the  animals  that  are  found  in  the  fouthern  parts,  it  is  therefore 
unnecefiary  to  repeat  them  hereafter.  Among  thofe  peculiar  to  this  coun- 
try, the  m'oft  remarkable  is  the  fioth,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  way  of  derifion, 
the  fwlfc  Peter.  It  bears  a  refemblance  to  an  ordinary  m.onkey  in  fhapc 
and  lize,  but  is  of  a  moft  wretched  appearance,  with  its  bare  hams  and 
feet,  and  its  fkin  all  over  corrugated.  He  flands  in  no  need  of  either 
chain  or  hutch,  never  Ifirring  unlefs  compelled  by  hunger;  and  he  is 
faid  to  be  feveral  minutes  in  moving  one  of  his  legs,  nor  will  blows  make 
him  mend  his  pace.  When  be  moves,  every  effort  is  attended  with  fuch  a 
plaintive,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  difagreeable  a  cry,  as  at  once  produces 
pity  and  difguft.  In  this  cry  confifts  the  whole  defence-  of  this  wretched 
animal.  For  on  the  firft  hoftile  approach  it  is  natural  for  him  to  be  in 
motion,  which  is  always  accompanied  with  difguHful  bowlings,  fo  that 
his  purfuer  flies  much  m.ore  fpeedily  in  his  turn,  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  this  horrid  noife.  When  this  animal  finds  no  wild  fruit  on  the  ground, 
he  looks  out  with  a  great  deal  of  pains  for  a  tree  well  loaded,  which  he 
afcends  with  a  world  of  uneafinefs,  moving,  and  crying,  and  flopping 
by  turns.  At  length  having  mounted,  he  plucks  oft'  all  the  fruir,  and 
throws  it  on  the  ground,  to  fave  himfelf  fuch  another  troublefome  jour- 
ney ;  and  rather  than  be  fatigued  with  coming  down  the  tree,  he  gathers 
himfelf  in  a  bunch,  and  with  a  ihriek  drops  to  the  ground. 

The  monkeys  in  thefe  countries  are  very  numerous  ;  they  keep  together 
20  or  30  in  a  company,  rambling  over  the  woods,  leaping  from  tree  to 
tree,  and,  if  they  meet  with  a  fingle  perfon,  he  is  in  danger  of  being  torn 
to  pieces  by  them  ;  at  leafl:  they  chatter  and  make  a  frightful  noife, 
throwing  things  at  him  :  they  hang  themfelves  by  the  tail,  on  the  boughs, 
and  feem  to  threaten  him  all  the  way  he  palfes  ;  but  Vv'here  two  or  three 
people  are  together  they  ufually  fcamper  away. 

Natives.]  Befides  the  Indians  in  this  country,  who  fall  under  our 
general  defcription  of  the  Americans,  there  is  another  fpecies,  of  a  fair 
complexion,  delicate  habit,  and  of  a  fmaller  Hature  than  the  ordinary  In- 
dians. I'heir  difpofitions  too  are  more  foft  and  effeminate  ;  but  what 
principally  diflinguilhes  them  is  their  large  weak  blue  eyes,  which,  unable 
to  beat  the  light  of  the  fun,  fee  beft  by  moonlight,  and  from  which  they 
are  therefore  called  the  Moon-eyed  Indians. 

Inhabitants,  commerce,}  We  have  already  mentioned  how  this 
AND  CHIEF  TOWNS.  )  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spa- 
niards. The  inhabitants,  therefore,  do  not  materially  differ  from  thofe  of 
Mexico.  To  what  we  have  obferved,  therefore,  with  regard  to  that  coun- 
try, it  is  only  neceffary  to  add,  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  Spain  are 
varioufly  intermixed  with  the  Negroes  and  Indians.  Thefe  intermixtures 
form  various  gradations,  which  are  carefully  diftinguiftied  from  each 
other,  becaufe  every  perfon  expefts  to  be  regarded,  in  proportion  as  ^ 
greater  fliare  of  the  Spanifii  blood  runs  in  his  veins.  The  firft  dif:in61ion, 
arifing  from  the  intermarriage  of  the  whites  with  the  Negroes,  is  that  of 
the  Muiattoes,  which  is  well  known.  Next  to  thefe  are  the  Tercerones, 
produced  from  a  white  and  a  Mulatto,  From  the  intermarriage  with  thefe 
and  the  whites,  arife  the  Quaterones,  who,  though  ilill  nearer  the  former, 
^re  difgraced  with  a  tint  of  Negroe  blood.    Bnt  the  produce  of  thefe  and 
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the  whites,  are  the  Quinterones,  which  is  very  remarkable,  are  not  to  be 
diftinguiihed  from  the  real  Spaniards,  but  by  being  of  a  hill  fairer  com- 
plexion. The  fame  gradations  are  formed  in  a  contrary  order,  by  the 
intermixture  of  the  Mulattoes  and  the  Negroes  ;  and  befides  thefe,  there 
are  a  thoufand  others,  hardly  dillinguifliable  by  the  natives  themfelves. 
The  commerce  of , this  country  is  chiefly  carried  on  from  the  ports  of  Pa- 
nama, Carthagena,  and  Porto  Bello ;  which  are  three  of  the  mofl:  confi- 
derable  cities  in  SpaniHi  America ;  and  each  containing  feveral  thoufand 
inhabitants.  Here  there  are  annual  fairs  for  American,  Indian,  and 
European  commodities.  Among  the  natural  merchandize  of  Terra  Firma, 
the  pearls  found  on  the  coaft,  particularly  in  the  bay  of  Panama,  are  not 
the  leaft  conhderable.  An  immenfe  number  of  Negro  Haves  are  employed 
in  fifhing  for  thefe,  and  have  arrived  at  wonderful  dexterity  at  this  occu- 
pation. They  are  fometimes,  however,  devoured  by  fifli,  particularly  the 
lharks,  w'hile  they  dive  to  the  bottom,  or  crufhed  againft  the  (helves  of  the 
focks.  The  government  of  Terra  Firma  is  on  the  fame  footing  with  that 
of  Mexico. 


PERU. 

Situation  and  extent. 
Miles,  Degrees. 
Length    1800  )  i^^^^^^eej^  J  t^^^  equator  urd  2^  South  latitude. 
Breadth     500  )  (60  and  81  Weft  longitude. 

Boundaries  1  t^^/UNDED  by  Terra  Firma,  on  the  north;  by  the 
^     ^  X5  mountains,  or  Cordelierias  des  Andes,  eaft ;  by 

Chili,  fouth  ;  and  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  weft. 

Dlvifions.  Provinces.  Chief  towns. 

The  north  diviiion      |  Quito   •    |  |  ^^^J^ 

}  1  C  Lima,  77-30  W.  Ion. 

The  middle  diviiion    i  Lima,  or  Los  Reyes  >  <  12-15  S.  lat. 

)  3  (  Cufco,  and  Callao. 

The  fouth  divifion      |  Los  Charcos    —     |  |  Porco 

Seas,  bays,  and  harbours.]  The  only  fea  vvhich  borders  on  Pern 
,33  the  Pacific  ocean  or  South  vSea.  The  principal  bays  and  harbours  arc 
Payta,  Malabrigo,  Cuanhaco,  Cofma,  Vermeio,  Guara,  Callao,  the  port 
town  of  Lima,  Y\o,  and  Arica. 

Rivers.]  There  is  a  river  whofe  waters  are  as  red  as  blood.  Th« 
rivers  Granda,  or  Cagdalena,  Oronoque,  Amazon',  and  Plata,  rife  in  the 
Andes. 

A  great  many  other  rivers  rife  in  the  Andes,  and  fall  into  the  Pacific 
■ocean,  between  the  equator  and  eight  degrees  S.  lat. 

Petrified  waters.]  There  are  fome  waters,  which,  in  their  courfe, 
turn  into  ftone  ;  and  fountains  of  liquid  matter,  called  coppey,  refem- 
bling  pitch  and  tar,  and  ufed  by  the  feamen  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

Soil  and  climate.]  Though  Peru  lies  within  the  torrid  zone,  yet, 
having  on  one  fide  the  South  Sea,  and  on  the  other  the  great  ridge  of  the 
Andes,  it  is  not  fo  ftiikd  with  heat  as  the  other  tropical  countries.  The 
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fky  too,  which  is  generally  cloudy,  (hlelds  them  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  lun  ;  but  what  is  extremely  lingular,  it  never  rains  in  Peru.  This 
ilefe6l,  however,  is  fufficiently  fupplied  by  a  foft  kindly  dew,  which  falls 
reo-ularly  every  night  on  the  ground,  and  fo  refrefhes  the  plants  andgrafs, 
asto  produce  in  many  places  the  greateft  fertility.  Along  the  fca-coaft 
Peru  is  generally  a  dry  barren  land,  except  by  the  banks  of  rivers,  where 
it  is  extremely  fertile,  as  are  ail  the  low  lands  in  the  inland  country. 

Animal,  vegetable,  and|  There  are  many  goldmines  in  the 
MixVERAL  PRODUCTIONS,  j  iiorthem  part,  not  far  from  Lima. 
Silver  too  is  produced  in  great  abundance  in  various  provinces  :  but  the 
old  mines  are  conllantly  decaying,  and  new  ones  daily  opened.  The 
towns  fhift  with  the  mines.  That  of  Potofi,  when  the  filver  there  was 
found  at  the  eafieft  expence  (for  now  having  gone  fo  deep,  it  is  not  fo 
eaiily  brought  up),  contained  90,000  fouls,  Spaniards  and  Indians,  of 
which  the  latter  were  fix  to  one.  The  northern  part  of  Peru  produces 
wine  in  great  plenty.  Wool  is  another  article  of  its  produce,  and  is  no 
lefs  remarkable  for  its  finenefs,  than  for  the  animals  on  which  it  grows  : 
thefe  they  call  lamas  and  vicunnas.  The  lama  has  a  fmall  head,  m 
fome  meafure  refembling  that  of  a  horfe  and  Iheep  at  the  fame  time. 
It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  flag,  its  upper  lip  is  cleft  like  that  of  a  hare, 
through  which,  when  enraged,  it  fpits  a  kind  of  venomous  juice,  which 
inflames  the  part  it  falls  on.  The  flefli  of  the  lama  is  agreeable  and 
falutary,  and  the  animal  is  not  only  ufeful  in  affording  wool  and  food, 
but  alfo  as  a  beafl:  of  burden.  It  can  endure  amazing  fatigue,  and  w^ill 
travel  over  the  flecpeft  mountains  with  a  burden  of  60  or  70  lb.  It  feeds 
very  fparingly,  and  never  drinks.  The  vicunna  is  fmailer  and  fwifrer 
than  the  lama,  and  produces  wool  ftill  finer  in  quality.  In  the  vicunna, 
too  is  found  the  bezoar  ftones,  regarded  as  a  fpeclfic  againfl  poifons^ 
The  next  great  article  in  their  produce  and  commerce  is  the  P^uviai\ 
bark,  known  better  by  the  name  of  jefuits  bark.  The  tree  which  pro- 
duces this  invaluable  drug,  grows  principally  in  the  mountairious  parts  of 
Peru,  and  particularly  in  the  province  of  Quito.  The  beft  bark  is  always 
produced  in  the  high  and  rocky  grounds ;  the  tree  which  bears  it  is  about 
the  flze  of  a  cherry-tree,  and  produces  a  kind  of  fruit,  refembhng  the 
almond.  But  it  is  only  the  bark  which  has  thefe  excellent  qualities, 
which  renders  it  fo  ufeful  in  intermitting  fevers,  and  other  diforders  to 
which  daily  experience  extends  the  application  of  it.  Guinea  pepper,  or 
Cayenne  pepper  as  we  call  it,  is  produced  in  the  greateft  abundance  in 
the  vale  of  Arica,  a  diflridt  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Peru,  from  whence 
they  export  is  annually  to  the  value  of  600,000  crowns.  Peru  is  llkewife, 
the  only  part  of  Spanifli  America  which  produces  quickfilver,  an  article 
of  immenfe  value,  confidering  the  various  purpofes  to  which  it  it  applied^ 
and  efpecially  the  purification  of  gold  and  filver.  7'he  piincipal  mine  ot 
this  Angular  metal  is  at  a  place  called  Guancavelica,  where  it  is  found  in 
a  whitilh  mafs  refembling  brick  ill  burned.  This  fubfiance  is  volatilifed 
by  fire,  and  received  in  fleam  by  a  combination  of  glais  veflels,  where  it 
condenfes  by  means  of  a  little  water  at  the  bottom  of  each  veflel,  and 
forms  a  pure  heavy  liquid. 

Manufactures,  trade,  and  cities.]  We  join  thefe  articles 
here  becaufe  of  their  intimate  conne.51ion ;  for,  except  in  the  cities  we 
fnall  defcribe,  there  is  no  commerce  worth  mentioning.  1  he  city  of 
Lima  is  the  capital  of  Peru,  and  of  the  v/hole  Spanilh  empire  ;  its  fitua^ 
t;ion  in  the  middle  of  afpacious  and  delightful  valley,  was  ih&d  upon  by 
the  famous  Pizarro,  as  the  mofl  proper  for  a  ciiy,  which  he  expected 
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would  preferve  his  memory.    It  is  fo  well  watered  by  the  river  Rimac, 
that  the  inhabitants,  like  thofe  of  London,  command  a  ftream,  each  for 
his  own  ufe.       here  are  many  very  magnificent  11:ru6tures,  particularly 
churches,  in  this  city  ;  though  the  houfes  in  general  are  built  of  flight 
materials,  the  equality  of  the  climate,  and  want  of  rain,  rendering  ftone 
houfes  unneceiTary ;  and  befides  it  is  found,  that  thefe  are  more  apt  to 
fuffer  by  {hocks  of  the  earth,  which  are  frequent  and  dreadful  all  over  this 
province,    l  ima  is  about  two  leagues  from  the  fea,  extends  in  length 
two  miles,  and  in  breadth  one  and  a  quarter.    It  contains  about  60,000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  the  whites  amount  to  a  lixth  part.  One  remarkable 
fa(5t  is  fufficient  to  demonftrate  the  wealth  of  this  city.   When  the  viceroy, 
the  duke  de  la  Palada,  made  his  entry  into  Lima,  in  1682,  the  inhabitants, 
to  do  him  honour,  caufed  the  flreets  to  be  paved  with  ingots  of  filver, 
amounting-  to  feventeen  millions   fterling.     AW  travellers  fpeak  with 
amazement  of  the  decorations  of  the  churches  with  gold,  hlver,  and  pre- 
cious flones,  which  load  and  ornament  even  the  walls.    The  only  thing 
that  could  juftify  thefe  accounts,  is  the  immenfe  richnefs  and  extenfive 
commerce  of  the  inhabitants.    The  merchants  of  Lima  may  be  faid  to 
deal  with  all  the  quarters  of  the  world,  and  that  both  on  their  own  ac- 
counts, and  as  fa61:ors  for  others.    Here  all  the  produtt  of  the  fouthern 
provinces  are  conveyed,  in  order  to  be  exchanged  at  the  harbour  of  Lima, 
for  fuch  articles  as  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  ftand  in  need  of;  the  fleet 
from  Europe  aud  the  Ead  Indies,  land  at  the  fame  harbour,  and  the 
commodities  of  Alia,  Europe,  and  America,  are  there  battered  for  each 
other.    What  there  is  no"  immediate  vent  for,  the  merchants  of  Lima 
purchafe  on  their  own  accounts,  and  lay  up  in  warehoufes,  knowing  that 
they  mufl  foon  find  an  outlet  for  them,  fince  by  one  channel  or  other  they 
have  a  communication  with  almoft  every  commercial  nation.    But  all  the 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  all  the  beauty  of  their  fituatlon,  and  fertility  of 
the  climate  of  Lima,  are  not  fufficient  to  compenfate  for  one  difafter, 
which  always  threatens,  and  has  fometimes  aftually  befallen  them.  In 
the  year  1747,  a  mod  tremendous  earthquake  laid  three-fourths  of  this 
city  level  with  the  ground,  and  entirely  demoliflied  Callao,  the  port-tow^n 
belonging  to  it.    Never  was  any  deflruftion  more  terrible,  or  perfect,  not 
more  than  one  of  3000  inhabitants  being  left  to  record  this  dreadful  cala- 
mity, and  he  by  a  providence  the  mofl  lingular  and  extraordinary  imagin- 
able.—-This  man  who  happened  to  be  on  a  fort  which  overlooked  the  har- 
bour, perceiving  in  one  minute  the  inhabitants  running  trom  their  houfes 
in  the  utmuft  terror  and  confufion  ;  the  fea,  as  is  ufual  on  fuch  occalions, 
receding  to  a  confiderable  diftance,   returned  in  mountainous  waves, 
foaming  with  the  violence  of  the  agitation,  buried  the  inhabitants  for  ever 
in  its  bofom,  and  immediately  all  was  filent;  but  the  fame  wave  which 
deftroyed  the  town,  drove  a  little  boat  by  the  place  where  the  man  ftood, 
into  which  he  threw  himfelf,  and  was  faved.    Cufco,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Peruvian  empire,  has  already  been  taken  notice  of.    As  it  lies  in 
the  mountainous  country,  and  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  it  has  been  long 
on  the  decline.    But  it  is  iHll  a  very  confiderable  place,  and  contains 
about  40,000  inhabitants,  three  parts  Indians,  and  very  indullrious  in 
manufaduring  baize,  cotton,  and  leather.     They  have  alfo  both  here 
and  in  Quito,  which  ftall  be  mentioned  diredly,  a  particular  tafle  for 
painting,  and  their  produftions  in  this  way,  fome  of  which  have  been: 
admired  in  Italy,  are  difperfed  all  over  South  America.    Quito  is  next' 
to  Lima  in  populoufnefs,  if  not  fuperior  to  it.    It  is  like  Cufco  an  inland 
city,  and  having  no  mines  in  its  neighbourhood,  is  chiefly  famous  for 
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its  manufa6:ures  of  cotton,  wool,  and  flax,  which  fupply  the  confumption 
over  all  the  kingdom  of  Peru. 

Inhabitants,  manners,  }  It  would  be  in  vain  to  pretend  to  fay 
AND  GovERNiciENT.  5  any  thing"  decifive  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  Peru.  The  Spaniards  themfelves  are  remarkably 
lilent  on  this  head.  It  has  been  gueffed  by  fome  writers,  that  in  all  Spa- 
mih  America,  there  are  about  three  millions  of  Spaniards  and  Creoles  of 
different  colours  ;  and  undoubtedly  the  number  of  Indians  are  much  greater, 
though  neither  in  any  refpe£l  proportionable  to  the  wealth,  fertility,  and 
extent  of  the  country.  The  manners  of  the  inhabitants  do  not  remarkably 
differ  over  the  whole  of  the  Spanifli  dominions.  Pride  and  lazinefs  are 
the  two  predominant  pafficns.  It  is  agreed  on  by  the  moil  authentic  tra- 
vellers, that  the  manners  of  Old  Spain  have  degenerated  in  its  colonies. 
The  Creoles,  and  all  the  other  defcendants  of  the  Spaniards,  according  to 
the  above  difiindions,  are  guilty  of  many  mean  and  pilfering  vices,  which, 
a  true-born  Caftilian  could  not  think  of  but  with  deteftation.  This  no 
doubt  in  part  arifes  from  the  contempt  in  which  all  but  the  real  natives  of 
Spain  are  held  in  the  Indies,  mankind  generally  behaving  according  to 
the  treatment  they  meet  with  from  others.  In  Lima  the  Spanifh  pride  has 
made  the  greateft  defcents,  acd  many  of  the  firil:  nobility  are  employed  in 
commerce.  It  is  in  this  city  that  the  viceroy  relides,  whofe  authority 
extends  over  all  Peru,  except  Quito,  which  has  been  lately  detached 
from  it.  The  viceroy  is  as  abfolute  as  the  king  of  Spain,  but  as  his  ter- 
ritories are  fo  extenfive,  it  is  neceffary  that  he  fhould  part  with  a  fhare  of 
his  authority  to  the  feveral  audiences  or  courts  eftablifhed  over  the  king- 
dom. There  is  a  treafury  court  eftablifhed  at  Lima,  for  receiving  the 
fifth  of  the  produce  of  the  mines,  and  certain  taxes  paid  by  the  Indians, 
which  belong  to  the  king  of  Spain. 


CHILI. 


SlTUATlO^^   AND  EXTENT. 

Miles.  Degrees. 
Length  1200  7  u..^_„  5  ^5  ^^"^  45  South  latitude. 
Breadth  .  500  {  ^^^^^^^  }  65.  and  85  V/eft  longitude. 
Boundaries!   T>        N  DED  by  Peru,  on  the  north  ;  byLaPlata, 


  on  the  eafl ;  by  Patagonia,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by 

the  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  wefl:. 

Divifions  Provinces.  Chief  towns. 

i*^  tSt.  Jago,  W.  long.  77. 
r^.-r  D  I  1         S.  lar.  i'4., 

Chih  Proper  j  3,^;^;,  ^+ 

\  L  Imperial. 

^  of^he^ndes!  {  ^^^^^  ^'^^"^  }  ]  J°^^  Frontier^e. 
Lakes.]  The  principal  lakes  are  thofe  of  Tagatagua  near  St.  Jago, 
and  that  of  Parren.  Befides  which  they  have  feveral  falt-water  lakes, 
that  have  communication  with  the  fea  part  of  the  year.  In  ftormy  wea- 
ther the  fea  forces  a  way  through  them,  and  leaves  them  full  of  fifli ;  but 
in  the  hot  feafon  the  water  congeals,  leaving  a  cruft  of  fine  white  fait,  a 
foot  thick. 

Bays, 
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Bays,  seas,  and  harboours.]  The  only  fea  that  borders  upon 
Chili,  is  that  of  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  weft. 

The  principal  bays  or  harbours  are  Copiapo,  Coquimbo,  Govanadore, 
Valpariib,  Jata,  Conception,  Santa  Maria,  LaMoucha,  Baldi via,  Brew- 
ers-haven, and  Caftro. 

Climate,  soil,  and  produce.]  Thefe  are  not  remarkably  dif- 
ferent from  the  fame  in  Peru  ;  and  if  there  be  any  difference,  it  is  in 
favour  of  Chili.  1  here  is  indeed  no  part  of  the  world  more  favoured 
than  this  is,  with  refpe6t  to  the  gitts  of  nature.  For  here  not  only  the 
tropical  fruits,  but  all  fpecies  of  grain,  of  which  a  confiderable  part  is 
exported,  come  to  great  perfe6lion.  Their  animal  productions  are  the 
fame  witii  thofe  of  Peru,  and  they  have  gold  almoft  in  every  river. 

Inhabitants.]  This  country  is  very  thinly  inhabited.  1  he  origi- 
nal natives  are  ftill  in  a  great  meafure  unconquered  and  uncivilized  ;  and 
leading  a  wandering  life,  attentive  to  no  obje6l  but  their  prefervation 
from  the  Spanifli  yoke,  are  in  a  very  unfavourable  condition,  with  regard 
to  population.  The  Spaniards  do  not  amount  to  above  20,000  ;  and  the 
Indians,  Negroes,  and  Mulattoes  are  not  fuppofed  to  be  thrice  that  number. 

Commerce,]  The  foreign  commerce  of  Chili  is  entirely  confined  to 
Peru,  Panama,  and  fome  parts  of  Mexico.  To  the  former  they  export 
jmnually  corn  fufficient  for  60,000  men.  Their  other  exports  are  hemp, 
which  is  raifed  in  no  other  part  of  the  South  Seas,  hides,  tallow,  and 
faked  provifions  ;  and  receive  in  return  the  commodities  of  Europe  and 
the  Eaft  Indies,  which  are  brought  to  the  port  of  Callao.  , 


PARAGUAY,   OR    LA  PLATA, 


Situation  and  extent, 
Miles.  Degrees. 
Length  1500  7  v^^^^^^^^^  J  12  and  37  South  latitude. 

S  (50  ^"d  75  Weft  longitude. 


Breadth  icoo 


Boundaries,] 

by  Peru  and  Chil 
Divifions, 


BOUNDED  by  Amazonia,  on  the  north ;  by 
Brazil,  eaft ;  by  Patagonia,  on  the  fouth ;  an'4 

weft. 

Provinces. 

{Paraguay 
Parana 
Guaria 
Uragua 
r  Tucuman 
iSouth  divlfion  i  Rio  de  la  Plata 

Bays  and  lakes,]  The  principal  bay  is  that  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  La  Plata,  on  which  ftands  the  capital  city  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and 
Pape  St.  Antonio,  at  the  entrance  of  that  bay,  is  the  only  promontory. 
This  country  abounds  with  lakes,  one  of  which  is  100  miles  long. 

Rivers.]  This  country,  befides  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  rivers,  is 
watered  by  three  principal  ones,  which  united  near  the  fea,  form  the  fa- 
mous Rio  de  la  Plata  or  Plate  River,  and  which  annually  overflow  their 
banks  ;  and,  on  their  recefs,  leave  them  enriched  with  a  flime,  that  pron 
^uces  the  greateft  plenty  of  whatever  is  committed  to  it, 


Chief  towns. 
Afiumption 
St.  Anne 
Ciudad  Real 
Los  Reyes. 
St.  Jago 

Buenos  Ayres,  W.  long.  57^ 
54,  S.  lat.  34-35. 


Paraguay, 
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Air,  soil,  and  produce.]  This  vail  trail  is  far  from  being  wholly 
fubdued  or  planted  by  the  Spaniards.  There  are  many  parts  in  a  great 
degree  unknown  to  them,  or  to  any  other  people  of  Europe.  7'he  prin- 
cipal province  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  is  that  which  is  called 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  above  mentioned  river.  This 
province,  with  all  the  adjacent  parts,  is  one  continued  level,  interrupted 
by  not  the  leall  hill  for  feveral  hundred  miles  every  way  ;  extremely  fer- 
tile, and  producing  cotton  in  great  quantities ;  tobacco,  and  the  valuable 
herb,  called  Paraguay,  with  a  variety  of  fruits,  and  prodigious  rich  paf- 
tures,  in  which  are  bred  fuch  herds  of  cattle,  that  it  is  faid  the  hide^  of 
beails  are  all  that  is  properly  boiaght,  the  carcafe  being  in  a  manner  given 
into  the  bargain.  A  horfe  fome  time  ago  might  be  bought  for  a  dollar, 
and  the  ufual  price  of  a  beaft  chofen  out  of  a  herd  of  2  or  300,  was  only 
four  rials ;  but,  contrary  to  the  general  nature  of  America,  this  country 
is  deftitute  of  woods.  The  air  is  remarkably  fvveet  and  ferene,  and  the 
w^aters  of  La  Plata  are  equally  pure  and  wholefome. 

Fjrst  settlement,  chief?  The  Spaniards  firll  difcove  red  this 
CITY,  and  COMMERCE.  5  country  by  failing  up  the  river  La 
Plata  in  1515,  and  founded  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres,  fo  called  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  the  air,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river,  50 
leagues  within  the  mouth  of  it,  where  the  river  is  feven  leagues  broad. 
This  is  one  of  the  moll  confiderable  towns  in  South  America,  and  the 
only  place  of  traffic  to  the  fouthward  of  Brazil.  Here  we  m^eet  with  the 
merchants  of  Europe  and  Peru,  but  no  regular  Heet  comes  here,  as  to  thet 
other  parts  of  Spanilh  America;  two,  or  at  mofc  three,  regiiler  Ihips, 
make  the  whole  of  their  regular  intercourfe  with  Europe.  Their  returns 
are  very  valuable,  confining  chieHy  of  the  gold  and  fiiver  of  Chili  and 
Peru,  fugar,  and  hides.  Thofe  who  have  now  and  then  carried  on  a  con- 
traband trade  to  this  city,  have  found  it  more  advantageous  than  any 
other  whatever.  The  benefit  of  this  contraband  is  now  wholly  in  the? 
hands  of  the  Portugu^fe,  who  keep  magazines  for  that  purpofs,  in  fach 
parts  of  Brazil  as  lie  near  this  country.  The  trade  of  Paraguay,  and  th« 
manners  of  the  people,  are  fo  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  reix  of 
the  Spaniih  colonies  in  South  America,  that  nothing  farther  can  be  faid 
on  thofe  articles. 

But  we  cannot  quit  this  country  without  faying  fomething  cf  that  ex- 
traordinary fpecies  of  commonwealth,  v/hich  the  Jefuits  have  erecled  ia 
the  interior  parts,  and  of  which  thefe  crafty  priefls  have  endeavoured  to 
keep  all  ftrangers  in  the  dark. 

About  the  middle  of  laft  century,  thofe  fathers  reprefented  to  the  court 
of  Spain,  that  their  want  of  fuccefs  in  their  mifTions  was  owing  to  the 
fcandal  which  the  immorality  of  the  Spaniards  never  fail  to  give,  and  to 
the  hatred  which  their  infolent  behaviour  caufed  in  the  Indians,  v/here- 
ever  they  came.  They  inlinuated,  that,  if  it  were  not  for  that  impedi- 
ment, the  empire  of  the  gofpel  might,  by  their  labours,  have  been  ex- 
tej3ded  into  the  moft  unknown  parts  of  America  ;  and  that  all  thofe  coun- 
tries might  be  fubdued  to  his  Catholic  majefly's  obedience,  without  ex- 
pence,  and  without  force.  This  remonftrance  met  with  fuccefs  :  the 
fphere  of  their  labours  was  marked  cut ;  an  uncontrolled  liberty  was 
given  to  the  Jefuits  within  thefe  limits  ;  and  the  governors  of  the  ad-- 
jacent  provinces  had  orders  not  to  interfere,  nor  to  fuffer  any  Spaniards 
to  enter  into  this  pale,  without  licenfe  from  the  fathers.  They,  on 
their  part,  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  capitation,  Ux,  in  proportion  to  their 
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flock  ;  and  to  fend  a  certain  number  to  the  king's  works,  whenever  they 
fhould  be  demanded,  and  the  miffions  Ihould  become  populous  enough 
to  fupply  them. 

On  thefe  terms  the  Jefuits  gladly  entered  upon  the  fcene  of  a6lion, 
and  opened  their  fpi ritual  campaign.  They  began  by  gathering  toge- 
ther about  50  wandering  families,  whom  they  perfuaded  to  fettle  ;  and 
they  united  them  into  a  little  townfhip.  This  was  the  flight  foundation 
upon  which  they  built  a  fuperllrufture,  which  has  amazed  the  world, 
and  added  fo  much  power,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  has  brought  on  fo 
much  envy  and  jealoufy  to  their  fociety.  For  when  they  had  made  this 
beginning,  they  laboured  with  fuch  indefatigable  pains,  and  with  fuch 
mafterly  policy,  that,  by  degrees,  they  mollified  the  minds  of  the  moft 
favage  nations  ;  fixed  the  mofl  rambling,  and  fubdued  thofe  to  their  go- 
vernment who  had  long  difdained  to  fubmit  to  the  arms  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguefe.  They  prevailed  upon  thoufands  of  various  difperfed 
tribes  to  embrace  their  religion,  and  thefe  foon  induced  others  to  fol- 
low their  example,  magnifying  the  peace  and  tranquility  they  enjoyed 
under  the  direftion  of  the  fathers. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  trace  with  precifion  all  the  fteps  which 
were  taken  in  the  accomplilhment  of  fo  extraordinary  a  conqueft  over 
the  bodies  and  minds  of  fo  many  people.  The  Jefuits  left  nothing  un- 
done that  could  conduce  to  their  remaining  in  this  fubjedion,  or  that 
could  tend  to  increafe  their  number  to  the  degrees  requifite  for  a  well 
ordered  and  potent  fociety  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  above  34.0,000  families, 
feveral  years  ago,  were  fubjeft  to  the  Jefuits,  living  in  obedience, 
and  an  awe  bordering  upon  adoration,  yet  procured  without  any  vio- 
lence or  conftraint :  that  the  Indians  were  inftrufted  in  the  military  art 
with  the  moft  exa6h  difcipline,  and  could  raife  60,000  men  well  armed  : 
that  they  lived  in  towns  ;  they  were  regularly  clad  ;  they  laboured  in 
agriculture  ;  they  exercifed  manufaflures ;  fome  even  afpired  to  the  ele- 
gant arts  ;  and  that  nothing  could  equal  the  obedience  of  the  people  of 
thefe  miffions,  except  their  contentment  under  it.  Some  writers,  how- 
ever, have  treated  the  charader  of  thefe  Jefuits  with  great  feverity,  ac- 
cufing  them  of  ambition,  pride,  and  of  carrying  their  authority  to  fuch 
an  excefs  as  to  caufe  even  the  magiftrates,  who  are  always  chofen  from 
among  the  Indians,  to  be  corrected  before  them  with  ftripes,  and  to  fuf- 
fer  perfons  of  the  higheft  diftinftion,  within  their  jurifdidtions,  to  kifs 
the  hem  of  their  garments  as  the  greateft  honour.  The  priefts  them- 
feives  pofTefs  large  property,  all  manufaflures  are  their's,  the  natural 
produce  of  the  country  is  brought  to  them,  and  the  treafures  annually 
remitted  to  the  fuperior  of  the  order,  feem  to  evince  that  zeal  for  re- 
ligion is  not  the  only  motive  of  their  forming  thefe  miflions.  The  fa- 
thers will  not  permit  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peru,  whether  Spaniards^ 
|i/Ieftizos,  or  even  Indians,  to  come  within  their  miffions  in  Paraguay, 
Some  years  ago,  when  part  of  this  territory  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  the  Jefuits  refufed  to  comply  with  this  divifion,  or 
to  fufFer  themfelves  to  be  transferred  from  one  hand  to  another,  like 
cattle,  without  their  own  confent,  and  we  are  informed,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Gazette,  that  the  Indians  adlually  took  up  arms ;  but,  not- 
withftanding  the  exaftnefs  of  their  difcipline,  they  were  eafily,  and  with 
a  confiderable  flaughter,  defeated  by  the  European  troops,  who  were 
fent  to  quell  them. 

Spanish 
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Spanish  Islands  in  America. 

CUB  A.]  The  ifland  of  Cuba  is  fituated  between  19  and  23  deg.  north 
lat.  and  between  74  and  87  deg.  weft  long.  lOO  miles  to  the  fouth 
of  Cape  Florida,  and  75  north  of  Jamaica,  and  is  near  700  miles  in 
length,  and  generally  about  70  miles  in  breadth.  A  chain  of  hills  runs 
through  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  from  eaft  to  weft,  but  the  land  near 
the  fea  is  in  general  level  and  flooded  in  the  rainy  feafon,  when  the  fun 
is  vertical.  This  noble  ifland  is  fuppofed  to  have  the  beft  foil,  for  fo 
large  a  country,  of  any  in  America.  It  produces  all  the  commodities 
known  in  the  Weft  Indies^  particularly  ginger,  long  pepper,  and  other 
fpices,  caflia  iiftula,  maftic,  and  aloes.  It  alfo  produces  tobacco  and  fu- 
gar,  but  from  the  want  of  hands,  and  the  lazinefs  of  the  Spaniards,  not 
m  fuch  quantities  as  might  be  expefted.  It  is  owing  to  the  fame  caufe 
that  this  large  ifland  does  not  produce,  including  ail  its  commodities, 
fo  much  for  exportation  as  our  fmall  ifland  of  Antigua, 

The  courfe  of  the  rivers  is  too  fliort  to  be  of  any  confequence,  but 
there  are  feveral  good  harbours  in  the  ifland,  which  belong  to  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  as  that  of  St.  Jago,  facing  Jamaica,  ftrongly  fituated,  and 
well  fortified,  but  neither  populous  nor  rich.  That  of  the  Havannah, 
facing  Florida,  which  is  the  capital  city  of  Cuba,  and  a  place  of  great 
ilrength  and  importance,  containing  about  2000  houfes,  with  a  great 
number  of  convents  and  churches.  >  It  was  taken,  however,  by  the  coii^ 
rage  and  perfeverance  of  the  Englifli  troops,  in  the  laft  war,  but  reftored 
in  the  63d  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  like- 
wife  Cumberland  harbour,  and  that  of  Santa  Cruz,  a  confideraBle  town 
30  miles  eaft  of  the  Havannah. 

HISPANIOLA  or  St.  DOMINGO.]  This  ifland  was  at  firft  pof- 
fefl!ed  by  the  Spaniards  alone,  but  by  far  the  moft  confiderable  part  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  However,  as  the  Spaniards  were  the 
original  poflTeflTors,  and  ftill  continue  to  have  a  fliare  in  it,  Hifpaniola  is 
commonly  regarded  as  a  Spanifli  ifland. 

It  is  fituated  between  the  17th  and  21ft  deg.  of  north  lat.  and  the  6^th 
and  74th  of  weft  long,  lying  in  the  middle  between  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
and  is  450  miles  long,  and  150  broad.  The  face  of  the  country  prefents 
an  agreeable  variety  of  hills,  vallies,  woods,  and  rivers,  and  the  foil  is  al- 
lowed to  be  extremely  fertile,  producing  fugar,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco, 
rnaize,  and  calfava  root-  The  European  cattle  are  fo  multiplied  here,  that 
they  run  wild  in  the  woods,  and,  as  in  South  America,  are  hunted  for  iheir 
hides  and  tallow  only.  In  the  moft  barren  parts  of  the  rocks,  they  difco- 
vered  formerly  filver  and  gold.  The  mines,  however,  are  not  worked  now^ 
The  north-weft  parts,  which  are  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  French,  confift  of 
large  fruitful  plains,  which  produce  the  articles  already  mentioned  in  vail: 
abundance.  This  indeed  is  the  beft  and  moft  fruitful  part,  of  the  beft 
and  moft  fertile  ifland  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  perhaps  in  the  world. 

The  moft  ancient  town  in  this  ifland,  and  in  all  the  new  world,  built 
by  Europeans,  is  St.  Domingo.  It  was  founded  by  Bartholomew  Colum  - 
bus, brother  to  the  admiral,  in  1504,  who  gave  it  that  name  in  honour 
of  his  father  Dominic,  and  by  which  the  whole  ifland  is  fometirnes  named, 
efpecially  by  the  French.  It  is  fituated  on  a  fpacious  harbour,  and  is  a 
large  well-built  city,  inhabited,  like  the  other  Spanifli  towiis,  by  a  mix- 
ture of  Europeans,  Creoles,  Mulattos,  Meftices,  and  Negroes, 
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The  French  towns  are.  Cape  St.  Francois,  the  capital,  which  is  nei- 
ther walied  npr  paled  in,  and  is  fa:d  to  have  only  two  batteries,  one  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  the  other  before  the  town.  It  contains  about 
fcooo  Whites  and  Blacks.  Leogane,  though  inferior  in  point  of  fi2;e,  is 
a  good  port,  a  place  of  confiderable  trade,  and  the  feat  of  the  French 
government  in  that  ifland.  They  have  two  other  towns  conliderable  for 
their  trade,  Petit  Guaves,  and  Port  Louis. 

Jt  is  computed,  that  the  exports  of  the  French,  from  the  above  men* 
tioned  places,  are  not  lefs  in  value  than  i,2oo,ooo  l.  They  likewife  carry 
on  a  contraband  trade  with  the- Spaniards,  which  is  much  to  their  advan- 
tage, as  they  exchange  French  manufaftures  for  Spanifli  dollars. 

PORTO  RICO.]  Situated  between  64and67deg  weft  long,  and  in 
iS  deg.  north  lat.  lying  between  Hifpaniola  and  St.  Cliriilopher's,  is 
ICO  miles  long,  and  40  broad.  The  foil  is  beautifully  diveriified  with 
woods,  vallies,  and  plains:  and  is  extremely  fertile,  producing  the  fame 
fruits  as  the  other  iilands.  It  is  well  watered  with  fprings  and  rivers  ; 
but  the  ifland  is  unhealthfal  in  the  rainy  feafons.  It  was  on  account  of 
the  gold  that  the  Spaniards  fettled  here,  but  th-ere  is  no  longer  any  con- 
fiderable quantity  of  this  m.etal  found  in  it. 

Porto  Rico,  the  capital  town,  ftands  in  a  little  ifland  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  main  ifland,  forming  a  capacious  harbour,  and  joined  to  the  chief 
ifland  by  a  caafey,  and  defended  by  forts  and  batteries,  which  render  the 
town  almoft  inacceffible.  It  was,  however,  taken  by  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
and  afterwards  by  the  earl  of  Cumberland.  It  is  better  inhabited  than 
mofi  of  the  Spanifli  tov.'ns,  becaufe  it  is  the  centre  of  the  contraband  trade 
carried  on  by  the  Englifh  and  French  with  the  king  of  Spain's  fubje£ls. 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS.]  Situated  at  the  eaft  end  of  Porto  Rico,  are 
extremely  fmall. 

TRINIDAD.]  Situated  between  59  and  62  d^.  weft  long,  and  in  10 
deg.  north  lat.  lies  between  the  ifland  of  Tobago  and  the  Spanifli  Main^ 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  S freights  of  Paria.  It  is  about  90  miles 
long,  and  60  broad  ;  and  is  sen  unhealthy,  but  fruitful  foil,  producing 
fugar,  fine  tobacco,  indigo,  ginger,  variety  of  fruit,  and  fome  cotton- 
trees,  and  Indian  corn.  It  was  taken  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1595,, 
and  by  the  French  in  1676,  who  plundered  the  ifland  and  extorted  money 
from  the  inhabitants. 

MARGARETTA.]  Situated  in  64  deg.  weft  long,  and  in  11  N.  lat. 
feparated  from  the  coaft  of  New  Andalufla,  in  Terra-Firma,  by  a  ftreight 
of  24  miles,  is  about  40  miles  in  length,  and  24  in  breadth  ;  and  being  al- 
ways verdant,  affords  a  moft  agreeable  profpe6l.  The  ifland  abounds  in 
pafrure,  in  maize  and  fruit ;  but  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  wood  and  water. 
There  was  once  a  pearl  fifiiery  on  its  coaft,  which  is  now  difcontinued. 

There  are  many  other  firiall  iflands  in  thefe  feas,  to  which  the  Spaniards 
haue  paid  no  attention.  We  fliall  therefore  proceed  round  Cape  Horn  into 
the  South  Seas,  v/here  thefirft  Spanifli  ifland  ofany  importance  is  CHILOEj, 
on  the  coaft  of  Chili,  which  has  a  governor  and  fome  harbours  well  fortified. 

JUAN  FERNANDES.]  Lying  in  83  deg.  weft  long,  and  33  fouth  lat. 
300  miles  weft  of  Chili.  This  ifland  is  uninhabited,  but  having  fome 
good  harbours,  it  is  found  extrem.ely  convenient  for  the  Engiifli  cruifers  to 
touch  at  and  water  ;  and  here  they  are  in  no  danger  of  being  difcovered, 
unlefs  when,  as  is  generally  the  cafe,  their  arrival  in  the  South  Seas,  an'<| 
their  motions  have  been  made  known  to  th«  Spaniards  by  our  good  friends 
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in  Brazil.  This  ifiand  is  famous  for  having  giv^en  rife  to  the  celebrate  i 
romance  of  Robinfon  Crufoe.  It  feems  one  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotf- 
man,  was  left  alhore  in  this  folitary  place  by  his  captain,  where  he  lived 
fome  years,  until  he  was  difcovered  by  captain  Woodes  Rogers,  in  1709  ; 
when  taken  up,  he  had  forgot  his  native  language,  and  could  fcarcely  be 
underftood,  /eeming  to  fpeak  his  words  by  halves.  He  was  dreffed  in  goats 
Ikins,  would  di-ink  nothing  but  water,  and  it  was  fome  time  before  he 
could  relifti  the  Ihip's  vi-dluals.  During  his  abode  in  this  ifiand,  he  had 
killed  500  goats,  which  he  caught  by  running  them  down  ;  and  he  marked 
as  many  more  on  the  ear,  which  he  let  go.  Some  of  thefe  were  caught, 
30  years  after,  by  lord  Anfon's  people  ;  their  venerable  afpe£l  and  ma- 
jeftie  beards  difcovered  ftrong  fymptoms  of  antiquity. 

Selkirk,  upon  his  return  to  England,  was  advifed  to  publiOi  an  account 
of  his  life  and  adventures  in  his  little  kingdom.  He  put  his  papers  into 
the  hands  of  Daniel  Defoe,  to  prepare  them  for  p^^jbii cation.  But  that 
induilrious  gehtleman,  by  the  help  of  thefe  papers  and  a  lively  fancy, 
transformed  Alexander  Selkirk  into  Robinfon  Crufoe,  and  returned  Sel- 
kirk his  papers  again,  after  defrauding  him,  by  this  piece  of  craft,  of  the 
benefits  he  was  fo  juftly  entitled  to  hope  from  them. 

The  other  illands  that  are  worth  mentioning  are,  the  Gallipago  iflcs, 
Situated  400  miles  weft  of  Peru,  under  the  equator  ;  aiid  thofe  in  the  bay 
of  Panama,  called  the  King's  or  Pearl  Iflands. 
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Containing  BRAZIL. 

Situation  and  extent. 
Miles.  Degrees. 
Length    2500  ?  i^^^^^^q^  S         equator  and  35  S.  latitude. 
Breadth     700  )  |    35  and  60  weft  longitude. 

~  ^    TJOUNDED  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amazon 

i^ouNDARiES.J  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  north  ;  by  the 

fame  ocean,  on  the  eaft;  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plata,  fouth  ;  and  by 

a  chain  of  mountains,  v/hich  divide  it  from  Farfiguay  and  the  country  of 

Amazons,  on  the  weft. 

On  the  coaft  are  three  fmall  ifiands,  where  fliips  touch  for  provlfions 

in  their  voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  viz.  Fernando,  St.  Barbara,  and  St. 

Catharine's. 

Seas,  bays,  harsours,  7  The  Atlantic  Ocean  waflies  the  coaft  of 
and  capes.  )   Brazil  on  the  north-eall;  arul  eaft,  up- 

wards of  3000  miles,  forming  feveral  fine  bays  and  harboui  s  ;  as  the  har- 
bours of  Pernambuco,  All-Saints,  Porto-Seguro,  the  port  and  h;irbcur 
of  R.io  Janeiro,  the  port  of  St.  Vincent,  the  harbour  of  St.  Gabriel,  and 
the  port  of  Ste  Salvador,  on  the  north  (here  of  the  river  La  Plata. 

The  principal  capes  are,  Cape  Roque,  Cape  St.  Augu.'tine,  Cape  Trio, 
and  Cape  St.  Mary,  the  moft  fbutherly  promontory  of  Bra?.il 

Face  of  the  country,  )  The  name  of  Brazil  was  given  to  this 
AIR,  CLIMATE,  AND  RIVERS.  )  CGuntry,  becaiiifc  it  was  obferved  to 
abound  with  a  wood  of  that  name.  To  the  northward  of  Brazil,  which 
lies  almoft  under  the  equator,  the  climate  is  hot,  boifterous,  and  unwhole- 
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fome,  fubject  to  great  rains  and  variable  winds,  particularly  in  the  months 
of  March  and  September,  when  they  have  fuch  deluges  of  rain,  with, 
florins  and  tornadoes,  that  the  country  is  overflowed.  But  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  that 
enjoys  a  more  ferene  and  wholefome  air,  refreftied  with  the  foft  breezes 
of  the  pcean  on  one  hand,  and  the  cool  breath  of  the  mountains  on  the 
other.  1  he  land  near  the  coaft  is,  in  general,  rather  low  than  high, 
but  exceeding  pleafant,  it  being  interfperfed  with  meadows  and  woods  ; 
but,  on  the  weft,  far  within  land,  are  mountains,  from  whence  ilTue 
jii^iny  noble  ftreams,  that  fall  into  the  great  rivers  Amazon  and  La  Plata, 
Others  running  acrofs  the  country  from  call  to  weft,  till  they  fall  into  the 
Atlantic' Ocean,  after  meliorating  the  lands  which  they  annually  over- 
ilovv,  and  turning  the  fugar  mills  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe. 

Sou,  AND  PRODUCE.]  In  general,  the  fpil  is  extremely  fruitful,  pro- 
ducing fugar,  which  being  clayed,  is  whiter  and  finer  than  our  Mufco- 
vado,  as  we  call  our  unrefined  fugar.  Alfo  tobacco,  hides,  indigo,  ipeca- 
cuanha, balfam  of  Copaiba,  Brazil  wood,  which  is  of  a  red  colour,  hard 
and  dry,  and  is  chiefly  ufed  in  dying,  but  not  the  red  of  the  beft  kind  ;  it 
has  likewife  fome  place  in  medicine,  as  a  ftomachic  and  reftringent. 

The  anim.als  here  are  the  fame  as  in  Peru  and  Mexico.  The  produce 
of  the  foil  was  found  very  fuflicient  for  fubfifting  the  inhabitants,  until  the 
mines  of  gold  and  diamonds  were  difcovered  ;  thefe,  with  the  fugar  plan- 
rations,  occupy  fo  many  hands,  that  agriculture  lies  negledled ;  and,  in 
confequence,  Brazil  depends  upon  Europe  for  its  daily  food. 

Inhabitants,  manners,  and  customs.]  The  portrait  given  us 
of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Portuguefe  -n  America,  by  the  molt 
judicious  travellers,  is  very  far  from  being  favourable.  They  are  de- 
fer! bed  as  a  people,  who,  while  funk  in  the  moft  eifeminate  luxury,  prac- 
tife  the  rnoft  defperate  crimes.  Of  a  temper  hypocritical  and  difl!embling  ; 
of  little  fmcerity  in  converfation,  or  honefty  in  dealing  ;  lazy,  proud,  and 
cruel.  In  their  diet,  penurious ;  for,  like  the  inhabitants  of  moft  fouthern 
climates,  they  are  much  more  fond  of  fhevy,  ftate,  and  attendance,  thaa 
of  the  pleafures  of  free  fociety,  and  of  a  good  table  ;  yet  their  feafts, 
which  are  feldom  made,  are  fumptuous  to  extravagance.  When  they  ap- 
pear abroad,  they  caufe  themfelves  to  be  carried  out  in  a  kind  of  cotton 
hammock,  called  Serpentines,  which  are  borne  on  the  Negroes  Ihoulders^ 
by  the  help  of  a  bamboo,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long.  Moft  of 
thefe  hammocks  are  blue,  and  adorned  with  fringes  of  the  fame  colour  ; 
they  have  ^  velvet  pillow,  and  above  the  head  a  kind  of  tefter,  with  cur- 
tains ;  fo  that  the  pej-fon  carried  cannot  be  feen,  unlefs  he  pleafes  ;  but 
'may  either  lie  down  or  fit  up,  leaning  on  his  pillow.  When  he  has  a 
mind  to  be  feen,  he  pulls  the  curtains  afide,  and  falute^  his  acquaintance 
whom  he  meets  ip  the  ftreets  ;  for  they  take  a  pride  in  complimenting 
jeach  other  in  thei?  hammocks,  and  will  even  hold  long  conferences  with 
them  in  the  ftreets  j  but  then  the  two  flaves  who  carry  them,  make  ufe 
of  a  ftrong  well-made  liaff,  with  an  iron  fork  at  the  upper  end,  and  pointed 
below  with  iron  ;  this  they  ftickfaftin  the  ground,  and  reft  the  bamboo, 
to  which  the  hammock  is  fixed  on  two  of  thefe,  till  their  mafter's  bu- 
fmefs  or  compliment  is  over.  Scarce  any  man  of  fafhion,  or  any  lady, 
jyill  pafs  the  ftreets  without  being  carried  in  this  manner. 

Trade  AND  chief  towns.]  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  refidence  of  the 
viceroy,  and  by  fome  reckoned  the  capital  of  the  Biazils,  is  a  rich  and 
populous  city,  i'landing  about  two  leagues  fiom  the  fea,  on  a  bay  formed 
by  the  river  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  iometimes  called  St.  Sebaftian  from 
'  ^  -   ^  •      '    ■  the 
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die  name  of  its  citadel.  It  has  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  port,  which 
is  now  more  reforted  to  than  any  other  in  Brazil,  on  account  of  the  gold 
and  diamonds  which  are  found  in  the  mountains  of  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring province. 

St.  Salvador,  or  as  it  is  fometimes  called,  the  city  of  Bahia,  is  fituated 
in  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  and  has  a  noble,  fpacious,  and  commodious  har- 
bour. It  is  built  upon  a  high,  fteep  rock,  having  the  fea  upon  one  fide, 
and  a  lake,  forming  a  crefcent,  invefting  it  almoft  wholly,  fo  as  nearly  to 
join  the  fea,  on  the  other.  This  fituation  makes  it  in  a  manner  impreg- 
nable by  nature,  and  they  have  befides  added  to  it  very  ftrong  fortifica- 
tions. It  is  populous,  magnificent,  and,  beyond  comparifon,  the  moft 
gay  and  opulent  city  in  the  Brazils,  and  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  the 
viceroy.  A  confiderable  trade  is  carried  on  in  this  city  ;  the  ftreets  are 
crowded  with  Negroes  of  both  fexes,  quite  naked,  except  a  piece  of  cloth 
wrapped  round  their  middles.  I'here  are  alfo  fhops,  and  other  public 
places,  where  thefe  poor  creatures  Hand  for  fale,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  cattle  in  our  markets.  The  trade  of  Portugal  is  carried  on  upon  the 
fame  exclulive  plan  on  which  feveral  nations  of  Europe  trade  with  their 
colonies  of  America,  but  it  does  not,  as  formerly,  refemble  the  Spanilh 
method  of  fending  out  annual  fleets  at  Hated  times.  The  trade  of  the 
Brazils  is  at  prefent  not  only  very  great,  but  increafes  yearly  ;  and  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  richefl,  moft  flourilhing,  and  moft  growing  eftablifh- 
ments  of  any  in  America.  This  is  the  lefs  furprifing,  as  the  Portuguefe 
have  opportunities  of  fupplying  themfelves  with  Haves  for  their  feveral 
works  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  any  other  European  power  that  has  fet- 
tlements  in  America  ;  they  being  the  only  European  nation  that  has  efta- 
bliftied  colonies  in  Africa,  and  from  hence  they  import  between  40  and 
50,000  Negroes  annually,  all  of  which  go  into  the  amount  of  the  cargo 
of  the  Brazil  fleets  for  Europe.  Of  the  diamonds  there  is  fuppofed  to  be 
returned  to  Europe  to  the  amount  of  1 30,000 1.  This,  with  the  fugar,  the 
tobacco,  the  hides,  the  valuable  drugs  for  medicine  and  manufa<Slures,  may 
give  fome  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  trade,  not  only  to  Portugal,  but  to 
ail  the  trading  powers  of  Europe.  Their  exports  of  fugar,  within  50  years, 
is  grown  much  greater  than  it  was,  though  anciently  it  made  almoft  the 
whole  of  their  exportable  produce,  and  they  were  without  rivals  in  the 
trade.  Their  tobacco  is  remarkably  good,  though  not  raifed  in  fuch  large 
quantities  as  in  our  American  colonies.  The  northern  and  fouthern  parts 
of  Brazil  abound  with  horned  cattle;  thefe  are  hunted  for  their  hides 
only,  of  which  no  lefs  than  20,000  are  fent  annually  to  Europe. 

The  Portuguefe  were  a  coniiderable  time  poflefled  of  Brazil  before  they 
difcovered  the  treafures  of  gold  and  diamonds,  which  have  fince  made  it 
fo  confiderable.  The  gold  alone,  great  part  of  which  is  coined  in  America, 
amounts  to  near  four  millions  fterling  ;  but  part  of  this  is  brought  from 
their  colonies  in  Africa,  together  v/ith  ebony  and  ivory. 

The  chief  commodities  the  European  fhips  carry  thither  in  return,  are 
not  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  produce  of  Portugal :  they  conflft  of  the  woollen 
goods,  of  all  kinds,  from  England,  France,  and  Holland ;  the  linens 
and  laces  of  Holland,  France  and  Germany  ;  the  fllks  of  France  and 
Italy  ;  fllk  and  thread  ftockings,  hats,  ]ead,  tin,  pewter,  iron,  copper, 
and  all  forts  of  utenfils  wrought  in  thefe  metals,  from  England  :  as  well 
as  fait  fifli,  beef,  flour,  and  cheefe.  Cii  they  have  from  Spain  ;  wine, 
with  fome  fruit,  is  nearly  all  they  are  fupplied  with  from  Portugal. 

England  is,  at  prefent,  moft  interefted  in  the  trade  of  Portugal,  both  for 
home  confumption,  and  what  they  want  for  the  ufe  of  the  Brazils.  How- 
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ever,  the  French  have  become  very  dangerous  rivals  to  us  in  this,  as  in 
jmany  other  branches  of  trade. 

Histoid y  and  government.]  This  country  was  firft  difcovered  by 
Americus  Velpufio,  in  1498  ;  but  the  Portuguefe  did  not  plant  it  till 
1 549,  when  they  fixed  themfelves  at  the  Bay  of  All- Saints,  and  founded 
the  city  of  St.  Salvador.  They  met  with  fome  interruption  at  firft  from 
the  court  of  Spain,  who  confidered  the  whole  continent  of  South  America 
as  belonging  to  them.  However,  the  affair  was  at  length  made  up  by 
treaty  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Portuguefe  fhould  pofTefs  all  the  coun- 
try lying  between  the  two  great  rivers  Ama2;on  and  Plata,  which  they 
llill  enjoy.  The  French  alfo  made  fome  attempts  to  plant  colonies  on 
this  coaft,  but  were  driven  from  thence  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  remained 
without  a  rival  till  the  year  1580,  when,  in  the  very  meridian  of  pro- 
fperity,  they  were  ftruck  by  one  of  thofe  blows  which  inftantly  decides 
the  fate  of  kingdoms  :  Don  Sebaftian,  the  king  of  Portugal,  loft  his  life 
in  an  expedition  againft  the  Moors  in  Africa,  and  by  that  event  the  Por- 
tuguefe loft  their  liberty,  being  abforbed  into  the  Spanifli  dominions. 

The  Dutch,  foon  after  this,  having  thrown  olF  the  Spanifti  yoke,  and 
iiot  fatisfied  with  fupporting  their  independency  by  a  fuccefsful  defenfive 
war,  and  flufhed  . with  the  juvenile  ardor  of  a  growing  commonwealth, 
they  purfued  the  Spaniards  into  the  remoteft  recelTes  of  their  extenfive 
territories,  and  grew  rich,  powerful,  and  terrible,  by  the  fpoils  of  their 
former  mafters.  They  particularly  attacked  the  poffelTions  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe ;  they  took  almoft  all  their  fortreffes  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  then 
turned  their  arms  upon  Brazil,  where  they  took  feven  of  the  captainfliips, 
or  provinces  ;  and  would  have  fubdued  the  whole  colony  had  not  their 
career  been  ftopt  by  the  archbifhop,  at  the  head  of  his  monks,  and  a 
few  fcattercd  forces.  The  Dutch  were,  however,  about  the  year  1654, 
entirely  driven  out  of  Brazil  ;  but  their  Weft  India  company  ftill  con- 
tinuing their  pretenfions  to  this  country,  and  harraffing  the  Portuguefe 
at  fea,  the  latter  ?.|^reed,  in  i66t,  to  pay  the  Dutch  eight  tuns  of  gold, 
to  relinquilh  their  intereft  in  that  country,  which  was  accepted  ;  and  the 
Portuguefe  have  remained  in  peaceable  pollefiion  of  all  Brazil  from  that 
time  till  about  the  end  of  1762,  when  the  Spanifli  governor  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  hearing  of  a  v/ar  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  took,  after  a 
month's  fiege,  the  Portuguefe  frontier  fortrefs  called  St.  Sacrament ;  butj 
by  the  treaty  of  peace,  it  was  reftored. 


FRENCH  AMERICA. 

THE  pofTeffions  and  claims  of  the  French  before  the  late  vvar,  as 
appears  by  their  maps,  confifted  of  almoft  the  whole  continent  of 
North  America;  which  vaft  country  they  divided  into  two  great  provinces, 
the  northern  of  which  they  called  Canada  (comprehending  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  Britifh  province  of  that  name)  and  in  which  they  included 
a  great  part  of  our  provinces  of  New  York,  New  England,  and  New- 
Scotland.  The  fouthern  province  they  called  Louifiana,  in  which  they 
included  a  part  of  Carolina,  This  diftribution,  and  the  military  diipo- 
iition  which  the  French  made  to  fupport  it,  formed  the  principal  caufe 
«f  the  laft  war  between  Great  Britain  and  that  nation,  the  iffue  of  which 
is  well  known  to  all  the  world.  For  while  the  French  were  rearing  their 
infant  colonies,  and  with  the  moft  fanguine  hopes,  forming  vaft  defigns 
©fsn  extenfive  empire,  one  wrong  ftep  in  their  politics  loft  them  the  whole  ; 
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tlieir  imaginary  empire,  which  exifted  only  upon  the  face  of  their  maps, 
vanilhed  like  fmoke.  They  over-rated  their  llrength  ;  and  by  commen- 
cing hoftilities  many  years  too  foon,  they  were  driven  from  Canada,  and 
forced  to  yield  to  Great  Britain  all  that  fine  country  of  Louifiana  eaft- 
ward  of  the  Miffifippi.  At  the  treaty  of  peace,  however,  they  were  al- 
lowed to  keep  poffeilion  of  the  weftern  banks  of  that  river,  and  the  fmall 
town  of  New  Orleans,  near  the  mouth  of  it ;  which,  in  1769,  they  ceded 
to  Spain,  for  reafons  unknown  to  the  public. 

The  French,  therefore,  from  being  one  of  the  greatell  European  powers 
in  that 'quarter,  and  to  the  BrltiOi  colonies  a  very  dangerous  neighbour 
and  rival,  have,  in  the  manner  we  have  feen,  loft  all  footing  in  North 
America  ;  but  on  the  fouthern  continent  they  have  ftill  a  fettlement  which 
is  called  Cayenne,  or  Equino£lial  France,  and  is  fituated  between  the 
equator  and  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  betv/een  the  50th  and  55  th 
of  weft  longitude.  It  extends  240  miles  along  the  coaft  of  Guiana,  and 
near  3C0  miles  within  land  ;  bounded  by  Surinam,  on  the  north  ;  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  eaft;  by  Amazonia,  fouth ;  and  by  Guiana  weft.  The 
chief  town  is  Caen. 

All  the  coaft  is  very  low,  but  within  land  there  are  fine  hills  very  proper 
for  fettlements ;  the  French  have,  hov.'ever,  not  yet  attended  them  fo  far 
as  they  might  j  but  they  raife  the  fame  commodities  which  they  have  from 
the  V/eft  India  illands,  and  in  no  inconuderable  quantity.  They  have 
alfo  taken  polTefTion  of  the  ifiand  of  Cayenne,  on  this  coaft,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  that  name,  which  is  about  45  miles  in  circumference.  The 
ifiand  is  very  unhealthy  ;  but  having  fome  good  harbours  the  French  have 
here  fome  fettlements,  which  raife  fugar  and  coffee. 

French   Islands   in  America. 

THE  French  were  amongft  the  laft  nations  who  made  fettlements 
in  the  Weft  Indies ;  but  they  made  ample  amends  by  the  vigour 
v/ith  which  they  purfued  them,  and  by  that  chain  of  judicious  and  admir- 
able meafures  which  they  ufed  in  drav/ing  from  them  every  advantage 
that  the  nature  of  the  climate  would  yield  ;  and  in  contending  againft 
the  difficulties  which  it  threw  in  their  way. 

They  are  fenfible  that  as  the  mother  country  is  ultimately  to  receive  all 
the  benefit  of  their  labours  and  acquifitions,  the  profperity  of  their  planta- 
tions muft  be  derived  from  the  attention  with  which  they  are  regarded  at 
home.  For  this  reafon,  the  plantations  are  particularly  under  the  care  and 
infpeclion  of  the  council  of  commerce,  a  board  compofed  of  twelve  of  the 
m.oft  confiderable  officers  of  the  crown,  affifted  by  the  deputies  of  all  the 
confiderable  trading  towns  and  cities  in  France,  who  are  chofen  out  of  the 
richeft  and  mcft  intelligent  of  their  traders,  and  paid  a  handfome  falary 
for  their  attendance  at  Paris,  from  the  funds  of  their  refpedlive  cities.  This 
council  fits  once  a  week,  when  the  deputies  propofe  plans  for  redrefting 
every  grievance  in  trade,  for  railing  the  branches  that  are  fallen,  for  ex- 
tending new  ones,  for  fupporting  the  old,  and,  in  fine,  for  every  thing 
that  may  improve  the  working,  or  promote  the  vent  of  their  manufaflures, 
according  to  their  own  lights,  or  to  the  inftruftion  of  their  conftituents. 
When  they  are  fatisfied  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  any  regulation,  they  propofe 
it  to  the  royal  council,  where  their  report  is  always  received  with  particu- 
lar attention.  An  edi6l  to  enforce  it  accordingly  ifTues ;  and  is  executed 
with  a  punftuality  that  diftinguifties  their  government,  and  which  alone, 
can  render  the  wifeft  regulations  any  thing  better  than  ferious  mockeries. 
To  this  body  the  care  of  the  plantations  is  particularly  intrufted. 
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The  government  of  their  feveral  colonies,  is  a  governor,  an  intendant, 
and  a  royal  council.  The  governor  is  invefted  with  a  great  deal  of  power  ; 
which,  however,  on  the  iide  of  the  crown,  is  checked  by  the  intendant, 
who  has  the  care  of  the  king's  rights,  and  whatever  relates  to  the  revenue  : 
and  on  the  fide  of  the  people,  it  is  checked  by  the  royal  council,  whofe 
©fiice  it  is  to  fee  that  the  people  are  not  opprefTed  by  the  one,  nor  defrauded 
by  the  other :  and  they  are  all  checked  by  the  conftant  and  jealous  eye 
which  the  government  at  home  keeps  over  them  ;  the  officers  of  all  the 
ports  of  France  being  charged  under  the  fevereft  penalties,  to  interrogate 
captains  of  Ihips  coming  from  the  colonies,  concerning  the  reception 
they  met  with  at  the  ports  to  which  they  have  failed,  how  juflice  was 
adminiilered  to  them,  what  charges  they  were  made  liable  to,,  and  of 
what  kinds. 

That  the  colonies  may  be  as  little  burdened  as  pofiible,  and  that  the 
governor  may  have  lefs  temptation  to  ftir  up  troublefome  intrigues,  or 
favour  faftions  in  his  government,  his  falary  is  paid  by  the  crown  :  he  has 
HQ  perquifites,  and  is  ftridly  forbidden  to  carry  on  any  trade,  or  to  have 
any  plantations  in  the  iflands  or  on  the  continent ;  or  any  intereft  what- 
ever, in  goods  or  lands,  within  his  government,  except  the  houfe  he  lives 
m-f  and  a  garden  for  his  convenience  and  recreation-  AH  the  other  officers 
are  paid  by  the  crown,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  mother  country.  The 
fo-rtifications  are  built  and  repaired,  and  the  foldiers  paid  out  of  the  fame 
fands. 

In  general,  their  colonies  pay  no  taxes ;  but  when  upon  any  extraordi- 
nary emergency,  taxes  have  been  raifed,  they  were  very  moderate.  The 
d'uties  upon  the  export  of  their  produce  at  the  Weft  India  iflands,  or  at  its 
import  into  France,  are  next  to  nothing  :  in  both  places  hardly  making 
two  per  cent.    What  commodities  go  to  them  pay  no  duties  at  all. 

Their  other  regulations,  refpeding  the  judges  of  the  admiralty,  law- 
luits,  recovery  of  debts,  lenity  to  fuch  as  have  fuffered  by  earthquakes, 
hurricanes,  or  bad  feafons  ;  the  peopling  their  colonies,  number  of 
whites  to  be  employed  by  the  planters,  and,  lailly,  the  management  of 
negroes,  cannot  be  fufiicienrly  admired;  and  would,  doubtlefs,  be  of 
great  ufe,  were  fome  of  them  introduced  into  our  fugar  iflands,  where 
proper  regulations  in  manyrefpedls  feem  to  be  much  wanted. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  French  colony  upon  the  Spanilh  ifland 
of  Hifpaniola,  or  St.  Domingo,  as  the  moll  important  and  valuable  of 
ail  their  foreign  fettlements,  and  which  they  poffefs  through  the  indolence 
©f  the  Spaniards  on  that  ifland,  or  the  partiality  of  their  court  to  the 
French  nation.  We  {hall  next  proceed  to  the  iflands  of  which  the  French 
have  the  fole  pofTeilion,  beginning  with  the  large  and  important  one  of 
MARTINICO.]  Which  is  fituated  between  14  and  15  deg.  of  north 
lat.  and  61  deg.  weft  long,  lying  about  40  leagues  north-weft  of  Barba- 
dots,  is  about  60  miles  in  length,  and  half  as  much  in  breadth.  The 
iinland  part  of  it  is  hilly,  from  which  are  poured  out  upon  every  fide,  a 
number  of  agreeable  and  ufeful  rivers,  which  adorn  and  enrich  this  ifland 
in  a  high  degree.  The  produce  of  the  foil  is  fugar,  cotton,  indigo, 
g;inger,  and  fuch  fruits  as  are  found  in  the  neighbouring  iflands.  But 
fugar  is  here,  as  in  all  the  Weft  India  iflands,  the  principal  commodity, 
of  which  they  export  a  confiderable  quantity  annually.  Martinico  is  the 
refidence  of  the  governor  of  the  French  iflands  in  thefe  feas.  Its  bays  and 
harbours  are  numerous,  fafe  and  commodious;  and  fo  well  fortified,  that 
they  ufed  to  bid  defiance  to  the  Englifli,  who  in  vain  attempted  this  place. 
However,  in  the  laft  war,  when  the  Britilh  arms  were  triumphant  in  every 
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quarter  of  the  globe,  this  ifland  was  added  to  the  Britifli  empire,  but  it 
was  given  back  at  the  treaty  of  peace. 

GUADALUPE.]  So  called  by  Columbus,  from  the  refemblance  of  its 
jnountains  to  thofe  of  that  name  in  Spain,  is  fituated  in  i6  deg.  north  lat, 
and  in  62  weft  long,  about  30  leagues  north  of  Martinico,  and  almoll  as 
much  fouth  of  Antigua ;  being  45  miles  long,  and  38  broad.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  fmall  arm  of  the  fea,  or  rather  a  narrow  channel, 
through  which  no  Ihips  can  venture  ;  but  the  inhabitants  pafs  it  in  a  ferry- 
boat. Its  foil  is  equally  fertile  with  that  of  Martinico,  producing  fugar, 
cotton,  indigo,  ginger,  Sec.  This  ifland  is  in  a  flourifliing  condition, 
and  its  exports  of  ginger  almoft  incredible.  Like  Martinico,  it  was  for- 
merly attacked  by  the  Englifli,  who  gave  up  the  attempt;  but  in  1759,  it 
was  reduced  by  the  Britifti  arms,  and  was  given  back  at  the  peace  of  1763. 

St.  LUCIA.]  Situated  in  I4deg.  north  lat.  and  in  61  deg.  weft  Ion. 
80  miles  north-weft  of  Barbadoes,  is  23  miles  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth. 
It  received  its  name  from  being  difcovered  on  the  day  dedicated  to  the 
virgin  martyr  St.  Lucia.  The  Englifli  firft  fettled  on  this  ifland  in  1637. 
From  this  time  they  met  with  various  misfortunes  from  the  natives  and 
French  ;  and  at  length  it  was  agreed  on  between  the  latter  and  the  Eng- 
lifli, that  this  ifland  together  with  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent,  fliould  re- 
main neutral.  But  the  French,  before  the  late  war  broke  out,  began  to 
fettle  thefe  iflands ;  which  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  were  yielded  up  to 
Great  Britain,  and  this  ifland  to  France.  The  foil  of  St.  Lucia,  in  the 
vallies,  is  extremely  rich.  It  produces  excellent  timber,  and  abounds  in 
pleafant  rivers,  and  well  fituated  harbours ;  and  is  now  declared  a  free 
port  under  certain  reftriclions. 

St.  BARTHOLEMEW,  DESEADA,  7     Are  three  fmall  iflands 
AND  MARIGALANTE  flying  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  Antigua  and  St.  Chriftopher's,  and  are  of  no  great  confequence  to  the 
French,  except  in  time  of  war,  when  they  give  flielter  to  an  incredible 
number  of  privateers,  which  greatly  annoy  our  Weft  India  trade.  It 
would  be  therefore  good  policy  in  Great  Britain,  upon  the  breaking  out 
of  a  war  with  France,  immediately  to  take  pofleflion  of  thefe  iflands, 
which  would  feem  to  be  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty,  as  they  have  been 
frequently  reduced  by  the  Englifli,  and  as  frequently  given  back  to  the 
French;  who  have  often  and  upon  many  occafions,  experienced  the  ge- 
jierofltyof  the  Britifli  court. 
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Containing  SURINAM,    on  the  Continent  of 
South  America. 

AFTER  the  Portuguefe  had  difpoflfefl'ed  the  Dutch  of  Brazil  in  the 
manner  we  have  feen  ;  and  after  they  had  been  entirely  removed 
qutof  North  America,  they  were  obliged  to  confole  themfelves  with  their 
rich  poflTefiions  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  to  flt  down  content  in  the  Weft: 
with  Surinam,  a  country  once  in  the  pofleflion  of  England,  but  of  no 
great  value  whilft  we  had  it,  and  which  we  ceded  to  them  in  exchange  for 
New  York  ;  and  with  two  or  three  fmall  and  barren  iflands  in  the  north 
fea,  not  far  from  the  Spanifli  Main. 

2  Surinam, 
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Surinam,  or  Dutch  Guiana,  is  fituated  between  5  and  7  deg. 'north 
lat.  extending  100  miles  along  the  coaft  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oro- 
noque,  north,  to  the  river  Maroni,  or  French  Guiana,  fouth.  The  cli- 
mate of  this  country  is  generally  reckoned  unwholefome  ;  and  a  confider- 
able  part  of  the  coafS:  is  low  and  covered  with  water.  The  chief  fettle- 
ment  is  at  Parimaribo,  a  large  and  populous  town,  built  on  the  river  Su- 
rinam 5  and  the  Dutch  have  extended  their  plantations  30  leagues  above 
the  mouth  of  this  river.  The  colony  is  now  in  the  moft  flourifhing  iitua- 
tion,  not  only  with  Europe,  but  with  the  Weil  India  illands.  Their  chief 
trade  coniifts  in  fugar,  a  great  deal  of  cotton,  coffee  of  an  excellent  kind, 
tobacco,  flax,  fkins,  and  fome  valuable  dying  drugs.  They  trade  with 
our  North  American  colonies,  who  bring  hither  horfes,  live  cattle,  and 
provifions  ;  and  take  home  a  large  quantity  of  molalTes ;  but  their  negroes 
are  only  the  refufe  of  thofe  they  have  for  the  Spanilh  market. 

Dutch  Islands  in  America. 

ST.  E  U  S  T  A  T  I  A.]  Situated  three  leagues  north-weft  of  St. 
Chriilopher's,  and  is  only  a  mountain  about  29  miles  in  com- 
pafs,  rifisag  out  of  the  fea  like  a  pyramid,  and  almofl  round.  But, 
though  fo  fmall,  and  inconveniently  laid  fout  by  nature,  the  induftry 
of  the  Dutch  has  made  it  turn  out  to  very  good  account ;  and  it  is  faid 
to  contain  5D00  whites,  and  15,000  Negroes.  The  fides  of  the 
mountain  are  laid  out  in  very  pretty  fettlements  ;  but  they  have  neither 
fprings  nor  rivers.  They  raife  here  fugar  and  tobacco  ;  and  this  ifland, 
as  well  as  CuralTou,  is  engaged  in  the  Spanilh  contraband  trade,  for  which, 
however,  it  is  not  fo  well  fituated  ;  and  it  draws  the  fame  advantage  from 
its  conilant  neutrality.  Its  fituation  renders  it  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the 
V/^ed  India  ifland s,  there  being  but  one  good  landing-place,  which  may 
be  eafily  defended  by  a  few  men  j  and  the  haven  is  commanded  by  a 
itrong  fort  *. 

CURASSOU.]  Situated  in  12  deg.  north  lat.  9  or  10  leagues  from  the 
continent  of  Terra  Firma,  is  30  miles  long  and  10  broad.  It  feems  as  if 
it  were  fated,  that  the  ingenuity  and  patience  of  the  Hollanders  fhould 
every  v/here,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  be  employed  in  fighting 
againft  an  unfriendly  nature  ;  for  the  ifland  is  not  only  barren,  and  de- 
pendent upon  the  rains  for  its  water,  but  the  harbour  is  naturally  one  of 
the  worft  in  America  :  yet  the  Dutch  have  entirely  remedied  that  defed; 
they  have  upon  this  harbour  one  of  the  largeil,  and  by  far  the  moft  ele- 
gant and  cleanly  towns  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The  public  buildings  are 
pum.ercus  andhandfome  ;  the  private  houfes  commodious ;  and  the  ma- 
gazines large,  convenient,  and  well  filled.  All  kind  of  labour  is  here 
performed  by  engines  ;  fome  of  them  fo  well  contrived,  that  fhips  are  at 
once  lifted  into  the  dock. 

Though  this  ifland  is  naturally  barren,  the  induftry  of  the  Dutch  has 
brought  it  to  produce  a  confiderable  quantity  both  of^  tobacco  and  fugar  ; 
it  has,  befides,  good  fait  works,  for  the  produce  of  which  there  is  abrifk 
demand  from  the  Englifn  iflands,  and  their  colonies  on  the  cpntinent.  But 
what  renders  this  ifland  of  moft  advantage  to  the  Dutch,  is  the  contraband 
trade  which  is  carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  and  the  Spaniards,  and 
their  harbour  being  the  rendezvous  to' all  nations  in  time  of  war. 

*  This  iHand  was  taken  by  admiral  Rodney,  in  1 78 1,  and  is  at  prefent  in  the  ^oL 
f^ffion  of  the  EiigliHi. 
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The  Dutch  (hips  from  Europe  touch  at  this  ifland  for  intelligence,  or 
pilots,  and  then  proceed  to  the  Spanifh  coafts  for  trade,  which  they  force 
with  a  flrong  hand,  it  being  very  difficult  for  the  Spanifh  guarda  coilas  to 
take  thefe  veiTels ;  for  they  are  not  only  ftout  (hips,  with  a  number  of 
guns,  but  are  manned  with  large  crev/s  of  chofen  feamen,  deeply  inte- 
refted  in  the  fafety  of  the  vefiel  and  the  fuecefs  of  the  voyage.  1  hey  have 
each  a  fliare  in  the  cargo,  of  a  value  proportioned  to  the  ftation  of  the 
owner,  fupplied  by  the  merchants  upon  credit,  and  at  prime  coft.  This 
animates  them  with  an  uncommon  courage,  and  they  fight  bravely,  be- 
caufe  every  man  fights  in  defence  of  his  own  property.  Befidesthis,  there 
is  aconftant  intercourfe  between  this  ifland  and  the  Spanifli  continent. 

CuraiTou  has  numerous  warehoufes,  always  full  of  the  commodities  of 
Europe  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  Here  are  all  forts  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth, 
laces,  fiiks,  ribbons,  iron  utenfils,  naval  and  military  {lores,  brandy,  the 
fpices  of  the  Moluccas,  and  the  callicoes  of  India,  white  and  painted. 
Hither  the  Dutch  Weft  India,  which  is  aifo  their  African  company,  annu- 
ally bring  three  or  four  cargoes  of  flaves ;  and  to  this  mart  the  Spaniards 
themfelves  come  in  fmall  vefTels,  and  carry  off  not  only  the  bell  of  the 
Negroes,  at  a  very  high  price,  but  great  quantities  of  all  the  above  forts 
of  goods  ;  and  the  feller  has  this  advantage,  that  the  refufe  of  warehoufes 
and  mercers  fhops,  with  every  thing  that  is  grown  unfafliionable  and  un- 
faleable  in  Europe,  go  off  here  extremely  well ;  every  thing  being  fuffi- 
ciently  recommended  by  its  being  European.  The  Spaniards  pay  in  gold 
andfilver,  coined,  or  in  bars,  cacao,  vanilla,  jefuit's  bark,  cochineal,  and 
other  valuable  commodities. 

The  trade  of  Curaffou,  even  in  time  of  peace,  is  faid  to  be  annually 
worth  to  the  Dutch  no  lefs  than  500,000 1.  but  in  time  of  war  the  profit  is 
ftill  greater,  for  then  it  becomes  the  common  emporium  of  the  Weil 
Indies :  it  affords  a  retreat  to  fhips  of  all  nations,  and  at  the  fame  time 
refufes  none  of  them  arms  and  ammunition  to  deftroy  one  another*  The 
intercourfe  with  Spain  being  then  interrupted,  the  Spanifh  colonies  have 
fcarcely  any  other  market  from  whence  they  can  be  well  fupplied  either 
with  flaves  or  goods.  The  French  come  hither  to  buy  the  beef,  pork, 
corn,  flour,  and  lumber,  which  the  Englifh  bring  from  the  continent  of 
North  America,  or  which  is  exported  from  Ireland  ;  fo  that,  whether  in 
peace  or  war,  the  trade  of  this  ifland  fiouriflies  extremely. 

The  trade  of  all  the  Dutch  American  fettlements  was  originally  carried 
on  by  the  Well:  India  comparhy  alone  :  at  prefent,  fuch  fliips  as  go  upon 
that  trade,  pay  two  and  a  half  per  cent  for  their  iicenfes  ;  the  company, 
however,  referve  to  themfelves  the  whole  of  what  is  carried  on  between 
Africa  and  the  American  iilands. 

The  other  iflands,  Bonaire  and  Aruba,  are  inconfiderable  in  them- 
felves, andfliould  be  regarded  as  appendages  to  Curaffou,  for  which  they 
are  chiefly  employed  in  raifing  cattle  and  other  provifions. 

The  fmall  iflands  of  Saba  and  St.  Martinis,  fltuated  at-  no  great  di  - 
fiance  from  St.  Eullatia,  hardly  deferve  to  be  mentioned  :  the  latter  is 
partly  inhabited  by  the  Englifli. 


Danish  Islands  in  America. 

ST.    THOMAS.  An  inconfiderable  member  of  the  Caribbees,  fltu- 
ated  in  64  deg.  V/eit.  Ion.  and  jS  North  lat,  about  15  miles 
in  circumference,  and  has  a  fafe  and  commodious  h^irbour. 
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St,  CROIX,  OR  SANTA  CRUZ.]  Another  fmall  and  unhealthy 
ifland,  lying  about  five  leagues  eaft  of  St.  Thomas,  ten  or  twelve  leagues 
in  length,  and  three  or  four  where  it  is  broadeft.  Thefe  iflands,  fo  long 
as  they  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Danifh  Weft  India  company,  were 
ill  managed,  and  of  little  confequence  to  the  Danes ;  but  that  wife  and 
benevolent  prince,  the  late  king  of  Denmark,  bought  up  the  company's 
ftock,  and  laid  the  trade  open  :  and  fince  that  time  the  ifland  of  St.  Tho- 
mas has  been  fo  greatly  improved,  that  it  is  faid  to  produce  upwards  of 
3000  hogfheads  of  fugar  of  1000  weight  each,  and  others  of  the  Weft 
Indian  commodities  in  tolerable  plenty.  In  time  of  war,  privateers  bring 
in  their  prizes  here  for  fale  ;  and  a  great  many  veffels  trade  from  hence 
along  the  Spanifti  Main^  and  return  with  money  in  fpecie  or  bars,  and 
valuable  merchandize.  As  for  Santa  Cruz,  from  a  perfed  defert  a  few 
years  fince,  it  is  beginning  to  fettle  faft ;  feveral  perfons  from  the  Englifh 
iflands,  fome  of  them  of  great  wealth,  have  gone  to  fettle  there,  and  have 
received  very  great  encouragement  to  do  fo. 

Thefe  two  nations,  the  Dutch  and  Danes  (and  we  may  now  add  the 
French)  hardly  deferve  to  be  mentioned  among  the  proprietors  of  America  ; 
their  poffeffions  there  are  comparatively  nothing.  But  as  they  appear  ex- 
tremely worthy  of  the  attention  of  thefe  powers,  and  as  the  ftiare  of  the 
Dutch  is  worth  to  them  at  leaft  600,000 1.  a  year,  what  muft  we  think  of 
our  extenfive  and  valuable  poffeffions  ?  what  attention  do  they  not  deferve 
from  us  ?  and  what  may  not  be  made  of  them  by  that  attention  ? 

"  There  feems  to  be  a  remarkable  providence  (fays  an  ingenious  and 
polite  writer)  in  cafting  the  parts,  if  I  may  ufe  that  expreffion,  of  the 
leveral  European  nations  who  aft  upon  the  ftage  of  America.  The  Spa- 
niard, proud,  lazy,  and  magnificent,  has  an  ample  walk  in  which  to 
expatiate ;  a  foft  climate  to  indulge  his  love  of  eafe,  and  a  profufion  of 
gold  and  filver  to  procure  him  all  thofe  luxuries  his  pride  demands,  but 
which  his  lazinefs  would  refufe  him. 

'*  The  Portugueze,  naturally  indigent  at  home,  and  enterprizing  rather 
than  induftrious  abroad,  has  gold  and  diamonds  as  the  Spaniard  has, 
wants  them  as  he  does,  but  polTeffes  them  in  a  more  ufeful,  though  a  lefs 
oftentatious  manner. 

"  The  Englilh,  of  a  reafoning  difpofition,  thoughtful  and  cool,  and  men 
of  bufinefs  rather  than  of  great  induftry,  impatient  of  much  fruitlefe 
labour,  abhorrent  of  confiraint,  and  lovers  of  a  country  life,  have  a  lot 
which  indeed  produces  neither  gold  nor  filver  ;  but  they  have  a  large  tra6t 
of  a  fine  continent;  a  noble  field  for  the  exercife  of  agriculture,  and  fuf- 
ficient  to  furnifh  their  trade  without  laying  them  under  great  difficulties. 
Intolerant  as  they  are  of  the  moft  ufeful  reftraints,  their  commerce  flou- 
rilhes  from  the  freedom  every  man  has  of  purfuing  it  according  to  his  own 
ideas,  and  directing  his  life  after  his  own  fafhion. 

"  The  French,  adive, lively,  enterprifing,  pliable,  and  politic ;  and  tho* 
changing  their  purfuits,  always  purfuing  theprefent  objed  with  eagernefs, 
are,  notwithftanding,  tradable  and  obedient  to  rules  and  laws,  which 
bridle  their  difpofitions,  and  wind  and  turn  them  to  proper  courfes.  Thefe 
people  have  a  country  (when  Canada  was  in  their  polTeffion)  where  more 
is  to  be  effeded  by  managing  the  people  than  by  cultivating  the  ground  ; 
where  a  peddling  commerce,  that  requires  conftant  motion,  fiourifhes, 
more  than  agriculture,  or  a  regular  traffic  ;  where  they  have  difficulties 
which  keep  them  alert  by  ftruggling  with  them,  and  where  their  obedi- 
ence to  a  wife  government  (meaning  the  excellent  regulations  already 

mentioned 
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jncntloned  refpefting  the  French  colonies  in  America)  ferves  them  for 
perfonal  wifdom.  In  the  iflands,  the  whole  is  the  work  of  their  policy, 
and  a  right  turn  their  government  has  taken. 

The  Dutch  have  got  a  rock  or  two,  on  which  to  difplay  the  miracles 
of  frugality  and  diligence  (which  are  their  virtues),  and  on  which  they 
have  exerted  thefe  virtues,  and  fhewn  thofe  miracles." 

TERR  A-I  NCOGNITA,  or  unknown  Countries. 
I  N    A  S  I  A. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  amazing  difcoveries  of  navigators, 
and  the  progrefs  made  in  geography,  fince  the  firfl  voyage  of  Co- 
lumbus, anno  1492,  there  ftill  remains  many  large  countries,  fome  of' 
them  abfoiutely  unknown,  and  others  very  fuperficially  furveycd. 

Towards  the  north-eaft,  are  Yefdo,  Kamtfchatflca,  and  other  countries* 
or  iflands,  which  the  Ruffians  are  daily  difcovering,  but  are  imperfeftly 
known  even  to  that  court,  and  fuppofed  to  be  joined  to  North  America, 
or  very  near  that  part  of  the  globe. 

Below  the  Molucca  ifles,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  are  New  Guinea,  New 
Zealand,  and  New  Holland,  regions  difcovered  as  far  as  44  deg.  Sout^ 
iat.  by  the  Englifli  and  Dutch  in  the  laft  century ;  and  in  1769  and  1770, 
were  farther  explored  by  captain  Cooke,  in  his  Majefty's  fhip  the  En- 
deavour, who  made  47  deg.  South,  From  his  important  journal  we  learn, 
that  New  Guinea  and  New  Zealand  are  large  iflands,  and  that  New  Hol- 
land (of  which  he  difcovered  above  2000  miles  on  the  eaftern  fide,  and 
named  New  South  Wales)  is  a  vaft  continent,  entirely  feparated  from  any 
diviflon  of  the  globe  known  to  us.  That  the  natives  go  naked,  are  black, 
and  men-eaters,  but  of  thofe  only  who  have  been  taken  in  v/ar. 

Befldes  thefe  countries,  the  Europeans  are  daily  making  difcoveries  of 
iflands  that  are  fcattered  up  and  down  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  fome  capes 
are  already  marked  in  our  charts  of  a  fuppofed  continent  towards  the  fouth 
pole,  for  the  difcovery  of  which  an  Englifli  fliip  was  fitted  out  in  1772, 
with  orders  to  fleer  due  fouth  from  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope  in  Africa. 

In  AFRICA. 

OF  this  quarter  of  the  globe  the  moderns  are  acquainted  with  the  fea- 
coafls  only,  and  thefe  very  imperfedlly  ;  the  internal  parts  being  un- 
knov/n  to  us,  nor  have  we  any  fatisfaftory  accounts  of  their  inhabitants, 
their  productions.,  or  their  trade.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the 
rivers  of  Africa  bring  down  large  quantities  of  gold,  and  it  is  equally- 
certain,  that  the  ancients  drew  prodigious  riches  from  a  country  blelTed 
with  a  variety  of  climates,  fome  of  them  the  finefl  in  the  world. 

In  AMERICA. 

IN  North  America,  towards  the  pole,  are  Labrador,  or  New  Britain, 
New  North  and  South  Wales,  New  Denmark,  &c.  very  little  known. 
The  inhabitants,  like  thofe  of  Nova  Zembla,  Greenland,  Greenland, 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia,  are  few,  and  thefe  favage ;  low  in  flature, 
and  of  an  ugly  appearance,  fcarcely  refembling  any  thing  human.  They 

live 
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live  upon  the  raw  flefh  of  whales,  bears,  foxes,  Sec.  and  go  mufHed  up  In 
ikins,  the  hairy  fides  next  their  bodies.  In  thefe  inhofpitabJe  regions,  their 
nights  (as  may  be  feen  in  the  table  of  climates  in  the  Introcluftion)  are 
from  one  to  fix  months,  and  the  earth  bound  up  in  impenetrable  fnow  ;  fo 
that  the  miferable  inhabitants  live  under  ground  great  part  of  the  year, 
i\gain,vvhen  the  fun  makeshis  appearance,  they  have  a  day  of  equal  length. 

All  that  vail  trad  on  the  back  of  the  Britifh  fettlements,  from  Canada 
and  the  lakes  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  wafhes  America  on  the  weft,  is 
perfedlly  unknown  to  us,  no  European  having  ever  travelled  thither. 
From  the  climate  and  fituation  of  the  country,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  fruit- 
ful ;  it  is  inhabited  by  innumerable  tribes  of  Indians,  many  of  whom  ufed 
to  refort  to  the  great  fair  of  Montreal,  even  from  the  diftance  of  looQ 
miles,  when  that  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

In  South  America,  the  country  of  Guiana,  extending  from  the  equa- 
tor to  the  eighth  degree  of  North  latitude,  and  bounded  by  the  river 
Oronoque  on  the  north,  and  the  Amazons  on  the  fouth,  is  unknown,  ex- 
cept a  flip  along  the  coaft,  where  the  French  at  Cayenne,  and  the  Dutch 
at  Surinam,  have  made  fome  fettlements ;  which  from  the  unhealthful- 
iiefs  of  the  climate,  almoft  under  the  equator,  and  other  caufes,  can 
liardly  be  extended  any  confiderable  way  back. 

The  couQtry  of  Amazonia,  fo  called  from  the  great  river  of  that  name, 
has  never  been  thoroughly  difcovered,  though  it  is  fituated  between  the 
European  colonies  of  Peru  and  Brazil,  and  every  where  navigable  by 
means  of  that  great  river  and  its  branches.  Some  attempts  have  been 
made  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  but  being  always  attended  with 
vaft  difficulties,  fo  that  few  of  the  adventurers  ever  returned  back,  and 
no  gold  being  found  in  the  country  as  they  expeded,  no  European  na- 
tion has  hitherto  made  any  fettlenient  there. 

Patagonia,  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  America,  is  fometlmes  de- 
scribed as  part  of  Chili:  but  as  neither  the  Spaniards,  nor  any  other 
European  nation,  have  any  colonies  here,  it  is  almoft  unknown,  and  is 
generally  reprefented  as  a  barren,  inhofpitable  country.  And  here  in 
52i  deg.  South  lat.  we  fall  in  with  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  having 
Patagonia  on  the  north,  and  the  iHands  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  on  the  fouth. 
Thefe  Streights  extend  from  eaft  to  weft  i  lo  leagues,  but  the  breadth  in 
fome  places  falls  fhort  of  one.  They  were  firft  difcovered  by  Magellan, 
a  Portuguefe  in  the  fervice  of  Spain,  who  failed  through  them,  in  the 
year  1520,  and  thereby  difcovered  a  pafTage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  or  Southern  Ocean.  He  has  been  fmce  confidered  as  the  firft  na~ 
vigator  that  failed  round  the  world,  but  having  loft  his  life  in  a  Ikirmifh 
with  fome  Indians  before  the  ftiips  returned^o  Europe,  the  honour  of 
-jDeing  the  firft  circumnavigator  has  been  difputed  in  favour  of  the  brave 
^)'ir  Francis  Drake,  v/ho,  in  1574,  pafTed  the  fame  Streight  in  his  way 
tQ  India,  from  which  he  returned  to  Europe  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
•In  i6i6,  La  ft/Iaire,  a  Dutchman,  keeping  'to  the  fouthward  of  thefe 
Streights,  difcovered  in  lat.  another  paffage,  fmce  known  by  the 
name  of  Streights  La  Maire,  and  this  paffage,  which  has  been  generally 
preferred  by  fucceeding  navigators,  is  called  doubling  Cape  Horn.  The 
author  of  Anfon's  Voyage,  however,  from  fatal  experience,  advifes  ma- 
riners to  keep  clear  of  thefe  Streights  and  iflands,  by  running  down  tq 
^ I  or  62  deg.  fouth  lat.  before  they  attempt  to  fet  their  face  wellward, 
towards  the  South  Seas  ;  but  the  extreme  long  nights,  and  the  intenfe 
cold  in  thofe  latitudes,  render  that  paflage  prafticabie  only  m  the  months 
of  Tanuary  and  February,  which  there  is  the  middle  of  fummer. 
r  J       J  ■  "       ■  A  N  E  vy 
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A  NEW  GEOGRAPHICAL  TABLE, 
Containing  the  Names  and  Situations  of  the  chief  Cities, 
Towns,  Seas,  Gulf,  Bays,  Streights,  Capes,  and  other 
renriarkable  Places  in  the  known  World.    Collecled  from 
the  mod  authentic  Charts,  Maps,  and  Obfervatibns. 

Pro^vinces,        Countries,      9uart,  Latitude 

D.  M. 

A  Berdeen,  Aberdeenlhire Scotland,  Europe 


X\  AcapulcoMexico, 
AdriaticSea,or  between 
G.  of  Venice, 
Adrianople,  Romania, 
Agra, 


North 


Amer. 


Long, 
D. 

57. 22N.  1-40  W„ 
17-ioN. 101-40  w. 


Air, 
Aleppo, 
Alexandria, 
Albany, 
Algiers, 
Amboyna, 

Amster  DAMjHoUand, 
Annapolis,  Nova-Scotia, 


Agra, 
Airfliire, 
Syria, 

Lower  Egypt,  Turkey, 
New  York,  North, 
Algiers,  Barbary, 
Amboyna  Ifle,Eaft  India, 
Netherlands, 
North 


Annapolis,  Maryland, 
Antioch,  Syria, 
Antwerp,  Brabant, 
Archipelago,  Iflands  of 
Archangel,  Dwina, 
Aftracan,  Aftracan, 
Athens,  Achaia, 
Atlant.  Ocean, feparates, 
AvA,  Ava, 

BAYofBifc.Coaft  of 
of  Beng.  Coaft  of 
Baltic  Sea,  between 


Baldivia, 
Balbec, 
Barcelona, 
Baftia, 
Bath, 
Bagdat, 
Baffora, 
Batavia, 
Bazil, 
Belfaft, 
Bender, 
Bergen, 
Berlin, 
Bern, 
Berwick, 
Belgrade, 
Bencoolen, 
Bilboa, 


Chili, 
Syria, 
Catalonia, 
Corfica  Ifle, 


Italy&Turkey,Europe,  Mediterranean  Sea, 

Turkey,         Europe    42-ooN.  26-30  E» 
Eaft  India,      Afia        26-43N.  76-30  E. 
Scotland,       Europe    55-30N.    4-35  W*, 
Turkey,        Afia        35-42N.  37-24  E. 

Africa  31-10N.  30-19  E. 
Amer.  42-48N.  73-30  W« 
Africa  36-5oN."  3-16  E. 
Afia  4-25  S. 127-25  E, 
Europe  52-23N.  5-04  E. 
Amer.  45-ooN.  64-00  W. 
North  Amer.     39-ooN.  76-50  W, 

Turkey,      ,  Afia        36-30N.  32-46  E. 
Netherlands,  Europe    51-13N.    4-29  E. 
Greece,         Europe,  Mediter.  Sea. 
Ruffia,  Europe    64-30N.  40-30  E. 

Ruffia,  Alia       47-ooN.  52-00  E, 

Turkey,         Europe    37-58N.  24-05  E, 
Eu.  Afia,  Afr.from  America. 
Eaft  India,  Afia 
France,  Ei^rope, 
India,  Afia, 
Ger.  &  Swed.  Europe, 
South 


Turkey, 
Spain, 
Italy, 


Somerfetfhire,  England, 
Eyraca  Arab.  Turkey, 
Eyraca  Arab 
Java  Ifle, 


Bazil, 
Ullier, 
Befi!arabia, 
Bergen, 


Turkey, 
Eaft  India, 
Switzerland, 
Ireland, 
Turkey, 
Norv/ay, 


Brandenburg,  Germany, 


Bern,  Switzerland, 
Berwick,  Scotland, 
Servia,  Turkey, 
Sumatra  Ifle,  Eaft  India, 
Bifcay,  Spain, 
Birmingham,  Warvvickfliire,England, 
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Amer. 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Afia 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 


20-20N.  95-30  E. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
Indian  Ocean. 
Aj.tlantic  Ocean. 
39-35  S.  81-10 
33-40N.  37-00  E. 
42-26N.  2-j8E.. 
42-20N.    9-40  E. 
5I-27N.    2-32  W« 
33-40N.  45-00  E. 
30-45N..  48-00  E. 

6-00  S.  107-00  E, 
47-4CN.  7-40  E, 
54-39N.  6-30  W, 
46-40N.  29-00  E. 
60-ioN.  5-40  E. 
I  \ 


52-33N. 
47-ocN. 
S5-48N. 

45-OON. 

3~55  S.  loi-oo  E. 
43-26N.    3-18  W, 
52-30N.  1-50 


7-20  E. 
1-45  W, 

2I~20  E. 
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rovinccs. 


Comitries,     ^art.  Latitude 


Afia 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 


Bombay,         Bombay  Ifle,  Baft  India, 
Bokharia,       Ufoec/  Tartary, 
Bourdeaux,     Gaienne,  France, 
Borroughftcn-  Linlithgowfli.  Scotland, 
nef?, 

Lincolnfhire,  England, 
MafTachufets,  New  England',Amer. 
Brabant,         Netherlands,  Europe 
Bretany,         France,  ^ 
Low.  Saxony,  Germany, 
Silefia,  Bohemia, 
Somerfetfhire,  England 


~-   Lo7iz» 

D.M.     D.  M, 
19-00N.  71-30  E. 
39-1 5N.  67-00  E. 
44-50N.  00-38 
5S-48N.    3-44  W. 


between 
Turkey  in 


Boflon, 
Boston. 
Breda, 
Brei% 
Bremen, 

B  R  E  S  L  A  U  , 

Briflol, 
Britiili  Sea, 
Black  or 

Euxine  Sea, 
Brussels,  Brabant, 
Bruges,  Flanders 
Brunfwick, 
Buda,  Lower 
Burlington  Jerfey, 
Buenos     La  Plata, 

A  y  R  E  s, 

CAiRo,  'Lov/er 
Cagliari,  Sardinia, 
Cachao,  Tonquin, 
Calais,  Picardy, 
Cambletown,  Argylefhire, 
Cambridge,  CambridgeOi 


Europe    53-ioN.  00-25  E. 

42-20N.  70-40  W. 
51-40N.    4-40  E. 


Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


Brit.  &  Germ. Europe, 
Europe  and  Afia. 


Low.  Saxony,  Germany, 
Hungary, 


Netherlands,  Europe 
Netherlands,  Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


North 
South 

Egypt, 

Italy, 

Eaft  India, 
France, 
Scotland, 
England, 
Spain, 
Eaft  India, 
England, 


Cadiz,  Andalufia, 
Calcutta,  Bengal, 
Canterbury,  Kent, 
Candia,  Candy  Ifland,  Turkey, 

•Canton,       Canton,  China, 
Cambodia,    Siam,  Eaft  India, 

Carlifle,         Cumberland,  England, 
Carthage  ruinsTunis,  Barbary, 
CARTHAGENA,Terra  Firma,  South 
Cardigan,       Cardiganfhire,  Wales, 
Candy,  Ceylon  I.        Eaft  India, 

Cafpian  Sea,  Ruffian  Tartary, 
Caffel,  Heffe  CafTel,  Germany, 

Cape  Clear,    Cork,  Ireland, 

.  .Finifterre,Galicia,  Spain, 

 -Vincent,  Algarve,       •  Portugal, 

— —  Verd,  Negroland, 
— of  Good  Hottentots,  Caffraria, 
Hope, 

^  Com-orin,Hither  India,  Mogul  EmpireAfia 

.  Florida,  Eaft  Florida,  North  Amer. 

«  Horn,      Delfuego  Ifle,  South  Amer. 

Cattegate  Sea,betweeu  Swed &Denm. Europe, 
Ceuta,  Fezj^  Morocco,  Africa 


Amer. 
Amer, 

Africa 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 
Afia 
Afia 
Afia 
Europe 
Africa 
Amer. 
Europe 
Afia 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Africa 
Africa 


43-23N. 
53-25N. 
51.15N. 
51-33N. 


4-25  W. 
8-20  E. 
;6-50  E. 
2-40  W. 


Atlantic  Ocean. 


50-  50N.    4-06  E. 

5 1-  16N.    3-05  E. 

52-  30N.  10-30  E. 
47-40N.  19-20  E.. 
40-08N.  75-00  E. 

34-  35  57-54 

30-boN.  32-00  E. 
39-25N.    9-38  E. 

21-  30N. 105-00  E. 

50-  58N.  1-5:4  E. 
55-30N.  5-40  W. 
52-15N.  00-05  E» 
36-33N.    6-01  W. 

22-  ooN.  87-00  E. 

51-  i6N.    1^5  E. 

35-  19N.  25-23  E*. 

23-  14N.T  1 3-06  E, 

13-  30N. 105-00  E» 
54-47N.  2-35 

36-  30N.  9-00  E. 
io-28Jl^.  77-00  W» 

52-  ioN.    4-38  W, 
7-54N.  79-00  E.. 

5 1-20N.  9-20  E, 
51-10N.    9-40  W. 

43-1  2N.     10-05  Wa 

36-53N.  9-06 

14-  43N.  17-20  w, 

34-  07  S.  - 19-35  E. 

7-50N.  77-30  E, 

24-  57N.  80-30  W. 

56-35  ^-  79-ss 

Atlantic  Ocean. 

35-  04N*    6-30  W» 
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owns. 


Pro^jinces,        Countries*  ^art. 


Chefliire,  England, 
SouthCarolinaNorth 


Chefter, 
Charles 
Tow 

Civita  Vecch.  Pope's  Territ.  Italy, 
CorENHAGEN, Zealand  Tile,  Denmark, 
Cork,  Munfter,  Ireland, 

Coventry,  Warwick(hire,EngIandj 
CoNSTANTi-  Romania,  Turkey, 


NOPLE, 

Conftance, 
Corinth, 
Cracow, 
Curaffou, 
Cufco, 


D 


Swabia,  Germany, 
Morea,  Turkey, 
Little  Poland,  Poland, 
Curaffoulfle,  Weft  India, 
Peru,  South 
'Imafcus,  Syria,  Turkey, 
DantziCjPolifn  PrufGa,  Poland, 


Dacca, 

Delhi, 

Delft, 

Derbent, 

Derby, 

Derry, 

Dieu, 

Dover, 

Dresden, 

Dundee, 

Dublin, 

Durham, 

Dumbarton, 

Dunkirk, 

Dunbar, 

Dumfries, 


Bengal, 
Delhi, 
Holland, 
Dagiftan, 
Derbyfhire, 
Ulfter, 
Malabar, 
Kent, 
Saxony, 
Forfar, 
Leinfter, 
Durham, 
Dumbartonfh 
Flanders, 
Haddington 


Eaft  India, 
Eaft  India, 
Netherlands, 
Perfia, 
England, 
Ireland, 
Eaft  India, 
England, 
Germany, 
Scotland, 
Ireland, 
England, 
,  Scotland, 
Netherlands, 
Scotland, 


Dumfriesftiire,Scotland, 


ENgl  Chan.between 
Ephefus,  Natolia, 
Edinburgh,  Edinburgfli. 
Elbing,  Pruffia, 
Embden,  Lower 
Ethiopian  Sea,Coaft  of 
Exeter,  Devonlhire, 

FAlkirk,  Stirling, 
Falmouth,  Cornwall, 
Fez,  Fez, 
Ferrol,  Galicia, 
Florence,  Tufcany, 
FortSt.  David, Coromandel, 

GEneva,  Geneva, 
Genoa,  Genoa, 


Europe 
Amer. 

Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 

Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Amer* 
Amer. 
Afia 
Europe 
Afia 
Afia 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe' 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


Latitude,  Loner, 

D  M.  D.  M. 

53-r5N*  3.00  Wa 

32-45Ni  79-12  W» 

42-05N.  12-50  E. 

55-j.iN.  12-50  E. 

51-  49N.    8.40  W« 

52-  25N.  1-25  W. 
41-ooN*  28-56  E. 


Engl.&  FranceEurope, 


Ghent,        .  Flanders, 
Gibraltar,  Andalufia, 
Glafgow,  LanerkHiire, 
Gloucefter,     Gloucefterlh,  England, 
Goa,  Malabar,       Eaft  India 
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Turkey, 
Scotland, 
Poland, 
Germany, 
Guinea, 
England, 
Scotland, 
England, 
Morocco, 
Spain, 
Italy, 

Eaft  India, 
Switzerland, 
Italy, 

Netherlands, 
Spain, 
Scotland, 


Afia 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Africa, 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Africa 
Europe 
Europe 
^fia 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 


47-37N. 
37.30N. 

50-  ooN. 

11-  56N. 

1 2-  25  S. 
33-I5N. 
54-22N, 
23-30N. 
29-ooN. 
52-C6N. 
41-40N. 

52-  5BN. 

54-  52N. 
21-37N. 

51-  C8N. 
5  T-ooN. 

56-26N. 

53-  2cN. 

54-  4HN. 

55-  54N. 
51-  cN. 

55 

55-  08N. 
Atlantic 
38-oiN. 
55-58N. 

54-  15N. 
53--5N. 
.-\tlantic 
50-44N. 

55-  5BN. 

50-  ioN, 
33-30N, 
43-30N. 

43-  30N. 
i2-c?;N. 
46-20N. 

44-  25N. 
5  i-ooN. 

.55-50N. 

51-  05N. 
15.3  iN. 


9-12  E. 
23-00  E. 
ig-30  E. 
68  20  Wi 
70-00  W. 
37-20  E. 
18-36  E. 
89-20  E. 
76-30  E. 

4-05  E. 
50-30  E. 

1.30  W. 

7-40  W. 
69-30  E. 

1-  25  E. 
1 3.36  E. 

2-  48  W. 

6-  28  w* 
1.25  w. 
4-20  w. 

1-  zo  E. 

2-  25  W* 

3-  25  W. 
Ocean. 

27-,- 3  E. 
3-00 
20-co  E. 

7-  10  E. 
Ocean. 

3-30  W. 

3.48  w. 

5.20  w. 

6-00  w, 

8.40  w. 
12-15  E. 
80-55  Ei 

6  00  E, 

9-00  Ei 

3-  56  E. 
6- CO  W. 

4-  05  W. 

2-10  W, 

74-20 
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Gombroon,     Farfiftan,  Perfia, 
Gottenburgh,  Gothland,  Sweden, 
Greeriock,      Renfrewfliire,  Scotland, 
Guara^  Ladrone  Ifles,  Eaft  India, 

G.  of  Bothnia, Coaft  of 
—Finland,  between 
———Venice,  between 
— — 'Ormus,  between 
•■  ■  ■  Perfia,  between 
—  St.  Lawr.Coaft  of 
— Caiiforn.  between 
Mexico,  Coail  of 

HAgue,  Holland, 
Hamburg, Holftein, 


Afia 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 

Euf^re^ 


Latitude* 
D.  M. 
27-30N. 
5S-:oN. 
55-5  2N, 


Long,, 

57-25 
11-30  E. 
4-22  W. 


Sweden, 
Swed.  &  R 
Italy  h  Turk,  iiurope 
Perfia  &  Arab.  Afia, 
Perfia  &  Arab.  Afia, 

New  Scotland, N.  Amer.  Atlantic  Ocean 
Calif.&MexicoN.  Amer.  Pacific  Ocean. 


14-C0N.14C-50  E. 
Baltic  Sea. 
Baltic  Sea. 
Mediter.  Sea. 
Indian  Ocean, 
Indian  Ocean. 


Mexico, 
Netherlands, 
Germany, 


Med.&Bl.Sea,  Europe  and 


Hellefpont, 
Halifax, 
Halifax, 
Hanover, 
Havannah, 
Haerlem, 
Kughley, 
Hereford, 
Hull, 

Hudfoii's  BayjCoaft  of 

ISthoius  joins 
of  Suez, 

— —Corinth,  joinstheMorea  to  Greece, 
— Panama,  joins  North  and  S. 


N,  Amer.  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Europe    52-ioN.    4-00  E. 
53-41N. 


Yorklhire, 
Nova  Scotia, 
Saxony, 
Cuba, 
Holland, 
Bengal, 

Hereford  (hire, England, 
Yorkfhire,  England, 
Labrador, 
Africa  to 


England, 
North 
Germany, 
jfland, 
Netherlands, 
Eaft  India, 


Europe 
Afia. 
Europe 
Amer. 
Europe 
Amer. 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 


9-40  E. 


55-45N.    1-52  W. 
44-40N.  63-15  w. 
52-32N.    9-35  E. 
23-ooN.  84-00  W. 
52-20N.    4. 10  E. 
21-45N.  87-55 

52-  06N.    2-3«  W. 

53-  45N,    0-12  W. 
N.  Amer.  Northern  Oceaa. 
Afia. 


Europe. 
America. 


'Malacca,  joins  MalaccatoFarther  India, Afia. 


Jeddo, 

Jep.  USALEM, 

India  Ocean, 
Invernefs, 
IriOi  Sea, 
Ispahan, 
I'/ica, 
j^Elfo, 


Japan  Ifle,      Eaft  India,  Afia 
Faleftine,       Turkey,  Afia 
Coaft  of         India,     ^  Afta 
In  vernefiftiire,  Scotland,  Europe 
between         G.Brit.&  Irel. Europe, 


36-20N. 
^2-coN. 


39-00  K» 
36-co  E, 


KilmarnocAirfhire 
Kinfale,  Munfter, 
KiNGSTOfJ,  Jamaica, 
KovuNGsBURcPrulIia, 

LAncailer,  Lancaftiire, 
Levant  SeaCoaft  of 
Lahor, 
Leith, 
Leeds, 
Leyden, 
Lespfic, 
Leicefter, 


Irac  Agem,  Perfia, 
Ivica  Ifle,  Italy, 
Roxboroughlh. Scotland, 
Scotland, 
Ireland, 


Linlithgow, 
i in coin. 


Lahor, 

Edinburghfti. 
Yorkfhire, 
Holland, 
Saxony, 

Leicefterfiiire,  England, 
Linlithgowlh.  Scotland, 
Lincoln fiiirc,  England, 
FUnders,  Netherlands, 


Weft  India, 
Poland, 
England, 
Syria, 
Eaft  India, 
Scotland, 
England, 
Netherlands, 
Germany, 


Afia 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Arner. 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe. 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


Southern  Ocean. 
57*33^.  4-02 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
32-50N.  51-30  E. 
38-50N.    1-40  E, 
55-38N.    2-12  W, 
55-38N.    4-30  W. 
51-32N.    8-20  W. 
17-40N.  77-00  w. 
54-43 N.  ii.35  E. 
5  4-05  N.    2-55  W, 
Mediterranean  Sea.. 
32-40N,  75-30  E. 


55.58N. 
53-48N. 
52-12N. 

51-  20N. 

52-  40N. 
55-56N. 
53.,5N.. 
50-42N. 


3-00  W. 

1-24  w. 

4.05  E. 
12-40  Ei 

1-05  W. 

3-30  w. 
00-27  w, 

3-Q0  E. 
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Provinces^       Countries,  ^arf. 


Munfter,  Ireland, 
Eftremadura,  Portugal, 
Peru,  South 
StafFordfliire,  England, 
Cape  Breton  I. North 
Pope's  Territ. Italy, 


Limerick, 
Lisbon, 
Lima, 
Litchfield, 

L-OUISBURG, 

Loretto, 
LONDON, 
LondonDerry,Ulfter, 

Lubec,  Holftein, 

Lyons,  Lyons, 

Luxemburg,  Luxemburg, 

J^^yjAcao,  Canton, 


Middlefex, 


England, 
Ireland, 
Germany, 
France, 
Netherlands, 
China, 


MajorcaMajorca  Lie,  Spain, 


Europe 
Europe 
Amer. 
Europe 
Amer. 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


MediterraneanEurope 


Madrid,  New  Caftile,  Spain, 

Mancheller,  Lancalhire,  England, 

Malta,  Malta,  Ifle, 

Mantua,  Mantua,         Italy,  Europe 

Malacca,  Malacca,        Eaft  India,  Afia 

Madrafs,  Coromandel,  Eall  India,  Afia 

Manilla,  Philippine  L  Eaft  India,  Alia 

Marfeilles,  Provence,       France,  Europe 

Medina,  Arab.  Deferta,Arabia,  Afia 

Mecca,  Arab.  Deferta,  Arabia,  Afia 

Mediter.  Sea,  between         Europe  and  Africa 

Mequinez,  Fez,  Barbary,  Africa 

Messina,  Sicily  Illand,  Mediter.  Sea,  Europe 

Mexico.  Mexico,  North  Amer. 
MilfordHavenPembrokefhire  Wales, 


Latitude, 
D.M. 

52-  35N. 

38-  42N. 

12-  15  S. 
5--43N. 
45-54N. 
43-15N. 
5  1-30N. 
55-ooN. 
54-ooN. 
45-46N. 
49-40N. 
22-13N. 

39-  30N. 

40-  30N. 

53-  30N. 
35-53N. 
45-20N. 

2-12N. 

13-  1  iN. 

14-  20N. 
43-15N. 
25-ooN. 
21-45N. 


D.M. 
8-48  W. 
8-53  W, 
77-30  W. 

1-  40  W. 
59-30  w. 
14-15  E. 
Firji  Mer, 

7-40  W. 
1 1-40  E. 

4-  55 

5-  40  E, 

113  51  E. 

3-  03  E. 

4-  15  W. 

2-  22  W, 
14-32  E. 
10-47  ^» 

101-00  E. 
80  32  E. 
1 18-00  E. 

5-  20  E. 

39-53  E. 
41-00  E, 


Atlantic  Ocean. 


Milan, 

MOCHO, 
MoDEN  A, 

Montreal, 

Montpelier, 

Montrofe, 

Morocco, 

Moscow, 

Munfter, 


Milanefe,  Italy, 
Arabia  Felix,  Arabia, 


Modena, 
Canada, 
Languedoc, 
Forfar, 
Morocco, 
Mofcow, 
Wettphalia, 
Lorrain, 


Naples, 
Narva, 
Newcaftie, 


NankingNanking, 


Italy, 
North 
France, 
Scotland, 
Barbary, 
Ruflia, 
Germany, 
Germany, 
China, 
Italy, 
Ruliia, 


Nice, 
Newport, 
New  Yor^, 
Nineveh, 
JMottingham- 
Northampton, Northamp- 
ton {hire, 
Norwich,  Norfolk, 

OLympia,  Greece, 
OLMUTzMoravia, 


Napleo, 
Livonia; 
Northumber-  England, 

land. 
Piedmont,  Italy, 
Rhode  Ifland,  North 
New  York,  North 
Affyria,  Turkey, 
Notringhamfh. England 
England 


Englandj 

Turkey, 

Bohemia, 


Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 
Amer. 
Europe 
Europe 
Africa 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 

Europe 
Amer. 
Amer. 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 
Europe 
E  urope 


34-30N. 
38-30N. 
20-ooN. 

51-  45N. 
45-25N. 
13-40N. 

44-  45N. 

45-  35N- 
43-30N, 
56-34N. 
30-32N. 
55-45N. 

52-  ooN. 
48-44N. 
32-,.  oN. 
41  cN. 
59-ooN, 
55-03N, 

43-42N. 
41.35N. 
40-40N, 
36-co  R 
5-3-coN. 
52.15N. 


6-00  E. 
15-40  E. 
103-00  W, 

5-  15  w. 
9-30  E. 

43.50  E. 
1 1-20  E. 

73-  11  W, 
3-50  E. 

2-20 

6-  10  w. 

37-5 ^  E. 
7.10  E. 

6-  co  E, 
118-33  E. 

14"  19  E* 
27.35  E. 
1  -  24  W. 

7-  0^  E. 
71-06  W» 

74-  00  w. 
4^-00  'E. 

I  »o6  W. 
oc-55 


52-40N.  1-2;;  E» 
37-^o-\''.    22-03  E, 


3  ^ 
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Oporto, 
Ormus, 
Oran, 

Ollend, 
Oxford, 
;Acific  or 


Provinces* 

Duoro, 

Ormus  Ifle, 

Algiers, 

Flanders, 

Oxfordfhire, 

between 


Countries,     Puarf,  Lalitude, 


Portugal, 
Peril  a, 
Barbary, 
Netherlands, 
England, 
Alia  and 

Italy, 


D.M. 

Europe  41-10N. 
Afia  26-50N. 
Arica  36-30N. 
Europe  i5;i-i5N. 
Europe  51-45N. 
America 


Orientalp. 

Padua,  Venice,         Italy,  Europe  45-30N 

Paifley,  Renfrewfhire,  Scotland,        Europe  55-48N. 

Palermo,  Sicily  lile,  MediterraneanEurope  38-30N. 
Palmyra,        Syria,  Turkey,         Afia  33-ooN. 

Panama,       Barien,  Terra  Firma,  Amer.  8-50N. 

Paris,  Ifle  of  France, France,  Europe  48-50N. 

Parma,         Parmefan,  _    Italy,  Europe  44-45N. 

Patna,  Bengal,  Eaft  India,      Afia  25-45N 

Pegu,  Pegu,  Eaft  India, 

Peicin,  Pekin,  China, 

Pembroke,      Pembrokelhire  Wales, 
Penzance,       Cornwall,  England, 
Pensacola,  Weil  Florida,  North 
Perth,  Perthfhire,  Scotland, 

Perthamboy,  New  York,  North 
Perfepolis,      Irac  A  gem,  Perfia, 

Ruffia, 
North 
Italy 


Irac  Agem, 
Petersburg  Ingria, . 
Philapelp.  Penfylvania, 
Pifa,  Tufcany, 
Placentia,  Newfound. IfleNorth 
Plymouth,      JDevonfhire,  England, 
New  England, North 
Coromandel,  Eaft  India, 
HampQiire,  England, 
New  England,North 


Plymouth, 
Pondicherry, 
PortAnouth, 
Portfrnouth, 
Porto  Bello, 


Dari< 


Afia  17-0QN. 
Alia  40-ooN. 
Europe  51-45N. 
Europe  50-08N. 
Amer.  30-22N. 
Europe  56-22N. 
Amer.  40-30N. 
Alia  30-30N. 
Europe  6q-ooN. 
Amer.  40-ooN. 
Europe  43-36N. 
Amer.  47-26N. 
Europe  50-26N. 
Amer.  41-48N. 
Afia  12-27N. 
Europe  50-48N. 
Amer.  43-ioN. 


Port  rOrient,  Bretany, 
Port  Royal,    Jamaica  Ifle, 


Terra  Firma,  Am.er.  lo-ooN. 


Potofi, 
Prague, 
Pre fton, 
Presburg, 
,Uebec 
QuitO; 


Peru, 


Lancafhire, 
Upper 
Canada, 
Peru, 
loJaneiroBrazil, 
Ragufaj  Dalmatia, 
ilatifbon, 
Revel, 
Rheims, 


Bavaria, 
Livonia, 
Champagne, 
Rhodes,        Rhodes  Illand, Levant  Sea, 
Riga,  Livonia,  Pvuffia, 

Rome,      "    Pope's  Territ.  Italy, 
Rofetto,         Egypt,  Turkey, 
Rotterdam,  Holland, 
Rouen,  Normandy, 


Europe  47-42N. 
Amer.  18-00N. 
Amer.  21-opS. 
Europe  50-ooN. 
Europe  53-45N. 
Europe  48-20N. 
Amer.  46-55N. 
Amer,  0-30  S. 
Amer.  22-40  S. 
Europe  42-45N. 
Europe  48-56N. 
Europe  59-ooN. 
Europe  49-14N. 
Afia  36-20N. 
Europe  56-5 5 N. 
Europe  41-54N. 
Africa  31-10N. 
Netherlands,  Europe  51-55N. 
France,         Europe  ^9-26N» 


France, 
Weft  India, 
South 
Bohemia, 
England, 
Hungary, 
North 
South 
South 
Venice, 
Germany, 
Ruffia, 
France, 


Long„ 
D.M. 

9-00  W, 
57-00  E. 

0-  C5  E. 
2-45  E. 

1-  15  W. 


12-  15  E. 

4-08  W, 

13-  43  E. 
39-00  E. 

81-  52  W. 

2-  25  E, 

10-  51  E. 
83-00  E. 
97-00  E. 

116-28  E. 
4-50  W. 
6-00  W. 
87-20  W. 

3-  12  W« 

74-  20  w. 

54-  00  E. 
30-25  E. 

75-  20  W. 

11-  15  E. 

55-  00  W. 
4.15  w. 

70-25  w. 
80-00  E. 

1-  06  W. 
70-20  w. 

82-  00  wi 

3-  15 

77-  00  w, 
67-00  w, 

14-  20  E. 

2-  50  W. 

17-  30  E, 
69-48  W, 

78-  00  W. 
43-IO  W. 

18-  25  E. 

12-  05  E. 
25-07  E. 

4-  00  E. 
28-00  E. 
24-00  E. 
12-45  E. 
41-35  E, 

4-30  E. 
I -10  Eo 
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Provinces ,       Countries,  ^art. 


T.AuGus  Eaft-FIorida,  North 

'  TIN, 

■Domingo,  Hifpaniola  I. 


—  Helena,  St.  Helena, 

— Jago,  Chili, 

—Salvador,  Brazil, 

Sallee,  Fez, 

S  A  M  A  R  C  AN D  ,  UlbeC, 

Salifbury,  WiltOiire, 
Santa  Fe,     New  Mexico, 
Savannah,  Georgia, 
Sayd  orThebesUpper 
SamariaRuins  Holy  Land, 
St.  George's  between 


Channel, 
Scarborough, 
Scone, 
Sea  of  Afof, 
-—Marmora, 
 Kamf- 

chatka, 
- — ^Korea, 
Shrewfbury, 
Shields, 
Sheernefs, 
Schiras, 
Seville, 

Si  AM, 

Sidon, 
Smyrna, 


Weft  India, 
Ifland, 
South 
South 
Barbary, 
Tartary, 
England, 
North 
North 
Egypt, 
Turkey, 
Engl.  &  Irel. 

England, 
Scotland, 


Amer. 

Amer. 

Africa 
Amer. 
Amer. 

Africa 

Afia 

Europe 

A  mer. 

Amer. 

Africa 

Afia 

Europe. 


D.  M. 

29-45N. 

18-20N. 

16-00  8. 
34-00  S. 
13-00  S. 
34-OON. 
40-40N. 
5I-00N. 
36-OON. 

31-  55N. 

27-OON. 

32-  40N, 
Atlantic  Ocean. 


8i-i2  W. 

70-00  W. 
6-30  w, 
77-00  w, 
38-00  w. 
6-20  w. 
69-?o  E. 

1-45  W. 
[04-0  W. 
80-20  w. 
3Z-20 
38-00  E. 


Yorkfliire, 
Perthlhire, 
Little  Tartary,Europe  and 
Turkey  in  Europe  and 
Coaft  of  Kamfchatka, 


Europe  54-18N.      o-io  W, 
Europe  56-24N.      3-10  W« 
Afia,    Black  Sea. 
Alia,    Black  Sea. 
Afia,    Pacific  Ocean* 


Coaft  of 
Shropfhire, 
Durham, 
Kent, 
Farfiftan, 
Andalufia, 
Siam, 
Paleftine, 
Natolia, 


Southampton,  Hamplhire, 


Spaw, 
Sound, 
Stafford, 
Sterling, 
Stralfund, 
Strafburg, 
Stockholm, 
Streights  of 

Dover, 
— Gibraltar, 
— Babel- 

mandel, 
— Ormus, 
—  Malacca, 
— -Magellan, 
—La  Maire, 
Suez, 

Sunderland, 
Surinam, 

SuR  AT, 

Syracufe, 


Liege, 
between 
Stalfordfhire, 
Sterlingftiire, 
Pomerania, 
Alface, 
Upiandia, 
between 

between 
between 

between 

between 

in  Patagonia, 

in  Patagonia, 

Suez, 

Durham, 

Surinam, 

Cambaya, 

Sicily  lile. 


Korea, 
England, 
England, 
England, 
Perlia, 
Spain, 
Eaft  India, 
Turkey, 
Turkey, 
England, 
Germany, 


Afia, 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 
Afia 
Afia 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 


Pacific  Ocean, 


Denm.&S  wed. Europe, 


England, 
Scotland, 
Germany, 
Germany, 
Sweden, 


Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


52-43N. 

55-  02N. 

51-  25'N. 
29-30N. 

J4-18N. 
33-33N. 
38-28N. 
50-55N. 
50-30N. 
Baltic  Sea. 

52-  50N. 

56-  ioN. 
54-23N. 
48-38N. 
59-30N. 


2-46  W. 
1-15  w. 
00- ^;o  E. 
53-00  E. 
6-05  W, 
ioo-i;5  E. 
36-^5  E. 
29-00  E. 
25  W. 
40  E. 


5- 


2-  00 

3-  50  w. 
13-22  E. 

7-51  E, 
18-08  E. 


Eng.  &:France, Europe,  Engl.  Channel, 


Europe  and 
Africa  and 


Africa,  Mediter. 
Afia,  Red  Sea. 


Sea. 


Perfia  &  Arab.Afia, 
Mai.  &Sumat.Afia, 
Soath^ 
South 
Egypt, 
England, 
South 
Eaft  India, 
Mediterran 
3  A  4 


Perfian  Gulph, 
Indian  Ocean. 
Alant.  &  S.  Sea. 
Alant.  &  S.  Sea. 

33-27  E» 
I -10  W, 


Amer. 
Amer. 

Africa  29- ^oN. 
Europe  54-C5N. 
America  6-ooN. 
Afia  21-10N. 
Europe  37-04N. 


55-30  w. 

72-25  E* 
15-05 
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Provinces,        Countries.  ^arf. 


TAngier,  Fez, 
Tanjour,Tanjour, 
Tauris,  or  Media, 

Ecbatana, 
Teflis, 


Tetuan^ 

Thorn, 

Tobolsk  I, 

Toledo, 

Toulpn, 

Trapezond, 

Trent, 

Troy  Ruins, 

Tripoli, 

Tripoli, 

Tunis, 

Turin, 

Tyre, 

Trecht, 


Georgia, 
Fez, 

Regal  Pruffia,  Poland, 


Barbary, 
Eaft  India, 
Perfia, 

Perfia, 
Barbary, 


Siberia, 


Ruffia, 


New  Caftile,  Spain, 


u 


Provence, 

Natolia, 

Trent, 

Natolia, 

Tripoli, 

Syria, 

Tunis, 

Piedmont, 

Judea, 

Holland, 


France, 

Turkey, 

Germany, 

Turkey, 

Barbary, 

Turkey, 

Barbary, 

Italy, 

Turkey, 

Netherlands, 


VENICE,    Venice,  Italy, 
VeraCruzOld  Mexico,  North, 
Verfailles,      Ifle  of  France, France, 
Vienna,        Auftria,  Germany, 
'IXT'Arwick,  Warwick(hire,England, 

WARSAWjWarfovia,  Poland, 
Waterford,     Munrter,  Ireland, 
Whitehaven,  Cumberland,  England, 
Williams-   Virginia,  North, 


BURG, 

Wells, 
Winchefter, 
Worms, 
Worcefter, 


Somerfetfliire,  England, 
Hampftiire,  England, 
Lower  Rhine,  Germany, 
WorcefterfhireEngland, 
ArmouthjNorfolk,  England, 
York,  Yorkihire,  England, 

2 


Africa 

Afia 

Afia 

Afia 

Africa 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Afia 

Africa 

Afia 

Africa 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Amer. 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Amer. 


Latitude, 
D.M. 
3S-42N. 
11-27N. 

38-  20N. 

43-30N. 

35-  40N. 
52-56N. 
58-ooN. 

39-  45N. 

43-  07N. 
41-50N, 
46-05N. 
39-30N. 

33-  30N. 

34-  30N. 

36-  47N. 

44-  5  oN. 
32-32N. 
52-07N. 

45-  25N. 
18-30N. 
41-40N. 
48-20N. 
52-18N. 
52-15N. 
52-12N. 
54-38N. 

37-  1  zN. 


Europe  5i-i?N. 
Europe  51-06N. 
Europe  49-38N. 
Europe  52-ioN. 
Europe  52-45N. 
Europe  54-ooN. 


Long. 

D.  m: 

5-45  W. 
79-07  E. 

46-  30  E. 

47-  00  E. 

5-  18  W. 
19-00  E. 
69-00  E. 

4-  12  W. 

6-  00  E. 
40-30  E. 

11-  02  E, 
26-30  E. 
14-30  E. 
36-15  E. 

10-30  E. 

7-  30  E. 
36-00  E. 

5-  00  E. 

12-  10  E. 
97-48  W. 

2-15  E. 
16-20  E. 

1-  32  W. 
21-05  E. 

7-  16  W. 
3.36  W. 

76-48  W, 

2-  40  w« 
T-I5  W. 

8-  05  E. 
2-15  W, 
1-48  E. 
1-03  W* 
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A 

MODERN  UNIVERSAL  TABLE; 

The  moft  Copious  and  Authentic  that  ever  v/as  publifhed, 
of  the  prefent  State  of  the  Real  and  Imaginary  Monies 
of  the  World. 

Divided  into  four  Parts,  viz. 

EUROPE,  ASIA,  AFRICA,  and  AMERICA; 

Which  are  fubdivided  into  fifty-five  Parts,  containing  the  Names 
of  the  moll  capital  Places,  the  Species  whereof  are  inferted, 
fliewing  how  the  Monies  are  reckoned  by  the  refpedlive  Na- 
tions ;  and  the  Figures  ftanding  againft  the  Denomination  of 
each  foreign  Piece,  is  the  Englifh  intrinfic  Value  thereof,  ac- 
cording to  the  bell  AlTays  made  at  the  Mint  of  the  TowES. 
of  London. 


EXPLANATION. 

By  real  Money,  is  underftood  an  Effedive  Specie,  reprefenting  in  it- 
felf,  the  Value  denominated  therehy,  as  a  Guinea,  &c. 

*  This  Mark  is  prefixed  to  the  imaginary  Money,  which  is  generally- 
made  Ufe  of  in  keeping  Accompts,  fignifying  a  fidlitious  Piece  which  is 
not  in  being,  or  which  cannot  be  reprefented  but  by  feveral  other  Pieces^ 
as  a  Pound  Sterling,  &c. 

All  Fradllons  in  the  Value  Englilh  are  Parts  of  a  Penny. 

~  This  Mark  fignifies,  is,  make^  or  equal  to. 

Note,  for  all  the  Spanifh,  Portuguefe,  Dutch,  and  Danifh  Domi- 
nions, either  on  the  Continent,  or  in  the  Weft  Indies,  fee  the 
Monies  of  the  refpedive  Nations. 


o 


ENGLAND  and  SCOTLAND. 

London^  Brijiol^  Liverpool^  ^c, 
Edinburgh^  Glafgow^  Aberdeen^  ^ffc. 


A  Farthing 
2  Farthings 
2  Halfpence 

4  Pence 
6  Pence 

12  Pence 

5  Shillings 

20  Shillings 

21  Shillings 


a  Halfpenny 

a  Penny 

a  Groat 

a  Half  Shilling 

a  Shilling 

a  Crown 

a  *  Pound  Sterling 
a  Guinea 


£■ 

/. 

O 

o 

o  $ 

O 

o 

o  i 

o 

o 

I 

o 

o 

4 

o 

o 

6 

o 

I 

o 

o 

5 

o 

I 

o 

o 

2  , 

I 

,® 
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IRELAND. 

Dublin^  Cork^  Londonderry^  &c. 


/. 

d. 

A  Farthing 

—  — 

— 

0 

0 

0 

3 

TT 

2  Farthings 

a  Halfpenny 

— - 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Ti 

2  Halfpence 
6*  Pence 

*a  Penny 

— 

0 

0 

0 

I  i 
IS 

a  Half  Shilling 

— 

0 

0 

6 

12  Pence 

*a  onilling  Iriln 

0 

0 

1 1 

13  Pence 

a  Shilling 

0 

I 

0 

65  Pence 

a  Crown 

0 

5 

0 

20  Shillings 
22|  Shillings 

*a  Pound  Irifli 

0 

18 

5 

I 

a  Guinea 

1 

I 

0 

FLANDERS  and  BRABANT. 

Gheyit^  Ojiend^  i^c,    Antwerp y  Brujfelsy  ^c. 

*  A  Pening         —  —  —       o    ®  ©tI^ 

4  Peningens      =         an  Urche  —       o    o    o  -^^ 

8  Peningens  *a  Grote  —       o    o    o  -j^ 

2  Grotes  =:        a  Petard  —       o    o  o 

6  Petards  z=  Scalin  —       o    o    5  | 

7  Petards  ~  a  Scalin  —  006  y-| 
40  Grotes           ~      *a  Florin  — ■  016 

Scalins         r:        a  Ducat  —  093 

240  Grotes  =      *a  Pound  Flem.  090 


HOLLAND  AND 

Amfterdam^  Rotterdam_ 

*  Pening 

8  Peningens 

2  Grotes 

6  Stivers 
20  Stivers 
50  Stivers 
60  Stivers 
105  Stivers 

6  Guilders 


ZEALAND. 

Middleburgh,  Flujhing^  ^c. 


0 

0 

*a  Grote 

0 

0 

0 

a  Stiver 

0 

0 

a  Scalin 

0 

0 

6  t  I- 

a  Guilder 

0 

I 

a  Rix-dollar 

0 

4 

\  1 

a  Dry  Guilder 

0 

5 

3 

a  Ducat 

0 

9 

3- 

*a  Pound  Flem. 

0 

10 

6 

n 


HAMBURG,  yfteij,  Iw^^f,  ^r^/«^;?,  l^c. 

*  A  Tryling     —  —  o 

~       ^'a  Se:?^ling  o 

=         a  Fening  o 

a  Shilling  Lub.  o 

=:       *a  Marc  o 

=         a  Slet  dollar  o 

~         a  Rix  dollar  o 

zz:        a  Ducat  o 

*a  Pound  Flem^  on 


2  Trylings 
2  Sexlings 
l'2  Fen  in  gs 
16  Shillings 

2  Marcs 

3  Marcs 

Marcs 
120  Shi  Hi  11 0-3 


3 


6  4. 
3 

I 
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HANOVER,  Lunenburg,  Zell,  &c. 
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*  A  Fening 

3  Fenings 
^  Fenings 

1 2  Fenings 
8  Grofhen 
1 6  Groflien 
24  Groftien 
32  Grolhen 

4  Goulds 


a  Dreyer  — 
a  Marien  — 
a  Grofli  — 
a  Half  Gulden  — 
a  Gulden  — 
*a  Rix  dollar  — 
a  Double  Gulden 
a  Ducat  — 


£. 

O 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


4 

IS 

f 

I 


SAXONY  AND  HOLS'TEIN. 

Drefden,  Leipftgy  ^V.    Wifmar^  Ke'ily  ^c. 


An  Heller 
Hellers 
Hellers 
Hellers 
Fenings 
Grofhen 
24  Grolhen 
32  Grolhen 
4  Goulds 


—  o 

a  Fening  o 

a  Dreyer       —  o 

a  Marien       -—  o 

a  Grolh       —  o 

a  Gould  —  o 

*a  Rix  dollar    —  o 

a  Specie  dollar   ~  a 

a  Ducat        —  o 


7 

I' 
3 


BRANDENBURG  AND  POMERANIA, 
Berliriy  Poifdamt  &c.  Stetin^ 


*  Denier 

0 

0 

0 

■2 

9  Deniers 

a  Polchen  — 

0 

0 

0 

7 

18  Deniers 

a  Grofh  — 

0 

0 

0 

t4 

3  Polchens 

an  Abrafs  — 

0 

0 

0 

7 
To 

20  Grofhen 

*a  Marc  — 

0 

0 

9 

30  Grofhen 

a  Florin  — - 

0 

I 

2 

90  Grofhen 

*a  Rix-dollar  — 

0 

3 

6 

108  Grofhen 

an  Albertus  — 

0 

4 

2 

8  Florins 

a  Ducat  — 

0 

9 

4 

C  O  L  O  G  N,  Triers,  Liege^  Munich^  Munpr^ 

Paderborriy  &c. 

«    -r>     .  ^        —  _ 


A  Dute 

3  Dates 

2  Cruitzers 
8  Dutes 

3  Stivers 

4  Plaperts 
40  Stivers 

2  Guilders 
4  Guilders 


0 

0 

0 

r 

a  Cruitzer  ■— 

0 

0 

0 

^  I 

^(5 

an  Albus  — 

0 

0 

0 

a  Stiver 

0 

0 

0 

a  Plapert  — 

0 

0 

2 

a  Copftuck  — 

0 

0 

8 

5 

a  Guilder  — 

0 

2 

4 

a  Hard  Dollar  — 

0 

4 

8 

a  Ducat  — ^ 

0 

9 

4 
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BOHEMIA,  SILESIA,  and  HUNGARY. 
Pragucy  BreJIaUy  Prejhurgy  ^c. 


ai, 

a 


A  Fening 

2  Fenings 

3  Fenings 

4  Fenings 
2  Cruitzers 

60  Cruitzers 
90  Cruitzers 
2  Goulds 
4  Goulds 


a  J-^reyer 
a  Grofli 
a  Cruitzer 
a  White  Grolh 
a  GoLiId 
*a  Rix-dollar 
a  Hard  Dollar 
a  Ducat 


r 

£' 

J  • 

T 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3^ 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

Ti 

0 

0 

Q 

14 

0 

2 

4 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

8 

0 

9 

4 

AUSTRIA 
Vienna^  Triefie^  isfc, 

A  Fening  — 
Fenings 
Fenings 


AND  S  W  A  BI  A. 

Jugfhurgy  Blenheim^  &c 


14  Fenings 
4  Cruitzers 

15  Batzen 
90  Cruitzers 
30  Batzen 
60  Batzen 


a  Dreyer 
a  Cruitzer 
a  Groih 
a  Batzen 
a  Gould 
*a  Rix-dollar 
a  Specie-dollar 
a  Ducat 


-4 

•30 

To 
I  / 


FRANCONIA^  Franckfort,  Nuremburg^  Dettingcny  &c. 


A  Fening 
Fenings 
Cruitzers 
Cruitzers 
Cruitzers 
60  Cruitzers 
90  Cruitzers 
2  Goulds 
L240  Cruitzers 


4 
3 
4 
15 


0 

0 

0 

a  Cruitzer 

0 

0 

0 

a  Keyfer  Grofli 

0 

0 

I 

a  Batzen 

0 

0 

I 

an  Ort  Gold 

0 

0 

7 

a  Gould 

0 

2 

4 

*a  Rix-dollar 

0 

3 

6 

a  Hard  Dollar 

0 

4 

8 

a  Ducat 

0 

9 

4 

POLAND   AND  PRUSSIA. 


Cracow,  rWarfaw,  ^c.    JDantzicy  Koningjberg,  ts'c. 


A  Shelon 

0 

0 

0 

-4? 

3 

Slielons 

a  Grofli 

0 

0 

0 

/ 
i  5 

Grofhen 

a  Couftic 

0 

0 

2 

X 

3 

3 

Couftics 

a  Tinfe 

0 

0 

7 

18 

Groflien 

an  Ore 

0 

O' 

8 

■z 
5 

30 

Grofhen 

a  Florin 

0 

I 

2 

90 
8 

Grolhen 

*a  Rix-dollar 

c 

3 

6 

Florins 

a  Ducat 

0 

9 

4 

5 

Rix- dollars 

a  Frederic  d'Or 

0 

17 

4 
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LIVONIA,    m^a,  Revel,  Narva,  Jffr. 


s. 

A  Blacken 

—  — 

— 

0 

0 

0 

T 

6  Blackens 

a  Grofh 

— 

0 

0 

0 

_7 
I  s" 

9  Blackens 

: — : 

a  Vording 

— 

0 

0 

0 

7 
To 

2  Grolhen 

— 

a  Whiten 

— 

0 

0 

0 

2  -1- 

6  Grofhen 

a  Marc 

0 

0 

2 

30  Grofhen 

a  Florin 

0 

2 

90  Grofiien 

*a  Rix-dollar 

0 

3 

6 

08  Grofhen 

an  Albertus 

0 

4 

2 

64  Whitens 

a  Copper-plate  Dollar 

0 

5 

0 

DENMARK,  ZEALAND,  and  NORWAY. 
Copenhagen^  Sounds  i^c,    Bergen^  Dronthelniy  ^c, 

A  Skilling  —          —  — •  o 

6  S killings       z=  a  Duggen      -  —  o 

16  Skillings        zz  *a  Marc  —  o 

20  Skillings       rz  a  Rix-marc  —  o 

24.  Skillings        zi  a  B-ix-©rt  o 

4  Marcs           zz  a  Crown  —  o 

6  Marcs           =  a  Rix  dollar  •—  o 

II  Marcs           zz  a  Ducat  —  o 

14  Marcs           zz  a  Hatt  Ducat  —  o 


o 
o 
o 
o 
I 
3 
4 
8 
10 


if 


SWEDEN  AND  LAPLAND 

Stockholm,  Upfal,  i^c\    Thorny  l^c, 

A  Pvunllick  —  — 

a  Stiver 
a  Copper  Marc 
a  Silver  Marc 
a  Copper  Dollar 
a  Caroline 
a  Silver  Dollar 
a  Rix-dollar 
a  Ducat 


2  Runfticks 

8  Runfticks 

3  Copper  Marcs 

4  Copper  Marcs 

9  Copper  Marcs 
3  Copper  Dollars 
3  Silver  Dollars 
2  Rix-dollars 


0 

0 

0 

t5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

_o 

0 

0 

4. 

■a 

0 

0 

6 

■3, 

0 

I 

2 

0 

1 

6 

2' 

0 

4 

8 

0 

9 

4 

R  U  S 

S  I 

A    AND  MUSCOVY. 

Feterjhurg^ 

^rchangcli  i^c* 

MofcoWi  l^c. 

A  Polufca 

—  00 

0 

2  7 

-2.  7 

2  Pol  u  Teas 

a  Denufca 

—              P  C 

0 

2  Denufcas 

*a  Copec 

—  00 

0 

^{  Copecs 
10  Copecs 

an  Altin 

—  00 

I 

I  r 

To 

a  Grievener 

00 

5 

T, 

T 

25  Copecs 

a  Polpotin 

—  01 

I 

/ 

50  Copecs 

a  Poltin 

—  02 

3 

100  Copecs 

a  Ruble 

—  04 

6 

z  Rubles 

a  Xervoaitz 

©9 

0 

742 
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BASIL.    Zurlc,  Zug,  i^c. 


A    P  or* 

s\  i\.ap 

o 

o 

o 

TLX 

Q 

Q 

o 

f 

IT 

4-  Fenings 

a  Cruitzer  — • 

o 

o 

o 

X 

2- 

1 2  Fenings 

a  ooi 

o 

o 

I 

X 

ic  Feninp-s 



a  Coarfe  Batzen 

o 

o 

I 

T 

i8  Fenings 

a  Good  Batzen 

o 

o 

z 

i 

2o  Sols 

*a  Livre  — 

o 

2 

6 

6o  Cruitzers 

a  Gulden  — 

o 

2 

6 

io8  Cruitzers 

a  Rix-dollar  — 

o 

4 

6 

U 
N 

CO 


St,   gall.    Appenfaly  i^c. 


An  Heller 

o 

o 

o 

T 

2  Hellers 

a  Fening  — 

o 

o 

o 

I 

¥ 

4  Fenings 

a  Cruitzer  — 

o 

o 

o 

JL 

X 

12  Fenings 

*a  Sol  — 

o 

o 

I 

z 

4  Cruitzers 

a  Coarfe  Batzen 

o 

o 

2 

V  Cruitzers 

a  Good  Batzen 

o 

o 

2 

I 

20  Sols 

*a  Livre  — 

o 

2 

6 

6o  Cruitzers 

a  Gould  — 

o 

2 

6 

102  Cruitzers 

a  Rix-dollar 

o 

4 

3 

BERN.    Lucern,  Neufcbatcl,  feV. 


A  Denier 
Deniers 
Cruitzers 
Cruitzers 
^  Cruitzers 
6  Cruitzers 
20  Sols 
75  Cruitzers 
135  Cruitzers 


0 

0 

0 

To 

a  Cruitzer  »— 

0 

0 

0 

*a  Sol  — 

0 

0 

I 

I 

a  Plapert  — 

0 

0 

a  Gros  • 

0 

0 

2 

a  Batzen  ~- 

D 

0 

2 

*a  Livre  — 

0 

2 

0 

a  Gulden  — 

0 

2 

6 

a  Crown  — 

0 

4 

6 

GENEVA.   Pfi^jj',  BoKne, 


2 

12 
12 
12 

20 
10 

15 
L24 


A  Denier 
Deniers 
Deniers 
Deniers  current 
Small  Sols 
Sols  current 
4  Florins 
^  Florins 
Florins 


zr  a  Denier  current 

~  a  Small  Sol  — 

=z  a  Sol  current  — ■ 

~  *a  Florin  -— 

=  *a- Livre  current 

rz:  a  Patacon 

=  a  Croifade  — 

r:;  a  Ducat  — 


0 

0 

0 

T 

fa 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

% 

0 

0 

4 

j_ 

0 

3 

0 

3 

1  i 

T 

0 

5 

10 

"8 

0 

9 

0 

I 
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A  Denier 
12  Deniers 
15  Deniers 
15  Patards 
20  Sols 
20  Pataids 
60  Sols 
io\  Livres 
24  Livres 


a  Sol  ^ 
*a  Patard  — 
*a  Piette  — 

a  Livre  Tournois 
*a  Florin  — 

an  Ecu  of  Ex. 

a  Ducat  — 

a  Louis  d'Or  — 


o  o 


o 
o 
o 
9 


T, 


0  10 

1  o 

2  6 

9  3 
o  o 


12 


u  zo 


3 

24 
30 


A  Denier 
Deniers 
Deniers 
Sols 
Sols 
Livres 
Livres 
Livres 
3  Livres 


a  Sol  — 

*a  Patard  — 
*a  Piette  — 
*a  Livre  Tournois 
an  Ecu  of  Ex. 
a  Louis  d'Or  — 
a  Guinea  — 
a  Moeda  — 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 
2. 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

7 

I 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

6 

I 

0 

0 

1 

I 

b 

I 

7 

0 

Paris y  Lyons i  AlarfczlJesy  l£c,   Bourdeaux^  Bayonncy  bfc. 


A  Denier 

0 

0 

0 

3  Deniers 

a  Liard  — 

0 

0 

0 

I 

s' 

2  L  lards 

a  Dardene  — 

0 

0 

0 

4- 

12  Deniers 

a  Sol  — 

0 

0 

0 

20  Sols 

*a  Livre  Tournois 

0 

0 

iO 

60  Sols 

an  Ecu  of  Ex. 

0 

2 

6 

6  Livres 

an  Ecu  — 

0 

0 

.  10  Livres 

*a  Piftole  — 

0 

8 

4- 

-  24  Livres 

a  Louis  d'Or  — 

I 

0 

0 

PORTUGAL.    Lifion,  Oporto, 

* 

A  Re  — 

0 

0 

0 

2.  7 

4- olcJ 

10 

Rez  = 

a  Half  Vintin 

0 

0 

0 

2  7 

20 

Rez  = 

a  Vintin  — 

0 

0 

I 

7 

•2.  0" 

5 

Vintins  z=. 

a  Teftoon  — 

0 

0 

6 

3 
4 

4 

Teftoons  r= 

a  Crufade  of  Ex, 

0 

2 

3 

24 

Vintins  in 

a  New  Crufade 

0 

2 

8 

10 

Teftoons  r=: 

*a  Mllre  — 

0 

5 

7 

I 

48  Teftoons 

a  Moeda  — 

7 

0 

64  Teltcons  — 

a  Joanefe  « 

2 

16 

0 

Madrid^ 
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jMcidndy  Cadizy  Seville,  ^c.  New  Plate, 


A  Maravedie 
2  Maravedies 
34  Maravedies 
2  Rials 
8  Rials 
10  Rials 
375  Maravedies 
32  Rials 
36  Rials 


G'lhraltari 

*  A  Maravedie 
2  Maravedies  : 
4  Maravedies  : 
34  Maravedies 
Rials 

Maravedies 
60  P.ials  : 
2048  Maravedies 
70  Rials  : 


a  Quartil  — 
a  Rial 

a  Piltarine  — 
*a  Piaftre  of  Ex. 

a  Dollar  — 
*a  Ducat  of  Ex. 
*a  Piftok  of  Ex. 

a  PlUole 


000^^1 
o  o  o  ^IvT 
005  J 
o    o  10  f 

037 
0   4  6 
o    4  II  i 
o  14  4 
o  16  9 


A^alagUy  JDeniUy  l^c*  Velon, 


15 

5!2 


an  Ocliavo  — 

a  Quartil  ~ 
*a  Rial  Velon 
*a  Piaftre  of  Ex. 

a  Piaflre  — 
*a  Piflole  of  Ex. 

a  Piftole  of  Ex. 

a  Piflole  - 


000  ^yf 
O     O  O 

o   0    0  II 

002  f 

o    3  7 

037 

o  14  4 
o  14  4. 

o  16  9 


Barcelona, 

SaragoJJa,  I  alencia. 

Old  Plate, 

A  Maravedie 

0  0 

0 

16 

Maravedies 

a  Soldo 

0  0 

3 

1 

2 

Soldos 

a  Rial  Old  Plate 

0  0 

6 

< 

% 

20 

Soldos 

*a  Libra 

°  I 

7 

I 

"2 

24 

Soldos 

*a  Ducat 

0  6 

9 

16 

Soldos 

*a  Dollar 

0  4 

6 

22 

Soldos 

Ducat 

0  6 

2 

X 
4. 

2  f 

Soldos 

*a  Ducat 

0  5 

10 

7 

L  63 

Soldos 

a  Piftole 

0  16 

9 

GENOA:  Novi,  St.  Remo,  &c, 
.    CORSICA.    Bq/lia,  ^c. 


4 

20 

^<  3^ 
<  5 
h  115 
6 


A  Denari 

0 

0 

Denari 

a  Soldi  — 

0 

0 

0 

Soldi 

a  Chevalet  — 

0 

0 

Soldi 

*a  Lire  — 

0 

0 

Soldi 

a  Teftoon  — 

0 

I 

0 

Li  res 

a  Croifade  — 

0 

3 

7 

Soldi 

*a  Pezzo  of  Ex. 

0 

4 

2 

Teftoons 

a  Genouine  — 

0 

6 

2 

Lires 

a  Fiilole  — 

0 

14 

4 

Piedmont. 
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PIEDMONT,  SAVOY,  and  SARDINIA. 

Tuririy  Chambcrryy  CagUari^  ^c, 

£■  s. 


A  Denari 
3  Denari 
12  Denari 

12  Soldi 
20  Soldi 

6  Florins 

7  Florins 

13  Lires 
16  Lires 


a  Quatrini 
a  Soldi 

*  a  Florin 

*  a  Lire 
a  Scudi 

a  Ducatoon 

a  Piilole 

a  Louis  d'Or 


o 
o 
O 
o 
o 
o 
o 

0  16 

1  o 


T-5 
3 


MllaUy  Modenay  Parma,  Favla, 

A  Denari  —  — 

3  Denari 


12  Denari 
20  Soldi 
115  Soldi 
117  Soldi 
6  Lires 

22  Lires 

23  Lires 


a  Quatrini  — 
a  Soldi  — 

*  a  Lire  — 
a  Scudi  current 

*  a  Scudi  of  Ex. 
a  Philip  — 
a  PiUole  — 
a  Spanifh  Piftole 


0 

0 

0 

3. 

0 

0 

0 

TF 

0 

-  0 

0 

4T 

0 

0 

8 

3  - 

4  I 

0 

4 

I 

'T 

0 

4 

3 

0 

4 

4 

0 

16 

0 

0 

16 

9 

Leghorn^  Florence,  i^c. 


A  Denari 

0 

0 

G 

4  Denari 

a  Quatrini  — 

0 

0 

0 

3  0 

12  Denari 

a  Soldi 

G 

0 

(3 

5  Quatrini 

a  Craca  — 

0 

0 

0 

8  Cracas 

a  Quilo  — 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

20  Soldi 

*  a  Lire  — 

0 

0 

8 

I 

6  Lires 

a  Piartre  of  Ex, 

0 

4 

2 

7I;  Lires 

a  Ducat  — 

0 

5 

2 

z 

22  Lires 

a  Piftole  — 

0 

15 

6 

ROME,  Civ  it  a  Vecchta^  Anconuy  ^c, 

A  Quatrini  —  —  —  o    o  O 

5  Quatrini  =:       a  Bayoc         —  o    o    g  ^ 

8  Bayocs  =z       a  Julio  —  o    g  6 

lo  Bayocs  r:       a  Stampt  Julio  g    o    7 .  f 

24  Bayocs  =       a  Teftoon      —  016 

10  Julios  zz       a  Crown  current  o    5  o 

12  Julios  p:    *  a  Crown  ftampt  060 

J  8  Julios  a  Chequin     —  090 

31  Julios  ,sz       a  Pi  Hole       —  o  15  6 

3B  Kaples, 
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NAPLES.    Galeta,  Capua,  idc. 


o 


^. 

/. 

^. 

A  Quatrini 

— ■ 

■  —  ^ 

0 

0 

0 

f 

3  Quatrini 

a  Grain  >— 

0 

0 

0 

lo  Gx-ains 

a  Carlin  — 

0 

0 

4 

40  Quatrini 

a  Paulo  — 

0 

0 

5 

8 

20  Grains 

a  Tarin  — 

0 

0 

40  Grains 

a  Teftoon  — 

0 

I 

4 
4 
4 
9 

ion  Gr3in<? 

a  Ducat  of  Ex* 

0 

3 

15 
16 

23  Tarins 

a  Piftole  — 

0 

25  Tarins 

a  Spanifh  Piftole 

I 

SICILY 

AND    Malta.  Palermo^ 

MeJJina 

A  Pichiia 

0 

0 

0 

I 

3  7 

6  Pichili 

a  Grain  — 

0 

0 

0 

8  Pichili 

a  Ponti  — 

0 

0 

0 

10  Grains 

a  Carlin  — 

0 

0 

I 

20  Grains 

a  Tarin  ' 

0 

0 

3 

T3 

6  Tarins 

*  a  Florin  of  Ex. 

0 

I 

0 

6 
'13 

1 3  Tarins 

a  Ducat  of  Ex. 

0 

3 

4 

60  Carlins 

*  an  Ounce  — 

0 

7 

8 

J 

I  3 

2  Ounces 

a  Piftole  — 

0 

15 

4 

Bologna,  Ravenna,  l^c. 

A  Quatrini 

0 

0 

0 

T 

6  Quatrini 

a  Bayoc  — 

0 

0 

0 

3 
6 

10  Bayocs 

a  Julio  — 

0 

0 

6 

20  Bayocs 

*  a  Lire  — 

0 

I 

0 

3  Juiios 

a  Teftoon  — 

0 

I 

6 

85  Bayocs 

a  Scudi  of  Ex, 

0 

4 

3 

i  (J  k     ±J  cxy  UV-O 

a  Diicatoon 

0 

5 

3 

100  BayoQs 

a  Crown  — 

0 

5 

0 

31  Juiios 

a  Piilole  — 

0 

15 

6 

VENICE.    Bergham,  l^c. 


h  PicoH 

p 

0 

0 

3% 

12  Picoli 

a  Soldi  — 

0 

0 

0, 

1 

3" 

6'  Soldi 

*  a  Gros  — 

0 

0 

2 

I 

18  Soldi 

a  Jule  — 

0 

p 

6 

20  Soldi 

*  a  Lire  — 

0 

0 

6 

3  Ji^^as 

a  Teftoon  — 

P 

I 

6 

124.  Soldi 

a  Ducat  current 

0 

3 

5 

24  Gros 

^  a  Ducat  of  Ex. 

0 

4 

4 

17  Live? 

a  Cheq^uin  — - 

0 

9 

2 

TURKEY, 
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o 
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TURKEY. 

A  Mangar  — 

4  Man  gars 
3  Afpers 

5  Afpers  : 
lo  Afpers  - 
20  Afpers  - 
8o  Afpers  = 
oo  Afpers  z 
lo  Solotas  : 


Aforea,  Candia,  Cyprus ^  l^c, 

-  -  o 

—  o 


an  Afper  - 
a  Parac  - 
a  Beftic 
an  Oltic 
a  Solota  - 
Fiaftre  ~ 
a  Caragrouch 
a  Xeriff 


.  /. 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
I 
4 
5 

lO 


o 
o 
I 

3 
6 
o 
o 
o 
o 


ARABIA.    Medina^  Mecca ^  Mocha,  ifc. 


A  Garret 
5 1  Garrets 
7  Garrets 
8o  Garrets 
i8  Gomafhees 
6o  Gomafhees 
8o  Gaveers 
lOO  Gomadiees 
8o  Larins 


a  Gaveer 
a  Gomafliee 
a  Larin 
an  Abyfs 
a  Pi  aft  re 
a  Dollar 
a  Sequin 
a  Tomond 


o 
o 
o 

lO 

4 
6 
6 
6 
6 


I 

a' 

I  2,  ) 

9 
To 
r 

1 

S 


PERSIA,    Ifaphan^  OrmuSy  Gombroon^  &c. 


A 

Goz 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Goz 

a  Bifti  — 

0 

0 

I 

lO 

Goz 

a  Shahee  — 

0 

0 

4 

20 

Goz 

a  Mamooda  — 

0 

0 

8 

25 

Goz 

a  Larin  — 

0 

0 

10 

4 

Shahees 

an  Abafhee  — 

0 

I 

4 

5 

Abafliees 

an  Or  — 

p 

6 

8 

12 

Abafhees 

a  Bovello  — 

0 

16 

0 

50 

Abafliees 

*  a  Tomond  — 

3 

6 

8 

GUZZURAT.    Surat,  Cambay,  ^c, 

A  Pecka  — 

2  Peckas  n: 

4  Pices  ~ 

5  Pices 
16  Pices  n 

4  Anas  rz 

2  Rupees  r= 

14  Anas  =z 

4  Pagodas  =: 


a  Pice  — 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 5 

6  4 

1^ 

a  Fanam  — 

0 

0 

I 

7 

s 

a  Viz  — 

0 

0 

2 

I  5 

3  7: 

an  Ana  — 

0 

0 

7 

I 

a  Rupee  — 

0 

2 

6 

an  Englifh  Crown 
a  Pagoda  — 

0 

5 

0 

0 

8 

9 

a  Gold  Rupee 

0 

5 

0 

3B  ? 
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Bombay y  Dahuly  ^c* 


*  A  Budgrook 
2  Budgrooks 
5  Rez 
1 6  Pices 
20  Pices 
240  Rez 
4  Quarters 
14  Quarters 
60  Quarters 


^  aRe  — 
a  Pice  — 
a  Laree 
a  Quarter 
a  Xeraphim 
a  Rupee  — 
a  Pagoda  — 
a  Gold  Rupee 


c- 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
I 


o 

o  U 

5  f 

6  I 
4  3 
3 

o 

o 


*A  Re 

2  Rez 

2  Bazaracos 
20  Rez 

4  Vintins 

3  Larees 
42  Vintins 

4  Tangus 
8  Tangus 


Goay  Vifapour,  &c. 


a  Bazaraco 
a  Pecka  • 
a.  Vintin  — 
a  Laree 
a  Xeraphiiu 
a  Tangu  — 
a  Paru  — 
a  Gold  Rupee 


o  18 


T  7 

5  I- 
4  7 


COROMANDEL.    Madtafs,  Vondkherry, 


A  Cafh 

9 

0 

p 

s 

37: 

5  Cafh 

a  Viz 

p 

0 

p 

7 
I  6 

2  Viz 

a  Pice 

P 

0 

0 

S 

6  Pices 

a  Pical 

p 

P 

2 

8  Pices 

a  Fanam  — 

P 

0 

3 

10  Fanams 

a  Rupee  — 

0 

2 

6 

2  Rupees 

an  Englidi  Crown 

P 

5 

p 

36  Fanams 

a  Pagoda  — 

P 

8 

9 

4  Pagodas 

a  Gold  llupee 

I 

IS 

p 

P  E  N  G  A  L.    Calllcut,  Calcutta,  l^o. 


Pice 

Pices 
Pices 
Pices 
Anas 
Anas 
Rupees 
2  Rupees 
5^  Aiias 


10 


a  Fanarn. 
a  Viz 

an  Ana  -r- 
a  Fiano  — 
a  Rupee  — 
a  French  Ecu 
an  Englifn  Crown 
a  Pagoda  ~. 


I 
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S  I  A  M.    Pegu,  Malacca^  Cambodia,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  ^ 


J. 

a. 

A  Cori 

—  - 

0 

0 

® 

800  Cori 

a  Fettee 

— 

0 

0 

0 

125  Fettees 

a  Sataleer 

0 

0 

7 

250  Fettees 

a  Sooco 

0 

I 

3 

^00  Fettees 

a  Tutal 

0 

2 

□ 

900  Fettees 

a  Dollar 

0 

4 

6 

2  Ticals 

a  Rial 

0 

5 

0 

4  Soocos 

an  Ecu 

0 

5 

0 

8  Sataleers 

a  Crown 

0 

5 

0 

CHIN 

A.    Pekhy  Canton, 

A 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Caxa 

a  Candereen 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Candereens 

a  Mace  — 

0 

0 

8 

35 

Candereens 

a  Rupee 

0 

2 

6 

2 

Rupees 

a  Dollar  *— 

0 

4 

6 

70 

Candereens 

a  Rix-dollar 

0 

4 

4 

7 

Maces 

an  Ecu  *— 

0 

5 

d 

2 

Rupees 

a  Crown 

0 

5 

0 

10 

Maces 

*  a  Tale  — 

0 

6 

8 

JAPAN.    Jeddo,  MeacQ, 

A 

Piti  — 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Pitis 

a  Mace 

0 

0 

4 

15 

Maces 

an  Ounce  Silver 

0 

4 

10 

20 

Maces 

a  Tale  — 

0 

6 

8 

30 

Maces 

an  Ingot  — 

0 

9 

8 

13 

Ounces  Silver 

an  Ounce  Gold 

3 

3 

0 

2 

Ounces  Gold 

a  Japanefe 

6 

6 

0 

2 

Japanefes 

a  Double 

12 

12 

0 

Ounces  Gold 

*  a  Cattee  — 

66 

3 

0 

p     EGYPT.  O.W  A^^zx;  Cairo,  Jlexandriay  Sayde,  ^c, 

^  I  An  Afper  —  o    o    o  | 

I      3  Afpers  a  Medin  o    o    i  | 

^   I    24.  Medins  rz  an  Italian  Ducat  034 

*^        80  Afpers  ri  *  a  Piaftre      —  040 

30  Medins  zz  a  Dollar      —  046 

96  Afpers  :!z:  an  Ecu        —  050 

^       32  Medins  =  a  Crown      —  050 

;  200  Afpers  =  a  Sultanin     —  o  10  o 

1    70  Medins  r:  a  Pargo  Dollar  o  10  6 

3  B  3  BARBARY^ 


75 
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B  A  R  B  A  R  Y.    Algien^  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Una,  ^c. 


< 
O 


An  Afper 

3  Afpers 
lo  Afpers 

2  Rials 

4  Doubles 
24  Medins 
30  Medins 

180  Afpers 
15  Doubles 


o  o 


a  Medin  — 
a  Rial  old  Plate 
a  Double  •— 
a  Dollar  — 
a  Silver  Chequin 
a  Dollar  — 
a  Zequin  — 
a  Pillole  — 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

o  8  10 
o  16  9 


MOROCCO. 

A  Fluce 

24  Fiuces  =: 

4  Blanqulls  ~ 

7  Blanqulls  r: 

14  Blanqulls  = 

2  Quartos  ~ 

28  Bianquils  r 

54  Bianquils  ~ 

IOC  Bianquils  i: 


Santa  Cruz,  Mequinez,  Fez,  Tangier^ 
Sallee,  l^c. 


a  Blanquil 
an  Ounce 
an  06lavo 
a  Quarto 
a  Medio 
a  Dollar 
a  Xequin 
a  Piftole 


o 
o 
o 
I 

2 

4 
4 

9 

— -       o  16 


< 


ENGLISH,    yafnaica,^  Barbarkes,  &c. 

*  A  Halfpenny 

2  Halfpence  z: 

72:  Pence  n 
12  Pence 

75  Pence  iz: 

7  Shillings 

20  Sh'llings  ~ 

24  Shillings  zn 

30  Shillings  n 


*  Penny 
a  Bit 

*  Shilling 
a  Dollar 

a  Crown 

*  a  Pound 
a  Piftole 

a  Guinea 


o 
o 
o 
o 
4 
5 

o  14 

0  16 

1  I 


FRENCH.    Si.  Domingo,  Martinico,  l5c. 


*  A  half  Sol 

2  Flalf  Sols  = 

j~  Sols  zr 

15  Sols 

20  Sols  zz: 

7  Livres  rz: 

8  Livres  r= 
26  Livres  :z: 

l_  32  Livres  zz: 


a  Sol 

a  Flalf  Scalin 

a  Scalin 

a  Livre 

a  Dollar 

an  "Ecu 

a  Piilole 

a  Louis  d'Or 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
4 
4 
16 
o 


o 
o 

2 

5 

.7 
-6 
10 

9 
o 


I  t 

"1  ^ 
•» 

IT 
s 

11^ 


ENGLISH 
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r  ENGLISH. 


< 

h 

Z 

h 

0 

< 

* 

12 

20 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 


iVbi.*^  6'<r<7r//»,  Neutj  England,  Virginia,  l^c, 

c 

—  O 
^  o 

—  I 


=    *  a  Shilling 
*^  a  Pouad 


A  Penny 
Pence 
Shillings 
Pounds 
Pounds 
Pounds 
Pounds 
Pounds 
Pounds 

8  Pounds 

9  Pounds 
JO  Pounds 

The  Value  of  the  Currency  alters  according  to  the  Plenty 
or  Scarcity  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  that  are  imported. 


Canada^  Florida,  Cajena^  ^c. 


*  A  Denier 
12  Deniers 
20  Sols 

2  Livres 

3  Livres 

4  Livres 

5  Livres 

6  Livres 

7  Livres 

8  Livres 

9  Livres 
10  Livres 


==  *  a  Sol 
ziz  *  a.  Livre 


The  Value  of  the  Currency  alters  according  to  the  Plenty 
^  or  Scarcity  of  the  Gold  or  Silver  Coins  that  are  imported. 


Note.  For  all  the  Spanijh,  Portugup%e^  Dutchy  and  Donifh  Dominions, 
either  on  the  Continent  or  in  the  West  Indies,  fee  the  Monies  of  the 
refpeftive  Nations. 
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NEW  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 

O  F 

R.ETMARKABLE  EvENTS,  DISCOVERIES,  and  INVENTIONS  J 

ALSO, 

The  iERA,  the  Country,  and  Writings  of  Learned  Men: 

The  whole  comprehending  in  one  View,  the  Analyfis  or  Outlines  of 
general  Hiftory,  from  the  Creation  to  the  prefent  Time. 

Humbly  dedicated  to  thofe  who  are  intrufted  with  the  Education  of 
Youth  in  Great  Britain* 

Bef.  Chrlft. 

4004  ""I H  E  creation  of  the  world,  and  Adam  and  Eve. 

4003     \      The  birth  of  Cain,  the  firfl  who  was  born  of  a  woman. 

5017  Enoch,  for  h;s  piety,  is  tranflated  to  Heaven. 

A348  The  old  world  is  deftroyed  by  a  deluge,  which  continued  377  days. 

a:Z47  The  Tower  of  Babel  is  built  about  this  time  by  Noah's  pofterity,  upon  which 
God  miraculoufly  confounds  their  language,  and  thus  difperfes  them  into  dif- 
ferent rations. 

About  the  fiiuie  time,  Ncah  is,  v.'ith  great  probability,  fuppcfed  to  have  parted 
from  his  rebellious  offspring,  and  to  have  led  a  colony  of  forae  of  the  mure 
tra6b.ble  into  the  Eaft,  and  there  either  he  or  one  of  his  fuccelTors  to  have 
founded  the  antlent  Chinefe  monarchy. 

■a2i34  The  ce'eflial  obf;rvaticns  are  begun  at  Babylon,  the  city  which  gave  birth  1© 
learning  and  ibe  fciences. 

C-188  Milraim,  the  fon  of  Ham,  founds  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  which  lafted  1663  years, 
down  to  the  conqueft  of  Cambyfes,  in  525  before  Chrill. 

C059  Ninus,  the  fen  of  Belus,  founds  the  kingdom  of  Afiyria,  which  lafted  above  looo 
years,  and  out  of  its  ruins  were  formed  the  Alfyrians  of  Babylon,  thole  of  Ni- 
neveh, and  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes. 

I921  The  covenant  of  "God  made  with  Abram,  when  he  leaves  Hai-an  to  go  into  Ca- 
naan, which  begins  the  430  years  of  fojournin.g. 

1897  Tb.e  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gcmofa  are  deftroyed  for  their  wickednefs,  by  fire  froiu 
Heaven. 

1856  The  kingdom  of  Argcs,  in  Greece,  begins  under  Inachus. 
1822  Memnon,  the  Egyptian,  invents  the  letters. 
1 7 15  Prometheus  nrft  fi-ruck  nre  from  Sints. 

1635*  Jcfeph  dies  in  Egypt,  which  concludes  the  book  of  Genefis-,  containing  a  period 
of  2369  years, 

1574  Aaron  born  in  Egypt ;  1490,  appointed  by  God  firft  higli-prleft  of  the  Ifraclites. 

15  71  Mcfes,  brother  to  Aaron,  born  in  Egypt,  and  adopted  by  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
who  educates  him  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians. 

1556  Cecrops  brings  a  colony  of  Saites  from  Egypt  into  Attica,  and  begins  the  king- 
dom of  Athens,  in  Greece, 

1546  Scamander  comes  from  Crete  Into  Phrygia,  and  begins  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 

1493  Cadmus  carried  the  Pheniclan  letters  into  Greece,  and  built  the  citadel  of  Thebes^ 

14^1  Mofes  performs  a  number  of  miracles  in  Egypt,  and  departs  from  that  kingdom,  to- 
.gtther  with  600,000  Ifraelites,  befides  chiidrtiii ;  yv'liich  completed  tr.e  430  year^- 

of 
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•f  fojourning.  They  miraculoufly  pafs  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  come  to  the 
Defert  of  Sinai,  where  Mofes  receives  from  God,  and  delivers  to  the  people, 
the  Ten  Conwiandments,  and  the  other  laws,  and  fets  up  the  tabernacle,  and 
in  it  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  * 

3485  The  firft  fhip  that  appeared  in  Greece  was  brought  from  Egypt  by  Danaus,  wh« 
arrived  at  Rhode*,  and  brought  with  him  his  fifty  daughters. 

1453  The  firli  Olympic  games  celebrated  at  Olympia,  in  Greece. 

J4S2  The  Pentateuch,  or  five  firft  books  of  Mofes,  are  written  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
where  he  died  the  year  following,  aged  110. 

I451  The  Ifraelites,  after  fojourning  in  the  Wildernefslorty  years,  are  led  under  JoSiua 
into  ih«  land  of  Canaan,  where  they  fix  themfelves,  after  having  fubdued  the 
natives  ;  and  the  period  of  the  fabbatical  year  commences. 

I4C6  Iron  IS  found  in  Greece,  from  the  accidental  burning  of  the  woods. 

1198  The  rape  of  Helen  by  Paris,  which,  in  II93,  gave  rife  to  the  Trojan  war,  and 
fiege'of  Troy,  by  the  Greeks,  which  continued  ten  years,  wh£n  that  city  was 
taken  and  burnt. 

1048  David  is  fole  king  of  Ifrael.  ^ 

1004  The  Temple  is  folemnly  dedicated  by  Solomon, 
896  Elijah,  the  prophet,  is  tranflated  to  heaven. 
894  Money  firft  made  of  gold  and  filver  at  Argos. 
869  The  city  of  Carthage,  in  Africa,  founded  by  queen  Dido. 
814  The  kingdom  of  Macedon  begins. 

753  ^ra  of  the  building  of  Rome  in  Italy  by  Romulus,  firft  king  of  the  Romiii*. 

720  Samaria  taten,  after  three  years  fiege,  and  the  kingdom  of  Ili-ael  finiftied,  by  Sa^ 
manafar,  king  of  AlTyria,  who  carries  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity. 
The  firft  eclipfe  of  the  moon  on  record. 

658  Byzantium  (now  Conftantinople)  built  by  a  colony  of  Athenians. 

604  By  order  of  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  fome  Phenicians  failed  from  the  Red  Sea 
round  Africa,  and  returned  by  the  Mediterranean. 

660  Thales,  of  Miletus,  travels  into  Egypt,  confults  the  prisfts  of  Memphis,  ac- 
quires the  knowledge  of  geometry,  aftronomy,  and  philofophy  ;  returns  t® 
Greece,  calculates  eciipfes,  gives  general  notions  of  the  univerfe,  and  maintains 
that  an  only  fupreme  Intelligence  regulates  all  its  motions. 
Maps,  globes,  and  the  figns  of  the  Zodiac,  invented  by  Anaximander,  the 
fcholar  of  Thales. 

597  Jehoiakin,  king  of  Judah,  is  carried  away  captive,  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Babylon. 
587  The  city  of  Jerufalera  taken,  after  a  fiege  of  18  montl^iS. 
56a  The  firft  comedy  at  Athens  adled  upon  a  moveable  fcaffold. 
559  Cyrus  the  firft  king  of  Perfia. 

538  The  kingdom  of  Babylon  finiflied ;  that  city  being  taken  by  Cyrus,  who,  in  536, 

gives  an  edidt  for  the  return  of  the  Jews. 
535  The  firft  tragedy  was  adled  at  Athens,  on  a  waggon,  by  Thefpis. 
526  Learning  is  greatly  encouraged  at  Athens,  and  a  public  library  firft  founded. 
J 15  The  fecond  temple  at  Jerufalem  is  finiftied  under  Darius. 

J09  Tarquin,  the  feventh  and  laft  king  of  the  Romans,  is  expelled,  and  Rome  h 

foverned  by  two  confuls,  and  other  republican  magiftrates,  till  the  battle  of 
harfalia,  being  a  fpace  of  461  years. 
504  Sardis  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Athenians,  which  gave  rife  to  the  Perfian  invafion 
of  Greece. 

486  ^fchylus,  the  Greek  poet,  firft  gains  the  prize  of  tragedy, 

481  Xerxes  the  Great,  king  of  Perfia,  begins  his  expedition  againft  Greece. 

j^Z  Ezra  is  fcnt  from  Babylon  to  Jerufalem,  with  the  captive  Jews  and  the  velTels 

of  gold  and  filver,  &c.  being  feventy  weeks  of  years,  or  490  years  before  the 

crucifixion  of  our  Saviour. 
454  The  Romans  fend  to  Athens  for  Solon's  laws. 

451  The  Decemvirs  created  at  Rome,  and  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  compiled  and 
ratified. 

^30  The  hiftory  of  the  OJd  Teftament  finiflies  about  this  time. 

Malachi  the  laft  of  the  prophets. 
400  Socrates,  the  founder  of  moral  philofophy  among  the  Greeks,  believes  the  im- 
mortahty  of  the  foul,  a  ftate  of  rewards  and_punifhments,  for  vi^hich,  and 
other  fublime  dodrines,  he  is  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians,  who  foon  after 
repent,  and  erecSl  to  his  memory  a  ftatue  of  brafs, 
3,31  Alexander  the  Great,  king  of  Macedon,  conquers  Darius,  king  of  Perfia,  and 

*  other 
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other  nations  of  Afia.    323,  Dies  at  Babylon,  and  his  empire  is  divided  by  his  '•■ 

generals  inco  four  kingdoms.  j 
2S5  Dionyfius,  of  Alexandria,  began  his  aflronomical  aera  on  Monday  June  a6,  being  the 

firlt  who  found  the  exa(5l  folar  year  to  confill  of  365  days,  5  hours,  and  49  minutes.  i 

284  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  employs  feventy-two  interpreteci  to  tranflatc  j 

the  Old  Teftament  into  the  Greek  language,  v/hich  is  called  the  Septuagint.  ' 
^69  The  firft  coiuiug  of  fiiver  at  Rome. 

264  The  firft  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  23  years.  The  chronology  of  the  Arun- 

delian  marbles  compofed.  i 

S,6o  The  Romans  firft  concern  themfelves  in  naval  affairs,  and  defeat  the  Carthag.  at  fea.  j 

^37  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian,  caufes  his  fon  Hannibal,  at  nine  years  old,  to  fwear  i 

eternal  enmity  to  the  Romans.  ' 

318  The  fecond  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  17  years.    Hannibal  palTes  the  Alps,  1 

and  defeats  the  Romans  in  feveral  battles,  but  being  amufed  by  his  women,  does  ; 

not  improve  his  vi6lories  by  the  ftorming  of  Rome.  \ 

190  The  firft  Roman  army  enters  Afia,  and  from  the  fpoils  of  Antiochus  brings  the  • 

Afiatic  luxury  firft  to  Rome.  ' 
168  Perfeus  defeated  by  the  Romans,  which  ends  the  Macedonian  kingdom. 
l6y  The  firft  library  eredled  at  Rome,  of  books  brought  from  Macedonia. 

163. The  government  of  Judea  under  the  Maccabees  begins,  and  continues  126  years,  ' 
146  Carthage,  the  rival  to  Rome,  is  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  Romans. 

135  The  hiftory  of  the  Apocrypha  ends.  i 

52  Julius  CcXiar  makes  his  firft  expedition  into  Britain.'  ' 

47  The  battle  of  Pharfalia  between  Cxfar  and  Pompey,in  which  the  latter  is  defeated.  j 

Tiie  Alexandrian  library,  confifting  of  400,000  valuable  books,  burnt  by  accident* 
45  The  war  of  Africa,  in  which  Cato  kills  himfclf. 

The  folar  year  introduced  by  Cssfar.  j 
44  Ccefar,  the  greateft  of  the  Roman  conquerors,  after  having  fought  fifty  pitched 

battles,  and  ilain  1,192,000  men,  is  killed  in  the  fenate-houfe  by  confpirators.  ' 

31  The  battle  of  Accium  fought,  in  which  Mark  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  are  totally  ] 

defeated  by  06bavius,  nephew  to  Julius  C^far.  ' 

30  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  is  taken  by  Odlavius,  upon  which  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  ; 

put  themfelves  to  death,  and  Egypt  is  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 
•zy  06tavius,  by  a  decree  of  t!ie  fenate,  obtains  the  title  of  Auguftus  Ciefar,  and  an  ab- 

folute  exemption  from  the  laws,  and  is  properly  the  firft  Roman  emperor.  I 

S  Rome  at  this  time  is  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  463,000  men  fit  t»  ! 

bear  arms.  ,! 

The  temple  of  Janus  is  Ihut  by  Auguftus,  as  an  emblem  of  univerfal  peace,  and  ! 

JESUS  CHRIST  is  born,  on  Monday,  December  25.  i 

j2  —  'Difputes  with  the  Do6lors  in  the  Temple;  ! 

2j  .         is  baptifed  in  the  Wildernefs  by  John,  ' 

23  ■  I                  and  crucified  on  Friday,  April  3,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  | 

His  Refur.  on  Sunday,  April  5  ;  his  Afcenfion,  Thur.  May  14.  | 
36  St.  Paul  converted.                                                                                    .       .  ■] 

39  St.  Matthew  writes  his  Gofpel.  j 
Pontius  Pila.'  e  kills  himfelf.                                                           ^  , 

40  The  name  of  Chriftians  firft  given  at  Antioch  to  the  followers  of  Chrift.  ! 

43  Claudius  Cisfar's  expedition  into  Britain.  \ 

44  St.  Mark  writes  his  Gofpel,  ■[ 
49  London  is  founded  by  the  Romans ",  368,  furrounded  by  ditto  with  a  wall,  foaic 

parts  of  which  are  ftill  obfervable.  ; 

e  I  C^radlacus,  the  Britifli  king,  is  carried  in  chains  to  Rome.  | 

52  The  council  of  the  apoftles  at  Jerufaleni.  | 
55  St.  Luke  writes  his  Gofpel. 

59  The  emperor  Nero  puts  his  mother  and  brothers  to  death.  j 

— — —  perfecutes  the  Druids  in  Britain.  ! 

61  Boadicia,  the  Britilh  queen,  defeats  the  Romans ;  but  is  conquered  fooii  after  by^  ; 

Seutonius,  governor  of  Britain. 

62  St.  Paul  is  fent  in  bonds  to  Rome—writes  his  epiftles  between  51  aud  66.  i 

63  The  Ads  of  the  Apoftles  written.  > 
Chriftlanity  is  fuppofed  to  be  introduced  into  Britain  by  St.  Paul  or  fome  cf  his  , 

difciples,  about  this  time.                                                           .1,  i 

^4  Rome  let  on  fire,  and  burned  for  fixT  day* ;  upon  which  began  (under  Nero)  the  ^ 

firft  perfe.cution  againft  the  Chriftiaij*.  j 

67  ^t.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  put  to  death.  . 

^             ^                                                              70  Wkiift  I 
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JO  Whilft  the  fadlous  Jews  are  deftroylng  one  another  with  mutual  fury,  Titus,  ths 
Roman  general,  takes  Jerufalem,  which  is  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  plough, 
made  to  pafs  over  it. 
S3  The  phiiofophers  expelled  Rome  hy  Domitian, 

Julius  Agricola,  governor  of  South-Britain,  to  protedl  the  civilized  Britons  from 
the  incuriions  of  the  Caledonians,  builds  a  line  of  forts  between  the  river* 
Forth  and  Clyde ;  defeats  the  Caledonians  under  Galgacus  on  the  Grampian 
hills  ;  and  iiril  fails  round  Britain,  which  he  difcovers  to  be  an  iiland. 
96  St.  John  the  Evangellil  wrote  his  Revelation — his  Gofpel  in  97. 
121  The  Caledonians  reconquer  from  the  Romans  all  the  fouthern  parts  of  Scotland; 
upon  which  the  emperor  Adiuan  builds  a  wall  between  Newcaltle  and  Carlille ; 
but  this  alio  proving  ineiFedlual,  PoUius  Urbicus,  the  Roman  general,  about  the 
year  144,  repairs  Agricola's forts,  which  he  joins  by  a  wall  four  yards  thick, 
135  The  fecond  Jewilh  war  ends,  when  they  were  all  banifhed  Judea. 
139  Jullin  writes  his  firft  apology  for  the  Chriftians. 
141  A  number  of  herefies  appear  about  this  time. 

152  The  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  flops  the  perfecution  againft  the  Chriflians. 
217  The  Sepiuagint  found  in  a  calk. 

12,22  About  this  time  the  Roman  empire  begins  to  fmk  under  its  own  weight.  The  Bar- 
barians begin  their  irruptions,  and  the  Goths  have  annual  tribut<i  not  to  moleil 
the  empire, 

a6o  Valerian  is  taken  prifoner  by  Sapor,  king  of  Perfia,  and  flead  alive. 

2J4  Silk  firft  brought  from  India ;  the  manufadlory  of  it  introduced  into  Europe  hf 

fome  monks,  551 ;  firfl  worn  by  the  clergy  in  England,,.-  1534. 
291  Two  emperors  and  two  Crsfars  march  to  defend  the  four  quarters  of  the  empire. 
306  Conllantine  the  Great  begins  his  reign, 
308  Cardinals  firfl  began. 

313  The  tenth  perfecution  ends  by  an  edidt  of  Conftantine,  who  favours  the  Chriftian«, 

and  gives  full  liberty  to  their  religion, 

314  Three  bilhops,  or  fathers,  are  fent  from  Britain  to  aiTiil  at  the  council  of  Aries. 
325  The  firfl;  general  council  at  Nice,  when  318  fathers  attended,  againft  Arius,  the 

the  founder  of  Arianifm,  where  was  conipofed  the  famous  Nicene  Creed,  \vliich 
we  attribute  to  them. 

328  Conftantine  removes  the  feat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  v/hich  is  there- 
after called  Conftantinople. 
331        .    .        orders  all  the  heathen  temples  to  bedeflroyed. 

363  The  Roman  emperor  Julian,  furnamed  the  Apoflate,  endeavours  in  vain  to  rebuild 

the  temple  of  Jerufalem. 

364  The  Roman  empire  is  divided  into  the  eaftern  (Conflantinople  the  capital)  and 

weftern,  (of  which  Rome  continued  to  be  the  capital)  each  being  now  under  thc- 

government  of  different  emperoi's. 
400  Bells  invented  by  bifhop  Paulinus,  of  Campagnia. 
404  The  kingdom  of  Caledonia  or  Scotland  revives  under  Fergus. 
406  The  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevi,  fpread  into  France  and  Spain,  by  a  conceiHon  of 

Konorius,  emperor  of  the  Wefl. 
410  Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  Alaric,  king  of  the  Vifi-Goths. 
412  The  Vandals  begin  their  kingdom  in  Spain. 

420  The  kingdom  of  France  begins  upon  the  L.  Rhine,  under  Pharain.ond. 

426  The  Romans,  reduced  to  extremities  at  home,  withdraw  their  troops  from  Britain, 

and  never  return  ;  advifmg  the  Britons  to  arm  in  their  own  defence,  and  tnift 

to  their  own  valour. 

446  The  Britons,  now  left  to  the.mfelves,  are  greatly  harraffed  by  the  Scots  and  Py£\:s, 

upon  which  they  once  more  make  their  complaint  to  the  Romans,  (which  they 
,  entitle  The  Groans  of  the  Britons)  but  receive  no  affiflance  from  that  quarter. 

447  Attila  (furnamed  the  Scourge  of  God)  with  his  Huns  ravage  the  Roman  empire. 
449  Vortigern,  king  of  the  Britons,  invites  the  Saxons  into  Britain  againfl  the  tcots 

and  Pids. 

455  The  Saxons  having  repulfed  the  Scots  and  Picfts,  invite  over  more  of  their  country- 
men, and  begin  to  eftablifli  themfelves  in  Kent,  under  Hengifl. 

476  Theweflern  empire  is  finiflied,  523  years  after  the  battle  of  Pharfaiia;  upon  the 
ruins  of  which  feveral  new  ftates  arife  in  Italy  and  other  parts,  confiiting  of 
Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and  other  Barbarians,  under  whom  literature  is  extin- 
guifhed,  and  the  v/orks  of  the  learned  deftroyed. 

496  Clovis,  king  of  France,  baptized,  andChrili:ianity  begins  jn  that  kingdom. 

508  Prince  Arthur  begins  his  reign  over  the  Britons. 

4:13  Conflantinople  befleged  by  Vitalianus,  v/hofe  fie^t  is  burnt  by  a  fpeculum  of  brafs, 

516  the 
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516  The  computing  of  time  by  the  Chriitian  serais  introduced,  by  Dionyfius  thd 
mo>nk. 

5^9  The  codex  of  Juftinlan,  the  eaftern  emperor,  is  puhliihed. 

557  A  terrible  plague  all  over  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  which  continues  neat  fifty 
years. 

581  Latin  ceafed  to  be  fpoke  about  this  time  in  Italy. 
596  Auguftine  the  monk  comes  into  England  with  forty  monks. 
606  Here  begins  the  power  of  the  Popes,  by  the  conceflions  of  Phocas,  emperor  of  the 
Eaft. 

62Z  Mahomet,  the  falfe  prophet,  flies  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  in  Arabia,  in  the  44th 
year  of  his  age  and  loth  of  his  miniftry,  when  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Sa- 
racen empire,  and  from  whom  the  Mahometan  princes  to  this  day  claim  their 
defcent.  His  followers  compute  their  time  from  this  sera,  which  in  Arabic  is 
called  Hegira,  i.  e.  the  Flight. 

637  Jerufalem  is  taken  by  the  Saracens  or  followers  of  Mahomet. 

640  Alexandria  in  Egypt  is  taken  by  ditto,  and  the  grand  library  there  burnt  by  order 
of  Omar  their  caliph  or  prince. 

653  The  Saracens  now  extend  their  conquefls  on  every  fide,  and  retaliate  the  barbari- 
ties of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  upon  their  pofterity. 

664  Glafs  invented  in  England  by  Benalt,  a  monk. 

685  The  Britons,  after  a  brave  fkruggle  of  near  150  years,  are  totally  expelled  by  the 

Saxons,  and  drove  into  Wales  and  Cornwall. 
713  The  Saracens  conquer  Spain. 

726  The  controverfy  abc^ut  images  begins,  and  occafions  many  infurre6lions  in  the , 
eaftern  empire. 

748  The  computing  of  years  from  the  birth  of  Chrlft  began  to  be  ufed  in  hifl:ory. 

749  The  race  of  Abbas  became  caliphs  of  the  Saracens,  and  encourage  learning. 

76Z  The  city  of  Bagdad  upon  the  Tigris  is  made  the  Capital  for  the  caliphs,  of  the 
houfe  of  Abbas. 

800  Charlemagne,  king  of  France,  begins  the  empire  of  Germany,  afterwards  called 
the  weftern  empire  ;  gives  the  prefent  names  to  the  winds  and  months ;  en-" 
deavours  to  reftore  learning  in  Europe,  but  mankind  are  not  yet  difpofed  for' 
it,  being  folely  engrolfed  in  military  enterprizes. 

?'Z6  Harold,  king  of  Denmark,  dethroned  by  his  fubje6ts,  for  being  a  Chrlftian. 

828  Egbert,  king  of  Weffex,  unites  the  Heptarchy,  by  the  name  of  England. 

836  The  Flemings  trade  to  Scotland  for  fifl:. 

838  The  Scots  and  Pifts  have  a  decifive  battle,  in  which  the  former  prevail,  and  both 
kingdoms  are  united  by  Kenneth,  which  begins  the  fecond  period  of  the  Scot- 
tifii  hiftory. 

867  The  Danes  begin  their  ravages  in  England. 

§96  x\lf red  the  Great,  after  fubduing  the  Danilh  invaders,  (agalnfl;  whom  he  fought 
56  battles  by  fea  and  land)  compofes  his  body  of  laws;  divides  England  mto 
counties,  hundreds,  tythings ;  ere<5ls  county  courts,  and  founds  the  Univerfity  ol 
Oxford  about  this  time. 

515  The  univerfity  of  Cambridge  founded. 

^36  The  Saracen  empire  is  divided  by  ufurpatlon  Into  feven  kingdoms. 
975  Po-pc  Boniface  VII.  is  depofed  and  banifiied  for  his  crimes* 
979  Coronation  oath  firfl  ufed  in  England. 

juries  firfl  inflituted  in  ditto. 
^91  The  figures  in  Arithmetic  are  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Saracens  from  Arabia. 

Letters  of  the  Alphabet  were  hitherto  ufed. 
096  Otho  III,  makes  the  empire  of  Germany  eledlive* 
^99  B6leflaus,  the  firfl:  king  of  Poland. 

1009  Paper  made  of  cotton  rags  was  in  ufe  ;  that  of  llnert  rags  in  I170  :  the  manufacf 

tory  introduced  into  England  at  Dartford  1588, 
1005  All  the  old  churches  are  rebuilt  about  this  time  in  a  new  m.anner  of  architedure.. 
10T5  Children  forbidden  by  law  to  be  fold  by  their  parents  in  England. 
1017  Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  gets  poffeflion  of  England. 

1040  The  Danes,  after  feveral  engagements  with  various  fuccefs,  are  about  this  time 

driven  out  of  Scotland,  and  never  again  return  in  a  hoflile  manner. 

1041  The  Saxon  line  reftored  under  Edward  the  ConfefTor. 

1,043  The  Turks  (a  nation  of  adventurers  from  Tartary,  ferving  hitherto  in  the  armies 

of  contending  princes)  become  formidable,  and  take  jpoiTeflionaf  Perfia. 
1954  Lfo  IX.  the  firfl  pope  that  kept  up  an  army. 

1057  Malcolia 
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1057  Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland,  kills  the  tyrant  Macbeth  at  Dunfinanc,  and  mar- 
ries the  princefs  Margaret,  filler  to  Edgar  Atheling. 

1065  The  Turks  take  Jerufaiem  from  the  Saracens. 

1066  The  conqueft  of  E^iigland  by  William  (furnamed  the  Ballard)  duke  of  Normandy, 

in  the  battle  of  Railings,  where  Harold  is  flahi. 
1070  William  introduces  the  feudal  law. 
Mufical  notes  invented. 

1075  Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  pope,  quarrel  about  the  nomination  of 

the  German  bifhops.    Henry,  in^'  penance,  walks  barefooted  to  the  pope  to- 
wards the  end  of  January. 

1076  JuHices  of  peace  firft  appointed  in  England. 

J080  Docmfday  book  began  to  be  compiled  by  order  of  William,  from  a  furvey  of  all 
the  eilates  in  England,  and  finifhed  in  1086. 
The  Tower  of  London  built  hj  ditto,  to  curb  his  Englifh  fubjedls  ;  numbers  of 
whom  fly  to  Scotland,  where  they  introduce  the  Saxon  or  Englilh  language, 
are  protedled  by  Malcolm,  and  have  lands  given  them. 
The  Saracens  in  Spain,  being  hard  preffed  by  the  Spaniards,  call  to  their  afliflancc 
Jofeph,  king  of  Morocco  ;  by  which  the  Moors  get  polTeflion  of  all  the  Saracen 
dominions  in  Spain. 

top 6  The  firft  crufade  to  the  Holy  Land  is  begun  under  feveral  Chriftian  princes,  to 
drive  the  infidels  from  Jerufaiem. 

1 1 10  Edgar  Atheling,  the  laft  of  the  Saxon  princes,  dies  in  England,  where  he  had 
been  permitted  to  refide  as  afubje6t. 

II 18  The  order  of  the  Knights  Templars  inftituted,  to  defend  the  Sepulchre  at  Jerufa- 
iem, and  to  prote6l  Chriftian  ftrangfirs. 

1 151  The  canon  law  coUeded  by  Gratian,  a  monk  of  Bologna. 

1163  London  bridge,  confifting  of  19  frnali  arches,  firft  built  of  Hone. 

1 164  The  Teutonic  order  of  religious  knights  begins  in  Germany. 

Iiyz  Henry  II.  king  of  England,  (and  firft  of  the  Plautagenets)  takes  polTeflion  of 
Ireland  ;  which,  from  that  period,  has  been  governed  by  an  Englifli  viceroy  or 
lord  lieutenant. 

II76  England  is  divided,  by  Henry,  into  fix  circuits,  and  jufrice  is  difpenfed  by  itine- 
rant judges. 

1180  Glafs  windows  began  to  be  ufed  in  private  houfes  in  England. 

1 1 81  The  laws  of  England  are  digefted  about  this  time  by  Glanville.  ' 

1 1 8a  Pope  Alexander  ill.  compelled  the  kings  of  England  and  France  to  hold  the  flir- 

rups  of  his  faddle  when  he  mounted  his  horfe. 
I186  The  great  conjundbion  of  the  fun  and  moon  and  ail  the  planets  in  Libra,  happened 

in  September. 

jjpZ  The  battle  of  Afcalon,  in  Judea,  in  which  Richard,  king  of  England,  defeats 

Saladin's  army,  confifting  of  300,000  combatants. 
1 1 94  Dieii  et  7non  Droit  firft  ufed  as  a  motto  by  Richard,  on  a  vidlcry  over  the  French, 
laoo  Chimnies  were  not  known  in  England. 

Surnames  now  began  to  be  ufed  ;  firft  among  the  nobility. 
iao8  London  incorporated,  and  obtained  their  firft  charter  for  ele6llng  their  Lord 

Mayor  and  other  magiftrates  from  king  John, 
laij  Magna  Charta  is  figned  by  king  lolin  and  the  barons  of  England. 

Court  of  Common  Pleas  eftablifhed. 
J237  The  Tartars,  a  new  race  of  heroes,  under  Gingis-Kan,  emerge  from  the  northern 

parts  of  Afia,  over-run  all  the  Saracen  empire,  and,  in  imitation  of  former 

conquerors,  carry  death  and  defolation  v/herevcr  they  march. 
1233  The  inquifitlon  begun  in  1204,  is  nowtruftedto  the  Dominicans. 

The  houfes  of  London,  and  other  cities  in  England,  France  and  Germany,  ftiU 

thatched  with  fcrav>/. 
1253  The  famous  aftronomical  tables  are  compofed  by  Alonfo,  king  of  Caftile- 
1258  The  Tartars, take  Bagdad,  which  finifliesthe  empire  of  the  Saracens. 
1263  Acho,  king  of  Norway,  invades  Scotland  with  160  fail,  and  lands  ao,ooo  men  at 

the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  who  are  cut  to  pieces  by  Alexander  III.  who  recovers 

the  weftern  iflands. 

1064  The  commoners  of  England  firft  fummoned  to  parliament  about  this  time. 
1269  The  Hamburgh  company  incorporated  in  England. 
1273  The  empire  of  the  prefent  Auftrian  family  begins  in  Germany. 
J28a  Lewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  defeated  and  killed  by  Edward  I.  who  unites  that  prin- 
cipality to  England. 
Jji84  Edward  H.  bgrn  at  Caraayon,  is  the  firft  j>rince  of  Wales. 

Ale»- 
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IS85  Alexander  TIL  king  of  Scotland,  dies,  and  that  kingdom  is  difputed  by  twelve 
candidates,  who  fubmit  their  glaims  to  the  arbitration  of  Edward,  king  of  Eng- 
land ;  which  lays  the  foundation  of  a  long  and  defolating  war  between  both 
nations. 

J 293  I'here  is  a  regular  fucceffion  of  Englifli  parliaments  from  this  year,  beinrr  the  2Z<i 
of  Edward  I.  , 

1298  The  prefent  Turkifh  empire  begins  in  Bithynia  under  Ottoman. 
Silver-hafted  knives,  fpoons,  and  cups,  a  great  luxury. 

Tallow  candies  fo  great  a  luxury,  that  fplinters  of  wood  were  ufedfor  lights. 

Wine  fold  by  apothecaries  as  a  cordial. 
150a  The  mariner's  compafs  invented,  or  improved  by  Givia,  of  Naples. 
3307  The  beginning  of  the  Swifs  cantons. 
1308  The  popes  remove  to  Avignon  in  France  for  70  years. 
1310  Lincoln's  inn  fociety  efLabliflied. 

1314  The  battle  of  Bannockburn  between  Edward  II.  and  Robert  Bruce,  which  efta>. 
blilhes  the  latter  on  the  throne  of  Scotland. 
The  cardinals  fet  fire  to  the  conclave  and  feparate.    A  vacancy  in  the  papal  chai?- 
for  two  years. 

1320  Gold  firll  coined  in  Chriftendom;  1344  ditto  in  England. 

1336  Two  Brabant  \yeavers  fettle  at  York,  which,  fays  Edward  III.  may  prove  of  great 

benefit  to  us  and  our  fubjedls. 

1337  The  firft  comet.whofe  courfe  is  defcribed  with  an  aftronomical  exa6lnefs. 

1340  Gun-powder  and  guns  firft  invented  by  Swartz,  a  monk  at  Cologn ;  1346  Edward 
III  had  four  pieces  of  cannon,  which  gained  him  the  battle  of  Creffy ;  1346, 
bombs  and  mortars  were  invented. 
Oil  painting  firft  made  ufe  of  by  John  Vaneck. 
Herald's  college  inftituted  in  England. 

1344  The  firft  creation  to  titles  by  patents  ufed  by  Edward  III. 

1346  The  bat'le  of  Durham,  in  which  David,  king  of  Scots,  is  taken  prifoner. 

1349  The  order  of  the  Garter  inftituted  in  England  by  Edward  III.  altered  in  J557, 
and  confifts  of  26  knights. 

1352  The  Turks  firft  enter  Europe. 

1354  The  money  in  Scotland  till  now  the  fame  as  in  England. 

1356  The  battle  of  Poidtiers,  in  which  king  John  of  France  and  his  fon  are  taken  pri- 

foners  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

1357  Coals  firft  brought  to  London. 

1358  Arms  of  England  and  France  firft  quartered  by  Edward  III. 

J362  The  law  pleading;;  in  England  changed  from  French  to  Englifh,  as  a  favour  of 
Edward  III.  to  his  people. 
John  Wickliffe,  an  Englilhman,  begins  to  call  in  queftion  the  do6lrines  of  the; 
church  of  Rome  about  this  time,  whole  followers  are  called  Lollards. 
1385  A  company  of  linen  weavers  from  the  Netherlands  eftabliflied  in  London. 

Windfor  Caftle  built  by  Edward  III. 
1388  The  battle  of  Otterburn  betv/een  Hotfpur  and  the  earl  of  Douglas. 
T391  Cards  invented  in  France  for  the  king's  amufement. 
2399  Weftminftcr  Abbey  rebuilt  and  enlarged — ^Weftminfter  Hall  ditto. 

Order  of  the  Bath  inftituted  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.  renewed  in  1 725, 
confiftJng  of  38  knights. 

1 410  Guildhall,  London,  built. 

1411  The  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland  founded. 

1415  The  battle  of  Agincourt  gained  over  the  French  by  Henry  V.  of  England. 

1428  The  fiege  of  Orleans,  the  firft  blow  to  the  Englifti  power  in  France. 

1440  Printing  invented  by  L.  Kofter  at  Harlaem  in  Holland ;  brought  into  Englaud 

*  by  W.  Caxton,  a  mercer  of  London,  1471. 
J446  The  Vatican  library  founded  at  Rome. 

Thefea  breaks  in  at  Dort,  in  Holland,  and  drowns  100,000  people. 
1,  <53  Conftantinople  taken  by  the  Turks,  which  ends  the  eaftern  empire,  1 1 23  years 
from  its  dedication  by  Conftantine  the  Great,  and  2206  years  from  the  foun-? 
datiori  of  Rome. 
1454  The  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  In  Scotland,  founded. 
I460  Engraving  and  etching  on  copper  invented. 
1477  The  miiverfity  of  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  founded. 

1483  Pvlchard  III.  king  of  England,  and  laft  of  the  Plantagenets,  is  defeated  and  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Bofworth,  by  Henry  (Tudor)  VII.  which  puts  an  end  to  the 
civil  wars  between  the  houfe?  of  York  and  Lancafter,  after  a  conteft  of.  30 
years,  and  the  lofs  of  100,000  men.  i486  Heaj| 
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i486  Henry  eftabliflies  fifty  yeomen  of  the  guards,  the  firft  (landing  army. 
1489  Maps  and  fea  charts  firft  brought  to  England  by  Barth.  Columbus. 

149 1  William  Groceyn  introduces  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language  into  England. 
The  Moors,  hitherto  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  native  Spaniards,  are  entirely  fubr 

dued  by  Ferdinand,  and  becomxe  fubje6ls  to  that  prince  on  certain  conditions, 
■which  are  ill  oberved  by  the  Spaniards,  whofe  clergy  ufe  the  Inquifition  in  all 
its  tortures;  and  in  1609,  near  one  million  of  the  Moors  are  driven  from  Spaia 
to  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Africa,  from  whence  they  originally  came. 

1492  America  firft  difcovered  by  Columbus,  a  Genoefe,  in  the  fervice  of  Spain. 
1494  Algebra  firft  known  in  Europe. 

1497  The  Portuguefe  firft  fail  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

South  America  difcovered  by  Americus  Vefpufius,  from  whom  it  has  its  name. 
1499  N.  America  ditto,  for  Henry  VII.  by  Cabot,  a  Venetian. 

Ijoo  Maximilian  divides  the  empire  of  Germany  into  fix  circles,  and  adds  four  more 
in  151a. 

1505  Shillings  firft  coined  in  England. 

1509  Gardening  introduced  into  England  from  the  Netherlands,  from  whence  veget- 
ables were  imported  hither. 

15 13  The  battle  of  Eiowden,  in  which  James  IV.  king  of  Scotland  is  killed,  with  the  - 
flower  of  his  nobility. 

15 1 7  Martin  Luther  began  the  reformation. 
Egypt  is  conquered  by  the  Turks. 

15 18  Magellan,  in  the  fervice  of  Spain,  firft  difcovers  tlie  ftraits  of  that  name  in  South. 

America. 

1520  Henry  VIII.  for  his  writings  in  favour  of  popery,  receives  the  title  of  Defender 

of  the  Faith  from  his  holinefs. 
1529  The  name  of  Proteftant  takes  its  rife  from  the  Reformed  protefting  againft  the 

church  of  Rome,  at  the  diet  of  Spires  in  Germany, 
1534  The  Reformation  takes  place  in  England,  under  Henry  VIII. 
1537  Religious  houfes  diftblved  by  ditto. 

1539  The  firft  Englifli  edition  of  the  Bible  authorized;  the  prefcnt  tranllaticn  finiflied 
i6ti. 

About  this  time  cannon  began  to  be  ufed  in  fhips. 
1543  Silk  ftockings  firft  worn  by  the  French  king  ;  firft  worn  in  England  by  queen  Eliz-. 

1561 ;  the  ifteel  frame  for  weaving  invented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lee,  of  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  1589. 
Pins  ufcd  in  England,  before  Vv'liich  time  the  ladies  ufed  fKCwers. 
J544  Gocd  lands  let  in  England  at  one  ft:illing  per  acre. 

1 5 45  The  famous  council  of  Trent  begins,  and  continues  18  years. 

1546  Firft  law  in  England  eftabliihing  the  intereft  of  money  at  10  per  cent. 
1549  Lords  lieutenants  of  counties  inftituted  in  England. 

X550  Horfe  guards  inftituted  in  England. 

1555  The  Ruflian  company  eftablifiied  in  England. 

1558  Queen  Elizabeth  begins  her  reign. 

1560  The  reformation  in  Scotland  completed  by  John  Knox.  ^ 

1563  Knives  firft  ufed  in  England. 

J 5  69  Royal  Exchano;e  firft  built. 

1572  The  great  mafTacre  of  Proteftants  at  Paris. 

1579         Dutch  ftiarce  off  the  Spanifii  yoke,  and  the  republic  of  Holland  begirjs. 

Englifli  Eaft  India  company  incorporated — eftablifiied  j6oo. 

  Turhey  comipany  incorporated. 

2580  Sir  Francis  Drake  returns  from  his  voyage  round  the  vs^orld,  being  the  firft  Sng- 
lifli  circumnavigator. 

Parochial  rcgifter  firft  appointed  in  England. 

1582  Pope  Gregory  introduces  the  New  Style  in  Italy ;  the  5th  of  06lober  being 

counted  15. 

1 583  Tobacco  firft  brought  from  Virginia  into  England. 

1387  Mary  queen  of  Scots  is  beheaded  by  order  of  Elizabeth,  after  eighteen  years  im-f 
prifonment. 

1588  The  Spanifii  Armada  deftroyed  by  Drake  and  other  Englifli  admirals. 
Henry  IV.  paffes  the  edid  of  Nantz,  tolerating  the  Proteftants. 

1589  Coaches  firft  introduced  into  England  ;  hackney  acl  1693  ;  increafed  to  icco  in 

1770.  ^  ■  ■ 

1590  Band  of  penfioners  inftituted  in  Englaiid, 

Trinity  college,  Dublin  fowided,        "  Watchcg, 
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,1597  Witches  firft  brought  into  England  from  Germany. 
i6oa  Decimal  arithmetic  invented  at  Bruges. 

1603  Queen  Elizabeth  (the  iaft  of  the  Tudors)  dies,  and  nominates  James  VT,  of  Scotr 
land  (and  firft  of  the  Stuarts)  as  her  fuccelTor  ;  which  unites  both  kingdoms 
umder  the  name  of  Great  Britain. 

1605  The  gunpowder-plot  difcovered  at  Weliminfter  ;  being  a  projed  of  the  Romaa 

catholics  to  blow  up  the  king  and  both  houfes  of  parliament. 

1606  Oaths  of  allegiance  firft  adminiftered  in  England. 

1608  Galileo,  of  Florence,  firft  difcovers  the  fatellites  about  the  planet  Saturn,  by  th« 
telefcope,  then  juft  invented  in  HoUarid.  ' 

1 610  Henry  IV.  is  murdered  at  Paris,  by  Ravaillac,  a  prieft. 

161 1  Baronets  firft  ci-eated  in  England,  by  James  I. 

1614  Napier,  of  Marchefton,  in  Scotland,  invents  the  logarithms. 

Sir  Hugh  Middleton  brings  the  New  River  to  London  from  Ware. 
1616  The  firft  pei-manent  fettlement  in  Virginia. 

,1619  W.  Harvey,  a.n  Engliftiman,  confirms  the  dodlrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  bloo^, 
which  had  been  firft  broached  by  Servetius,  a  French  phyfician,  in  1553.  * 

1620  The  broad  filk  manufafture  from  raw  filk,  introduced  into  England, 

1621  New  England  planted  by  the  Puritans. 

1623:  King  James  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  Charles  L 

The  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  the  firft  Englifn  fettlement  in  the  Weft  Indies,  isplanted, 
1632  The  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  which  Guftavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  and  head  of 

the  Proteftants  in  Germany,  is  killed. 
1635  Province  of  Maryland  planted  by  lord  Baltimore. 

Regular  pofts  eftablifhed  from  London  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  &c. 
1640  King  Chai-les  difobliges  his  Scottifli  fubje6ts,  cn  which  their  army,  under  general 
Lefley,  enters  England,  and  takes  Newcaftle,  being  encouraged  by  the  male^ 
contents  in  England. 
The  maffacre  in  Ireland,  v/hen  40,000  Englifti  proteftants  were  killed. 

1642  King  Charles  impeaches  five  refradory  members,  which  begins  the  civil  wars  in 

England. 

1643  Excife  on  beer,  ale,  &c.  firft  impofed  by  parliament. 

1649  Charles  1.  beheaded  by  Cromwell,  at  Whitehall,  January  30,  aged  49, 

1654  Cromwell  afTumes  the  prote6lorftiip. 

1655  The  Englifli,  under  admiral  Penn,  take  Jamaica  from  the  Spaniards. 
1658  Cromwell  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  in  the  protedorfliip,  by  his  fon  Richard. 

i66g  King  Charles  II.  is  reftored  by  Monk,  commander  of  the  army,  after  an  exile  of 
twelve  years,  in  France  and  Holland. 
The  people  of  Denmark,  being  oppreffed  by  the  nobles,  furrender  their  pri«? 
vileges  to  Frederic  III.  who  becomes  abfolute. 

1662  The  Royal  Society  eftabliflied  at  London  by  Charles  II. 

1663  Carolina  planted  ;  1728  divided  into  tv/o  feparate  governments. 

1664  The  New  Netherlands,  in  North  America,  conquered  from  the  Swedes  and  Dutch, 

by  the  Englifli. 

1665  The  plague  rages  in  London,  and  carries  off  68,000  perfons. 

1666  The  great  fire  of  London  began  Sept.  2,  and  continued  three  days,  in  which  were 

destroyed  13,000  houfes,  and  400  ftreets. 
Tea  firft  ufed  in  England. 

1667  The  peace  of  Breda,  which  confirm.s  to  the  Englijfh.  the  New  Netherlands,  now 

Imown  by  the  names  of  Penfylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jerfey, 

j553  — .,  ditto,  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

St.  James's  Park  planted,  and  made  a  thorough-fare  for  public  ufe  by  Charles  11. 
1670  The  Englilh  Hudfon's  Bay  company  incorporated, 

1672  Lewis  XIV.  over-runs  great  part  of  Holland,  when  the  Dutch  opened  their  fluices, 
being  determined  to  drown  their  country,  and  retire  to  their  fettlements  in  the 
Eaft  Indies. 
African  company  eftabliftied. 
1678  The  peace  of  Nimeguen. 

The  habeas  corpus  adl  pafled, 
1680  A  great  comet  appeared,  and  from  its  nearnefs  to  oiu"  earth  alarmed  the  inhabi- 
tants.   It  continued  vifible  from  Nov.  3,  "to  March  9. 
William  Penn,  a  Quaker,  receives  a  charter  for  plantiHg  Penfylvania. 
1683  India  ftock  fold  from  360  to  500  per  cent. 

1685  Charles  11.  dies/aged  55,  and  is  ^cceeded  by  his  brother  James  II. 

16S5  The 
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1685  The  duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  fon  to  Charles  II.  raifes  a  rehellicn,  but  is  dc, 
featedat  the  battle  of  Sedgmore,  and  beheaded. 
The  edicSt  of  Nantes  is  revoked  by  Lewis  XIV.  and  the  protefcants  are  ereatly 
diftreffed. 

1687  The  palace  of  Verfailles,  near  Paris,  finiHied  by  Lewis XIV. 

1688  The  revolution  in  Great-Britain  begins  Nov.  j.    King  James  abdicates,  and  re- 

tires to  France,  December  3. 
King  William  and  queen  Mary,  daughter  and  fon-in-law  to  James,  ?ire  proclaimed 
Februiiry  16. 

Vifcount  Dundee  Hands  out  for  James  in  Scotland,  but  is  lulled  by  general  Mac-i 
key,  at  the  battle  of  Killycrankie,  upon  which  the  Highlanders,  v^^earied  with 
repeated  misfortunes,  difperfc. 
16 "9  The  land  tax  and  toleration  a€ts  paffed  in  England. 

Several  bifhops  are  deprived  for  not  takii»:g  the  oaths  to  William. 

Wilham  Fuller,  who  pretended  to  prove  the  prince  of  Vv^ales  fpurioias,  was  voted 
by  the  commons  to  be  a  notorious  cheat,  impoftor,  and  faife  accufer. 

1690  The  battle  of  the  Boyne,  gained  by  Wilham  againft  James,  in  Ireland. 

1691  The  v/ar  in  Ireland  finifiied,  by  the  furrender  of  Limerick  to  V/iiliam. 

169a  The  Engliih  and  Dutch  fleets,  commanded  by  admiral  Ruffel,  defeat  the  French 
fleet  oiF  La  Hogue. 

1693  Bayonets  at  the  end  of  loaded  mulkets  Srll  ufed  by  the  French  againft  the  confe^-. 

derates  at  the  battle  of  Turin.  / 
The  duchy  of  Kanover  m.ade  the  ninth  electorate. 
Bank  of  E^ngland  eftabiiilied  by  king  William. 
The  firft  public  lottery  was  drawn  this  year. 
MalTacre  of  Highlanders  at  Glencoe,  by  king  William's  army. 

1694  Queen  Mary  dies,  at  the  age  of  33,  and  V/illiam  reigns  alone. 
Stamp  duties  inftituted  in  England. 

1696  The  peace  of  Ryfwick. 

1699  The  Scots  fettled  a  colony  at  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  in  America,  and  called  it  Ca" 

ledonia. 

1700  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  begins  his  reign. 

King  James  II.  dies  at  St.  Germains,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 
17CI  Px-uffia  ere6ced  into  a  kingdom. 

Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts  eftablifhed, 
1702  King  William  dies,  aged  50,  and.  is  Succeeded  by  queen  Anne,  daughter  to  James  II, 

who,  with  the  emperor  and  States  General,  reuev/s  the  war  againft  France  and 

Spain. 

1704  Gibraltar  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  by  admiral  Rooke. 

The  battle  oi  Blenheim,  v/on  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  againfl  the  J'rench. 
The  court  of  Exchequer  inftituted  in  England. 

1706  The  treaty  of  Union  betv/ixt  England  and  Scotland,  hgned  July  22. 
The  battle  of  RamiUies  won  by  Marlborough  and  the  allies. 

1707  The  firfc  Britllli  parliament. 

1708  Minorca  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  general  Stanhope. 
The  battle  of  Oudenarde  won  by  Marlborough  and  the  allies. 
Sardinia  eredled  into  a  kingdom,  and  given  to  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

1709  Peter  the  Great,  czar  of  Mnfcovy,  defeats  Charles  XII.  at  Piutov/a, 
The  battle  of  Malplaquet  won  by  Marlborough  and  the  allies. 

1 710  Queen  Anne  changes  the  Whig  miniilry  for  others  naore  favourable  to  the  interefji. 

of  herbi-other,  the  late  Pretender. 
_    The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  London,  rebuilt  by  Sir  Chriilopher  Wren,  in  3  7 
years,  at  one  million  expence,  by  a  duty  on  coals. 
The  Engliili  South-Sea  company  began. 

1712  Duke  Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohun  killed  in  a  duel  in  Hyde-Park. 

1 713  The  peace  of  Utrecht,  whereby  Newfoundland,  Nova-Scotia,  New-Britain,  and 

Hudibii's-Eay,  in  North  America,  wereyielded  to  Great-Britain ;  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca,  in  Europe,  v/ere  alfo  confirmed  to  the  faid  crown  by  this  treaty, 

1 714  Queen  Anne  dies,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and  is  fucceeded  by  George  I. 
Intereft  reduced  to  five  per  cent. 

J  7 15  Lewis  XIV.  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  great  grandfon,  Lewis  XV.  the  late  king 
of  France. 

The  rebellion  in  Scotland  begins  in  Sept.  under  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  favour  of  the 
Pretender.  The  adlion  of  SheriSmuir,  and  the  furrender  of  Preflon,  both  m. 
Koveir.ber,  when  the  rebeU  difperfe. 

3  C  11^^  The 
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I716  The  Pretender  married  the  princcfs  Sobielki,  grand-daughter  of  John  Sobiclfci* 
late  king  of  Poland. 
An  a6l  paffed  for  feptennial  parliaments. 
2719  The  Miffifippi  fcheme  at  its  height  in  France. 

Lomb's  iili-.-throwing  machine,  containing  26,586  wheels,  ere6led  at  Derby; 
takes  up  one-eighth  of  a  mile  ;  one  water-wheel  moves  the  reft  ;  and  in  24 
hours  it  works  318,504,960  yards  of  organzine  filk  thread. 
The  South-Sea  fchemc  in  England  begun  April  7,  was  at  his  height  at  the  end  of 
June,  and  quite  funk  about  September  20. 
ijzy  king  George  died,  in  his  68th  year;  and  fucceeded  by  his  only  fon,  George  IL 
Inoculation  firft  tried  on  criminals  with  fuccefs. 

Ruilla,  formerly  a  dukedom,  is  now  eftablilhed  as  an  empire. 
1732  Kouli  Khan  ufurps  the  Perfian  throne,  conquers  the  Mogul  empire,  and  returns 

with  two  hundred  thirty-one  millions  fterling. 
1736  Captain  Porteus  having  ordered  his  foldiers  to  fire  upon  the  populace  at  an  exe- 
cution of  a  fmuggler,  is  himfelf  hanged  by  the  mob  at  Edinburgh. 

1738  Weftminfler  Bridge,  confifting  of  fifteen  arches,  begun ;  finifhed  in  1750,  at  the 

expence  of  389,000!.  deirayed  by  parliament. 

1739  Letters  of  marque  iffued  out  in  Britain  againft  Spain,  July  21,  and  war  declared 

bdlober  23. 

1743  The  battle  of  Dettingen  won  by  the  Enghfli  and  allies,  ill  favour  of  the  queen  of 

Hungary. 

1 744  War  declared  againft  France.  Commodore  Anfoh  returns  from  his  voyage  round 

the  world. 

1745  The  allies  lofe  the  battle  of  Fontenoy. 

I'he  rebellion  breaks  out  in  Scotland,  and  the  Pretender's  army  defeated  by  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  at  Culloden,  April  i6, 1746. 

1746  Britifh  Linen  Company  eretSled. 

1748  I  he  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  which  a  reftitution  of  all  places  taken  during 

the  war,  was  to  be  made  on  all  fides. 

1749  The  intereft  on  the  Eritifti  funds  reduced  to  three  per  cent. 
Britifh  herring  filhery  incorporated. 

1 75 1  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  father  to  his  prefent  majefty,  died. 
Antiquarian  fociety  at  London  incorporated. 

1752  The  new  ftyle  introduced  into  Great  Britain  ;  the  third  of  September  being  count- 

the  fourteenth. 

1753  The  Britifh  Mufeum  erecSled  at  Mountagu-houfe. 

Society  of  Arts,  Manufa6tures,  and  Commerce,  inftltuted  in  London. 

1755  Lifton  deftrbyed  by  an  earthquake. 

1756  146  Englifhmen  are  confined  in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta,  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  by 

order  of  the  nabob,  and  123  found  dead  next  morning. 
Marine  fociety  eftabliflied  at  London. 
175/  Damieh  attempted  to  affaffinate  the  French  king. 

1759  General  Wolfe  is  killed  in  the  battle  of  Quebec,  which  is  gained  by  the  Englilli. 

1760  King  George  II.  dies  Odtober  25,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  and  isfucceeded  by 

his  prefent  majefty,  who,  on  the  22d  of  September,  1761,  married  the  princefs 
Charlotte,  of  Mecklenburgh-Sti-elitz. 

Black-friars  Bridge,  confifting  of  9  arches,  begun  j  finiftied  1770,  at  the  expence 
of  152,8401.  to  be  difcharged  by  a  toU. 
17C2  War  declared  againft  Spain. 

Peter  III.  emperor  of  Ruflia,  is  depofed,  imprifoned,  drid  murderdd. 

American  Philofophical  Society  eftabliflied  in  Philadelphia. 

George  Auguftiis  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  born  Aug.  12. 
1763^  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal, coucluded  at  Paris,  February  10,  which  confirms  to  Great  Bntam  the  ex- 
f  enfive  provinces  of  Canada,  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida,  and  part  of  Louifiana,  in 
North  America;  alfo  the  iflands  of  Granada,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  To- 
bao-o,  in  the  Weft-Indies. 

1764  The  parhament  granted  io,oo6l.  to  Mr.  Harfifon,  for  his  difcovery  of  the  longi- 

tude by  his  time-piece. 

1765  Kis  majefty's  royal  charter  pafled  for  incorporating  the  fociety  of  artifts. 

An  aA  paired  annexing  the  fovereignty  of  the  ifland  of  Man  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain. 
1768  Academy  of  painting  eftabliflied  in  London. 

The  Turks  imprifoli  the  Ruffian  ambaflador,  and  declare  war  againft  that  empire. 
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J771  Dr.  Solander  and  Mr.  Banks,  in  his  majefty's  fhip  the  Endeavour,  lieut.  Cooke, 
return  from  a  voyage  round  tke  world,  havin^;  made  feveral  important  difco- 
veries  in  the  South-Seas, 

1772  The  king  uf  Sweden  changes  the  conftitution  from  ariilocracy  to  a  limited  mo- 

narchy. 

The  pi  etender  marries  a  princefs  of  Germany,  grand  daughter  of  Thomas,  late 
earl  of  Ailefbury, 

The  emperor  of  Germany,  emprefs  of  R-uffia,  and  the  king  of  Pruflia,  flrip  the 
king  of  Poland  of  a  great  part  of  his  dominions,  which  they  divide  among 
themfelves,  in  violation  of  the  moft  folemn  treaties, 

1773  Captain  Phipps  is  fent  to  explore  the  North  Pole,  but  having  made  8t  deg.  is  in 

danger  of  being  locked  up  by  the  ice,  and  his  attempt  to  difcoyer  a  paiTage  in 
that  quarter  proves  f^ruitlefs. 
The  Jefuits  expelled  from  the  Pope's  dominions. 

The  Englifh  Eaft-India  company  having,  by  conqueft  or  treaty,  acquired  the  ex- 
tenfive  provinces  of  Bengal,  Orixa,  and  Bahar,  great  irregularities  are  comr 
mitted  by  their  fervants  abroad,  upon  which  government  iutei-feres,  and  fends 
out  judges,  &c.  for  the  better  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

The  war  between  the  Ruffianr.  and  Turks  proves  difgraceful  to  the  latter,  whp 
lofe  the  iflands  in  the  Archipelago,  and  by  fea  are  every  where  unfuccefsful.' 
17/4  Peace  is  proclaimed  between  the  Ruffians  and  Turks. 

The  Britifh  parliament  having  paffed  an  a6l,  laying  a  duty  of  three  pence  per 
pound  upon  all  teas  imported  into  America  ;  the  colonift;?,  confidering  this  as  a 
grievance,  deny  the  right  of  the  Britifii  parliament  to  tax  them, 

1775  The  American  colonies  fend  deputies  to  Philadelphia,  who  affume  the  title  of  TJoe 

Congrefs  of  the  Thirteen  United  Provinces,  and  all  the  powers  of  government. 

1776  The  congrefs  declare  the  United  States  of  America  independent  of  the  crov/u  and 

parhament  of  Great-Britain,  4th  of  July,  in  Philadelphia. 

1777  Lieut.  Gen.  Burgoyne's  convention  and  furrender  of  his  army,  at  Saratogji,  in 

Canada,  to  the  Provincial  army,  under  Gen.  Gates  and  Arnold. 
J778  A  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  at  Paris,  between  the  French  kin^  and  the  thirteen 
united  American  colonies. 
The  right  hon.  William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham,  died,  and  was  interred,  at  the 
public  expence,  in  W^ftn^i^ift^r  abbey. 

1779  The  king  of  Spain  recalled  his  ambaffador  from  the  court  of  London,  and  joined 

his  forces  with  thofe  of  France  againft  England. 

1780  A  great  ififurredtion  in  Weftminfter  and  London  ;  feveral  Romiih  chapels,  New^ 

gate,  King's-bench  prifon,  Fleet  prifon,  &c.  and  alfo  many  private  houi'es 
were  burnt  and  deftroyed. 
Hoftilities  commenced  againft  the  Dutch,  ivho  had  been  nearly  two  years  in  a 
fecret  treaty  with  the  united  ftates  of  America, 


Men  of  Learning  and  Genius. 

Bef.  Ch. 

907   i  I  OMER,  the  firft  prophane  writer  and  Greek  poet,  fiouriflied.  Pope. 

|~1  Hefiod,  the  Greek  poet,  fupppfed  to  live  near  the  time  of  Homer.  Coohg., 
884  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver. 
600  Sappho,  the  Greek  lyric  poetefs,  3.  Faiuhs. 
558  Solon,  lawgiver  of  Athens. 
556  PcSo^,  the  Greek  fabulift.  Croxal. 
548  Thales,  the  firft  Greek  aftronomer  and  geographer. 
497  Pythagoras,  founder  of  the  Pythagorean  philofophy  in  ^^eece.  Jiozve^ 
474  Anacreon,  the  Qreek  lyric  poet.    Pazvies,  Addifn, 
456  jEfchylus,  the  firft  Greek  tragic  poet.  Potter, 
435  Pindar,  the  Greek  lyric  poet.  Wef. 

413  Herodotus,  of  Greece,  the  firft  writer  of  prophane  hiftory.  Littlsl>ur^, 
407  Ariftophanes,  the  Greek  comic  poet,  fl.  White, 

Euripides,  the  Greek  tragic  poet.    iVoodhull,  Potter, 
4c6  Sophocles,  ditto.  Francklin. 

Confucius,  the  Chanefe  philofopher,  fl. 
400  Socrates,  the  founder  of  moral  philofophy  in  Greece.  Byjhu 
391  Thucydides,  the  Greek  hillorian.    Smithy  Hohbes^ 

jCs  3^1  Hippocrates^ 
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361  Hippocrates,  the  Greek  pbyfician.  Clifton. 

Dcmocritus,  the  Greek  philoibphcr. 
359  Xtnophcji,  ditto,  ai)d  hiftorian.    S;/?iib,  Spdmatf^  Jfjly. 
^Ao  Plato,  the  Greek  philofopher,  and  difciplc  of  Socrates.  *  Sydenham, 
336  Tfocrates,  the  Greek  orator.  Dimfdak, 

33  J  Ariftotle,  the  Greek  philofopher,  and  difciple  of  Plato.  Hobhes. 
31 J  i^eincflhenes,  the  Athenian  orator,  poJfoned  Iiimfelf.  Leland. 
uM  TheophraRus,  the  Greek  philofopher,  and  fcholar  of  Ariftotie.  Bud^rd, 
285  Theocritus,  the  firft  Cireek  paftoral  poet,  il,    Faivkes.  ^ 
277  Eudid,  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  the  mathematician,  fl.    R.  Sb?/fon, 
2,;o  i:,picurus,  founder  of  the  Epicurean  philofophy  in  Greece.  D'n.d>\. 
^64  Xeno,  founder  of  the  ftoic  philofophy  in  ditto. 
344  Callimachus,  the  Greek  elegiac  poet. 
ao8  Archimedes,  the  Greek  geometrician. 
184  Plautus,  the  Roman  comic  poet.  Thornton, 
159  Terence,  of  Carthage,  the  Latin  comic  poet.  Colman. 
155  Diogenes,  of  Babylon,  the  Hole  philofopher. 
124  Poiybiub,  of  Greece,  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiflorian.  Hampton. 
54  Lucretius,  the  Roman  poet.  Creech. 

44  Julius  Ciefar,  the  Roman  hiflorian  and  commentator,  killed.  Duncan. 
Diodcrus  Siculus,  of  Greece,  the  univerfal  hillorian,  fl.  Booth. 
Vitruvius,  the  Rom.an  architect,  fl. 

43  Cicero,  the  R^oman  orator  and  philofopher,  put  to  death.    Guthrie,  Mclmoth. 

Corncliiya  Nepos,  the  P.oman  biographer,  fl.  Roxve. 
34  Salluft,  the  Roman  hiftorian.  Gordon. 

30  Dionyfius,  of  Halicarnafius,  the  Roman  hiflorian,  fl.  Spehnan. 
19  Virgi  ,  the  Roman  epic  poet.    Dryden,  Warton. 

II  Catullus,  Tybullus,  and  Propertius,  Roman  poets.    Grainger^  Dart. 
8  Horace,  the  Roman  lyric  ancl  fatiric  poet.    Francis^  S?nart. 
A.  C. 

17  Livy,  the  Roman  hiflorian.  Hay. 

19  Ovid,  the  Roman  elegiac  poet.  Garth. 

20  Celfus,  the  Roman  philofopher  and  phyfician,  fl.  Grieve, 
25  Strabo,  the  Greek  geographer. 

33  Phsidrus,  the  Pvoman  fabuhft.  Stirling. 

45  Paterculus,  the  Roman  hiflorian,  fl.  Neivcome. 
6z  Perfir.s,  the  Rom.an  fatiric  poet.  Breiv/ler. 

64  Quintus  Curtius,  a  Roman,  hift.  of  Alexander  the  Great,  fl.  Digfy, 
Seneca,  of  Spain,  the  phil.  and  tragic  poet,  put  to  death.  VEJirange* 

65  Lucan,  the  Reman  epic  poet,  ditto.  Reive. 

79  Pliny  tile  elder,  the  Roman  natural  hifto.rian.  Holland. 

93  Joftip-bus,  the  Jewifla  hifcorian.  V/hiJlon. 

94  Epicitetus,  the  Greek  fl:oic  philofopher,  fl.    Mrs.  Carter, 

95  Qumtiilian,  the  Roman  orator  and  advocate.  Guthrie. 

96  Statins,  the  Roman  epic  poet.  Lc-iuis. 

98  Lucius  Fiorus,  of  Spain,  the  Roman  hifliorian,  fl. 

99  Tacitus,  the  Roman  hiflorian.  Gordon. 

104  Martial,  of  Spain,  the  epigrammatic  poet.  Hay. 

Valerius  Flapcus,  the  Roman  epic  poet. 
It6  Pliny  the  younger,  hiftorical  letters.  Mehnoth. 
117  Suetonius,  the  Romtan  hiflorianw  Hughes. 
119  Plutarch,  of  Greece,  the  biographer.    Dryden,  Langhornc. 
J28  *Juvcnal,  the  Roman  fatiric  poet.  Dryden. 
.140  Ptolemy,  the  Egyptian  geographer,  math,  and  aflron.  fl. 
150  Juftin,  the  Roman  hiflorian,  fl.  Turtibidl. 
161  Arrian,  the  Roman  hifiorian  and  philofopher,  fl.    Roohe.  ' 
167  Juflin,  of  Samaria,  the  oldefl  Chriflian  author  after  the  apoflles. 
180  Lucian,  the  Roman  philologer.     Carr,  FrancUin.  ' 

Marcus  Aur.  Antoninus,  Roman  emperor  and  philof.  Elphinjlcm^ 
193  Galen,  the  Greek  philofopher  and  phyfician. 
ICO  Diogenes  Laertius,  the  Greek  biographer,  fl. 
^29  Dion  CaiTms,  of  Greece,  the  Roman  hiflorian,  3. 
254  Origen,  a  Chriflian  father  of  Alexandria. 

Herodian,  of  Alexandria,  the  Roman  hiflorian,  fl.  Hart. 
2j8  Cyprian,  of  Carthage,  lufferedmartyrdem.  Marjhd. 

j^73  Longlnus, 
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a)3  Longinus,  the  Greek  orator,  put  to  death  Ly  Aurelian.  Smith. 
320  La<Stantius,  a  father  of  the  church,  fi, 

336  Arius,  a  priell  of  Alexandria,  founder  of  the  fe^l  of  Adrians. 
■54a  Eufebius,  the  ecclefiaftical  hiflorian  and  chronoicger.  Hatwier. 
379  Bafd,  bifhop  of  Cafarea. 
389  Gregory  Nazianzen,  bifliop  of  Conllantinople. 

397  Anibrofe,  bifnop  of  MiUm.  "  , 

415  Macrobius,  the  Roman  grammarian. 
428  Eutropius-,  the  Roman  hiilcrian. 

5^4  Boetius,  the  RoniL-n  poet  and  Pkitonic  philofopher.    Bellamy,  Prefon, 
529  Procopius,  of  Csefarea,  the  Roman  hiftorian.  Holcroft. 

Here  ends  the  illuftrious  lift  of  ancient,  or,  as  they  are  fry  led,  ClafTic  authors,  for  whom 
mankind  are  indebted  to  Greece  and  Rome,  thefe  two  great  theatres  of  human  glory 
but  it  will  ever  be  regretted,  that  a  fmall  part  only  of  their  writings  have  come  to  our 
hands.  This  was  owing  to  the  barbarous  pohcy  of  thol'e  fierce  illiterate  pagans,  who, 
in  the  fifth  century,  fubverted  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  which  pradices  they  were 
joined  foon  after  by  the  Saracens  or  followers  of  Mahomet.  Conftantinople  alone  had 
efcaped  the  ravages  of  the  Barbarians;  and  to  the  few  literati  who  fheltered  themfelves 
within  its  walls,  is  chiefly  owing  the  prefervation  of  thofe  vahiable  remains  of  anti- 
quity. To  learning,  civiHty,  and  refinement,  fucceeded  a  worfe  than  Gothic  igno- 
rance— the  fuperftition  and  buffoonery  of  the  church  of  Rorne  ;  Europe  therefore  pro- 
duces few  names  worthy  of  record  during  the  fpace  of  a  thoufand  years  ;  a  period  which 
hiftorians,  with  great  propriety,  denominate  the  dark  or  Gothic  ages. 

The  invention  of  printing  contributed  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, from  which  memorable  jera  a  race  of  men  have  fprung  up  in  a  new  foil,  France 
Germany,  and  Britain;  who,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  at  leaft^ equal  the  greateft  genjufes 
of  antiquity.    Of  thefe  cur  own  countrymen  have  the  reputation  of  the  firfl  rank  witk 
whofe  names  v/e  fliall  finifk  our  lift. 


A.  C. 

735  Bede,  a  prieft  of  Northumberland ;  hiflory  cf  the  Saxons.  Scots,  ^c. 

901  King  Alfred;  hiftory,  philofophy,  and  poetry. 
1259  Matthew  Paris,  monk  of  St.  Albans  ;  hiilory  of  England. 
1292  Roger  Bacon,  Somerfetfbire  ;  natural  philofophy. 
1308  John  Fordun,  a  prieft  of  Merns  Ihire ;  hiflory  of  Scotland. 
1400  GeofFery  Chaucer,  London  ;  the  father  cfEngiiih  poetry. 
1402  Sir  John  Gower,  Wales  ;  the  poet. 
1552  JohnLeland,  London;  lives  and  antiquities. 

I J  72  Reverend  John  Knox,  the  Scotch  reformer  ;  hiflory  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

1582  George  Buchanan,  Dumbartonfnire  ;  hiftory  of  Scotland,  Pfalms  of  David. 

1598  Edmund  Spencer,  London;  Fairy  Qiieen,  and  other  poems. 

1615,  25  Beaum-ont  and  Fletcher  ;  53  dramatic  pieces. 

1616  William  Shakfpeare,  Stratford  ;  42  tragedies  and  comedies. 

1622  John  Napier,  of  Marchefton,  Scotland :  difcoverer  of  logarithms. 

1626  Lord  chancellor  Bacon,  London;  natural  philofophy  and  literature  in  general. 

1634  Lord  chief  juftice  Coke,  Norfolk ;  laws  of  England. 

1638  Ben  Johnfon,  London  ;  53  dramatic  pieces. 

1654  John  Selden,  Suitex  ;  antiquities  and  laws. 

1657  Dr.  William  Harvey,  Kent ;  difcovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

1667  Abraham  Cowley,  London  :  mifceilaneous  poetry. 

1674  John  Milton,  London;  ParadifeLoft,  P^-egained, and  other  poems. 

Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon,  Wiltiliire  ;  hiftory  of  the  civil  wars  in  England. 
1^75  James  Gregory,  Aberdeen  ;  mathematics,  geometry,  and  optics. 
1677  Reverend  Ifaac  Earroy\^,  London;  natural  philofophy,  mathematics,  and  ferm,oji$< 
1680  Samuel  Butler,  Worcefterfiiire  ;  Hudibras,  a  burlefque  poem. 
1685  Thomas  Otway,  London  ;  10  tragedies  and  comedies,  with  ether  poems. 
1687  Edm.und  Waller, Bucks;  poems,  fpeeches,  letters,  &c. 

1689  Dr.  Thomas  Sydenham,  Dorfetfliire  ;  hiftory  of  phyhc. 

1690  Nathaniel  Lee,  London;  eleven  tragedies. 

Robert  Barclay,  Edinburgh;  apology  for  the  quakers. 

1691  Honourable  Robert  Boyie  ;  natural  and  experimental  philofophy. 
Sir  George  M'Kenzie,  Dundee  ;  antiquities  and  laws  of  Scotland. 

1694  John  Tilloifon,  archbifhop  cf  Canterbury,  Haiiifax  ;  254  fermons. 

1701  Johi'Dryden,  No.rthamptoiilhire  ;  27  tragedies  and  ccmedies. fatiric  poems,  Virg-.  . 

i;04  Joliii 
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1704  Jojin  Locke,  Briftol :  phllofopliy,  government,  comment  on  the  fcrlpturcs, 
1707  George  Farquhar,  Londonderry  ;  eight  comedies. 

17 13  Ant.  Afh.  Cooper,  earl  of  Shaftefbury;  characleriftics. 

17 14  Gilbert  Burnet,  Edinburgh,  b.  of  Salilbury  ;  39  articles,  hiflory,  &c. 

1718  Nicholas  Rowe,  Devonfliire  ;  feven  tragedies,  tranflation  of  Lucan's  Pharfalla. 

1719  Reverend  John  Flamfteed,  Derbyfliire  ;  mathematics  and  aftronomy. 
Jofeph  Addifon,  Wiltfliire ;  fpedlator,  guardian,  poems,  politics. 
John  Keil,  Edinburgh ;  mathematics  and  aftronomy. 

1721  Matthew  Prior,  London  ;  poems  and  politics. 

1727  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Lincolnfliire  ;  mathematics,  geometry,  aflronomy,  optics. 
1729  Reverend  Samuel  Clarke,  Norwich ;  mathematics,  fermons,  par.  on  the  evang. 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  Dublin  ;  four  comedies,  papers  in  tatler,  &c. 

William  Congreve,  StalFordftire  ;  feven  dram^atic  piece?. 
X732  John  Gay,  Exeter;  poems,  fables,  and  eleven  dramatic  pieces. 
1734  Dr.  John  Arbuthnot,  Mearns-fhire  ;  medicine,  coins,  politics, 
1742  Edmund  Halley ;  natural  philofophy,  aftronomy,  navigation, 

1744  Alexander  Pope,  London;  poems,  letters,  tranflation  of  Homer. 

1745  Reverend  Jonathan  Swift,  Dublin  ;  poems,  politics,  and  letters. 

1746  Colin  M'Laurin,  Argylefhire  ;  algebra,  view  of  Newton's  philofophy. 
1748  James  Thomfon,  Roxburglhire  ;  feafons,  and  other  poems,  5  tragedies. 

Reverend  Ifaac  Watts,  Southampton ;  pfalms,  hymns,  fermons,  &c. 
Francis  Hutchefon,  Airftiire  ;  fyftem  of  moral  philofophy.  ' 
X750  Rev.  Conyers  Middleton,  Yorklhire ;  life  of  Cicero,  &;c. 

1 75 1  Henry  St,  John,  lord  Bolingbroke,  Surry  ;  philofophy,  metaphyfics,  and  politics. 

Dr.  Alexander  Munro,  Edinburgh ;  anatomy  of  the  human  body. 
1754  Dr.  Richard  Mead,  London ;  on  poifbns,  plague,  fmall-pox,  medicine,  precepts. 
1757  Colley  Gibber,  London  ;  25  tragedies  and  comedies. 
I761  Thomas  Sherlock,  bifhop  of  London  ;  69  fermons,  &c. 

Benjamin  Hoadley,  b.  of  Winchefter ;  fermous  and  controverfy. 

Samuel  Richardfon,  London  ;  Grandifon,  Clarifla,  Pamela. 

Reverend  John  Leland,  Lancafhire  ;  anfwer  to  deiftical  writers. 
1765  Reverend  Edward  Young;  night  thoughts,  and  other  poems,  3  tragedies. 

Robert  Simfon,  Glafgow ;  conic  fedlions,  Euclid,  ApoUonius, 

1768  Rev.  Lawrence  Sterne;  45  fermons,  fentiniental  journey,  Triftram  Shandy. 

1769  Robert  Smith,  Lincolnftiire  ;  harmonics  and  optics. 

1770  Reverend  Dr.  Jortin  J  life  of  Erafmus,  and  fermons, 

Tobias  Smollett,  Dumbartonftiire  j-hiftory  of  England,  novels,  and  tranflatlons. 

1771  Thomas  Gray,  profelTor  of  modern  hiftory,  Cambridge ;  poems. 

1773  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  earl  of  Chefterfield;  letters. 
George,  losrdLyttelton,  Worcefterfhire ;  hiftory  of  England. 

1774  Oliver  Goldfmith  ;  poems. 

Zachary  Pearce,  bilhop  of  Rochcfter  ;  annotations  on  the  new  teftament. 

1775  John  Hav/kef worth  ;  eiTays. 

1776  David  Hume,  Merfe,  hiftory  of  England,  elTays. 
James  Fergufon,  Aberdeenfhire  ;  aftronomy. 

1777  Samuel  Foote,  Cornwall ;  plays. 
1779  David  Garrick,  Hereford  ;  plays,  Sec. 
J780  James  Harris,  Saliftaury  ;  philology. 

Dr.  Joha  Fothergill,  Yorkfhire ;  philofophy  and  medicine, 

N.  B.  By  the  Dates  is  implied  the  Time  ivhen  the  ahove  Writers  died  \  but  mhcn  thai  Period 
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